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If  we  think  of  education  as  the  thoughtful,  intentional 
transmission  of  a  cultural  inheritance  necessary  for 
human  survival  and  for  a  good  life  together,  then  we 
must  ask  questions  about  the  quality  of  the  culture  in 
which  our  children  and  our  youth  are  being  formed. 
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Education  beyond  the  Sunday  school  model: 

Shaping  a  culture 
that  forms  character 

Rather  than  simply  being  a  dispenser 
of  biblical  content  and  information, 
the  church  must  see  its  educational 
ministry  as  centering  around  what 
happens  in  the  daily  lives  of  families. 


Recently  a  Mennonite  publication  high- 
lighted its  theme  on  the  front  cover  with 
these  bold  letters:  The  Call  to  Chris- 
tian Education.  Because  my  last  two  years  in 
doctoral  studies  have  focused  on  church-based 
education,  I  set  the  issue  in  a  prominent  place 
on  my  desk  so  I'd  be  sure  to  read  it  when  I 
found  time.  Later  I  did  find  time  to  read  at 
least  portions  of  it,  and  I  found  that  it  included 
some  important  insights  about  the  limitations 
of  the  Sunday  school  model  and  suggestions  for 
thinking  creatively  about  the  church's  educa- 
tional ministry. 

However,  it  was  the  title  that  kept  tripping 
me  up.  I  can't  hear  or  read  the  term  "Christian 
education"  without  cringing  inwardly.  The 
powerful  negative  feelings  it  stirs  up  are  in- 
convenient, to  say  the  least,  since  "Christian 
education"  is  the  field  I've  chosen  to  work  in 
and  since  one  of  my  titles  at  Eastern  Menno- 
nite Seminary  is  assistant  professor  of  Chris- 
tian education.  Sometimes  I  think  that,  since  I 
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The  church  must  be  at  the  center  of  all 
education,  teaching  us  what  a  culture 
that  practices  the  presence  of  Christ  looks 
like  in  the  concrete  behaviors  of  our  lives. 


only  use  the  title  when  absolutely  necessary,  I 
am  ill-suited  for  the  job  and  have  badly  mis- 
judged my  calling. 

God  works  in  mysterious  ways,  the  sages 
remind  us,  and  sometimes  the  mysteries  are 
profoundly  discomfiting.  So  how  did  I  get  into 
this  uncomfortable  position,  and  how  has  it 
goaded  me  to  reimagine  the  educational  minis- 
try of  the  church? 

1 first  went  to  seminary  the  fall  after  gradu- 
ating from  college.  Gerald  and  I  were  mar- 
ried in  July.  Our  honeymoon  was  a  trip 
across  the  country  to  California — on  our  way  to 
seminary.  We  figured  there  was  nothing  more 
romantic  than  studying  theology  together.  Dur- 
ing my  years  in  seminary,  any  course  in  Chris- 
tian education  would  have  been  among  the  last 
I'd  have  considered,  even  though  my  under- 
graduate degree  was  in  high  school  English 
education.  Christian  education,  for  one  thing, 
sounded  far  too  much  like  the  stereotypical 
female  thing  to  do.  Besides  that,  it  dredged  up 
images  of  education  as  something  that  is  done 
to  you — a  prepackaged  content  that  is  fed  to 
you  in  small  doses  to  make  sure  you  think  the 
right  thoughts  and  do  the  right  things.  Above 
all,  it  meant  being  told  what  to  think  rather 
than  how  to  think. 

Perhaps  because  I  came  of  age  in  the  late 
1960s  and  early  1970s,  I  came  to  deeply  dis- 
trust and  dishonor  many  of  my  Sunday  school 
and  Bible  teachers  because  it  seemed  they 
thought  their  job  was  to  tell  me  what  to  believe 
rather  than  to  imaginatively  and  lovingly  draw 
me  into  a  relationship  with  my  Creator  through 
the  words  of  Scripture. 

I  distinctly  remember  two  Bible  teachers, 
though,  who  were  exceptions.  They  warmed  my 
heart  because  I  could  sense  their  deep  love  and 
reverence  for  the  One  whom  they  believed 
animated  the  words  they  were  teaching.  One  of 
them  wept  tears  of  disbelief  and  gratitude 
while  teaching  from  Ephesians  about  Christ 
who  is  our  peace  and  who  destroyed  the  divid- 
ing wall  of  hostility  between  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

Before  I  was  asked  to  teach,  I  had  become 
interested  in  the  spirituality  of  the  family,  even 
written  books  on  the  subject.  Because  of  that 
writing,  when  there  was  an  urgent  need  at  the 
seminary  for  someone  to  teach  the  "Founda- 
tions of  Christian  Education"  course,  the  stu- 
dent representative  on  the  academic  committee 
suggested  my  name,  and  the  dean  agreed  to 
give  me  a  call.  My  husband,  who  also  sat  on  the 
committee,  called  me  preemptively.  "Sara,"  he 


said,  "you'll  be  getting  a  call  inviting  you  to 
teach  the  course.  Don't  dismiss  it  out  of  hand." 
Dismissing  it  immediately  would  have  been  my 
impulse  had  he  not  given  me  that  forewarning. 
It  had  never  occurred  to  me  to  link  what  I  was 
writing  about  family  spirituality  with  Christian 
education.  Christian  education,  after  all,  was 
an  ailing  appendage  tacked  on  to  the  church 
program.  Most  of  my  life  I  would  have  been 
happy  to  see  it  entirely  lopped  off  so  we  could 
go  to  the  worship  service  and  dispense  with 
Sunday  school. 

I  was  compelled  to  rethink  my  caricature  of 
Christian  education — a  caricature  that  is 
unfair  to  the  many  churches  that  have  thriving 
programs.  If  what  I  had  worked  at  with  such 
love  and  imagination  on  the  home  front  was 
part  of  the  territory  of  Christian  education, 
then  perhaps  there  was  a  connection.  If  Chris- 
tian education  could  be  understood  as  the  way 
we  shape  and  fill  our  lives  together  as  families 
and  church  communities — and  not  simply  as  an 
unwelcome  appendage — then  perhaps  I  could 
find  my  way  into  it  as  a  discipline  of  study.  So  I 
said  I  would  consider  it  when  the  dean  called, 
and  I've  been  wrestling  with  reimagining 
Christian  education  ever  since.  I  do  continue  to 
make  a  point  of  not  using  "Christian  education" 
in  describing  what  I  do  because  I  believe  the 
term  miscommunicates  badly. 

Why  this  story  about  my  debut  into  the 
field  of  study  that  now  preoccupies 
me — the  educational  ministry  of  the 
church?  I  believe  we  must  work  to  develop  an 
educational  consciousness  that  permeates  all  of 
life,  much  like  the  early  Hebrews  seemed  to 
embody:  "Recite  them  to  your  children  and  talk 
about  them  when  you  are  at  home  and  when 
you  are  away,  when  you  lie  down  and  when  you 
rise.  Bind  them  as  a  sign  on  your  hand,  fix 
them  as  an  emblem  on  your  forehead,  and 
write  them  on  the  doorposts  of  your  house  and 
on  your  gates"  (Deut.  6:7-9). 

The  centerpiece  of  the  church's  educational 
ministry  would  not  then  be  a  program  which 
assumes  that  education  is  dispensed  on  Sunday 
morning  while  discussing  the  content  of  the 
lesson.  Rather,  the  centerpiece  of  the  edu- 
cational ministry  would  be  actively  shaping  the 
content  of  the  daily  culture  of  its  families.  Edu- 
cation then  would  be  primarily  about  shaping 
culture,  not  about  dispensing  content. 

If  the  family  has  more  influence  on  our  char- 
acter, values,  motivations,  and  beliefc  than 
either  church  or  school,  as  many  studies  find, 
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then  church  educators  must  take  the  impact  of 
family  culture  more  seriously.  Eugene  Roehl- 
kepartain,  reporting  on  a  recent  study  by  the 
Search  Institute  called  "Effective  Christian 
Education,"  said  the  study  identified  a  variety 
of  elements  that  contribute  to  faith  maturity. 
The  greatest  impact  on  young  people's  faith 
maturity  appears  to  come  from  (a)  talking  with 
mother  or  father  about  faith;  (b)  participating 
in  family  devotions,  prayer,  or  Bible  reading; 
and  (c)  being  involved  in  family  service  proj- 
ects. 

Unfortunately,  relatively  few  families  do 
these  things.  The  study  reports  key  factors  that 
nurture  faith  maturity  are  missing  from  most 
families  in  mainline  churches:  (1)  two-thirds  of 
families  rarely  or  never  have  family  devotions; 
(2)  more  than  half  the  teenagers  don't  talk  to 
their  fathers  about  faith  or  God,  a  third  don't 
talk  to  their  mothers;  and  (3)  two-thirds  of 
families  don't  do  family  projects  to  help  others. 

How  does  the  Mennonite  Church  compare  to 
mainline  churches  when  it  comes  to  the  daily 
faith  culture  of  our  families?  In  my  generation 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  precipitous  decline 
in  daily  activities  that  educate  our  children  and 
ourselves  about  the  presence  and  expectations 
of  God.  The  following  ideas  might  help  to  form 
a  theory  for  church-based  education  that  does 
just  this: 

1.  What  if  we  were  to  re-imagine  our  church- 
based  education  as  an  Anabaptist  paideia? 
Paideia  is  an  early  Greek  concept  of  education 
that  had  to  do  with  schooling,  "culturing,"  and 


character  formation.  The  overarching  purpose 
was  to  "culture"  the  young  in  virtue,  so  they 
would  be  literally  "in-formed"  by  virtue  and 
would  become  good  citizens.  In  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries,  Christian  thinkers  intention- 
ally tried  to  shape  a  Christian  paideia,  much 
like  the  Greek  approach,  but  filled  with  new 
content.  Their  aim  shifted  from  good  citizen- 
ship to  religious  concerns. 

If  we  think  of  education  as  the  thoughtful, 
intentional  transmission  of  a  cultural 
inheritance  necessary  for  human  survival 
and  a  desired  quality  of  life  together,  then  the 
question  arises  as  to  the  quality  of  the  culture 
in  which  our  children  and  youth  are  formed. 
Even  as  we  Mennonites  rapidly  lose  many  of 
our  ethnic  characteristics,  the  question  remains 
— what  characterizes  the  culture  that  best  con- 
veys early  Christian-Anabaptist  content?  Is 
there  an  Anabaptist  paideia  that  is  communi- 
cated consistently  in  our  homes,  churches,  and 
church  schools?  If  so,  what  is  its  content? 

2.  If  an  educational  paideia  involves  a  cul- 
turing of  character,  that  culturing  can  be  done 
most  meaningfully  within  a  particular  narra- 
tive context,  informed  by  classic  texts  (i.e.,  the 
Bible,  Martyrs  Mirror),  and  the  "habitus"  or 
practices  of  a  particular  faith  community.  The 
challenge  for  educators  at  home  and  at  church 
is  to  tell  these  narratives  in  engaging,  relevant 
ways  so  our  children,  youth,  and  adults  can 
make  sense  of  their  lives.  The  further  challenge  (continued 
is  to  model  practices  that  are  characterized  by       on  page  4) 
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The  greatest  impact  on  young  people 
comes  from  talking  with  parents  about 
faith,  participating  in  family  devotions, 
and  taking  part  in  family  service  projects. 

(continued        love  and  obedience  to  Christ;  these  will  educate 

from  page  3)      profoundly  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

Isn't  it  true  that  as  Anabaptist  Christians, 
we  claim  that  what  we  come  to  know  about 
God  is  intimately  related  to  whether  we  obey 
Christ  in  life?  The  educational  implications  are 
that  learning  is  directly  related  to  how  we  live 
every  day  in  the  intimate  relationships  of 
family  and  community  life.  What  are  the  daily 
practices  that  characterize  our  life  together? 

3.  Jane  Roland  Martin,  writing  about  the 
need  for  revisions  in  general  education,  sug- 
gests that  society  must  educate  not  only  for  its 
productive  needs,  like  citizenship  and  workplace, 
but  also  for  its  reproductive  needs — which  in- 
clude rearing  of  children,  caring  for  the  sick, 
attending  to  family  needs,  and  managing  the 
household.  With  less  and  less  time  spent  at 
home,  children  have  far  fewer  opportunities  to 
learn  the  basic  family  skills  on  which  the  hu- 
man community  depends  for  survival.  Martin 
suggests  with  some  urgency  that  schools  must 
help  to  pick  up  the  teaching  of  nurturing  skills 
because  too  little  of  it  is  being  done  at  home. 

The  debate  about  whether  it  is  the  role  of 
the  school,  family,  or  church  to  teach 
child-rearing  methods,  sex  education,  or 
home  management  is  not  my  interest  here. 
Ideally  they  will  all  reinforce  and  support  each 
other  in  an  ecology  of  care.  The  church,  howev- 
er, must  be  at  the  center,  calling  us  and  teach- 
ing us  what  a  culture  that  practices  the  pres- 
ence of  Christ  looks  like  in  the  concrete  be- 
haviors of  our  lives  together  at  home. 

The  educational  ministry  of  the  church  in 
our  day  must  be  a  profoundly  significant  one.  It 
calls  us  to  reevaluate  the  way  we  live  our  lives; 
how  we  spend  our  money;  in  what  neigh- 
borhoods we  locate  our  churches  and  homes; 
what  we  sing  and  pray  around  the  table;  what 
courtesies  we  show  to  each  other  as  spouses, 
parents,  and  children;  how  often  and  in  what 
spirit  we  talk  to  each  other  about  God;  and  how 
we  serve  each  other  and  the  world.  We  need  a 
revival  of  this  educational  awareness  that  no 
one  can  truly  know  Christ  unless  they  follow 
him  in  life. 

Sara  Wenger  Shenk  is  assistant  dean  and 
assistant  professor  of  Christian  educa  tion  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.  She  is  the  mother  of  three  children  and 
recently  coauthored  a  book  with  her  husband 
Gerald,  Meditations  for  New  Parents  (Herald 
Press,  1996). 


Arise,  shine;  for  your  light  has 
come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
has  risen  upon  you.  For  dark- 
ness shall  cover  the  earth,  .  .  . 

but  the  Lord  will  arise  upon 
you,  and  his  glory  will  appear 
over  you—  Isaiah  60:1-2,  NRSV 
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READERS  SA  Y 


Belatedly  I  received  your  Oct.  8 
issue,  which  contained  a  tribute 
to  my  mother — Isn't  a  Pulpit 
Just  a  Place  to  Spread  One's 
Papers?  by  Shirley  Kurtz.  Thank  you 
for  opening  this  window  so  others 
could  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  life. 
Please  give  us  more  articles  about 
living  saints. 
Conrad  Baer 
Spokane,  Wash. 

What's  the  Real  Issue  with 
TV  and  Computers?  (Oct. 
15).  In  spite  of  what  the  cap- 
tion of  the  cover  photo  said,  Ron 
Helmuth  is  aware  that  the  content  of 
electronic  media  remains  a  matter  of 
concern.  His  probing  beyond  the  con- 
tent to  the  matter  of  engagement  is 
commendable.  However,  I  would  push 
to  an  even  more  basic  concern:  what  I 
see  as  society's  obsession  with  technol- 
ogy in  general. 

Writing  in  1966,  Jacque  Ellul  said 
that  technology  tends  more  and  more 
to  be  the  new  god — that  which  is  wor- 
shiped uncritically.  In  the  modern 
world's  view,  it  is  technology  that 
works,  and  God  is  irrelevant. 

Many  people  consider  technology 
morally  neutral,  that  its  goodness  or 
evil  depends  on  how  it  is  used.  Howev- 
er, Ellul,  Frederick  Ferre,  Hans  Jonas, 
and  Martin  Heidegger,  among  others, 
give  the  impression  that  technology  is 
inherently  a  sinister  power,  which 
comes  to  dominate  and  enslave  us. 

As  people  who  profess  to  be  an  alter- 
native society,  we  must  dissociate  our- 
selves from  the  world's  devotion  to 
technology.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest 
that  we  may  not  use  it,  but  we  must 
not  allow  it  to  displace  God  in  our 
decisions. 

For  this  reason,  I  was  pleased  to  see 
the  Scripture  verse  you  used  immedi- 
ately following  Helmuth's  article 
beginning  with  these  words:  "O  Lord, 
you  are  my  God." 
Andrew  Bean 
Kitchener,  Ont. 

What's  in  a  Name?  (Nov.  26). 
Many  small  groups  across  the 
country  and  around  the  world 
are  Mennonite  by  origin  and  name; 
however,  they  are  no  longer  with  our 
organization.  If,  in  merging,  we  do  not 
use  the  word  "Mennonite"  in  our  name, 
we  will  be  insulting  these  groups.  They 
were  from  us,  and  we  should  not  weak- 


en their  identity.  That  would  be  more 
of  a  split  than  a  merger. 

If  we  do  not  use  "Mennonite"  in  our 
name,  there  will  be  a  lot  of  signs 
around  the  world  that  will  need  to  be 
changed.  And  what  would  MCC  be- 
come? Plus  those  hundreds  of  other 
organizations  that  now  have  "Menno- 
nite" in  their  titles? 

The  Mennonite  church  at  present  is 
a  worldwide  example  of  one  which 
incorporates  various  beliefs  and  prac- 
tices. Let's  not  have  to  earn  our  repu- 
tation again. 

Paul  Kauffman 

Harrisonburg,  Va. 

If  there  is  no  God,  humans  are  the 
final  authority  on  earth,  respon- 
sible to  no  one  but  themselves.  This 
would  allow  us  to  decide  what  is  true 
wisdom,  what  is  right  and  wrong.  We 
would  have  the  freedom  to  do  as  we 
please. 

But,  says  James,  "Such  wisdom  does 
not  come  down  from  heaven  but  is 
earthly,  unscriptural,  of  the  devil."  By 
contrast,  "the  wisdom  that  comes  from 
heaven  is  first  of  all  pure,  then  peace- 
loving,  considerate,  submissive,  full  of 
mercy  and  good  fruit,  impartial  and 
sincere"  (James  3:15-17). 

Are  we  expressing  godly  wisdom 
when  we  decide  which  parts  of  the 
Bible  are  inspired  and  which  parts  are 
not?  Do  we  use  godly  wisdom  when  we 
face  current  issues  and  consider  that 
the  best  way  to  go  is  to  agree  with  the 
most  popular  or  most  vocal  trends?  Is 
godly  wisdom  thinking  of  a  human 
embryo  or  fetus  as  just  some  "organ- 
ism"? 

The  conservative  members  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  have  often  received 
the  blame  for  separating  themselves 
from  the  rest  of  the  church.  Is  it  possi- 
ble that  at  times  they  were  receiving  a 
subtle  message — capitulate  or  get  out 


of  the  way  so  "progress"  can  be  made? 

I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
some  of  the  reactions  of  some  conserva- 
tive members  of  the  church  have  not 
shown  godly  wisdom.  But  I  have  the 
feeling  that  they  are  not  the  only  ones 
who  have  acted  this  way. 

My  dream  and  vision  for  the  Menno- 
nite Church  is  that  each  of  us — leaders 
and  lay  persons — will  allow  God  the 
Father  and  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  to  be 
the  Lord — ultimate  authority — of  our 
lives  and  wills.  When  we  do  this,  God 
will  give  us  the  wisdom  that  comes 
from  heaven.  Then  we  will  be  a  "peace" 
church,  not  only  outside  but  also  from 
within. 

Marvin  D.  Kauffman 

Albany,  Ore. 

I was  disappointed  that  the  word  "in- 
culturation"  (a  theological  term 
used  in  missiology  these  days)  was 
changed  to  "acculturation"  (a  sociolog- 
ical or  anthropological  term  which 
refers  to  becoming  part  of  a  given  cul- 
ture through  the  process  of  learning 
and  living)  in  my  letter  ("Readers  Say," 
Dec.  10).  "Acculturation"  doesn't  really 
fit  my  argument. 

"Inculturation  ...  is  something  that 
happens  between  the  gospel  itself  (the 
seed)  and  the  receiving  culture  (the 
soil),"  Achiel  Peelman  writes  in  Christ 
Is  a  Native  American  (Orbis,  1995). 
"The  mystery  of  inculturation  is  noth- 
ing other  than  the  extraordinary  power 
of  the  gospel  (the  living  word  of  a  living 
God)  acting  upon  a  culture  from  within 
and  producing  within  that  culture 
responses  of  faith  which  often  exceed 
our  expectations  and  predictions." 

I  would  urge  the  Mennonite  church- 
in-mission  to  adopt  the  "inculturation" 
strategy  rather  than  reproduce  Menno- 
nite churches  around  the  world. 
Willis  G.  Horst 
Formosa,  Argentina 
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A  Green  Beret  comes  home: 

'Now  I  live  in  a  setting  where  peacemaking 


"In  Christian  community,  I  continue  to 
experience  healing  for  the  wounds  in  my 
soul  as  a  Vietnam  veteran.  I  find  nurture 
and  hope  as  I  live  with  other  Christians. " 

by  Beryl  Forrester 


In  1994,  while  the  Salem  (Ore.)  Mennonite 
Church  was  preparing  to  commission  two  of 
its  members,  Ken  and  Mabel  Snyder,  for 
work  in  Laos  with  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee, a  landslide  of  partially  healed  memories 
was  being  unleashed  for  another  member,  Cy 
Smith.  In  the  days  before  their  leaving,  the 
Snyders  talked  about  their  upcoming  responsi- 
bilities, including  the  bombie  project,  an  at- 
tempt to  clear  the  Laotian  countryside  of  bombs 
dropped  by  the  United  States  military  30  years 
earlier. 

Cy  Smith  had  played  a  part  in  putting  those 
bombs  there.  Now,  30  years  later,  he  belonged 
to  a  community  of  people  working  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  war  and  hatred.  As  he  stood  arm-in- 
arm with  Ken  and  Mabel  at  their  commission- 
ing service,  he  said,  "I  am  grateful  to  God  that  I 
can  be  part  of  a  people  who  are  helping  to  clean 
up  the  mayhem  I  helped  create." 

How  did  this  all  come  to  be?  In  1965,  at  age 
20,  Cy  faced  some  difficulties  and  turned  to  the 
army  as  a  solution  to  his  problems.  At  6:00  a.m. 
on  May  25  of  that  year,  Cy  scrambled  to  atten- 
tion for  the  first  time  with  20  other  enlistees  at 
the  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  boot  camp.  The  recruits 
were  ordered  to  arrange  themselves  shoulder- 


Today  Cy  is 
head  custo- 
dian at  Wes- 
tern Menno- 
nite School  in 
Salem,  Ore. 
Here  he  rides 
bicycle  on  the 
WMS  campus 
with  his 
daughter, 


Anastasia. 


to-shoulder  according  to  height,  the  tallest  man 
to  the  right. 

Years  later,  Cy  reflected  on  those  experiences 
in  boot  camp.  "Those  weeks  were  a  well-pro- 
grammed regimen  to  cast  youthful  enthusiasm 
and  aspirations  into  cogs  for  the  military  ma- 
chine," he  says.  Youth's  innocence  and  awk- 
wardness needed  to  be  hardened  into  a  war- 
rior's violence  and  willingness  to  die  on  a  bat- 
tlefield. "Can  you  imagine  what  it  would  be  like 
to  die  in  a  burning  tank?"  Cy  wonders  aloud, 
his  eyes  squinting.  "Boot  camp  taught  us  that 
to  survive  we  must  give  unquestioning  obedi- 
ence to  our  commanding  officer  and  absolutely 
conform  to  the  goals  of  the  platoon." 

A  boot  camper,  Cy  recalls,  who  failed  to  keep 
up  with  the  group,  was  given  a  "blanket  par- 
ty"— that  is,  his  buddies  would  throw  a  blanket 
over  him  and  then  have  a  free-for-all  of  kicking 
and  stomping  on  him.  The  drill  sergeant  simply 
reported  that  the  trainee  had  fallen  down  a 
flight  of  stairs  during  an  exercise. 

After  boot  camp,  Cy  became  part  of  the 
special  forces,  better  known  to  the  public 
as  Green  Berets.  He  received  special 
training  as  a  radioman  so  he  could  penetrate 
enemy  lines  and  communicate  with  bomber 
pilots,  helping  them  to  pinpoint  ground  targets. 
His  special  campaign's  classified  mission  was  to 
disrupt  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail,  the  major  sup- 
ply line  from  China  into  Southeast  Asia.  That 
particular  mission,  known  as  "MacNamara's 
electric  fence,"  was  scrubbed  when  U.S.  Senator 
Fulbright  persuaded  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
that  such  an  action  would  inevitably  bring 
China  directly  into  the  war.  So  Cy  found  him- 
self involved  in  a  variety  of  other  jungle  opera- 
tions. 

On  patrols  as  a  ground  soldier,  Cy  and  a  few 
others  were  parachuted  into  remote  areas  of 
the  Cambodian  jungle  where  they  would  crawl 
around  in  the  swampy  mire,  looking  for  supply 
depots,  rest  areas,  and  hospitals  operated  by 
the  enemy.  They  radioed  locations  of  such 
installations  to  the  nearest  U.S.  airbase,  and 
bombers  would  then  "carpet  bomb"  a  1,000- 
square-meter  grid,  completely  annihilating  the 
targeted  installation.  "Under  pressure  from 
those  1,000-pound  bombs,  the  jungle  literally 
fell  apart,"  Cy  recalls. 

Cy  also  says  that,  in  a  combat  setting,  "one 
also  experiences  a  kind  of  personal  devastation. 
There  are  wounds  to  the  soul  from  which  one 
can  never  fully  recover.  Yes,  I  know  God's  love 
and  forgiveness,  but  the  scars  are  still  there." 


J 
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Reviewing  how  his  thinking  about  the  mili- 
tary evolved,  Cy  notes,  "In  my  adolescence  the 
military  appeared  to  be  a  very  attractive  option. 
It  seemed  to  be  a  way  to  climb,  to  get  an  educa- 
tion, and  to  survive.  Also,  the  message  from  my 
family,  church,  and  community  made  military 
service  the  noble  and  honorable  thing  to  do."  By 
the  end  of  his  three  years  in  the  military, 
however,  all  those  myths  lay  abandoned,  like  so 
much  war  material  on  a  deserted  battlefield. 

"Slowly,  I  began  to  realize  that  I  was  part  of  a 
powerful,  ugly  war  machine — a  machine  that 
turns  people  into  robots  of  destruction,"  Cy  says 
today.  "To  succeed,  one  must  acquire  an  utter 
disregard  for  the  value  of  the  individual." 
During  his  early  training  at  Ft.  Bragg,  Cy 
watched  as  his  personhood  was  slowly,  almost 
imperceptibly,  obliterated  as  all  value  was 
focused  on  the  survival  of  the  company.  The 
recruits  were  taught  that  the  enemy  was  a  wild 
animal  to  be  annihilated  for  the  good  of  society. 
Once  on  the  frontlines,  Cy  witnessed  that  train- 
ing translated  into  devastating  reality.  Even 
the  Southeast  Asian  allies  he  was  sent  to  train 
were  considered  by  the  U.S.  military  as 
subhuman  and  backward. 

As  Cy  became  increasingly  disgusted  with 
the  ugliness  of  the  war  and  the  military,  he  was 
finding  new  friends  among  the  people  of 
Thailand.  His  natural  gregariousness  was  met 
with  legendary  Thai  hospitality  and  resulted  in 
mutual  appreciation.  The  Thai  people  wel- 
comed him  into  their  homes  where  he  learned 
something  of  the  richness  of  their  ancient 
culture.  He  was  particularly  impressed  by  the 
Thai  people's  deep  commitment  to  family. 

Having  already  experienced  a  sense  of 
wrongness  in  his  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam, Cy  began  to  solidify  his  pacifist 
thinking  in  college  after  finishing  his  military 
service.  He  became  caught  up  in  the  anti- 
Vietnam  War  fervor  and  assumed  respon- 
sibilities in  antidraft  counseling  and  helping  to 
organize  war  protests.  "In  my  youthful  enthusi- 
asm, I  was  out  to  help  reform  our  society,"  Cy 
says.  "I  wanted  to  help  create  a  society  where 
everyone's  rights  are  respected,  pacifism  is  the 
norm,  and  the  environment  is  revered." 

As  reality  set  in,  it  became  apparent  to  Cy 
that  society  would  not  be  reformed  by  student 
protesters.  His  world  began  to  spiral  inward.  As 
an  ex-student,  Cy  became  a  drifter  all  over 
North  and  South  America  in  search  of  that  ever 
elusive  utopia. 

It  was  some  20  years  later,  in  the  late  1980s, 


that,  Cy  says,  "The  wanderer  began  to  come 
home."  He  met  Sandy  Haury,  a  woman  from 
Mennonite  background.  They  married  and 
became  part  of  Salem  Mennonite  Church 
where,  Cy  says,  "We  found  a  community  of 
evangelical  Christians  serious  about  peace  and 
justice  in  our  world." 

Cy  began  to  work  for  peace.  In  1994  he 
became  part  of  a  task  group  in  Salem  which  at- 
tempted, although  unsuccessfully,  to  prevent 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corp  (ROTC)  from 
coming  into  the  Salem-Keizer  public  schools. 

More  recently,  Cy  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Western  Mennonite  High  School  as  head  of 
maintenance.  "Now  I  live  and  work  in  a  setting 
where  pacifism  and  peacemaking  are  the 
norm,"  Cy  says.  "In  Christian  community  sev- 
eral things  are  happening  to  me.  I  continue  to 
experience  healing  for  the  wounds  in  my  soul  as 
a  Vietnam  veteran.  I  find  nurture  and  hope  as  I 
live  and  work  with  other  Christians,  and  I  am 
able  to  be  an  active  peacemaker." 

In  his  position  as  head  of  maintenance  at 
Western  Mennonite  High  School,  Cy  is  able  to 
put  into  practice  his  ideals  for  stewardship  of 
the  environment.  His  responsibilities  on  cam- 
pus also  put  him  in  constant  contact  with 
young  people  who  are  trying  to  sort  through 
their  understanding  of  God's  peace  and  justice. 
Cy  is  able  to  share  with  them  his  journey  as  a 
peacemaker  and  as  a  "wanderer  who  has  come 
home." 

Beryl  Forrester,  Salem,  Ore.,  is  a  member  of 
Salem  Mennonite  Church  and  a  fruit  grower. 


Cy  Sm,ith  at 
age  21  with 
his  coveted 
green  beret, 
following  a 
year  of  special 
forces  train- 
ing. This 
photo  was 
taken  just 
before  he  left 
on  assignment 
in  Cambodia. 
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Lesson  Helps  for  Winter  Adult  Bible  Study 


A  Guide  to  the  New 
Testament  World 

By  Albert  A.  Bell  Jr. 

When  we  study  the  New 
Testament  against  a  backdrop 
of  other  documents  and  archaeo- 
logical finds  from  that  period, 
we  catch  assumptions  and  common 
knowledge  that  the  writers  shared.  Bell  guides  you 
through  a  day  in  the  life  of  a  first-century  person  and  pro- 
vides lists  of  resources  for  pursuing  questions  in  detail. 

Paper,  328  pages,  $16.95;  in  Canada  $24.25. 
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Believers  Church  Bible 
Commentary  Series 

The  Believers  Church  Bible 
Commentary  Series  is  intended 
for  pastors,  Sunday  school  teach- 
ers, Bible  study  leaders,  and 
other  persons  interested  in  care- 
ful Bible  study. 


Acts  by  Chalmer  E.  Faw 

Blends  thorough  biblical  scholarship  with  wisdom  from 
extensive  and  varied  experience  in  missionary  work  and 
Bible  teaching.  Faw's  careful  exposition  of  the  book  of  Acts 
is  supplemented  with  literary  and  theological  discussion. 

Matthew  by  Richard  B.  Gardner 

Introduces  the  story  in  the  context  of  the  first-century 
world  of  its  author  and  early  readers.  Gardner  shows 
how  Matthew  shaped  the  early  church  and  still  speaks 
to  the  Christian  community  today. 

Paper,  $19.95  each;  in  Canada  $28.50  each. 


God's  Power, 
Jesus'  Faith,  and 
World  Mission 

A  Study  in  Romans 

By  Steve  Mosher 

In  writing  to  the  Roman 
believers,  Paul  emphasizes  God's  kingly  power 
at  work,  beginning  with  Jesus'  faith.  All  who 
share  that  faith  are  to  continue  his  mission  of 
bringing  together  humble  believers  from 
diverse  cultures  under  one  Lord,  the  risen  Jesus. 

Paper,  360  pages,  $19.95;  in  Canada  $28.50. 


Proclaim  Salvation 

Preaching  the 
Church  Year 

By  David  Ewert 

Beginning  with  Advent 
and  proceeding  through 
Pentecost,  Ewert  shares 
many  sparkling  stories 
that  throw  light  on  the 
Scriptures,  our  spiritual 
struggles,  and  the  major  events  of  the  church 
year.  These  homilies  model  expository  preach- 
ing and  the  proclamation  of  the  great  founda- 
tional truths  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Paper,  160  pages,  $9.95;  in  Canada  $14.20. 


Available  through  your  local  bookstore 
or  by  calling:  1  800  759-4447. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


The  Mission  Guys: 

Santiago  and  Sawatzky  embody  new  style  of  mission  partnership 


Souderton,  Pa.  (FMC- 
MBM) — They  laughingly  call 
themselves  "The  Mission 
Guys."  Noel  Santiago's  tastes 
draw  him  to  rice  and  beans 
and  shoofly  pie — a  mix  of 
Puerto  Rican  and  Pennsylva- 
nia Dutch  experiences.  Wal- 
ter Sawatzky  often  mixes  his 
Haitian,  Creole,  German,  and 
Canadian  idioms.  "Maybe  the 
missions  prototype  of  the  fu- 
ture looks  like  us,"  they  sug- 
gest, glancing  at  each  other 
just  to  check. 

In  any  event,  Santiago  and 
Sawatzky  will  get  a  taste  of 
the  future  of  missions  as  they 
work  cooperatively  as  part  of  a  new 
partnership  involving  Franconia  Men- 
nonite  Conference  and  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  (MBM).  Sawatzky 
moved  to  Souderton  in  August  to  serve 
as  mission  consultant  for  Franconia 
Conference,  while  Santiago  moved  to 
Perkasie,  Pa.,  where  he  will  continue 
as  an  MBM  field  staff  consultant  for 
evangelism  and  church  development. 
But  they  also  are  pioneering  a  new 
team  concept — one  in  which  both  will 


Walter  Sawatzky  (left)  and  Noel  Santiago  are  at  the  center  of  a 
new  partnership  between  Franconia  Mennonite  Conference  and 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

participate  in  Franconia  and  MBM 
mission  efforts. 

Surprisingly,  they  have  no  trouble 
agreeing  where  to  start.  "Where  does  a 
new  mission  vision  for  Franconia  Con- 
ference congregations  begin?  It  begins 
in  collective  intercessory  prayer," 
Santiago  says. 

"This  kind  of  prayer  is  a  posture;  it  is 
our  posture  before  God  as  we  ask  for 
our  hearts  to  be  enlarged  to  include  the 
pain  of  others,"  Sawatzky  adds. 


Making  straight  the  road.  Port-au- 
Prince,  Haiti  (MEDA) — Haitians  in  the 
mountains  transform  a  mule  path  into 
a  road  that  provides  access  to  markets 
and  clinics.  The  Emergency  Fund  for 
Civil  Reconstruction  (known  locally  as 
FURREC),  managed  by  Mennonite 
Economic  Development  Associates 
(MEDA),  upgrades  public  roads,  retain- 
ing walls,  and  sewers,  while  helping 
the  poor  earn  money.  FURREC  funds 
local  groups  that  undertake  projects,  at 
their  own  initiative,  to  improve  the 
civil  infrastructure.  The  average  proj- 
ect employs  100-150  people  and  lasts 
from  two  to  six  months.  The  program  is 
financed  by  the  Canadian  Internation- 
al Development  Agency. 

"It's  giving  short-term  jobs  to  people 
who  need  the  cash  the  worst,"  says 
Willys  Geffrard,  the  director  of  the  pro- 
gram. One  group  used  its  savings  to 
start  an  agricultural  seed  bank.  After 
harvesting  their  first  crop  of  peanuts, 
they  could  provide  peanut  seeds  to  oth- 
ers, strengthening  the  seed  capacity  of 
the  entire  region.  Another  community 
opened  a  store.  One  group  pooled  their 
savings  to  build  roof  water  collection 
cisterns  so  that  people  no  longer  have 
to  walk  for  water. — Wally  Kroeker 


The  other  thing  they 
have  discovered  is  one  plus 
one  doesn't  necessarily 
equal  two.  "To  have  the  two 
of  us  come  together,  we  al- 
ready have  discovered,  is 
creating  the  kind  of  synergy 
that  multiplies  the  vision 
and  energy  for  the  next 
level  of  mission  activities  in 
southeastern  Pennsylva- 
nia," says  Sawatzky. 

Franconia  Conference 
and  MBM  have  worked  to- 
gether before.  They  have 
collaborated  in  Mexico  City, 
along  with  other  Mennonite 
groups,  as  well  as  through 
MBM's  evangelism  and  church  devel- 
opment staff,  who  have  worked  in 
partnership  with  conferences  for 
decades.  But  this  relationship — initiat- 
ed by  Philip  Bergey,  Franconia  Confer- 
ence coordinator,  and  MBM's  Ron 
Yoder  and  Allan  Yoder — represents 
something  of  a  first.  Franconia's 
Sawatzky  will  support  MBM's  efforts 
at  Haitian  church  development,  as  well 
as  serve  as  a  consultant  for  urban  com- 
munity development  corporations. 
MBM's  Santiago  will  help  Franconia 
develop  a  conference-wide  church- 
planting  system  as  well  as  guide  other 
ministry  efforts. 

Dynamic  linkages.  "It  increases  the 
areas  of  expertise  we  have  on  staff  and 
helps  to  cover  some  of  the  areas  where 
we  need  to  pay  attention  with  lower-cost 
travel,"  says  Allan  Yoder,  leader  of 
MBM's  evangelism  and  church  develop- 
ment team.  In  addition  to  their  work  in 
North  America  through  MBM,  both  will 
help  nurture  mission  initiatives  that 
arise  in  Franconia  Conference.  "There  is 
a  clear  and  compelling  call  in  Franconia 
Conference  for  missions,"  Sawatzky 
says.  "There  is  enthusiasm  to  make  mis- 
sions the  priority  in  our  churches." 

"We  are  planning  overlapping  job  de- 
scriptions based  on  each  person's  specif- 
ic gifts  with  the  hope  that  both  persons 
will  provide  more  dynamic,  informed 
linkages  between  MBM  and  Franconia 
congregations,"  says  Philip  Bergey, 
Franconia  Conference  coordinator. 

"We  have  developed  a  very  good  rela- 
tionship," Santiago  says.  "God  has  knit 
our  hearts  together.  We  have  a  sense  of 
common  vision  and  spirituality  for  see- 
ing God's  healing  expanded  through  mis- 
sion activity  and  mission  work." — Mary 
Lou  Cummings  with  Tom  Price 
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High  activity  at  center 
creates  long  'Wish  List' 

Baltimore,  Md.  (EMM)— In  1996,  86 
young  adults  lived  at  the  Baltimore 
Discipleship  Center  (BDC)  and  re- 
ceived three  months  of  training  before 
going  out  on  17  Youth  Evangelism  Ser- 
vice (YES)  teams.  That  many  people 
means  high  traffic  throughout  the  14- 
bedroom  house  and  hard  use  of  house- 
hold items. 

'Adopting'  rooms.  BDC  has  released 
a  "Wish  List"  that  includes  appliances, 
furniture,  and  tools.  "So  many  times  we 
have  good  stuff  stored  away  in  our  at- 
tics, not  being  used.  Here's  a  chance  for 
people  to  clean  out  their  attics  and 
garages,  and  see  if  they  have  anything 
on  our  list,"  says  Brenda  Stoner,  who 
created  the  list  which  can  be  used  by  in- 
dividuals and  groups  looking  for  a  giv- 
ing project. 

Twelve  people  from  Hopewell  Men- 
nonite  Church,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  recently 
"adopted"  the  bathrooms.  "They  came 
down  one  day  and  painted.  One  of  the 
women  made  curtains  and  hung  them 
up,"  says  Stoner. 

Jointly  operated  by  Eastern  Menno- 
nite  Missions  and  Atlantic  Coast  Con- 
ference of  the  Mennonite  Church,  BDC 
is  one  of  two  training  centers  for  YES 
and  other  discipleship  training  and  mis- 
sion programs  for  young  adults. 

The  "Wish  List"  includes  kitchen  ap- 
pliances, furniture,  lamps,  mini-blinds, 
a  dehumidifier,  paint,  and  tools  for  the 
maintenance  staff.  The  list  also  in- 


Dan  Gehman  (left)  helps  Tricia  Peters 
(center)  and  Beth  Hollinger  to  interpret 
the  results  of  a  personality-type  test. 
Peters  and  Hollinger  are  two  of  the  86 
Youth  Evangelism  Service  participants 
who  lived  at  the  Baltimore  Discipleship 
Center  in  1996. 

eludes  items  for  Friendship  Corner,  the 
community  outreach  program  which 
meets  in  the  basement  of  the  Center 
and  is  operated  by  the  BDC  staff. 

Stoner,  married  to  BDC  director  Barry 
Stoner,  encourages  small  groups  or  Sun- 
day school  classes  to  adopt  a  room  at 
BDC.  The  complete  "Wish  List"  is  avail- 
able from  410  523-3352.— Carol  L.  Wert 


Somali  women  agree  to  lead  in  promoting  peace 


Nairobi,  Kenya  (MCC) — A  diverse 
group  of  Somali  women  from  various 
clans  gathered  here  in  October.  The  25 
women  included  midwives,  an  econo- 
mist, and  even  a  new  bride,  who  tradi- 
tionally would  still  have  been  confined 
to  the  house,  but  whose  husband  said, 
"If  it's  for  peace,  you  can  go." 

They  had  a  common  purpose:  to  dis- 
cuss how  Somali  women  can  foster 
peace  instead  of  fueling  their  country's 
ongoing  civil  war. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee 
(MCC)  contributed  $5,000  U.S.  / 
$7,800  Can.  to  Save  Somali  Women 
and  Children  to  hold  this  first-of-a- 
kind  peace  workshop  for  women.  "It 
was  awe-inspiring  for  me  to  be  part  of 
this  group,"  says  Bertha  Beachy,  who 
addressed  the  gathering  on  three  dif- 


ferent occasions.  Beachy,  a  member  of 
Assembly  Mennonite  Church,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  directs  Somalia  programs  for 
MCC  and  Eastern  Mennonite  Mis- 
sions. 

Women  play  a  unique  role  in  Soma- 
lia. Many  marriages  are  arranged 
across  clan  lines,  so  when  clan  warfare 
erupts,  a  woman's  brothers  and  father 
may  end  up  fighting  against  her  hus- 
band and  sons.  By  the  end  of  the  work- 
shop, the  women  agreed  they  would 
take  advantage  of  their  positions  as 
wives,  mothers,  and  daughters  to  be 
leaders  in  encouraging  reconciliation  in 
their  society. 

Of  the  25  women  who  attended  the 
workshop,  eight  were  from  inside 
Somalia.  The  others  were  refugees  in 
Kenya. 


Ten  Thousand  Villages 
board  meets  for  first  time 

Akron,  Pa.  (MCC)— Ten  Thousand 
Villages,  the  new  name  for  Selfhelp 
Crafts  of  the  World,  until  recently  func- 
tioned with  oversight  from  a  reference 
council.  This  year,  the  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  (MCC)  executive  com- 
mittee established  a  binational  Ten 
Thousand  Villages  board  to  approve 
and  oversee  the  program.  The  new 
board  officially  began  work  on  Dec.  12, 
1996,  in  sessions  held  here  at  Ten 
Thousand  Villages  headquarters. 

This  new  board  reports  to  the  MCC 
board.  Ten  Thousand  Villages  in  Cana- 
da has  a  separate  board  that  reports  to 
the  MCC  Canada  board. 

The  board  acted  on  several  issues, 
including  asking  Ten  Thousand  Vil- 
lages staff  to  consider  new  options  for 
store  models.  One  idea  is  to  increase 
the  number  of  stores  owned  and  operat- 
ed by  Ten  Thousand  Villages.  Presently 
most  stores  affiliated  with  Ten  Thou- 
sand Villages  are  owned  and  managed 
by  local  boards,  and  Ten  Thousand  Vil- 
lages serves  as  their  primary  whole- 
saler. Board  members  asked  that  re- 
search on  this  issue  be  reported  at  the 
next  meeting  in  June  1997. 

The  board  also  approved  the  Ten 
Thousand  Villages  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  December  1996.  This 
budget  is  based  on  an  8  percent  growth 
in  sales;  the  board  asked  that  budget 
cuts  be  made  in  May  if  sales  lag. 

— Larry  Guengerich 
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Japanese  thank  Mennonites  for  postwar  assistance 


Winnipeg,  Man.  (MCC  Canada)— 

Fifty  years  have  passed  since  Mennonite 

Central  Committee  (MCC)  and  12  other 

church-based  agencies  joined  efforts  in 

.         .  North  Amer- 

Can  we  imagine 

their  feelings 

toward  the  white 

Western  Christian 

country  which  had 

destroyed  Tokyo, 

Osaka,  Hiroshima, 

and  Nagasaki  and 

that  now  offered  to 

respond  with  help?' 

M.  Klassen 


ica  to  provide 
relief  and  re- 
habilitation 
assistance  in 
Japan. 

This  year 
the  Japa- 
nese Council 
of  Social 
Welfare  in 
Tokyo  invit- 
ed repre- 
sentatives 
from  the 
North  Amer- 
ican agen- 
cies to  participate  in  celebrations  com- 
memorating the  beginning  of  the  Li- 
cenced Agencies  for  Relief  in  Asia 
(LARA)  program. 

J.  M.  Klassen,  the  first  executive  di- 
rector of  MCC  Canada,  represented 
MCC  at  the  50th  anniversary  celebra- 
tions held  in  Tokyo  and  Osaka,  Nov.  13- 
19.  The  celebrations  were  planned  to 
convey  gratitude  to  the  North  American 
agencies  and  to 
remind  Jap- 
anese of  this 
postwar  devel- 
opment. All  ex- 
penses were 
covered  by  the 
Japanese  Coun- 
cil of  Social  Wel- 
fare. 

Klassen  says 
older  people  in 
the  audiences 
had  related  sto- 
ries of  how  the 
donations  of 
food,  clothing, 
medical  sup- 
plies, and 
school  supplies 
helped  them 
survive  the 
postwar  years. 
About  $400  mil- 
lion of  LARA 
relief  supplies 
were  distrib- 
uted to  14  mil- 
lion people 
from  November 


1946  to  June  1952.  They  were  sent  to 
welfare  institutions,  hospitals,  schools, 
and  households. 

The  agencies  contributing  the  sup- 
plies were  allowed  to  send  workers,  but 
the  supplies  were  distributed  by  LARA, 
not  by  the  workers.  Working  in  part- 
nership with  other  agencies  in  Asia 
was  a  new  experience  for  MCC,  says 
Klassen.  MCC's  primary  involvement 
in  the  1940s  was  the  resettlement  of 
Mennonite  refugees  from  Europe. 

"I  marvel  at  the  courage  of  J.  N. 
Byler  and  Orie  Miller  to  enter  into  the 
LARA  consortium,  knowing  full  well 
that  MCC  personnel  were  not  permit- 
ted to  distribute  the  relief  goods,"  says 
Klassen.  "The  goods  lost  their  identity 
when  they  became  LARA  supplies." 

Japanese  people  were  suspicious  of 
receiving  help  from  Americans.  "Can 
we  imagine  their  feelings  toward  the 
white  Western  Christian  country  which 
had  destroyed  Tokyo,  Osaka,  Hiroshi- 
ma, and  Nagasaki  and  that  now  offered 
to  respond  with  help?"  asks  Klassen. 

The  LARA  program  was  organized  in 
North  America  by  American  residents 
of  Japanese  ancestry,  with  encourage- 
ment from  three  missionaries  who  had 
worked  in  Japan. — Gladys  Terichow 


This  photo,  taken  in  the  late  1950s,  shows  an  MCC  quilt  being 
given  out  in  Japan.  In  1947  MCC  joined  Licenced  Agencies  for 
Relief  in  Asia  (LARA)  to  help  people  in  post-World  War  II 
Japan.  LARA  distributed  relief  supplies  to  14  million  Japanese. 


'Morning  Edition'  featured  Ten 
Thousand  Villages  on  Dec.  9.  The  Na- 
tional Public  Radio  (NPR)  morning  n<-WH 
program  included  a  report  by  -John  Burnett 
on  alternative  ways  to  give  holiday  gifts. 
The  report  mentioned  Sell'help  Crafts  of 
the  World,  the  former  name  of  Ten  Thou- 
sand Villages,  a  third-world  marketing 
program  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee. 
In  the  piece,  Burnett  compared  high  dollar 
gifts  "for  the  person  who  has  everything" 
with  projects  that  can  help  artisans  and 
their  families  in  developing  countries. 

Interest  in  the  story  was  so  high  that 
NPR  offices  in  Washington,  D.C.,  put  a 
recorded  message  on  their  phone  listing  the 
numbers  of  the  six  organizations  men- 
tioned in  the  report.  This  generated  nearly 
100  phone  calls  to  the  Ten  Thousand 
Villages  offices  in  Akron,  Pa.,  during  the 
next  week.  Other  organizations  mentioned 
in  the  report  had  similar  stories  of  being 
flooded  with  inquiries. — Larry  Guengerich 

A  chain  encircles  the  sanctuary  of 

Lockport  Mennonite  Church,  Stryker,  Ohio. 
A  paper  chain,  that  is.  Each  red,  white, 
yellow,  and  green  link  in  the  chain  repre- 
sents a  week  of  Bible  reading  (about  three 
chapters  a  day)  that  members  of  the  con- 
gregation have  completed.  That  means  at 
least  two  hours  of  reading  per  chain  link, 
estimates  Art  Chupp,  a  member  of  Lock- 
port's  Christian  education  committee  that 
organized  the  project.  Committee  members 
created  this  visual  tally  to  show  reading 
progress. 

Each  color  symbolizes  one  age  group;  red 
for  adults,  white  for  youth,  green  for 
students  in  grades  three  through  six,  and 
yellow  for  children  in  second  grade  and 
younger.  (Nightly  Bible  stories  read  aloud 
count  for  the  younger  children.) 

By  mid-November,  the  sanctuary  dis- 
played over  5,000  links,  representing  some 
10,000  hours  of  Bible  reading.  By  the  time 
the  project  was  completed  in  December,  the 
chain  encircled  worshipers  three  times.  It 
was  begun  in  January  1996. 

— Ohio  Evangel 

There  were  no  Power  Rangers  or  G.I. 
Joes  in  this  sale.  Members  of  the  peace 
and  justice  committee  of  First  Mennonite 
Church  in  Iowa  City  organized  the  second 
annual  "Nonviolent  Toy  Fair"  on  Nov.  2  to 
encourage  the  buying  of  nonviolent  toys  at 
Christmas.  Employees  of  seven  area  ven- 
dors who  carry  nonviolent  toys  sold  their 
merchandise  at  the  fair,  including  board 
games,  kites,  books,  puppets,  and  stuffed 
animals.  The  alternative  toy  fair  also 
included  crafts,  singing,  and  storytelling. 

"We  believe  people  should  select  toys 
that  emulate  the  values  that  we  want  our 
children  to  have  and  grow  into,"  says 
Andrea  Clinkenbeard,  a  founder  of  the 
fair. — Community  News  Advertiser 
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MCC  attempts  to  relieve  continued  effects  of  1991  Persian  Gulf  War 


Akron,  Pa.  (MCC)— The  "smart" 
bombs  no  longer  fall,  but  the  Persian 
Gulf  War  is  not  over.  It  is  Iraq's 
youngest  inhabitants — those  born  since 
the  six-week  land  war  ended  in  early 
1991 — who  are  most  often  the  victims. 
Over  the  past  six  years,  some  estimates 
say  that  500,000  Iraqi  children  have 
died  due  to  crippling  international 
sanctions.  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee (MCC)  is  working  to  help  Iraqi  chil- 
dren in  health  and  education. 

Short-term  pediatric  surgeons 
needed.  In  1997  MCC  plans  to  send 
three  teams  of  pediatric  surgeons  to 
Iraq  for  two-  to  three-week  periods. 
These  surgeons  will  perform  operations 
and  help  Iraqi  surgeons  upgrade  their 
skills.  The  surgeons  will  need  to  bring 

Mennonites  attend 
peace  tax  conference 

London,  England — Supporters  of 
peace  tax  campaigns  and  war  tax  resis- 
tance from  16  countries  met  here,  Nov. 
29-Dec.  1,  to  discuss  the  progress  and 
importance  of  working  corporately  to- 
ward a  peace  tax  law. 

Three  American  Mennonites  attend- 
ed the  conference  that  was  hosted  by 
British  members  of  the  Peace  Tax 
Campaign:  Marian  Franz,  director  of 
the  National  Campaign  for  a  Peace  Tax 
Fund;  Cesar  Flores,  member  of  the 
Honduran  Mennonite  Church,  and 
Susan  Balzer,  administration  commit- 
tee member  of  the  National  War  Tax 
Resistance  Coordinating  Committee. 

Speakers  reported  on  the  peace  tax 
legislation  proposals  in  various  coun- 
tries and  expressed  the  belief  that  if 
one  country  passes  a  peace  tax  bill, 
other  countries  would  soon  follow. 

In  1972,  the  United  States  became 
the  first  country  to  initiate  peace  tax 
bill  proposals.  Current  lobbying  efforts 
are  geared  toward  making  the  bill's 
passage  a  religious  freedom  issue. 

Keynote  speaker  Erik  Hummels,  from 
the  Netherlands,  defined  peace  as  "a  dy- 
namic process  of  cooperation  among  peo- 
ple which  includes  human  rights,  eco- 
nomic justice,  and  the  absence  of  situa- 
tions that  can  lead  to  war." 

In  addition  to  observing  Prisoners 
for  Peace  Day  and  honoring  those  who 
have  been  imprisoned  for  conscientious 
objection,  conference  participants  at- 
tended workshops  on  war  tax  resis- 
tance issues. 


all  necessary  supplies  and  medicines. 
Pediatric  surgeons  interested  in  this 
service  opportunity  can  contact  MCC. 

Mike  Nahall,  MCC's  main  partner  in 
Iraq  and  a  Middle  East  Council  of 
Churches  staffperson,  visited  health 
centers  and  hospitals  in  six  areas  of 
Iraq  in  April  and  May  1996.  In  a  coun- 
try that  until  six  years  ago  was  known 
for  its  quality  medical  system,  Nahall 
reports  that  many  pregnant  women 
come  to  the  hospital  empty-handed, 
with  no  supplies  for  their  newborns. 
Hospital  staff  cut  up  old  sheets  to  wrap 
the  babies.  In  one  hospital,  staff  daily 
choose  only  five  people  for  X-rays,  out 
of  some  200  who  need  them. 

Many  parents,  exhausted  by  the  ef- 
fort to  provide  enough  food  for  their 
families,  are  not  vaccinating  their  chil- 
dren. Once-rare  childhood  diseases  are 
now  common.  Anemia  is  common 
among  children  and  pregnant  women, 
leaving  them  particularly  vulnerable  to 
disease.  Water-borne  diseases  such  as 
typhoid  and  diarrhea  are  especially 
prevalent,  as  the  country  lacks  chlorine 
to  purify  water  and  has  not  been  able  to 
repair  sewage  systems  in  many  areas. 

Many  Iraqi  children  now  study  in 
schools  that  have  leaky  roofs,  broken 
windows,  and  few  supplies.  MCC  re- 


cently sent  13,600  school  kits  to  Iraq, 
arriving  in  time  for  the  start  of  the  new 
academic  year  in  October.  The  four  ex- 
ercise books,  four  pencils,  eraser,  and 
ruler  in  each  kit  were  far  beyond  what 
parents  could  afford.  But  it  was  the  col- 
ored pencils  or  crayons  in  each  kit  that 
"brought  a  sparkle  to  the  children's 
eyes,"  report  CARE  workers  who  dis- 
tributed the  kits.  (MCC  has  no  workers 
in  Iraq.)  CARE  workers  say  that  most 
children  had  never  seen  these  items  be- 
fore. 

CARE  workers  distributed  all  but 
250  of  the  kits  to  students  at  27  of  the 
poorest  primary  schools.  The  re- 
maining kits  went  to  students  at  two 
schools  for  deaf  children  in  Baghdad, 
Iraq's  capital.  This  was  the  second 
shipment  of  MCC  school  kits  to  Iraq; 
the  first  batch  was  sent  in  1993. 

A  hopeful  step.  Under  a  United 
Nations  deal,  Iraq  is  now  permitted  to 
sell  oil  valued  at  $2  billion  (U.S.)  over 
the  next  six  months  to  buy  food  and 
medicines.  Ed  Epp,  MCC's  director  of 
Middle  East  programs,  calls  the  oil-for- 
food  deal  a  "hopeful  step,"  but  he  says 
tremendous  needs  will  remain.  Thirty 
percent  of  the  sale  proceeds  will  go  to 
Kuwaitis  and  others  harmed  by  Iraqis 
during  the  war.  — Pearl  Sensenig 


After  his  child  was 
mauled  by  a  stray 
dog,  this  father 
discovered  the 
hospital  in  Kerala, 
like  most  hospitals 
throughout  Iraq,  was 
ill-equipped  and  had 
only  half  a  dose  of 
rabies  medicine, 
with  no  possibility  of 
obtaining  more.  Mike 
Nahall,  the  photo- 
grapher, was  unable 
to  discover  what 
happened  to  this 
child.  Nahall  is  a 
Middle  East  Council 
of  Churches  worker 
in  Iraq  who  distrib- 
utes Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee's  food 
aid. 
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•  Jubilee  tops  curricula.  The 

Jubilee:  God's  Good  News 
children's  Sunday  school 
curriculum  rated  highest  in 
customer  satisfaction  and 
emerged  as  a  model  for  future 
curriculum  planning  in  a  re- 
cent telephone  survey  of  nine 
denominations.  Among  the 
denominations  surveyed  by 
an  ecumenical  research  group 
were  the  Mennonite  Church 
and  Church  of  the  Brethren. 
Churches  that  use  Jubilee 
gave  it  high  marks  for  re- 
sources that  appeal  to  chil- 
dren, ease  of  preparation,  and 
hands-on  activities.  The  Men- 
nonites  surveyed  showed  a  61 
percent  usage  rate  of  the 
denominational  curriculum. 

•  Results  announced.  The  re- 
sults of  the  John  Horsch  Men- 
nonite History  Essay  Contest 
were  announced  by  John 
Sharp,  director  of  the  Histori- 
cal Committee  of  the  Menno- 
nite Church.  Class  I  (seminary 
and  graduate  school):  Shuji 
Moriichi,  first  place;  Paulus 
Widjaja,  second  place;  Natasha 
Sawatsky,  third  place.  Class  II 
(undergraduate):  Heather 
Esau,  first  place;  Eric  Jantzen, 
second  place;  Maria  Hersh- 
berger,  third  place.  The  dead- 
line for  submission  for  next 
year's  contest  is  June  15. 

•  Seminary  celebrates  books. 

Two  recently  published  books 
were  reason  for  celebration  at 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  on 
Dec.  5.  Ted  Koontz  was  hon- 
ored as  editor  of  Godward: 
Personal  Stories,  published  by 
Herald  Press,  and  Ben  Ollen- 
berger  was  recognized  for  his 
commentary  on  Zechariah, 
published  by  Abingdon  Press. 

•  SALT  invites  applicants. 

Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee's Serving  and  Learning  To- 
gether (SALT)  program  is 
inviting  applications.  Young 
adults  ages  18-24  can  apply  for 
a  year-long  assignment  in 
Africa,  Asia,  Europe,  Latin 
America,  and  the  Middle  East. 
Applications  are  available  from 
717  859-1151  or  204  261-6381. 

•  Exhibit  opens.  Antique  arti- 
facts from  Swiss-Mennonite 
communities  in  Ohio  will  be 
on  display,  Jan.  12-Feb.  26,  in 
the  Goshen  (Ind.)  College  Art 
Gallery.  "Swiss  Mennonite 
Decorative  Arts,"  which  in- 
cludes quilts,  clothing,  furni- 
ture, and  books  from  the 
Kidron  and  Bluffton  commu- 
nities, is  researched  and  di- 
rected by  Stanley  Kaufman. 


•  Correction.  The  Dec.  24, 
1996,  issue  of  Gospel  Herald 
failed  to  list  Don  Mylin  as  the 
photographer  for  the  picture 
on  pages  6-7. 

•  New  appointments: 

Suzanne  K.  Cockley,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  director  of  the  adult 
degree  completion  program, 
Eastern  Mennonite  Universi- 
ty, Harrisonburg,  Va. 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

Spencer  Bradford  was  ordained 
at  Greensboro  (N.C.)  Menno- 
nite Fellowship  on  Nov.  24. 

B.  Frank  Byler  completed  an  in- 
terim pastorate  at  Mennonite 
Church  of  Warsaw  (Ind.)  on 
Nov.  30. 

David  Geib  was  licensed  as  min- 
ister at  Coalridge  (Mont.) 
Mennonite  Church  on  Dec.  8. 

Linford  L.  Good  and  Ray  K.  Lea- 
man  were  licensed  and  in- 
stalled as  deacons  at 
Mellinger  Mennonite  Church, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  on  Dec.  8. 
Paul  M.  Zehr  led  the  service. 

Richard  Gullman  was  licensed 
as  assistant  pastor  of  Morning 
View  Mennonite  Church, 
Linville,  Va.,  on  Oct.  27. 

William  Hatter  was  ordained  at 
Staunton  (Va.)  Mennonite 
Church  on  Oct.  13. 

Alan  Leinbach  was  installed  as 
co-pastor  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  of  Warsaw  (Ind.)  on 
Dec.  1. 

Jewel  Martin  was  licensed  as 
associate  campus  pastor  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  Universi- 
ty, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  on  Nov. 
17. 

Gary  Richard  was  licensed  and 
installed  as  co-pastor  at  the 
Mennonite  Church  of  Warsaw 
(Ind.)  on  Dec.  1. 

David  Slabach  was  licensed  as 
spiritual  minister,  Steve  Good 
was  commissioned  as  admin- 
istrative minister,  and  Paul 
Slabach  was  commissioned  as 
caring  minister  at  Faith  Men- 
nonite Church,  Cluster 
Springs,  Va.,  on  Nov.  3. 

•  Missionary  transitions: 

Wanita  Knouse  returned  to  the 
United  States  on  Dec.  19  after 
15  months  in  Peru  with  East- 
ern Mennonite  Missions 
(EMM).  Her  address  is  1118 
Dartmouth  Road,  Hummels- 
town,  PA  17036. 

Jeanette  and  Joseph  Nyakyema, 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  left  on 
Dec.  28  for  a  three-year  term 
in  Tanzania  as  mission  associ- 
ates with  EMM. 

•  Coming  events: 

Commissioning  service  for  30 
young  adults  entering  Youth 
Evangelism  Service,  Lancas- 


ter (Pa.)  Mennonite  High 
School,  Jan.  19.  Antonio  Ulloa 
will  present  the  message. 
More  information  from  East- 
ern Mennonite  Missions  at 
717  898-2251. 

Basic  institute  in  conflict  man- 
agement and  mediation,  Fres- 
no (Calif.)  Pacific  University, 
Jan.  27-31.  Provides  insights 
and  strategies  for  dealing 
with  interpersonal  and  group 
conflicts.  Ron  Claassen  and 
Dalton  Reimer  are  instruc- 
tors. More  information  avail- 
able from  800  909-8677. 

Meeting  of  Nurturing  Women  for 
Church  Leadership,  Lancaster 
Mennonite  Conference  Cen- 
ter, Feb.  2.  "Women  Leaders 
Communicating  Effectively"  is 
the  theme.  More  information 
is  available  from  717  442- 
9888. 

Mission  weekend,  Manhattan 
(N.Y.)  Mennonite  Fellowship, 
Feb.  8-9.  Linford  Stutzman  is 
the  speaker  and  Chuck  and 
Jon  Neufeld  are  the  musi- 
cians. More  information  from 
212  673-7970. 

MCC  U.S.  Washington  Office 
spring  seminar,  Washington, 
D.C.,  April  13-15.  "Planting 
Seeds  of  Hope:  The  Ministry 
of  Political  Advocacy"  is  the 
theme.  Explores  the  biblical 
basis  of  advocacy  and  includes 
workshops  on  policy  issues 
and  visits  to  legislators'  of- 
fices. More  information  from 
202  544-6564. 

Bethaus,  Meetinghouse,  Church: 
An  Historical  Inquiry  into  the 
Architecture  of  Anabaptist- 
Mennonite  Worship  Spaces 
and  Places,  The  Meeting- 
house, Harleysville,  Pa.,  Oct. 
16-18.  Co-sponsored  by  the 
Germantown  Mennonite  His- 
toric Trust  and  the  Mennonite 
Historians  of  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania. Speakers  from  six 
countries  include  John  Ruth, 
Keith  Sprunger,  Peter 
Klassen,  and  Piet  Visser. 
More  information  from  215 
256-3020. 

•  New  books: 

/  Tell  You  a  Mystery:  Life,  Death, 
and  Eternity,  by  Johann 
Christopher  Arnold,  shows 
how  suffering  and  death  can 
be  given  meaning.  The  book 
includes  stories  of  hope  from 
members  of  the  Bruderhof. 
Available  from  Plough  Pub- 
lishing, 800  521-8011. 

•  New  resources: 

Living  the  Vision:  Spirituality 
and  Stewardship  is  the  first 
in  a  series  of  three  elective 
studies  on  the  Vision:  Healing 
and  Hope  statement.  De- 
signed for  use  by  groups  or  in- 


dividuals. Available  from 
Faith  &  Life  Press,  800  743- 
2484. 

•  Job  openings: 

Degree-completion  program  rep- 
resentative for  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
campus,  Eastern  Mennonite 
University,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
Position  based  in  Lancaster. 
Qualifications  include  bache- 
lor's degree  and  experience  in 
promotion,  marketing,  adver- 
tising, public  relations,  and 
strategic  planning.  Send  letter 
of  application,  resume,  tran- 
scripts (unofficial  acceptable), 
and  three  references  to  John 
David  Bowman,  62  Crestmont 
Court,  Lititz,  PA  17602. 

Executive  secretary  /  publisher, 
Commission  on  Education  of 
the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church,  Newton,  Kan. 
Qualifications  include  strate- 
gic planning  and  human  re- 
source management  skills. 
Experience  in  church  publish- 
ing, theological  education,  and 
experience  in  Christian  edu- 
cation and  curriculum  writing 
are  helpful.  Position  begins 
summer  of  1997.  Send  confi- 
dential inquiries  to  James 
Schrag,  General  Secretary, 
General  Conference  Menno- 
nite Church,  Box  347,  New- 
ton, KS  67114. 

Store  manager,  Selfhelp  Crafts 
of  the  World  store,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa.  Qualifications  in- 
clude retail  management, 
computer,  and  financial  expe- 
rience. Part-time  assistant 
store  manager  position  also 
open.  Send  cover  letter,  resu- 
me, and  salary  requirements 
to  Selfhelp  Crafts,  857  W. 
Lancaster  Ave.,  Bryn  Mawr, 
PA  19010. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Elmira,  Ont.:  Pierre  Shantz, 
Steve  Gervais,  Michelle 
Horst,  Jill  Martin,  Gary  Bau- 
man,  Jennifer  Dyck.  Ryan 
Martin,  Kim  Weber,  Bert  and 
Jo-Anne  Weber,  Richard  Neff, 
Derek  Martin,  and  Jamie 
Weber-Steckly. 

Lockport,  Stryker,  Ohio:  Jan 
Birky. 

Neil  Avenue,  Columbus, 
Ohio:  David  Carlson,  Lela 
Faye  Graber,  Rodney  Graber, 
Connie  Hand,  Richard  Hand, 
Louise  Hawkley,  Ken  Hawk- 
ley,  Rhonda  Pfaltzgraff,  Jose 
Rolon,  Becky  Waybill,  Jim 
Yoder,  and  Kathy  Yoder. 

North  Suburban,  Mundelein, 
111.:  Phil  and  Karen  Kym  and 
Desiree  Ingraham. 

Toledo,    Ohio:  Anneliese 
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Frank,  Thomas  Frank,  Jen- 
nifer Hartzler,  Aaron  Mintz, 
and  Pat  Riley. 

Valley  View,  Spartansburg, 
Pa.:  Amber  Catalfu,  Darcy 
Catalfu,  Donni  Esh,  Dana 
Keeler,  Betty  Maynard,  Clin- 
ton Miller,  Mike  Rash,  Tina 
Rash,  and  Jason  Troyer. 

Zurich,  Ont.:  Brant  Boshart, 
Pam  Estep,  Ben  Gingerich, 
Adam  Lloyd,  Jeanine  Melick, 
Dustin  Steckle,  Jeff  Steckle, 
and  Jessica  Verhoog. 


 BIRTHS  

Bartel,  Janel  Meirowsky  and 
Kelvin,  Newton,  Kan.,  Shaye 
Lynn  (first  child),  Oct.  16. 

Keller,  Patti  Troyer  and  Joe, 
Middlebury,  Ind.,  Philip 
Joseph  (first  child),  Nov.  20. 

Kinzie,  Kathryn  Gombos  and 
Peter,  Plattsville,  Ont.,  Tyler 
John  (first  child),  Nov.  12. 

Krabill,  Kris  Petty  and  Merrill, 
North  Newton,  Kan.,  Emily 
Grace  (second  child),  Dec.  13. 

Lapp,  Carol  Hartnell  and 
Randy,  Canby,  Ore.,  Brant 


Randal  Isaac  (first  child), 
born  Dec.  1,  received  for  adop- 
tion Dec.  3. 

Oyer,  Vonnie  Miller  and  Stan, 
Hubbard,  Ore.,  Trevor  Jay 
(second  child),  Oct.  29. 

Ramer,  Victoria  Myer  and 
Shawn,  Bloomfield,  N.J.,  Selene 
Myer  (second  child),  Nov.  29. 

Shantz,  Faye  Zehr  and  Scott 
New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  Madeline 
Rose  (third  child),  Nov.  23. 

Stauffer,  Brenda  Gingerich  and 
Ardell,  Akron,  Pa.,  Graham 
Stuart  (second  child),  Dec.  14. 

Stoltzfus,  Kim  Hostetler  and 
Vernon,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Ash- 
ley Morgan  (first  child),  Dec. 
17. 

Swartley,  Jan  Alderfer  and 
Phil,  Souderton,  Pa.,  Jenise 
Rae  (third  child),  Dec.  7. 

Tro,  Karen  Kauffman  and 
Jorge,  Canby,  Ore.,  Sara 
Kauffman  (first  child),  Dec.  4. 

LInruh,  Melissa  Rumsey  and 
Jay,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Kelsey 
Michelle  (second  child),  Dec. 
14. 

Vrolijk,  Radella  Todd  and  Lin- 
wood,  Hinton,  Va.,  Alec  Dirk 
(second  child),  Dec.  16. 

Wanker,  Kristal  Troyer  and 


Donald,  Meadville,  Pa.,  Olivia 
Grace  (first  child),  Nov.  17. 
Weaver,    Lyz    Witzky  and 
Justin,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Emily 
Ann  (first  child),  Nov.  25. 


MARRIAGES 

Carrion-Labra:  Carmen  Car- 
rion, Campbell,  Ohio  (First 
Spanish  Baptist),  and  Alfonso 
Labra,  Salem,  Ohio  (Midway), 
Dec.  14,  by  Marc  Hershberger 
and  Jose  Cruz. 

Clark-Grimm:  Jeremy  Clark, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  (Midway), 
and  Tracy  Grimm,  Leetonia, 
Ohio  (United  Methodist),  Dec. 
14,  by  Charles  Ready  and 
Larry  Rohrer. 

Henschen-Weaver:  Robert 
Henschen,  Wakarusa,  Ind. 
(Missionary),  and  Kris 
Weaver,  Wakarusa,  Ind.  (Yel- 
low Creek),  Dec.  14,  by  Wesley 
J.  Bontreger. 

Hogan-Kehr:  John  Hogan,  War- 
saw, Ind.  (Church  of  the 
Brethren),  and  Dianne  Kehr, 
Goshen,  Ind.  (Yellow  Creek), 
Dec.  7,  by  Wesley  J.  Bontreger. 


DEATHS 


Byler,  Sadie  A.  Peachey,  97, 

Belleville,  Pa.  Born:  Jan.  15, 
1899,  Belleville,  Pa.,  to  Thomas 
J.  and  Jemima  R.  Yoder 
Peachey.  Died:  Dec.  16,  1996, 
Belleville,  Pa.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: Martha  Zook,  Ruth 
Kauffman,  Bertha  Peachey, 
Lois  E.  Peachey,  David  A.,  Ray- 
mond J.,  Leonard  E.,  Florence 
Richer;  sister:  Elsie  A. 
Peachey;  33  grandchildren,  64 
great-grandchildren,  8  great- 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  David  J.  Byler  (hus- 
band), Ella  Mae  Byler  and 
Verna  J.  Yoder  (daughters), 
and  Jesse  T.  (son).  Funeral  and 
burial:  Dec.  19,  Locust  Grove 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Max 
Zook  and  Erie  Renno. 
Funk,  Walter,  70,  Warsaw, 
Ind.  Born:  Sept.  20,  1926, 
Caoxian,  Shandong,  China,  to 
Cornelius  and  Anna  Funk. 
Died:  Nov.  30,  1996,  Millers- 
burg,  Ind.,  of  cancer.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Amanda  Funk; 
children:  Harry,  Ruben,  Marie 
Whirledge,  Betty;  brother: 


/  want  it  all.  .  . 


"I'm  at  a  Mennonite  college 
because  I  want  it  all  —  academic 
excellence,  an  appreciation  for  the 
Mennonite  heritage,  and  an 
environment  actively  seeking  the 
presence  of  God. " 

—  John  D.  Roth,  professor  of  history  and  religion 


For  more  information: 

Admissions  Office,  Goshen  College 
1700  S.  Main,  Goshen,  IN  46526 
(800)  348-7422  or  (219)  535-7535 
Fax:  (219)  535-7609 
E-mail:  Admissions@Goshen.edu 
Web  address:  http://www.goshen.edu 
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• 

•  •  Come  to  see  how  Associated  Menno- 

nite  Biblical  Seminary  might  fit  into 
your  future.  We'll  line  up  all  the  pieces 
for  an  unforgetable  visit  to  AMBS: 

•  sitting  in  on  classes 

•  worshipping  in  a  chapel  service 

•  visiting  with  professors 

•  learning  to  know  students 

•  touring  the  library 

•  touring  on-campus  housing 

•  getting  answers  about  financial  aid 

Nothing  can  compare  to  actually  being 
there! 


Melvin;  6  grandchildren.  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  Dec.  3,  Clin- 
ton Brick  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Ron  Kennel,  Marvin  Stutz- 
man,  and  Calvin  Yoder. 

He  was  ordained  in  1955  and 
pastored  Mennonite  churches 
in  Oklahoma,  Indiana,  and 
Missouri. 

Hartzler,  Paul  William,  81, 
Minonk,  111.  Born:  July  12, 
1915,  Minonk,  111.,  to  J.  D.  and 
Emma  Mae  Schertz  Hartzler. 
Died:  Nov.  30,  1996,  Chenoa, 
111.  Survivors — wife:  Aldine  G. 
Yordy  Hartzler;  children: 
Roger,  Phil,  Mary  Slutz;  sis- 
ters: Alta  Litwiller,  Ruth 
Schertz;  8  grandchildren.  Fu- 
neral: Dec.  3,  Waldo  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Lester  Zook 
and  Steve  Estes.  Burial: 
Waldo  Township  Cemetery. 

Honsberger,  Ralph,  92,  On- 
tario. Born:  June  6,  1904,  St. 
Joseph  Island,  Ont.,  to  George 
and  Annie  Reesor  Honsberger. 
Died:  Dec.  13,  1996,  Cam- 
bridge, Ont.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: Charlotte  Romagnoli, 
Hugh,  Joan  Jahnche,  Margaret 
Chester;  stepchildren:  Vernon 
Brubacher,  Dorothy  Snyder, 
Marjorie  Jackson,  Lewis 
Brubacher,  Lloyd  Brubacher, 
Eva  Good.  Predeceased  by: 
Arminta  Brubacher  Honsberg- 
er (second  wife),  Irene  Smith 
Honsberger  (first  wife),  Keith 
(son),  Madeline  Thompson 
(daughter),  and  Mary  Brubach- 
er (stepdaughter).  Funeral: 
Dec.  16,  First  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Kevin  Block.  Buri- 
al: Vineland  Cemetery. 

Kauffman,  Elwood,  75,  Mid- 
dlebury,  Ind.  Born:  Sept.  8, 
1921,  Clinton  Twp.,  Ind.,  to 
Ora  M.  and  Ella  Steele  Kauff- 
man. Died:  Sept.  14,  1996, 
Middlebury,  Ind.,  of  cancer. 
Survivors — wife:  Irene  Kauff- 
man; children:  Glenda  Put- 
man,  Wanda  Hoffman,  Melba 
Lutes,  Prentice  Lantzer,  El- 
wood Jay;  stepbrothers  and 
sister:  Robert  and  Hubert 
Nussbaum,  Helen  Stauder;  10 
grandchildren.  Predeceased 
by:  Maryella  (daughter).  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  Sept.  18, 
Clinton  Brick  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Ron  Kennel  and 
John  J.  Yoder. 

Kratz,  Pearl  Gehman,  91, 
Souderton,  Pa.  Born:  Feb.  26, 
1905,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  to  Syl- 
vannus  and  Alice  Souder 
Gehman.  Died:  Dec.  12,  1996, 
Souderton,  Pa.,  of  a  stroke. 
Survivors — children:  Shirley 
Brandes,  Doris  K.  Dayton; 
brother  and  sister:  Wilbur 
Gehman,  Leverne  Gehman; 
11  grandchildren,  8  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Linford  L.  Kratz  (hus- 


band). Funeral:  Dec.  15,  Soud- 
erton Mennonite  Homes,  by 
Michael  A.  Meneses  and  Dou- 
glas B.  Jantzi.  Burial:  Plains 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Mast,  Decker  Estes,  4  months, 
Longmont,  Colo.  Born:  June 
30,  1996,  Longmont,  Colo.,  to 
Eldon  and  Terry  Stutzman 
Mast.  Died:  Nov.  15,  1996, 
Denver,  Colo.,  following  heart 
surgery.  Survivors — parents; 
sister:  Lily;  grandparents: 
Ernest  and  Esther  Mast  and 
Harvella  Stutzman;  great- 
grandfather: Alvey  Baer.  Fam- 
ily attends  Boulder  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral:  Nov.  20,  by 
Steve  Goering  and  Susan  Ort- 
man-Goering.  Cremated. 

Miller,  Freda  Luella  Swartz- 
entruber,  72.  Born:  May  21, 
1924,  Oakland,  Md.,  to  Daniel 
L.  and  Dora  Lichty  Swartzen- 
truber.  Died:  Dec.  12,  1996. 
Survivors — husband:  Gerald 
Miller;  children:  Gerald  Jr., 
Linda  Vandenberg,  Dora  Dise, 
Hazel  Miller,  Sharon  Riley; 
sisters:  Betty  Beeghly,  Harri- 
ett Moon;  8  grandchildren.  Fu- 
neral: Dec.  15,  Christiana 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Dean 
Witmer  and  Melville  Nafziger. 
Burial:  Sadsbury  Friends 
Meeting  Burial  Grounds. 

Miller,  Lina  Kauffman  Sny- 
der, 91,  Albany,  Ore.  Born: 
April  11,  1905,  Kenmare, 
N.D.,  to  Levi  C.  and  Rebecca 
Sharp  Kauffman.  Died:  Nov. 
30,  1996,  Albany,  Ore.,  of 
heart  failure.  Survivors — hus- 
band: Paul  W.  Miller;  sons: 
Harold,  Delbert,  and  Ivan 
Snyder;  stepchildren:  Donald, 
James,  and  Duane  Miller, 
Lois  Summer,  Mary  Summer; 
13  grandchildren,  2  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Menno  S.  Snyder  (first 
husband).  Congregational 
membership:  Prince  of  Peace 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
and  burial:  Dec.  5,  Fairview 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Al 
Burkey  and  Dave  Stutzman. 

Miller,  Ralph,  91,  Goshen,  Ind. 
Born:  Feb.  8,  1905,  LaGrange 
County,  Ind.,  to  Uriah  Y.  and 
Barbara  Miller.  Died:  Dec.  13, 
1996,  Goshen,  Ind.,  of  a 
stroke.  Survivors — wife: 
Wealtha  Foster  Miller;  daugh- 
ter: Barbara  Kohlhaas;  2 
grandchildren.  Funeral:  Dec. 
15,  Emma  Mennonite  Church, 
by  John  C.  Murray.  Burial: 
Shore  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Moyer,  Edna  L.  Springer,  86, 
Souderton,  Pa.  Born:  Feb.  24, 
1910,  Morwood,  Pa.,  to  Jacob 
S.  and  Mary  Lewis  Springer. 
Died:  Dec.  15,  1996,  Souder- 
ton, Pa.  Survivors — children: 
Kenneth  S.,  Richard  S.,  Robert 
S.,  Mildred  S.  Zook,  Mary 
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Ellen  Stoltzfus;  brothers: 
Jacob  and  Henry  Springer;  10 
grandchildren,  5  great-grand- 
children. Predeceased  by:  Ellis 
S.  Moyer  (husband).  Funeral: 
Dec.  19,  Souderton  Mennonite 
Homes  Chapel,  by  John  M. 
Ehst,  Steven  E.  Landis,  and 
Floyd  M.  Hackman.  Burial: 
Franconia  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Snyder,  Lilly  Witmer,  100, 
Baden,  Ont.  Born:  1896, 
Mannheim,  Ont.,  to  Isaiah 
and  Jemima  Swartz  Witmer. 
Died:  Tavistock,  Ont.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Pearl  Bech- 
tel,  Ethel  Roth,  Ruth  Bow- 
man, Vernice  Snyder;  sisters: 
Joyce  Witmer,  Susie  Knech- 
tel;  21  grandchildren,  45 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Arthur  K.  Snyder 
(husband).  Funeral  and  buri- 
al: Nov.  24,  Wilmot  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Glyn  Jones. 

Stuckey,  Andrew  J.,  37,  Arch- 
bold,  Ohio.  Born:  Sept.  28, 
1959,  Morenci,  Mich.,  to 
Loren  and  Rutheda  Grieser 
Stuckey.  Died:  Dec.  13,  1996, 
Bowling  Green,  Ohio,  in  an  in- 
dustrial accident.  Survivors — 
wife:  Lori  King  Stuckey;  chil- 
dren: Levi,  Logan,  Audrey; 
mother;  brothers  and  sister: 
Gary,  Dean,  Allen,  Philip, 
Glenda  Nofziger.  Funeral  and 
burial:  Dec.  17,  Lockport  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Allen  Rut- 
ter  and  Charles  Gautsche. 

Weaver,  Alta  Lehman,  92, 
Boardman,  Ohio.  Born:  July 
29,  1904,  Washingtonville, 
Ohio,  to  Henry  and  Maggie 
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Summers  Lehman.  Died:  Dec. 
5,  1996,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
Survivors — children:  Hazel 
Wakeman,  Parthenia  Mead, 
Goldy  Weaver;  8  grandchil- 
dren, 12  great-grandchildren, 
one  great-great-grandchild. 
Predeceased  by:  Melvin  C. 
Weaver  (husband).  Funeral: 
Dec.  7,  North  Lima  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Robert 
Wengerd.  Burial:  Midway 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Aaron  S.,  83,  Belleville, 
Pa.  Born:  Sept.  26,  1913, 
Belleville,  Pa.,  to  Crist  P.  and 
Lydia  A.  Sharp  Yoder.  Died: 
Dec.  14,  1996,  Belleville,  Pa. 
Survivors — children:  Leonard 
P.,  Ronald  E.,  Mary  Ellen 
Biber,  Richard  A.;  brothers 
and  sisters:  Alpheus  J., 
Joseph  W.,  Lomie,  Naomi  B.; 
8  grandchildren.  Predeceased 
by:  Effie  T.  King  Yoder  (wife). 
Funeral  and  burial:  Dec.  17, 
Locust  Grove  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Max  Zook,  Erie 
Renno,  and  John  Keefer. 

Ziegler,  A.  Gertrude  Min- 
inger,  84,  Souderton,  Pa. 
Born:  Dec.  21,  1911,  Hatfield, 
Pa.,  to  Henry  G.  and  Sallie 
Schlosser  Mininger.  Died: 
Dec.  11,  1996,  Souderton,  Pa. 
Survivors — husband:  Warren 
K.  Ziegler;  daughters:  Mary 
Jane  Kratz,  Ruth  Ann  Fly; 
brother:  Joseph  Mininger;  5 
grandchildren,  3  great-grand- 
children. Funeral  and  burial: 
Dec.  15,  Line  Lexington  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Lowell  H. 
Delp,  John  King,  and  Robert 
Walters. 
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THE  I^ORD 


The  key  to  self-discipline 


I've  never  been  big  on  New  Year's  resolu- 
tions. The  way  I  see  it,  all  the  hoopla  around 
making — and  breaking — promises  to  ourselves 
and  to  each  other  is  one  way  we  humans  have 
of  deluding  ourselves  into  thinking  we  really 
can  discipline  ourselves — if  we  want.  But  if 
we're  honest,  most  of  us  must  admit  that  hap- 
pens all  too  little. 

But  I've  also  discovered  that  I  need  those 
occasions  when  I  assess  what  my  life  is  about.  I 
need  to  reaffirm  my  commitments  and  renew 
my  covenants.  If  I  don't,  things  will  not  only 
continue  as  they  have  been,  they'll  also  likely 
deteriorate.  So  if  I  don't  make  resolutions  at  the 
new  year's  start,  I  do  find  this  a  good  time  to 
think  through  where  I'm  headed. 

So  how  do  I  want  to  order  my  life  in  1997? 

I  got  ideas  for  that  this  past  summer  during 
the  annual  sessions  of  Allegheny  Mennonite 
Conference.  They  came  during  a  sermon  on 
1  Tim.  1:5  by  Anne  Stuckey,  minister  of  leader- 
ship for  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries.  I  was  challenged,  as  a  disciple  of 
Jesus  Christ,  to  build  my  life  around  three 
things: 

1.  A  pure  heart.  "Keep  yourself  pure,"  Paul 
wrote  to  Timothy.  I  don't  know  about  the  world 
Timothy  experienced,  but  I  find  that  can  be  a 
real  struggle  today.  Everywhere  I  turn,  there 
are  things  that  will  feed  my  fantasies  about 
sex,  my  worries  about  money  and  how  to  ac- 
cumulate more,  my  need  for  power  and  control, 
even  at  the  expense  of  other  people. 

Not  that  I  give  outright  expression  to  any  of 
these.  I  know  well  to  keep  these  lusts  and 
desires  hidden  from  others.  But  that  is  exactly 
where  the  Spirit  needs  to  work — in  those  hid- 
den recesses  of  my  heart. 

"Whatever  is  pure  .  .  .  think  about  these 
things,"  Paul  says  in  Phil.  4:8.  And  Jesus  re- 
minds me  that  it  is  the  pure  in  heart  who  will 
see  God  (Matt.  5:8). 

This  year  I  will  strive  to  be  more  pure.  I  will 
do  that  by  monitoring  what  I  allow  myself  to 
think  about. 

2.  A  good  conscience.  "I  am  speaking  the 
truth  .  .  .  my  conscience  confirms  it  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,"  Paul  writes  in  Rom.  9:1. 

Another  thing  I  find  difficult:  to  speak  the 


truth — without  embellishment,  without  hiding 
some  of  the  facts,  and  with  not  being  satisfied 
to  let  wrong  impressions  stand.  Is  there  any- 
thing our  world  needs  more  than  Christians 
who  are  people  of  integrity,  persons  whose  "yes" 
means  "yes"  and  whose  "no"  is  "no"?  That  is  the 
way  to  a  good  conscience. 

Conscience  is  not  something  we  hear  a  lot 
about  these  days.  It  goes  against  other  possible 
goals:  self-realization,  independence,  honor, 
and  prestige.  And  yet  we  reject  conscience  and 
what  it  says  to  our  own  peril.  It's  the  way  we 
"suffer  shipwreck  in  the  faith"  (1  Tim.  1:19). 

This  year  I  will  strive  to  keep  a  clear  con- 
science. I  will  say  what  I  mean,  and  I  will  tell 
the  whole  truth,  even  when  it  puts  me  at  a 
disadvantage. 

3.  A  sincere  faith.  "I  am  reminded  of  your 
sincere  faith,"  Paul  wrote  to  Timothy  (2  Tim. 
1:5).  What  is  sincere  faith?  One  free  from  deceit 
or  false  pretense.  One  that  loves  God  for  who 
God  is,  not  for  what  I  get  out  of  it.  A  sincere 
faith  is  to  be  a  Christian,  not  for  my  glory  or  to 
advance  my  cause,  but  because  I  have  been 
chosen  by  God  for  worship  and  service. 

Indeed,  says  Paul,  note  what  happens  to  you 
when  your  faith  is  sincere.  You  get  a  gift  from 
God — a  spirit  of  courage,  of  power,  of  love,  and 
of  self-discipline  (2  Tim.  1:7). 

And  suddenly  I'm  back  to  where  I  started: 
self-discipline.  From  Paul  I  gather  that, 
for  the  Christian,  self-discipline  doesn't 
come  through  any  manipulation  of  the  will — or 
even  a  desire  to  try  harder.  The  spirit  of  self- 
discipline — for  which  so  many  of  us  long  and 
strive,  the  frailty  of  which  we're  so  acutely 
aware  at  New  Year's — this  self-discipline  is  a 
gift  from  God.  It's  something  for  which  we  can 
pray,  something  to  which  we  can  open  our- 
selves at  any  time  of  the  year. 

"I  remind  you  to  rekindle  the  gift  of  God  that 
is  within  you,"  Paul  writes  to  Timothy — and  to 
me  (2  Tim.  1:6).  I  find  that  a  helpful  reminder. 
So  is  the  fact  that,  through  the  spirit  of  self- 
discipline,  the  result  of  a  sincere  faith,  I  can 
come  to  a  pure  heart  and  a  good  conscience. 

All  of  which  are  God's  gifts  to  me  as  I  start  a 
new  year. — jlp 
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Rosita  began  to  wonder  how  welcome  she  was.  Why, 
when  many  Mennonites  spend  years  tracing  their 
ancestors  back  to  immigrants,  haven't  they  time  to 
speak  out  against  the  present  anti-immigration  craze? 
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Whether  Moabite  or  Mexican: 

'Your  people  shall 
be  my  people' 

God  uses  all  kinds  of  people  to  refresh 
and  rejuvenate  God's  family.  Great  sur- 
prises continue  to  be  expected  from  all 
God's  children  wherever  they  are  found. 


In  the  days  when  Clinton  was  president,  the 
economy  was  in  flux.  To  find  cheap  labor, 
companies  were  moving  to  foreign  lands. 
A  certain  Ebersole  family  moved  from  Birch 
Grove,  a  nice  Mennonite  community,  to  Mexico. 
Mr.  Ebersole's  company  had  offered  him  higher 
wages  and  a  promotion  at  their  new  plant  in 
Mexico  City.  His  wife,  Joy,  and  their  two  sons, 
Mark  and  Chad,  went  with  him. 

Tragedy  struck.  Mr.  Ebersole  died  of  a 
stress-related  heart  attack.  Joy  was  left  with 
their  two  sons.  Mark  and  Chad  married  Mexi- 
can women.  Joy,  an  ethnic  Mennonite,  at  first 
found  this  a  little  hard  to  accept.  In  the  past 
the  two  groups  had  kept  their  distance.  Joy 
knew  the  words  of  Deut.  23:3  that  said  Moa- 
bites,  Ammonites,  and  Mexicans  should  be 
kept  out  of  the  assembly  of  the  Lord.  This  had 
given  some  Mennonites  an  excuse  to  feel  supe- 
rior to  Mexicans,  especially  lower-class  Mexi- 
cans. But  leaving  reservations  behind,  Joy 
learned  to  love  and  accept  Juana  and  Rosita, 
her  Mexican  daughter-in-laws.  Joy  didn't  think 
of  herself  as  a  liberal,  but  she  did  sometimes 


by 

Jane 

Yoder- 

Short 


Joy  didn't  try  to  hide  her  plight.  "My  name  should 
no  longer  be  Joy;  you  should  call  me  something 
else,"  she  said.  "Give  me  a  name  that  means  bitter, 
because  I'm  mad  at  God.  He  has  dealt  harshly 
with  me. "  Her  friends  joined  her  in  her  weeping. 


wonder  what  the  people  back  in  Birch  Grove 
would  think  about  her  new  family. 

Tragedy  struck  again.  A  bad  automobile 
accident  killed  her  sons.  She  was  left  without 
any  means  of  support.  Fearing  she  would  end 
up  living  in  the  streets  of  Mexico  City,  Joy 
decided  to  return  home. 

Rosita  and  Juana  wanted  to  go  along.  At 
first,  Joy  was  pleased  to  have  these  women, 
who  had  known  her  through  hard  times,  going 
with  her.  She  also  didn't  like  traveling  alone. 
The  more  she  thought  about  Rosita  and  Juana 
back  in  Birch  Grove,  however,  the  more  she 
had  second  thoughts.  Sure,  there  were  Hispan- 
ic Mennonites  in  Brownsville,  Texas,  but  not  in 
Birch  Grove.  Joy  hugged  them  both  and  told 
her  daughters-in-law  it  would  be  best  if  they 
stayed  among  their  own  people. 

Juana  took  her  advice  and  returned  to  family 
and  friends  in  Mexico  City.  Rosita  was  more 
adventurous  and  very  curious  about  Menno- 
nites and  this  God  of  peace  they  worshiped. 
She  also  cared  deeply  about  Joy.  They  had 
laughed  and  cried  together,  and  it  was  hard  for 
Rosita  to  imagine  life  without  Joy. 

Joy  decided  to  be  honest  with  Rosita  and 
warned  her  that  not  all  immigrants  felt  wel- 
come. The  political  climate  of  the  United  States 
had  moved  from  regulating  immigration  to 
what  bordered  on  intolerance  and  disrespect. 
Rosita  found  this  hard  to  understand.  She 
remembered  the  hazy  picture  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  she  had  seen  in  her  school  geography 
book.  "But  I  am  one  of  the  tired,  poor  huddled 
masses  that  your  country's  Lady  Liberty  wel- 
comes," she  said. 

Joy  tried  to  explain  that  the  poem  was  for  a 
different  time  and  described  Proposition  187. 
But  Rosita  insisted  things  would  be  fine  and 
was  sure  that  the  people  of  Birch  Grove,  who 
worshiped  the  God  of  peace,  would  welcome 
her,  even  if  other  U.S.  citizens  didn't.  "Your 
people  will  be  my  people,"  Rosita  said.  Joy 
hoped  she  was  right — and  finally  gave  in. 

The  two  headed  home.  When  they  arrived 
in  town,  some  of  Joy's  old  friends  came 
out  to  greet  her.  "Joy,  is  that  really  you, 
come  home  at  last?"  they  asked. 

Joy  didn't  try  to  hid  her  plight.  "My  name 
should  no  longer  be  Joy;  you  should  call  me 
something  else,"  she  said.  "Give  me  a  name 
that  means  bitter,  because  I'm  mad  at  God.  He 
has  dealt  harshly  with  me."  Her  friends  joined 
her  in  weeping. 

Rosita  decided  to  get  a  job.  The  economy  was 
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good  in  Birch  Grove,  and  the  Immigration 
Naturalization  Service  (INS)  wasn't  raiding 
factories  and  checking  up  on  Hispanics  as  they 
were  in  many  larger  cities.  Joy's  late  husband 
had  a  distant  relative  who  owned  Byler's  Meat 
Processing  Plant  and  who  was  quite  well-off. 
Joy  suggested  Rosita  get  a  job  at  his  place. 
Working  conditions  were  better  than  at  most 
processing  plants,  and  he  wasn't  afraid  to  hire 
immigrant  workers. 

Rosita  was  hired  and  found  herself  work- 
ing on  the  cutting  line.  Work  was  hard, 
but  she  didn't  complain.  When  Mr.  Byler 
was  walking  through  the  plant,  he  asked  the 
foreman  about  the  new  Hispanic  woman  work- 
ing the  line.  He  was  told  she 
had  come  to  town  with  Joy. 

Mr.  Byler  had  heard  good 
things  about  Joy's  daughter- 
in-law.  He  went  to  Rosita 
and  said,  "I'm  going  to  move 
you  to  the  packaging  de- 
partment. The  pay  is  better, 
and  the  rough  men  who  work 
the  line  won't  harass  you." 

"But  why  are  you  treating 
me  special  when  I'm  just  a 
foreigner — a  Mexican  at 
that?" 

Mr.  Byler  smiled  and  said, 
"Foreigners  can  be  good  folks 
too.  I've  heard  how  kind  you 
have  been  to  Joy.  You  took 
your  chances  in  coming  to 
Birch  Grove.  May  God  reward  your  kind  deeds." 

Mr.  Byler  went  one  step  further.  At  lunch- 
time  he  invited  Rosita  to  join  the  office  staff  at 
Benny's  Bagels.  He  bought  her  lunch  and  an 
extra  dozen  bagels  to  take  home  to  Joy. 

Then  the  town  began  to  gossip.  After  all, 
Rosita  was  Hispanic.  She  was  an  immigrant. 
Mr.  Byler  had  done  his  Christian  duty  by 
giving  her  a  job.  No  one  expected  Hispanics  to 
be  treated  like  U.S.  workers.  No  one  expected 
them  to  get  invited  to  lunch  or  glean  from 
standing  sheaves. 

Rosita  begin  to  wonder  how  welcome  she  was 
in  Birch  Grove.  She  heard  stories  about 
mistreated  workers,  Spanish-speaking  people 
being  denied  health  care,  and  immigrant  chil- 
dren being  teased  and  even  beaten.  She  read 
that  the  INS  budget  had  expanded  72  percent 
in  the  past  three  years.  Why  wasn't  this  great 
country  more  welcoming?  Why  was  there  great 
concern  about  children's  right  to  pray  in  school 


but  little  thought  given  to  the  children  of  aliens 
being  denied  schooling?  Why,  when  many 
Mennonites  spend  years  tracing  their  ancestors 
back  to  immigrants,  haven't  they  the  time  to 
speak  out  against  the  present  anti-immigration 
craze?  Had  people  forgotten  Exod.  23:9:  "Do  not 
oppress  an  alien;  you  yourselves  know  how  it 
feels  to  be  aliens,  because  you  were  aliens  in 
Egypt"? 

Rosita  ignored  those  who  were  less-than- 
friendly  and  counted  her  blessings.  She  had  a 
great  place  to  work  and  a  wonderful  boss.  Joy 
was  concerned  about  Rosita's  future  and  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  wish  Rosita  could  find  a 
nice  husband.  If  she  weren't  Hispanic,  maybe 
she  could  find  a  good  husband  among  the 

Mennonites  of  Birch  Grove.  She 
encouraged  the  friendship 
between  Rosita  and  Mr.  Byler 
and  would  often  ask  for  bagels 
from  Benny's  in  hopes  that  Mr. 
Byler  would  take  Rosita  out  to 
lunch. 

Mr.  Byler  was  an  exceptional 
person.  He  realized  what  a  gift 
outsiders  bring  to  a  community 
like  Birch  Grove.  He  found  an 
"Amen"  or  a  "Hallelujah"  added 
by  a  new  person  brought  a 
freshness  to  worship.  Mr. 
Byler's  openness  might  be 
attributed  to  his  less-than-pure 
family  background.  In  his  blood 
line  was  Reba,  a  Native 
American  woman  of  question- 
able occupation.  Wouldn't  her  people  say  that 
most  ancestors  of  Birch  Grove  residents  were 
"illegal  immigrants"? 

One  evening  Rosita  went  to  visit  Mr.  Byler. 
She  shared  how  worried  Joy  was  about 
her  future.  Could  a  Hispanic  ever  really 
belong  in  Birch  Grove?  Mr.  Byler  smiled  and 
said  in  God's  family  everyone  belongs.  Before 
Rosita  could  say  any  more,  Mr.  Byler  proposed. 

The  wedding  was  a  great  celebration  of  God's 
grace.  The  mood  was  contagious,  and  Birch 
Grove  became  a  new  place.  It  no  longer  mat- 
tered if  you  were  Hispanic,  black,  rich,  or  poor. 
Gossip  stopped.  And  Joy  was  again  joyful. 

Jane  Yoder-Short,  a  member  of  East  Union 
Mennonite  Church,  Kalona,  Iowa,  is  a  mother 
and  freelance  writer.  She  also  edits  The  Chal- 
lenge, the  newsletter  of  the  Iowa-Nebraska 
Mennonite  Conference. 


With  God  s  grace, 
Birch  Grove  be- 
came a  new  place, 
It  no  longer  mat- 
tered if  you  were 
Hispanic,  black, 
rich,  or  poor. 
Gossip  stopped. 
And  Joy  was 
again  joyful. 
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'Acts'  of  modern  Mennonites: 

Finding  God's  way  in  a  confusing 


Without  any  deliberate  effort  to  increase 
numbers,  this  congregation  grows  by 
presenting  an  alternative  to  individual- 
ism, nationalism,  and  consumermism. 

by  Janet  Toews  Berg 


All  of  them  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
began  to  speak  in  other  languages,  as  the  Spirit 
gave  them  ability.  .  .  .  All  who  believed  were  to- 
gether and  had  all  things  in  common;  they 
would  sell  their  possessions  and  goods  and 
distribute  the  proceeds  to  all,  as  any  had  need. 
Day  by  day,  as  they  spent  much  time  together  in 
the  temple,  they  broke  bread  at  home  and  ate 
their  food  with  glad  and  generous  hearts,  prais- 
ing God  and  having  the  good  will  of  all  the  peo- 
ple. And  day  by  day  the  Lord  added  to  their 
number  those  who  were  being  saved. 
—Acts  2:4,  44-47,  NRSV 

No  one  spoke  in  tongues  or  wore  tongues 
of  flame  at  the  Selfhelp  Crafts  festival  at 
Seattle  Mennonite  Church  (SMC)  in 
1988.  But  in  ways  imperceptible  to  others,  the 
festival  that  year  was  a  Pentecost  experience 
for  me.  Here's  how  it  happened: 

My  husband  and  I  were  on  the  rebound  from 
a  large  church  we  had  belonged  to  for  five 
years.  We  had  joined  it  for  the  preaching  and 
the  music,  but  we  found  that  when  the  minister 
and  choir  director  left,  everything  changed.  We 
found  Seattle  Mennonite  and  soon  learned  that 
a  church  is  more  than  something  that  happens 
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on  Sunday;  it  is  a  body  of  people  committed  to 
God  and  to  each  other. 

We  had  been  going  to  SMC  for  four  years,  but 
that  was  the  first  year  I  signed  up  to  help  at 
the  crafts  festival.  For  three  days  I  thought, 
ate,  and  dreamed  of  these  crafts. 

All  who  believed  were  together  .  .  . 

We  were  having  choir  practice  when  people 
started  arriving  to  set  up  for  the  festival — lots 
of  people,  many  who  lived  too  far  away  to  at- 
tend regularly.  The  choir  adjourned  early,  drawn 
by  the  sounds  coming  from  the  basement.  There 
we  found  more  familiar  faces,  people  who  had 
come  from  daytime  jobs,  ready  to  spend  hours 
unpacking  boxes  and  setting  up  tables  and  dis- 
plays. Some  would  stay  all  night  on  the  cold 
basement  floor  in  sleeping  bags  to  keep  watch 
over  the  precious  goods.  Where  did  this  strong 
commitment  come  from,  I  wondered? 

.  .  .  and  had  all  things  in  common  .  .  . 

As  I  drove  to  church  the  next  day  to  work  at 
the  sale,  I  felt  guilty  bringing  my  four-year-old 
along,  certain  that  most  volunteers  had  ar- 
ranged baby-sitting.  I  was  still  smarting  from  a 
recent  experience  in  which  nonchurch  friends 
had  asked  us  to  stop  bringing  our  child  to 
musical  evenings.  It  was  typical  of  the  urban 
professional  mind-set  we  had  come  to  expect: 
children  are  fine,  but  don't  impose  them  on 
other  people. 

To  my  amazement,  I  was  greeted  at  the  door 
by  another  mother,  thanking  me  for  bringing 
my  child  so  hers  would  have  someone  to  play 
with.  Children  were  included  in  all  aspects  of 
the  festival.  I  noticed  our  pastoral  intern  caring 
for  a  baby  whose  mother  was  busy  supervising 
other  volunteers.  I  wanted  to  stay  longer  in  this 
place  where  mothers  could  be  salespeople  and 
pastors  did  childcare. 

.  . .  they  would  sell  their  possessions  and  goods  . . . 

I  had  come  to  the  sale  thinking  simply  that  I 
was  selling  things  to  benefit  poor  people  in 
other  countries.  After  handling  the  goods  for 
hours,  I  began  to  envision  the  people  behind 
them.  I  was  ashamed  at  my  earlier  dismissal  of 
the  artisans  as  poor  people  in  need  of  my 
money.  These,  my  sisters  and  brothers,  had 
fashioned  works  of  art  under  sometimes  un- 
imaginable adversity,  yet  I  could  think  of  very 
few  things  I  had  made  in  the  past  few  years 
except  money.  Even  the  cookies  I  had  brought 
were  store-bought. 

Until  we  joined  Seattle  Mennonite  Church, 
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urban  world 


we  had  little  interest  in  international  concerns. 
The  emphasis  on  simple  living  and  support  of 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  work  offered  a 
perspective  that  our  urban  professional  associ- 
ates could  not  provide.  The  decisions  we  made 
when  we  had  our  baby  were  assisted  by  having 
the  church  and  an  international  view.  We  were 
able  to  say  "no"  to  the  consumer  pressure  to 
buy  everything  from  a  new  house  (think  of  the 
two  SMC  couples  living  together  in  the  same 
house  with  two  toddlers)  to  baby  equipment 
(think  of  the  millions  of  babies  who  have  grown 
up  without  changing  tables). 

.  .  .  they  broke  bread  at  home  and  ate  their  food 
with  glad  and  generous  hearts  .  .  . 

I  was  excited  with  my  new  role  as  a  sales- 
person and  completely  forgot  about  lunch  until 
one  of  the  other  workers  came  and  offered  to 
take  my  post  while  I  went  to  the  kitchen  to  eat. 
Someone  had  fixed  soup  and  sandwiches  for  the 
workers,  and  there  were  plates  and  plates  of 
free  cookies  for  the  shoppers. 

Generosity  and  joy  of  sharing  food  have  been 
one  of  our  greatest  rediscoveries  at  SMC.  Hav- 
ing both  grown  up  Mennonite,  my  husband  and 
I  were  familiar  with  potlucks,  but  our  new 
urban  identities  called  for  "entertaining"  more 
than  for  sharing  food  and  company.  When  we 
had  our  baby,  the  church  provided  meals  for  a 
week  despite  our  protests  that  we  did  not  need 
them  (not  unlike  Peter  protesting  having  his 
feet  washed).  After  all,  we  were  a  modern 
couple  in  which  the  husband  cooks.  But  with 
the  meals  came  much-needed  fellowship  and 
support  to  our  household,  by  that  time  humbled 
and  stressed. 

.  .  .  and  day  by  day  the  Lord  added  to  their 
number  those  who  were  being  saved. 

Sunday  morning  there  were  new  faces  in  the 
congregation,  people  who  came  because  of  the 
festival.  It  was  an  example  of  SMC  evangelism; 
without  any  deliberate  efforts  to  increase 
numbers,  the  church  grew. 

We  joined  this  church  because  a  friend  kept 
telling  us  about  good  things  happening  here. 
What  we  have  found  is  a  group  of  people  seri- 
ously seeking  God's  way  in  a  confusing  urban 
world  and  an  alternative  to  individualism, 
nationalism,  and  consumerism. 

Janet  Toews  Berg  is  a  psychiatrist  and  has  at- 
tended Seattle  (Wash.)  Mennonite  Church  since 
1983.  She  and  her  husband  Al  have  one 
daughter,  Clara. 


The  Lord  sits  enthroned  over 
the  flood;  the  Lord  sits  en- 
throned as  king  forever.  May 
the  Lord  give  strength  to  his 
people!  May  the  Lord  bless  his 
people  with  peace! 

—Psalm  29:10-11,  NRSV 
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Pastoring  a  church  together: 

'Being  married  makes  it  easier 


The  husband-wife  team  can  provide  a 
model  for  congregations  that  realize  the 
need  for  pastoral  leadership  by  a  woman 
but  who  can't  see  their  way  clear  at  this 
point  to  hire  one  to  work  independently. 


by  Valerie  Weaver 


Like  many  co-pastors,  the  ministers  of 
Springdale  Mennonite  Church,  Waynes- 
boro, Va.,  have  lunch  together  once  a 
week  to  discuss  congregational  matters  and  to 
make  decisions  about  pastoral  care  and  worship 
service  planning. 

But  unlike  most  pastoral  teams,  these  minis- 
ters later  go  home  for  supper,  tuck  two  sleepy 
kids  under  covers,  and  wash  the  dishes  and  pay 
the  bills — all  of  this  together. 

"Being  married  makes  [pastoring]  easier," 
says  Kathy  Wenger,  co-pastor  at  the  Springdale 
congregation  with  her  husband,  Mark.  "We 
work  together  on  this  just  like  we  work  togeth- 
er on  parenting.  Our  styles  end  up  complement- 
ing each  other." 

Husband-wife  pastoral  teams  have  become 
more  common  in  the  Mennonite  Church  in  the 
past  10  years,  according  to  Dale  Stoltzfus, 
minister  of  congregational  leadership  for  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Congregational  Ministries. 
There  are  currently  from  15  to  20  congregations 
with  teams  of  husbands  and 
wives  serving  as  credentialed 
pastors,  says  Stoltzfus. 

The  Wengers  both  work  part- 
time  at  the  church,  she  as  min- 
ister of  worship  and  he  as  min- 
ister of  leadership.  Mark  does 
most  of  the  preaching  and 
administration,  while  Kathy  is 
in  charge  of  worship  and  relates 
pastorally  to  the  education  and 
youth  ministries.  They  divide 
pastoral  care  duties  and  office 
hours. 

The  Wengers  began  pastor- 
ing at  Springdale  in  July  1995  after  the  congre- 
gation had  been  without  long-term  pastoral 
leadership  for  a  couple  of  years.  Church  mem- 
bers describe  that  period  as  a  time  of  chaos  and 
splintering.  "We  were  willing  to  look  at  any- 


thing," says  Nancy  Ross,  head  of  the  church 
council  at  the  time,  about  trying  out  a  new 
church  structure. 

Stoltzfus,  who  worked  as  a  consultant  with 
Springdale  during  a  period  of  congregational 
restructuring,  says  that  the  church  is  a  model 
of  an  "older  congregation  that  was  open  to 
being  stretched."  In  consultation  with  Stoltzfus 
and  with  the  Wengers,  the  congregation  reorga- 
nized to  include  five  commissions  rather  than  a 
church  council. 

A  new  structure  and  a  team  pastoral  model 
weren't  the  only  new  things  that  Springdale 
encountered  a  year  ago;  Kathy  is  the  first 
woman  to  serve  as  a  pastor  in  the  congregation. 

Richard  Showalter,  overseer  of  the  congrega- 
tion, was  involved  in  the  pastoral  search  pro- 
cess during  which  several  congregational  sur- 
veys and  meetings  were  conducted.  "It  became 
clear  in  that  interchange  that  the  congregation 
was  not  open  to  having  a  woman  preach,"  says 
Showalter.  "But  it  was  open  to  her  involvement 
in  other  areas  of  pastoral  ministries."  Although 
Kathy 's  leadership  in  worship  services  has  been 
new  for  some,  says  Showalter,  he  believes  it  has 
been  well  received. 


o  one  disputes  her  role  or  gifts  in  pastor- 
al care.  "She  has  entry  into  situations  I'd 
never  be  able  to  get  into — and  shouldn't," 
says  Mark  of  Kathy,  shaking  his  head  in  amaze- 
ment. Especially  when  dealing  with  marital 
crises  and  abuse  issues,  he  says,  women  often 
feel  more  comfortable  talking  to  Kathy  than  to 
him. 

Esther  Martin,  a  longtime  member  of  the 

Springdale  congregation, 
agrees.  "Sometimes 
women  want  to  talk  to 
women  about  certain 
things,"  she  says  simply. 

Based  on  these  expe- 
riences, Mark  is  resolute 
about  the  importance  of 
having  a  woman  in- 
volved in  leadership  in  a 
congregation.  "Any  con- 
gregation will  benefit 
from  having  a  woman 
involved  in  pastoral 
care,"  he  says.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  husband-wife  model  can  "pro- 
vide a  way  of  transition  for  congregations  that 
realize  the  need  for  greater  pastoral  leadership 
by  women  but  who  can't  see  their  way  clear  to 
call  a  woman  independently." 


'We  work  together  in 
pastoring  just  like  we 
work  together  in 
parenting.  Our  styles 
end  up  complement- 
ing each  other. ' 

— Kathy  &  Mark  Wenger 
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When  they  started  pastoring 
together  last  year,  the  Wengers 
weren't  sure  how  living  and  work- 
ing together  would  go,  says  Mark. 
"We  felt  we  had  a  relationship 
where  we  could  communicate  well, 
fight  fairly,  and  love  strongly,"  he 
says,  but  shared  pastoring  was  still 
an  unknown. 


fter  18  months  of  team  min- 
istry, it's  not  an  unknown 
.anymore.  The  Wengers  say 
they  enjoy  working  together. 
Nancy  Stahl,  the  church's  adminis- 
trative assistant,  says  Mark  and 
Kathy  obviously  understand  each 
other  very  well — a  product  of  their 
marriage.  "I  would  vote  for  this 
model  for  any  congregation,"  says 
Stahl. 

Even  though  they  live  and  work 
together,  Mark  and  Kathy  high- 
light the  importance  of  their 
Wednesday  lunches.  "At  home 
you  can  talk  about  what's  been 
happening,  but  that  doesn't  give 
you  a  chance  to  plan  or  give  fore- 
thought to  things,"  says  Kathy. 
She  adds  that  they  don't  talk  any 
more  now  about  church  business  at 
home  than  they  did  when  Mark 
was  the  only  one  of  them  pastoring 
at  a  church  in  Leola,  Pa. 

Both  Kathy  and  Mark  say,  though, 
that  it's  been  important  for  them  to 
have  separate  interests  apart  from 
their  work.  Mark  spends  time  re- 
searching his  dissertation  for  a 
doctorate  from  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  Richmond.  And  he  also  raises  bees 
in  their  backyard.  Kathy,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  responsibilities  with  the  nurture  com- 
mission of  Virginia  Mennonite  Conference,  and 
in  her  free  time  she  enjoys  canning  and  work- 
ing outside. 

Hobbies  aren't  the  only  difference  between 
Kathy  and  Mark.  "One  benefit  is  being  able  to 
disagree  freely  because  the  relationship  is 
secure,"  says  Kathy.  And  disagree  they  do,  they 
both  readily  admit.  Mark  describes  himself  as 
tempestuous  and  spontaneous  and  Kathy  as 
more  steady  and  stable. 

When  clashes  occur,  Kathy  and  Mark  say 
that  they're  better  equipped  to  deal  with  them 
than  if  they  weren't  married.  "I  don't  have  to 


Mark  and  Kathy  Wenger  outside  their  home  in  Vir- 
ginia's Shenandoah  Valley,  with  their  daughters, 
Charlotte  (left)  and  Regina.  "We  don't  talk  about 
church  at  home  any  more  now  that  we're  both  pas- 
tors than  we  did  when  just  one  of  us  was  pastoring.' 


figure  out  how  to  communicate  with  my  co- 
worker," says  Kathy. 

They  only  have  to  figure  out  how  to  commu- 
nicate with  their  spouse — and  they've  had  quite 
a  bit  of  practice  at  that  already. 

Valerie  Weaver,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  is  assistant 
editor  of  Gospel  Herald.  She  is  a  member  of 
Kingview  Mennonite  Church. 
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READERS  SA  Y 


To  place  one's  hope  in  a  human 
artifact,  system,  or  ideology — 
instead  of  in  the  true  God  of 
Abraham  and  Jesus — is  only  one 
possible  form  of  idolatry.  In  Another 
Chance  to  Reaffirm  Our  Primary 
Allegiance  (Dec.  10),  Levi  Miller  has 
accused  some  justice-minded  Chris- 
tians, including  some  Mennonites,  of 
succumbing  to  that  kind  of  idolatry  by 
favoring  Marxist-inspired  socialism. 
Yet  another  (inverse)  form  of  idolatry 
may  occur  when  someone  gives  a  false 
god  credit  for  more  power  than  it  de- 
serves. Perhaps  Miller  could  have  re- 
sisted this  temptation  more  than  he  did. 

For  three  years  during  the  1980s, 
my  wife  and  I  served  as  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  country  represen- 
tatives in  Nicaragua  as  its  Sandinista 
government  attempted  to  forge  a  demo- 
cratic socialist  system  appropriate  to 
that  society.  Like  Miller,  I  cringed 
when  starry-eyed  North  American 
Christians  talked  as  though  the  king- 
dom of  God  had  begun  there.  But  I  also 
associated  closely  with  many  Nicara- 
guan  Christians  who  were  working  out 
a  very  nuanced  and  mature  response  to 
the  revolution.  Nicaraguan  Baptists, 
Moravians,  Pentecostals,  and  Menno- 
nites that  I  knew  courageously  criti- 
cized some  policies  and  abuses,  honest- 
ly recognized  the  wisdom  of  others,  and 
humbly  confessed  failures  by  Chris- 
tians that  had  allowed  the  Sandinistas 
to  assume  the  leading  banner  of  social 
justice. 

Miller  did  a  disservice  to  these  kinds 
of  Christians  by  implying  that  Marx- 
ism either  motivated  them  in  the  first 
place  or  seduced  them  in  the  end.  He 
did  a  similar  disservice  to  Latin  Ameri- 
ca's base  Christian  communities, 
which  grew  not  from  Marxism  but  from 
changes  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
following  Vatican  II.  Likewise,  Miller 
spoke  of  liberation  theology  as  though 

s^t  Pontius'  Puddle 


it  were  homogeneous,  when  in  fact 
there  have  been  many  liberation  theol- 
ogies— some  of  them  evangelical,  pas- 
toral, and  nonviolent. 

And  frankly,  Miller  seems  to  have 
brushed  aside  the  excruciating  care 
that  MCC  workers  and  others  in  places 
like  Central  America  have  often  exer- 
cised while  attempting  to  respond  both 
to  terrible  injustice  and  to  fellow  Chris- 
tians trying  to  discern  what  God  re- 
quired of  them. 

I  share  Miller's  underlying  concerns 
that  Mennonites  not  lose  their  commit- 
ment to  basic  and  concrete  forms  of 
service,  that  they  not  reduce  Christian 
faith  to  a  political  platform,  and — 
above  all— that  they  uphold  the  trans- 
formative power  of  Christian  conver- 
sion. But  so  did  my  best  friends  in  Ni- 
caragua, even  as  they  gave  guarded 
support  to  socialist  policies.  The  "yes 
but"  approach  of  such  Christians  to 
church-state  relations  would  teach 
many  lessons  to  North  American 
Christians  who  turn  gratitude  for  dem- 
ocratic freedoms  into  uncritical  patriot- 
ism. My  final  worry  is  that  Miller  has 
lent  far  too  much  comfort  to  these. 

Gerald  W.  Schlabach 

Bluffton,  Ohio 

What  Do  I  Tell  Them  in  In- 
dia? (Dec.  17).  You  can  tell 
them  that  giving  patterns  are 
changing  in  North  America.  But  that 
doesn't  necessarily  mean  giving  is  de- 
creasing. If  Mennonite  World  Confer- 
ence has  sufficient  funds  to  carry  out 
the  India  meeting  and  plan  for  the  next 
assembly,  why  should  I  be  alarmed 
that  the  Mennonite  Church  General 
Board  no  longer  has  MWC  in  its  budget? 

Neither  MCGB,  nor  any  of  its  21 
member  conferences,  nor  any  of  the 
congregations  (there  may  be  an  excep- 
tion or  two)  actually  generate  income. 
Individuals  and  the  businesses  they 


run  generate  income.  In  the  final  anal- 
ysis, all  giving  is  by  individuals.  So  if  I 
wish  to  give  $100  to  MWC,  is  it  more 
efficient  for  me  to  send  that  directly  to 
MWC,  or  to  give  it  to  my  local  congre- 
gation, which  may  forward  it  to  the 
conference,  which  will  forward  it  to 
MCGB,  which  will  then  forward  it  to 
MWC? 

If  actual  total  giving  to  MWC  from 
individuals  in  the  Mennonite  Church  is 
down,  that  might  be  cause  for  concern. 
I  expect  that  if  MCGB  spent  $2000  to 
effectively  find  and  link  interested 
individuals  to  specific  needs  of  its  own 
(or  of  MWC  for  that  matter),  there 
would  still  be  plenty  of  funds  to  go 
around. 

Tell  them  in  India  we  in  North 
America  still  value  our  institutions 
such  as  congregations,  area  confer- 
ences, MCGB,  and  MWC.  But  infor- 
mation technology  has  made  hier- 
archies of  institutional  relationships 
unnecessary.  It  is  now  possible  for  us 
to  feel  more  directly  linked  to  all  the 
institutions  we  contribute  to,  through 
e-mail  (this  is  my  first  letter  to  Gospel 
Herald),  fax,  web  sites,  home  pages, 
chat  rooms,  etc.  Tell  them  we  like  that 
feeling  of  community.  And  we  still  help 
meet  the  needs  of  those  in  our  "commu- 
nities." (If  you  want  to,  you  can  tell 
them  that  some  of  our  institutions  are 
a  little  slow  to  catch  on,  but  they're 
learning!) 

Steve  Yoder 

Harrisonburg,  Va. 

I am  an  Irish  Mennonite,  having 
joined  the  Manhattan  Mennonite 
Fellowship  in  1992,  the  same  year 
that  my  wife  died.  My  church  friends 
and  the  pastor,  John  Rempel,  were 
very  helpful  to  me  during  that  time.  I 
am  very  happy  with  my  church,  which 
has  now  become  my  family. 

With  my  Irish  background,  I  was 
interested  in  your  story  Fire  Damages 
Northern  Ireland  Church  Where 
Mennonite  Worker  Serves  (Dec.  17).  I 
liked  David  Moser's  statement  that 
Anabaptist  Christians  owe  a  lot  to  the 
Irish.  That's  true.  It  was  the  Irish  who 
carried  Christianity  to  Europe,  where 
Anabaptism  developed. 

I  am  thankful  that  Mennonites  are 
always  there,  helping  people  in  dis- 
tress, such  as  in  Northern  Ireland 
today. 

Bill  Greehy 
New  York,  NY. 
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Garcia  calls  for  interdependence  at  opening  worship 
of  13th  Mennonite  World  Conference  in  Calcutta 


Calcutta,  India. — Mennonites  saw  a 
true  picture  of  their  worldwide  fami- 
ly— one  with  more  brown  faces  than 
white — as  the  13th  Men- 
nonite World  Conference 
(MWC)  assembly  opened 
on  Jan.  6. 
Nearly 
4,500  peo- 
ple from  66 
countries 
were  registered 
for  the  confer- 
ence, which  contin- 
ued through  Jan.  12. 
Gathered  under  a 
huge  tent  known  as  a 
shemiana,  participants  at  the  opening 
worship  service  were  welcomed  by  J.  P. 
Masih  of  India.  "Our  togetherness 


tonight  is  a  symbol  of  the  wonderful 
world  that  God  has  in  store  for  us," 
Masih  said.  "This  shemiana  is  a  symbol 
of  our  pilgrimage." 

Participants  also  heard  a  call  for  unity 
from  MWC  president  Raul  Garcia  of  Ar- 
gentina. "We  are  looking  forward  to  being 
together  in  heaven,"  he  said.  "Why  can't 
we  move  a  little  closer  to  each  other  now? 

"Moving  a  little  closer  will  require 
being  more  accountable  to  each  other 
and  more  responsible  to  each  other, 
more  solidarity,  and  becoming  more  in- 
terdependent and  more  Christlike," 
said  Garcia.  "May  God  help  us  reach 
that  goal  in  the  third  millennium." 
•  •  • 

The  opening  worship  service  began 
with  a  burst  of  color  as  ten  young 
women  in  West  Bengali  costumes  scat- 


Participants  at  Peacemaker  Congress  III 
protest  'harvest  of  violence'  in  United  States 


Washington,  D.C. — Some  150  mem- 
bers of  Christian  Peacemaker  Teams 
(CPT)  and  supporters  gathered  for  the 
Peacemaker  Congress  III,  held  Dec.  27- 
30  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  event  that 
included  worship  and  workshops  ended 
with  about  100  conference  attenders 
joining  others  in  a  public  prayer  and 
witness  around  the  Pentagon. 

Hosted  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  con- 
ferees got  a  close  look  at  what  organiz- 
ers labeled  "the  harvest  of  violence."  A 
smashed  television  littered  the  side- 
walk near  the  host  church,  and  beggars 
asked  for  help  to  get  a  cup  of  coffee. 
Speakers  and  workshop  leaders  at  the 
event  called  for  spending  by  the  U.S. 
government  that  emphasizes  human 
values  rather  than  military  power. 

The  group  of  Mennonites,  Brethren, 
and  Quakers  met  at  Luther  Place 
Memorial  Church,  just  a  few  blocks  from 
the  White  House.  The  conference  cen- 
tered on  the  theme,  "Joining  the  Nonvio- 
lent Struggle — Getting  in  the  Way." 

Kathleen  Kern  of  Rochester,  N.Y., 
recently  returned  from  a  CPT  assign- 
ment in  Hebron,  addressed  the  gather- 
ing. During  her  Hebron  assignment, 
she  and  other  CPTers  were  physically 
assaulted  by  Israeli  settlers  for 
identifying  with  Palestinians.  The  deep 
misunderstanding  in  the  Middle  East 
is  complicated,  she  said,  by  people's 
"self-contained  worldviews."  Kern,  in- 
terested in  promoting  discussion  be- 
tween Christians  and  Jews,  presented 
"A  Pledge  by  Christians  to  Our  Jewish 


Neighbors."  The  pledge  says,  in  part, 
"we  can  no  longer  pay  the  price  exacted 
by  some  people  for  meaningful  Jewish- 
Christian  dialogue — that  of  silence  re- 
garding Israel's  human  rights  abuses. 
We  believe  that  silence  makes  us  com- 
plicit  in  the  injustices  at  work  in  Israel 
and  Palestine." 

"We  are  not  called  to  be  passive — 
love  confronts  the  oppres- 
sor," said  plenary  speaker 
Art  Gish  of  Athens,  Ohio, 
on  the  third  day  of  the 
meeting.  "I  have  a  vision  for 
a  church  that  keeps  'getting 
in  the  way.'  " 

The  march  and  worship  at 
the  Pentagon  concluded  the 
four  days  of  sharing  and  wor- 
ship. Conference  participants 
knelt  to  pray  on  the  steps  of 
the  Pentagon  and  brought 
symbols  of  the  "harvest  of 
military  spending"  in  North 
America,  such  as  toy  guns, 
used  syringes,  and  pieces  of 
condemned  buildings. 

CPT  began,  conceptually, 
at  the  1984  Mennonite 
World  Conference,  Stras- 
bourg, France.  At  that  time, 
Ron  Sider  presented  a  vision 
for  thousands  of  Christian 
peacemakers  to  converge  on 
areas  of  conflict  and  present 
an  alternative  to  violence  in 
solving  conflict. — CPT  re- 
lease with  David  Hiebert 


^Vndia 

1997 

tered  flower  petals  and 
danced  through  the 
aisles  of  the  tent.  Above  the  stage  were 
banners  in  Hindi,  English,  and  Telegu 
with  the  theme  of  the  assembly,  "Hear 
What  the  Spirit  Is  Saying  to  the 
Churches." 

•  •  • 

Garcia  also  introduced  the  themes 
that  participants  from  each  continent 
would  present  during  a  day  of  the  up- 
coming week.  These  included  "Without 
Vision,  the  People  Perish"  (Europe, 
Jan.  7),  "Hear  and  Heed  the  Living 
One"  (North  America,  Jan.  8),  "Living 
Christ  Amidst  Many  Religions"  (Asian, 
Jan.  9),  "Christ  the  Same  Yesterday, 
Today,  and  Forever"  (Africa,  Jan.  10), 
and  "Resist  and  Be  Faithful  in  a  Conti- 
nent of  Suffering  and  Hope"  (Latin 
America,  Jan.  11). 

Opening  night  ceremonies  also  in- 
cluded a  procession  of  ecumenical  rep- 
resentatives who  brought  greetings 
from  five  different  Christian  denomina- 
tions in  Calcutta.  Mother  Teresa,  who 
was  originally  slated  to  represent  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  was  unable  to 
attend  because  of  poor  health. 

The  assembly  was  held  on  the 
grounds  of  St.  Thomas  School  amid  the 
noisy,  chaotic  streets  of  a  city  of  10  mil- 
lion.— Paul  Schrag  and  Everett  Thomas 


Protesting  current  U.S.  spending  priorities,  partici- 
pants from  the  Peacemaker  Congress  III  hold  signs 
at  the  Pentagon  in  Washington,  D.C.  Brad  Lyttle 
(left),  Chicago,  III.,  and  Alex  Kern  (right),  Walling- 
ford,  Pa.,  were  two  participants  of  the  conference. 
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Mennonites  join  others  to  work 
of  shutdown  of  School  of  Americas 


Washington,  D.C.  (MCC  U.S.)— Men- 
nonite  peace  activists  and  the  Menno- 
nite  Central  Committee  (MCC)  U.S. 
Washington  Office,  along  with  many 
other  church-based  advocacy  groups, 
have  worked  for  several  years  to  close 
the  U.S.  Army  School  of  the  Americas, 
located  in  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

A  58-year-old  Mennonite  mother  of 
eight  and  grandmother  of  two,  Jo  Anne 
Lingle,  spent  two  months  in  prison  ear- 
lier this  year  for  protesting  the  school's 
existence. 

Since  1946  the  School  of  the  Ameri- 
cas has  provided  training  for  Latin 
American  military  and  police  officers. 
Its  graduates  include  Panama  general 
Manuel  Noriega,  Salvadoran  death 
squad  leader  Roberto  d'Aubuisson,  and 
many  dictators  and  military  leaders  ac- 
cused of  human  rights  abuses. 

In  a  new  revelation  of  improper 
activity,  the  Department  of  Defense  re- 


cently released  a 
report  admitting 
that  between 
1982  and  1991, 
the  School  of  the 
Americas  used 
lesson  plans  and 
training  manu- 
als that  advocat- 
ed extrajudicial 
executions,  tor- 
ture, blackmail, 
the  use  of  sodi- 
um pentothal 
(truth  serum), 
and  other  forms 
of  coercion. 

Jo  Anne  Lin- 
gle, a  member  of 
First  Mennonite 
Church  in  Indianapolis,  is  one  of  many 
peace  activists  calling  for  the  closing  of 
the  School  of  the  Americas.  She  served 


MBM  workers  minister  in  elite  Mexico  neighborhood 


Elkhart,  Ind.  (MBM)— When  Bob 
and  Bonnie  Stevenson  ministered 
among  the  poorest  of  Mexico  City's  res- 
idents, the  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions (MBM)  workers  had  no  qualms 
about  living  alongside  their  neighbors. 

But  now  as  the  Stevensons  respond 
to  what  they  feel  is  God's  call  to  plant  a 
church  in  an  upper-middle-class  neigh- 
borhood on  Mexico  City's  northwest 
side,  they  feel  uneasy  about  how 
churches  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada will  accept  their  work. 

"The  last  time  we  went  [to  Mexico 
City],  we  went  to  work  with  the  'trash 
dump  people.'  That  kind  of  stuff  is  well 
received.  But  now  to  go  in  and  say  that 
we  need  more  money  [for  increased  liv- 
ing expenses]  because  we're  going  to 
plant  a  church  among  the  rich — it  does- 
n't go  over  as  big  in  the  churches  here." 

Incarnational  mission.  This  will 
be  the  first  Mennonite  church  plant  in 
Mexico  City  that  is  not  in  a  poor  neigh- 
borhood. Because  it  is  a  new  outreach, 
and  because  it  does  not  directly  deal 
with  the  poor,  the  Stevensons  are  con- 
cerned that  churches  in  the  rest  of 
North  America  may  not  look  upon  this 
outreach  with  favor. 

When  the  Stevensons  arrived  in 
Mexico  in  1984,  they  settled  in  a  poor 
neighborhood.  Their  apartment  lacked 


Jo  Anne  Lingle  speaks  with  Fred  Sahuc,  director  of  the 
New  Orleans  People  with  AIDS  coalition,  where  Lingle 
served  as  an  MCC  U.S.  service  worker  from  1992-93. 
Lingle  was  in  prison  for  two  months  as  a  result  of  her 
nonviolent  protest  at  the  School  of  the  Americas. 


a  two-month  prison  sentence  from  May 
29  to  July  29,  1996,  for  criminal  tres- 
pass as  a  result  of  her  participation  in  a 
nonviolent  protest  at  the  school.  Lingle 
was  one  of  nine  persons  who  entered 
the  Ft.  Benning  military  post  on  Nov. 
16,  1995. 

The  judge  at  first  sentenced  Lingle 
and  the  other  woman  protester,  74- 
year-old  Sister  Claire  O'Mara,  an  Ursu- 
line  nun,  to  three  years  probation.  This 
was  changed  after  the  women  request- 
ed the  same  sentences  as  their  fellow 
male  protesters. 

This  November  a  similar  protest  at 
Ft.  Benning  involved  more  than  400 
people,  including  Lingle  and  other 
Mennonites.  Sixty  of  the  protesters 
were  detained  by  military  police  for 
three  hours  after  entering  military 
grounds. 

Calling  the  School  of  the  Americas  a 
"relic  of  the  Cold  War,"  Rep.  Joseph  P. 
Kennedy  has  introduced  a  series  of  bills 
to  shut  it  down,  so  far  unsuccessfully. 
But  the  revelations  about  the  training 
manuals  provide  additional  arguments 
for  those  who  believe  the  school  should 
be  closed.  According  to  Kennedy,  "The 
Pentagon  revealed  what  activists  op- 
posed to  the  school  have  been  alleging 
for  years — that  foreign  military  officers 
were  taught  to  torture  and  murder  to 
achieve  political  objectives." 

"I  feel  called  to  speak  up  for  those 
whose  voices  cannot  be  heard,  for  the 
people  who  have  been  hurt  or  killed  be- 
cause of  what  the  School  of  the  Americas 
does,"  says  Lingle. — Marty  Shupack 


running  water  and  many  of  the  com- 
forts most  North  Americans  take  for 
granted.  For  many  Mexicans,  seeing 
North  Americans  live  this  way  was  a 
completely  new  experience. 

"I  think  we  shook  them  up  a  little 
bit,"  says  Bonnie.  "We  lived  an  incarna- 
tional mission.  They  didn't  understand 
why  we  dressed  the  way  we  did  or 
shopped  at  their  local  markets.  It  was 
sort  of  earthshaking  for  them." 

'We  feel  called  of  God. '  This  sense  of 
"incarnational  mission"  work  has  been 
integral  to  the  Stevensons'  ministry  in 
Mexico  City.  So  they  approach  the 
change  of  moving  into  a  richer  neighbor- 
hood with  some  trepidation. 

Both  Bob  and  Bonnie  agree  that  mis- 
sion workers  and  the  churches  they 
helped  establish  in  the  past  have  ne- 
glected to  minister  to  more  well-to-do 
Mexico  City  residents. 

"Missionaries  worked  with  the  poor, 
and  the  poor  haven't  been  capable  or 
had  the  vision  to  reach  up  to  the  rich," 
Bob  says.  "In  Latin  America,  the  poor 
say,  'The  rich  are  the  ones  who  oppress 
me.  The  rich  are  the  ones  who  hold 
back  my  year-end  bonus.'  It's  an  us-ver- 
sus-them  mentality. 

"We're  excited  and  we  feel  called  of 
God  to  go  into  this  neighborhood,"  says 
Bob. — Christy  Risser 
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MEDA  intern  dreams  of  businesses  in  a  factory 


Lancaster,  Pa.  (MEDA)— If  Emma 
Torrance  could  live  her  dream,  she 
would  take  one  of  the  empty  factories 
in  her  hometown  of  Nottingham,  En- 
gland, and  fill  it  with  small  businesses. 

Each  of  the  businesses  would  apply 
sound  business  principles  and,  whenev- 
er possible,  be  run  by  Christians.  All  it 
would  take  is  some  local  support,  busi- 
ness training  resources,  and  willing  en- 
trepreneurs. 

Finding  the  entrepreneurs  would  be 
no  problem  among  the 
city's  multiracial  pop- 
ulation of  300,000, 
Torrance  says.  Gath- 
ering the  support  and 
resources  —  well, 
that's  another  prob- 
lem. 

Training  and 
support.  Hoping  to 
learn  ways  to  fill  her 
factory,  Torrance  re- 
cently completed  an 
internship  with  a 
micro-enterprise  pro- 
gram founded  in 
Pennsylvania  by 
Mennonite  Economic 
Development  Associ- 
ates (MEDA).  The 
program,  which  goes 
by  the  name  ASSETS 
(A  Service  for  Self- 
Employment  Training 
and  Support),  has  op- 
erated for  three  years 
in  Lancaster  and  was 
recently  replicated  in 
Norristown,  Pa. 

The  programs  pro- 
vide business  training 
for  low-  and  middle- 
income  entrepreneurs  by  helping  them 
develop  and  implement  business  plans 
and  offering  them  access  to  business 
mentors  and  small  loans. 

For  Torrance,  they  have  offered  a 
wealth  of  resources  and  experience  in 
training  others  to  build  small  businesses. 

But  gathering  information  was  only 
part  of  her  internship.  She  also  came  to 
share  her  expertise  by  developing  data- 
base spreadsheets  for  the  Lancaster 
program  as  well  as  the  new  ASSETS  in 
Norristown. 

Torrance,  27,  was  introduced  to  MEDA 
through  two  members  of  her  house 
church  who  had  seen  a  reference  to 


MEDA  in  a  book.  A  telephone  book  search 
yielded  the  London  Mennonite  Centre, 
and  a  subsequent  contact  with  MEDA. 

Both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  will  bene- 
fit as  a  result  of  the  new  relationship. 
ASSETS  has  received  help  with  com- 
puter applications,  and  Torrance  re- 
turned home  with  ideas  about  initiat- 
ing business  training  seminars  for 
unemployed  workers  in  Nottingham. 

Place  of  opportunity.  Once  the  home 
of  coal  mining  and  lace-making  indus- 
tries, Notting- 
ham now  suf- 
fers from  rising 
unemployment 
and  diminishing 
hope.  Many 
would  call  it  a 
city  in  decline. 
But  Torrance 
sees  it  as  a  place 
of  opportunity. 
She  believes  the 
ASSETS  philos- 
ophy and  train- 
ing style  would 
offer  hope  to 
those  who  have 
fallen  into  the 
cracks  of  eco- 
nomic transi- 
tion. 

"There  aren't 
organizations 
like    this  in 
Great  Britain," 
says  Torrance. 
Government- 
sponsored  busi- 
ness initiatives 
often  require 
considerable 
education  and 
a  business  plan.  As  a  result,  few  efforts 
are  directed  to  those  with  less  educa- 
tion and  experience. 

The  business  side.  Whether  Tor- 
rance will  open  an  "ASSETS  Not- 
tingham" is  uncertain.  One  obstacle 
she  foresees  upon  returning  is  find- 
ing a  church  or  Christian  agency 
willing  to  develop  a  business  pro- 
gram similar  to  ASSETS.  Churches 
and  charity  organizations  often  work 
within  a  very  traditional  sense  of 
giving,  she  says.  "Most  are  very  good 
at  counseling  but  not  good  at  the 
business  side." 
— Mark  Beach 


A  church  connection  led  Emma 
Torrance  from  Britain  to  Lancaster,  Pa., 
to  check  out  the  ASSETS  model  of 
micro-enterprise  assistance  to  low-  and 
middle-income  entrepreneurs. 


Mennonites  stymied  Franklin 
Graham's  speaking  debut  in  SaHkatoon, 
Sask.,  a  couple  of  years  ago.  reported  77c- 
Toronlo  Star  recently.  Graham,  won  of 
rvangclisl  \',\ 1 1  y  ( J  rah  am ,  told  the  new-, 
paper  I  hal  alter  speaking  l-o  a  <  rowd  oi 
about  1,000,  he  issued  an  invitation  to 
come  forward — and  no  one  responded. 
"They  were  Mennonites,  very  reserved," 
Graham  explained.  He  said  it  took  years 
before  he  could  be  persuaded  to  try  such  an 
invitation  again. — Mennonite  Reporter 

Food  for  young  single  mothers  was  the 

offering  from  residents  of  Friendship 
Community,  Lititz,  Pa.,  at  a  worship 
service  recently.  The  residents  with 
developmental  disabilities  meet  monthly 
for  a  special  worship  service  tailored  to 
nurture  the  gifts  of  people  with  disabilities. 
The  offerings  at  these  services  usually 
support  a  boy  with  disabilities  from  Kenya, 
but  each  year  at  Christmas  a  separate 
offering  is  taken  for  a  local  organization. 
This  year's  offering  went  to  Beth  Shalom,  a 
residential  program  for  single  mothers. 
"It's  always  a  challenge  to  see  how  excited 
our  participants  are  about  helping  others," 
says  Milt  Stoltzfus,  who  helps  to  organize 
the  evenings  of  worship.  "It's  just  another 
example  of  how  much  they  have  to 
contribute." — Sue  A.  Groff 


Childhood  memories  were  the  focus  of  a 
November  meeting  at  Blooming  Glen  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  Church.  Member  Ina  Huns- 
berger  read  from  her  newly  published  book, 
Dear  House,  that  details  her  life  growing 
up  in  the  1930s  on  a  small  farm  in  central 
Pennsylvania.  At  the  end  of  the  reading, 
those  gathered  were  asked  to  share  special 
memories  of  their  childhoods  with  those 
sitting  beside  them.  The  hymn  "Softly  and 
Tenderly  Jesus  Is  Calling"  and  hot  cider 
and  donuts  finished  the  evening. 
— Jody  Moyer 

His  voice  is  familiar  to  millions  across 
Latin  America,  but  few  Canadian  Menno- 
nites and  Mennonite  Brethren  know  about 
Ernesto  Pinto.  Pinto  is  producer  and  host  of 
"Encuentro,"  a  Spanish  language  radio  pro- 
gram produced  by  Mennonite  Brethren 
Communications  in  Winnipge,  Man.  The 
show,  which  features  a  mix  of  music, 
commentary,  and  interviews,  airs  on  40 
stations  in  countries  such  as  Nicaragua, 
Argentina,  Honduras,  Paraguay,  Mexico, 
Bolivia,  Chile,  Spain,  as  well  as  in  places  in 
the  U.S.  which  have  large  Hispanic  popula- 
tions. "We  tackle  subjects  like  AIDS,  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse,  and  family  breakdown — 
things  that  people  can  relate  to,"  says 
Pinto.  He  also  serves  as  pastor  of  Iglesia 
Vida  Abundante,  a  Spanish-speaking 
Mennonite  Brethren  church  in  Winnipeg. 
— John  Longhurst 
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Real 
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in  a  Virtual 
Culture 


A  conference  on  the 
challenges  and 
opportunities  that 
electronic  communica- 
tions and  popular  media 
create  for  the  life  and 
witness  of  the  faith 
community. 


March  13-15, 
1997 

Harrisonburg,  Virginia 


For  a  brochure,  call 
540-432-4260  or  e-mail: 
stutzmal@emu.edu 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Knitted  gifts.  Whitesburg,  Ky.  (MCC) — "These  ladies  are  so  talented!"  Debbie 
Lester  exclaims  enthusiastically  as  she  sorts  through  knitted  items  donated  to 
the  Whitesburg  (Ky.)  Family  Resource  and  Youth  Services  Center  here.  Lester 
(right)  and  Karen  Smith  are  shown  here. 

Lester  is  referring  to  three  retired  women  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  who  wish 
to  remain  anonymous  and  who  have  for  several  years  knitted  sweaters  and 
other  items  of  clothing  for  needy  people  in  eastern  Kentucky.  The  three,  who 
attend  Roman  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  and  Seventh-Day  Adventist  churches, 
heard  about  Mennonite  Central  Committee's  (MCC)  work  in  Appalachia 
through  a  Mennonite  friend.  They  knit  throughout  the  year,  and  in  the  fall 
send  the  items  to  Whitesburg.  "Knowing  that  we're  helping  people,  especially 
children,  is  important  to  us,"  says  one  of  the  knitters.  "There  are  so  many 
needy  people  right  here  in  our  own  country  that  we  often  neglect." 

Staff  at  the  Whitesburg  center  distribute  clothing  almost  daily.  People  come 
through  social  service  agencies,  churches,  or  by  word  of  mouth  to  get  a  boost 
during  hard  times.  "We  give  to  anybody  who  is  needy,"  says  Lester,  a  program 
assistant  at  the  center.  "Everybody  knows  everybody  here.  We  know  the  com- 
munity and  we  know  the  need.  Nobody  is  taking  advantage  of  us." 

Lester  says  that  the  uniqueness  of  the  knitted  pieces  from  Pennsylvania  is  what 
makes  these  gifts  so  special.  Recipients  of  donated  clothing  can  often  be  identified 
because  every  piece  is  the  same  or  looks  used.  These  pieces  can  give  recipients  the 
satisfaction  of  wearing  new  clothing. — Deborah  Fast 


Peacebuilding  Institute  slated  for  summer  at  EMU 


Harrisonburg,  Va.  (EMU)— The  Insti- 
tute for  Peacebuilding  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite University  will  offer  a  series  of 
classes  and  workshops  this  summer  with 
specialized  training  in  conflict  trans- 
formation for  practitioners  worldwide. 

Courses  are  arranged  in  five-  and 
seven-day  intensive  formats  and  may 
be  taken  for  academic  credit  or  as 
professional  training  on  a  noncredit 
basis.  Several  week-long  sessions  in 
May  and  June  focus  on  philosophy  of 
reconciliation,  conflict  and  develop- 
ment, and  mediation  in  cross-cultural 
and  interreligious  conflict. 

The  capstone  event  of  the  summer 
sessions  is  the  annual  "Frontiers  in 
Peacebuilding"  program,  held  June  9- 


13.  The  program  offers  five  concurrent 
courses  led  by  people  active  in  peace 
work  in  numerous  areas  of  the  world. 

Last  summer's  institute  attracted 
more  than  120  people  from  30  countries 
to  the  campus.  "The  Summer  Peace- 
building Institute  is  one  of  the  few 
events  that  assembles  a  truly  unique 
mix  of  international  peacebuilding 
practitioners  who  bring  years  of  experi- 
ence and  enthusiasm  to  learn  and 
teach  together,"  says  John  Paul  Leder- 
ach,  associate  professor  of  sociology 
and  conflict  studies  at  EMU. 

More  information  about  the  Summer 
Peacebuilding  Institute  is  available 
from  EMU's  conflict  transformation 
program  at  540  432-4490.^7zm  Bishop 
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•  Award  applicants  sought. 

Associated  Mennonite  Bibli- 
cal Seminary,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
invites  people  interested  in 
studying  at  the  seminary 
next  year  to  apply  for  the 
Church  Leadership  Award,  a 
scholarship  program  which 
assists  students  with  gifts  for 
church  leadership.  The 
award  provides  a  three-year 
full-tuition  scholarship  to  a 
student  entering  the  master 
of  divinity  program.  Applica- 
tions must  be  received  by 
March  15.  More  information 
is  available  from  800  964- 
2627. 

•  Lecture  proposals  sought. 

Proposals  are  still  being  sought 
for  the  1997-98  C.  Henry  Smith 
Peace  Lecture.  Faculty  mem- 
bers at  Mennonite-related  col- 
'  leges  are  invited  to  submit  pro- 
posals for  lectures  related  to 
teaching  peace.  Lectures  may 
be  in  the  form  of  drama,  sto- 
ries, and  art,  as  well  as  the  spo- 
ken word.  Application  materi- 
als are  available  from  John 
Nyce,  Interim  Academic  Dean, 
Goshen  College,  1700  S.  Main 
St.,  Goshen,  IN  46526.  The 
deadline  for  requesting  materi- 
als is  Feb.  3. 

•  Honors  program  expand- 
ed. Eastern  Mennonite  Uni- 
versity, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  is 
expanding  its  honor  program 
to  include  more  students. 
Starting  next  fall,  20  first- 
year  students  will  be  admit- 
ted to  the  program  each  year 
instead  of  the  current  seven. 
The  program,  which  began  in 
1993,  offers  large  scholar- 
ships, honors  seminars,  facul- 
ty mentors,  research  projects, 
and  other  educational  oppor- 
tunities. It  is  made  possible 
by  a  $1  million  endowment 
fund.  "We're  responding  to 
high  interest  in  the  program," 
says  William  J.  Hawk,  vice 
president  and  academic  dean. 
"We  have  had  to  screen  out 
excellent  applicants  in  the 
past,  and  we  don't  like  doing 
that." 

•  Volunteers  wanted.  The 

National  Campaign  for  a 
Peace  Tax  Fund  is  asking  for 
volunteers  to  be  congressional 
district  contacts.  More  infor- 
mation is  available  from  888 
PEACE-TAX. 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

Mark  Phillip  Marvuglio  began 
as  pastor  of  Providence  Men- 
nonite Church,  Newport 
News,  Va.,  on  Jan.  1.  He  will 
be  licensed  and  installed  on 
Jan.  26. 


•  Missionary  transitions: 

Conrad  and  Leslie  Weber,  At- 
more,  Ala.,  have  begun  a  one- 
year  assignment  with  Rose- 
dale  Mennonite  Missions  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

•  Coming  events: 

Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Day  cel- 
ebrations, Goshen  (Ind.)  Col- 
lege, Jan.  20.  Gloria  Scott, 
president  of  Bennett  College, 
will  bring  the  keynote  ad- 
dress, "The  Pen  is  Mightier 
than  the  Sword."  The  day  also 
includes  seminars,  a  film,  and 
performances  by  Lee  Heights 
Community  Church  Choir. 

Open  house,  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  High  School,  Feb. 
3.  Interested  students,  par- 
ents, and  others  will  have  a 


chance  to  meet  with  faculty 
and  register  for  classes.  Infor- 
mation is  available  from  717 
299-0436. 

Michiana  MEDA  meeting,  Col- 
lege Mennonite  Church, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Feb.  6.  Shirley 
Showalter,  president  of 
Goshen  (Ind.)  College,  will 
speak  on  "Education  for  Ca- 
reers." Reservations  available 
from  219  537-4334. 

Annual  consultation  of  the 
Council  of  International  Min- 
istries, Techny,  111.,  Feb.  22- 
23.  Representatives  of  North 
American  Mennonite  agencies 
for  international  missions  and 
service  will  discuss  how  to 
care  for  their  workers.  Key- 
note presenter  is  Al  Dueck, 
professor  at  Mennonite  Breth- 


ren Biblical  Seminary,  Fres- 
no, Calif.  More  information  is 
available  from  204  888-6781 . 
Seminary  Sampler  Open  House, 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
March  2-3.  Provides  chance  to 
visit  classes,  meet  professors 
and  students,  attend  a  chapel 
service,  and  get  answers  about 
financial  aid,  housing,  and  ad- 
missions. Registration  is 
available  from  800  964-2627. 

•  Job  openings: 

Director,  Young  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Anabaptist  and 
Pietist  Groups,  Elizabethtown 
(Pa.)  College.  Qualifications 
include  strong  record  of  schol- 
arship in  at  least  one  branch 
of  the  study  of  groups  derived 
from  historic  Anabaptism  and 
Pietism,  effective  teaching 
skills,  and  entrepreneurial 
and  administrative  skills. 
Evaluation  of  applications  be- 
gins Feb.  15.  Submit  letter  of 
application;  resume;  and 
names,  addresses  and  tele- 
phone numbers  of  three  refer- 
ences to  Martha  A.  Farver- 
Apgar,  Director  of  Personnel, 
Elizabethtown  College,  One 
Alpha  Drive,  Elizabethtown, 
PA  17022. 

Staff  associate  for  urban  peace- 
making, Mennonite  Concilia- 
tion Service  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  U.S., 
Akron,  Pa.  Two-year,  full-time 
position.  Qualfications  in- 
clude experience  and  training 
in  peace  and  justice  concerns, 
strong  urban  experience  (es- 
pecially with  racially  and  eth- 
nically diverse  communities), 
and  well-developed  writing, 
teaching,  and  public-speaking 
skills.  Applications  due  Feb. 
14.  More  information  from 
Prem  Dick  or  Goldie  Kuhns  at 
717  859-1151. 

Staff  members,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  High  School. 
Openings  are  for  principal  and 
teachers  for  the  new  school 
that  opens  in  September  1997. 
Staff  should  be  committed  to 
providing  Christ-centered,  aca- 
demically excellent,  and  multi- 
cultural education  in  an  urban 
context.  Letters  of  response 
should  be  sent  by  March  15  to 
Lynn  Parks.  6269  Walker  St., 
Philadelphia,  PA  19135. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Iglesia  Menonita  del  Buen 
Pastor,  Goshen,  Ind.:  Kay- 
lene  Ascensio,  Yvonne  Keeler, 
Connie  Mejia,  Rene  Mejia. 
Alex  Naula,  Carolina  Rake, 
Gregorio  Rake,  Ines  Rake, 


Key  change.  Goshen,  Ind.  (GC)—  The  new  year  saw  a 
change  in  administration  at  Goshen  College.  At  an  informal 
ceremony  in  the  president's  office  during  Christmas  break, 
interim  president  Henry  Weaver  (right)  passed  the  keys  to 
the  office  to  president-elect  Shirley  Hershey  Showalter,  who 
became  Goshen  College's  14th  president  on  Jan.  1.  Myrl 
Nofziger  (left),  chair  of  the  Goshen  College  board  of  over- 
seers, also  participated  in  the  event.  The  portrait  on  the  wall 
is  of  Sanford  C.  Yoder,  Goshen  College  president  from  1923 
to  1940. 

Showalter  has  taught  English  and  history  and  held  a  vari- 
ety of  administrative  positions  at  the  college  since  1976.  Her 
public  inauguration  will  be  held  on  April  5  at  College  Men- 
nonite Church. 

Weaver  served  as  Goshen's  interim  president  from  July  to 
December  1996  following  the  retirement  of  Victor  Stoltzfus, 
who  had  served  as  president  for  12  years. 
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Teresa  Rake,  Luz  Elena  Valle- 
jos,  Samuel  Vallejos,  Jorge 
Vielman,  Sandra  Vielman, 
and  Tessie  Welty. 

Providence,  Newport  News, 
Va.:  Jon  Marshall,  Dean 
Branch,  and  Gail  Hedrick. 

Ridgeway,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.:  Sherra  Whetzel  and 
Shannon  Williams. 

Weavers,  Harrisonburg,  Va.: 
Stacey  and  Kristin  Estes, 
Linda  Furry,  Joe  Furry,  Roger 
and  Linda  Nelson,  Lester  and 
Robin  Zook,  Jesse  Blosser, 
Janel  Bowen,  Kevin  and 
Sandy  Byler,  and  Doug  and 
Paula  King. 

Williamsburg,  Va.:  Joshua 
Sprunger,  Brooks  Wadsworth, 
Barbara  Brouse,  and  Ashley 
Williams. 


BIRTHS 


Blake,  Cinda  Roth  and  Randy, 
Wayland,  Iowa,  Braden  Knud- 
son  (second  child),  Dec.  23. 

Clement,  Margie  Miller  and 
Mansfield,  Broadway,  Va., 
Mariah  Leigh  (first  child), 
Dec.  14. 

Derstine,  Teresa  Godshall  and 


Galen,  Green  Lane,  Pa., 
Olivia  Elizabeth  (third  child), 
Dec.  16. 

Dilling,  Cheryl  Wolfe  and 
Kevin,  East  Freedom,  Pa., 
Micah  Paul  (second  child), 
Nov.  19. 

Driver,  Melody  Bixler  and  Rod- 
ney, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Silas 
Dean  (second  child),  Dec.  4. 

Friesen,  Christine  Landis  and 
Steve,  Mt.  Rainier,  Md.,  Han- 
nah Landis  (first  child),  Dec. 
11. 

Gehman,  Stephanie  Kolb  and 
Robert  Jr.,  Coopersburg,  Pa., 
Scott  David  (second  child), 
Dec.  8. 

Kreider,  Lisa  Neufeld  and 
Brad,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  Nikolai 
Peter  (third  child),  Dec.  19. 

Nesselrodt,  Katie  Bennett  and 
Larry,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Aaron  Benjamin  (third  child), 
Dec.  3. 

Rice,  Terri  Kraybill  and  David, 
Williamsburg,  Pa.,  Jesse 
Owen  (third  child),  Oct.  12. 

Sommer,  Katrina  Yoder  and 
Mark,  Bluffton,  Ohio,  Kaelin 
Diane  (first  child),  Nov.  17. 

Tran,  Eva  G.  Gealon  and 
Thomas  T.,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  Jason  Minh  (second 
child),  Dec.  7. 


MARRIAGES 


Berry-Oswald:  Mystee  Berry, 
Danvers,  111.,  and  Steve  Os- 
wald, Bloomington,  111.  (Hope- 
dale),  Dec.  21,  by  H.  James 
Smith. 

Bontreger-Martin:  Hope  Bon- 
treger,  Nappanee,  Ind.  (North 
Main  Street),  and  Timothy 
Martin,  Nappanee,  Ind. 
(North  Main  Street),  Dec.  14, 
by  Rick  Zehr  and  Ken  Bon- 
treger. 

Burkholder-Mills:  Stacey 
Burkholder,  Waynesboro,  Va. 
(Springdale),  and  Sherri 
Mills,  Richmond,  Va. 
(Methodist),  Nov.  16,  by  Alvin 
Graber. 

Cade-Chupp:  Jason  Chupp, 
Portland,  Ore.  (Portland),  and 
Kara  Cade,  Bend,  Ore.  (New 
Hope),  Dec.  14,  by  Randy 
Myers. 

Davies-Washburn:  Heidi 
Davies,  Forest  Grove,  Ore. 
(Portland),  and  John  Wash- 
burn, Portland,  Ore.,  Dec.  28, 
by  Ralph  Lind. 

Goeke-McMillen:  Joyce  Goeke, 
Lena,  111.  (Freeport),  and 
David  McMillen,  Freeport,  111. 
(Methodist),  Dec.  28,  by  Den- 
nis D.  Stutzman  and  Gary 
Waters. 

Hockman-Thomas:  Ronald 
Hockman,  Perkasie,  Pa. 
(Blooming  Glen),  and  Sheri 
Thomas,  Hatfield,  Pa. 
(Catholic),  Dec.  28,  by  Joseph 
Murray  and  Truman  H. 
Brunk  Jr. 

Smith-Stoltzfus:  Nicole  Smith, 
Martinsburg,  Pa.  (Baptist), 
and  Ryan  Stoltzfus,  Martins- 
burg, Pa.  (Martinsburg),  Oct. 
12. 


DEATHS 


Bender,  Orie  Leon,  74,  Kitch- 
ener, Ont.  Born:  May  23, 
1922,  East  Zorra  Twp.,  Ont., 
to  Christian  K.  and  Katie 
Bender.  Died:  Dec.  15,  1996, 
Kitchener,  Ont.  Survivors — 
sons:  Robert,  Dale;  brothers: 
Lloyd,  Harold,  Ross;  2  grand- 
children. Predeceased  by: 
Reta  Brubacher  Bender 
(wife),  James  (son),  and  Car- 
olyn (daughter).  Funeral  and 
burial:  Dec.  19,  First  Menno- 
nite  Church,  by  Rudy  Baer- 
gen. 

Brenneman,  Paul  G.,  76, 

Canadensis,  Pa.  Born:  Dec.  5, 
1920,  Tofield,  Alta.,  to  Jacob 
and  Barbara  Stauffer  Brenne- 
man. Died:  Dec.  8,  1996,  East 
Stroudsburg,  Pa.  Survivors — 
wife:  Grace  Bergey  Brenne- 
man; children:  Elizabeth 


Styer,  Susan,  Joanne  Speigle, 
William,  Timothy;  9  grand- 
children. Predeceased  by: 
Donald  (son).  Funeral  and 
burial:  Dec.  13,  Doylestown 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Duane 
Bishop  and  Toshi  Imchen. 
Clemens,  Franklin  W.,  72, 
Doylestown,  Pa.  Born:  Oct.  25, 
1924,  Telford,  Pa.,  to  Franklin 
T.  Clemens  and  Elverda 
Freed  Clemens  Steinly.  Died: 
Nov.  24,  1996,  Doylestown, 
Pa.,  of  cancer.  Survivors — 
wife:  Edith  Schmell  Clemens; 
children:  Diane  C.  Leland, 
Mary  G.;  brothers  and  sisters: 
George,  J.  Stanley,  Abram, 
Robert,  Ernest,  G.  Elizabeth 
Zendt,  Doris  J.  Landes,  Miri- 
am L.  Brunstetter,  Susie  V. 
Derstine,  Verna  R.  Geiser;  2 
grandchildren.  Funeral  and 
burial:  Nov.  27,  Deep  Run 
Mennonite  Church  East,  by 
Timothy  Weaver  and  Arnold 
Roth. 

Cressman,  Una,  91,  Cam- 
bridge, Ont.  Born:  July  25, 
1905,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  to  Isa- 
iah and  Magdalena  Shirk 
Cressman.  Died:  Dec.  17, 
1996,  Cambridge,  Ont.  Sur- 
vivors— brothers  and  sisters: 
Clifford,  Harold,  Mabel,  Vera 
Weaver,  Olive  High,  Edith 
Woolner.  Funeral:  Dec.  20, 
Fairview  Mennonite  Home,  by 
Rudy  Baergen.  Burial:  First 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Daly,  Michael  William,  14, 
Toledo,  Ohio.  Born;  July  27, 
1982,  Toledo,  Ohio,  to  Marty 
and  Cathy  Weaver  Daly.  Died: 
Dec.  26,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  of 
leukemia.  Survivors — par- 
ents; brother  and  sister:  Joel, 
Anna.  Funeral:  Dec.  30,  Tole- 
do Mennonite  Church,  by  Phil 
Ebersole.  Burial:  Calvary 
Cemetery. 

Fetrow,  Grace  Strong,  91, 
Mechanicsburg,  Pa.  Born: 
Feb.  4,  1905,  Mechanicsburg, 
Pa.,  to  Charles  and  Minnie 
Zimmerman  Strong.  Died: 
Nov.  22,  1996,  Lititz,  Pa.,  of 
pneumonia.  Survivors — 
brother  and  sisters:  Samuel 
Strong,  Florence  Detweiler, 
Ruth  Anna  Royer.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Paul  Fetrow  (hus- 
band). Funeral  and  burial: 
Nov.  26,  Slate  Hill  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Paul  Nisly  and 
Roger  Steffy. 

Heatwole,  Roy  E.,  85,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  Born:  April  26, 
1911,  Augusta  County,  Va.,  to 
Etter  and  Margaret  Weaver 
Heatwole.  Died:  Dec.  2,  1996, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  of  cancer. 
Survivors — wife:  Maude  Good 
Heatwole;  children:  Milton, 
Charlotte  Burkholder,  Mark, 
Glendon;  stepchildren:  Rich- 
ard Good,  Joan  Osterhouse, 


SEMINARY  : 
SAMPLER  • 

•  *    •    •    •   •  *  March  2-3, 1997 

•  •  Come  to  see  how  Associated  Menno- 

nite Biblical  Seminary  might  fit  into 
your  future.  We'll  line  up  all  the  pieces 
for  an  unforgetable  visit  to  AMBS: 

•  sitting  in  on  classes 

•  worshipping  in  a  chapel  service 

•  visiting  with  professors 

•  learning  to  know  students 

•  touring  the  library 

•  touring  on-campus  housing 

•  getting  answers  about  financial  aid 

Nothing  can  compare  to  actually  being 
there! 


Associated  3003  Benham  Avenue 

Mennonite  Elkhart,  Indiana  46517-1999 

Biblical  219  295-3726 

Seminary  1  +  800  964- AMBS  (2627) 


admissions@ambs.edu 
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Mennonite 

Central 

Committee 


Mennonite  Central  Committee  and  MCC  U.S. 

21  South  12th  Street,  PO  Box  500 

Akron,  PA  17501-0500 

(717)  859-1 151  (717)  859-3889 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada 

134  Plaza  Drive,  Winnipeg,  MB  R3T  5K9 
(204)  261-6381 


°ft. 


The  new  video 
More  than  a  Job 
features  Mennonite 
Central  Committee 
job  creation 
programs  at  home 
and  abroad  that 
literally  turn  garbage 
into  employment. 
Contact  the  MCC 
office  nearest  you  for 
a  free  loan  of  this 
award-winning  video, 
or  purchase  it  from 
MCC  in  Akron. 


Sue  DeLeon;  brothers  and  sis- 
ters: Elmer,  Alvin,  Galen, 
Alta,  Florence  Smith;  13 
grandchildren,  11  great- 
grandchildren, 9  stepgrand- 
children,  12  stepgreat-grand- 
children.  Predeceased  by: 
Mabel  Weaver  Heatwole  (first 
wife)  and  Kenneth  (son).  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  Dec.  5, 
Weavers  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Alvin  Kanagy  and  Joseph 
and  Edith  Shenk. 

Lehman,  Willis  A.,  89,  Apple 
Creek,  Ohio.  Born:  Nov.  8, 
1907,  Kidron,  Ohio,  to 
William  H.  and  Mary  P. 
Lehman  Lehman.  Died:  Dec. 
18,  1996,  Orrville,  Ohio.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Mercie  Conrad 
Linder  Lehman;  children: 
Donovan,  James  O.,  Chester, 
Maurice,  Paul,  John,  Mar- 
jean,  LuAnn  Hatter,  Steve, 
Bonnie  Geiser;  4  stepchildren; 
25  grandchildren,  16  great- 
grandchildren, 2  stepgrand- 
children.  Predeceased  by: 
Sarean  Amstutz  Lehman 
(first  wife)  and  Kenneth  (son). 
Funeral  and  burial:  Dec.  21, 
Sonnenberg  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Michael  Amstutz 
and  Delvin  Nussbaum. 

Roth,  Lena  A.,  97,  Archbold, 
Ohio.  Born:  Aug.  31,  1899, 
Stryker,  Ohio,  to  Nicklaus 
and  Mary  Roth.  Died:  Dec.  19, 
1996,  Archbold,  Ohio.  Funer- 


al: Dec.  22,  Central  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Charles 
Gautsche.  Burial:  Pettisville 
Cemetery. 

Rush,  Ruth  Gross,  66, 
Doylestown,  Pa.  Born:  Nov. 
17,  1930,  Fountainville,  Pa., 
to  Paul  and  Ann  Delp  Gross. 
Died:  Dec.  13,  1996,  Doyles- 
town, Pa.  Survivors — hus- 
band: J.  Herbert  Rush;  chil- 
dren: Wendy  Rush  Spinosa, 
Steven  R.,  James  T.;  brother: 
Webster  Gross;  3  grandchil- 
dren. Funeral  and  burial:  Dec. 
17,  Doylestown  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Duane  Bishop  and 
Toshi  Imchen. 

Rush,  Sallie  C.  Ruth,  70,  Bed- 
minster,  Pa.  Born:  Nov.  26, 
1925,  Franconia  Twp.,  Pa.,  to 
John  M.  and  Lizzie  Clemens 
Ruth.  Died:  Nov.  11,  1996, 
Bedminster,  Pa.,  of  a  stroke. 
Survivors — husband:  Wilmer 
W.  Rush;  children:  Linda, 
Barbara  Schieck,  Linwood, 
Lawrence,  Donald,  J.  Mark; 
sister:  Pearl  Nyce;  11  grand- 
children. Funeral  and  burial: 
Nov.  15,  Deep  Run  Mennonite 
Church  East,  by  Timothy 
Weaver  and  Arnold  Roth. 

Ruth,  Mabel  L.  Mininger,  90, 
Souderton,  Pa.  Born:  April 
25,  1906,  Franconia,  Pa.,  to 
John  and  Martha  Landis 
Mininger.  Died:  Dec.  18, 
1996,  Souderton,  Pa.  Sur- 


vivors— children:  Marilyn  M., 
Elaine  Moyer,  Eleanor 
Chang;  brother  and  sisters: 
Jonas  Mininger,  Edna  Det- 
wiler,  Ella  Mininger,  Amanda 


Kratz;  6  grandchildren,  2 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Erwin  L.  Ruth 
(husband)  and  James  M. 
(son).  Funeral:  Dec.  23,  Sou- 
derton Mennonite  Homes,  by 
Lowell  H.  Delp  and  John 
Ruth.  Burial:  Line  Lexington 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Yaste,  Kevin  E.,  65,  Stoystown, 
Pa.  Born:  April  24.  1931,  Gar- 
rett County,  Md.,  to  Elmer  O. 
and  Allie  Burkholder  Yaste. 
Died:  Dec.  7,  1996,  Somerset, 
Pa.,  of  a  heart  attack.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Thelma  Gindles- 
perger  Yaste;  children:  Karen 
L.  Appelgate,  Kevin  L.;  broth- 
er and  sisters:  Ronald,  Ethe- 
lene  Boden,  Evelyn  Weimer, 
Juanita  Weimer.  Funeral  and 
burial:  Dec.  10,  Thomas  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Homer 
Schrock,  Donald  Speigle,  and 
Marvin  Kaufman. 

Yoder,  Donald  W.,  72,  Kalona, 
Iowa.  Born:  Nov.  8,  1924, 
Johnson  County,  Iowa,  to 
Willis  G.  and  Elizabeth  Bend- 
er Yoder.  Died:  Dec.  3,  1996, 
Wellman,  Iowa,  of  heart  fail- 
ure. Survivors — children: 
Gary,  Linda  Hartzler,  Lorene 
Bender,  Lisa  Lammar;  broth- 
ers: Robert  E.,  Marion  L., 
Keith;  13  grandchildren.  Pre- 
deceased by:  Ruth  Sutter 
Yoder  (wife)  and  James  (son). 
Funeral  and  burial:  Dec.  6, 
West  Union  Mennonite 
Church,  by  David  Boshart, 
Dean  Swartzendruber,  and 
Lonnie  Yoder. 


Quilts  and  hymns.  Salunga,  Pa. 
(EMM)— When  Jean  and  Norman 
Shenk  visited  eastern  Europe  in  No- 
vember with  Eastern  Mennonite  Mis- 
sions (EMM),  they  met  this  member  of 
the  Old  Believers  Orthodox  Church, 
who  showed  them  a  quilted  nine-patch 
prayer  cushion  used  in  church.  The 
Shenks,  who  traveled  through  Russia, 
Ukraine,  Moldova,  Hungary,  and  Alba- 
nia, say  they  encountered  numerous  re- 
minders of  their  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Coun- 
ty home.  They  sang  "Praise  God  From 
Whom  All  Blessings  Flow"  at  a  bap- 
tismal service  for  13  adults  in  a  village 
church  in  Moldova,  and  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, Russia,  they  met  several  former 
Mennonites. 

Norman  Shenk  has  worked  in  fi- 
nance and  relief  ministries  at  EMM 
for  42  years.  The  Shenks  were  joined 
for  part  of  their  trip  by  four  other 
North  Americans  who  were  visiting 
eastern  Europe  through  Cross  Links, 
an  associate  ministry  of  EMM  which 
distributes  humanitarian  aid  in  east- 
ern Europe.  They  visited  with  most  of 
the  seven  members  of  the  EMM  team 
serving  in  several  parts  of  Albania. 
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Turning  ourselves  inside  out 


Watching  slides  with  my  family  can  be  a 
risky  activity,  at  least  for  those  with  weak 
stomachs.  Between  the  sweet  shots  of  us  kids 
as  toothless  toddlers  sometimes  flash  the  slides 
that  make  me  cover  my  eyes.  Mixed  with  the 
sentimental  family  slides  are  the  ones  from  my 
father's  years  of  surgery  practice  in  Africa — the 
pictures  of  a  lumpy  intestine,  a  hardened  gall- 
stone, or  a  bleeding  wound  swarming  with  flies. 

I  don't  think  I'm  alone  in  my  discomfort  with 
insides,  either  with  bodily  insides  that  make 
people  squirm  or  emotional  and  spiritual  insides 
that  can't  be  transfixed  on  glossy  3x5s.  Insides, 
both  of  our  bodies  and  our  souls,  are  usually 
messy,  and  they're  hardly  what  we  want  to  look 
at — or  talk  about — after  Christmas  dinner. 

Our  fear  of  looking  at  insides,  even  of 
ourselves,  often  results  in  the  splintering  of 
public  and  private  selves.  This  fragmentation 
can  happen  to  anyone,  including  Cardinal 
Joseph  L.  Bernadin,  the  influential  Catholic 
bishop  who  died  from  cancer  in  November  and 
who  became  known  for  his  selfless  and  consis- 
tent life  and  death.  "He  was  inside  with  his 
outside,  outside  with  his  inside,"  said  Rabbi 
Herman  Schaalman,  a  friend  of  Bernadin's. 

But  it  was  not  always  so.  At  38,  Bernadin 
became  the  youngest  Catholic  bishop  in  the 
United  States.  He  administrated,  directed,  and 
managed  expertly,  moving  with  ease  in  the 
upper  eschelons  of  Catholicism.  "But  the  public 
and  private  man  were  not  in  spiritual  sync," 
write  Kenneth  L.  Woodward  and  John  McCor- 
mick  in  Newsweek.  "He  was  the  very  image  of 
the  self-indulgent  prelate." 

Conversion  for  Bernadin  meant  beginning  to 
meet  for  prayer  with  some  parish  priests  who 
asked  him  if  his  life  was  centered  on  Christ  or 
on  the  "Church  Bureaucratic,"  says  biographer 
Eugene  Kennedy.  Ashamed  of  his  answer, 
Bernadin  responded  with  confession  and  then 
action.  He  began  waking  each  morning  at  five 
to  spend  an  hour  in  prayer  and  meditation,  and 
then  he  began  giving  away  money,  objects  of 
art,  and  other  things  that  he  felt  hindered  steps 
toward  a  life  of  devotion  and  integrity. 

Bernadin's  own  salvation  from  two-faced 
leadership  led  him  to  issue  a  broader  call  for 
consistency.  In  a  1990  speech,  Bernadin  defined 


for  Catholics  the  "seamless  garment"  ethic — 
that  is,  consistent  opposition  to  life-destroying 
forces  like  abortion,  capital  punishment,  nu- 
clear weapons,  and  poverty.  This  concept  of  a 
consistent  ethic  of  life  has  nudged  much  Chris- 
tian thought  and  political  activity  in  North 
America  beyond  the  easy  and  predictable  com- 
partments of  liberal  and  conservative. 

Bernadin  could  not  have  issued  that  revolu- 
tionary call  for  a  consistent,  seamless  ethic  of 
life  had  he  not  previously  recognized  his  own 
inconsistencies.  Someone  who  is  unaware  of 
inner  promptings  or  trapped  by  the  need  for  ap- 
proval cannot  make  statements  that  jeopardize 
one's  prestigious  position. 

In  essence,  the  priests  who  met  for  prayer 
with  Bernadin  asked  him  one  of  the  most 
intimate  questions  we  can  ask  each  other: 
what  grows  deepest  inside  of  us,  in  the  damp 
soil  of  our  inner  selves?  Is  it  a  passion  for 
encountering  and  following  Christ,  or  is  it  a 
passion  for  impressing  people?  Are  we  who  we 
say  we  are? 

The  discrepancy  between  insides  and  out- 
sides  is  often,  sadly  enough,  greatest  for  those 
like  Bernadin  who  hold  church  leadership  posi- 
tions. Public  lives  of  compassion,  energy, 
sensitivity,  and  stability  are  expected.  Hold  the 
congregation  together  through  this  crisis,  say 
the  most  appropriate  thing  at  every  moment, 
and,  for  goodness'  sake,  never  admit  that  you 
don't  believe  in  God's  promises  24  hours  a  day. 

But  becoming  a  seamless  person  doesn't 
mean  being  a  person  with  no  complexities  or 
surprises — like  the  flatly  good  or  bad  people  in 
lackluster  fiction.  Seamlessness  also  doesn't 
mean  intimacy  with  everyone  or  lack  of  privacy. 
Rather,  consistency  begins  (as  it  did  for  Berna- 
din) with  admitting  that  our  insides  and  our 
outsides  are  often  only  distant  relatives.  It 
begins  by  admitting  we'd  rather  close  our  eyes 
to  the  slides  of  our  unsightly  insides  that  occa- 
sionally flash  before  us.  By  acknowledging  our 
bleeding  inner  selves,  we  begin  to  reconcile  our 
public  and  private  lives  and  can  ultimately 
arrive  at  a  daring — and  seamless — ethic  of  life. 

Only  then  will  we  be  inside  with  our  outside, 
outside  with  our  inside. — usw 
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Facing  the  storm 
called  divorce 


Divorce — it  feels  like  someone  has  reached  into  my 
heart  and  home,  torn  them  to  pieces,  and  tossed  them 
into  the  air.  Now  I  am  left  to  pick  up  whatever  I  can 
manage  to  scrap  together  and  patch  it  into  a  whole. 
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As  a  pastor,  I  thought  I  knew  about  di- 
vorce from  counseling  others.  But  over 
the  past  year  of  tears,  I  have  learned 
more  than  I  ever  wanted  to  know  about 
how  it  feels  to  have  a  marriage  end. 


As  I  write,  Hurricane  Fran  has  just  hit  the 
east  coast  of  the  United  States,  causing 
damage  and  destruction  as  it  passed.  I 
found  it  ironically  appropriate  that  the  day 
Fran  hit  was  exactly  one  year  after  another 
kind  of  hurricane  began  to  blow  in  my  life — a 
hurricane  named  "divorce." 

One  year  ago  my  world  was  thrown  upside 
down.  I  am  still  waiting  to  see  where  all  the 
pieces  are  landing.  Over  the  past  year  of  tears 
and  heartache,  I  have  learned  more  than  I  ever 
wanted  to  know  about  how  it  feels  to  have  a 
marriage  end.  As  a  pastor,  I  had  walked  with 
others  down  this  path,  and  I  thought  I  knew 
what  it  was  like.  This  year  has  shown  me  that 
I  hadn't  even  begun  to  scratch  the  surface.  Now 
I  am  the  one  who  carries  the  dreaded  label: 
"divorced." 

The  following  are  six  widely  held  assump- 
tions about  divorce.  This  is  actually  a  confes- 
sion list  of  my  own  lack  of  awareness  before 
this  past  year.  Perhaps  this  list  may  help  those 
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Some  of  the  most  meaningful  support  I 
received  was  from  people  I  barely  knew 
— people  not  obligated  to  me  but  who 
comforted  me  just  because  they  cared. 

who  have  not  experienced  divorce  become  more 
sensitive  to  those  who  have.  And  may  the 
divorced  receive  the  comfort  of  knowing  they 
are  not  alone. 

The  hurricane  will  never  strike  me.  Last 
summer  my  husband  and  I  took  the  children  to 
Virginia  Beach  for  a  vacation.  Unfortunately 
we  arrived  just  as  another  hurricane  was  sit- 
ting off  the  coast.  Hurricane  Felix  was  headed 
straight  for  Virginia,  and  most  visitors  were 
getting  out  of  the  way.  But  as  we  checked  out  of 
the  motel,  the  desk  clerks  were  explaining  to 
everyone  who  asked,  "Yes,  they  say  a  hurricane 
is  possible,  but  they  never  hit  here." 

Most  people  entering  marriage  think,  "It 
won't  happen  to  me.  I  just  won't  let  it."  We 
assume  we  have  so  much  control  over  our  lives 
that  this  tragedy  will  not  touch  us.  We  believe 
that  our  strong  religious  faith,  one  that  does 
not  allow  for  divorce,  will  keep  us  safe.  We  all 
want  it  to  work  for  life,  but  all  too  often,  for 
many  reasons,  it  doesn't. 

People  who  divorce  are  taking  the  easy 
way  out.  When  Hurricane  Fran  hit  North 
Carolina  in  September  1996,  it  caused  billions 
of  dollars  in  damage.  Houses  and  lives  were 
wiped  out  or  turned  upside-down.  The  hurri- 
cane threw  people's  homes  up  in  the  air  and 
dropped  them  where  they  least  expected.  Some 
parts  of  their  lives  even  disappeared.  Victims  of 
hurricanes  know  that  their  lives  have  changed 
forever,  even  if  they  rebuild. 

When  my  husband  and  I  came  to  the  excruci- 
ating decision  to  end  our  marriage,  we  both  felt 
like  our  worlds  were  thrown  up  in  the  air. 
Some  parts  landed  where  we  didn't  want  them, 
and  others  disappeared  entirely.  We  had  al- 
ways hoped  to  raise  our  children  in  a  home 
filled  with  love  and  support.  We  wanted  to 
bring  them  up  as  "normal"  as  possible.  We 
thought  we  would  grow  old  together.  But  all  of 
those  dreams  are  gone. 

Now  we  struggle  with  time  commitments  and 
financial  arrangements.  We  have  listed  all  our 
belongings  and  checked  which  went  to  whom. 
The  quilt  that  used  to  grace  our  bed  is  now 
with  him.  The  rocker  that  he  sat  in  to  comfort 
our  children  is  with  me. 

This  divorce  feels  like  someone  has  reached 
into  my  heart  and  home,  torn  it  all  to  pieces, 
and  tossed  the  pieces  into  the  air.  Now  we  are 
left  to  pick  up  whatever  pieces  we  can  manage 
to  find  and  patch  them  back  together  as  best 
we  can.  But  it  will  never  be  the  same  as  before. 


Going  through  a  divorce  to  solve  problems  is 
no  easier  than  using  a  hurricane  as  a  simple 
method  to  trim  bushes.  When  the  national 
news  networks  reported  on  Fran,  they  talked 
about  thrill  seekers  who  went  out  to  see  the 
hurricane.  There  are  no  thrill  seekers  when  it 
comes  to  divorce. 

If  it  happened  to  me,  I  would  never  sur- 
vive. Those  who  survive  any  hurricane  are 
those  who  find  the  right  place  to  weather  the 
storm.  Emergency  shelters  are  set  up  to  protect 
people,  windows  are  taped,  and  building  codes 
require  special  construction  to  help  withstand 
the  strong  winds. 

Last  fall,  when  I  realized  that  my  marriage 
was  falling  apart,  I  felt  that  I  would  not  sur- 
vive. The  emotional  pain  was  so  strong  that  I 
felt  physical  pain.  I  didn't  know  how  I  could 
possibly  withstand  the  months  ahead.  I  was 
frightened,  ashamed,  overwhelmed,  and  vul- 
nerable, and  I  thought  the  storm  would  over- 
take me. 

But  it  hasn't.  I  know  now  how  strong  is  the 
building  that  surrounds  me.  Strength  came  in 
the  form  of  calls  from  family  members,  accep- 
tance from  congregational  members,  a  support- 
ive and  caring  counselor,  sympathetic  peers, 
and  a  God  who  would  not  let  me  fall.  Even 
people  I  barely  knew  who  heard  of  my  struggle 
offered  notes  and  words  of  support.  In  some 
ways,  these  were  the  most  meaningful  of  all — 
these  people  who  were  not  obligated  to  me  in 
any  way  comforted  me  just  because  they  cared. 

The  meals,  supportive  words,  and  even  finan- 
cial assistance  have  protected  me.  Whether 
they  knew  it  or  not,  people  were  used  by  God  to 
surround  me.  I  knew  God  still  cared  because 
God's  people  did.  The  prayers  and  compassion 
of  those  who  lift  me  up  to  God  made  it  possible 
for  me  to  go  on.  I  cannot  imagine  how  those 
without  family  and  church  support  can  get 
through  a  divorce.  I  now  wear  a  pin  in  the 
shape  of  a  heart  with  a  pearl  and  folded  hands 
on  it  as  a  reminder  to  me  that  whenever  I  think 
I  can't  go  on,  God's  people  are  there,  praying 
me  through  it. 

Once  a  divorce  is  finalized,  people 
should  move  on.  The  first  days  and  weeks 
after  a  hurricane,  survivors  are  surrounded  by 
relief  agencies  and  rebuilding  programs.  The 
news  networks  carry  the  day-to-day  events  that 
get  victims  past  the  initial  shock.  Unfortu- 
nately, usually  another  crisis  soon  captures  our 
attention,  and  we  forget  about  the  hurricane 
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victims,  or  we  get  so  busy  with  our  own  lives 
we  hardly  notice  others.  Hurricanes  last  for  a 
day  or  so,  but  the  cleanup  and  rebuilding  can 
take  years. 

The  legal  and  practical  processes  of  ending  a 
marriage  take  a  relatively  short  time.  Once 
filed,  it  may  be  a  matter  of  only  months  for  a 
divorce  to  be  finalized.  It  is  during  the  difficult 
days  of  the  initial  announcement  to  others  that 
the  support  is  greatest  and  that  words  of 
comfort  come  most  frequently.  Then  time  eases 
the  shock  for  those  surrounding  the  couple,  the 
divorce  court  has  done  its  work,  and  people  get 
on  with  their  lives. 

People  assume  a  timely  recovery.  The  speed 
with  which  one  should  "get  over  it"  is  set  in 
everyone  else's  mind.  But  getting  past  the 
trauma  of  a  divorce  takes  a  great  deal  of  time. 
Each  person  has  his  or  her  own  time  line.  Just 
because  one  person  has  been  able  to  move  to  a 
different  level  of  functioning  doesn't  mean  the 
next  person  will.  Divorce  leaves  most  people 
feeling  ashamed,  dehuman- 
ized, and  confused.  It  takes 
time  to  trust  relationships 
again,  time  to  regain  a  sense 
of  self-worth. 


they  don't  know,  can  I  trust  them  with  the  pain 
that  I  have? 

A  radical  thought  went  through  my  mind 
recently.  What  if  Gospel  Herald  listed  divorces 
along  with  births,  marriages,  and  deaths?  I 
suspect  some  fear  that  this  would  look  like 
promoting  divorce.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
list  the  celebration  and  sadness  of  other  life 
events.  Divorce  is  a  life-changing  event  that 
affects  not  just  the  immediate  family  but  the 
community  of  faith.  In  my  grief,  I  need  to  know 
that  my  husband  is  missed  by  others  too,  that 
the  ending  of  our  marriage  is  a  loss  for 
everyone  who  knows  us. 

Chances  are  that,  when  a  marriage  ends, 
those  involved  need  to  talk  about  it.  When 
someone  dies,  we  sometimes  aren't  sure  if 
talking  about  the  deceased  will  upset  the 
grieving  person.  But  maybe  we  are  more  afraid 
of  our  own  discomfort  with  how  to  respond. 

We  need  to  be  aware  that  sometimes  words 
are  inadequate  to  capture  the  intensity  of 


(continued 
on  page  4) 


I  probably  shouldn't  say 
anything  because  it  will 
only  make  her  or  him 
upset.  If  a  person  had  head- 
ed down  to  North  Carolina 
during  Hurricane  Fran,  that 
person  immediately  would 
have  asked,  "How  are  you 
faring  in  the  middle  of  this 
storm?" 

One  of  the  more  difficult 
parts  of  the  separation  and 
divorce  from  my  husband  is 
the  fact  that  few  people  will 
talk  to  me  about  it  unless  I 
initiate  the  conversation. 
Part  of  the  problem  is  that 
not  everyone  knows.  I  love  to 
go  to  church  conferences,  but 
over  this  past  year,  I  have 
gone  with  a  mixture  of  dread 
and  fear.  Do  people  know?  If 
they  ask  me,  "How  are  you 
doing?"  how  should  I  an- 
swer? If  they  do  know,  the 
question  carries  more  weight 
than  if  it  is  the  simple  polite 
greeting  we  usually  give.  If 
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Unless  we  are  willing  to  relate  to  broken 
people  around  us,  we  cannot  begin  to 
offer  healing  and  hope.  May  this  vision 
reach  even  into  the  world  of  divorce. 


(continued        emotion  the  person  is  feeling  and  that  she  or  he 
from  page  3)      may  need  to  speak  through  tears.  We  need  to 
risk  opening  the  door  to  conversation.  It  is  a 
difficult  topic  to  discuss,  but  the  isolation  and 
loneliness  that  come  from  silence  are  even 
more  difficult. 

People  who  are  divorced  will  become 
advocates  for  divorce.  Anyone  who  has 
experienced  the  fear  and  destruction  of  an 
actual  hurricane  will  not  recommend  to  their 
friends  that  they  give  it  a  try. 

Anyone  who  has  been  through  the  fear  and 
loneliness  and  pain  of  watching  their  marriage 
end  will  not  recommend  it  to  their  friends. 
Anyone  who  has  seen  the  effects  of  divorce  on 
children,  parents,  grandparents,  extended 
family,  and  the  church  will  not  promote  it  as 
an  easy  out.  The  opposite  is  more  often  true: 
anyone  who  has  gone  through  a  divorce  will 
tell  their  family  and  friends  to  do  whatever 
they  can  to  save  a  marriage,  because  the  pain 
of  divorce  is  something  they  don't  want  another 
soul  to  experience. 

There  are  no  easy  answers  to  the  problem 
of  divorce  in  our  society  and  in  our  church 
today.  We  feel  caught  between  our  cul- 
ture, which  says  that  divorce  is  no  big  deal, 
and  the  church,  which  says  that  if  you  divorce 
you  will  no  longer  be  acceptable.  Somewhere  in 
between  is  accountability  which  says,  "Yes,  it  is 
a  big  deal!"  and  mercy  which  says,  "But  you  are 
still  loved." 

Remaining  faithful  is  difficult  during  this 
time.  Many  divorced  people  have  slipped  away 
from  the  church.  The  community  of  faith  must 
hold  these  persons  and  love  them  through  it. 
By  being  God's  ears  and  arms  for  them,  we 
must  let  them  know  that  God  has  not  left 
them. 

The  Mennonite  church  has  adopted  a  state- 
ment of  Vision:  Healing  and  Hope.  Unless  we 
are  willing  to  relate  to  the  broken  people 
around  us,  we  cannot  even  begin  to  offer  either. 
May  this  vision  of  healing  and  hope  reach  even 
into  the  world  of  divorce. 

Jayne  Byler  is  pastor  of  Summit  Mennonite 
Church,  Barberton,  Ohio.  She  has  two  daugh- 
ters and  one  son.  In  the  process  of  working  with 
their  pastor  through  her  divorce,  the  Summit 
congregation  has  formed  a  support  group  for 
people  in  the  community  and  surrounding 
Mennonite  churches  who  are  experiencing  sepa- 
ration or  divorce. 


Do  you  not  know  that  your  body 
is  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
within  you,  which  you  have  from 
God,  and  that  you  are  not  your 
own?  For  you  were  bought  with  a 
price;  therefore  glorify  God  in 
your  body.—l  Cor.  6:19-20,  NRSV 
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READERS  SA  Y 


David  Garber's  letter  (Dec.  24) 
attempts  to  place  an  unfortu- 
nate sectarian  gloss  on  the 
theology  of  Jason  Kuniholm  in  Letting 
the  Whole  Field  Grow  with  Pa- 
tience (Nov.  26). 

According  to  Garber,  the  parable  of 
the  wheat  and  tares  deals  exclusively 
with  conditions  in  the  world,  not  the 
church.  This  reading  radically  divides 
church  and  world,  kingdom  and  cre- 
ation, saint  and  sinner.  Thus  it  splits 
nature  and  grace. 

Further,  this  reading  implies  that 
the  violence  forbidden  by  Jesus  in  the 
world — ripping  up  wheat  along  with 
tares — is  sanctified  in  the  church.  It  is 
sanctified  with  the  code  names  disci- 
pline, accountability,  and  community. 

The  New  Testament  reminds  us  that 
Jesus  not  only  befriended  sinners.  He 
had  table  fellowship  (table  fellowship!) 
with  them,  thus  ending  all  purity  codes 
between  clean  and  unclean,  righteous 
and  unrighteous,  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
Jesus  was  no  John  the  Baptist  or  Swiss 
Anabaptist! 

This  Advent  season,  many  Anabap- 
tist preachers  celebrated  the  Lord's 
Supper  on  Christmas  Eve.  Most  were 
not  surprised  by  the  familiar  presence 
of  either  the  angels  or  the  local  Hebrew 
shepherds  gathered  around  the  man- 
ger. However,  this  year,  many  also 
waited  at  the  table  for  the  arrival  of 
the  pagan  magi  from  the  East — who 
brought  not  only  gifts  to  the  Christ 
child  but  also  a  much  richer  commu- 
nion to  the  saints.  As  the  angels  said  to 
all,  "Eat!" 

This  is  universal  salvation.  This  is 
radical  reconciliation.  This  is  the  bless- 
ed Feast  of  Epiphany! 
Scott  Holland 
Monroeville,  Pa. 


ospel  Herald  is  never  at  a  loss 
for  thought-provoking  articles! 
In  My  Business  Is  Your 


Business  (Oct.  29),  Cal  Redekop  tells 
me  that  his  business  is  my  business. 
This  means  that  my  business  is  also 
Redekop's,  which  is  scary.  It  is  easy  to 
talk  about  mutual  accountability,  but 
how  do  we  develop  the  level  of  trust  to 
put  it  into  practice?  And  how  do  we 
choose  those  we  will  trust — and  what 
subjects  will  be  included  under  the 
umbrella  of  accountability? 

It  is  fortunate  that  Redekop  limits 
his  discussion  to  money,  because  later 
in  the  same  issue,  we  are  told  that  the 


sexual  mores  and  choices  of  Atlanta 
Mennonite  Fellowship  are  nobody 
else's  business,  and  most  particularly 
not  the  business  of  Southeast  Confer- 
ence (Southeast  Moves  Toward 
Separation  with  Church). 

I  think  I  now  understand  the  dy- 
namics of  issues  like  homosexuality. 
The  activists  on  any  such  issue  will  put 
their  agenda  into  practice  whenever 
and  wherever  possible,  because  they 
truly  believe  that  their  approach  is  the 
only  correct  way.  Others  with  doubts 
or  reservations  are  rendered  powerless 
by  the  requirements  of  "calling  in, 
healing,  and  making  whole."  So  the 
activists  will  win  by  default,  unless  the 
doubters  are  pushed  into  reacting, 
which  generally  makes  them  look  like 
Scrooges.  But  none  of  this  explains 
why  we  have  one  set  of  standards  for 
the  business  of  money  and  another  for 
the  business  of  sex  and  other  non- 
financial  lifestyle  issues. 

This  appears  to  be  another  manifes- 
tation of  what  theologians  call  "sect" 
versus  "church."  Membership  in  a 
sectarian  group  involves  serious  com- 
mitments, including  the  mutual  ac- 
countability that  Redekop  discusses — 
but  usually  not  limited  to  matters  of 
money.  The  sectarian  ideal  assumes 
that  members  will  encourage  one 
another  to  grow  toward  the  perfection 
of  Christ.  The  church  model,  with  roots 
in  the  state  church  system,  is  more 
inclusive,  but  it  tends  to  operate  close 
to  the  lowest  common  denominator  of 
the  membership. 

Jason  Kuniholm's  interpretation  of 
the  parable  of  the  wheat  and  tares 
(Letting  the  Whole  Field  Grow  with 
Patience,  Nov.  26)  is  in  the  church 
tradition.  The  idea  that  each  of  us 
should  "spend  our  time  becoming  good 
wheat"  and  eschew  tare-pulling  has  a 
warm  contemporary  feel.  But  what 
has  happened  with  mutual  ac- 


countability? If  his  interpretation  is 
pushed  to  the  limit  of  human  logic,  the 
result  is  Martin  Luther's  theology  of 
the  state  church.  All  are  included — 
Luther  would  have  said  that  all  are 
compelled  to  come  in.  But  once  "in," 
each  member  can  choose  the  individ- 
ual level  of  participation  and  commit- 
ment that  is  personally  comfortable. 
As  long  as  a  minimum  level  of  civil 
righteousness  is  maintained,  it  does 
not  matter  if  some  of  the  grain  resem- 
bles "wild  oats." 

Tension  between  contrasting  ideas 
and  interpretations  is  not  necessarily 
bad,  as  long  as  it  is  handled  honestly. 
In  a  world  where  ambiguity  is  more 
easily  found  than  absolutes,  some 
tension  is  inevitable.  But  how  do  we 
maintain  an  honest  tension  between 
"sect"  and  "church"?  Do  we  do  this  by 
keeping  two  sets  of  books — entering 
money  matters  into  the  sectarian 
ledger  but  entering  nonfinancial 
lifestyle  matters  into  the  churchly 
ledger? 

John  M.  Eby 

Pennsuille,  N.J. 

Praise  God  in  Christ  for  all  his  cre- 
ation and  word  and  glory.  We 
need  to  pray  and  fast  and  seek 
God's  will  with  all  our  hearts  and  lives. 

We  must  say,  like  the  early  apos- 
tles, that  we  hear  government  and 
world  leaders  trying  to  restrict  us. 
But  we  must  obey  God  and  tell  of 
Jesus  and  live  his  way.  Lord  Jesus, 
help  us. 

Wayne  Kratzer 
Elyria,  Ohio 

Gospel  Herald  welcomes  letters  in  re- 
sponse to  our  news  and  features.  We  re- 
serve the  right  to  edit  all  letters  for  clar- 
ity and  length.  Send  them  to  "Readers 
Say,"  Gospel  Herald,  616  Walnut  Ave., 
Scottdale,  PA  15683. 
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Not  'playing  church'  anymore: 


It  all  began  with  Oil-Fn 


A  small  idea  for  doing  some- 
thing as  an  alternative  to  war 
— or  what  war  was  supposed  to 
'protect* — becomes  the  catalyst 
for  beginning  a  new  church. 

by  Zanne  Langstraat 


August  20,  1990:  Akron,  Pennsylvania 

Ten  friends  gather  in  a  living  room  to  talk 
about  the  impending  war  in  the  Middle  East. 
They  sit  on  worn  furniture  and  cushions  on  the 
floor,  sipping  herbal  tea  and  munching  on  apples 
and  cheese.  The  discussion  is  passionate,  their 
gestures  energetic.  It  is  clear  that  although  they 
do  not  support  Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait,  they 
also  do  not  support  the  response  of  the  U.S. 
government — increasing  the  number  of  troops  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  intervening  in  a  relatively  small 
part  of  the  world,  and  talking  of  war. 

The  discussion  eventually  centers  on  oil  and 
how  the  supply  of  oil  and  the  North  American 
way  of  life  is  being  threatened.  How  can  we  offer 
an  alternative  to  war  and  respond  in  a  way  that 
will  save  the  lives  of  thousands  of  Iraqi  people 
who  might  die  so  we  can  drive  cars  in  the  U.S.? 

An  idea  surfaces  as  the  ten  friends  continue 
discussion — to  set  aside  a  Sunday  when  no  one 
uses  fuel-consuming  cars  to  get  to  church.  On 
Oil-Free  Sunday,  Christians  across  the  country 
would  walk  or  ride  their  bicycles  to  neighbor- 
hood churches  of  all  denominations  rather  than 


Ideas  intertwined 

Two  years  ago,  one  of  the  members  of  Corvallis 
Mennonite  Fellowship,  Larry  Passmore,  attended 
an  MCC  seminar  at  Akron,  Pa.,  during  which  he 
heard  Earl  Martin  speak  on  the  importance  of  the 
insignificant.  Afterward,  Larry  told  Earl  about 
how  Corvallis  Mennonite  had  grown  out  of  some- 
thing that  might  be  considered  fairly  insignificant 
— Oil-Free  Sunday.  How  surprised  Larry  was  to 
find  out  that  Earl  had  been  one  of  the  initiators  of 
this  idea.  Through  correspondence  and  discussion, 
the  three  of  us  developed  this  journal  of  events  that 
none  of  us  ever  imagined  would  be  intertwined. 
— Zanne  Langstraat 


drive  long  distances  to  their  own  churches.  The 
idea  seems  insignificant,  but  at  least  it  is  some- 
thing they  can  do.  They  pass  the  idea  on  to  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  (MCC)  and  Christian 
Peacemaker  Teams,  hoping  that  one  of  these 
organizations  will  like  the  idea  enough  and 
develop  it.  Little  does  the  group  know  that  this 
seemingly  insignificant  response  to  war  will 
bring  results  they  never  expected. 

Fall  1989:  Corvallis,  Oregon 

Four  couples  decide  to  meet  every  week, 
alternating  living  rooms,  for  fellowship.  Since 
there  is  no  Mennonite  fellowship  in  Corvallis, 
they  attend  either  Albany  Mennonite  Church 
(15  miles  away)  or  Prince  of  Peace  Mennonite 
Church  (8  miles  away)  on  Sunday  mornings. 
Their  desire  to  fellowship  without  driving  very 
far  results  in  this  weekly  meeting. 

The  idea  of  starting  a  church  in  Corvallis 
soon  comes  up.  They  talk  about  what  they 
would  like  to  do,  drawing  from  different  expe- 
riences they  have  had  in  house  church  situa- 
tions. Several  things  seem  important:  Having  a 
"church  without  walls"  so  they  can  use  all  of 
their  offerings  for  MCC  or  other  outreach  min- 
istries rather  than  for  building  maintenance. 
Giving  spontaneously  when  a  need  arises — like 
paying  for  the  adoption  of  a  child  or  a  broken 
windshield  or  emergency  flood  relief  in  Bangla- 
desh. Drawing  from  the  training,  talent,  and 
experiences  of  the  group  for  worship  services 
instead  of  hiring  a  pastor.  Emphasizing 
community  by  having  church  within  walking 
distance  of  their  homes,  making  their  presence 
known,  reaching  out  to  the  community  around 
them,  sharing  together  in  a  potluck  lunch  every 
Sunday  after  church,  meeting  in  small  groups 
during  the  week.  They  want  to  be  flexible, 
creative,  and  spontaneous. 

The  talk  goes  on  for  a  year.  Always  the  vision 
is  there,  but  only  the  vision.  Questions  arise 
about  where  to  meet,  how  to  gracefully  pull  out 
of  the  mother  congregations,  and  what  would 
constitute  critical  mass.  Will  it  work  with  just  a 
few  families? 

Finally  the  catalyst  comes — Christian  Peace- 
maker Teams  issues  the  call  for  an  Oil-Free 
Sunday  on  Oct.  21,  1990,  in  response  to  the 
crisis  in  the  Middle  East.  The  group  knows 
their  first  church  service  in  Corvallis  has  been 
scheduled.  They  all  jump  at  the  opportunity  to 
try  it  out,  to  walk  or  ride  their  bicycles  to 
church.  Another  group  that  meets  at  a  bakery 
in  downtown  Corvallis  on  Sunday  mornings 
gets  wind  of  their  plans  and  asks  to  join  them. 
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Sunday 


About  25  people  come  together  on  Oil-Free 
Sunday  morning.  It's  raining  hard,  but  they 
have  agreed  not  to  use  their  cars  to  go  to  church 
that  day.  They  arrive  on  bicycles  and  on  foot, 
lunches  in  baskets  and  backpacks,  dripping. 
Meeting  in  the  Histand  family's  home,  they 
cram  into  the  living  room,  kids  on  the  floor. 
During  the  service  they  count  the  number  of 
miles  they  all  did  not  travel  to  church  that 
morning  and  give  to  MCC  the  money  they 
would  have  spent  on  gas.  They  have  no  offering 
plate,  so  someone  goes  to  the  kitchen  and 
brings  back  a  quart-size  yogurt  container  with 
a  money  slot  cut  in  the  lid. 

Some  of  them  feel  like  they're  "playing" 
church — no  pastor,  no  Sunday  school,  no  hym- 
nals, no  liturgy,  no  sermon — just  a  simple 
meeting  with  people  playing  guitars,  singing, 
and  sharing.  Even  stronger  is  the  feeling  that 
God  is  present  and  blessing  their  gathering. 
They  make  plans  to  meet  again  three  months 
later.  When  they  do,  once  again  they  feel  blessed. 
Then  they  decide  to  begin  the  first  Sunday  of 
May  and  meet  for  six  weeks  until  school  is  out. 

On  the  sixth  Sunday,  the  mood  is  uncertain. 
It's  the  last  Sunday  they  have  planned  to  meet, 
and  they  wonder  what  will  happen  to  the 
group.  Should  they  continue  or  not?  No  one  is 
quite  sure  how  anyone  else  feels.  During  the 
sharing  time,  the  conversation  is  careful,  ac- 
commodating, until  Bob  Garry  sums  up  what 
almost  everyone  is  thinking:  Let's  keep  meet- 
ing. Why,  for  heaven's  sake,  stop  a  good  thing? 
The  group  agrees  enthusiastically,  and  tiny 
roots  from  this  newly  planted  church  take  hold. 

May  1996:  Corvallis,  Oregon 

About  50  friends — families,  students,  retir- 
ees— gather  in  a  campus  ministry  house  close 


Jericho  and 
Sue  ( iari  v 
celebrate 
Jericho's 
adoption  with 
their  church, 
Corvallis 
Mennonite 
Fellowship. 
The  Corvallis 
Mennonite 
congregation 
(shown  below) 
meets  in  a 
campus 
ministry 
building  they 
rent  across  the 
street  from 
Oregon  State 
University. 


to  their  homes  for  Sunday  morning  worship. 
Outside  it's  sunny  and  warm,  the  rhododen- 
drons in  full  bloom.  They  arrive  on  foot  and  by 
bicycle,  and  as  they  come  into  the  building,  the 
children  race  around  the  circle  of  folding  chairs 
in  the  meeting  room,  laughing,  twirling 
streamers,  or  swinging  by  their  knees  from  the 
banisters  on  the  handicap  ramp  leading  to  the 
lobby.  There  the  youth  melt  into  the  couches, 
hair  still  damp,  not  yet  fully  awake.  Adults 
carrying  plates  of  food — bagels,  fresh  cut  vege- 
tables, deviled  eggs — talk  in  small  clusters.  The 
yogurt  container  sits  on  the  piano. 

As  if  on  cue,  they  all  gather  in  the  circle,  the 
worship  service  underway;  Richard  leads  the 
service,  Kathy  leads  the  music,  and  Joe  leads  the 
teaching.  They  share  news  from  the  week — a 
parent  in  the  hospital,  a  new  baby  niece,  a  diffi- 
cult test  successfully  passed.  As  they  sing  a 
closing  song,  the  children  return  from  Sunday 

school,  hungry.  They  eat  lunch  together, 
talking  about  the  teaching,  catching  up 
on  what  has  happened  since  last  week. 

Most  have  finished  eating  when 
Betty  carries  in  a  pineapple  cake  with 
cream  cheese  frosting,  the  words 
"Happy  Fifth  Anniversary,  Corvallis 
Mennonite  Fellowship"  piped  in  pink. 
Together  they  celebrate  their 
community.  They  are  not  "playing 
church"  anymore. 

Zanne  Langstraat  and  her  husband, 
Gerald,  have  two  teenage  children,  Luke 
and  Becky.  They  served  with  MCC  in 
Brazil  from  1977-88  and  now  attend 
Corvallis  Mennonite  Fellowship. 
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Hunger  increases  dramatically 
in  the  United  States  and  Africa 

Hunger  has  increased  dramatically 
in  the  United  States  and  Africa,  despite 
a  worldwide  reduction  in  hunger  over 
the  past  20  years.  That's  the  conclusion 
of  Bread  for  the  World's  annual  World 
Food  Day  report,  "What  Governments 
Can  Do,"  released  in  October  1996. 

Sub-Saharan  Africa's  hungry  popula- 
tion has  more  than  doubled  from  103 
million  in  the  three-year  period  1969-71 
to  215  million  in  1990-92.  In  the  United 
States,  hunger  climbed  50  percent  be- 
tween 1985  and  1995,  from  20  million  to 
30  million  people,  the  report  says. 

An  estimated  880  million  people 
worldwide  go  hungry.  The  report  defined 
hunger  as  having  inadequate  access  to 
food  so  as  to  consume  fewer  calories  than 
required  for  an  active  and  healthy  life. 

Pope  and  Anglican  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  discuss  differences 

Anglican  leader  Archbishop  George 
Carey  and  Pope  John  Paul  II  recently 
met  at  the  Vatican  and  discussed  fun- 
damental issues  that  divide  their 
churches,  including  the  ordination  of 
women,  gay  marriages,  and  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  pontiff. 

Both  agreed  that  the  two  days  of  meet- 
ings in  December  were  amicable;  howev- 
er, neither  Carey  nor  the  Vatican  claimed 
any  progress  in  the  lengthy  effort  to  re- 
store unity  between  the  churches. 

There  are  more  than  2,000  Anglican 
women  priests;  John  Paul  has  called 
the  decision  to  allow  women  priests  "a 
grave  mistake."  The  Anglican  Commu- 
nion, which  includes  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  U.S.,  has  shown  toler- 
ance toward  homosexual  marriages, 
while  the  pope  has  labeled  homosexual- 
ity a  "disorder." — Christian  Century 

Splits  can  give  new  energy 

to  churches,  researchers  claim 

Church  splits  usually  create  a  burst 
of  emotional  energy  that  eventually 
leaves  two  stronger  churches  in  place  of 
one  dysfunctional  congregation,  accord- 
ing to  research  by  two  sociologists  at 
the  University  of  Manitoba.  The  re- 
searchers, whose  findings  were  pub- 
lished in  the  December  1996  issue  of 
the  Review  of  Religious  Research,  also 
found  that  conflicts  over  doctrine  and 
governance  were  the  two  primary  rea- 
sons that  churches  split. 

"Congregational  splits  result  in  the 
formation  of  new  congregations  in  ways 


that  are  functionally  similar  to  the  dias- 
pora [dispersion]  of  the  early  church," 
write  Frederick  Starke  and  Bruno 
Dyck.  "Viewed  in  this  way,  the  forma- 
tion of  breakaway  congregations  can  be 
seen  as  a  promulgation  of  the  faith  and 
an  improvement  in  the  performance  of 
the  larger  church,"  the  authors  say. 
— Ecumenical  News  International 

French  Christians  concerned 
by  growth  of  National  Front 

The  increasing  influence  of  the  right- 
wing  National  Front  is  causing  increas- 
ing concern  to  church  activists  in  France. 

The  right-wing  party  campaigns 
against  immigration  to  France  from 
North  Africa,  claiming  that  immigrants 
take  away  jobs  from  native  French  peo- 
ple, increase  delinquency,  and  dilute 
French  culture. 

An  influential  French  church  organi- 
zation, CIMADE,  recently  called  for  a 
"mobilization  of  all  forces"  to  counter 
"racist  violence"  and  "the  methods  of 
the  National  Front."— EN  I 

African  Americans  and  Latinos 
agree  to  share  observances 

Participants  in  the  third  national  dia- 
logue of  African  Americans  with  Hispan- 
ics  and  other  Latinos  agreed  to  share  some 
religious  and  civic  observances  as  a  way  to 
build  bridges  between  their  communities. 

A  resolution  signed  by  over  200  par- 
ticipants calls  for  a  joint  worship  ser- 
vice on  the  Nov.  3  feast  of  St.  Martin  de 
Porres,  who  had  a  Spanish  father  and  a 
black  mother.  African  Americans  also 
made  a  commitment  to  go  to  Hispanic 
and  Latino  communities  to  celebrate 
the  feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  on 
Dec.  12,  while  Hispanics  agreed  to  go  to 
African-American  communities  for  the 
Jan.  15  national  holiday  honoring  the 
birthday  of  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 

— National  Catholic  Reporter 

Church  leaders  demonstrate 
against  Disney's  labor  practices 

Church  and  labor  representatives 
turned  out  on  Dec.  14,  1996,  for  a 
demonstration  in  New  York  against 
Disney's  labor  practices  in  Haiti.  Hun- 
dreds of  protesters  demonstrated  in 
front  of  a  large  Disney  store  on  Fifth 
Avenue.  They  charged  that  workers  in 
Haiti  get  paid  as  little  as  28  cents  an 
hour  and  work  in  unsafe  conditions. 
They  also  said  that  the  Disney  subcon- 
tractors had  fired  or  laid  off  union  orga- 
nizers and  that  workers  were  fired  for 


protesting  the  dismissal  of  an  organiz- 
er.— National  Catholic  Reporter 

Almost  all  family  doctors  believe 
spiritual  beliefs  helpful  in  recovery 

Ninety-nine  percent  of  family  physi- 
cians surveyed  at  the  American  Academy 
of  Family  Physician's  annual  meeting  in 
October  agreed  that  spiritual  beliefs  can 
be  helpful  in  medical  treatment  and  can 
contribute  to  healing  in  a  patient. 

The  Yankelovich  Partners  survey 
found  that  a  majority  of  the  physicians 
(58  percent)  state  that  they  have  pur- 
sued information  on  spirituality  and 
healing  through  reading  and  lec- 
tures.— Harvard  Medical  School 

Navy  decides  not  to  sponsor  rally 
endorsed  by  Promise  Keepers 

The  U.S.  Navy  withdrew  its  sponsor- 
ship of  a  Promise  Keepers-endorsed 
rally  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  after  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League  (ADL)  raised  con- 
cerns about  church-state  separation. 

"Some  concerns  were  raised  by  ADL 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  we  did 
not  want  there  to  be  so  much  as  the  ap- 
pearance of  impropriety,  so  we  deemed 
it  appropriate  that  we  pull  our  sponsor- 
ship of  it,"  said  Mike  Andrews,  public  af- 
fairs officer  at  the  Norfolk  Naval  Base. 

Andrews  said  the  rally  was  organized 
by  Protestant  chaplains  at  the  base  who 
worked  with  local  churches  and  religious 
organizations.  "Although  we're  not  ac- 
tively sponsoring  the  event,  our  sailors 
are  in  no  way,  shape,  or  form  prohibited 
from  attending  the  event,"  said  An- 
drews.— National  Catholic  Reporter 

Too  many  versions  of  Bible  may 
have  produced  decline  in  sales 

Claims  that  Bible  sales  in  the  United 
States  fell  markedly  in  1996  have  prompt- 
ed questions  of  whether  the  proliferation 
of  so  many  different,  specialized  versions 
is  causing  confusion  for  would-be  buyers. 

An  October  survey  of  commercial 
publishers  by  the  New  York  Times  sug- 
gests a  fall  in  sales— 9  percent  less 
than  in  1995.  But  two  leading  organiza- 
tions— the  National  Council  of  Church- 
es (NCC)  and  American  Bible  Society — 
say  their  figures  are  more  encouraging. 

The  New  York  Times  article  suggested 
that  market  glut  may  be  responsible  for 
the  decline.  David  Lull  of  the  NCC  agrees 
that  a  great  profusion  of  Bible  editions 
could  have  created  a  problem.  "People  are 
confused  by  the  almost  daily  appearance 
of  new  translations,"  he  said. — ENI 
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Hearing  what  the  Spirit  says: 

Mennonite  World  Conference  in  Calcutta  draws  to  a  close 


Calcutta,  India  (Meetinghouse) — 
Within  the  walls  of  the  St.  Thomas 
School  yard,  the  clatter  of  crowded 
streets  faded  to  a  murmur.  If  you  lis- 
tened closely,  you  could  hear  the  Spirit 
speak. 

You  might  have  heard  it  in  the  ser- 
mons on  "Hear  What  the  Spirit  Is  Saying 
to  the  Churches."  You  might  have  heard 
it  in  the  fellowship  while  drinking  sweet, 
milky  tea  with  believers  from  around  the 
world.  It  didn't  matter  whether  you 
heard  it  in  Hindi,  English,  or  some  other 
language.  What  mattered  for  4,500  Men- 
nonites — including  3,000  Indians — from 
Jan.  6-12  was  that  Christ  unites  believ- 
ers in  a  divided  world. 


"Before,  we  were  segregated,"  said 
Jogesh  Kumar  Asna  of  Rai-pur,  India. 
"Now  we  have  come  together,  and  we 
are  one." 

People  from  around  the  world  echoed 
that  feeling  of  unity.  "The  people  here 
are  so  sweet,"  said  Miwako  Furuta,  a 
young  woman  from  Kobe,  Japan.  "I  feel 
very  comfortable." 

About  the  only  reason  for  discomfort 
was  Calcutta's  polluted  air,  which 
caused  the  worship  services  to  be  ac- 
companied by  a  chorus  of  coughing. 
Certainly,  no  one  could  complain  about 
the  warm  weather,  ideal  for  a  confer- 
ence held  mostly  outdoors.  Worship 
services  every  morning  and  evening 


took  place  under  a  huge  tent,  known  as 
a  shamiana,  about  the  size  of  two  foot- 
ball fields,  decorated  in  purple  and 
mauve.  Meals  were  served  under 
another  tent.  The  Global  Church  Vil- 
lage, also  on  the  school  grounds,  fea- 
tured displays  from  each  continent. 
The  displays  surrounded  a  central 
stage  where  music  and  drama  groups 
performed  each  afternoon. 

The  only  inside  activities  were  semi- 
nars, held  in  a  classroom  building,  and 
meetings  of  the  General  Council,  Peace 
Council,  and  Faith  and  Life  Council, 
held  in  a  church  on  the  campus. 

Many  people  spent  part  of  their 
afternoons  touring  the  city.  Sixteen 
tours  were  offered  each  day.  The  ones 
featuring  the  work  of  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  and  Mother  Teresa's 
Missionaries  of  Charity  sold  out  almost 
immediately. 

Assembly  Scattered.  This  13th 
world  conference  didn't  happen  in  only 
one  city.  The  week  in  Calcutta,  called 
Assembly  Gathered,  Was  preceded  and 
followed  by  Assembly  Scattered,  during 
which  people  spent  three  days  in  one  of 
about  10  sites  throughout  India  and 
also  Nepal  and  Bangladesh.  They  visit- 
ed Mennonite  congregations  and  places 
of  mission  and  service  work. 

Several  MWC  leaders  expressed 
satisfaction  with  how  well  the  assem- 
bly went.  "It's  gone  far  better  than  my 
fondest  dreams,"  said  Vern  Preheim, 
an  executive  committee  member  from 
Newton,  Kan. 

Giving  and  receiving  counsel. 
One  goal  not  fully  achieved  was  helping 
people  from  different  parts  of  the  world 
give  and  receive  counsel,  said  MWC  ex- 
ecutive secretary  Larry  Miller.  "We 
needed  something  in  the  structure  to 
help  people  talk  with  each  other  cross- 
culturally,"  he  said. 

The  conference  was  a  cause  for  ex- 
citement and  satisfaction  in  the  85,000- 
member  Indian  Mennonite  church.  It 
was  also  a  learning  experience,  espe- 
cially for  those  who  came  from  small 
villages,  said  executive  committee 
member  P.  B.  Arnold.  "When  they  come 
here  and  find  that  Mennonites  come 
from  all  over  the  world,  that  is  surpris- 
ing for  them,"  he  said.  "We  are  greatly 
honored  by  the  presence  of  the  world 
body  here." — Paul  Schrag 

Editor's  Note — Gospel  Herald  will  feature 
more  coverage  of  Mennonite  World  Con- 
ference in  Calcutta  in  the  Feb.  18  issue. 


Mediation  from  Zambia  to  Israel.  Jerusalem  (MCC) — Janet  Schmidt  (middle 
right),  a  mediation  trainer  from  Winnipeg,  Man.,  now  working  in  Zambia  with 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  facilitates  as  Israeli  and  Palestinian  youth  engage 
in  an  activity  designed  to  challenge  the  win-lose  mentality  that  often  interferes 
with  the  resolution  of  conflict.  The  activity  was  part  of  a  workshop  on  cross- 
cultural  conflict  resolution  held  at  Tantur  Ecumenical  Institute  near  Bethlehem  in 
early  December.  Workshop  participants  pictured  here  are  (left  to  right):  Palestin- 
ian Munjid,  Israeli  Noah,  Palestinian  Amal,  Janet  Schmidt,  and  Israeli  Michael. 

At  least  200  Palestinians  and  Israelis  participated  in  the  conflict  resolution  sem- 
inars held  recently  in  the  West  Bank  and  organized  in  part  by  MCC.  The  four 
afternoon  workshops  and  two  weekend  seminars  were  sponsored  by  Wi'am  Pales- 
tinian Center  for  Conflict  Resolution  and  a  reconciliation  group  called  Musalaha. 

"These  steps  lead  to  a  sustainable  peace:  education  of  the  less  powerful  people, 
confrontation  between  the  two  parties  to  equalize  power,  and  then  negotiation," 
Schmidt  explained  to  the  participants  in  one  workshop.  "Moving  to  a  point  where 
both  sides  have  equal  power  is  essential  if  negotiations  are  going  to  lead  to  a  posi- 
tive, long-term  outcome." 

"We  are  still  in  the  confrontation  stage,"  said  a  Palestinian.  "We  are  negotiating, 
and  we  have  resolutions  [the  Oslo  Accords],  but  the  resolutions  haven't  been  imple- 
mented," said  another.  "We  are  somewhere  between  confrontation  and  negotiation, 
because  power  between  the  two  sides  is  still  unbalanced." — Carmen  Pauls 
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Music  and  worship  leaders  practice  rituals  of  welcome  at  10th  annual  retreat 


Laureluille,  Pa. — "Church  is  not 
about  being  the  'club  for  the  arrived,'  " 
said  John  Stahl-Wert,  co-author  of  Wel- 
coming New  Christians,  at  the  10th  an- 
nual weekend  for  music  and  worship 
leaders.  Learning  how  to  welcome  new 
believers  is  in  fact,  said  Stahl-Wert,  the 
"practiced  awareness  that  we  are  all 
being  welcomed,  always." 

Welcoming  New  Christians  was  the 
centerpiece  of  conversations,  workshops, 
and  worship  services  at  the  retreat,  held 
at  Laurelville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church 
Center,  Jan.  10-12.  Evangelism  took  a 
new  turn  for  many  of  the  130  participating 
music  and  worship  leaders  as  they  learned 
about  the  stages  of  adult  Christian  initia- 
tion cycle  as  practiced  by  the  early  church 
and  several  church  groups  today. 

"Anabaptists  have  always  cared 
deeply  about  conversion  and  disciple- 
ship.  What  we  haven't  had  are  visible 
rituals,"  said  Marlene  Kropf,  minister 
of  worship  and  spirituality  at  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Congregational  Ministries 
and  one  of  the  seven  resource  people  at 
the  retreat.  Kropf  helped  to  initiate  the 
catechism  resource  research  project 
that  involved  13  Mennonite  pastors  and 
culminated  in  Welcoming  New  Chris- 
tians by  Stahl-Wert  and  Jane  Hoober 
Peifer.  "Of  course,  we  have  baptismal 
services,  but  that's  only  one  step  on  the 
road  to  faith,"  said  Kropf. 

•  •  • 

More  steps  on  that  road  are  mapped 
out  by  the  four  stages  of  the  adult 
Christian  initiation  cycle — invitation, 
inquiry  and  explanation,  preparation 
for  baptism,  and  post-baptism.  Partici- 
pants joined  in  three  worship  services 
centered  on  welcoming  newcomers,  hon- 
oring the  decision  for  faith  after  a  peri- 
od of  inquiry  and  exploration,  and  then 
celebrating  baptism  or  a  renewal  of 
baptismal  vows.  June  Alliman  Yoder 
from  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary  gave  a  homily  at  each  service. 

Each  service  included  rites  appropri- 
ate to  that  service;  for  example,  the  rite 
of  welcome  included  introductions  of 
the  newcomers  and  gifts  to  them  of 
Bibles  and  church  directories.  Kropf  ex- 
plained the  importance  of  rituals  in  the 
initiation  process.  "In  the  face  of  the 
incomprehensible,  we  humans  need  a 
form  by  which  we  can  'touch  the  gar- 
ment,' "  said  Kropf.  "Rituals  can  remind 
us  of  the  way  the  world  is  meant  to  be, 
and  then  we  can  live  into  that  reality." 


During  one  of  the  three  workshop 
times,  Ken  Hawkley,  director  of  adult 
and  young  adult  education  for  the  Com- 
mission on  Education,  stressed  that 
hospitality  itself  is  an  act  of  worship 
and  evangelism.  "The  point  of  friend- 
ship is  friendship.  People  do  not  like  to 
be  a  project." 

Hawkley  also  said  that  most  people 
begin  attending  or  return  to  the  church 
because  they're  looking  for  "wholeness 
and  relationship.  Our  goal  should  be  to 
show  them  how  their  story  knits  with 
the  story  of  God's  faithfulness  and  how 
they  are  part  of  God's  community." 
•  •  • 

On  Sunday  morning,  a  service  of 
"thanksgiving  for  music"  led  mostly  by 
Ken  Nafziger  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
University  and  Marilyn  Houser  Hamm, 
a  composer  and  musician  from  Altona, 
Man.,  capped  the  weekend.  A  discus- 


sion about  the  issue  of  "blended  wor- 
ship"— a  term  referring  to  services  that 
mix  traditional  and  contemporary  ele- 
ments— preceded  the  service.  One 
participant  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of 
borrowing  from  both  liturgical  and 
evangelical  traditions.  "How  do  you  put 
those  together?"  she  asked. 

"Mennonites  have  always  been  bor- 
rowers," responded  Nafziger.  "There's 
nothing  we  do  that  isn't  blended."  He 
stressed  the  importance  of  picking  and 
choosing  from  other  traditions  to  "en- 
rich the  way  we  worship  and  live." 

The  music  and  worship  leaders  retreat 
began  in  1988  as  a  way  for  worship  lead- 
ers to  experiment  with  music  and  wor- 
ship resources  being  considered  for  Hym- 
nal: A  Worship  Book.  Participants  in  the 
yearly  event  have  continued  to  explore 
the  new  resources  in  the  Hymnal  after  its 
publication  in  1992. — Valerie  Weaver 


Irish  Mennonite  honored  by  queen  of  England 


Akron,  Pa.  (MBM-MCQ— The  queen 
of  England  has  awarded  the  coordina- 
tor of  Mennonite  work  in  Northern  Ire- 
land a  high  honor  for  his  outstanding 
service  to  the  community. 

Joe  Campbell  has  been  bestowed  an 
MBE— Member  of  the  Order  of  the 
British  Empire — for  his  work  in  "the 
art  of  diplomacy  and 
bridging  the  divide," 
according  to  the  Spec- 
tator, a  North  Ireland 
newspaper. 

Campbell,  who  is 
Irish,  directs  Men- 
nonite Central  Com- 
mittee and  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  pro- 
grams in  Northern  Ire- 
land. He  also  works 
with  the  Mediation 
Network  of  Northern 
Ireland.  Campbell  and 
colleague  Brendan  Mc- 
Allister received  na- 
tional recognition  for 
their  key  roles  in  facili- 
tating a  peaceful  settle- 
ment between  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics  at  Drumcree,  North  Ireland,  in 
summer  1995. 

Campbell,  a  Presbyterian  elder,  was 
one  of  12  persons  in  Northern  Ireland 
to  receive  this  year's  MBE  award,  also 
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Joe  and  Janet  Campbell 


known  as  the  "New  Year  Honour,"  for 
"service  to  the  community."  Later  this 
year,  Campbell  and  his  wife,  Janet,  will 
go  to  London  for  a  ceremony  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace  to  formally  receive  the 
honor  from  the  queen. 

Receiving  the  award  has  a  down 
side,  however,  Campbell  notes.  He  wor- 
ries Catholics  may  per- 
ceive his  acceptance  of 
the  honor  as  "being 
bought  over  by  one  side." 
This  especially  may  be 
the  case  because  the  be- 
stower  is  the  most  prom- 
inent symbol  of  the 
power  that,  in  Irish 
Catholics'  eyes,  has  hin- 
dered peace  in  their  com- 
munities. 

"But  in  the  end,  these 
awards  are  part  of  our 
national  life  and  as  such, 
I  accepted  it  on  behalf  of 
many,  many  people  who 
are  working  for  peace 
and  justice  and  as  an  en- 
couragement for  others 
to  join  in  this  important  work,"  Camp- 
bell says. 

Campbell's  work  is  highlighted  in 
the  Mennonite  Media  Ministries  video 
Ekklesia — Peacemaking:  Healing  and 
Hope. 
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Mabel  Mininger,  a  member  of 
Prairie  Street  Mennonite 
Church,  tries  on  her  mother- 
in-law's  bonnet  during  the 
125th  anniversary  celebration 
for  that  congregation.  Min- 
inger's  husband's  parents,  J.  D. 
and  Hattie  Mininger,  were 
long-time  city  mission  workers 
in  Kansas  City.  The  bonnet 
was  part  of  the  historical  dis- 
play arranged  for  the  anni- 
versary. Mininger's  late  hus- 
band Edward  served  as  the 
chair  of  the  MBM  health  and 
welfare  committee. 

Memories  as  a  'mother  church': 

Prairie  Street  celebrates  125  years  of  innovations 


Elkhart,  Ind.  (MBM)— Ninety-nine- 
year-old  Nellie  Miller  Mann  Witmer, 
the  oldest  living  member  of  Prairie 
Street  Mennonite  Church,  was  present 
on  Nov.  4,  1898,  when  the  first  Menno- 
nite Church  overseas  missionaries 
were  selected  here. 

"A  long  session  took  place  in  the 
council  room  with  15  bishops,  a  minis- 
ter, and  the  volunteers.  The  rest  of  us 
sat  in  meditation,"  said  A.  R.  Miller,  a 
member  of  the  congregation  whose 
tape-recorded  recollection  of  the  meet- 
ing was  played  during  125th-anniver- 
sary  celebrations  in  November  1996  for 
Prairie  Street  Mennonite  Church.  "Af- 
ter midnight,  someone — I  think  it  was 
John  F.  Funk — came  out  to  report  that 
J.  A.  Ressler  was  chosen  to  be  ordained 
a  minister  and  a  bishop  to  accompany 
Dr.  [William  B.]  Page  and  his  wife 
[Alice]  and  child  to  India." 

Center  of  innovations.  Before  that 
night  the  first  missionaries  were  select- 
ed, the  congregation,  founded  by  John 
F.  Funk  in  1871,  had  stood  at  the  center 
of  other  innovations.  It  played  a  role  in 
the  formation  of  the  Mennonite 
Evangelizing  Committee  in  1882  and 
the  subsequent  Mennonite  Evan- 
gelizing Board  in  1892.  The  later  merg- 
er of  these  and  several  other  boards 
formed  what  is  today  known  as  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions. 

Prairie  Street  also  became  a  "mother 
church"  for  a  wide  range  of  service, 
Sunday  school,  higher  education,  youth 
ministry,  church  planting,  and  wom- 
en's programs.  The  Prairie  Street 
congregation  gave  birth  to: 
•  Sunday  school  (in  the  Mennonite 
Church),  1871. 


•  Mennonite  publishing,  1875. 

•  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  1882. 

•  Goshen  College,  1895. 

•  The  Home  and  Foreign  Relief  Com- 
mission, 1897  (later  part  of  MBM). 

•  Young  People's  Social  and  Literary 
Association,  1913-1949. 

•  Belmont,  Pleasant  View,  and  Rose- 
lawn  Mennonite  churches. 

•  The  first  women's  sewing  circle  in 
Indiana-Michigan  Conference,  1895. 

•  Mennonite  Central  Committee  (orga- 
nized in  a  1920  meeting  at  the  church). 

On  Mission  Sunday,  Nov.  17,  Prairie 
Street  members  James  and  Jeanette 
Krabill  delivered  a  message  that  grew 
out  of  their  mission  work  in  Ivory 
Coast.  On  Challenge  Sunday,  Nov.  24, 
Alan  and  Eleanor  Kreider  returned  to 
their  home  congregation  for  a  week 
from  their  assignment  as  MBM  work- 
ers in  Oxford,  England.  Using  the 
theme  "A  House  of  Prayer  for  All  Na- 
tions," the  couple  said  Jesus'  vision  for 
the  church  is  one  of  prayer,  justice- 
making,  and  mission. 

Celebrations.  Other  Sundays  in  the 
congregation's  month-long  celebration 
featured  a  service  of  hymns  composed  by 
early  members  J.  D.  Brunk,  A.  B.  Kolb, 
and  Walter  Yoder,  and  an  address  by 
John  Sharp,  director  of  the  Historical 
Committee  and  Archives  of  the  Menno- 
nite Church. 

Minnie  Graber,  whose  late  husband, 
Joseph  D.  Graber,  served  as  the  first 
full-time  general  secretary  of  MBM, 
concluded  the  ceremonies  with  a  prayer 
of  blessing.  The  history  is  detailed  in 
the  98-page  book,  The  Prairie  Street 
Mennonite  Church  Story:  1871-1996. 

— John  Bender 


Over  1(),(KX)  people  visited  an  ice  scuip- 
ture  made  by  I/jwell  Brown,  a  Goshen  (Ind.) 
College  graduate  and  Voluntary  Service 
worker.  Brown,  a  participant  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh Urban  Leadership  Service  Kxperienee, 
a  program  connected  to  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  was  commissioned  to  build  a 
temporary  sculpture  for  Pittsburgh's  New 
Year's  Eve  celebration.  His  sculpture,  "Ice 
Furnace,"  was  a  circular  wall  of  ice  blocks 
containing  a  large  bonfire  and  placed  in  the 
center  of  downtown  Market  Square.  As  mid- 
night approached,  the  fire  melted  the  ice 
blocks  and  chunks  of  ice  fell  crackling  into 
the  fire.  By  the  beginning  of  1997,  the  wall 
had  almost  completely  disappeared. 

Brown's  sculpture,  which  lasted  for  five 
hours,  was  featured  in  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  and  on  the  area  evening  news. 

Republicans  maintained  their  majority 

in  "Mennonite  districts"  in  nationwide 
elections  in  1996,  while  Democrats  made 
some  small  gains.  A  few  congressional 
districts  with  large  Mennonite  populations 
changed  the  party  in  power:  Democrats 
picked  up  the  House  seat  in  Iowa's  third 
district  (Kalona,  Wayland)  and  in  Oregon's 
fifth  district  (Albany,  Salem),  and  Republi- 
cans won  back  South  Dakota's  lone  House 
seat.  Republicans  continue  to  represent  a 
majority  of  the  rural  congressional  districts 
in  which  many  Mennonites  live. 

Likewise  in  the  presidential  race,  Bob  Dole 
won  most  of  the  rural  "Mennonite  counties" 
across  the  States.  — Karl  S.  Shelly 

Jews,  Catholics,  and  Mennonites 

gathered  at  St.  Martha's  Catholic  Church 
in  Sarasota,  Fla.,  for  an  interfaith  service 
in  November.  "We  have  all  sinned  against 
one  another.  It  is  time  to  forgive  and  go 
on,"  said  Fausto  Stampiglia  as  he  welcomed 
the  crowd  that  included  members  of  Bahia 
Vista  Mennonite  Church,  Sarasota. 

Barry  Loop,  pastor  of  Bahia  Vista,  read 
from  the  Old  Testament  during  the  service. 
Choirs  from  the  three  congregations — St. 
Martha's,  Temple  Emanu-el  Synagogue,  and 
Bahia  Vista — participated  in  the  service.  The 
program  concluded  with  benedictions  by  the 
rabbi  in  Hebrew,  the  priest  in  Latin,  and  the 
pastor  in  English. — Audrey  Metz 

'Happy  feet'  became  more  than 
stickers  to  the  children  of  Summit 
Mennonite  Church,  Barberton,  Ohio.  Each 
sticker  on  the  world  map  represented  a 
dollar  they  collected  for  the  Mennonite 
World  Conference  (MWC)  Travel  Fund.  The 
children  took  turns  collecting  pocket 
change  from  the  congregation  in  world 
banks  during  the  fellowship  time,  and 
ended  up  raising  $475.  The  MWC  Travel 
Fund  went  toward  bringing  representatives 
from  Mennonite  churches  to  the  13th  MWC 
assembly  in  Calcutta. — Jayne  Byler 
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Christian  Peacemakers  challenge  Toys-R-Us 


what  they 


Chicago,  III.  (CPT)— "Little  drum- 
mer boy"  Sam  Stackhouse,  nine,  of 
North  Suburban  Mennonite  Church, 
led  Christian  Peacemaker  Teams' 
fourth  peace  wit- 
'Kids  learn  ness  against  violent 
toys  on  New  Year's 
Day.  Some  40  peo- 
play.  War  toys  pie  marched  to  the 
teach  Toys-R-Us  store  on 

t  State    Street  in 

violence.  downtown  Chicago, 

calling  on  the  retail 
CPT  banner     cnain  to  stop  selling 
war  toys,  violent 
video  games,  and  action  figures  that 
teach  children  violence. 

The  witness  coincided  with  the  begin- 
ning of  Christian  Peacemaker  Teams 
(CPT)  annual  nonviolence  training  for 
16  new  members  of  its  full-time  and  re- 
serve peacemaker  corps.  The  CPT  sup- 
porters and  trainees  were  joined  by  the 
choir  of  a  Filipino  United  Church  of 
Christ  and  other  Chicago  residents. 

The  group  marched  from  the  steps  of 
Chicago's  Art  Institute  to  Toys-R-Us, 
three  blocks  away.  Accompanied  by  the 
singing  of  alternative  lyrics  to  the  tunes 
of  familiar  Christmas  carols,  the  group 
attempted  to  enter  the  store  but  was 
turned  away  by  security  personnel.  CPT 


trainees  and  volunteers  who  entered  the 
store  before  other  marchers  arrived  were 
led  out  by  security  after  they  began  a 
teach-in,  sang  carols,  and  unfurled  a 
banner  that  read,  "Kids  learn  what  they 
play.  War  toys  teach  violence." 

The  witness  was  organized  following 
personal  conversation  and  correspon- 
dence between  CPT  and  Toys-R-Us. 
CPT  congratulated  Toys-R-Us  for  tak- 
ing look-alike  guns — toy  guns  that  look 
like  real  guns — off  their  shelves.  How- 
ever, the  group  continued  to  challenge 
the  nation's  leading  toy  chain  to  follow 
the  lead  of  other  companies  that  do  not 
sell  violent  toys.  Violent  toys  "send  chil- 
dren the  wrongful  message  that  vio- 
lence is  just  a  game,"  CPT  wrote  to 
Toys-R-Us  chief  operating  officer 
Robert  Nakasone.  "We  continue  to  be 
disturbed  that  a  toy  store  would  mar- 
ket the  equivalent  of  R-rated  products 
which  are  not  suitable  for  children." 

The  16-member  CPT  training  group 
is  the  largest  yet  in  the  history  of  the 
10-year-old  organization.  Trainees  par- 
ticipate in  three  weeks  of  study,  wor- 
ship, and  exercises  in  preparation  for 
assignments  in  situations  of  conflict. 
Christian  Peacemaker  Teams  are  cur- 
rently active  in  Hebron,  on  the  West 
Bank,  and  in  Haiti. 


Flooding  in  western  U.S.  prompts  MDS  response 


Akron,  Pa.  (MDS) — Mennonite  Disas- 
ter Service  (MDS)  has  established  a  pro- 
ject office  in  Yuba  City,  Calif.,  and  is  seek- 
ing volunteers  and  funds  to  help  clean  up 
and  repair  flood-damaged  homes. 

Jim  Clymer  Jr.,  California  MDS  unit 
chair,  and  three  other  MDS  investiga- 
tors recently  toured  areas  north  of 
Sacramento,  Calif.  They  saw  houses 
engulfed  with  water  and  dead  horses 
and  livestock  hanging  on  fences.  Early 
reports  indicate  25,000  houses  dam- 
aged; this  number  may  triple  as  the  sit- 
uation unfolds. 

MDS  volunteers  are  helping  to  shov- 
el mud  from  houses,  remove  soggy 
furniture,  and  tear  out  saturated  car- 
pets. Cleanup  activity  may  take  two 
months.  Volunteers  will  be  needed  to 
do  house  repairs  throughout  the  spring 
and  summer. 

The  floods  were  caused  by  extremely 
heavy  rains  around  Christmas,  fol- 
lowed by  a  sudden  rise  in  temperatures 
that  melted  the  Sierra  Nevada's  snow 
pack.  Reservoirs  became  dangerously 


full,  and  water  had  to  be  released  into 
the  rivers.  This  caused  some  levies  to 
break.  "The  volume  of  water  we're  deal- 
ing with  is  unprecedented,"  says  Cly- 
mer. In  one  place,  gushing  water  cov- 
ered seven  acres  per  second,  destroying 
everything  in  its  path. 

Units  in  other  locations.  In  1986 
MDS  helped  flood  victims  in  Marys- 
ville,  Calif.,  rebuild.  Most  of  the  current 
flooding  is  further  west,  but  some 
homes  MDS  repaired  10  years  ago  have 
been  damaged  again. 

In  addition  to  California,  flooding 
has  occurred  in  Washington,  Oregon, 
Idaho,  and  Nevada.  MDS  investigators 
are  visiting  affected  areas  in  all  five 
states,  and  it  is  likely  that  MDS  re- 
sponse units  will  be  established  in 
other  locations. 

Financial  contributions  to  MDS,  des- 
ignated for  "Western  Floods,"  can  be 
mailed  to  MDS,  PO  Box  500,  Akron,  PA 
17501.  Information  about  volunteering 
can  be  obtained  from  the  MDS  Yuba 
City  office  at  916  671-5677. 
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•  CPTers  protest  at  hearing. 

Two  members  of  Christian 
Peacemaker  Teams  joined  with 
four  others  to  interrupt  the 
confirmation  hearing  of  Made- 
leine Albright  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee on  Jan.  8  because  of  Al- 
bright's stance  that  sanctions 
against  Iraq  should  be  main- 
tained. Before  being  escorted 
from  the  room,  Kathy  Kelly, 
Chicago,  111.,  and  Jeff  Heie, 
Washington,  D.C.,  begged  for 
an  end  to  United  Nations  sanc- 
tions against  Iraq,  which  have 
led  to  the  deaths  of  more  than 
500,000  Iraqi  children  since 
the  Gulf  War.  The  story  was 
carried  in  USA  Today,  Wash- 
ington Post,  Chicago  Tribune, 
and  on  national  news  shows. 

•  Africa  prayer  vigil  held. 

Students  at  Associated  Men- 
nonite  Biblical  Seminary, 


Elkhart,  Ind.,  organized  a 
prayer  vigil,  Nov.  12-13,  for 
the  crisis  in  Central  Africa. 
The  vigil  began  with  an  infor- 
mational session  in  which  stu- 
dents and  others  shared  about 
their  experiences  of  living  in 
Ethiopia  and  Liberia  and 
working  with  refugees  in 
Somalia  and  central  Africa. 
The  24-hour  vigil  continued  in 
a  room  that  included  maps, 
artifacts,  and  photographs  of 
Africa. — Anita  Janzen 

•  Society  meeting  held.  The 

Mennonite  Historical  Society 
of  Canada  contemplated  the 
end  of  an  era  and  looked  to 
the  future  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing on  Dec.  7.  The  society's 
major  project  for  the  past 
decade — the  third  volume  in 
the  Mennonites  in  Canada  se- 
ries— is  completed.  Lawrence 
Klippenstein  proposed  the  de- 


velopment of  Mennonite  histo- 
ry materials  for  grades  6-9. 
Royden  Loewen  reported  that 
a  conference  is  being  planned 
on  gender  analysis  and  Men- 
nonite history.  The  society 
also  designated  $5,000  (Can.) 
for  development  of  the  Cana- 
dian Mennonite  Encyclopedia, 
a  database  on  the  World  Wide 
Web. — Margaret  Loewen 
Reimer 

•  Statisticians  meet.  Plan- 
ning for  the  collection  of  infor- 
mation about  religious  bodies 
in  the  United  States  was  the 
focus  of  an  October  meeting  of 
church  statisticians.  Every  10 
years,  all  the  Christian  bodies 
in  the  United  States  are  invit- 
ed to  report  the  number  of 
their  congregations.  The  in- 
formation will  be  published  in 
2000  in  the  volume,  Churches 
and  Church  Membership  in 
the  United  States.  James  E. 
Horsch,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  repre- 
sented Mennonite  interests  at 
the  meeting. 

•  Correction.  The  article 
"Irish  Peace  Efforts  Are 
Crumbling,  Says  Campbell," 
on  page  11  of  the  Dec.  17  issue 
of  Gospel  Herald,  was  incor- 
rectly attributed  to  Tom  Price. 
Emily  Will  wrote  the  article. 

•  New  appointments: 

Richard  L.  Benner,  director  of 
Shalom  Foundation,  Grottoes, 
Va. 

Elam  Peachey,  chair  of  the  Dyck 
Arboretum  of  the  Plains  board 
of  trustees,  Hesston,  Kan. 

•  Coming  events: 

MCC  Central  States'  15th  annu- 
al meeting,  Houston  (Tex.) 
Mennonite  Church,  Jan.  26. 
Cathy  Hodder,  who  was  coun- 
try representative  for  MCC  in 
Zaire  and  Chad,  will  speak 
about  MCC's  current  efforts  in 
eastern  Zaire  and  Burundi. 
Theme  of  the  meeting  is 
"Blessed  Are  the  Merciful." 
More  information  from  316 
283-2720. 

Illinois  Mennonite  relief  sale, 
Peoria  Civic  Center  Exhibi- 
tion Hall,  March  7-8.  Includes 
catfish  filet  and  barbecued 
chicken  dinners,  pancake  and 
sausage  breakfast,  and  sale  of 
quilts  and  other  items.  More 
information  available  from 
309  266-7704. 

Pastors'  Day  Apart,  Franconia, 
Pa.,  March  10.  Day  of  guided 
prayer  and  renewal  is  offered 
by  the  School  of  Spiritual  For- 
mation. Leader  is  Jerry  Flora, 
professor  of  theology  and  spir- 
itual formation  at  Ashland 
(Ohio)  Seminary.  More  infor- 


mation from  717  898-6278  or 
215  393-0955. 

"Visions  and  Dreams:  Making 
Peace  Together,"  an  intergen- 
erational  peace  conference, 
Amigo  Centre,  Sturgis,  Mich., 
Apr.  5.  The  event,  designed  for 
middle-school  youth  and  se- 
nior adults,  includes  worship 
and  small  group  activities. 
Sponsored  by  Seniors  for 
Peace,  in  cooperation  with  In- 
diana-Michigan Conference, 
Central  District  Conference 
East,  and  New  Call  to  Peace- 
making. More  information 
from  Ed  Nyce  at  219  293-3346. 

Mennonite  history  conference, 
Mennonite  Library  and  Ar- 
chives at  Bethel  College, 
North  Newton,  Kan.,  and  Cen- 
ter for  Mennonite  Brethren 
Studies,  Tabor  College,  Hills- 
boro,  Kan.,  Apr.  25-26.  "The 
Mennonite  Experience  in 
America:  A  Celebration  and 
Look  Forward"  will  honor  the 
completion  of  the  four-volume 
history  series.  All  four  au- 
thors— Richard  MacMaster, 
Theron  Schlabach,  James 
Juhnke,  and  Paul  Toews — will 
speak.  Keynote  speaker  is  Ted 
Regehr.  More  information 
from  316  947-3121. 

•  Job  openings: 

Administrator,  Light  House  Re- 
habilitation Center,  New  Hol- 
land, Pa.  The  center  is  a 
Christian  sheltered  workshop 
for  adults  with  disabilities. 
More  information  from  717 
445-4722. 

Campus  ministries  intern,  Bluff- 
ton  (Ohio)  College.  Responsi- 
bilities for  1997-98  academic 
year  involve  working  closely 
with  campus  pastor  in  most 
areas  of  campus  ministries. 
Arranging  seminary  intern- 
ship credit  for  position  is  ac- 
ceptable. Send  letter  and  re- 
sume by  April  15  to  Campus 
Pastor  Randy  Keeler,  Bluffton 
College,  Marbeck  Center  Box 
806,  280  W.  College  Ave, 
Bluffton,  OH  45817-1196. 

Director  of  campus  facilities, 
Hesston  (Kan.)  College.  Re- 
sponsibilities include  admin- 
istration of  maintenance  de- 
partment, supervision  of  per- 
sonnel, budget  management, 
and  coordination  of  projects  in 
campus  master  plan.  Qualifi- 
cations include  experience  in 
facilities  management  and  a 
minimum  two  years  of  college. 
Full-time  position  begins  July 
1.  Send  cover  letter,  resume, 
and  three  references  to  Nel- 
son Kilmer,  Director  of  Fi- 
nance, Hesston  College,  Box 
3000,  Hesston,  KS  67062. 

Volunteers,  Ten  Thousand  Vil- 
lages warehouse,  Akron,  Pa. 


WMSC:  K'ekchi'-style.  San  Pedro  Carcha,  Guatemala 
(EMM)— Eastern  Mennonite  Missions  (EMM)  worker  Rebec- 
ca Nicholl  (right)  and  her  K'eckchi'  assistant,  Maria  Ca'al 
(left),  speak  with  women's  groups  among  the  K'ekchi'  Men- 
nonites at  20  different  locations  around  San  Pedro  Carcha, 
Guatemala.  Women  assemble  monthly  at  the  village  church- 
es, some  walking  30-60  minutes  from  homes  scattered  over 
the  hilly  farms  and  coffee  plantations. 

The  meetings  help  to  teach  scriptural  truth  and  nurture 
spiritual  life.  Nicholl  focuses  on  topics  such  as  "Rearing  our 
children  for  the  Lord"  and  uses  illustrations  that  the  K'ekchi' 
women  can  relate  to.  During  the  session  on  nurturing  children, 
Nicholl  held  up  two  potted  plants — one  wilted  and  the  other 
flourishing — to  illustrate  the  importance  of  good  nurture. 

On  the  weeks  that  Nicholl  and  Ca'al  are  unable  to  visit, 
the  local  women's  groups  meet  in  homes  for  prayer  and  wor- 
ship or  visit  the  sick  in  the  community,  offering  to  pray  and 
assist  with  household  chores. — Jewel  Showalter 
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Ten  Thousand  Villages  is  a 
handicraft  marketing  pro- 
gram of  Mennonite  Central 
Committee.  Volunteers  serve 
four-month  terms  in  all  areas 
of  processing  orders.  Current 
openings  are  May-August  and 
September-December.  More 
information  is  available  from 
Sherri  Ober  at  717  859-8100. 

•  Change  of  address: 

Gustavo  and  Twila  Ramirez, 
Calle  Yaxcaba  Mz.  187  Lte.  9- 
A,  Col.  Pedregal  de  San 
Nicols,  Del  Tlalpan  14100, 
Mexico  DF,  Mexico. 

Ellen  and  Nelson  Kraybill,  819 
Concord  Ave.,  Elkhart,  IN 
46516.  After  June  1:  26103 
Vista  Lane,  Elkhart,  IN  46517. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Avon,  Stratford,  Ont.:  Wayne 
Baer,  Erma  Meadows,  and 
Jessica  Nisbet. 

Hopewell,  Kouts,  Ind.:  Clay- 
ton Eichelberger  and  Laura 
Eichelberger. 

Howard-Miami,  Kokomo, 
Ind.:  Richard  Bowman  and 
Kay  Bowman. 

Warwick  River,  Newport 
News,  Va.:  Jessica  Claar, 
John  Claar,  Rebecca  Leonard, 
Heather  Slining,  and  James 
Slining. 


BIRTHS 


Bentch,  Lori  Rutt  and  Timothy, 
Budapest,  Hungary,  Eszter 
Sharon  (first  child),  Jan.  5. 

Carter,  Rebecca,  Goshen,  Ind., 
Hanna  Josephine  (third 
child),  Dec.  25. 

Chenier,  Casey  Cabral  and 
Tom,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Gabriel 
Reece  (first  child),  Dec.  14. 

Horst,  Julie  and  Sheldon,  Co- 
lumbia, Pa.,  Erica  Leigh  (first 
child),  Dec.  14. 

Keener,  Cheryl  Weber  and  Jay, 
Mt.  Rainier,  Md.,  Elinor 
Grace  (second  child),  Oct.  27. 

Kolb,  Julie  Trueb  and  Timothy, 
Spring  City,  Pa.,  Shannon 
Blake  (second  child),  Dec.  25. 

Loy,  Carrie  Dibbern  and  Scott, 
Wood  River,  Neb.,  Christo- 
pher Allan  (first  child),  Dec. 
27. 

Sucheck,  Treasure  and  Steve, 
Waynesboro,  Va.,  Jessica 
Hannah  (first  child),  Dec.  28. 

Wenger,  Sherry  Mellinger  and 
Curt,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Olivia 
Grace  (first  child),  Dec.  10. 

Zimmerman,  Debra  and 
Michael,  South  Bend,  Ind., 
Aaron  Michael  (second  child), 
Dec.  28. 


DEATHS 


Everett,  Emma  Zehr,  83,  Strat- 
ford, Ont.  Born:  Sept.  23,  1913, 
East  Zorra,  Ont.,  to  Joseph  and 
Susan  Brenneman  Zehr.  Died: 
Nov.  3,  1996,  Stratford,  Ont.,  of 
cancer.  Survivors — children: 
Lester,  Edith  Listman,  Joyce 
McLeod,  Jean  Windover, 
Doreen  Osbaldeston;  brother 
and  sisters:  Oliver  Zehr,  Kay 
Sommers,  Mabel  Shantz,  Ruby 
Bender;  18  grandchildren,  22 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Sydney  Everett 
(husband).  Funeral:  Nov.  6, 
Avon  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Gary  Horst.  Burial:  East  Zorra 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Gingerich,  Mary  Alice  Driv- 
er, 89,  Versailles,  Mo.  Born: 
Oct.  21,  1907,  to  John  R.  and 
Alice  Weaver  Driver.  Died: 
Dec.  17,  1996.  Survivors — 
husband:  Leroy  Gingerich; 
children:  Naomi,  James;  2 
grandchildren,  2  great-grand- 
children. Congregational 
membership:  Versailles  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral:  Dec. 
20,  Cornerstone  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Harlan  Martin 
and  James  Herr.  Burial:  Mt. 
Zion  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Hershey,  Florence  N.  Hack- 
man,  85,  Lititz,  Pa.  Born: 
West  Cocalico  Twp.,  Pa.,  to 
Nathan  W.  and  Elsie  K.  Noll 
Hackman.  Died:  Jan.  2,  1997, 
Quentin,  Pa.  Survivors — 
brothers  and  sisters:  Walter 
N.,  Ralph  N.,  Harry  N.,  and 
Daniel  N.  Hackman,  Beulah 
N.  Erb.  Predeceased  by:  Jacob 
B.  Hershey  (husband).  Con- 
gregational membership: 
Neffsville  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral:  Jan.  6,  Roseboro  Fu- 
neral Home,  by  Linford  King. 
Burial:  Fairview  Cemetery. 

Kauffman,  Joseph  "Joe" 
Noah,  84,  Kalona,  Iowa. 
Born:  Oct.  3,  1912,  Hopedale, 
111.,  to  Noah  Daniel  and 
Katherine  Egli  Kauffman. 
Died:  Dec.  26,  1996,  Kalona, 
Iowa.  Survivors — sons:  John, 
Nyle;  brothers  and  sisters: 
Roy,  Dan,  Walt,  Grace  Nachti- 
gall,  Gertrude  Powell,  Edith 
Piper,  Rose  Mason;  8  grand- 
children, 7  great-grandchil- 
dren. Predeceased  by:  Wilma 
Boiler  Kauffman  (wife).  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  Dec.  29, 
East  Union  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Jay  Miiller,  Noah 
Helmuth,  and  Michael  Loss. 

Keyser,  Martha,  86,  Souderton, 
Pa.  Born:  March  7,  1910, 
Graterford,  Pa.,  to  Elmer  Z. 
and  Susie  L.  Kulp  Keyser. 
Died:  Dec.  24,  1996,  Souder- 
ton, Pa.  Funeral:  Dec.  27, 
Souderton  Mennonite  Homes, 


by  Charles  Ness  and  Ray 
Yoder.  Burial:  Upper  Skippack 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Kipfer,  Verna  Steinman,  84, 
Kitchener,  Ont.  Born:  July  22, 
1912,  New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  to 
Sam  and  Barbara  Gascho 
Steinman.  Died:  Dec.  25, 
1996,  Kitchener,  Ont.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Edward  Kipfer 
(husband).  Funeral  and  buri- 
al: Dec.  30,  First  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Rudy  Baergen. 

Lehman,  Daniel  E.,  90,  West 
Liberty,  Ohio.  Born:  Aug.  25, 
1906,  Versailles,  Mo.,  to  Joel  A. 
and  Martha  Basinger  Lehman. 
Died:  Dec.  24,  1996,  West  Lib- 
erty, Ohio.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: Hilda  Yoder,  D.  Ernest, 
Mary  Yoder,  Joel  A.,  Ruth  Ann, 
Phyllis  Jaquet;  stepchildren: 
Doris  Hoober,  Gordon  Zook; 
brothers  and  sister:  Wilfred, 
Kenneth,  Pauline  Miller;  10 
grandchildren,  10  great-grand- 
children. Predeceased  by:  Lila 
Nussbaum  Zook  Lehman  (sec- 
ond wife)  and  Ruth  Baumgart- 
ner  Lehman  (first  wife).  Funer- 
al: Dec.  27,  Bethel  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Ben  Eberly.  Burial: 
Fairview  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Barbara  N.  Nissley, 
92,  Lititz,  Pa.  Born:  April  4, 
1904,  West  Hempfield  Twp.. 
Pa.,  to  Phares  R.  and  Elmira 
B.  Nissley  Nissley.  Died:  Jan. 
1,  1997,  Lititz,  Pa.  Survivors — 
children:  Warren,  Wayne, 
Eileen  M.  Benner;  20  grand- 
children, 22  great-grandchil- 
dren. Predeceased  by:  Henry 
N.  Miller  (husband)  and  Joyce 
Hartz  (daughter).  Memorial 
service:  Jan.  5,  Mount  Joy 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Joe  N. 
Sherer.  Burial:  Landisville 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Miller,  C.  Keith,  70,  Hesston, 
Kan.  Born:  Sept.  3,  1926,  Hes- 
ston, Kan.,  to  Oliver  and  Nina 
Rodgers  Miller.  Died:  Dec.  31, 
1996,  Newton,  Kan.,  of  cancer. 
Survivors — wife:  Helen  Bon- 
trager  Miller;  children;  Doug- 
las, Lowell,  Janine  Yoder; 
brothers:  Milton,  Cecil;  5 
grandchildren,  one  great- 
grandchild, 2  stepgrandchil- 
dren.  Funeral:  Jan.  4,  White- 
stone  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Wallace  Jantz  and  Louise 
Wideman.  Burial:  East  Lawn 
Cemetery. 

Nice,  William  S.,  81,  Harleys- 
ville,  Pa.  Born:  June  26,  1915, 
Hatfield  Twp.,  Pa.,  to  William 
K.  and  Mary  Strohm  Nice. 
Died:  Jan.  4,  1997,  Kulpsville, 
Pa.  Survivors — wife:  Katie 
Moyer  Nice;  children:  Pearl 
M.  Freed,  Joan  M.  Dechant, 
Carolyn  Geissinger,  Arlin; 
brothers  and  sisters:  Richard, 
Raymond,  Grace  Franken- 
field,  Emma  Allebach;  16 


grandchildren,  19  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  William  Lee  (son).  Funeral 
and  burial:  Jan.  8,  Souderton 
Mennonite  Church,  by  David 
Greiser  and  Gerald  Clemmer. 

Reitz,  C.  Ella  Vinson  Jones 
Frey,  93,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 
Born:  June  1,  1903,  Cham- 
bersburg, Pa.,  to  James  An- 
drew and  Rosebell  Jones. 
Died:  Dec.  26,  1996,  Cham- 
bersburg, Pa.,  of  cancer.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Leslie,  John, 
Mabel  Barker;  sister:  Mabel 
Worthington;  15  grandchil- 
dren, 32  great-grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  George  Reitz 
(second  husband),  John  L. 
Frey  (first  husband),  and  one 
daughter.  Congregational 
membership:  Cedar  Grove 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
and  burial:  Dec.  30,  Salem 
United  Brethren  Cemetery, 
by  Nelson  L.  Martin. 

Roth,  Emma  Yeackley,  105, 
Milford,  Neb.  Born:  Dec.  1, 
1891,  Milford,  Neb.,  to  Joseph 
and  Fannie  Yordy  Yeackley. 
Died:  Dec.  20,  1996,  Milford, 
Neb.  Survivors — children: 
Sylvia  NcNiel,  Delmer;  9 
grandchildren,  21  great- 
grandchildren, 2  foster  grand- 
children, 4  foster  great-grand- 
children. Predeceased  by:  Ed- 
ward Roth  (husband)  and 
Sterling  and  Ted  (sons).  Con- 
gregational membership: 
Beth-El  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral:  Dec.  23,  Bellwood 
Mennonite  Church,  by  John  C. 
King  and  Marlin  Kym.  Burial: 
Milford  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Rush,  Mary  B.  Hockman,  85, 
Perkasie,  Pa.  Born:  July  5, 
1911,  Hilltown  Twp.,  Pa.,  to 
Jonas  and  Mamie  Hockman. 
Died:  Dec.  24,  1996,  Richland- 
town,  Pa.,  of  renal  failure. 
Survivors — children:  A.  Lloyd, 
William  H.,  Kenneth  H., 
Robert  A.,  James  H.,  C. 
Lawrence,  David  R.,  Mary 
Ellen  Moyer,  Susan  Rush 
Matthews;  sister:  Katherine 
Leatherman;  12  grandchil- 
dren, 12  great-grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Alvin  L.  Rush 
(husband).  Funeral  and  buri- 
al: Dec.  27,  Blooming  Glen 
Mennonite  Church,  by  David 
A.  Stevens. 

Schertz,  Mable  Irene,  96,  Man- 
son,  Iowa.  Born:  March  28, 
1900,  Tiskilwa,  111.,  to  Peter 
and  Pauline  Barbara  Naffziger 
Schertz.  Died:  Dec.  22,  1996, 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa.  Funeral: 
Dec.  24,  Manson  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Curt  Kuhns.  Buri- 
al: Rosehill  Cemetery. 

Shoup,  Millard  R.,  82,  Honey 
Brook,  Pa.  Born:  June  13,  1914, 
Orrville,  Ohio,  to  Jacob  and 
Amy  Hackman  Shoup.  Died: 
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Dec.  31,  1996,  Honey  Brook, 
Pa.,  of  a  stroke.  Survivors — 
daughter:  Saundra  Fem;  broth- 
er and  sisters:  Arthur,  Arlene, 
Adah.  Predeceased  by:  Elsie 
Kanagy  Shoup  (wife).  Funeral: 
Jan.  3,  Rockville  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Amos  K.  Stoltzfus 
Jr.  Burial:  Conestoga  Menno- 
nite Cemetery. 

He  was  ordained  on  March  6, 
1952,  and  pastored  Rockville 
Mennonite  Church  for  26  years. 

Steiner,  Phares,  94,  Kidron, 
Ohio.  Born:  Sept.  27,  1902, 
Kidron,  Ohio,  to  Caleb  and 
Fannie  Amstutz  Steiner. 
Died:  Dec.  27,  1996,  Kidron, 
Ohio.  Survivors — wife:  Lu- 
cille Zuercher  Steiner;  chil- 
dren: Wilford,  Mahlon,  Lav- 
erne,  Margaret  Gerber;  15 
grandchildren,  25  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Lavina  Zuercher  Steiner 
(first  wife)  and  Velma 
(daughter).  Funeral  and  buri- 
al: Dec.  30,  Kidron  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Herman 
Myers  and  Elno  Steiner. 

Swartzentruber,  Laban 
Lewis,  96,  Greenwood,  Del. 
Born:  Dec.  3,  1900,  Midland, 
Va.,  to  Lewis  J.  and  Elizabeth 
Yoder  Swartzentruber.  Died: 
Jan.  3,  1997,  Greenwood,  Del., 
of  congestive  heart  failure. 
Survivors — wife:  Fannie 
Yoder  Swartzentruber;  chil- 
dren: Esther  Diener,  Dorothy 
Steckley,  Dorcas  Miller,  Clay- 
ton, Mahlon,  Rachel  Schla- 
bach,  Vida  Huber;  sister: 
Sadie  Sturpe;  halfbrother: 
Simon;  34  grandchildren,  74 
great-grandchildren,  13  great- 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Nanna  V.  Bender 
Swartzentruber  (first  wife), 
Marian  Hostedler  (daughter), 
and  Clayton  (infant  son). 
Burial:  Greenwood  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery,  by  Clayton 
L.  Swartzentruber,  D.  Ed- 
ward Diener,  and  Paul  Isaacs. 

Swartzentruber,  Nancy 
Jane,  68,  Salisbury,  Pa.  Born: 
Feb.  20,  1928,  Norfolk,  Va.,  to 
Jacob  B.  and  Fannie  Kin- 
singer  Swartzentruber.  Died: 
Oct.  31,  1996,  Johnstown,  Pa., 
of  a  heart  attack.  Survivors — 
brother  and  sisters:  Crist  J., 
Mary,  Sarah  Tice.  Funeral: 
Nov.  1,  Springs  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Earl  Yoder  and 
Steve  Heatwole.  Burial: 
Springs  Cemetery. 

Wenger,  Twila  Maurine 
Swartzendruber,  75,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa.  Born:  Feb.  1, 
1921,  Versailles,  Mo.,  to 
Ernest  and  Sarah  Swartzen- 
druber. Died:  Dec.  28,  1996, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Sur- 
vivors— husband:  Dale  Weng- 
er; children:  Marilyn  Derstine, 


Ron,  Galen;  brothers  and  sis- 
ter: Clifford,  Emery,  and  John 
Swartzendruber,  LeAnna 
Miller;  one  grandchild.  Memo- 
rial service:  Jan.  5,  First  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Firman 
Gingerich.  Cremated. 

Wert,  Mary  E.,  96,  Lititz,  Pa. 
Born:  Oct.  24,  1900,  Freeport, 
111.  Died:  Dec.  1,  1996,  Lititz, 
Pa.  Survivors — children:  Mar- 
lin,  Charles,  Roy,  Melvin,  Es- 
ther Clymer;  stepsisters:  Lois 
Good,  Olive  Gingrich;  14 
grandchildren,  12  great-grand- 
children. Predeceased  by:  Paul 
M.  Wert  (husband).  Funeral: 
Dec.  5,  Landis  Homes  Bethany 
East  Chapel,  by  Frank  Shirk, 
Don  Good,  and  Paul  Fieber. 
Burial:  New  Holland  Menno- 
nite Church  Cemetery. 

Yehnert,  Raleigh  William,  81, 
Upland,  Calif.  Born:  Sept.  4, 
1915,  Salix,  Pa.,  to  Jonas  and 
Stella  Crum  Yehnert.  Died: 
Dec.  16,  1996,  Pomona,  Calif., 
of  kidney  failure.  Survivors — 
wife:  Anna  Graybill  Yehnert; 
son:  William  Raleigh;  broth- 
ers: Burl,  Harry.  Funeral: 
Dec.  20,  Upland  Brethren  in 
Christ  Church,  by  Michael 
Luchtenburg.  Burial:  Belle- 
view  Mausoleum. 

Yoder,  Hettie  M.  Weber,  98, 
Belleville,  Pa.  Born:  Nov.  9, 
1898,  Belleville,  Pa.,  to 
William  M.  and  Nancy  Weber. 
Died:  Dec.  6,  1996,  Belleville, 
Pa.  Survivors — children: 
Nancy  A.  Byler,  Frank  W.,  J. 
Irvin;  6  grandchildren,  6 
great-grandchildren,  5  step- 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Jacob  R.  Yoder 
(husband).  Funeral:  Dec.  10, 
Maple  Grove  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Ivan  E.  Yoder. 
Burial:  Locust  Grove  Menno- 
nite Cemetery. 

Zehr,  Joseph  D.,  75,  Ligonier, 
Ind.  Born:  Dec.  20,  1920,  to 
David  and  Mary  Stauffer 
Zehr.  Died:  Aug.  16,  1996, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  of  a  heart  at- 
tack. Survivors — wife:  Aman- 
da "Becky"  Stoltzfus  Zehr; 
children:  Donna  Conrad, 
Carol  Vanoni;  brother  and  sis- 
ters: Menno,  Verna  Miller, 
Effie  Kaufman;  stepmother: 
Katie  Zehr;  4  grandchildren. 
Memorial  service:  Aug.  20, 
Wawasee  Lakeside  Chapel,  by 
Harlan  Steffen.  Burial:  Maple 
Grove  Cemetery. 

Zook,  Ella  V.,  90,  Belleville,  Pa. 
Born:  May  17,  1906,  Al- 
lensville,  Pa.,  to  Oliver  H.  and 
Lydia  B.  Kanagy  Zook.  Died: 
Dec.  23,  1996,  Belleville,  Pa. 
Survivors — brother  and  sis- 
ter: Allen  F.,  Martha  E.  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  Dec.  26,  Al- 
lensville  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Philip  Barr. 


ummer 


chool 
at  AMBS 


June  2-13 

Ethics  for  Church  Institutions 

Ted  Koontz,  AMBS 
Worship:  Ceremony,  Symbol,  Celebration 

Marlene  Kropf,  Mary  Oyer, 

June  Alliman  Yoder,  AMBS 
Spirituality,  Pastoral  Counseling  and  Healing 

Marcus  Smucker,  AMBS 
Ezekiel:  An  International  Prophet 
Redefines  History 

Millard  Lind,  AMBS 

June  16-27 

Jesus  the  Teacher 

Daniel  Schipani,  AMBS 
Family  Systems  and  Pastoral  Care 

Delores  Friesen,  guest  instructor 

Meets  June  16  to  July  3 
History  of  Christian  Spirituality 

Peter  Erb,  guest  instructor 
Thessalonians:  Caring  for  the  Church 

Jacob  Elias,  AMBS 

Late  June  to  early  July 

Conflict,  Communication,  Conciliation 

John  Paul  Lederach,  guest  instructor 

June  25  to  July  3 
Creation  and  Spiritual  Renewal 

Perry  Yoder,  Ph.D. 

Includes  canoe  trip  in  boundary  waters. 

June  lb-July  11 
Congregational  Administration:  Models  of 
Blessing  and  Empowering 

Del  Glick,  guest  instructor 

June  30-July  3 

August 

Reading  a  Greek  letter:  I  John 

Mary  Schertz,  AMBS 
Four  credit  hours 
Meets  August  4-29 
Practices  of  Faith  and  Science 

Juan  Rogers  and  Moira  Rogers, 

guest  instructors 

Meets  August  4  to  August  15 


Associated 
Mennonite 
Biblical 
Seminary 


3003  Benham  Avenue 
Elkhart,  IN  46517 
219  295-3726 
1  +  800  964- AMBS 
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THE  L4Sr  WORD 


What  shall  we  call  ourselves? 


After  some  six  years  of  listening  to  talk  about 
merging  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  (GC)  and  the  Mennonite  Church  (MC), 
I've  come  to  these  conclusions: 

Discussions  of  our  understanding  of  the  Bible 
and  how  to  live  it  can  be  calm  and  reasoned. 
Even  dialogue  about  what  structures  we  will 
have  in  the  new  denomination  will  be  civil  and 
straightforward.  But  let  someone  slip  "name" 
onto  the  agenda,  and  pandemonium  could 
break  loose. 

My  most  recent  experience  came  at  the  fall 
session  of  the  Mennonite  Church  General  Board 
(MCGB).  In  almost  three  and  one -half  hours  of 
discussions,  board  members  considered  a  pro- 
posal from  the  Integration  Committee  that  would 
structure  the  new  denomination  around  region- 
al centers.  Though  intense  and  questioning, 
board  members  listened  to  each  other,  some- 
times with  periods  of  silence  between  speeches. 

Then  the  subject  of  name  came  up.  Almost  at 
once  neighbor  turned  to  neighbor  with  some- 
thing to  say.  The  noise  level  of  the  room  in- 
creased threefold.  It  took  some  firm  reminders 
from  moderator  Owen  Burkholder  to  get  the  32 
individuals  operating  as  a  board  again. 

When  he  did,  Robert  Zehr,  representative 
from  Gulf  States  Mennonite  Conference,  had  an 
idea.  "Isn't  this  the  time  to  drop  this  nickname 
'Mennonite'  that's  been  forced  on  us?"  Zehr 
asked.  Forced?  Well,  that  name  did  come  from 
our  enemies  when  the  church  first  started — af- 
ter one  of  our  leaders,  Menno  Simons.  Menno 
likely  would  have  been  horrified  to  have  a 
church  named  after  him. 

Zehr  had  another  suggestion:  "We'd  more 
properly  be  called  'Grebelites,'  " — honoring 
Conrad  Grebel,  an  Anabaptist  radical  who 
broke  with  the  established  church  much  earlier 
than  Menno.  Some  MCGB  members  laughed. 
Several  scowled.  Few  appeared  to  take  the 
suggestion  seriously. 

What  the  board  did  was  take  a  straw  vote. 
Almost  half  said  the  name  they  liked  best  was 
what  we're  now  called:  Mennonite  Church.  The 
rest  divided  themselves  among  several  other 
suggestions,  with  eight  voting  for  Mennonite 
Church  General  Conference. 

The  latter  was  clearly  the  preference  of  the 
GC  General  Board  in  its  vote,  taken  in  an  ad- 
jacent room.  Obviously  this  name  also  main- 


tains a  tie  to  the  past  for  GCs — some  of  whom 
feel  strongly  that  the  word  "Conference"  needs 
to  be  in  the  new  name  somehow. 

Whatever  the  outcome,  one  thing  is  certain: 
we  feel  strongly  about  what  we're  called. 
There's  a  lot  of  emotion  tied  up  with  words  like 
"Mennonite"  and  "Conference." 

So  how  do  we  go  about  deciding  a  new  name? 
I  came  across  this  intriguing  idea  from  a  jour- 
nalist colleague  of  mine — Don  Ratzlaff,  editor  of 
Christian  Leader,  monthly  publication  of  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mennonite  Brethren 
Churches.  His  group  has  also  been  discussing 
name  change,  with  some  wanting  to  drop  "Men- 
nonite" in  favor  of  something  more  descriptive 
and  others  wanting  to  be  more  inclusive  than 
"Brethren"  seems  to  be. 

Suppose  we  allowed  outsiders,  even  our  an- 
tagonists to  name  us,  Ratzlaff  wondered  in  an 
editorial  in  his  November  issue.  Suppose  we 
were  named  "according  to  the  traits  we  exhibit 
week  to  week." 

Suppose  indeed!  What  if  every  congregation 
— MC  and  GC — canvassed  its  community 
and  asked  people  for  their  perception  of 
who  we  are.  What  would  we  find? 

Would  our  neighbors  describe  us  as  more  like 
Mormons  than  Amish?  Or  is  it  the  other  way 
round? 

Would  they  see  us  as  inclusive?  Or  would 
they  tell  us  we  keep  to  ourselves,  that  you  have 
to  be  "good"  to  join  one  of  our  churches? 

Would  the  people  around  our  churches  see  us 
as  emphasizing  the  borders  and  the  rules?  Or 
would  they  tell  us  we're  examples  of  how  God 
showers  grace  on  humans? 

Would  they  call  us  people  of  peace?  Or  would 
they  talk  about  how  much  we  fight  among  our- 
selves to  defend  beliefs  or  territory? 

Suppose  we  allowed  these  people — acquaint- 
ances and  neighbors — to  name  us.  What  would 
they  come  up  with?  Would  it  be  a  name  of  deri- 
sion, like  Anabaptist  or  Mennonite?  Or  would  it 
be  more  sympathetic  and  understanding? 

We  can  be  sure  our  neighbors  will  be  looking 
on  as  we  choose  a  new  name.  How  we  do  so  will 
tell  them  more  about  the  kind  of  people  we  are 
than  what  we  decide  to  call  ourselves.  May  the 
day  also  come  when  we  will  get  as  excited  about 
our  call  from  God  as  we  do  about  our  name. — jlp 
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What  we  try  to  teach  our 
students  about  the  Bible(1) 

In  a  two-part  series,  a  college  Bible  teacher 
and  his  colleagues  identify  eleven  goals 
that  they  have  for  helping  students  experi- 
ence the  Bible  in  the  classroom  and  in  life. 


In  a  plane  bound  for  Albuquerque  last  win- 
ter, while  browsing  through  the  airline's 
promotional  magazine,  I  came  across  an 
interview  with  Robertson  Davies,  widely  recog- 
nized as  Canada's  greatest  writer.  After  speak- 
Mark  Schoenhals,  Archbold,  Ohio,  sophomore  and         inS  about  everything  from  David  Letterman  to 
member  of  the  Bel  Canto  Singers  at  Hesston  (Kan.)         evangelical  mission  to  his  nonuse  of  computers, 
College,  in  a  campus  worship  service:  "We  hope  to  al-      Davies  turned  his  attention  to  the  Bible. 
low  the  Bible's  hot,  moist  breath  to  touch  our  students."        In  earlier  speeches  Davies  had  spoken  about 

the  loss  of  the  Bible,  not  only  as  a  religious 
guide  but  also  as  a  shared  source  of  literature 
for  our  culture.  When  asked  about  this  by  the 

 ALSO IN  THIS ISSUE   interviewer,  Davies  said,  "Well,  it's  a  source  of 

reference,  you  see,  and  it's  a  very  great  thing  in 
JeffHorst:  any  culture  to  have  some  classical  literature  to 

When  employees  become  which  you  can  refer  with  the  confidence  that 

family,  they  seem  to  care  more   6     most  of  the  people  you're  talking  to  share  it 

and  know  what's  in  it.  That  used  to  be  the  case 
Melodie  Davis:  with  the  Bible  because  it  is  classical  literature 

You  just  might  be  a  Mennonite   7     •  •  •  which  everybody  used  to  know.  But  they 

don't  know  it  anymore,  and  that  means  that  a 
'Mennobytes'  by  Robert  J.  Baker:  big  frame  of  reference  has  been  lost." 

Will  we  forget  the  uniqueness  Moments  after  reading  the  interview,  I  was 

of  our  nonresistance  testimony?  ....  8     off  the  plane  and  at  the  Society  of  Christian 

Ethics'  annual  conference.  Ironically,  the  first 
Global  Church  Sharing  Fund  session  I  attended  that  day  included  a  paper 

to  begin  payments  this  summer  9     titled,  "Does  Scripture  Matter?  Scripture  as 
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We  want  students  to  be  able  to  leave  their 
college  experience  with  some  confidence 
in  how  to  approach  the  biblical  text  and 
discover  what  it  has  to  say  for  us  today. 


Ethical  Norm  in  a  Time  of  Ecclesial  Crisis." 
The  paper  began  with  a  reference  to  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah's  accounts  of  the  return  of  the  He- 
brew exiles  to  Judah.  Half  a  century  after  Jeru- 
salem had  fallen  to  the  Babylonians,  the 
Babylonian  king  Cyrus  had  allowed  some  of  the 
exiles  to  return  and  attempt  to  rebuild  the 
temple  and  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  When  Ezra 
summoned  the  people  to  hear  the  words  of  the 
law  of  Moses,  he  and  others  read  from  it  from 
early  morning  until  midday,  and  the  ears  of  all 
the  people  were  attentive  to  the  book  of  the 
law.  And  as  the  readers  spoke  the  holy  words 
from  the  book,  all  the  people  wept  as  they 
recognized  their  own  fallibility  and  God's  grace. 

Beginning  a  paper  at  an  academic  conference 
with  this  story  was  extraordinarily  moving. 
The  author  argued  that  Scripture  does  indeed 


g 
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ople  sometimes  assume  that  studying  reli- 
gion means  the  death  of  one's  faith.  An  aca- 
demic study  of  faith  does  present  problems 
and  crises,  yet  at  a  Mennonite  Church  college,  I 
found  an  academic  community  that  is  also  a  com- 
munity of  believers,  one  that  gave  me  support  and 
held  me  accountable. 

The  Bible,  religion,  and  philosophy  department 
at  Goshen  (Ind.)  College  has  made  faith  a  possibil- 
ity for  me.  The  love,  concern,  and  open  office  doors 
which  I  found  don't  leave  me  in  a  vacuum.  I  am 
surrounded  by  professors  who  take  an  active  inter- 
est in  my  life,  students  who  share  my  concerns,  and 
churches  in  the  community  ready  to  welcome  me. 

I  have  gained  a  new  love  for  the  Bible.  I  did 
learn  about  criticism  and  deconstruction  in  my 
classes,  but  in  the  end  I  came  out  not  with  my 
faith  deconstructed  but  with  an  unparalled 
wonder  and  amazement  at  the  biblical  text. 

My  attendance  at  two  Mennonite  colleges — 
Goshen  and  Eastern  Mennonite  University,  Har- 
risonburg, Va. — has  provided  me  with  a  new  com- 
mitment to  church  and  community.  Studying  the 
faith  stories  of  older  generations  has  helped  me 
understand  my  history  and  its  place  in  the  future. 
I  have  talked  about  faith  issues  with  my  religion, 
history,  and  English  professors.  They  have  pushed 
me  to  appreciate  my  tradition  rather  than  to  dis- 
regard it. — Krista  Zimmerman 

Krista  Zimmerman,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  is  a  senior 
majoring  in  Bible  and  history  at  Goshen  College. 


matter,  that  it  has  compelling  power,  and  that 
it  continues  to  be  the  source  of  the  church's  life. 

Over  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  I  had  heard  a 
common  theme  in  the  lamentations  of  these 
two  quite  distinct  voices.  The  novelist  and  the 
ethicist,  for  different  reasons,  were  both  dis- 
turbed at  the  diminishing  of  biblical  knowledge 
and  biblical  authority  in  North  America.  Both 
were  calling  for  a  rediscovery  of  the  text,  en- 
counters with  the  Word  which  has  decisively 
influenced  individuals,  communities,  and  cul- 
tures which  have  come  before  us. 

Prompted  by  the  words  of  these  two  Bible- 
appreciators,  I  began  reflecting  more  carefully 
on  the  vision  and  goals  of  those  of  us  who  teach 
Bible  at  Mennonite  colleges.  With  what  biblical 
knowledge,  perceptions,  and  commitments  do 
we  expect  students  to  leave,  for  example,  the 
school  where  I  teach  Bible — Goshen  (Ind.)  Col- 
lege? What  do  we  hope  students  learn,  discard, 
understand,  believe,  and  embrace  about  the 
text?  How  do  we  want  them  to  experience  the 
Bible  in  the  classroom  and  in  their  lives? 

With  the  counsel  of  my  teaching  peers  in  the 
Bible,  religion,  and  philosophy  department,  I've 
identified  1 1  emphases — just  short  of  the  bibli- 
cal dozen — in  our  teaching  of  Scripture.  Among 
our  goals  for  teaching  the  Bible  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  We  hope  to  help  students  to  learn  the 
biblical  story  and  to  recognize  it  as  a  con- 
tinuing narrative  of  salvation.  In  other 
words,  we  desire  basic  literacy.  At  the  outset  of 
some  classes,  my  colleague  Jo-Ann  Brant  and  I 
distribute  a  four-to-six-page  account  of  the 
Bible's  primary  narrative,  from  the  creation 
account  through  the  revelation  of  John.  This 
may  simply  be  a  modified  version  of  the  Amish 
sermons  my  father  remembers  hearing  during 
his  adolescent  years — all  the  holy  highlights 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  text. 

Our  students  come  with  varying  levels  of 
biblical  knowledge.  Some,  especially  those  who 
have  attended  Mennonite  high  schools  or  who 
have  read  the  Bible  regularly,  already  know 
the  biblical  story  and  its  key  figures  and 
events.  Others  know  many  of  the  biblical  sto- 
ries but  have  them  confused  or  don't  see  how 
they  are  connected.  Still  others  have  only 
limited  knowledge  because  they  were  not 
raised  in  the  church  or  because  their  church 
did  not  stress  Bible-learning.  Further  compli- 
cating this  picture  are  the  smattering  of  stu- 
dents who  have  no  religious  background  or  who 
have  Hindu  or  Muslim  or  Buddhist  roots. 
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Helping  all  learn  the  story  with  such  diversity 
provides  a  particular  challenge.  But  we're  com- 
mitted to  developing  a  basic  level  of  "head 
knowledge"  about  the  biblical  narrative. 

2.  We  hope  that  students  not  only  learn 
the  overarching  story  but  recognize  some 
of  the  key  themes  in  biblical  faith:  divine 
creation,  human  fallenness,  judgment,  cove- 
nant, rebirth,  responsiveness,  discipleship, 
salvation,  fruitfulness,  resurrection,  grace, 
inclusiveness,  justice,  redemption,  peace,  com- 
mitment, and  hope.  Our  goal  is  to  assist  stu- 
dents in  seeing  these  themes  woven  through 
the  Bible  and  to  imagine  with  them  how  these 
same  themes  help  us  make  sense  of  our  world. 
The  "truthfulness"  of  the  stories  comes  to  us,  in 
part,  when  we  grasp  the  ways  they  resonate 
with  our  own  experience  of  God  and  our  world. 

3.  We  hope  to  breathe  life  into  the  text — 
or  rather,  to  allow  the  text's  hot,  moist 
breath  to  touch  students.  The  Bible  is  by  no 
means  a  flat,  static,  or  lifeless  book.  The  people 
whose  stories  are  told  are  real  people  who  have 
had  genuine  encounters  with  God — people  who, 
in  the  midst  of  their  fallibility,  are  tremendous- 
ly devoted  to  God.  They  know  God  has  saved 
them  and  is  saving  them. 

I  suspect  our  Jewish  sisters  and  brothers 
often  live  closer  to  the  text  than  we  do.  As  fre- 
quently as  possible,  I  tell  students  about  the 
ongoing  Jewish  celebration  of  the  Passover,  the 
recollection  of  the  angel  of  death's  "passing 
over"  the  Hebrew  slaves'  homes  just  before 
Pharaoh  released  them  from  Egypt.  For  30 
centuries,  the  descendants  of  Abraham  and 
Sarah  have  begun  the  Passover  ritual  with  the 
youngest  son  asking  the  father,  "Why  is  this 
night  different  from  all  other  nights?"  And  the 
father  says,  "We  celebrate  tonight  because  we 
were  slaves  to  Pharaoh  in  Egypt,  and  the  Lord 
our  God  delivered  us  with  a  mighty  hand." 
There  is  an  immediacy  about  the  way  the 
account  is  given,  a  placing  of  oneself  into  the 
story  and  an  embracing  of  the  story  as  one's 
own.  We  can  learn  from  such  a  ritual. 

4.  We  hope  students  continue  to  see,  or 
learn  to  see,  the  Bible  as  authoritative  for 
guiding  the  Christian's  faith  and  practice. 

A  friend  who  teaches  at  another  denomination- 
al school  told  me  recently  about  an  assignment 
she  gave  her  students.  They  were  to  read  a  sec- 
tion of  Nazi  Holocaust  survivor  Elie  Wiesel's 
Night  as  well  as  the  Book  of  Job.  When  they 


In  choosing  a  college,  I  hoped  to  find  an  insti- 
tution which  challenged  its  students  to  recon- 
cile faith  and  academics.  Along  with  this,  I 
looked  for  a  college  which  offered  a  community  in 
which  one  could  find  faculty,  staff,  and  students 
who  assist  one  another  in  the  walk  of  life. 

Now,  as  a  third-year  student  at  Goshen  College, 
I  am  more  pleased  than  ever  with  my  decision  to 
attend  a  Mennonite  institution.  As  a  student  from 
non-Mennonite  background,  I  feel  disconnected 
from  the  community  at  times.  The  nurture  that  I 
receive  from  various  members  of  the  faculty,  staff, 
and  student  body,  however,  has  helped  me 
reconcile  my  present  commitment  to  the  church 
and  my  non-Mennonite  background.  This  out- 
weighs the  disconnection  I  sometimes  experience. 

My  professors  in  the  Bible,  religion,  and 
philosophy  department  challenge  me  to  struggle 
with  complex  sociological  issues  that  relate  to 
various  traditional  Christian  beliefs  and  practices. 
These  professors  openly  share  their  convictions 
about  Jesus  Christ  and  their  commitment  to  the 
church.  As  a  result  of  their  Christian  commit- 
ments, they  have  given  me  directions  toward  a  life 
of  service  to  the  world. — Tessema  Tefferi 

Tessema  Tefferi,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  is  a  junior  at 
Goshen  College  majoring  in  history. 


came  to  the  following  class  session,  one  of  the 
students  said,  "I  thought  Wiesel's  book  was 
helpful,  but  I  didn't  really  like  Job." 

My  friend  said  to  her  student,  "Whether  or 
not  you  like  Job  isn't  the  issue.  It's  from  the 
Bible,  and  it  reveals  some  divine  truth  about 
human  existence,  even  if  it  makes  us  uncom- 
fortable. We  simply  need  to  sort  out  what  that 
truth  is." 

Our  four-year-old  son  Niles  has  been  delight- 
ful to  observe  as  he  develops  notions  of  author- 
ity. By  age  two  he  knew  that  Mommy  and 
Daddy  were  authorities,  so  he  began  playing  us 
off  each  other,  asking  one  and  then  going  to  the 
other  if  the  first  answer  was  unsatisfactory. 
One  day,  as  we  were  preparing  for  dinner,  he 
asked  if  he  could  have  a  cookie.  I  said,  "No, 
honey,  we're  just  getting  ready  to  eat."  His 
response:  "But  God  says  it's  okay." 

Already  Niles  had  realized  that  there  was  an 
authority  higher  even  than  his  parents,  and  he 
was  using  that  authority  to  supersede  ours. 
Even  more  provocative  was  another  encounter 
we  had  a  week  later,  once  again  over  the  issue 
of  dessert  before  a  meal.  This  time  when  I  said, 
"No,  you  can't  have  an  ice-cream  sandwich  be- 
fore dinner,"  Niles  quickly  scanned  the  table  in  (continued 
front  of  him,  picked  up  a  piece  of  paper  with  on  page  4) 
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The  challenges  we  offer  to  our  students 
are  made  in  the  context  of  an  ongoing  af- 
firmation of  the  Bible's  importance  and 
significance  in  the  contemporary  world. 

(continued  some  words  scribbled  on  it  (likely  a  grocery  list 
from  page  3)     in  process),  and  said,  "But  it  says  right  here 

that  I  can  have  one."  Niles  had  somehow  recog- 
nized that  the  written  word  carried  more  au- 
thority than  the  spoken  word. 

As  teachers  of  the  Bible  in  Mennonite  col- 
leges, our  goal  is  that  students  will  see  the 
biblical  word  as  authoritative.  Together  we  try 
to  explore  the  source  and  nature  of  that 
authority.  Some  of  it  comes  simply  from  the 
fact  that  the  biblical  narratives  help  us  make 
sense  of  our  lives,  and  some  of  the  Bible's 
authority  comes  from  the  realization  that  for 
centuries  it  has  shaped  and  strengthened  and 
nurtured  Christian  communities.  Some  of  its 
authority  grows  out  of  a  realization  of  the  "God- 
breathedness"  of  Scripture — the  belief  that  God 
inspired  faithful  followers  to  record  accounts, 
encounters,  perceptions,  and  truths. 

Just  as  Niles  is  trying  to  sort  through  the 
various  authorities  in  his  life,  we  attempt  to 
help  students  understand  the  multiple  authori- 
ties which  compete  for  their  attention  and 
loyalties  in  a  postmodern  world.  We  seek  to 
reaffirm  the  Bible  as  a  primary  authority  for 
guiding  faith  and  life. 

5.  We  hope  to  teach  our  students  some- 
thing about  faithful  biblical  interpreta- 
tion. Much  comes  under  this  category.  To 
interpret  appropriately,  we  may  need  to  ac- 
knowledge the  complexity  of  the  Bible  and  to 
ask  questions  about  the  relationship  of  the  Old 
Testament  to  the  New  Testament.  We  may 
need  to  confess  what  our  own  "canon  within  the 
canon"  is — what  part  of  the  text  is  most 
authoritative  for  us.  We  may  need  to  ask  how 
much  weight  should  be  afforded  to  the  recorded 
words  of  Jesus,  how  those  relate  to  Paul's 
injunctions,  and  what  we  should  do  when 
Scripture  seems  silent.  We  may  need  to  recog- 
nize that  historically  passages  have  been  inter- 
preted in  drastically  different  ways  by  various 
church  leaders.  To  most  appropriately  inter- 
pret, we  may  need  to  understand  much  about 
the  sociocultural  context  in  which  various  parts 


Next  week's  issue  of  Gospel  Herald  will 
include  the  second  part  of  this  article.  It 
outlines  the  last  six  ways  that  Keith  Gra- 
ber  Miller  and  his  colleagues  hope  stu- 
dents experience  the  Bible  in  the  class- 
room and  in  their  lives. 


of  the  Bible  were  written.  We  may  need  to  hone 
our  language  skills  so  we  can  better  discern  a 
passage's  true  meaning.  We  may  need  to  ac- 
knowledge some  biases — the  fact  that  the  Bible 
was  written  in  cultures  where  women  were 
uneducated  and  had  quite  subordinate  roles — 
and  what  impact  such  biases  had  on  the  text. 
We  may  need  to  think  creatively  about 
trajectories  in  the  text — the  logical  directions 
the  words  of  Scripture  would  take  us.  We  may 
need  to  ask  how  individualistic  interpretations 
measure  against  those  of  the  larger  communi- 
ty. We  believe  deeply  that  Scripture  is  meant  to 
be  read  in  community.  We  may  need  to  ask 
what  the  role  of  the  Bible  scholar,  the  student 
of  Scripture,  is  in  this  discerning  community. 

All  these  methods  of  biblical  interpretation 
may  fall  under  the  umbrella  of  develop- 
ing "critical  thinking"  skills,  which  is 
much  of  what  we're  about  in  a  liberal  arts 
college.  As  students  approach  the  sciences  and 
literature  critically,  and  as  they  learn  and 
develop  in  all  of  these  other  disciplines,  they 
must  also  put  their  faith  and  their  biblical 
understandings  to  the  test.  If  they  leave  their 
faith  untouched  on  a  shelf,  it  may  well  be 
irrelevant  to  them  by  the  time  they  leave  col- 
lege, since  it  will  be  the  only  thing  about  their 
world  views  which  hasn't  faced  the  purifying  of 
refining  fires. 

All  these  questions  and  challenges  are  of- 
fered to  students  within  the  context  of  an  ongo- 
ing affirmation  of  the  Bible's  importance  and 
significance  in  the  contemporary  world.  We 
hope  to  encourage  students  not  to  give  up  on 
biblical  interpretation  because  of  the  Bible's 
complexity  or  because  of  the  historical  abuses 
of  the  Bible  (for  instance,  to  justify  slavery  or 
the  Crusades).  We  want  to  salvage  the  Bible  for 
those  who  have  nearly  abandoned  it  (and  we  do 
have  some  in  this  category),  students  who  come 
to  our  courses  giving  the  text  one  more  chance. 
We  want  students  to  be  able  to  leave  their 
college  experience  with  some  confidence  in  how 
to  approach  a  text,  read  and  understand  it  in 
context,  and  discover  what  it  has  to  say  to  us 
today. 

Keith  Graber  Miller  is  associate  professor  of 
Bible,  religion,  and  philosophy  at  Goshen  Col- 
lege and  a  member  of  College  Mennonite  Church. 
This  article  is  adapted  from  a  presentation  he 
gave  at  the  college's  May  1996  "Teaching  the 
Bible  in  the  Congregation  and  Classroom"  con- 
ference for  pastors  and  congregational  leaders. 
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For  God  alone  my  soul  waits 
in  silence,  for  my  hope  is  from 
him.  He  alone  is  my  rock  and 
my  salvation,  my  fortress;  I 
shall  not  be  shaken.  On  God 
rests  my  deliverance  and  my 
honor.— Psalm  62:5-7a,  NRSV 
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READERS  SAY 


A friend  put  the  article  Being 
Comforted  by  Those  Who 
Suffered  Before  Us  (Dec.  17)  in 
my  church  mailbox.  I  was  so  glad  to 
see  this  expression  from  Ann  and  Tom 
Price  of  their  love  for  little  Christopher 
whom  they  knew  so  well  was  fully 
human,  created  in  God's  image,  and 
deeply  loved.  He  breathed  for  only  21 
minutes,  but  he  lived  for  29  weeks. 

My  baby  girl  died  of  a  birth  defect 
when  she  was  born  a  month  early  in 
September  1965.  Already  there  was 
pressure  to  legalize  abortion.  As  I  lived 
through  the  next  six  months  of  grief,  I 
thought  of  the  mothers  who  allowed  the 
lives  of  their  babies  to  be  taken,  believ- 
ing that  a  fetus  is  only  tissue. 

The  Mennonite  Church,  the  church  of 
peace  and  nonviolence,  should  be  at  the 
forefront  of  those  seeking  to  end  abor- 
tion. When  I  read  of  people  praying 
about  whether  or  not  to  have  an  abor- 
tion, I  want  to  say  to  them,  "O  ye  of  little 
faith."  God  is  able.  You  can  do  all  things 
through  Christ  who  strengthens  you. 
Mary  Hull  Naumoff 
Orrville,  Ohio 

Tom  Miller  warns  against  making 
one  facet  of  our  Mennonite 
heritage  (peace,  simplicity,  and 
separateness)  so  central  that  it  makes 
us  warriors  ("Readers  Say,"  Dec.  24). 

While  Miller  may  appropriately 
admonish  against  narrowness,  mili- 
tancy, and  pride  in  our  visions  for  our 
church,  his  alternative  counsel  that  we 
derive  our  identity  "from  Jesus  only"  is 
too  simple  and  begs  the  question  of 
which  Jesus  will  give  us  that  identity. 

Will  it  be  the  Jesus  who  brings  new 
birth  and  lives  in  my  heart? 

Will  it  be  the  Jesus  of  the  creeds 
(divine  Son  of  God,  virgin-born,  bodily 
resurrected)? 

Will  it  be  the  gentle-shepherd  Jesus 
who  helps  me  through  the  tears  of  this 
life  and  leads  me  to  heaven?  Or  the 
substitutionary-atonement  Jesus  of  the 
gospel  songs  whose  sole  purpose,  ap- 
parently, was  to  pay  the  penalty  God 
demands  for  my  sins? 

Will  it  be  the  Jesus  of  spiritual  war- 
fare— and  if  so,  of  which  type?  The  one 
who  battles  Satan  and  his  hosts  in  the 
invisible  spiritual  realm  only?  Or  the 
Jesus  who  unmasks  and  engages  the 
powers  in  their  earthly  social,  econom- 
ic, and  political  specificity? 

Will  it  be  the  Jesus  who  calls  us  to 
discipleship  in  life?  If  so,  to  a  particular 


expression  of  discipleship  more  than 
others?  Like  peacemaking?  Free-market 
capitalism?  Justice  for  the  poor?  Going 
into  all  the  world  to  preach  the  gospel? 

Will  it  be  the  Jesus  who  says, 
"Neither  do  I  condemn  you,"  or  the 
Jesus  who  warns,  "Go  and  sin  no  more"? 

My  sense  is  that  the  "Jesus  only"  as 
a  vague  generality  Miller  advises  us  to 
follow  does  not  exist.  Speaking  of 
"Jesus  only"  leads  either  to  a  diluted, 
non-controversial  Jesus  or  to  a  Jesus 
reflecting  the  bias  of  the  speaker. 

It  need  not  be  a  bad  thing  that  Men- 
nonites  sometimes  have  stressed  one 
aspect  of  Jesus  over  others — for  exam- 
ple, in  a  time  when  the  nation  is  at  war, 
his  call  to  renounce  violence  and  to  love 
the  enemy.  Faithfulness  sometimes 
demands  such  special  focusing. 

The  real  challenge  to  us  is  not  to  try 
to  follow  a  generic  Jesus  somehow 
above  our  inevitable  particular  defi- 
nitions of  him.  Rather,  it  is  to  test  with 
each  other  our  various  perceptions  of 
Jesus,  to  revise  them  if  necessary,  and 
to  discern,  in  our  specific  life  contexts, 
what  carrying  his  name  means. 

Philip  Bender 

Zurich,  Ont. 

As  one  who  appreciates  good 
humor  and  a  play  on  words,  I 
found  the  letter  from  John  A. 
Amstutz  (Dec.  31)  in  response  to  Two 
Churches  Leave  Indiana-Michigan 
Conference  (Dec.  10)  to  be  in  poor 
taste  for  our  church  publication.  I 
would  challenge  Gospel  Herald  to  have 
an  editorial  policy  that  speaks  kindly 
of  others  and  has  a  pastoral  heart  for 
all  persons  and  congregations. 

Those  two  churches  were  dealing 
with  a  very  difficult  and  serious  spiri- 
tual, church,  and  conference  issue 
which  should  not  be  belittled.  The 
Gospel  Herald  is  our  main  line  of 
communication  between  members, 
congregations,  conferences,  institu- 
tions, and  boards.  It  could  do  so  much 
good  by  being  supportive  of  these 
groups  in  their  discernment  and  heart- 
wrenching  decisions. 

The  future  is  too  important  for 
Gospel  Herald  to  be  involved  in  such 
frivolous  processing.  For  the  sake  of 
the  gospel,  I  join  with  you  and  the 
larger  church  to  do  all  we  can  in  these 
difficult  days  of  discernment,  loyalty, 
and  our  Mennonite  identity. 
E.  Joe  Richards 
Goshen,  Ind. 
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Making  a  change  in  kingdom  business: 

When  employees  become  fami 


My  son  has  promised  each  employee  to 
bring  them  into  the  executive  suite  with 
him  forever.  Right  now  he's  involved  in 
a  building  project  to  make  it  happen. 

by  Jeff  Horst 


There  have  been  so  many  inquiries  to  my 
office  asking  about  the  changes  we  have 
made  in  our  family  business.  So  let  me 
share  with  you  my  story  of  these  changes. 

In  times  past  we  mostly  hired  children  of  our 
current  employees.  As  new  employees  came  on 
board,  they  would  have  a  tattoo-like  mark  put 
on  their  arm  to  serve  as  a  sign  that  they  had 
agreed  to  work  for  us.  We  called  this  "cir- 
cumstamping. " 

We  would  then  give  them  a  copy  of  the  com- 
pany Legalities  and  Workings  (LAW)  which 
contained  the  rules  and  policies  of  the  company 
such  as:  punctuality,  dress  code,  work  schedules, 
breaks,  approved  foods  to  eat,  and  friendliness 
to  customers. 

If  any  employee  failed  in  any  area  of  the  LAW, 
they  received  demerits,  or  a  Service  Infraction 
Notice  (SIN),  which  required  them  to  sacrifice 
some  money  from  their  weekly  earnings.  We 
made  it  very  clear  that  no  leniency  or  excep- 
tions would  be  allowed. 

Those  who  wished  to  talk  to  me  as  the  chief 
executive  officer  would  give  a  note  to  their  group 
leader.  Once  a  year  he  would  deliver  them  to 
my  office  and  I  would  act  on  them.  I  could  not 
allow  direct  access  to  my  office,  because  of  the 
many  SINs  recorded  on  the  List  of  Infractions 
Filed  by  Employee  (LIFE).  Doing  so  would  have 
sent  a  signal  that  we  were  lowering  our  ethical 
standards  for  employees.  We  were  committed  to 
our  LAWs  and  demanded  compliance  of  our 
employees. 

We  operated  this  way  for  a  number  of 
years.  Some  of  those  years  were  very 
successful,  but  all  too  many  were  frus- 
trating. These  years  caused  employee  morale  to 
swing  very  low,  although  I  did  my  part  to  en- 
courage and  provide  capable  leaders. 

As  my  son  moved  into  the  business,  he  be- 
came unhappy  with  the  old  system.  We  dis- 
cussed our  mutual  dissatisfaction  with  the 
system  on  many  occasions. 


We  finally  formulated  a  plan  of  action.  My 
son  would  disguise  himself  as  a  regular  em- 
ployee, forsaking  his  executive  privileges  as  a 
family  member  and  working  under  the  LAWs 
which  guide  our  workers.  This  even  included 
circumstamping. 

As  he  labored,  he  gathered  no  SIN  record.  He 
was  never  late  to  work,  discourteous  to  custo- 
mers, or  in  violation  of  our  rigid  dress  code. 

This  exemplary  employee's  LIFE  caused 
quite  a  stir  among  the  group  leaders.  Despite 
their  own  best  efforts,  they  had  accumulated 
quite  a  number  of  SINs  themselves. 

Over  the  years,  these  group  leaders  had  add- 
ed many  of  their  own  "clarifications"  to  the 
LAW.  When  my  son  would  not  accept  all  these, 
they  were  enraged. 

Some,  however,  realized  that  only  a  family 
member  could  keep  all  the  LAW,  as  this  em- 
ployee had.  They  reasoned  only  one  like  the 
CEO  could  keep  the  LAW  with  no  SIN.  Yet 
when  he  finally  revealed  that  he  was  a  family 
member,  very  few  believed  him. 

He  was  the  only  employee  ever  to  have  so 
clean  a  LIFE  record.  Even  an  esteemed 
former  manager  like  Moses  (hired  when 
I  first  started  the  business)  had  a  long  SIN 
record. 

My  son  came  to  me  one  day  and  said,  "You 
know  that  I  have  a  perfect  LIFE  record  [I  was 
very  proud],  but  I  am  deeply  moved  by  those 
who  struggle  with  the  long  record  of  SINs  on 
their  LIFE.  I  have  an  idea."  He  outlined  it  to 
me  as  follows: 

1.  Take  all  of  the  SINs  recorded  against  these 
employees  and  put  them  on  his  own  clean  LIFE 
record. 

2.  Then  make  each  willing  employee  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family  and  remove  the  need  for  the 
old  company  LAW. 

I  told  him  if  we  implement  this  program  he 
must,  of  necessity,  come  to  the  executive  suite 
and  manage  it.  He  could  no  longer  be  a  regular 
employee.  We  agreed  to  do  this. 

Not  long  after  our  decision,  some  group  lead- 
ers became  so  angry  at  my  son  they  beat  him 
and  threw  him  in  the  dumpster  out  back.  The 
workers  changed  the  locks,  believing  this  would 
end  their  guilt  once  and  for  all.  But  I  was  watch- 
ing and  found  my  son  there.  I  moved  him  into 
management  with  me. 

Thus  began  our  "new  contract."  Now  employ- 
ees are  offered  a  clean  LIFE  record,  regardless 
of  past  and  future  SINs.  Our  only  requirement 
is  that  they  make  an  official,  sincere  request  to 
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they  seem  to  care  more 


my  son.  Circumstamping  is  no  longer  required. 

Those  who  make  this  request  must,  of  course, 
believe  that  my  son  did  not  remain  in  the 
dumpster  but  that  he  was  my  son;  that  his 
LIFE  record  was  clear;  that  he  will  remove  all 
the  SINs;  and  that  he  is  now  in  management. 
Those  who  fail  to  believe  this  never  seem  to 
apply.  How  sad  we  are  about  that. 

When  an  application  is  approved,  we  then 
make  this  person  a  member  of  the  family. 
Family  members  know  the  company  LAW 
better  because  they  are  family.  Formerly,  em- 
ployees never  cared  because  the  business  was 
not  their  own,  but  since  they  have  become 
family  they  seem  to  care  more. 

If  they  want  to  talk  to  me  now,  they  can  dial 
my  office  directly.  With  the  clean  LIFE  records 


my  son  has  given  them,  I  no  longer  lower  my 
standards  by  talking  to  them.  They  often  men- 
tion my  son's  name  when  they  call.  I  secretly 
swell  with  pride  at  all  he  has  done  for  them.  A 
chip  off  the  old  block,  I  think. 

My  son  has  promised  each  employee  that 
some  day  he  will  step  out  of  management  and 
bring  them  to  the  executive  suite  to  be  with 
him  forever.  No  more  contracts  of  LAW.  In  fact, 
he  is  involved  in  a  building  project  right  now  to 
make  this  all  possible. 

Jeff  Horst  and  his  wife,  Julia,  live  near  New 
Holland,  Pa.,  with  their  three  children.  Jeff  is 
part  of  the  pastoral  team  at  Village  Chapel 
Mennonite  Church  in  Vogansville,  Pa.  This  arti- 
cle is  taken  from  a  sermon  he  preached  there. 


You  just  might  be  a  Mennonite 

by  Melodie  Davis 


Q    O  Q 


a  if  you  go  out  with  another  couple  and  the 
men  sit  in  the  front  and  the  women  in  the 
back. 

a  if  you  tell  the  waitress  she  might  as  well 
just  leave  the  water  pitcher  on  the  table. 

a  if  you've  accidentally  called  a  youth  group, 
no  matter  what  denomination,  the  MYF. 


if  the  first  thing  you  do 
when  you  meet  some- 
one new  is  figure  out 
how  you  know  each 
other. 

if  you  know  that  606  is 
the  old  number  for  an 
anthem  rather  than  a 
brand  of  jeans. 


if  you  know  the  difference  between 
"schmaltzy"  and  "schmutzich." 

if  it  is  Sunday  dinner,  and  you  know  prac- 
tically everyone  at  the  steak  house. 


if  you  instinctively  feel  (even  if  you  can't 
quite  explain)  all  the  differences  between 
Mennonite  and  General  Conference, 
Amish  and  Old  Order,  River  Brethren, 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  and  Brethren  in 
Christ. 

if  your  church  sings  four-part  a  capella 
hymns,  and  you've  forgotten  how  rare  it  is 
until  a  visiting  speaker  from  another  de- 
nomination mentions  it. 

if  your  first  thought  when  you  hear  "CO" 
is  "conscientious  objector"  rather  than 
"commanding  officer." 


Don't  get  most  of  the  things  on 
this  list?  Then  you  just  might 
be  a  first-generation  Menno- 
nite. May  your  kind  increase! 


Melodie  M.  Davis  is  a  staff  writer 
for  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
media  ministries  department  in 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 
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MENNOBYTES 


From  tight-lipped  refusal  to  flag  salutes:  M  M  A 

Will  we  forget  the  uniqueness  of  our  nonresistance  testimony? 


by 

Robert 
J.  Baker 


o 


ne  day  in  the  1930s,  in  chapel  at  Goshen 
|(Ind.)  College,  we  sang  the  song  "Ameri- 
ca." As  a  naturalized  Mennonite  (one  not 
born  with  a  piece  of  shoofly  pie  in  his  mouth),  I 
was  amazed  when  the  song  was  announced.  At 
my  home  church,  in  the  back  of  the  Service  Hym- 
nal, there  was  a  note  that  songs  such  as  num- 
bers 362  and  366  were  not  to  be  sung.  The  first 
was  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner";  the  second, 
"America."  As  I  recall,  the  note  suggested  that 
such  songs  fostered  a  mite  too  much  patriotism 
and  loyalty  to  a  country  that  could  call  us  to  war. 

So  in  chapel  that  day,  I  needed  help.  Should  I 
sing  along  in  my  monotone  voice,  or  should  I 
keep  quiet?  I  looked  across  the  chapel  at  a 
young  woman  from  my  church  who  was  also  a 
student.  She  came  from  a  long  line  of  Menno- 
nites.  I  decided  to  take  my  cue  from  her  and  do 
what  she  did. 

My  friend,  who  came  from  a  family  of  excel- 
lent musicians,  kept  her  lips  tightly  pursed 
during  the  entire  song.  She  and  I  and  several 
others  chose  not  to  sing.  We  did  so  in  the  midst 
of  a  flock  of  Menno's  sons  and  daughters  who 
that  day  testified  as  to  how  they  loved  "sweet 
freedom's  song"  and  "freedom's  holy  light." 

Back  then  I  also  refrained  from  saluting  the 
flag.  Church  leaders  said  it  was  a  "no-no."  As  an 
amateur  Mennonite,  I  caught  on  to  some  things 
a  bit  late.  I  was  already  a  tenderfoot  Boy  Scout 
when  one  of  my  church  fathers  advised  me  to 
drop  out.  I  was  told  how  if  our  country  went  to 
war,  former  Boy  Scouts  would  be  the  first  to 
volunteer.  Indeed,  a  part  of  the  Scout  Oath  was, 
"To  do  my  duty  to  God  and  my  country."  Put- 
ting God  on  the  same  line  with  country  was  bad 
enough,  and  swearing  the  oath  probably  dou- 
bled the  offense.  Reluctantly,  I  dropped  out. 

Things  have  changed.  A  Boy  Scout  troop 
held  a  meeting  in  the  basement  of  my 
own  church  several  years  ago.  If  I'm  not 
mistaken,  a  Mennonite  Scoutmaster  supervised 
the  pack.  Perhaps  they  even  marched  in  the 
church  parking  lot. 

And  I  eventually  started  pledging  my  alle- 
giance to  the  flag.  I  sort  of  kept  my  fingers 
crossed,  still  keeping  in  mind  what  Peter  de- 
clared in  Acts  5:29.  If  push  came  to  shove,  I 
would  "obey  God  rather  than  man."  Now,  at  age 
76,  I  figure  I  don't  even  have  to  cross  my  fingers 
when  I  recite  the  pledge.  A  septuagenarian 
would  hardly  qualify  for  cannon  fodder,  let 
alone  for  shooting  cannons. 

Clearly  positioning  myself  as  a  conscientious 
objector  to  war  does  not  allow  me  to  denigrate 


those  who  choose  another  position.  There  are 
too  many  white  crosses  on  the  fields  of  Nor- 
mandy, France,  that  speak  to  the  sacrifice  of 
others,  representing  what  President  Lincoln 
once  described  as  "man's  last  full  measure  of 
devotion."  I  am  respectful. 

Today,  Mennonite  patriotism  comes  in  as- 
sorted shades  and  colors.  I  find  myself  grateful 
to  having  been  born  in  this  country.  I  respect 
its  symbols  and  would  not  desecrate  the  flag,  be 
it  the  United  States  stars  and  stripes  or 
Canada's  maple  leaf.  I  also  recall  two  responses 
of  Mennonite  reaction  to  the  flag.  One  I 
approved  of,  one  I  did  not. 

In  1975,  the  Mennonite  General  Assembly 
assembled  at  Eureka,  111.  On  the  wall  of  the 
university  gymnasium  was  a  large  Ameri- 
can flag.  It  made  some  of  the  participants  un- 
comfortable, so  it  came  down.  I  think  it  was 
taken  down  by  a  group  of  Mennonites  who,  as 
the  war  in  Vietnam  tapered  off,  felt  the  flush  of 
victory.  But  Mennonites  were  at  the  university 
as  guests,  not  insurrectionists.  A  flag  should 
not  have  invalidated  our  testimony  for  peace. 

Later,  while  I  was  serving  on  the  Bethany 
School  Board  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  we  took  some 
flak  from  the  community  for  not  having  a  flag 
displayed  in  our  gymnasium.  For  several 
weeks,  letters  about  the  issue  flooded  The 
^joshen  News,  then  quietly  ebbed  to  nothing- 
ness. The  absence  of  a  flag  did  not  indicate  any 
disloyalty  on  our  part.  With  a  student 
population  of  around  200,  we  were  scarcely  in 
the  position  to  overthrow  the  government. 

At  the  meeting  in  Eureka  and  the  high  school 
in  Goshen,  we  had  two  tempests  in  teapots.  I 
think  we  acted  unwisely  at  Eureka,where  we 
were  guests,  and  wisely  at  Goshen,  where  the 
turf  was  ours. 

In  general,  patriotism  among  Mennonites 
seems  to  be  growing.  Or  perhaps  our  peace 
testimony  is  decreasing.  In  some  areas  of  the 
United  States,  there  are  Mennonites  in  the 
military.  Will  some  day  Canada's  Minister  of 
Defense  be  an  Epp  or  Redekop,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  in  Washington  a  Yoder  or  Miller?  Prob- 
ably not. 

But  will  we  forget  the  uniqueness  of  our 
nonresistance  testimony,  slowly  abandon  it? 
Perhaps. 

Robert  J.  Baker,  veteran  writer  for  Mennonite 
periodicals  and  a  retired  science  teacher,  lives  in 
Elkhart,  Ind.  He  is  a  member  of  Belmont  Men- 
nonite Church. 
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Transferring  money  and  power: 

Global  Church  Sharing  Fund  payments  to  begin  this  summer 


Calcutta,  India  (Meetinghouse) — 
Mennonite  World  Conference  (MWC) 
will  begin  distributing  money  from  a 
$950,000  Global  Church  Sharing  Fund 
to  African,  Asian,  and  Latin  American 
churches  this  year. 

Each  of  the  national  conferences  that 
belong  to  MWC,  outside  of  North  Amer- 
ica and  Europe,  will  receive  at  least 
$3,000.  The  size  of  the  grants 
will  be  determined  by  how 
many     members  a 
conference  has.  The 
only  requirement  is 
that  the  money  be  used 
to  advance  the  work  of 
the  church. 

The  bulk  of  the  fund  comes 
from  a  $600,000  gift  from  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  and  a  $300,000  gift 
from  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid.  The  MWC 
General  Council  approved  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  fund  when  it  met  before  the 
Calcutta  Assembly.  Payments  will 
begin  this  summer. 


The  Sharing  Fund  is  unique  among 
worldwide  Christian  bodies,  accord- 
ing to  MWC  executive  secretary 
Larry  Miller.  "It's  attracting  atten- 
tion in  other  Christian  world  commu- 
nities," he  says.  "It's  being  observed 
to  see  if  it's  a  worthwhile  experi- 
ment." 

One  of  the  fund's  purposes,  according 
to  the  General  Council  pro- 
posal,  is   "to  transfer 
money  and  decision- 
making power  from 
churches  who  have 
more  to  churches  who 
have  less." 
The  fund  will  be  divided 
in  the  following  way: 

•  $600,000  for  distribution  to  Asian, 
African,  and  Latin  American  churches; 

•  $95,000  for  a  Gifts  Sharing  Proj- 
ect, the  purpose  of  which  is  "exchang- 
ing human  resources  and  strength- 
ening relationships  between  member 
churches"; 


India 


1997 


Next  Assembly  set  for  Africa,  says  General  Council 

Calcutta,  India  (Meetinghouse) — The     meet  within  them,"  the  statement 
next  assembly  of  Mennonite  World 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Africa,  the 
MWC  General  Council  decided  on  Jan. 
12. 

In  a  separate  caucus,  the  African  del- 
egates recommended  that  Addis  Ababa, 
Ethiopia,  be  given  first  consideration 
as  the  site  of  the  next  assembly.  The 
General  Council  agreed,  listing  Zambia 
and  Zimbabwe  as  the  second  and  third 
choices,  respectively,  if  an  Ethiopian 
site  is  not  feasible. 

MWC  assemblies  are  usually  held 
every  six  years.  The  next  assembly  will 
only  be  the  third  time  it  has  been  held 
outside  of  North  America  or  Europe. 
Ethiopia  has  the  second-largest  num- 
ber of  Mennonites  in  Africa,  behind 
Zaire. 

Resolution  approved.  The  General 
Council  also  approved  a  "Resolution 
Regarding  the  Burning  of  Church 
Buildings"  in  response  to  recent  events 
in  Indonesia,  Nigeria,  Jamaica,  and  the 
United  States. 

"We  stand  in  prayer  with  those  who 
have  been  the  target  of  violent  acts 
which  seek  to  destroy,  not  only  build- 
ings, but  also  the  spirit  of  those  who 


meet  within  them 
reads. 

It  calls  on  all  churches  of  the  MWC 
global  family  "to  seek  ways  to  respond  in 
love  to  those  who  have  committed  these 
acts  and  to  those  who  have  been  vic- 
tims." The  resolution  also  encourages 
churches  to  participate  "in  the  rebuild- 
ing of  these  structures 
and  the  restoring  of 
human  spirits." 

This  was  the  first 
meeting  of  the  14th 
General  Council, 
which  will  guide 
MWC  until  the  next 
assembly.  The  Gener- 
al Council  will  meet 
again  in  three  or  four 
years,  likely  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

Lome  Peachey 


$200,000  to  be  placed  in  an 
endowment; 

•  $55,000  for  administration  of  the 
fund. 

The  fund  will  be  distributed  in  two 
phases,  the  first  in  1997  and  the  second 
in  1999  or  2000.  The  second  phase  will 
begin  after  churches  give  reports  on 
how  the  funds  have  been  used. 

Mutual  expectations.  The  General 
Council  also  approved  a  statement  of 
mutual  expectations  between  MWC 
and  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
(MCC).  The  statement  is  based  on  the 
idea  that  MCC  and  MWC  can  comple- 
ment each  other  in  serving  the  world- 
wide church. 

"Mennonite  World  Conference  is  a 
global  structure  but  has  very  little 
infrastructure,"  Miller  says.  "We  can 
develop  visions  but  are  short  on 
implementation  possibilities."  MCC  has 
the  infrastructure — a  network  of  staff 
and  relationships  both  with  Mennonite 
and  Brethren  in  Christ  churches  and 
beyond,  which  can  be  offered  as  a  re- 
source to  the  global  family  of  churches," 
according  to  the  statement.  The  state- 
ment is  a  "recognition  that  we  [MCC 
and  MWC]  are  compatible,"  says  Miller. 
"Let's  recognize  our  interdependence." 

The  General  Council  also  elected  a 
new  president,  Mesach  Krisetya  of 
Indonesia,  and  a  new  vice  president, 
Bedru  Hussein  of  Ethiopia. — Paul 
Schrag 


Registrants  at  the  13th  Mennonite  World  Conference 
Assembly  in  Calcutta,  India,  came  from  the  following 
continents: 


Editor's  Note — Gospel 
Herald  will  feature 
more  coverage  of  the 
Mennonite  World 
Conference  Assembly 
13  in  the  Feb.  18 
issue. 


AFRrCA  75 

AsrA  loucsroe  rporA):  200 
euROpe  200 
LACfO  AOieRICA  95 

pORCb  AcneRrcA  950 

TDDfA  3,000 

pop-rporAP  cocaL:  1,520 

COCAL:  4,520 
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CPT  true  to  original 
vision,  says  coordinator 

Newton,  Kan.  (GCMC)-A  troop  of 
100,000  people  who  would  be  willing  to 
serve  in  conflict-ridden  hot  spots 
around  the  globe.  A  troop  of  100,000 
men  and  women  willing  to  sacrifice 
their  lives,  if  necessary,  because  they 
believed  in  the  power  of  peacemaking. 

That  was  the  dream  Ron  Sider 
articulated  in  a  speech  at  the  1984 
Mennonite  World  Conference  in  Stras- 
bourg, France,  where  he  challenged 
members  of  the  historic  peace  churches 
to  act  on  their  convictions. 

"Unless  we  .  .  .  are  ready  to  start  to  die 
by  the  thousands  in  dramatic,  vigorous 
new  exploits  for  peace  and  justice,  we 
should  sadly  confess  that  we  really  never 
meant  what  we  said  [about  following 
Jesus'  example]  .  .  .  making  peace  is  as 
costly  as  waging  war,"  said  Sider,  presi- 
dent of  Evangelicals  for  Social  Action. 

At  a  December  1986  meeting,  the 
Council  of  Moderators  and  Secretaries, 
which  included  representatives  from  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church, 
Brethren  in  Christ  Church,  Mennonite 
Church,  and  Mennonite  Brethren 
Church,  responded  with  the  formation 
of  Christian  Peacemaker  Teams  (CPT). 
The  Church  of  the  Brethren  participat- 
ed in  the  meeting  as  observers  and  later 
became  supporters.  Currently  only  the 
GC,  MC,  and  Church  of  the  Brethren 
are  actively  a  part  of  CPT,  and  the 


Friends  United  meeting  joined  in  1995. 

The  primary  goal  of  CPT  is  to  offer  "an 
organized  nonviolent  alternative  to  war 
and  other  forms  of  deadly  conflict  be- 
tween groups"  by  providing  "support  to 
individuals  and  groups  committed  to 
faith-based  nonviolent  action  in  situa- 
tions where  violence  is  an  immediate  re- 
ality." This  captures  the  essence  of 
Sider 's  original  vision,  says  Gene  Stoltz- 
fus,  Chicago,  CPT  coordinator  since  1988. 

Much  of  the  first  seven  years  of  exis- 
tence were  spent  on  raising  awareness 
and  building  credibility  through  short- 
term  projects,  he  says.  Delegations 
participated  in  a  variety  of  activities: 
holding  a  peace  vigil  at  a  Minuteman  II 
missile  silo  in  North  Dakota,  serving  as 
human  rights  observers  during  the  Mo- 
hawk crisis  in  Quebec,  traveling  to  Iraq 
several  months  prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  Gulf  War. 


Bible  institute  begins  in  former  Soviet  cultural  hall 

Siauliai,  Lithuania  (EMM) — After 
months  of  research  and  preparation, 
the  doors  of  an  abandoned  200-year-old 


baron's  palace  will  swing  open  its 
doors,  not  to  royalty  or  political  leaders, 
but  to  Lithuanian  students  eager  to 
study  the  Bible. 

The  Evangelical  Bible  Institute 
(EBI),  in  Siauliai's  suburb  of  Ginkunai, 
began  its  first  10-week  quarter  on  Jan. 
7.  Students  may  work  toward  a  two- 
year  certificate  in  biblical  studies,  mis- 
sions, or  church  planting. 

"We  have  a  vision  of  an  institute 
that  will  help  in  building  God's  church 
and  establishing  God's  people  firmly  on 
his  Word,"  says  Dennis  Brooks,  East- 
ern Mennonite  Missions  (EMM)  worker 
and  director  of  EBI.  The  initiative  is  a 
joint  effort  between  the  Union  of  Free 


Evangelical  Churches,  EMM,  and  Men- 
nonite Brethren  Missions /  Services. 

EBI  is  housed  in  the  Ginkunai  Chris- 
tian Center,  originally  built  as  a  baron's 
palace  and  later  converted  to  a  Soviet 
cultural  hall.  Teams  of  North  American 
volunteers  are  helping  Lithuanian  work 
crews  with  renovations. 

In  1995  and  1996,  the  Evangelical 
Bible  Institute  rented  facilities  in  Siau- 
liai, with  Mennonite  Brethren  Missions 
/  Services'  workers  and  Youth  Mission 
International  teams  providing  leader- 
ship. The  institute  met  for  15  weeks 
each  spring  and  covered  basic  themes. 

The  new  institute  will  provide  classes 
year  round,  including  a  practicum  quar- 
ter in  the  summer  when  students  will 
participate  in  ministry  to  camps,  youth, 
and  local  churches. — Carol  L.  Wert 


Christian  Peacemaker 
Teams  coordinator 
Gene  Stoltzfus  (left) 
talks  with  Doug 
Pritchard,  Toronto, 
Ont.,  and  Louise  and 
Bob  Carlsten,  Arvada, 
Colo.  Stoltzfus  says 
that  he  would  like  to 
see  more  involvement 
from  the  historic  peace 
churches  that  helped  to 
start  the  organization 
over  10  years  ago. 


In  December  1993,  CPT  sent  its  first 
long-term  team.  Members  spent  a  little 
over  a  year  in  Haiti  during  a  time  when 
many  nongovernmental  organizations 
were  leaving  the  country. 

However,  while  CPT  has  succeeded 
in  acting  as  a  nonviolent  presence  in 
many  violent  places  around  the  world — 
from  the  West  Bank  town  of  Hebron  to 
a  crack- infested  neighborhood  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  to  the  breakaway  republic 
of  Chechnya — it  has  not  gained  the 
widespread  support  needed  to  sustain  a 
troop  of  100,000  peacemakers. 

To  date,  there  are  eight  full-time  mem- 
bers, who  are  committed  to  three  years  of 
service,  and  36  reservists,  who  are  pre- 
pared to  give  between  two  weeks  to  two 
months  annually  for  a  three-year  period. 

Although  the  numbers  are  low,  Stoltz- 
fus argues  that  CPT  is  "on  course"  and  in 
"a  position  of  confidence"  because  it  has 
moved  from  the  vision  to  the  reality.  Since 
CPT  has  gradually  developed  its  corps  of 
volunteers,  he  feels  the  organization  is 
better  prepared  because  the  team  mem- 
bers have  the  "competence  and  intuition 
for  complicated  crisis  situations." 

While  CPT  has  been  recognized  by 
many  in  the  international  community, 
including  anonymous  donations  from 
U.S.  State  Department  staff  and  a  1996 
award  from  a  United  Nations  subcom- 
mittee for  its  work  in  Hebron,  Stoltzfus 
would  like  to  see  more  involvement  from 
the  historic  peace  churches  that  helped 
start  the  organization  over  10  years  ago. 

The  longer  I  am  with  CPT,  the  more  I 
realize  that  people  need  to  believe  that  they 
have  something  to  offer,"  says  Stoltzfus.  "I 
have  found  that  in  crisis  situations,  even 
mild-mannered  Mennonites  can  choose  to 
take  serious  risks.  There  are  specific  gifts 
that  Mennonites  can  bring  to  the  world. 
They  need  to  just  do  it." — Carta  Reimer 
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Silence  and  prayer  play  important  part  in  Taize  services  at  Goshen  College 


Goshen,  Ind.  (GC) — Singing,  prayer, 
Scripture,  and  silence  provide  the  foun- 
dation for  a  new  monthly  worship  ser- 
vice at  Goshen  College  (GC). 

The  services,  patterned  after  the  ecu- 
menical worship  services  of  the  Taize 
community  in  France,  are  held  every 
fourth  Tuesday  of  the  month.  The  pro- 
grams are  organized  by  a  group  of  stu- 
dents and  faculty. 

Simplicity  is  a  major  component  of 
Taize  worship,  according  to  John 
Smith,  professor  of  education  and  one 
of  the  organizers.  "It's  all  songs,  Scrip- 
ture reading,  and  prayer.  There's  no 
sermon."  The  group  uses  songs  from 
the  Taize  songbook,  as  well  as  from 
Hymnal:  A  Worship  Book,  the  Menno- 
nite  and  Brethren  hymnal  that  in- 
cludes several  hymns  by  Taize  com- 
poser Jacques  Berthier. 

One  unique  aspect  of  a  Taize-style  ser- 
vice is  that  Scripture  and  songs  are  used 
in  two  different  languages  throughout 
worship  time.  The  GC  group  uses  English 


most  frequently  but  includes  French, 
Spanish,  and  Latin,  among  others. 

Sylvia  Shirk  Charles,  campus  minister 
and  one  of  the  organizers,  says  that  the 
services  have  an  "interesting  mix  of  form 
and  informality."  There  is  a  standard 
order  of  worship  for  the  service,  which  in- 
cludes a  liturgy  of  prayer.  This  prayer  of 
intercession  alternates  song  and  prayer. 
During  this  time,  individuals  can  ask  for 
prayer  for  specific  people  and  places. 

Prayer  as  search  for  God.  Silence 
and  prayer  play  an  important  role  in 
the  service,  according  to  senior  Heidi 
Siemens  Rhodes,  a  student  organizer 
who  spent  a  week  in  the  Taize  commu- 
nity while  studying  in  France.  "The 
services  are  founded  on  a  sense  of  rich 
silence  and  on  the  idea  that  prayer  is 
the  soul's  silent  but  fervent  search  for 
God,"  says  Siemens  Rhodes.  "At  Taize, 
words  like  'true,'  'deep,'  'heart,'  and 
'soul'  are  the  touchstones  that  support 
the  joyful,  rhythmic,  spiritual  round  of 
the  day." 


Washington  VSer  sweats  it  out  in  the  art  room 


Washington,  D.C.  (MBM) — High 
school  art  teachers  aren't  supposed  to 
break  a  sweat  when  teaching.  But  no 
matter  what  the  day's  topic,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  Voluntary  Service 
worker  J.  Konrad  Wert  always  ends  up 
looking  like  he  walked  out  of  football 
practice  instead  of  drawing  technique. 

Wert,  a  member  of  the  VS  unit  in  the 
nation's  capital,  is  taking  a  year  out  of 
his  college  studies  at  Eastern  Menno- 
nite University  to  serve  in  an  alterna- 
tive high  school  in  one  of  the  toughest 
neighborhoods  in  Washington,  D.C.  His 
assignment  is  with  For  the  Love  of 
Children  (FLOC),  but  teaching  art  was 
not  his  original  assignment. 

'You're  the  art  guy.'  "Coming  into 
FLOC,  I  wasn't  sure  what  to  expect," 
Wert  says.  "My  initial  responsibility 
was  a  crisis  intervention  program 
worker  .  .  .  something  like  a  thera- 
peutic bouncer.  But  they  found  folks 
much  more  experienced  and  certified, 
as  well  as  physically  larger. 

"I  mentioned  that  I  have  some  back- 
ground in  art,  three  classes  worth, 
through  high  school  and  college,  and 
[have  been]  a  'professional'  lifelong  doo- 
dler,"  Wert  says.  He  adds  that  the  ad- 
ministrator at  FLOC  said  immediately, 
"Great.  You're  the  art  guy." 

Wert's  exertion  during  class  comes 


mainly  from  the  energy  exhibited  by 
his  students.  "Art  class  is  one  of  the  few 
times  they  can  be  out  of  their  seats  and 
moving  around,"  he  says.  "Sometimes 
they  get  a  little  out  of  control." 

Art  as  an  open  window.  Through 
his  teaching,  Wert  tries  to  allow  his  stu- 
dents to  express  themselves  in  nonde- 
structive ways.  "All  of  the  kids  in  this 
school  have  been  referred  by  the  court 
or  D.C.'s  public  school  system,"  he  says. 
"I  tell  them  that  art  is  the  open  window 
to  our  dreams,  and  I  believe  that.  Now 
if  we  as  staff  can  get  them  to  believe 
that,  then  we  will  have  really  done 
something." 

In  late  December,  one  of  Wert's  stu- 
dents was  gunned  down  in  a  gang- 
related  disturbance.  "The  hardest  thing 
is  the  picture  I  get  in  my  mind.  [Here 
was]  this  guy  who  talked  about  dying 
almost  every  day,"  Wert  says.  "His  situ- 
ation was  rough,  extremely  rough,  but 
he  did  make  the  choice  to  come  to 
school.  What  a  step  for  this  type  of  stu- 
dent to  take  the  initiative. 

"Russell's  death  tells  me  that  we  as 
staff  have  got  to  get  more  involved  in 
students'  lives,  or  others  will  face  his 
fate.  He  is  a  symbol  and  concrete  face  of 
those  dead,  dying,  and  soon-to-die  if  we 
don't  take  the  initiative  as  a  church  and 
humanity  to  intervene.  Unfortunately, 


Though  personal  reflection  is  a 
major  component  of  Taize  worship,  one 
of  the  objectives  of  the  services  is  to 
build  a  community  of  worship,  accord- 
ing to  Shirk  Charles,  who  visited  the 
Taize  community  20  years  ago.  "It's 
very  much  oriented  at  bringing  people 
together,"  she  says. 

By  not  focusing  on  a  central  sermon, 
Smith  says  the  service  calls  on  more 
people  to  be  involved  in  singing  and 
reading.  Smith  also  said  the  services 
are  meant  to  supplement  Sunday 
morning  services  and  not  to  replace 
them. 

"It  could  serve  as  an  alternative  type 
of  worship  to  those  disillusioned  with 
more  traditional  worship  styles,"  says 
Rachelle  Schlabach,  one  of  the  student 
organizers.  "It  could  also  provide  a 
wonderful  complement  to  more  commu- 
nity-oriented, outward  styles  of  wor- 
ship." — Matthew  J.  Smith 


J.  Konrad  Wert,  an  MBM  worker  in 
Washington,  D.C,  teaches  art  in  an 
alternative  high  school. 

it  took  his  death  for  me  to  realize  this." 

For  the  Lehigh  Acres,  Fla.,  native, 
this  VS  term  is  making  him  think  about 
future  service.  Seeing  the  violence  and 
injustices  of  Washington  has  awakened 
a  frustration  that  Wert  is  working  at 
confronting.  "At  night  sometimes  I've 
been  up  late  and  heard  RAT-A-TAT- 
TAT  .  .  .  RAT-A-TAT-TAT  .  .  .  gunshots 
over  and  over,"  Wert  says.  "I  have  a  face 
now  to  match  that  noise  with,  and  it's  a 
very  unsettling  feeling.  Something  has 
to  change  somehow,  but  I  don't  know 
what  that  is  yet." — Christy  Risser 
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the  difference 


►   At  the  time  of  this  Church  School  Day,  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Education  reminds  the  church  of  its  invest- 
ment in  education.  Each  member  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  is  part  owner  in  a  $150  million  enterprise. 

The  church  ana  the  schools  are  connected. 


►   The  "product"  of  this  enterprise  is  easy  to  see.  The 
alumni  of  our  Mennonite  elementary  schools,  high 
schools,  colleges,  and  seminaries  are  in  our  worship 
services,  Sunday  school  classes,  and  committee 
meetings. 

The  schools  and  the  church  sunnort  each  other 


►   Your  $150  million  investment  has  never  paid  financial 
dividends.  But  each  year  these  schools  prepare 
children,  youth,  and  adults  to  take  their  places  in  the 
church,  community,  and  world. 

Mennonite  education:  niuidends  worth  investing  for 
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•  Radio  spot  receives  award. 
A  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions radio  spot  was  awarded 
a  top  Gabriel  Award  from  the 
Unda-USA,  the  national 
Catholic  association  for  pro- 
fessional communicators.  One 
of  eight  public  service  an- 
nouncements in  the  "Stop  the 
Violence"  campaign,  the  spot 
was  written  by  former  Goshen 
College  student  Lowell  Brown 
and  produced  by  J.  Ron  Byler 
for  Mennonite  Media,  a 
Harrisonburg,  Va. -based  de- 
partment of  MBM.  MBM  has 
received  the  award  three 
times  before,  in  1971,  1983, 
and  1987. 

•  Micaiah    wins  contest. 

Ephrem  Micaiah,  a  senior 
chemistry  major  at  Goshen 
(Ind.)  College,  won  first  place 
in  the  C.  Henry  Smith  Peace 
Oratorical  Contest  on  Jan.  14. 
Micaiah,  who  comes  from 
Sudan,  titled  his  speech 
"Healing  the  Heart  and  Going 
Home."  Micaiah  received  $125 
and  advances  to  a  national 
competition  hosted  by  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee. 
Fiona  Fernando,  whose 
speech  was  titled  "A  Crack  in 
the  Pearl,"  won  $100  for  sec- 
ond place. 

•  MBs  consider  change.  U.S. 
and  Canadian  Mennonite 
Brethren  are  considering 
eliminating  their  binational 
church  level  and  separating 
into  independent  national 
conferences.  MB  leaders  con- 
sidered three  models  for  a 
decentralized  structure  dur- 
ing a  September  brainstorm- 
ing meeting.  The  MB  General 
Conference  is  currently  com- 
posed of  parallel  U.S.  and 
Canadian  conferences.  Lead- 
ers say  the  new  models  would 
bring  church  work  closer  to 
the  364  congregations  but 
that  some  ministries  would 
remain  at  the  binational  level. 
— Mennonite  Weekly  Review 

•  Fresno   changes  name. 

Fresno  (Calif.)  Pacific  College 
celebrated  its  new  name, 
Fresno  Pacific  University,  on 
Jan.  11.  Chair  of  the  board 
Eugene  Enns  noted  that  the 
name  change  "signifies  a  mar- 
riage of  the  undergraduate 
and  graduate  schools."  The 
Mennonite  Brethren-affiliated 
university  enrolls  1,600  stu- 
dents, half  graduate  and  half 
undergraduate . 

•  Faculty  recognized.  Two 

Eastern  Mennonite  Universi- 
ty faculty  members  were  rec- 
ognized at  a  reception  on  Jan. 


10  for  recently  published 
books.  Mary  Sprunger,  assis- 
tant professor  of  history,  co- 
authored  Menno  Simons: 
Places,  Portraits,  and  Progeny 
with  Piet  Visser.  Samuel  L. 
Horst,  professor  emeritus  of 
history,  wrote  The  Fire  of  Lib- 
erty in  Their  Hearts:  The 
Diary  of  Jacob  E.  Yoder. 

•  Mathemeticians  gather. 

Mennonite  mathemeticians 
met  on  Jan.  9  during  meetings 
of  the  American  Mathemati- 
cal Society  in  San  Diego, 
Calif.  Other  mathematicians 
interested  in  such  a  network 
can  contact  Jim  Hartman  at 
hartman@acs.wooster.edu. 

•  Course  offered.  A  weekend 
course  on  restorative  justice 
will  be  offered  by  the  conflict 
transformation  program  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  Univer- 
sity, Harrisonburg,  Va.  The 
course  will  provide  an 
overview  of  the  restorative 
justice  field  with  primary 


focus  on  criminal  justice  and 
alternatives  to  the  Western 
legal  model  of  justice.  Howard 
Zehr  is  the  instructor.  The 
class  will  meet  Feb.  21-22, 
Mar.  21-22,  and  Apr.  11-12. 
More  information  is  available 
from  540  432-4490. 

•  New  appointments: 

J.  Nelson  Kling,  chief  executive 
officer,  Mennonite  Home,  Inc., 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Gary  Martin,  sports  information 
director,  Eastern  Mennonite 
University,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

John  Ryberg  and  Tina  Stoltzfus 
Schlabach  were  installed  as 
members  of  a  pastoral  team  at 
Shalom  Mennonite  Fellow- 
ship, Tucson,  Ariz.,  on  Jan. 
12. 

•  Missionary  transitions: 

Sean  McKee  began  a  one-year 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
internship  in  Ballycastle, 
Northern  Ireland. 


•  Coming  events: 

Sarasota  Mennonite  College 
Fair,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Jan.  31- 
Feb.  2.  Events  include  a  Hess- 
ton  College  golf  benefit,  break- 
fast for  local  Mennonite  pas- 
tors and  college  personnel,  ac- 
tivities and  workshops  at 
Sarasota  Christian  School, 
and  speakers  for  Sunday 
morning  services  at  Southeast 
Mennonite  Conference  church- 
es. Presidents  of  the  three 
Mennonite  Church  colleges 
will  take  part  in  the  weekend. 
More  information  from  941 
378-4311. 

Lecture  series  with  Brian  Wren, 
Goshen  (Ind.)  College,  Feb.  5- 
7.  Wren,  a  poet,  hymn-writer, 
and  theologian,  has  15  songs 
published  in  Hymnal:  A  Wor- 
ship Book.  More  information 
from  219  535-7000. 

•  Job  openings: 

Director,  Great  Plains  Seminary 
Education  Program,  North 
Newton,  Kan.  One-fourth- 
time  position  begins  on  July  1. 


Vision  for  Lao  communities.  Hartford,  Conn.  (EMM) — Mouane  Khouangsathiene 
(standing),  who  was  installed  as  pastor  at  Hartford  Laotian  Mennonite  Church,  discusses 
church  planting  strategy  with  Darrell  Minnich  at  an  Eastern  Mennonite  Missions  seminar. 
Khouangsathiene's  vision  is  to  develop  and  strengthen  the  elders  and  leadership  team  in 
the  Laotian-speaking  congregation,  which  began  in  1986  and  has  grown  to  about  60  people. 
Then  he  hopes  to  move  on,  planting  churches  and  equipping  leaders  in  nearby  cities  which 
contain  Lao  communities. 
"We  don't  see  him  staying  at  Hartford  very  long,"  says  Dick  Landis,  who  serves  as  coordi- 
nator for  EMM's  church 
planting  coaches  and  led 
the  installation  service. 
"Mouane  is  an  apostolic  per- 
son with  a  vision  to  reach 
Lao  communities  in  the 
East." 

Khouangsathiene's  long- 
range  vision  involves  work- 
ing in  other  East  Coast 
metropolitan  areas  where 
Laotians  have  settled,  in- 
cluding Philadelphia  and 
Washington,  D.C. 

Khouangsathiene,  whose 
nationality  is  Tai  Dam,  re- 
cently moved  from  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  where  he  and 
his  wife,  Nat,  lived  for  15 
years.  They  worked  with 
various  ministries,  includ- 
ing pastoring  in  a  Laotian 
Baptist  congregation  and 
working  with  Wycliffe  to 
translate  the  Scriptures 
into  the  Tai  Dam  lan- 
guage.— Carol  L.  Wert 
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Responsibilities  include  coor- 
dinating the  graduate  theo- 
logical education  program, 
which  works  in  conjunction 
with  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminary.  Qualifica- 
tions include  administrative 
and  communication  skills,  a 
seminary  degree,  familiarity 
with  academic  procedures,  and 
commitment  to  Anabaptist 
faith.  Send  resume  and  three 
references  to  William  R. 
Zuercher,  PO  Box  306,  North 
Newton,  KS  67117  by  March  1. 
Staff  positions,  Bethany  Birches 
Camp,  Plymouth,  Vt.  Paid 
and  volunteer  positions  open 
June  22-Aug.  15.  Positions  in- 
clude counselors,  cook,  assis- 
tant cook,  assistant  program 
director,  lifeguard,  nurse, 
maintenance  leader,  and 
kitchen  and  maintenance  as- 
sistants. Contact  Bethany 
Birches  Camp  at  802  672- 
3488. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Harrisonburg,  Va.:  Ryan  E. 
Ritter  and  Kurt  D.  Holsopple. 

Lebanon,  Ore.:  Jesse  Berkey, 
Kyle  Detweiler,  Roanna  Ging- 
rich, Nicole  Stutzman,  Bill 
Weinman,  Diane  Weinman, 
Jill  Weinman,  Matt  Wein- 
man, and  Josiah  Zeek. 

Lee  Heights  Community, 
Cleveland,  Ohio:  Jared 
Beachy,  Alena  Bender,  An- 
drieauna  Doss,  Daymiel  Doss, 
Andrea  Doss,  Deville  Leonard, 
Valeria  Walker,  Lewis  Walk- 
er, and  Ellis  Walker  III. 

Park  View,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.:  Hadley  Lehman  and  Jae 
Yoon. 

Salford,  Harleysville,  Pa.: 

Shelley  Lynn  Clemens,  An- 
drew Ronald  Freed,  Amy  Eliz- 
abeth Freed,  Suzanne  Marie 
Landis,  Abigail  Helene  Moyer, 
and  Lori  Michelle  Moyer. 
Towamencin,  Kulpsville,  Pa.: 
Travis  Ehst,  Aaron  Leather- 
man,  Jessica  Leatherman, 
Walter  Servin,  and  Benjamin 
Weaver. 


BIRTHS 


Clemmer,  Pam  Harnish  and 
Andrew,  Hagerstown,  Md., 
Jacob  Andrew  (first  child), 
Nov.  27. 

Derstine,  Sally  Landis  and 
Douglas,  Telford,  Pa.,  Emily 
Faye  (third  child),  Oct.  15. 

Ehling,  Sue  Schieber  and  Lee, 
Eureka,  111.,  Reese  Cooper 
(fourth  child),  Dec.  1. 

Grosse,  Tammy  Lawrence  and 


Dave,  New  Paris,  Ind.,  Han- 
nah Marie  (fourth  child),  Jan. 

8. 

Long,  Julie  Hostetler  and  Gary, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Aanelisa 
Hostetler  (second  child),  Jan. 
3. 

Norton,  Karen  Gerber  and 
Eric,  Dalton,  Ohio,  Madison 
Riley  (first  child),  Dec.  22. 

Powell,  Krista  King  and  David, 


Richmond,  Va.,  Darek  Joshua 
(first  child),  Nov.  22. 

Ramseyer,  Roxie  Lehman  and 
Eric,  Orrville,  Ohio,  Josiah 
Daniel  (first  child),  Jan.  6. 

Risser,  Donna  Nofziger  and 
Troy,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Nikolas 
Devon  (second  child),  Dec.  8. 

Terrell,  Christina  Brenneman 
and  Gary,  Albany,  Ore.,  Zachary 
Clark  (first  child),  Dec.  31. 


Ulrich,  Lonnie  Schiemann  and 
Randy,  Roanoke,  111.,  Josiah 
Zane  (fourth  child),  Nov.  16. 


MARRIAGES 


Bergey-Shank:  Robert  Landis 
Bergey,  Hellertown,  Pa.  (Steel 
City),  and  Elizabeth  Brunk 
Shank,  Hellertown,  Pa.  (Steel 
City),  Sept.  28,  by  David 
Kachsmeier. 

Davies-Washburn:  Heidi 
Davies,  Forest  Grove,  Ore. 
(Portland),  and  John  Wash- 
burn, Portland,  Ore.,  Dec.  28, 
by  Ralph  Lind. 

Hufnagel-Morris:  Greg  Huf- 
nagel,  Lacon,  111.  (Presbyte- 
rian), and  Tara  Morris,  Hope- 
dale,  111.  (Hopedale),  Dec.  28. 

King-Nafziger:  Joe  King,  Peo- 
ria, 111.  (Presbyterian),  and 
Gail  Nafziger,  Hopedale,  111. 
(Hopedale),  Dec.  7,  by  Michael 
W.  Knowles. 

Moyer-Ryman:  R.  Diane 
Moyer,  Lancaster,  Pa.  (Wit- 
mer  Heights),  and  Jeremy  J. 
Ryman,  Middlebury,  Ind. 
(Church  of  the  Brethren),  Dec. 
29,  by  Paul  M.  Zehr. 

Steffy-Warnick:  Renee  Steffy, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  (East  Pe- 
tersburg), and  Derek  War- 
nick,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(Stumptown),  Dec.  28,  by 
Roger  Steffy  and  Carol  Steffy. 


DEATHS 


Detter,  Mahlon  W.,  76,  Arch- 
bold,  Ohio.  Born:  Jan.  1,  1920, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  to  William 
and  Mary  Ann  King  Detter. 
Died:  Dec.  29,  1996,  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  of  congestive  heart  fail- 
ure. Survivors — wife:  Ber- 
niece  Short  Detter;  children: 
Kenton,  Jennifer  Reed  Engel; 
brother:  Wilbur;  4  grandchil- 
dren, 3  stepgrandchildren. 
Funeral:  Jan.  3,  West  Clinton 
Mennonite  Church,  by  James 
Roynon,  Edward  Diener,  and 
Royce  Short.  Burial:  Pet- 
tisville  Cemetery. 

Geiser,  David  F.,  95,  Kidron, 
Ohio.  Born:  Oct.  23,  1901, 
Kidron,  Ohio,  to  Frederick 
and  Elizabeth  Steiner  Geiser. 
Died:  Jan.  2,  1997,  Orrville, 
Ohio,  of  a  stroke.  Survivors — 
children:  Clair,  Anna  Neuen- 
schwander,  Lloyd,  Verna  Sny- 
der, Roy,  Dennis,  Lavina 
Bissler,  Ella  Amstutz,  David 
Jr.,  Laura  Tennefoss;  stepson: 
Donald  Christner;  19  grand- 
children, 17  great-grandchil- 
dren, one  great-great-grand- 
child, 2  stepgrandchildren,  3 
stepgreat-grandchildren.  Pre- 


How  to  play  a  beaver.  Whitesburg,  Ky.  (MCC) — Julie  Mc- 
Mullin,  Mennonite  Central  Committee  (MCC)  Appalachia 
service  worker,  directs  Brandon  Fields  in  his  portrayal  of  a 
beaver.  Fields  and  some  50  other  eighth  grade  students 
from  Cowan  Elementary  School,  dramatized  C.  S.  Lewis's 
The  Lion,  the  Witch,  and  the  Wardrobe  to  enthusiastic 
crowds  during  two  performances  in  December.  Relatives 
came  from  as  far  as  Ohio,  joining  sell-out  crowds  to  see 
nieces,  nephews,  and  grandchildren  in  the  dramatization  of 
the  well-known  fantasy.  The  students  performed  for  a  ca- 
pacity crowd  of  150  twice,  and  additional  performances 
have  been  scheduled  for  the  new  year. 

"I  had  no  idea  this  would  be  such  a  big  deal,"  says  Mc- 
Mullin,  who  teaches  music  and  drama  in  four  area  public 
schools.  She  adapted  the  book  for  stage  and  says  the  pro- 
duction was  much  more  than  entertainment;  it  mobilized 
the  community,  built  excitement  about  fine  arts,  and 
heightened  students'  self-esteem.  The  play  also  raised  more 
than  $2,000  (U.S.)  for  an  upcoming  first-time-ever  class  trip 
to  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Washington,  D.C. 

McMullin,  of  Frederickton,  N.B.,  came  to  the  mountains 
of  eastern  Kentucky  in  August  1995  to  join  the  Whitesburg 
Family  Resource  and  Youth  Services  Center  in  helping  to 
remove  barriers  that  keep  children  from  learning.  This  fall 
she  had  21  piano  students  in  addition  to  teaching  classroom 
drama  and  practicing  for  the  play.  Eastern  Kentucky  stu- 
dents often  score  low  on  national  aptitude  tests  measuring 
knowledge  of  arts  and  the  humanities.  McMullin's  work 
helps  students  develop  interests  in  those  areas. — Andrea 
Schrock  Wenger 
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deceased  by:  Mary  Beiler 
Christner  Geiser  (second  wife) 
and  Etta  Gerber  Geiser  (first 
wife).  Funeral  and  burial: 
Jan.  4,  Sonnenberg  Menno- 
nite  Church,  by  Michael  Am- 
stutz  and  Dan  King. 

Gingerich,  Donald  D.,  56, 
Parnell,  Iowa.  Born:  June  29, 
1940,  Parnell,  Iowa,  to  Rollin 
and  Kathryn  Kauffman  Gin- 
gerich. Died:  Oct.  7,  1996, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa.  Survivors — 
wife:  Karen  Hochstetler  Gin- 
gerich; children:  Marty, 
Robin;  brothers  and  sisters: 
Warren,  Orval,  Lois  Beck, 
Donna  Faye  Brenneman;  2 
grandchildren.  Congregation- 
al membership:  First  Menno- 
nite  Church.  Funeral:  Oct.  10, 
Iowa  Mennonite  School,  by 
Firman  Gingerich,  Diane 
Zaerr,  and  Duane  Beck.  Buri- 
al: Holbrook  Cemetery. 

Hartman,  Lowell  H.,  78, 
Goshen,  Ind.  Born:  Aug.  13, 
1918,  Goshen,  Ind.,  to  Abra- 
ham and  Ada  Hoover  Hart- 
man.  Died:  Jan.  2,  1997, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  Survivors — wife: 
Anabel  Maust  Hartman;  chil- 
dren: Wanda  Balsley,  Paula 
Clark,  Donna  Caskey,  Regina, 
Phil,  Max;  brothers  and  sis- 
ters: Ira,  Paul,  Vesta  Weaver, 
Doris  Reinhardt;  10  grand- 
children, one  great-grand- 
child. Predeceased  by:  Lyle 
Burnell  (infant  son).  Funeral: 
Jan.  6,  Yellow  Creek  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Wes  Bon- 
treger  and  Kent  Miller.  Buri- 
al: Yellow  Creek  Mennonite 
Church  North  Cemetery. 

Johnson,  Rhoda  Layman,  82, 
Stuarts  Draft,  Va.  Born:  Sept. 
9,  1914,  Newport  News,  Va., 
to  John  C.  and  Katie  Horst 
Layman.  Died:  Dec.  24,  1996, 
Waynesboro,  Va.,  of  conges- 
tive heart  failure.  Survivors — 
children:  Alice  Falls,  Anna 
Dettwiler,  Ruby,  Ruth  Dun- 
can, Susan  Poole,  Dorothy, 
Daniel,  Samuel;  brothers  and 
sisters:  Amos,  Ezra,  Mark, 
and  Nathan  Layman,  Lydia 
Troyer,  Mary  Showalter,  Ada 
Morris;  11  grandchildren,  3 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Arthur  S.  Johnson 
(husband).  Funeral  and  buri- 
al: Dec.  29,  Springdale  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Mark  and 
Kathy  Wenger. 

Kratz,  Raymond  L.,  91,  Sou- 
derton,  Pa.  Born:  Jan.  22, 
1905,  Franconia  Twp.,  Pa.,  to 
Jonas  H.  and  Emma  Landis 
Kratz.  Died:  Jan.  2,  1997, 
Souderton,  Pa.  Survivors — 
wife:  Alice  Halteman  Kratz; 
children:  Nevin,  Arlan,  Ver- 
non, Floyd,  Mary;  brothers: 
Elmer,  Jonas,  Abram;  10 
grandchildren,    15  great- 


grandchildren. Funeral:  Jan. 
5,  Souderton  Mennonite 
Homes  Chapel,  by  John  M. 
Ehst  and  Floyd  Hackman. 
Burial:  Franconia  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Kretzinger,  Lydia  O.  Miller, 
99,  Walnut  Creek,  Ohio.  Born: 
April  10,  1897,  Holmes  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  to  William  M.  and 
Elizabeth  Hershberger  Miller. 
Died:  Jan.  2,  1997,  Walnut 
Creek,  Ohio.  Survivors — 3 
grandchildren,  2  great-grand- 
children, 2  great-great-grand- 
children. Predeceased  by: 
Cleveland  C.  Kretzinger  (hus- 
band) and  Harlan  (son).  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  Jan.  6,  Wal- 
nut Creek  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Ross  A.  Miller  and  Don 
Hamsher. 

Landis,  Abram  D.,  79,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.  Born:  Nov.  20, 
1916,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  to 
Abram  B.  and  Fannie  Den- 
linger  Landis.  Died:  Nov.  3, 
1996,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  of  a 
stroke.  Survivors — wife:  Lois 

G.  Landis;  sons:  Robert  M., 
Larry  S.,  A.  Jerry,  Carl  L;  9 
grandchildren,  10  great- 
grandchildren. Funeral  and 
burial:  Nov.  6,  Mellinger  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Leon  Ober- 
holtzer  and  John  Denlinger. 

Martin,  Anna  H.  High,  90, 
Lititz,  Pa.  Born:  Jan.  11, 
1906,  Warwick  Twp.,  Pa.,  to 
David  S.  and  Mary  Huber 
High.  Died:  Jan.  2,  1997,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.  Survivors — sons: 
Leon  H.,  Aaron  L.  Jr.,  Glenn 

H.  ;  brother  and  sisters: 
Mahlon  High,  Lydia  Den- 
linger, Mary  Hurst,  Nettie 
Bare,  Rhoda  Fisher;  16 
grandchildren,  17  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Aaron  L.  Martin  (hus- 
band), Kenneth  (son),  and 
Doris  Frick  (daughter).  Con- 
gregational membership: 
East  Petersburg  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral:  Jan.  6,  Lan- 
dis Homes  Bethany  Chapel 
East,  by  Don  Good,  Karl 
Steffy,  and  John  Shenk.  Buri- 
al: Hess  Mennonite  Ceme- 
tery. 

Nyce,  Wynne  James,  96,  Arch- 
bold,  Ohio.  Born:  Oct.  27, 
1900,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  to 
David  D.  and  Catherine  Det- 
wiler  Nyce.  Died:  Dec.  24, 
1996,  Archbold,  Ohio.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Robert 
Wynne,  Joyce  Harriet  Os- 
borne, Donald  James,  John 
David;  14  grandchildren,  21 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Grace  L.  Nyce 
(wife).  Funeral:  Dec.  27,  Zion 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Dee 
Swartz  and  Ronald  Guen- 
gerich.  Burial:  Pleasant 
Union  Cemetery. 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


Hungering  for  a  change 


Lord,  to  those  who  hunger,  give  bread.  And  to 
those  who  have  bread,  give  the  hunger  for  jus- 
tice.— Latin  American  prayer 

I  love  cookbooks,  especially  those  new  big 
ones  with  the  shiny  pages,  calligraphy,  and  full- 
color  photographs  to  go  along  with  each  recipe. 
Bookstores  are  teeming  with  them  these  days: 
low-fat  vegetarian  cookbooks,  Mediterranean 
speciality  cookbooks,  Oprah's  own  recipes, 
cooking  with  herbs  for  single  people,  101  things 
to  make  with  olives  or  limes  or  pheasant .  .  . 

But  sometimes  I  turn  away  from  the  glutted 
cooking  section  in  the  bookstore  with  a  gnawing 
uneasiness.  Sometimes  those  millions  of  pages 
of  recipes — all  trying  to  make  our  stockpiles  of 
food  more  tasty,  more  elegant,  and  more  al- 
luring, combined  with  all  the  cooking  gadgets 
designed  to  make  food  preparation  faster, 
cleaner,  and  more  fun,  plus  the  20  kinds  of 
potato  chips,  50  kinds  of  coffee,  and  some  100 
kinds  of  cookies  in  my  grocery  store  aisles — 
sometimes  I  just  turn  away. 

I  turn  away  because  I  remember  that  I  am  a 
"have"  in  a  world  with  840  million  "have-nots." 
That's  the  number  of  people  who  are  malnour- 
ished, according  to  Bread  for  the  World's  "Hun- 
ger 1997"  report. 

And  I  turn  away  in  shame  for  my  country's 
recent  leadership  in  challenging  the  idea  that 
everyone  has  the  right  to  food.  At  the  1996 
World  Food  Summit  in  November,  the  United 
States  was  at  the  helm  in  contesting  the  "fun- 
damental right  of  everyone  to  food,"  perhaps 
fearing  lawsuits  from  those  who  don't  have 
enough  to  eat.  At  that  meeting  in  Rome,  world 
leaders  pledged  to  "halve  the  number  of  hungry 
people  from  the  current  840  million  by  the  year 
2015" — a  promise  greatly  watered-down  since 
1974  when  leaders  declared  that  "within  a  de- 
cade, no  child  should  go  to  bed  hungry." 

Yet  if  I'm  honest,  I  turn  away  from  the  cook- 
ing section  also  because  it  reminds  me  that  the 
excess  surrounding  me  is  within  me  as  well. 
Too  often  I  eat  when  I'm  not  hungry,  keep  eat- 
ing when  I'm  full,  or  fail  to  fully  taste  my  food 
because  I'm  eating  at  a  breakneck  speed. 

Maybe  it  was  that  last  realization  that 
prompted  15  Goshen  College  students  to  do 


more  than  turn  away  from  glossy  cookbooks.  In 
the  same  month  that  their  country's  leaders 
were  proclaiming  that  there  is  no  right  to  food, 
members  of  the  Pax  Club  were  limiting  their 
food  options  as  an  exercise  in  identifying  with 
those  who  have  less.  As  part  of  a  month-long 
experiment  in  simple  living,  students  limited 
themselves  to  about  10  articles  of  clothing  and 
also  restricted  their  meat  and  sugar  consump- 
tion, eating  more  bread,  rice,  beans,  pasta, 
fruit,  and  vegetables. 

Some  would  call  the  Goshen  students'  exper- 
iment— or  any  such  activity  like  fasting  that  re- 
minds us  of  our  luxuries — simply  a  self-righ- 
teous pretend  game  that  soothes  consciences 
and  doesn't  feed  or  clothe  anyone. 

Such  exercises  in  simple  living  don't  transfer 
the  food  I  don't  eat  to  another's  empty  plate. 
(In  fact,  people  don't  usually  starve  merely  be- 
cause of  an  insufficient  food  supply;  people 
starve  largely  because  war  forces  them  from 
their  homes  and  destroys  their  means  for  pro- 
ducing food  and  income.)  We  can't  turn  water 
to  wine,  and  we  can't  multiply  loaves  and 
fishes. 

But  fasting,  periodically  limiting  our  op- 
tions, or  making  more  extended  life 
choices  to  live  with  less  might  prompt  us 
toward  actions  that  don't  require  such  messi- 
anic power — like  volunteering  at  food  banks, 
giving  to  relief  organizations,  and  urging  our 
government  to  reconsider  policies  that  hurt 
those  with  few  resources.  Following  the 
example  of  the  Goshen  students  might  remind 
us  that  food  is  meant  to  sustain  and  satisfy — a 
fact  all  too  easy  to  forget  in  our  numbing 
abundance. 

We  might  remember  not  only  the  meaning  of 
food  but  the  meaning  of  fasting  (or  denial,  for 
that  matter):  "to  loose  the  bonds  of  injustice,  to 
undo  the  thongs  of  the  yoke,  to  let  the  op- 
pressed go  free,  and  to  break  every  yoke  ...  to 
share  your  bread  with  the  hungry,  and  bring 
the  homeless  poor  into  your  house"  (Isaiah 
58:6-7). 

Closing  our  glossy  cookbooks — at  least  for  a 
while — might  whet  our  appetites  for  the  day 
when  all  will  join  the  feast  and  be  satisfied. — vsw 
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February  4,  1997 


For  the  past  five  years,  the  symbol  for  the  Mennonite 
Church  has  included  both  the  dove  and  the  flame,  sig- 
nifying the  Holy  Spirit,  peace,  purification,  cleansing. 
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By  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spiritw 


We  must  not  take  lightly  the  re- 
demption of  Christ  for  us  as  per- 
sons. But  we  must  also  not  be  ig- 
norant of  the  principalities  and 
powers  around  us  in  today's  world. 


In  1991,  a  group  of  12  people  met  in  Chicago 
to  dream  about  the  future  of  Mennonite 
Christians.  These  folks  believed  the  church 
should  play  a  strategic  role  in  making  the 
world  more  fully  what  God  intends  it  to  be. 
And  they  had  been  charged  by  the  church  to 
discern  a  vision. 

Gripped  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  went  about 
their  task.  In  time  they  believed  God  guided 
them  to  a  simple  statement  of  vision — a  kind  of 
overarching  dream  for  the  Mennonite  Church. 
In  38  words  the  vision  declares: 

God  calls  us  to  be  followers  of  Jesus 
Christ  and,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
to  grow  as  communities  of  grace,  joy,  and 
peace,  so  that  God's  healing  and  hope  flow 
through  us  to  the  world. 

"By  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit" — this 
phrase  was  not  in  the  early  drafts  of  the  new 
vision.  It  was  the  late  Marlin  Miller,  then 
president  of  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  who  counseled  the 
committee  on  the  importance  of  acknowledging 


by 

James 
M.  Lapp 


Racism,  sexism,  nationalism — these  are 
all  rebellious  spiritual  forces  which 
hold  many  in  bondage.  But  Christ  can 
set  us  and  others  free  from  these  powers. 


(continued  from  page  1) 

our  dependence  on  the  Spirit  in  de- 
veloping a  statement  of  vision.  How 
much  weaker  the  statement  would 
be  without  this  phrase.  Indeed,  it  is 
the  key  to  the  fulfillment  of  everything  else 
contained  in  our  new  vision  statement.  For  a 
people  compulsive  about  activity,  it  is  essential 
that  we  be  reminded  of  the  source  of  our  energy 
for  ministry.  I  know  all  too  well  my  own  driven- 
ness  and  the  struggle  to  wait,  to  listen,  to  pray. 

It  was  for  people  such  as  us  that  the  apostle 
Paul  wrote  his  letter  to  the  Colossians.  In 
this  book,  he  offers  instructions  for  a  people 
vulnerable  to  control  by  legal  ordinances,  food 
regulations,  circumcision,  Sabbath  observance, 
angels,  the  influence  of  new  moons,  and  religi- 
ous holidays.  The  letter  suggests  that  the  Co- 
lossian  church  was  troubled  by  a  blend  of  the 
distorted  legalism  of  Judaism  and  the  confused 
spirituality  of  the  Greek  gnostics.  These  people 
were  particularly  frightened  by  spiritual  forces 
and  powers,  which  threatened  their  freedom  in 
Christ.  Instead  of  appeasing  these  principali- 
ties and  powers,  Paul  writes  to  encourage  them 
to  claim  the  certain  victory  that  was  theirs 
through  the  sovereign  power  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  dramatic  language  in  Col.  1:15-20,  Paul 
presents  the  preeminence  of  Christ  over  all 
other  powers  in  this  world.  Instead  of  being 
merely  one  in  a  whole  hierarchy  of  spiritual 
powers,  Paul  states  unequivocally  that  Christ 
is  the  highest  of  all  powers,  the  first-born  of  all 
creation,  the  head  of  the  body,  the  beginning, 
the  first-born  from  the  dead.  In  poetic  cadences, 
Paul  portrays  the  cosmic  Christ,  who  is  above 
all,  before  all,  and  in  whom  all  things  hold 
together.  This  sovereign  Christ  is  the  image  of 
the  invisible  God,  who  existed  before  the 
creation,  and  under  whom  all  "things  visible 
and  invisible,  whether  thrones  or  dominions  or 
rulers  or  powers"  take  their  rightful  place. 
Ultimately,  Paul  states  in  bold  confidence  that 
"all  things  in  heaven  and  on  earth"  will  be 
reconciled  and  will  find  their  true  integration 
and  harmony  in  Christ. 

Already  in  Col.  1:13-14,  Paul  reminds  the 
Colossians  that  Christ  "has  rescued  us  from  the 
power  of  darkness"  and  set  us  free  from  the 
crippling  power  of  personal  sin  in  our  lives.  In 
Christ  each  of  us  has  been  rescued  and  forgiven 
of  our  sinfulness  and  sinful  behavior.  Let  us 
never  take  lightly  this  gracious  redemption  of 
Christ  for  us  as  persons.  But  let  us  also  not  be 


ignorant  of  the  principalities  and  powers  about 
which  Paul  writes  in  the  following  verses. 

In  our  age  of  sophistication,  we  analyze  and 
quantify  the  problems  of  our  world.  To  imagine 
that  rebellious  powers  are  at  work  and  that  we 
need  spiritual  deliverance  stretches  most  of  us 
pretty  far.  But  instead  of  Paul  telling  the  Co- 
lossians that  they  should  get  smart  and  stop 
this  silly  business  of  believing  that  spiritual 
powers  control  their  lives,  he  assumes  the 
reality  of  these  powers  and  announces  that 
Jesus  is  the  supreme  power  in  the  whole  uni- 
verse. We  need  no  longer  be  held  captive  by 
fear.  Christ  is  sovereign  over  all  these  other 
powers,  and  those  who  are  in  Christ  can  claim 
victory  from  the  domination  of  these  powers.  In 
Col.  2:8  he  writes,  "See  to  it  that  no  one  takes 
you  captive  through  philosophy  and  empty 
deceit,  according  to  human  tradition,  according 
to  the  elemental  spirits  of  the  universe,  and  not 
according  to  Christ." 

Paul  declares  that  Christ  nailed  to  the  cross 
the  powers  of  perfectionism  and  legalistic  de- 
mands that  keep  us  in  perpetual  guilt.  In  Col. 
2:15,  he  makes  the  amazing  claim  that  Christ 
"disarmed  the  rulers  and  authorities  and  made 
a  public  example  of  them,  triumphing  over 
them." 

Yes,  rebellious  spiritual  powers  are  at  work 
in  this  world;  but  the  spirit  of  Christ  is  stronger 
than  any  of  these  powers.  They  appear  to  be 
invincible,  but  Christ  is  stronger.  Instead  of 
being  victimized  by  these  powers,  we  can  claim 
the  victory  that  is  ours  by  the  power  of  God's 
Spirit  in  Christ  Jesus. 

The  sin  we  wrestle  with  is  not  only  the  per- 
sonal failings  of  our  lives,  as  troubling  as  these 
are.  We  also  confront  institutionalized  forms  of 
sin — principalities  and  powers — that  hinder 
many  people  from  personal  deliverance  from 
sin.  For  the  Colossians,  the  institutional  pow- 
ers which  held  them  in  bondage  were  legalistic 
adherence  to  religious  rituals,  fear  of  celestial 
spirits,  the  tyranny  of  astrology,  and  distorted 
human  philosophies. 

What  form  might  these  powers  take  for 
modern  North  American  Christians? 
We  live  in  an  economic  order  that 
oppresses  people  and  causes  them  to  sell  their 
bodies  for  sex  or  drugs  or  as  slaves  to  greed. 
Even  those  who  want  to  be  honest  and  upright 
in  personal  behavior  get  seduced  by  an  econom- 
ic order  that  appeals  to  selfishness  and  easy 
money.  It  is  a  spiritual  battle  to  live  free  of 
greed  as  responsible  stewards  in  an  economic 
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order  that  stirs  covetousness  within  us  through 
the  appeal  of  sweepstakes,  gambling,  and  a 
rash  of  credit  cards.  But  Paul's  word  is  that 
this  power  needs  to  submit  to  Christ.  Victory  is 
possible  over  the  dominance  of  consumerism 
and  the  seduction  of  greed. 

We  also  experience  a  social  order  in  which 
people  are  limited  by  their  race,  gender,  and 
national  origin.  Ideologies  of  institutional 
racism  called  white  supremacy,  of  sexism  de- 
fined as  male  dominance,  and  of  nationalism 
that  seeks  to  build  fences  around  our  nation  to 
keep  out  those  we  don't  like — these  are  rebel- 
lious spiritual  forces  which  hold  many  people  in 
their  bondage.  The  spirit  of  Christ  can  set  us 
and  others  free  from  these  powers. 

We  face  a  political  order  that  flourishes  on 
disinformation,  confuses  us  into  thinking  we 
are  giving  foreign  aid  to  poor  countries  when 
we  send  them  tobacco  and  military  weapons, 
and  maintains  a  system  by  which  the  rich  get 
richer  and  the  poor  steadily  become  poorer. 

We  are  deceived  into  believing  in  the  neces- 
sity of  a  gigantic  military  budget  supported  by 
our  tax  dollars,  huge  stockpiles  of  weapons,  and 
the  deployment  of  military  forces  around  the 
world  for  the  protection  of  our  middle-class 
lifestyle.  We  live  in  a  world  in  which  violence  is 
glamorized  as  the  solution  to  human  problems, 
sex  begs  to  be  viewed  as  the  primary  interest 
and  activity  of  life,  and  brokenness  is  presented 
as  normal. 

How  do  we  respond  to  these  powers?  Do 
we  just  take  all  this  in  stride  and  accom- 
modate ourselves  to  these  distorted 
values?  Or  are  we  aware  of  how  these  powers 
compete  for  our  allegiance,  seek  to  control  our 
lives,  and  confuse  us  about  the  nature  of  Chris- 
tian discipleship?  Do  we  see  these  as  principal- 
ities and  powers  which  Christ  has  defeated  and 
from  which  we  can  be  set  free? 

The  spiritual  oppression  of  the  Colossians 
was  due  in  part  to  misguided  religious  systems. 
I  suggest  Mennonites  also  need  liberation  from 
religious  powers  and  systems  which  bind  us 
and  hinder  the  fulfillment  of  our  mission. 

For  instance,  many  of  us  are  held  captive  by 
the  grip  of  good  works,  noble  deeds,  and  won- 
derful ministries  in  which  we  engage  to  im- 
press God  and  each  other.  But  Christ  has 
nailed  self-righteousness  to  the  cross  along 
with  the  enslaving  need  to  conform  to  the 
perceived  demands  of  others.  Christ  sets  us 
free  in  the  marvelous  gift  of  grace. 

Some  of  us  are  dominated  by  fear  which  of- 


fers little  elasticity  in  our  theology  or  rela- 
tionships with  one  another.  Christ  came  to 
disarm  this  fear  and  in  its  place  to  grant  us 
patience,  trust,  and  love  for  one  another. 

Still  others  are  allured  by  popular  Christen- 
dom, a  kind  of  generic  evangelicalism  that  fits 
mainstream  religious  America  without  the 
radical  edge  of  our  spiritual  forebears.  Jesus 
wishes  to  release  us  from  this  yen  to  be  main- 
stream and  to  empower  us  to  embody  the 
"nonresistant  and  simple  faith  in  Christ"  to 
which  we  give  verbal  assent. 

We  do  not  need  to  harshly  judge 
ourselves  and  others  who  experience 
the  power  of  these  systems.  Rather,  we 
must  expose  the  folly  of  these  systems  lest  they 
prevent  us  from  the  joyous  freedom  and  power 
that  is  to  be  ours  in  ministry.  God  does  not 
intend  fear,  oppression,  violence,  greed, 
immorality,  injustice,  and  domination  to  reign 
in  our  world  or  control  our  lives.  Someday  these 
rebellious  powers  will  be  banished  to  hell. 
Meanwhile,  as  God's  people,  we  have  an 
enormous  spiritual  battle.  Of  course,  the 
outcome  is  fully  clear.  But  how  do  we  live 
between  the  decisive  defeat  of  these  powers  on 
Good  Friday  and  the  final  triumph  of  Easter? 

We  can  accept  the  myth  that  these  forces  are 
just  the  way  the  world  is  and  deny  them  as 
spiritual  powers  that  can  captivate  us.  We  can 
join  the  party  and  get  as  much  for  ourselves  as 
possible.  Or  we  can  lash  out  and  fight  back 
with  the  same  violence  these  principalities  and 
powers  use  against  us.  We  can  throw  up  our 
hands  in  defeat  and  despair. 

Or  we  can  pray.  And,  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  we  can  live  as  if  the  kingdom  of 
God  were  already  here.  We  can  claim  that 
Jesus  is  triumphant  over  these  principalities 
and  powers,  and  we  can  live  as  people  of 
healing  and  hope  in  a  broken  world. 

James  M.  Lapp,  former  moderator  and  general 
secretary  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  is  currently 
conference  pastor  of  Franconia  Conference.  He 
is  the  husband  of  Nancy  and  father  of  three 
adult  children. 


In  part  two  of  this  article,  to  appear  in 
Gospel  Herald  next  week,  James  M.  Lapp 
deals  with  the  clues  that  Paul's  prayer  for 
the  church  at  Colosse  (Col.  1:9-14)  gives  to 
us  for  how  to  pray  today. 
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Great  are  the  works  of  the  Lord, 
studied  by  all  who  delight  in 
them.  Full  of  honor  and  majesty 
is  his  work,  and  his  righteous- 
ness endures  forever.  .  .  .  The 
Lord  is  gracious  and  merciful. 
—Psalm  111:2-4,  NRSV 
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READERS  SAY 


Jane  Yoder-Short's  beautiful  paral- 
lel between  Ruth  and  Rosita 
(Your  People  Shall  Be  My 
People,  Jan.  14)  was  a  blessing  to  me. 
Yoder-Short  wrote,  I'm  certain,  be- 
cause this  comparison  was  inspired  by 
the  Spirit  and  caused  her  to  share. 
When  there's  a  burning,  we  must  tell. 

I  recall  when  Bishop  S.  G.  Shetler 
said  to  me,  "Not  that  many  people  will 
hear  you  speak.  When  you  write,  thou- 
sands may  read  and  be  impressed  or 
even  inspired." 

Write,  shout  it,  live  it,  sing  it,  but 
always  fan  the  flame  when  the  burning 
is  there.  Our  freedom  in  Christ  is  to  be 
shared.  Peter  was  not  the  speaker  that 
Apollos  was,  but  after  Pentecost  he 
spoke  and  wrote  God's  truth  with  power. 

I  keep  hoping  that  every  article  in 
every  church  paper  becomes  a  testi- 
monial of  God's  grace. 
Norman  Teague 
Linville,  Va. 

I was  glad  for  Sara  Wenger  Shenk's 
article  on  Sunday  school  (Shaping 
a  Culture  That  Forms  Charac- 
ter, Jan.  7).  We  do  need  to  acknowl- 
edge the  negative  at  times  before  we 
can  move  on  to  something  positive.  I 
feel  that  in  the  end  she  moved  in  a 
positive  direction. 

After  reading  her  article,  I  saw  one 
of  those  cute  little  buttons  quoting  an 
African  proverb  that  summarized  her 
article  in  a  few  short  words:  "It  takes  a 
whole  village  to  raise  a  child." 
David  Hiebert 
Scottdale,  Pa. 

We  read  with  great  joy  the 
article  by  Larry  Augsburger, 
Shall  We  Celebrate  the  Sun 
or  the  Son?  (Dec.  24).  Augsburger,  un- 
fortunately, gave  in  at  the  last  to  the 
celebration  of  the  sun. 

Our  struggle  to  find  a  church  com- 
munity that  celebrates  neither  Easter 
or  Christmas  has  led  us  to  resort  to 
home  Bible  study  and  no  church  com- 
munity. 

A  report  on  National  Public  Radio 
told  of  a  Mennonite  church  in  Texas 
and  how  and  why  they  did  not  cele- 
brate Christmas.  We  were  overjoyed 
and  rushed  to  the  Internet  to  find  out 
more.  We  read  for  hours  about  Men- 
nonites  and  then  showed  up  at  a  Men- 
nonite church  in  our  area  only  to  be 
greeted  by  a  manger  scene  and  "O  Holy 
Night."  We  didn't  stay. 


Will  no  church  be  strong  enough  to 
stand  for  the  truth?  Must  we  continue 
this  lie  to  yet  another  generation? 

Frances  Rickheim 

Centreville,  Va. 

Sara  Wenger  Shenk  reports  that 
family  involvement  in  a  service 
project  nurtures  faith  maturity 
(Shaping  a  Culture  That  Forms 
Character,  Jan.  7).  Yes,  the  church 
and  families  together  need  to  create 
environments  to  nurture  Christlike 
virtues.  Can  we,  the  Mennonite 
Church,  provide  one-week  service 
ventures  for  families  to  form  cultures 
of  character  for  our  young  people? 

Immersion  in  another  culture  often 
exposes  cultural  bondage  (for  example, 
the  North  American  enslavement  to 
sports,  comfort,  and  excellence).  As 
workers  in  Brazil  for  30  years  with 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  we  in- 
vite families  with  school-age  children 
and  teens  to  spend  a  week  with  us  in 
the  lower  Amazon  valley.  Enjoy  the 
Brazilian  Mennonite  family  and  allow 
God's  Spirit  to  cultivate  in  all  of  us 
Christian  character. 

Betty  and  Otis  Hochstetler 
Conceigdo  de  Araguaia,  Brazil 

The  Jan.  14  editorial,  Turning 
Ourselves  Inside  Out,  by 
Valerie  Weaver,  expressed  un- 
usually important  insights  for  church 
leaders.  The  description  of  "a  seam- 
less person"  and  the  call  to  reconcile 
our  public  and  private  lives,  present 
challenges  and  temptations  with 
which  leaders  must  continually 
grapple.  In  addition  to  Cardinal  Ber- 
nardin  and  other  present-day 
leaders,  the  Scriptures  provide  close- 
up  portraits  of  men  and  women  who 
model  such  an  "ethic  of  life,"  of  whom 
Jesus  is  our  supreme  example. 
Thanks  so  much  for  this  call  of  the 
Spirit  to  those  in  spiritual  leader- 
ship. 
James  M.  Lapp 
Sellersville,  Pa. 

I deeply  appreciated  Valerie  Weaver's 
editorial,  Turning  Ourselves 
Inside  Out  (Jan.  14).  I  pray  for 
God's  grace  to  edge  closer  each  day  to  a 
seamless  ethic  of  life.  I  also  appreciate 
the  faithfulness  of  the  editorial  staff  in 
this  ministry  for  the  church. 
Paul  Mishler 
Rileyville,  Va. 
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READERS  SA  Y 


I deeply  appreciate  the  editorial 
Turning  Ourselves  Inside  Out 
(Jan.  14)  by  Valerie  Weaver, 
especially  the  following:  "consistency 
begins  with  admitting  that  our  insides 
and  outsides  are  often  only  distant 
relatives  .  .  .  and  acknowledging  our 
bleeding  inner  selves,"  thus  reconciling 
our  public  and  private  lives. 

Maybe  we  still  need  to  provide  ap- 
propriate, sensitive,  and  clearly  un- 
derstood ways  for  persons  to  admit, 
acknowledge,  and,  yes,  confess  their 
"bleeding  inner  selves"  without  setting 
off  unkind  and  hurtful  "fall-out."  For- 
tunately, many  redemptive  ways  have 
been  found  and  used  among  us.  May 
their  numbers  increase. 
Clayton  Swartzentruber 
Lansdale,  Pa. 

Thank  you  for  the  editorial  by  J. 
Lome  Peachey  of  Jan.  7  (The 
Key  to  Self-Discipline).  I  liked 
especially  the  emphasis  on  the  Holy 
Spirit  working  in  the  "hidden  recesses 
of  my  heart."  I  also  liked  Peachey's  use 
of  first-person  pronouns.  This  is  his 
testimony;  I  appreciate  that  honesty. 

This  editorial  is  about  the  hidden 
life.  We  need  that. 
Chris  Wickey 
Engadine,  Mich. 

I must  say  a  hearty  "amen"  to  Jayne 
Byler's  article  Facing  the  Storm 
Called  Divorce  (Jan.  21).  Her  list 
of  "widely-held  assumptions"  is  sadly 
true.  Having  gone  through  a  divorce 
over  30  years  ago,  I  am  a  survivor. 
However,  the  stigma  and  scars  are 
forever  with  me  and  my  children. 
Persons  going  through  a  divorce  need 
all  the  love  and  support  we  as  a  church 
can  give  them  to  help  them  withstand 
the  overwhelming  emotional  pain. 

It  is  so  true  that  persons  who  have 
experienced  the  devastation  of  divorce 
will  certainly  not  become  advocates  for 
divorce.  I  have,  in  fact,  had  several 
opportunities  to  counsel  friends  and 
family  who  were  having  marital  diffi- 
culties and  strongly  encouraged  them 
to  do  everything  possible  to  save  their 
marriages.  I  have  also  had  occasion  to 
share  my  feelings  of  guilt,  heartache, 
and  failure  with  the  church. 

I  came  into  the  Mennonite  Church 
after  my  divorce  and  remarriage  at  a 
time  when  the  Mennonite  Church  was 
only  beginning  to  reach  out  to  divorced 
people  and  say,  "Yes,  we  love  you  and 


can  accept  you."  Vision:  Healing  and 
Hope  began  many  years  ago  in  my 
church.  My  husband  and  I  were  very 
much  a  part  of  this  process.  As  with 
any  "recuperation,"  it  was  not  without 
some  pain,  frustrations,  discourage- 
ment, yet  with  determination  and 
willingness  we  and  the  church  worked 
together. 

Our  church  doors  are  open  to  broken 
people.  My  prayer  is  that  they  find 
God's  healing  and  hope  through  our 
community  of  faith. 

Ethel  Lehman 

Columbiana,  Ohio 

Scott  Holland's  latest  letter 
("Readers  Say,"  Jan.  21)  shows 
that  he  is  unaware  of  his  own 
sectarianism.  First,  universalism  is  a 
minority  within  the  church.  Second, 
not  all  universalists  are  pluralists  who 
despise  Anabaptist  discipline  as 
"violence."  In  the  history  of  Holland's 
own  Brethren  denomination,  we  find 
universalists  who  were  quite  separatist 
in  their  visible  practice.  One  such 
group  was  the  folks  at  Ephrata 
Cloister  in  Pennsylvania. 

By  putting  his  "dividing"  label  on 
the  "world"  reading  of  the  parable  of 
the  wheat  and  the  tares,  Holland  not 
only  disregards  what  the  text  actually 
says  but  also  divides  himself  from  the 
Anabaptists  who  started  our  denomi- 
nations. "Dividing"  cannot  be  avoided: 
we  are  all  sectarians.  Holland  only 
wants  to  claim  the  high  road  and 
slander  as  "violent"  those  who  disagree 
with  him  about  how  to  be  mutually 
accountable. 

I  dare  say  that  I  share  Holland's 
passion  for  grace  and  for  universal 
reconciliation.  God's  grace  refuses  to 
say  that  it  is  better  for  some  people  not 
to  have  been  created.  But  not  all 
universalists  are  pluralists  who  dis- 
miss the  "binding  and  loosing"  of  those 
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already  reconciled  in  Christ.  To  say 
that  the  world  is  not  yet  reconciled  is 
not  to  deny  that  someday  "all  will  be 
made  alive  in  Christ"  (1  Cor.  15:22, 
Rom.  5:18).  Nature  needs  redemption, 
and  the  world  needs  the  church. 

Holland  apparently  desires  to  re- 
place the  visible  "ministry  of  reconcili- 
ation" (2  Corinthians  5)  with  the  re- 
pressive "tolerance"  of  American  liber- 
alism. I  too  am  against  ethnic  "purity 
codes,"  but  this  century  has  taught  us 
that  it  is  not  nearly  enough  to  replace 
tribalism  with  the  "freedom"  of  secular 
modernism.  We  shall  not  be  reconciled 
until  we  meet  Christ. 

Of  course,  the  discipline  of  the  Ana- 
baptist church  is  exercised  by  sinners. 
But  gospel  "concern"  for  each  other  is 
not  "violence."  Holland,  though,  would 
accuse  even  martyrs  of  inciting  vio- 
lence by  insisting  on  their  way  of 
telling  the  story  of  Jesus.  As  I  remem- 
ber that  story,  Jesus  himself  said  that 
he  came  to  divide.  Jesus  did  that  so 
well  that  there  were  people  who  left 
his  table  to  kill  him! 

Mark  McCulley 

Ephrata,  Pa. 

Thank  you  for  presenting  a  power- 
ful article  Facing  a  Storm 
Called  Divorce  (Jan.  21).  I 
understand  too  well  its  accuracy. 

I  commend  the  Summit  congregation 
for  supporting  their  pastor  through  the 
storm — and  now  they're  offering  their 
experience  with  support  to  the  com- 
munity and  surrounding  Mennonite 
churches.  What  a  wonderful  gift!  This 
kind  of  support  is  so  desperately 
needed  and  so  few  of  us  know  how  to 
give  it  effectively  (and  those  who  do 
probably  learned  it  involuntarily).  It 
seems  as  though  they  have  much  to 
teach  us. 

Marilyn  Schweitzer 
Sturgis,  Mich. 
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What  we  try  to  teach 


We  hope  students  develop  an  intimacy 
with  the  biblical  text  that  would  allow 
them  to  dialogue  about  their  faith  and 
inspire  them  to  live  more  faithfully. 

by  Keith  Graber  Miller 

In  the  first  part  of  this  article,  printed  in  last 
week's  Gospel  Herald,  Keith  Graber  Miller 
reflected  on  five  emphases  he  and  his  colleagues 
have  as  they  teach  Bible  in  Mennonite  colleges. 
In  part  two,  Garber  Miller  outlines  six  more 
ways  to  answer  the  questions,  "What  do  we  hope 
students  learn,  discard,  understand,  believe, 
and  embrace  about  the  text?  How  do  we  want 
them  to  experience  the  Bible  in  the  classroom 
and  in  their  lives?" 

6.  We  hope  students  learn  to  acknowledge 
their  own  interpretive  biases — the  way  in 
which  we  all  read  the  text  through  our  own 
distinctive  lenses.  I  was  once  teaching  Sunday 
school  when  I  learned  of  another  class  starting 
next  door  at  the  same  church.  This  class  was 
studying  women  in  church  leadership,  and  the 
teacher  of  the  class  began  by  saying  he  wanted 


everyone  to  come  into  the  course  leaving  their 
baggage  at  the  door — their  preconceptions 
about  this  issue,  their  social  locations,  the  fact 
that  they  were  men  or  women,  their  life 
experiences,  their  education,  ideas  which  came 
from  their  culture,  and  all  other  notions  which 
had  shaped  them.  Having  left  that  baggage 
behind,  the  teacher  said,  they  would  simply 
look  at  the  Bible  and  see  what  the  unadulterat- 
ed Scripture  had  to  say  to  them  on  this  issue. 

When  I  learned  of  this  approach,  I  thought, 
"What  an  unfortunate  deception!  It's  impossible 
to  leave  all  of  these  things  at  the  door."  Instead, 
when  I  teach  a  Sunday  school  class — or  one  of 
my  courses — I  want  people  to  bring  their  bag- 
gage with  them.  Together  we  open  up  that  lug- 
gage, and  we  place  it  out  in  front  of  us  on  the 
floor.  Over  the  term  we  sort  through  the  lug- 
gage, unpacking,  laundering,  repacking,  shift- 
ing. We  throw  out  some  of  muck  that's  there — 
some  of  the  soiled  underwear  and  maybe  those 
bell-bottom  jeans  from  the  70s — and  we  ex- 
change or  share  some  of  our  finer  articles  with 
others.  In  the  end,  we  try  to  make  everything 
fit  a  little  better.  But  we  won't  get  anywhere, 
with  any  integrity  at  least,  if  we  don't  see  how 
much  we  are  shaped  by  all  these  other  factors 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  accept  the  impact  of 
these  shaping  influences. 
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our  students  about  the  Bible 


7.  We  hope  students  can  learn  to  live  with 
the  tension  of  not  having  one  right  answer 
for  every  question  and  realize  that  several 
people  or  churches  who  "take  the  Bible 
seriously"  may  come  to  different  conclus- 
ions on  a  given  passage  or  issue.  That 
doesn't  mean  we  stop  talking  with  each  other. 
But  it  means  that  we  continue  to  sort  out  why 
there  are  differences  in  our  perspectives  or 
interpretations.  In  a  paper  one  student  wrote 
for  my  religious  history  class  last  spring,  she 
said,  "The  Bible  has  become  a  place  where 
warring  factions  go  for  ammunition."  The  same 
student  acknowledged,  though,  that  the  Bible  is 
tremendously  important  in  helping  us  improve 
our  relationship  with  God. 

My  hope  is  that,  as  professors  and  congrega- 
tional leaders,  we  can  model  for  this  student  an 
ability  to  talk  with  each  other  about  Scripture 
humanely,  respectfully,  and  with  a  spirit  that 
trusts  that  our  conversation  partners  seek  to 
know  God's  will  just  as  we  do.  We  all  need  to 
learn  to  call  each  other  to  faithfulness,  but  we 
need  to  do  so  with  humility.  I  need  to  admit 
that  my  interpretations  may  be  out  of  whack. 
And  we  all  need  to  be  comfortable  with  some 
flexibility  in  understanding  and  application  of 
the  Bible. 

8.  We  hope  to  help  students  discover  in 
the  Bible  some  clear  directions  for  daily 
life  and  practice.  This  is  the  ethical 
dimension  of  Scripture.  One  student  in 
religious  history  wrote  last  spring,  "I  find  that  I 
turn  to  the  Bible  often  if  not  regularly  for 
encouragement,  guidance,  and  answers  for 
daily  everyday  concerns  as  well  as  for  the 
larger  issues  that  I  face  as  a  Christian. 
Scripture  has  been  a  consistent  source  in  my 
life  when  addressing  ethical  and  moral  issues." 
Another  student,  in  a  paper  for  my  Christian 
ethics  class,  wrote,  "Since  I  have  come  to 
college,  I  have  been  feeling  much  closer  to  God 
because  of  an  increased  interest  in  Scripture. 
With  this  increased  interest,  I  have  found 
myself  attempting  to  follow  the  teachings  of 
Christ  more  closely."  However  rarely  we  may 
hear  them,  these  are  words  that  warm  a  pro- 
fessor's heart. 

At  times,  we  find  ethical  trajectories  in  the 
Bible's  "revealed  morality" — particular  guide- 
lines or  instructions  for  living  to  which  God 
calls  the  faithful.  At  other  times,  ethical  direc- 
tion can  be  discerned  from  observing  closely  the 
life  of  Jesus  and  his  modeling  of  compassion, 
respect,  and  prophetic  confrontation.  At  other 


times  we  can  learn  from  the  moral  heroes  and 
heroines  of  Scripture — those  who  follow  after 
God's  own  heart  but  who  are  also  quite  fallible 
beings,  just  as  we  are.  We  learn  from  their 
mistakes  as  well  as  their  moral  achievements. 
We  hope  students  can  find  some  moral  ballast 
in  the  Bible. 

9.  We  hope  our  study  of  the  Bible  with 
students  allows  them  to  know  God's  grace 
and  to  make  commitments  or  renewed 
commitments  to  Christ.  While  we  find  law  in 
the  biblical  text,  we  also  find  a  tremendous 
amount  of  godly  grace.  We  want  students,  at  a 
time  when  they  are  searching  and  sorting,  to 
feel  that  grace  and  to  know  that  the  wandering  (continued 
and  questioning  they  may  do  is  okay  within  the     on  page  8) 


Academic  study  of  the  Bible  is  often  viewed 
as  depriving  unsuspecting  college  students 
of  spiritual  experience.  Perhaps  if  one  stud- 
ied completely  separately  from  other  people,  this 
would  be  true.  Within  the  community  of  Goshen 
(Ind.)  College,  however,  relationships  are  impor- 
tant, and  I  hear  the  ideas  of  my  professors  and 
peers  in  addition  to  the  biases  of  the  authors  of 
our  classroom  material.  These  relationships  are 
important  to  my  spirituality,  not  only  to  provide 
enjoyment  of  life,  but  also  to  give  me  examples  of 
ways  to  live. 

Many  people  have  a  clinical  image  of  academia 
and  academicians — stark,  organized,  and  separ- 
ate. But  the  professors  here  are  real  people  who 
teach  in  the  midst  of  life  experiences  and  growth. 
Getting  to  know  the  professors  and  their  view- 
points outside  of  the  classroom  can  lead  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  how  they  integrate  academic  study 
of  spirituality  with  emotional  experience. 

My  peers  also  help  in  the  education  process. 
Our  discussions  outside  of  class  show  me  how  to 
apply  class  subjects  to  my  life.  Integrating  social 
relationships  and  academics  has  become  increas- 
ingly important  to  me.  Attending  a  Mennonite 
college  has  not  allowed  me  to  become  separated 
from  life  or  spirituality  through  my  academic  stud- 
ies— rather,  it  has  encouraged  me  to  form  rela- 
tionships through  which  I  learn. — Katie  Graber 

Katie  Garber,  Washington,  Iowa,  is  a  sophomore 
religion  and  music  major  at  Goshen  (Ind.)  College. 
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We  want  to  model  an  ability  to  talk 
about  the  Scripture  humanely  and  with 
a  spirit  that  trusts  our  conversation 
partners  are  also  seeking  God's  will. 


(continued        context  of  our  supportive  college  community. 

from  page  7)      We  continue  to  call  students  to  authentic, 

biblical  faith.  And  we  want  them  to  know  that 
God  graces  their  quest,  allowing  the  space  and 
time  for  critiquing  and  inquiry — practices 
which  sometimes  lead  to  greater  distancing 
before  they  evolve  into  deeper  levels  of  faith. 

10.  We  hope  that  students  will  respect, 
and  even  love,  the  Bible.  I  believe  firmly  that 
we  can  critique  and  challenge  and  still  respect 
and  love  others,  and  we  can  do  the  same  with 
Scripture.  As  professors,  we  try  to  model  lives 
and  perspectives  that  raise  the  tough  questions 
but  that  do  so  within  the  context  of  a  deep 
commitment  to  biblically  grounded  faith.  We  do 
not  worship  the  Bible,  but  we  discover  the  God 
whom  we  worship  in  its  pages.  We  hope  we  can 
inspire  in  students  confidence  in  the  integrity 
and  goodness  of  the  biblical  tradition.  We  also 
try  to  model  for  them  a  faith  which  suggests 
that  the  Bible  can  stand  up  to  honest, 
searching  questions. 

11.  Finally,  our  vision  would  be  that  stu- 
dents— even  while  approaching  the  Bible 
through  critical,  scholarly  lenses — could 
also  maintain  or  develop  an  ability  and  a 
commitment  to  use  the  Bible  devotionally. 
Perhaps  we  don't  work  on  this  enough  in  our 
setting,  or  at  least  not  in  the  classroom,  in 
which  we  focus  less  on  personal  edification  and 
more  on  faithful  academic  approaches  to  the 
text.  Perhaps  in  the  midst  of  discovering  new 
methodologies  for  reading  the  Bible,  we  lose 
sight  of  Scripture's  simple  meaning. 

But  we  need  not  burn  our  scholarly  books, 
nor  discard  academic  methods  of  interpreta- 
tion, nor  discount  the  insights  gleaned  from 
careful  analysis  of  the  text.  Our  books  and 
methods  are  essential,  I  believe.  But  we  trust 
that  students  also  will  read  the  Bible,  at  other 
times,  purely  for  inspiration  and  edification,  or 
that  they  can  hear  it  read  aloud  and  can  feed 
on  it  in  public  worship.  Early  Benedictine 
monks,  whose  spiritual  disciplines  and 
scholarship  were  admirable,  essentially  memo- 
rized large  portions  of  Scripture  by  hearing  and 
repeating  it  daily.  Sometimes  they  were  known 
as  the  "munchers"  because  they  would  recite 
Scripture  to  themselves  as  they  worked, 
"munching  on  the  Bible  as  though  chewing  the 
cud."  They  took  seriously  the  observation  of 
Deut.  30:14:  "The  word  is  very  near  to  you;  it  is 
in  your  mouth  and  in  your  heart  for  you  to 
observe." 


We  hope  our  Mennonite  and  other  Chris- 
tian students  also  could  develop  an  intimacy 
with  the  text  which  allows  them  to  enter  into 
fruitful  discourse  about  their  faith  and  which 
inspires  them  to  faithful  living.  May  God  help 
us  teach  and  learn  with  a  spirit  of  respect  for, 
love  for,  and  trust  in  the  Scripture,  where 
God  is  revealed  to  us  and  where  we  meet 
Christ. 

Keith  Graber  Miller  is  associate  professor  of 
Bible,  religion,  and  philosophy  at  Goshen  (Ind.) 
College  and  a  member  of  College  Mennonite 
Church.  This  article  is  adapted  from  a  presen- 
tation he  gave  at  the  college's  May  1996  "Teach- 
ing the  Bible  in  the  Congregation  and  Class- 
room "  conference  for  pastors  and  other  congre- 
gational leaders. 
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Troubling  questions  about  religious  freedom: 

Colombian  government  moves  to  close  Mennonite  seminary 


Washington,  D.C.  (MCC-NISBCO)— 
The  Colombian  government  has  moved 
to  close  the  Mennonite  theological 
seminary,  Hacedores  de  Paz  (Peace- 
makers), a  program  providing  an  alter- 
native to  military  service  for  conscien- 
tious objectors. 

No  other  alternatives — short  of 
violating  the  law  and  facing  imprison- 
ment— exist  for  conscientious  objectors 
in  Colombia,  a  country  plagued  by  a 
cruel,  protracted  civil  war. 

The  attempted  closing  raises  trou- 
bling questions  about  religious  free- 
dom, guaranteed  by  the  Colombian 
constitution.  The  Hacedores  de  Paz 
program  takes  advantage  of  a  provision 
of  Colombian  law  exempting  youth  en- 
rolled in  theological  seminaries  from 
military  service.  (Persistent  efforts  by 
Colombian  Mennonites  and  others  to 
secure  legal  recognition  for  conscien- 
tious objectors  have  failed  thus  far.) 

The  program,  presently  with  70  par- 
ticipants, provides  training  in  Anabap- 


tist theology,  nonviolence,  human 
rights,  and  ecology. 

Conflict  over  the  Hacedores  de  Paz 
program  began  some  three  months  ago 
when  the  Colombian  military  refused 
to  exempt  the  70  youth  participating  in 
the  seminary  from  military  service,  ar- 
guing the  program  doesn't  meet  the  ed- 
ucational requirements  established  by 
law.  At  the  same  time,  the  National  Po- 
lice began  investigations  of,  not  only 
the  Hacedores  de  Paz  program,  but  also 
of  the  Colombian  Mennonite  Church 
and  its  reconciliation  program,  Justa- 
paz. 

Awaiting  final  ruling.  The  Na- 
tional Police  recommended  the  closure 
of  the  Hacedores  seminary.  Colombians 
close  to  the  situation  suspect  the  real 
motives  for  the  attempted  seminary 
shutdown  are  political,  not  legal.  The 
Colombian  Mennonite  Church,  through 
its  various  programs,  has  succeeded  in 
placing  issues  of  conscientious  ob- 
jection and  nonviolent  conflict  reso- 


Mennonites  in  Colombia  ask  for  letters  of  support 


Washington,  D.C.  (MCC-NISB- 
CO)— Colombian  Mennonites  are  re- 
questing that  North  American  Ana- 
baptists show  support  for  the  Colombi- 
an Mennonite  Church  and  the  partici- 
pants of  the  Hacedores  de  Paz  pro- 
gram through  letters  and  phone  calls 
to  Colombian  government  officials  (see 
article  above).  Individuals  interested 
in  communicating  with  Colombian 
officials  may  mention  the  following 
points: 

•  The  Colombian  government 
should  permit  the  Hacedores  de  Paz 
program  to  continue  until  discrepan- 
cies over  its  compliance  with  legal  stan- 
dards are  resolved. 

•  The  program's  70  conscientious 
objectors  should  be  exempted  from 
military  service,  as  established  in  Law 
48  of  1993. 

•  The  Colombian  government 
should  recognize  conscientious  objec- 
tion by  law  and  allow  conscientious  ob- 
jectors the  option  of  alternative  ser- 
vice. 

•  Freedom  of  religion,  guaranteed 
by  Colombia's  constitution,  must  be 
respected.  The  Mennonite  Church's 
beliefs  in  nonviolence  and  conscien- 


tious objection  under  no  circumstances 
may  be  used  to  justify  government 
interference  in  the  church's  life  and 
activities. — Raymond  J.  Toney 


Appeals  should  be  sent  to: 


•  Minister  of  the  Interior  Doctor 
Horacio  Serpa  Uribe,  Carretera  8,  No. 
8-09,  Piso  2,  Santafe  de  Bogota,  Colom- 
bia (Fax:  571  281-5884) 

•  Colombian  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  Mr.  Juan  Carlos  Esguer- 
ra,  2118  LeRoy  Place  NW,  Washington, 
DC  20008  (Phone:  202  387-8338;  Fax: 
202  232-8643) 

•  Copies  of  correspondence  should 
also  be  sent  to:  The  National  Interreli- 
gious  Service  Board  for  Conscientious 
Objection  (NISBCO),  1830  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20009 


lution  on  the  national  agenda,  much  to 
the  chagrin  of  those  who  profit  from 
Colombia's  violent  status  quo. 

The  Colombian  Mennonites,  who 
have  appealed  the  case,  now  await  a 
final  ruling  from  Colombia's  courts. 

— RaymondJ.  Toney 

Conference  examines 
racial  reconciliation 

Lancaster,  Pa. — On  the  weekend  be- 
fore the  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  holi- 
day, over  200  people  from  various  eth- 
nic and  denominational  backgrounds 
gathered  here  to  explore  the  role  of 
Christian  peacemakers  in  addressing 
racism. 

Shalom  Conference  '97,  planned  by 
representatives  of  seven  denominations 
including  the  Mennonite  Church  and 
General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  centered  on  the  theme  "Racial 
Reconciliation:  Making  the  Dream  a 
Reality." 

Keynote  speaker  for  the  three-day 
event  was  John  M.  Perkins,  author  and 
community  organizer  from  Jackson, 
Miss.  Perkins  opened  the  conference  on 
Friday  evening  with  a  message  on  the 
biblical  foundation  for  reconciliation, 
noting  that  the  Christian  church  in 
North  America  has  gone  astray  by  em- 
phasizing individual  salvation  over  the 
salvation  of  the  community. 

"We  want  our  sermons  to  be  inspira- 
tional," he  said.  "We  use  the  Bible  for 
inspiration,  but  the  Word  is  given  to  be 
obeyed.  American  Christians  need  to 
get  beyond  shallow  consumerism  and 
live  what  they  say  they  believe.  Our 
emotional  satisfaction  in  worship  has 
replaced  doing  justice  to  our  neighbor," 
Perkins  said. 

Conference  participants  met  in  small 
groups  to  look  at  ways  of  carrying  the 
message  of  reconciliation  back  to  their 
churches  and  communities.  A  variety  of 
focus  groups  provided  opportunities  to 
apply  the  message  of  reconciliation  to 
spiritual,  economic,  and  cultural  needs. 
Topics  included  bringing  the  reality  of 
welfare  reform  back  to  the  churches, 
recognizing  white  privilege,  and  build- 
ing diversity  in  youth  groups. 

The  Shalom  conferences  meet  on  al- 
ternate years  in  eastern  and  western 
Pennsylvania. — Eve  MacMaster 
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Students  at  Mennonite  Church  colleges  celebrate  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Day 


Scottdale,  Pa.  (EMU-GC-HC)— Lis- 
tening to  speeches,  watching  movies, 
and  participating  in  forums  were  some 
of  the  ways  students  at  the  three  Men- 
nonite Church  colleges  commemorated 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Day  on  Jan.  20. 

•  Eastern  Mennonite  University  • 

"If  people  were  irredeemably  racists, 
we  could  all  give  up,"  said  Edward  Scott, 
guest  speaker  at  EMU's  chapel  service  on 
Jan.  20.  "But  they  aren't,  and  we  can't." 

Scott,  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Mary  Baldwin  College,  Staunton,  Va., 
was  a  college  student  when  King  was 
assassinated  in  1968.  "Live  out  this  day 
wielding  a  two-edged  sword  of  love — 
both  toward  those  who  demonstrate  ha- 
tred and  those  who  don't,"  he  chal- 
lenged his  audience.  "Emulate  what  he 
[King]  did;  be  ready  and  willing  to  suf- 
fer for  the  sake  of  redemptive  love." 

The  chapel  service  included  a  piano 
composition  written  and  performed  by 
student  Marlin  Rosado  from  New 
Haven,  Conn.  Rosado's  lyrics  were  based 
on  one  of  King's  final  public  addresses. 

Other  events  on  campus  included  a 
video  on  the  life  of  King,  showing  con- 
tinuously in  the  campus  center,  and  an 
open  forum  in  which  people  spoke  on  the 
topic,  "What  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
Means  to  Me." 

•  Goshen  College  • 

Young  people  need  to  adapt  King's 
message  to  modern  society  in  order  to 
continue  democracy  and  King's  legacy,  ac- 
cording to  the  keynote  speaker  at  Goshen 
College's  fourth  annual  MLK  Study  Day. 

Gloria  Scott,  the  president  of  Ben- 

Gloria  Scott, 
president  of 
Bennett  College, 
speaks  at  Goshen 
find.)  College 
during  the  MLK 
Study  Day  on 
Jan.  20.  "Your 
deliberate  focus 
as  informed, 
participating 
citizens  .  .  .  will 
lead  you  into  the 
same  pathways 
that  Martin 
Luther  King 
walked,"  she  told 
students. 


nett  College,  a  historically  black  college 
for  women  in  Greensboro,  N.C.,  gave  a 
speech,  "The  Pen  Is  Mightier  Than  the 
Sword,"  during  the  celebration  at  GC. 
Classes  were  canceled  so  students  and 
faculty  members  could  attend  events 
throughout  the  day. 

In  the  modern  age,  Scott  said,  youn- 
ger generations  must  continue  to  think 
and  discuss  issues  with  others  instead  of 
allowing  technology  to  think  for  them. 

"In  a  liberal-arts  setting  such  as 
Goshen,  you  have  a  wonderful  opportu- 
nity to  contribute  to  the  development  of 
the  themes,  tasks,  and  parameters  of 
what  embodied  the  civil  rights  movement 
led  by  Martin  Luther  King,"  Scott  said, 
noting  that  students  need  to  use  what 
they  learn  to  develop  their  city,  state,  and 
nation.  "Your  deliberate  focus  as  in- 
formed, participating  citizens,  which 


Marlin 
Rosado,  a 
sophomore 
music  major 
at  Eastern 
Mennonite 
University, 
performs  an 
original 
piano  compo- 
sition dedi- 
cated to  the 
memory  of 
Martin  Luth- 
er King  J r. 
during  an 
EMU  chapel 
service. 


takes  your  knowledge  base  forward,  will 
lead  you  into  the  same  pathways  that 
Martin  Luther  King  walked,"  she  said. 

To  value  and  celebrate  diversity  is  to 
break  down  barriers,  to  work  toward 
democracy,  and  to  produce  competent 
leaders,  Scott  concluded. 

Other  events  during  the  day  includ- 
ed a  film  on  King's  life,  a  performance 
by  Lee  Heights  Community  Church 
Gospel  Choir  from  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  workshops  and  seminars  spon- 
sored by  academic  departments. 

•  Hesston  College  • 

"For  me,  it's  celebrating  one  of  the 
persons  who  has  impacted  my  life  the 
most,"  said  Hesston  (Kan.)  College 
Bible  professor  Marion  Bontrager  dur- 
ing chapel  on  Jan.  20.  "We  celebrate  a 
fellow  Christian,  a  Christian  brother 
who  believed  that  following  Jesus  in- 
volved nonviolence  and  bringing  good 
news  to  the  poor  and  the  oppressed." 

During  the  service,  Bontrager  and 
chemistry  professor  Jim  Yoder  shared 
personal  reflections  on  how  King  influ- 
enced their  lives.  "More  than  any  other 
individual  I  know  of,  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  understood  the  good  news  of 
the  kingdom  as  something  concrete, 
here  and  now  .  .  .  not  only  future,  pie- 
in-the-sky  religion,"  said  Yoder. 

The  program  included  video  footage 
of  interviews  with  King  and  members 
of  his  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference.  Music  professor  Arthur 
Marks  performed  a  solo  rendition  of 
"Precious  Lord." — Larry  Bartel,  Jim 
Bishop,  and  Matt  Smith 
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Treasures  from  trash. 

Yuba  City,  Calif. 
(MCC)-Ron  Busker 
surveys  the  damage  to 
his  family's  household 
goods,  which  he  set  in 
the  driveway  to  dry. 
His  home  and  thou- 
sands of  others  were 
damaged  by  recent 
floods  in  California. 
Two  Mennonite  Disas- 
ter Service  workers 
helped  Busker  and  a 
friend  empty  the  home 
where  Busker  lived 
with  his  elderly  par- 
ents. In  their  front 
yard  lay  a  new  red- 
wood deck  that  had 
washed  over  from  a 
neighbor's  yard  a 
quarter-mile  away.  At 
first  hoping  to  salvage 
some  of  his  parents' 
furniture  and  an- 
tiques, Busker  soon 
had  to  face  the  fact 
that  much  of  it  would 
join  the  stereo,  cloth- 
ing, and  cabinets  in 
the  dumpster  in  the 
front  yard.  Through- 
out the  spring  and 
summer,  Mennonite 
Disaster  Service  will 
need  volunteers  to 
clean  up  and  repair 
houses  in  California. 


CPTers  arrested  for  witness  against  military  facility 

Chicago,  III.  (CPT) — Eleven  members  of  Christian  Peacemaker  Teams  (CPT) 
were  arrested  on  Jan.  19  as  they  symbolically  closed  down  the  U.S.  Navy's  Project 
ELF  facility. 

Short  for  "Extremely  Low  Frequency,"  ELF  uses  radio  waves  to  signal  the 
Navy's  16  Trident  submarines,  each  armed  with  over  24  megatons  of  H-bomb  ex- 
plosive power,  to  surface  in  preparation  for  a  nuclear  first  strike. 

Sixteen  members  of  CPT's  January  nonviolence  training  group  gathered  with 
over  50  others  from  across  the  country  to  witness  against  the  nuclear  war  "trig- 
ger," regarded  by  many  as  a  relic  of  the  Cold  War. 

In  an  open-air  "people's  court,"  the  group  put  ELF  on  trial,  charging  the  facility 
with  crimes  against  humanity  and  the  environment. 

Responding  to  the  verdict  of  guilty,  1 1  CPTers  walked  to  the  front  gate  singing, 
"Guide  My  Feet,  Oh,  Lord,"  and  wired  closure  signs  and  boards  to  the  fence.  As 
CPTers  climbed  the  fence  to  place  signs  within  the  ELF  facility,  police  officers 
arrested  the  participants  for  trespassing  on  government  property.  After  a  citation, 
the  CPTers  were  released.  Mark  Frey,  one  of  those  arrested,  said,  "We're  witness- 
ing against  an  evil  structure  designed  to  kill  millions  of  people.  The  arrest  is  an 
important  way  to  say  that  this  militaristic  system  is  not  part  of  God's  hope  for  us." 
Those  arrested  were  fined  and  released.  They  did  not  pay  the  fine. 


Church  reaches  out 

in  sound  bytes  and  buses 

Harrisonburg,  Va.  (MBM) — "The 
question  we  need  to  keep  asking  is  how 
are  we  relevant  in  the  community?" 
says  Burt  P.  Parks,  pastor  of  Asheville 
(N.C.)  Mennonite  Church,  which  has 
used  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
media  resources  to  reach  out  to  its  city. 

The  16-year-old  congregation  sought 
to  extend  its  mission  to  a  city  of  62,000 
people  with  a  county  population  three 
times  that  number.  But  with  the  near- 
est Mennonites  at  least  60  miles  away, 
Buncombe  County  residents  lacked  a 
sense  of  the  congregation's  beliefs  and 
identity.  "We  have  to  find  ways  of  pro- 
moting who  we  are  by  knocking  down 
walls  of  misconception,"  Parks  says. 

•  •  • 

The  Asheville  congregation's  inten- 
sive outreach  effort  began  by  placing 
"Stop  the  Violence"  radio  spots,  pro- 
duced by  MBM's  media  office,  on  a  local 
Christian  station.  Parks  also  made 
radio  spots  using  print  ads  from  MBM. 

"I  know  that  persons  who  listen  to 
Christian  radio  stations  are  usually 
Christians  already,  so  I  want  to  take 
the  sound  bytes  and  'Stop  the  Violence' 
radio  spots  to  local  secular  stations  as 
well,"  Parks  says. 

Since  using  the  radio  spots,  Parks 
has  encouraged  the  congregation  to 
reach  out  in  other  ways.  Through  the 
Christian  radio  stations,  the  congrega- 
tion has  placed  ads  for  special  events 
on  the  sides  of  city  buses. 

"I  have  been  in  the  pastorate  for  only 
two  years,  but  I  strongly  believe  in  get- 
ting the  Mennonite  Church  to  reach  out 
to  others,"  Parks  says.  "I  want  to  en- 
courage the  people  in  the  congregation 
to  see  outreach  as  important." 

•  •  • 

Most  recently,  Parks  has  spoken  in 
local  Christian  schools  about  the  Menno- 
nite position  on  peace.  "I  want  to  get 
across  to  the  students  that  this  is  not 
just  a  military  issue  but  an  issue  across 
the  grain  of  life,"  he  says.  "I  also  have  an 
army  jacket  from  my  brother  and  an 
army  hat  of  my  own  that  I  got  when  I 
was  a  child.  I  wear  these  when  I  give 
these  talks  and  ask  the  students  if  they 
could  see  Jesus  wearing  this.  I  then  ask 
that  if  Jesus  wouldn't  wear  an  army  uni- 
form, why  would  we?  I  have  a  lot  of  stu- 
dents come  up  to  me  afterwards  and  say, 
'Whoa,  you  really  made  me  think.'  " 

—Minnette  B.  Hostetler 
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MCC  provides  blankets  for  reservation  residents  suffering  from  cold  spell 


Porcupine,  S.D.  (MCC)— An  ex- 
tremely harsh  winter,  with  high  winds 
and  bitterly  cold  temperatures,  has 
stretched  to  the  limit  the  resources  of 
many  residents  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Indi- 
an Reservation  here  and  of  the  Chey- 
enne River  Reservation  north  of  Pine 
Ridge. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee 
(MCC)  is  sending  9,750  comforters  and 
12,600  pounds  of  canned  meat  as  emer- 
gency assistance.  "Elderly  people  in 
their  70s  tell  me  they  have  never  expe- 


rienced a  winter  like  this,"  says  Patty 
Burdette,  who  with  her  husband,  Rob, 
directs  the  MCC  U.S.  Oglala  Lakota 
Nation  program. 

No  safety  net.  Burdette  points  out 
that  a  high  rate  of  poverty  on  the  Pine 
Ridge  Reservation — this  has  been  the 
poorest  area  of  the  United  States  for 
the  past  25  years — means  even  during 
the  best  of  times  people  experience 
hardship.  Average  annual  income  on 
the  reservation  is  $3,500  (U.S.). 

Extreme  circumstances  such  as  this 


winter's  long  cold  spell  mean  it  is  all 
people  can  do  to  survive.  Most  reserva- 
tion residents  live  in  substandard  hous- 
ing, with  little  or  no  insulation  and  often 
without  electricity  or  central  heating. 
Many  cannot  afford  adequate  heating 
fuel  due  to  propane 's  ever-rising  costs. 
While  some  heat  their  homes  with  wood 
stoves,  this  is  often  inadequate  in  ex- 
tremely cold  weather,  particularly  for 
infants  and  the  elderly.  Windchill  tem- 
peratures this  winter  have  dropped  to 
minus  80  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

MCC's  assistance  will  be  given  to  the 
neediest  families,  those  with  infants 
and  elderly  people,  says  Burdette. 
Councils  on  the  reservations  will  dis- 
tribute the  blankets  and  canned  meat, 
which  will  reach  an  estimated  10  per- 
cent of  the  population. 

"There  is  no  safety  net  for  people 
here,"  says  Burdette.  Because  this  is  an 
Indian  reservation,  many  programs 
available  for  poor  people  elsewhere  in 
the  United  States  are  not  available 
here.  With  85  percent  unemployment 
and  little  economic  development  on  the 
reservation,  many  families  must  try  to 
survive  with  virtually  no  income.  While 
residents  have  received  some  funding 
from  the  state — the  governor  declared 
South  Dakota  a  disaster  area — it  is  not 
enough  to  meet  all  of  their  needs. 

Always  a  special  gift.  Comforters 
sent  to  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  are 
significant  beyond  their  ability  to  pro- 
vide warmth.  "Blankets  are  par- 
ticularly meaningful  to  people  here," 
says  Burdette.  "They  are  always  a  spe- 
cial gift,  and  when  they  are  made  by 
someone  they  are  even  more  special." 

The  comforters  have  been  hand- 
stitched  and  knotted  by  groups  in  Men- 
nonite churches  and  MCC  quilt  rooms 
and  by  other  volunteers  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  meat  is  part  of  some 
230  tons  Mennonite  and  Amish  groups 
throughout  the  United  States  process 
annually  in  MCC's  traveling  canner 
truck.  Groups  donate  the  meat,  their 
time,  and  money  for  the  other  expens- 
es. 

This  request  from  South  Dakota,  as 
well  as  others  from  MCC  workers  in 
Zaire,  Russia,  and  the  Ukraine,  have 
greatly  taxed  MCC's  comforter  and 
blanket  supply,  says  material  resources 
manager  Kevin  King.  "We  are  urging 
people  to  contribute  in  whatever  way 
they  can,"  he  says. — Deborah  Fast 


Allowing  kids  to  be  kids. 

Recife,  Brazil  (EMM)— On  a 
Tuesday  afternoon  in  down- 
town Recife,  Brazil,  in  the 
photo  at  right,  Youth  Evan- 
gelism Service  (YES)  team 
member  Ray  Racey  (right) 
hangs  out  in  the  plaza  with 
Valdemir,  one  of  the  city's 
30,000  street  kids.  YES  team 
member  Joe  Willems,  shown 
in  the  photo  below,  spends 
time  joking  around  with 
street  kids  Jose  and  Chris- 
tiane. 

Willems  and  Racey  and 
three  other  young  adults 
recently  spent  several 
months  with  street  kids 
and  homeless  adults  in  Re- 
cife, Brazil.  As  members  of  an  Eastern  Mennonite  Missions  YES  team,  they  visit- 
ed street  kids  twice  each  week.  They  helped  to  distribute  food,  juice,  clothes,  and 

first  aid  to  homeless  shelters  and  to 
people  on  the  streets.  But  most  of 
their  time  was  spent  just  being 
friends. 

"It's  extremely  important  to  just 
allow  the  kids  to  be  kids.  We  spent 
time  with  them,  talked  with  them, 
played  with  them,  and  joked 
around  with  them,"  says  Willems  of 
Toronto,  Ont.  "One  of  the  biggest 
blessings  I  received  are  the  smiles, 
hugs,  and  sounds  of  laughter  from 
adults  and  children  who  call  a  card- 
board box  home,"  he  adds. 

An  estimated  eight  million  street 
kids  live  in  Brazil's  cities.  They 
come  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Some 
come  from  families  whose  minimal 
income  can't  support  them.  Others 
like  the  freedom  and  adventure  of 
the  streets.  Most  of  these  kids  soon 
get  hooked  on  sniffing  glue  and  re- 
sort to  crime  for  survival. — Carol  L. 
Wert 
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•  Programs  integrated.  The 

Latin  American  programs,  in- 
cluding mission  workers,  of 
the  Commission  on  Overseas 
Mission  (COM)  of  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church 
and  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions (MBM)  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  have  integrated  as  of 
Feb.  1.  Gregory  Rake,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  will  continue  as  adminis- 
trator for  the  Latin  American 
programs,  a  position  he  has 
held  since  June  1996.  With 
their  merger,  the  two  agencies 
will  support  programs  in  Ar- 
gentina, Brazil,  Bolivia,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Ecuador,  Mexico, 
Paraguay,  and  Uruguay. 
— GCMC  news  service 

•  Participation  soars.  In  1996, 
more  people  than  ever  partici- 
pated in  a  service  program  for 
older  people  through  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions  (MBM). 
Sixty-five  people  participated 
in  the  Service  Opportunities 
for  Older  People  (SOOP)  pro- 
gram at  20  locations  in  North 
America.  This  represents  the 
largest  involvement  of  people 
since  the  program's  beginning 
in  1991.  SOOP  provides  people 
ages  60-85  with  service  oppor- 
tunities for  six  weeks  to  three 
months.  Over  300  people  have 
joined  the  program  since  its  in- 
ception. 

•  Correction  on  form.  The  Or- 
lando 97  adult  registration 
form  lists  an  incorrect  fax  num- 
ber on  page  10,  the  hotel  re- 
quest form.  The  number  should 
be  407  370-5015.— Mennonite 
Church  General  Board 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

Willis  Breckbill  began  a  three- 
month  interim  pastorate  at 
Central  Mennonite  Church, 
Archbold,  Ohio.  His  address  is 
401  High  St.,  Archbold,  OH 
43502. 

Kathy  Keener  Shantz  was  li- 
censed and  installed  as  asso- 
ciate pastor  at  Trinity  Men- 
nonite Church,  Glendale, 
Ariz.,  on  Jan.  19. 

Stan  Shantz  was  installed  as 
pastor  of  Trinity  Mennonite 
Church,  Glendale,  Ariz.,  on 
Jan.  19. 

•  Coming  events: 

Women's  Work  Fair-Fare,  Con- 
rad Grebel  College,  Waterloo, 
Ont.,  March  1.  Conference  on 
Mennonite  women  and  voca- 
tion, sponsored  by  MCC  On- 
tario's Women's  Concerns 
Committee,  includes  discus- 
sion groups,  career  exhibition, 
and  celebrative  gatherings. 
Registration  by  Feb.  14  avail- 
able from  519  745-8458. 


Mennonite  Health  Assembly, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Apr.  3-6. 
"Christian  Vision  for  Caring 
Communities,"  the  theme  for 
the  conference,  explores  the 
partnership  between  churches 
and  health  care  organizations. 
Sponsored  by  Mennonite  Mu- 
tual Aid  and  Mennonite 
Health  Services,  the  confer- 
ence is  organized  for  pastors, 
chaplains,  nurses,  physicians, 
and  administrators,  and  other 
caregivers  in  health  care  orga- 
nizations and  churches.  More 
information  is  available  from 
800  348-7468. 

Connecting  Families  weekend, 
Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa., 
Apr.  11-13.  Planned  by  and 
for  families  who  have  gay,  les- 
bian, or  bisexual  members.  All 
participants  pledge  them- 
selves to  confidentiality. 
More  information  is  available 
from  Connecting  Families, 
1922  Cheryl  St.,  Goshen,  IN 
46526. 

•  New  resources: 

The  Economic  Way  of  the  Cross, 
a  Lenten  resource  that  ex- 
plores current  world  economic 
issues  through  the  recounting 
of  Jesus'  suffering  and  cruci- 
fixion, is  now  available.  In- 
cludes materials  for  study,  ac- 
tion, and  reflection.  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee  U.S. 
staffperson  Martin  Shupack 
helped  to  write  and  edit  the 
booklet.  More  information  is 
available  from  202  283-1780. 

•  Job  openings: 

Administrator,  Mennonite 
Home,  Inc.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Re- 
sponsible for  managing  the  in- 
dependent-living facility  of 
this  retirement  community. 
Qualifications  include  man- 
agement experience  and  in- 
terpersonal and  organization- 
al skills.  Send  cover  letter,  re- 
sume, and  salary  history  to 
CEO,  Mennonite  Home,  Inc., 
1520  Harrisburg  Pike,  Lan- 
caster, PA  17601. 

Positions,  1719  Hans  Herr 
House  and  Museum,  Willow 
Street,  Pa.  Two  part-time  and 
seasonal  positions  available, 
with  possibility  of  combining 
the  two  positions  into  one.  Cu- 
rator and  educator  /  general 
assistant.  Qualifications  in- 
clude organizational  skills, 
ability  to  speak  to  groups,  and 
familiarity  with  computers. 
Museum  training  is  preferred 
for  curator,  training  or  experi- 
ence in  education  is  preferred 
for  educator.  Send  resume  to 
Doug  Nyce,  Hans  Herr  House, 
1849  Hans  Herr  Drive,  Willow 
Street,  PA  17584. 


Faculty  position  in  business  and 
economics,  Eastern  Mennonite 
University,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
Sabbatical  replacement  with 
possible  continuation.  Respon- 
sibilities include  teaching 
upper-level  computer  informa- 
tion systems,  management, 
and  marketing  courses.  Doc- 
torate preferred.  Background 
in  industry  and  teaching  expe- 
rience expected.  Send  letter  of 
application,  vitae,  transcripts 
(unofficial  acceptable)  and 
three  references  to  William 
Hawk,  Academic  Dean,  EMU, 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 

Faculty  position  in  nursing, 
Eastern  Mennonite  Universi- 
ty, Harrisonburg,  Va.  Doctor- 
ate preferred,  education  and 
experience  related  to  medical- 
surgical  nursing  required.  Re- 
sponsibilities include  clinical 
teaching  in  acute  care  settings 
and  student  advisement. 
Qualifications  include  skills 
in  interpersonal  and  public  re- 
lations, leadership  and  man- 
agement, curriculum  develop- 
ment, and  problem  solving. 
Send  letter  of  application, 
vitae,  transcripts  (unofficial 
acceptable)  and  three  refer- 
ences to  William  Hawk,  Aca- 
demic Dean,  EMU,  Harrison- 
burg, VA  22801. 

MBA  program  director,  Eastern 
Mennonite  University,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  Doctorate  pre- 
ferred. Responsibilities  in- 
clude developing  and  direct- 
ing innovative  MBA  program, 
with  anticipated  starting  date 
of  September  1998.  Qualifica- 
tions include  knowledge  and 
experience  in  cutting-edge  is- 
sues in  business  and  higher 
education,  including  nontradi- 
tional  delivery  systems.  Send 
letter  of  application,  vitae, 
transcripts  (unofficial  accept- 
able) and  three  references  to 
William  Hawk,  Academic 
Dean,  EMU,  Harrisonburg, 
VA  22801. 

Positions  with  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee,  Akron  or 
Ephrata,  Pa.  Available  on  ei- 
ther salary,  local  service 
worker,  or  service  worker 
basis.  Positions  are:  assistant 
director,  personnel  depart- 
ment (applications  due  Feb. 
21);  audio-visual  producer, 
communications  department 
(applications  due  May  30);  ad- 
ministrative secretary,  MCC 
East  Coast;  manager,  materi- 
al resource  center;  assistant 
director,  Latin  America  / 
Caribbean  (applications  for 
last  three  positions  due  Feb. 
28).  More  information  and  job 
descriptions  are  available 
from  Prem  Dick  or  Goldie 
Kuhns  at  717  859-1151. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Bethany,  Bridgewater  Cor- 
ners, Vt.:  Doris  and  Carroll 
Earle. 

Carpenter  Park,  Hollsopple, 
Pa.:  Paul  Gregory  Blackner. 

New  Holland  Spanish,  New 
Holland,  Pa.:  Humberto  Al- 
varez, Juan  Avila,  Brenda 
Carrasco,  Guillermo  DeNo- 
vais,  Jacinto  Mares,  Carlos 
Martinez,  J.  Ervin  Martinez, 
Juan  Martinez,  Patricia 
Orantes,  Lisa  Ramirez,  and 
Elvia  Ramos. 

Smithville,  Ohio:  Megan 
Mease,  Susan  Hall,  Richard 
Hall,  Kimberlee  Rohrer,  and 
Chris  Rutt. 

Washington  Community  Fel- 
lowship, Washington,  D.C.: 
Tom  Walsh,  Mitch  Wallin, 
Gayle  Girod,  Sandhya  Reju, 
Chad  Edison,  Will  Gathro, 
Sam  Burns,  Peter  Bakke,  Ann 
Derstine,  Ali  Hussein,  Jenny 
McCormick,  Daniel  Phillips, 
and  Jeanne  Wilson. 


BIRTHS 


Beam,  Marilyn  Stoltzfus  and 
Nelson,  Elverson,  Pa.,  Joshua 
Omar  (third  child),  Dec.  21. 

Foronda,  Vera  Rohrer  and  Bill, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Andrew 
William  (second  child),  Aug.  6. 

Freed,  Cheryl  Clemmer  and 
David,  Schwenksville,  Pa., 
Austin  David  (first  child), 
born  July  15,  received  for 
adoption  July  17. 

Graves,  Sheryl  Graber  and 
Donald,  Goshen,  Ind.,  (twins) 
Lane  Christopher  and  Shawn 
Turner  (second  and  third  chil- 
dren), Dec.  31. 

Harris,  Norma  Herr  and 
Bernard  Jr.,  Pottstown,  Pa., 
Peter  Herr  (second  child),  Oct. 
7. 

Kauffman,  Denise  and  Brent, 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  Tate  Glenn 
(first  child),  Jan.  10. 

Martin,  LaVonne  Kaufman  and 
Joseph,  Charleston,  W.Va., 
David  Joseph  (fifth  child). 
Dec.  26. 

McNamara,  Michelle  Clemmer 
and  Marc,  White  Pigeon, 
Mich.,  Melissa  Ann  (first 
child),  Dec.  20. 

Oaks,  Sondra  Slaubach  and 
Wallace,  Fairview,  Mich., 
Tony  Wayne  (first  child),  Jan. 
4. 

Porter,  Kimberly  Stoll  and 
Steven,  South  Bend,  Ind., 
Katie  Ann  (first  child),  Dec. 
15. 

Rohrer,  Roberta  Groff  and  Carl 
H.,  Manheim,  Pa.,  Alecia 
Irene  (first  child),  January  7. 
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Little  Stories  for  Little  Children 


And  It  Was  Good 

Harold  Horst  Nofziger 

The  poetic  creation  story  from 
Genesis  1  accompanies  bold, 
colorful  collages  developed 
from  construction  paper 
cutouts.  The  imaginative  art 
stimulates  respect  and  awe  for 
the  mighty  work  of  God. 
For  ages  2-to-6. 


Hard,  40  pages,  $12.99;  in  Canada  $18.75. 


TM'E  CXOO-JZBD 


The  Crooked  Tree 


9: 


Esther  Bender 

A  sapling  oak  tree  is  crushed  by 
animals,  tied  down  to  be  a  guide, 
smashed  by  a  dead  beech  tree, 
scorched  by  fires,  wounded  by 
bullets,  and  carved  by  lovers.  The 
oak,  bearing  wounds  of  hate  and 
signs  of  love,  continues  to  shelter  animals  and  people  of 
any  color — all  living  things.  For  ages  6-to-10 

,  32  pages,  $8.99,  in  Canada  $12.85. 


Why  Are  Your  Fingers  Cold? 


Are  You  My 
Friend? 

Janice  Derby 

The  expressive  watercol- 
ors  dance  across  these 
pages  as  a  boy  and  his 
grandfather  spend  a  day 
at  the  park.  This  story 
allows  children  to 

acknowledge  and  affirm  characteristics  such  as 
language,  skin  color,  being  physically  or  mental- 
ly challenged,  or  having  a  different  economic 
status.  For  ages  4-to-8. 


fOtqersco&C? 


Hard,  40  pages,  $12.99;  in  Canada  $18.75. 


et's  Make  A 
Garden 


Tamara  Awad  Lobe 

Brown  beans  from 
Mexico  grow  beside  an 
orange  tree  from 
Swaziland,  as  boys  and 
girls  from  11  nations  plant  a  garden.  Creative 
torn  paper  illustrations  bring  alive  this  story  of 
hope  and  sharing.  For  ages  4-to-8. 

Paper,  40  pages,  $7.99;  in  Canada  $11.40. 


Larry  McKaughan 

In  various  family  settings,  a  child  or  parent  asks  a  childlike  question. 
The  answer  arises  in  discovering  a  companion's  needs  and  pleasures. 
This  story  fosters  a  strong  sense  of  extended  family  and  community  in  helping  chil 
dren  become  more  sensitive  to  the  feeling  of  others.  For  ages 
2-to-6  and  the  adults  who  love  them. 


Hard,  36  pages,  $14.99;  in  Canada  $21.50. 


Available  through  your  local  bookstore 
or  by  calling:  1  800  759-4447. 
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Shawberry,  Patricia  Evers  and 
Jason,  Portage,  Ohio,  Justin 
Robert  (first  child),  Sept.  18. 

Terlep,  Sheila  Stutzman  and 
Michael,  Bristol,  Ind.,  Julia 
Renae  (fourth  child),  Dec. 
23. 

Wehr,  Becky  Easton  and 
Larry,  Columbiana,  Ohio, 
Adam  Douglas  (third  child), 
Nov.  13. 

Wheeler,  Linda  Herr  and 
James,  East  Jerusalem,  Is- 
rael, Joseph  James  (third 
child),  Nov.  9. 

Zimmerman,  Debra  Beck  and 
Michael,  South  Bend,  Ind., 
Aaron  Michael  (second  child), 
Dec.  28. 


MARRIAGES 


Beiler-Worthington:  Lurleen 
Beiler,  Holland,  Pa.  (Conesto- 
ga),  and  Chance  Worthington, 
New  Hope,  Pa.,  Dec.  28,  by 
Harvey  Stoltzfus. 

Cloutier-Schrock:  Ethan 
Cloutier,  Grand  Junction, 
Colo.,  and  Tina  Schrock,  Peo- 
ria, Ariz.  (Sunnyslope),  Jan. 
11,  by  Dennis  Stauffer. 

Hershey-Layne:  Sherilyn  Her- 
shey,  Mechanicsville,  Va., 
and  Clifton  Layne,  Mechan- 
icsville, Va.,  Jan.  4,  by  Lester 
T.  Hershey  (father  of  the 
bride). 

Heuvel-Stephenson:  Steve 
Heuvel,  Albany,  Ore.  (Al- 
bany), and  Liza  Stephenson, 
Albany,  Ore.  (Elmira),  Dec. 
28,  by  Lynn  R.  Miller. 


DEATHS 


Baumgartner,  Irvin  Victor, 

93,  West  Liberty,  Ohio. 
Born:  Dec.  6,  1904,  Pandora, 
Ohio,  to  Abe  and  Elizabeth 
Habegger  Baumgartner. 
Died:  Jan.  5,  1997,  West  Lib- 
erty, Ohio.  Survivors — 
daughter:  Nancy  Loffer;  sis- 
ter: Gladys  Becker,  foster 
sister:  Mary  Baumgartner. 
Predeceased  by:  Fern  Head- 
ings Baumgartner  (wife). 
Funeral  and  burial:  Jan.  8, 
South  Union  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Randy  Reminder 
and  Dave  Murdock. 
Bender,  Lizzie  D.  Eichel- 
berger,  93,  Lititz,  Pa.  Born: 
Jan.  22,  1903,  Manheim  Twp., 
Pa.,  to  George  and  Emma  Du- 
moyer  Eichelberger.  Died: 
Jan.  15,  1997,  Lititz,  Pa.  Sur- 
vivors— daughters:  Betty  A. 
Stauffer,  Ruth  Anne  Ginder; 
brother  and  sister:  Irvin 
Eichelberger,  Mabel  Mohn;  6 
grandchildren,  7  great-grand- 


children, 4  great-great-grand- 
children. Predeceased  by: 
David  S.  Bender  (husband). 
Congregational  membership; 
East  Petersburg  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral:  Jan.  17, 
Landis  Homes  Bethany  East 
Chapel,  by  Karl  E.  Steffy  and 
Donald  W.  Good.  Burial:  Lan- 
dis Valley  Mennonite  Ceme- 
tery. 

Byer,  Lome  J.,  80,  Orrville, 
Ohio.  Born:  June  10,  1919, 
Markham,  Ont.,  to  Jesse  L. 
and  Emma  Haacke  Byer. 
Died:  Jan.  2,  1997,  Orrville, 
Ohio,  of  cancer.  Survivors — 
wife:  Ida  G.  Miller  Byer;  chil- 
dren: Gary,  Lorraine  Hersh- 
berger,  Joan  Bulebush,  Linda 
Byer;  sister:  Grace  Avis;  6 
grandchildren,  one  great- 
grandchild. Predeceased  by: 
Joyce  Cleare  Byer  (first  wife) 
and  Betty  (daughter).  Congre- 
gational membership:  Berlin 
Christian  Fellowship.  Funeral 
and  burial:  Jan.  7,  Wideman 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Art 
Byer. 

Graber,  Dennis  V.,  75,  Craw- 
fordsville,  Iowa.  Born:  Feb. 
25,  1921,  Wayland,  Iowa,  to 
Peter  J.  and  Sarah  Rich 
Graber.  Died:  Jan.  2,  1997, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  of  injuries  from 
an  automobile  accident.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Ruth  Freyen- 
berger  Graber;  children: 
Judy  Kliewer,  Rita  Steiner, 
Jerry,  Randy,  Sid;  brothers 
and  sisters:  Dillon,  Dwight, 
Doreen,  Drusilla  Retor, 
Delilah  Deck;  15  grandchil- 
dren, one  great-grandchild. 
Funeral  and  burial:  Jan.  6, 
Sugar  Creek  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Roger  Farmer 
and  Ruben  Chupp. 

Horst,  Alice  V.  Heatwole, 
84,  Dayton,  Va.  Born:  June 
14,  1912,  Dayton,  Va.,  to 
Enos  and  Clara  Shank  Heat- 
wole. Died:  Jan.  5,  1997, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  Sur- 
vivors— husband:  Lloyd  S. 
Horst;  children:  Joseph, 
James,  Amos,  Enos,  Rachel 
Schrock,  Reuben,  Anna 
Miller;  brothers  and  sisters: 
David  Heatwole,  Nelson 
Heatwole,  Hannah  Huber, 
Eunice  Wenger;  21  grand- 
children, 11  great-grandchil- 
dren. Funeral  and  burial: 
Jan.  8,  Bank  Mennonite 
Church,  by  John  Risser,  Eld- 
win  Campbell,  Lester  Heat- 
wole, Charles  Heatwole,  and 
David  Burkholder. 

Lind,  Lloyd  Lawrence,  89, 
Shedd,  Ore.  Born:  May  15, 
1907,Wadsworth,  Ohio,  to 
Norman  Arthur  and  Sarah 
Flohr  Lind.  Died:  Dec.  24, 
1996,  Albany,  Ore.,  of  cancer. 
Survivors — children:  Pauline 


King,  Margaret  Wyse,  Clif- 
ford, Norman,  Helen  Thomas, 
Allen,  Ruby  Scruggs,  Ken- 
neth, LaVerne  Lind,  Eilene 
Snyder,  Glenn,  Leona  Biggs, 
Lester,  Robert;  brothers:  Nor- 
man, Millard,  Gilbert  Wilbert; 
34  grandchildren,  18  great- 
grandchildren, 3  stepgreat- 
grandchildren.  Predeceased 
by:  Mary  Zehr  Lind  (wife).  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  Jan.  3, 
Fairview  Mennonite  Church, 
by  James  Roth  and  Allen 
Lind. 

Mast,  Rodney  Dale,  17,  Mor- 
gantown,  Pa.  Born:  April  23, 
1979,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  to  Herbert 
and  Rhoda  Martin  Mast. 
Died:  Jan.  7,  1997,  Morgan- 
town,  Pa.,  of  leukemia.  Sur- 
vivors— brothers  and  sister: 
Daryl,  James,  Richard,  Maria. 
Funeral:  Jan.  11,  Conestoga 
Mennonite  Church,  by 
Nathan  Stoltzfus  and  Harvey 
Stoltzfus.  Burial:  Pine  Grove 
Cemetery. 

Miller,  Martha  R.,  86.  Born: 
July  20,  1910,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
to  Noah  and  Clara  May  Yoder 
Long.  Died:  Dec.  28,  1996,  Pi- 
geon, Mich.  Survivors — hus- 
band: Earl  Miller;  children: 
Lowell,  Maxine  Kauffman, 
Leland;  9  grandchildren,  6 
great-grandchildren.  Funeral 
and  burial:  Dec.  31,  Pigeon 
River  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Thomas  Beachy  and  Luke 
Yoder. 

Noftsier,  Romeyn  V.,  77,  Cas- 
torland,  N.Y.  Born:  March  17, 
1919,  Martinsburg,  N.Y.,  to 
Romeyn  and  Mollie  Moser 
Noftsier.  Died:  Jan.  3,  1997, 
Carthage,  N.Y.,  of  a  stroke. 
Survivors — wife:  Alice  Heans 
Noftsier;  children:  Robert, 
Romeyn,  Roberta  Blair; 
brothers  and  sisters:  Arlin, 
Judson,  Newell,  Inez  Lyndak- 
er,  Violet  Fairchild,  Lila 
Weber,  Shirley  Noftsier, 
Carol  Widrick;  4  grandchil- 
dren. Funeral  and  burial: 
Jan.  6,  First  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Eric  Buzzell. 

Nussbaum,  Evelyn  Amstutz, 
84,  Mt.  Eaton,  Ohio.  Born: 
Aug.  15,  1912,  Kidron,  Ohio, 
to  Amos  B.  and  Fannie 
Zuercher  Amstutz.  Died:  Jan. 
7,  1997,  Mt.  Eaton,  Ohio.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Howard, 
Bob,  Harry,  Phil,  Phyllis  Ger- 
ber;  brother  and  sisters:  Evan 
Amstutz,  Sylvia  Martin,  Mil- 
dred Nussbaum,  Edith 
Schrock;  13  grandchildren,  6 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Harvey  Nussbaum 
(husband)  and  Harold  Dean 
(son).  Funeral  and  burial: 
Jan.  11,  Kidron  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Bill  Detweiler  and 
Harvey  Schrock. 


Rhodes,    John    Roy,  93, 

Kalona,  Iowa.  Born:  Sept.  17, 
1903,  Johnson  County,  Iowa, 
to  Christian  J.  and  Eliza  Gin- 
gerich  Rhodes.  Died:  Jan.  11, 
1997,  Kalona,  Iowa.  Sur- 
vivors— sons:  Jay,  Charles; 
brothers  and  sister:  Emery, 
Eldon,  Alta  Marner;  6  grand- 
children, 10  great-grandchil- 
dren. Predeceased  by:  Grace 
Swartzendruber  Rhodes  (wife) 
and  Charlotte  (daughter).  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  Jan.  14, 
East  Union  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Jay  Miiller  and 
Noah  Helmuth. 

Rosier,  Bessie  Mildred 
Johnson,  81,  Pinto  Md. 
Born:  Oct.  31,  1915,  Ridge- 
ley,  W.Va.,  to  James  and 
Lelia  Johnson.  Died:  Jan.  9, 
1997,  Pinto,  Md.  Survivors- 
children:  Mary,  Helen  Trout- 
man,  Lelia  Cosner;  3  grand- 
children, 2  great-grandchil- 
dren, 3  stepgrandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Walter 
Rosier  (husband).  Funeral 
and  burial:  Jan.  11,  Pinto 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Sven 
E.Miller. 

Roth,  Lloyd,  82,  Big  Prairie, 
Ohio.  Born:  Dec.  29,  1914, 
Milford,  Neb.,  to  Joseph  and 
Mary  Roth.  Died:  Jan.  12, 
1997,  Wooster,  Ohio.  Sur- 
vivor— sister:  Mary  Ann  Erb. 
Funeral:  Jan.  15,  Shreve 
Christian  Church,  by  Priscilla 
E.  Jackson. 

Roupp,  Willard  J.,  73,  Hes- 
ston,  Kan.  Born:  May  29, 
1923,  Hesston,  Kan.,  to  John 
and  Lillie  Balmer  Roupp. 
Died:  Jan.  10,  1997,  Newton, 
Kan.  Survivors — wife:  Elda 
Duerksen  Roupp;  children: 
James,  Bradley,  Randy, 
Renae  Alison;  brothers  and 
sisters:  Milford,  Delbert, 
Ruth  Yutzy,  Elda  Guhr;  9 
grandchildren.  Funeral:  Jan. 
13,  Hesston  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Cheryl  Hersh- 
berger  and  Ritch  Hoch- 
stetler.  Burial:  Eastlawn 
Cemetery. 

Slaubaugh,  Benjamin  Cle- 
dus  "Clet",  88,  Morgantown, 
Ky.  Born:  Mylo,  N.D.,  to 
Simon  J.  and  Lydia  Swartz- 
entruber  Slaubaugh.  Died: 
Jan.  7,  1997,  Morgantown, 
Ky.  Survivors — wife:  Beatrice 
Norris  Slaubaugh;  children: 
Linda  West,  Gary,  Eddie; 
brothers  and  sisters:  Tobias, 
Elmer,  Calvin,  Vernon,  Mary 
Graber,  Sylvia  Graber, 
Dorothy  Shrock;  11  grand- 
children, 3  great-grandchil- 
dren. Funeral  and  burial: 
Jan.  12,  Ridgeview  Menno- 
nite Church. 

He  pastored  the  Ridgeview 
Mennonite  Church. 
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They  really  have  been  two  good  years 


Two  years  ago  (Jan.  3,  1994),  I  wondered  on 
this  page  if  1995  might  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
more  significant  years  in  the  life  of  the  Menno- 
nite  church.  Now  it's  always  dangerous  to  pre- 
guess  history.  But  I  raised  that  question  be- 
cause the  church  had  to  accept  or  reject  three 
things  that  year:  (1)  a  new  confession  of  faith; 
(2)  a  new  vision  statement;  (3)  the  merger  of 
the  Mennonite  Church  (MC)  and  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church  (GC). 

In  July  1995,  we  said  "yes"  to  all  three.  We've 
had  almost  18  months  to  live  with  those  deci- 
sions. Were  they  good  ones? 

They  appear  to  have  been.  The  new  confes- 
sion, for  example,  has  been  widely  accepted. 
With  some  22,500  in  print,  the  Provident  Book- 
store chain  reports  the  confession  one  of  its  top 
five  best-sellers  in  1996.  This  past  September, 
Ingram,  the  world's  largest  book  distributor, 
had  so  many  requests  for  Confession  of  Faith  in 
a  Mennonite  Perspective  that  it  ranked  79  out  of 
the  160,000  titles  this  company  has  in  invento- 
ry. Even  Ingram  officials  were  surprised  to  find 
a  Mennonite  confession  of  faith  in  that  slot! 

The  confession  has  not  only  sold;  it's  also 
been  used.  In  addition  to  the  Bible,  Confession 
of  Faith  in  a  Mennonite  Perspective  is  well  on 
its  way  to  becoming  our  chief  resource  in  con- 
versations about  faith  and  practice. 

The  new  Vision:  Healing  and  Hope  statement 
is  also  giving  new  energy  to  our  life  together. 
Since  1995,  versions  of  this  statement  have 
been  adopted  by  both  area  conferences  and 
individual  congregations.  Everywhere  I  go 
these  days,  I  see  the  Vision:  Healing  and  Hope 
banner  hanging  in  our  buildings.  We  are  asking 
each  other,  "What  does  it  mean  to  be  people  of 
healing  and  hope  in  a  broken  world?" 

Even  a  subject  as  mundane  as  merging  GC 
and  MC  structures  has  some  of  us  dreaming 
new  dreams.  Though  we're  finding  integration 
hard  work,  the  mood  is  to  get  on  with  it.  The 
question  I  used  to  be  asked  most  often  was: 
"Why?"  Now  it's:  "When?" 

Yes,  1995  and  1996  were  good  years  for  the 
church.  I  don't  say  that,  however,  because  of 
sales  of  the  confession  or  the  acceptance  of  the 
vision.  I  say  it  because  of  what  didn't  happen. 

We  didn't  split.  We  didn't  splinter.  Though 
we  lost  a  few  congregations — ostensibly  for 
other  reasons — as  a  denomination  we  managed 
to  refine  what  we  believe,  to  find  a  common 


vision  for  our  future,  and  to  agree  as  MCs  and 
GCs  to  do  so  together.  And  we  remained  united, 
peaceful — a  viable,  energetic  part  of  God's 
kingdom. 

Any  one  of  these  decisions  had  the  potential 
to  divide  us.  We've  split  over  things  much  less 
important  in  the  past:  who  should  lead  us;  what 
we  should  wear;  who  should  be  allowed  to  be 
part  of  us.  Not  this  time. 

Why  not? 

Part  of  the  reason  is  the  dedication  and  skill 
of  those  who  worked  on  these  issues.  The 
Confession  of  Faith  Committee,  for  example, 
took  the  time  to  send  draft  after  draft  to 
conferences  and  congregations  for  comment. 
The  Integration  Exploration  Committee  almost 
wore  themselves  out  meeting  in  major  MC  and 
GC  areas  in  North  America,  listening  to  people 
talk  about  merger.  The  committee  that  came  up 
with  Vision:  Healing  and  Hope  put  as  its  first 
priority  establishing  a  network  of  prayer,  not 
only  for  its  own  work,  but  also  for  the 
confession  and  for  integration. 

I  believe  God  heard  and  answered  those 
prayers.  As  a  result,  the  Mennonite  church 
experienced  the  power  of  the  Spirit  that  James 
M.  Lapp  describes  in  this  issue  (see  page  1). 
God's  Spirit  came  on  us  and  helped  us  overcome 
the  principalities  and  powers  among  us. 

For  these  are  there,  even  in  the  church. 
Sometimes  we  call  them  "heated  debates"  or 
"severe  disagreements."  Too  often  it  is  anger 
and  jockeying  for  authority  and  control  that 
characterize  our  disagreements  about  faith  and 
practice.  Paul  called  these  "stupid  and 
senseless  controversies"  (2  Tim.  2:23). 

Dare  we  believe  the  Spirit  has  been  among 
us  the  past  years,  helping  us  conquer  the 
principality  of  argument  and  rise  above 
the  power  of  political  moves?  Can  we  thank  God 
that  we  have  come  through  an  intense  time  of 
interaction  and  decision  to  be  a  stronger,  more 
united  church?  Might  we  believe  we  have 
learned  a  unity  that  will  help  us  solve  other 
difficult  issues  we  face? 

We've  come  through  two  good  years.  History 
will  have  to  decide  how  much  they  reshape  our 
church  and  make  us  more  faithful  followers  of 
Jesus  Christ.  But  the  potential  is  there  for  us  to 
live  more  truly  as  people  of  healing  and  hope  in 
a  broken  world. — jlp 
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Beauty  and  harmony  come  through  voluntary  con- 
straints, through  making  the  choice  to  limit  freedom. 
As  much  as  we  want  to  live  without  boundaries,  har- 
mony comes  through  the  constraints  that  we  choose. 
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Surviving  freedom, 
even  in  marriage 

Christian  marriage  is  a  haven  for  imper- 
fect persons  who  deliberately  choose  or- 
der over  chaos.  Marital  freedom  is  a  story 
of  voluntary  constraint,  of  servanthood. 


We  recently  tried  to  show  our  grand- 
daughter how  to  play  an  Autoharp. 
We  were  strumming  chords,  having 
fun,  and  trying  to  make  music.  She  was 
bothered,  however,  with  the  idea  of  pressing 
the  keys  to  produce  those  wonderful  chords. 
She  wanted  to  strum  it  her  way,  by  herself — 
without  pressing  keys!  To  her,  a  C  major 
chord  or  an  F  minor  chord  were  unimportant, 
even  intrusive.  She  just  wanted  to  hear  all 
the  strings. 

But  she  also  discovered  that  when  you  hear 
all  the  notes  at  the  same  time,  you  have 
musical  chaos.  We  can  only  hear  the  sounds 
of  the  C  major  chord  if  we  press  the  key  that 
keeps  the  other  strings  silent.  Our  music 
making  that  day  did  not  go  on  very  long. 

That  experience,  however,  reminded  us  of 
an  important  concept:  beauty  and  harmony 
come  through  voluntary  constraints,  by  mak- 
ing a  choice  to  limit  freedom.  A  marriage,  for 
example,  works  better  when  husbands  and 
wives  choose  limits.  As  with  the  Autoharp, 
total  freedom  creates  chaos.  As  much  as  we 
want  to  live  without  boundaries,  harmony 
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The  Bible  is  essentially  a  story  of  freedom 
offered,  freedom  mishandled,  consequences, 
repentance,  and  the  acceptance  of  bound- 
aries— a  most  familiar  cycle  to  all  of  us. 


comes  through  the  constraints  that  we  choose. 

Free  will  is,  of  course,  at  the  core  of  our  hu- 
manity. Choice  is  a  gift  given  to  all  of  us  in  the 
garden  of  Eden.  Joseph  Haydn  handles  the  di- 
lemma briefly  in  his  musical  The  Creation  by 
having  an  angel  offer  one  brief  warning  to  Adam 
and  Eve:  "Let  vain  delusion  lead  you  not  astray 
— to  want  more  than  you  have,  and  know  more 
than  you  should  know."  But  instead  of  portray- 
ing the  results  of  their  choice,  Haydn  skips 
from  the  warning  to  the  grand  finale — all  very 
inspiring — but  not  a  word  is  said  about  the 
choice  they  made. 

T  f  only  it  were  that  easy  to  skip  over  the  con- 
I  sequences  of  our  choices.  But  the  blessing  of 
J.  freedom  can  be  lost  through  wrong  choices. 
Adam  and  Eve  were  given  a  simple  boundary, 
which  they  crossed.  The  Bible  is  filled  with  the 
constant  struggles  of  God's  people  since  then 
with  this  freedom.  God  gave  Moses  laws — the 
Ten  Commandments — to  create  order.  Look  at 
what  happened  to  the  children  of  Israel,  to 
David,  to  Lot's  wife,  to  Peter,  and  to  Judas.  The 
Bible  is  essentially  a  story  of  freedom  offered, 
freedom  mishandled,  consequences,  repen- 
tance, and  the  acceptance  of  boundaries.  That 
cycle  is  familiar  to  most  of  us. 

Boundaries  are  troubling,  especially  when 
they  seem  arbitrary  and  are  used  by  those  in 
authority  to  control.  We  grumble  when  we  are 
reminded  that  we  are  mishandling  our 
newfound  freedom — and  it  is  difficult  to  know 
the  difference  between  human  and  divine 
boundaries.  But  we  do  know  that  mishandled 
freedom  can  become  a  new  kind  of  captivity. 

What  connection  does  this  have  to  marriage? 
Our  society  in  the  past  three  decades  has 
moved  away  from  structure  and  restraints  and 
replaced  them,  at  times,  by  uncertainty  and 
void.  In  this  so-called  postmodern  period,  it 
seems  few  of  the  old  rules  apply.  Decisions — 
when  they  are  made — are  often  made  without 
any  sense  of  history  or  precedent  and  often 
without  thought  to  their  consequences. 

Because  of  this  perceived  void,  we  hear  a 
steady  drumbeat  calling  us  to  return  to  tradi- 
tional family  values.  Apart  from  the  fact  that 
this  theme  has  been  hijacked  by  the  politicians 
for  their  own,  perhaps  self-serving,  purposes, 
there  is  a  discomfort  abroad  in  the  land  and  in 
the  church  with  the  absence  of  structure. 

Why  are  so  many  marriages  in  trouble? 
When  our  marital  Autoharps  get  strummed 
today,  why  doesn't  someone  press  the  C  major 
key  to  make  it  all  right? 


People  have  always  struggled  against  being 
constrained.  We  sometimes  choose  the  disso- 
nance of  an  argument  over  the  harmony  of  a 
solution — the  "It's  your  fault"  rather  than  the 
"I'm  sorry."  Our  grandchildren  keep  searching 
our  pantry,  not  for  broccoli  but  for  candy.  With 
this  newfound  freedom  from  restraint,  I  am  led 
to  believe  that  each  day  is  mine  alone  to  shape 
as  I  choose. 

But  is  it?  Am  I  not  a  part  of  a  bigger  context? 
In  an  authority  vacuum,  no  one  will  confront 
me  if,  in  seizing  the  day,  I  am  moving  onto 
another  time-consuming  hobby  or  another  job 
that  takes  all  of  my  energy — or  giving  up  too 
quickly  on  my  present  relationship  without 
thinking  fully  of  the  consequences. 

Few  of  us  would  choose  to  return  to  the  sim- 
plistic world  of  the  family  sitcoms  from  the 
1970s.  Few  of  us  would  choose  to  return  to  the 
days  of  rigid  male  domination  or  of  relation- 
ships either  filled  with  abuse  or  empty  from 
neglect.  We  are  finally  understanding  that  in 
Christ  there  is  neither  male  nor  female.  That 
has  been  as  freeing  to  the  captors  as  to  the 
captives.  But  what  we  do  with  our  new 
freedoms  determines  whether  we  remain  free 
indeed  or  whether  our  new  captor  is  competi- 
tion, materialism,  experimentation,  and  discon- 
nection. Only  when  we  realize  that  true  free- 
dom never  exists  in  a  vacuum  and  that  our  self- 
enhancement,  self-esteem,  self-actualization, 
and  self-goals  must  be  placed  against  the  back- 
drop of  the  good  of  our  spouse  and  the  Scrip- 
ture worked  out  in  the  Christian  community — 
only  then  will  we  be  free  indeed. 

Are  marriages  in  1997  surviving  freedom? 
Clearly  the  quality  of  marriage  has  improved 
with  our  new  understanding  of  mutuality, 
cooperation,  and  respect  for  the  dignity  and 
feelings  of  the  other.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  cou- 
ples consciously  working  on  their  relationships. 
Unfortunately,  with  this  new  attention  has 
come  a  saturation  of  "How  to  fix  your  marriage" 
books,  tapes,  and  retreats — perhaps  both 
trivializing  the  subject  and  boring  us  to  death. 

We  don't  lack  for  information,  and  many 
people  do  want  to  be  better  spouses. 
But  for  some,  marital  perfection  has 
become  a  new  kind  of  captivity  of  "going  by  the 
book."  We  have  often  heard  one  spouse  say  to 
the  other,  "Honey,  you  should  have  heard  what 
Dr.  So-and-so  said  on  the  radio  today,"  and  a 
spouse's  retort  of  some  planetary  advice  from 
Venus  or  Mars.  We  must  be  careful  that  in  our 
search  for  a  new  kind  of  freedom  in  marriage 
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we  not  become  a  captive  to  the  so-called  experts 
of  our  day! 

The  church  should  be  at  the  forefront  of  en- 
couraging good  marriage;  however,  it  should 
not  participate  in  popularizing  fads  that  are 
here  today  and  gone  tomorrow,  leaving  victims 
in  its  wake.  For  some,  this  impact  is  only  min- 
imal, but  for  others  these  fads  have  resulted  in 
discarding  marriages  that  were  not  measuring 
up  to  some  mythical  standard. 

Ironically,  the  Bible  says  surprisingly  little 
about  marriage  itself.  It  offers  no  answers  for 
how  an  INTP  and  an  ESTJ  (as  defined  by  the 
Myers-Briggs  personality  test)  can  get  along  or 
for  avoiding  co-dependency  or  for  living  in 
marital  ecstasy.  The  Bible  does  refer  to 
adultery  and  to  husbands  loving  their  wives  as 
Christ  loves  the  church.  And  there  is  the  "love" 


chapter,  1  Corinthians  13,  that  is  read  at  so 
many  weddings.  But  even  that  is  not  meant 
specifically  for  marriage. 

The  Bible  is  most  helpful  because  it  is  a 
simple  yet  profound  guide  for  order  and  struc- 
tured living — not  the  rigid  order  of  law  but  of 
grace.  This  grace  is  not  cheap,  permitting  fail- 
ure without  consequences  or  responsibility. 
Christian  marriage  is  a  haven  for  imperfect 
persons  who  deliberately  try  to  choose  order 
over  chaos.  Marital  freedom  is  a  story  of  vol- 
untary constraint — of  servanthood — not  popu- 
larized self-actualization  or  sentimentalized 
euphoria.  It  is  a  story  of  all  who  choose  daily  to 
live  within  limits. 

John  Lynch,  a  Methodist  pastor,  tells  this 
story  of  marital  intimacy  and  freedom:  (continued 

A  couple  in  their  senior  years  sold  their  fami-     on  page  4) 
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The  freedom  to  choose  love  is  what 
makes  it  love.  Surviving  freedom  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  for  hu- 
man beings — and  the  most  satisfying. 


(continued        ly  homestead  and  moved  together  to  a  retire- 
from  page  3)     merit  home.  The  years  passed  as  they  enjoyed 
being  together,  talking,  being  with  family  and 
friends.  Gradually  her  eyesight  began  to  dis- 
appear until  she  became  blind  altogether.  Her 
husband  was  at  her  side  as  much  as  possible, 
helping  pass  the  time  more  quickly.  He  decided 
the  least  he  could  do  was  to  describe  what  was 
happening  outside,  in  the  courtyard  and  the 
playground  across  the  street.  He  described  the 
morning  sun  and  the  colors  of  the  changing 
seasons.  He  was  so  excited  one  spring  to 
discover  a  robin  building  a  nest  on  the  window 
ledge.  In  great  detail  he  told  her  about  the 
progression  as  the  eggs  were  laid,  the  mother 
bird  fed  the  babies,  and  the  young  birds 
learned  to  fly  on  their  own.  It  brought  such 
pleasure  to  her. 

One  day,  however,  shortly  after  the  last 
baby  robin  flew  away,  her  husband 
became  ill  and  died.  She  was  sad,  and 
her  days  were  empty  with  no  one  to  tell  her 
about  the  happenings  outside  her  window. 
Eventually,  the  staff  told  her  she  was  getting  a 
roommate.  The  blind  woman  waited  several 
days  for  her  roommate  to  get  settled  before  she 
asked  her  if  she  could  take  a  few  minutes  each 
day  to  tell  her  about  the  activity  outside  their 
window.  She  told  her  roommate  how  her 
husband  helped  pass  the  time  that  way. 

There  was  a  bit  of  silence  before  her  room- 
mate answered.  "Didn't  you  know  there  isn't  a 
window  in  our  room?"  Then  when  the  room- 
mate realized  the  importance  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, she  said,  "What  a  wonderful  gift  your 
husband  gave  to  you  to  help  you  pass  the  time!" 

In  one  sense,  this  husband  was  a  captive  of 
his  wife's  blindness.  In  a  deeper  sense,  he  was 
freed  by  it.  He  was  freed  by  a  deeper  love  that 
put  his  own  needs  aside  for  a  higher  good. 

True  freedom  is  not  in  assuming  your  right 
to  do  something  else  but  in  honoring  a  commit- 
ment. Your  love  for  God — and  your  spouse — is 
always  a  choice.  The  freedom  to  choose  love  is 
what  makes  it  love  at  all. 

Surviving  freedom  is  probably  our  most 
difficult  task  as  human  beings;  it  is  also  our 
most  satisfying. 

Gerald  W.  and  L.  Marlene  Kaufman  are  a 
husband-wife  team  of  marriage,  family,  and 
individual  counselors  who  live  in  Akron,  Pa. 
This  article  was  adapted  from  a  sermon  they 
preached  at  their  home  congregation,  Akron 
Mennonite,  in  September  1996. 


Our  God  comes  and  does  not 
keep  silence.  .  .  .  He  calls  to  the 
heavens  above  and  to  the  earth, 
that  he  may  judge  his  people: 
"Gather  to  me  my  faithful  ones, 
who  made  a  covenant  with  me 
by  sacrifice!"— Ps.  50:3-5,  NRSV 
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READERS  SA  Y 


I read  with  interest  the  Jan.  14 
article  Finding  God's  Way  in  a 
Confusing  Urban  World.  As 

media  coordinator  for  Ten  Thousand 
Villages,  I  cheer  every  time  I  see  the 
new  logo  used.  To  know  that  Janet 
Toews  Berg  and  her  husband  found 
working  with  our  organization  a 
"Pentecost  experience"  is  also  exciting. 

For  an  organization  like  Ten  Thou- 
sand Villages  to  exist,  it  needs  vast 
numbers  of  volunteers  who,  like  Janet, 
see  that  working  together  is  the  only 
way  to  make  this  world  a  better  place. 
It  makes  life  better  for  North  American 
communities  drawn  closer  together 
and  better  for  artisans  in  the  develop- 
ing world  who  receive  vital,  fair  income 
to  share  with  their  families. 

Larry  Guengerich 

Akron,  Pa. 

Thanks  for  Jayne  Byler's  coura- 
geous and  vulnerable  confession 
on  divorce  (Facing  the  Storm 
Called  Divorce,  Jan.  21).  I  suggest  a 
seventh  widely  held  assumption:  all 
divorces  are  the  same.  Storms  are 
given  individual  names  (Fran,  Hugo, 
etc.)  and  each  divorce  situation  should 
be  approached  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 
My  storm  hit  14  years  ago,  before  I 
went  to  seminary.  The  late  Marlin 
Miller  and  countless  others  helped  me 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  rebuild  my 
life,  claim  my  spiritual  gifts,  and  move 
ahead  in  ministry.  Byler's  article 
rekindles  some  dangerous  memories 
for  me  but  also  affirms  that  God  can 
use  broken  vessels. 
Jim  S.  Amstutz 
Quakertown,  Pa. 

Thanks  for  the  article  Facing  the 
Storm  Called  Divorce  (Jan. 
21).  We  hope  that  clearly  stating 
the  six  assumptions  that  are  often 
made  by  non-divorced  Christians  will 
help  them  understand  that  the  de- 
cision to  divorce  is  essentially  the  least 
bad  of  the  terrible,  unbearable  options. 
This  was  certainly  the  case  for  me 
when  I  had  to  make  this  heartbreak- 
ing decision  20  months  ago.  One  of  the 
reasons  I  endured  eight  years  of  what 
turned  out  to  be  a  hopeless  marriage 
was  fear  of  how  the  church  community 
would  respond.  Thankfully,  I  dis- 
covered God's  love,  acceptance,  and 
support  through  the  decision-making 
process  from  Christian  friends,  as  well 
as  confirmation  from  my  parents, 


siblings,  and  my  pastor  that  I  was 
truly  making  the  only  decision  possi- 
ble. Since  then  I  have  often  wished 
that  there  were  a  "Divorced"  section  in 
the  Gospel  Herald  to  let  my  church 
community  know  of  the  "death"  I 
experienced.  For  the  record,  my  divorce 
was  final  on  Dec.  8,  1995. 

Donna  L.  Minter 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Thank  you  for  publishing  Jayne 
Byler's  article  Facing  the 
Storm  Called  Divorce  (Jan. 
21).  With  great  courage  and  insight, 
she  has  named  and  described  several 
myths  about  divorce.  We  greatly  need 
to  hear  her  call  for  the  church  to  give 
understanding  and  compassion,  rather 
than  condemnation,  to  those  torn  apart 
by  divorce. 

Kathleen  Temple 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 

When  Robert  Baker  figured  that 
he  no  longer  needed  to  cross 
his  fingers  when  pledging 
allegiance  to  the  flag  because  he  was 
too  old  to  feed  or  shoot  cannons,  he 
miscalculated  rather  badly  (Will  We 
Forget  the  Uniqueness  of  Our 
Nonresistance  Testimony?  Jan.  28). 

Just  as  in  Baker's  1930  experi- 
ence, young  people  look  across  the 
chapel  at  role  models  and  see  lips 
moving  or  pursed,  fingers  straight  or 
crossed,  and  make  judgements 
accordingly.  At  the  tender  age  of  18, 
they  are  asked  to  make  life-versus- 
death  decisions.  Fight  for  country  if 
ordered?  Kill  a  Moslem  or  a  Christian 
who  happens  to  be  a  citizen  of  Iraq? 
Seventy-six-year-old  crossed  fingers 
may  make  these  youths  struggle  longer 
and  harder  before  answering  these 
questions. 

So  let's  keep  our  old  gnarled  fin- 
gers crossed,  Brother  Baker,  and  if 

Pontius'  Puddle 


Brother  Yoder  is  ever  sworn  (or 
affirmed)  in  a  Secretary  of  War,  he 
can't  point  a  straight  finger  at  us  as 
accomplices. 

John  A.  Hertzler 

Mathews,  Va. 

A tribute  to  Paul  Mininger,  presi- 
dent emeritus  of  Goshen  College, 
who  died  on  Jan.  23:  Behind  the 
formal  and  theological  Paul,  the  teach- 
er, administrator,  and  preacher  Paul, 
the  presidential  and  church  leader 
Paul,  I  found  a  lively  faith,  a  caring 
heart,  a  thinking  mind,  and  a  sense  of 
humor.  I  found  a  strong  dedication  to 
family,  to  Goshen  [Ind.]  College,  to  the 
Mennonite  Church,  and  to  Christ's 
healing  mission  in  the  world. 

Paul  responded  to  the  turbulence  of 
the  sixties  with  patient,  creative,  and 
responsible  leadership  and  saw  the 
issues  and  conflicts  in  society  and  in 
the  church  as  important  learning 
opportunities. 

Paul  believed  the  full  development 
of  the  gifts  of  each  student  for  service 
and  witness  to  the  church  and  the 
world  was  at  the  heart  of  Goshen 
College's  philosophy  of  education. 

Paul  respected  and  loved  students 
and  asked  them  to  be  accountable. 
Paul's  faith  expression  centered  in 
generating  education  for  service.  I 
thank  God  and  Paul  for  a  rich  legacy 
and  a  continuing  challenge! 
At  lee  Beechy 
Goshen,  Ind. 


Gospel  Herald  welcomes  your  letters, 
either  about  our  contents  or  about  is- 
sues and  ideas  currently  facing  the 
church.  Please  keep  letters  brief  and  to 
one  point.  Address:  "Readers  Say,"  616 
Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683. 
E-mail:  GHerald%mph@mcimail.com 
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By  the  power  o\ 


by 

James 
M. 

Lapp 


In  last  week's  issue,  James  Lapp  explored  Paul's 
vision  of  Christ  in  the  cosmos  and  Christ's  tri- 
umph over  the  institutionalized  principalities 
and  powers  in  our  world,  as  outlined  in  Col. 
1:15-20.  This  week  Lapp  examines  the  role  of 
prayer  in  overcoming  these  powers. 

How  do  we  live  as  people  of  healing  and 
hope  when  confronted  with  forces  so  vast 
and  complex,  so  insidious  and  strong?  By 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  prayer  equips  us 
to  meet  this  challenge.  And  how  do  we  pray? 

In  his  prayer  for  the  church  in  Col.  1:9-14, 
Paul  gives  us  five  clues  about  how  to  pray. 

We  must  fervently  pray  to  receive  the 
knowledge  of  God's  will  in  all  spiritual 
wisdom  and  understanding. 

We  need  more  than  bright  minds  and  ad- 
vanced degrees  to  confront  and  find  victory  over 
the  powers  we  face.  We  need  spiritual  insight  to 
understand  the  forces  at  work  in  our  world,  for 
the  enemy  seeks  to  deceive  us  and  disguise 
from  us  exactly  what  is  happening.  We  need 
wisdom  to  discern  how  to  respond  most  appro- 
priately and  how  to  expose  the  folly  of  the 
powers  that  seek  to  victimize  us. 

We  need  spiritual  eyes  to  see  invisible  forces 
that  can  literally  destroy  us  if  we  become  apa- 
thetic and  inattentive  to  the  powers  at  work 
among  us.  We  need  unusual  insight  lest,  on  the 
one  hand,  we  too  lightly  dismiss  the  threat  of 
these  principalities  and  powers — or,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  attribute  too  much  power  to 
these  forces  and  forget  that  they  have  been  dis- 
armed by  Jesus  and  that  victory  is  assured. 

We  must  pray  for  the  Spirit's  help  in 
leading  lives  worthy  of  the  Lord,  lives  that 
bear  fruit  in  every  good  work. 

It  is  not  enough  just  to  be  opposed  to  sin  and 
the  powers  of  this  world.  We  need  to  pray  for 
wisdom  and  courage  to  lead  an  alternative 
lifestyle  that  displays  the  character  of  Jesus  in 
day-to-day  living. 

There  is  a  tendency  for  some  Christians, 
including  Mennonites,  to  be  more  articulate 
about  what  we  should  not  do  than  to  demon- 


strate the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  in  action.  For 
years  we  espoused  nonresistance,  nonconfor- 
mity, and  nonswearing  of  oaths.  These  are  all 
appropriate  issues,  but  they  are  negative  defi- 
nitions of  behavior.  Might  we  pray  that  we 
demonstrate  in  positive  ways  the  character  of 
Jesus  within  us,  in  our  relationships,  and  in 
how  we  engage  ourselves  in  the  world? 

One  young  person  once  challenged  me  to  not 
simply  mouth  platitudes  about  the  sin  of  sex 
before  marriage.  "Tell  me,"  she  asked,  "what 
are  the  positive  benefits  to  be  gained  by  waiting 
for  sex  until  marriage?"  The  test  of  Christian 
faithfulness  is  not  so  much  what  we  don't  do  as 
it  is  a  dynamic  life  that  demonstrates  the  fruits 
of  being  disciples  of  Christ. 

We  must  pray  for  God's  anointing  with 
spiritual  energy  for  this  alternative  life. 

Again  we  are  reminded  that  human  endeav- 
ors fall  short  of  what  is  needed  to  live  out  the 
victory  we  are  offered  in  Christ.  Paul  speaks  of 
God's  "glorious  power,"  perhaps  a  reference  to 
the  power  that  raised  Jesus  from  the  dead. 
Nothing  short  of  resurrection  power  provides 
the  strength  to  model  an  alternative  way. 
Sometimes  I  think  we  Christians  live  perpetu- 
ally in  the  season  midway  between  Easter  and 
Pentecost.  We  celebrate  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  but  stop  short  of  the  full  empowering  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  celebrated  on  Pentecost. 

Agnes  Sanford  once  described  her  image  of 
the  modern  church  as  a  place  where  Jesus  is 
standing  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back 
and  unable  to  do  any  mighty  works.  This  is  "be- 
cause the  ministers  .  .  .  either  didn't  expect  him 
to  do  them  or  didn't  dare  ask  him  to  do  them  for 
fear  that  he  wouldn't  or  couldn't  and  that  their 
own  faith  and  the  faith  of  their  congregations 
would  be  threatened  as  the  result."  Dare  we 
pray  that  the  hands  of  Jesus  will  be  untied? 

We  must  pray  for  the  patience  and  faith 
to  endure. 

Christians  in  the  first-century  church  ex- 
pected opposition.  Do  we?  First-century  Chris- 
tians were  not  puzzled  by  temptations,  perse- 
cution, or  trials.  Are  we?  They  didn't  ask  "why 
bad  things  happen  to  good  people."  Rather,  they 
prayed  for  patience  to  endure. 

One  temptation  in  modern  America  is  to 
confuse  prosperity  and  comfort  with  the  bless- 
ing of  God  and  to  be  lulled  into  believing  all  is 
fine  when  others  speak  well  of  us.  Prepare  for 
opposition,  the  apostles  says.  Expect  struggle 
and  trials.  But  be  assured  that  Jesus  has  dis- 
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armed  the  powers  and  patiently  endure,  know- 
ing the  final  triumph  of  Christ  will  become  a 
full  reality  in  time.  Keep  a  long  view  of  history, 
and  don't  lose  hope  because  immediate  circum- 
stances and  the  short  view  seem  difficult. 

We  must  pray  with  joy  and  thankfulness. 

What  I  have  been  describing  may  seem  heavy 
and  discouraging  to  those  who  are  every  day 
promised  a  life  of  ease  and  prosperity  when 
they  watch  television.  But  we  need  not  be  som- 
ber and  joyless.  "Count  it  all  joy  when  trials 
come,"  James  writes.  "In 
everything  give  thanks,"  Paul 
admonishes  the  Philippians. 
Give  thanks  to  the  God  who 
assures  you  of  an  inheritance 
greater  than  any  retirement 
plan  can  promise. 

Rejoice  in  the  freedom  you 
have  in  not  being  anxious 
about  security  and  the  provi- 
sions of  life.  See  the  beauty  in 
the  small  turn  of  events  in 
which  God's  love  is  so  evident 
and  in  the  support  of  a  com- 
munity that  upholds  you  in 
times  of  crisis  and  need.  Rise 
above  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
and  enter  the  joy  of  the  Lord, 
which  even  adversity  cannot  take  from  us.  "Joy 
is  the  most  infallible  sign  of  the  presence  of 
God,"  Leon  Bloy  reminds  us.  Pray  that  this  sign 
will  be  frequently  evident  in  our  lives. 

In  1992  Nancy  and  I  had  the  privilege  to  visit 
our  Mennonite  sisters  and  brothers  in  Asia  and 
Africa.  We  discovered  that  the  churches  that 
had  suffered  the  most  and  prayed  the  most 
were  growing  the  fastest.  Overseas  churches 
represent  spiritual  vitality  which  could  benefit 
us  in  North  America.  Will  we  be  humble  enough 
to  receive  their  counsel  and  admonitions? 

A  number  of  international  guests  were  with 
us  at  Wichita  '95.  In  a  report  to  Mennonite 
General  Assembly,  they  observed,  "Worldly 
things  have  become  everything  for  the  average 
American.  People  are  so  content  they  have 
forgotten  God  ....  The  American  churches 
need  to  rely  more  on  God  than  on  their  own 
strategies.  Much  prayer  and  moving  of  the 
Spirit  is  needed  to  save  institutions  from  de- 
monization."  Are  we  able  to  hear  and  receive 
these  observations? 

Eugene  Peterson  suggests  prayer  is  the  most 
urgent  action  in  which  we  can  engage.  He 
observes,  however,  that  "it  is  rare  to  find 


American  pastors  who  are  true  contemplatives, 
who  embrace  the  disciplines  that  nurture  a 
continuous  and  ready  access  to  the  soul,  who 
understand  themselves  as  persons  of  prayer  set 
in  a  community  of  prayer."  Might  our  overseas 
sisters  and  brothers  be  able  to  teach  us  to  pray? 

In  his  book,  Engaging  the  Powers,  Walter 
Wink  states  that  we  need  not  limit  our  vision  to 
what  we  as  typical  Americans  think  is  possible. 
"History  belongs  to  the  intercessors  who  believe 
the  future  into  being,"  he  writes.  "Hope  envis- 
ages its  future  and  then  acts  as  if  that  future  is 
now  irresistible."  Inter- 
cessory prayer  releases 
God  to  act  and  to  bring 
about  those  miracles  of 
change  otherwise  not 
possible.  For  some,  Wink 
continues,  "who  feel  called 
by  God  to  establish  jus- 
tice, prayer  seems  a  waste 
of  precious  time.  But  long- 
term  struggle  requires 
constant  inner  renewal, 
else  the  wells  of  love  run 
dry.  Social  action  without 
prayer  is  soulless;  but 
prayer  without  action 
lacks  integrity." 

I  share  these  perspec- 
tives and  this  call  to  prayer  and  dependence  on 
the  Spirit  as  one  who  is  very  much  a  learner, 
desiring  to  grow  in  my  own  prayer  life.  When  a 
spiritual  director  asked  me,  "How  is  your 
prayer?"  I  was  puzzled  and  uncomfortable.  My 
prayer?  Well,  I  pray;  but  my  prayer?  I  am  so  far 
from  the  unceasing  prayer  Paul  speaks  of  in  his 
letters,  from  a  life  of  continuous  devotion  and 
reliance  on  the  power  of  the  Spirit. 

But  I  believe  this  is  our  calling  as  we  seek  to 
live  out  the  church's  new  Vision:  Healing  and 
Hope  statement,  as  we  address  the  challenges 
facing  our  congregations  and  our  conferences, 
and  as  we  announce  the  victory  of  Christ  over 
the  principalities  and  powers  which  attempt  to 
hold  us  in  their  sway.  By  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  appropriated  through  prayer,  may  we 
rise  above  debates  and  quarrels,  fears  and 
despair,  to  listen  and  respond  with  joy  and 
thankfulness  to  our  God. 

James  Lapp,  Souderton  Pa.,  served  as  general 
secretary  of  the  Mennonite  Church  until  this 
past  August.  He  is  now  conference  minister 
for  Franconia  Mennonite  Conference.  He 
and  Nancy  have  three  adult  children. 


It  is  through  prayer 
that  we  rise  above 
debates  and  quar- 
rels, fears  and 
despair,  to  listen 
and  respond  with 

joy  and 
thankfulness  to  the 
acts  of  our  God. 
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Police  seek  amnesty  for  bombing 
South  African  church  offices 

The  police  force  that  upheld  the 
apartheid  regime  was  responsible  for 
the  bombing  of  Khotso  House,  head- 
quarters of  the  South  African  Council 
of  Churches  in  Johannesburg,  and 
Khanya  House,  the  secretariat  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops'  conference  in 
Pretoria.  That  fact  has  been  confirmed 
by  South  Africa's  Truth  and  Reconcili- 
ation Commission. 

Anti-apartheid  activists  had  always 
suspected  that  the  South  African  Police 
(SAP)  were  linked  to  the  bombings  that 
destroyed  the  church  buildings  in  1988. 

Members  of  SAP  have  applied  for 
amnesty  for  several  acts.  One  of  the  re- 
quirements for  receiving  amnesty  is  for 
those  who  committed  violent  acts  to 
make  a  full  disclosure  of  their  actions 
and  reveal  who,  if  anyone,  ordered 
them.  This  is  likely  to  implicate  people 
higher  up  in  the  chain  of  power  in 
South  Africa's  former  white  govern- 
ment.— Ecumenical  News  International 

Churches  around  world  urged 
to  find  a  new  style  of  mission 

Churches  around  the  world  should 
find  a  new  style  of  mission  for  the  new 
millennium,  according  to  a  major  world 
church  gathering  on  mission  which  con- 
cluded a  10-day  meeting  in  December. 

More  than  600  people  took  part  in 
the  conference,  organized  by  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  and  held  in  Sal- 
vador, Brazil. 

The  conference  strongly  criticized  ag- 
gressive evangelistic  methods  by  for- 


peace 


U.S.  citizens  hold  radically  different  spending  prior- 
ities than  those  outlined  by  Congress  in  the  1997  na- 
tional budget.  That  was  the  outcome  of  a  1996  poll 
conducted  by  an  ecumenical  group  of  young  people 
committed  to  Christian  peacemaking  and  concerned 
about  U.S.  military  spending.  They  asked  Washing- 
ton D.C.  pedestrians  last  April  15  to  place  10  pen- 
nies in  one  or  several  of  the  seven  jars  which  were 
labeled  as  follows:  health  care, 
public  assistance,  debt,  physical 
resources,  military,  education,  and 
general  government.  The  218  re- 
spondents said  only  5.6  percent  of 
sjl  the  budget  should  go  toward  mili- 
tary  expenses,  while  the  projected 
1997  budget  allotted  51  percent  to 
current  and  past  military  expenses. 
— Tax  Day  Penny  Poll  news  release 


eign  missionaries  since  the  collapse  of 
communism  in  the  former  Soviet  Union 
and  eastern  Europe.  In  a  series  of  com- 
mitments, participants  also  rejected 
"unethical  forms  of  coercion  and  prose- 
lytism  which  neither  recognize  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  local  churches  nor  are 
sensitive  to  local  cultures." — ENI 

Catholic-evangelical  duo 
meets  with  some  resistance 

Christian  musicians  Michael  Card 
and  John  Michael  Talbot  have  met  re- 
sistance to  their  recent  joint  recording 
and  eight-city  concert  tour. 

Card,  an  evangelical  Protestant, 
and  Talbot,  a  Roman  Catholic  monk, 
recently  recorded  Brother  to  Brother, 
an  album  that  features  a  dozen  of 
their  best-known  songs.  A  Christian 
radio  station  refused  to  promote  the 
concert,  a  Protestant  church  in 
Toronto  canceled  a  solo  concert  by 
Talbot,  Moody  magazine  turned  down 
an  ad  for  the  recording,  and  Moody 
Bible  Institute's  bookstore  would  not 
sell  it. 

Both  musicians  say  they  expected 
some  criticism  for  their  alliance.  Card 
says  he  has  received  40  negative  letters 
about  the  project,  but  he  says  he  has 
also  received  a  dozen  letters  describing 
reconciliation  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants  because  of  the  album. 

— Christianity  Today 

Helping  others  is  the  way  to  fill 
church  with  youth,  poll  finds 

The  key  to  attracting  many  young 
Americans  to  church  is  to  ask  them  to 
help  less  fortunate  peo- 
ple, according  to  a  recent 
survey. 

Serving  the  needs  of 
others  appeals  to  80  per- 
cent of  teenagers  polled 
by  the  Gallup  organiza- 
tion's Princeton  Religion 
Research  Center.  Twen- 
ty percent  of  teenagers 
polled  in  the  survey  said 
they  were  currently  in- 
volved in  "church-spon- 
sored activities  to  help 
less  fortunate  people." 
Sixty  percent  claimed 
they  would  like  to  be  in- 
volved in  that  kind  of  re- 
ligious activity.  Among 
teenagers  who  "have  not 
been  attracted  to  attend 
church  recently,"  68  per- 


cent said  they  would  like  to  participate. 

The  80-percent-favorable  rating  for 
service  to  others  far  outpaced  the  popu- 
larity of  other  church  activities  aimed 
at  young  people. — .EAT 

Religious  belief  in  Germany 
declines  since  reunification 

Religious  belief  in  Germany  has  de- 
clined significantly  since  the  reuni- 
fication of  east  and  west  in  1990,  ac- 
cording to  a  survey  published  by  Der 
Spiegel.  Atheists  and  agnostics 
outnumber  religious  believers  in  the 
nation  for  the  first  time,  the  survey 
found.  Half  of  the  residents  in  western 
Germany  claim  to  be  religious,  while 
one  in  five  east  Germans  make  the 
same  claim. 

Thomas  Kruger,  spokesperson  for 
the  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany, 
says  that  most  Germans  are  neglecting 
religion  rather  than  rejecting  it  delib- 
erately. "While  secularization  is  affect- 
ing Germany,  like  all  Western  coun- 
tries, it  rarely  takes  the  form  of  con- 
scious atheism."  Kruger  adds  that,  in 
his  view,  Christian  faith  cannot  be 
measured  by  merely  asking  which 
tenets  citizens  believe. — Christian 
Century 

Infant  formula  battle  must  resume, 
says  Church  of  England  bishop 

A  senior  Church  of  England  bishop 
has  called  on  the  church  to  resume  a 
boycott  of  Nestle  after  a  survey  found 
the  manufacturer  was  among  compa- 
nies violating  an  international  code  of 
conduct  on  the  promotion  of  substitutes 
for  breast  milk. 

Simon  Barrington-Ward,  Anglican 
bishop  of  Coventry,  described  the  pro- 
motion of  infant  formula  over  breast- 
feeding as  a  "glaring  example  of  com- 
mercial exploitation  in  third  world 
countries,  where  people  are  particular- 
ly vulnerable."  The  bishop  said  women 
in  developed  countries  were  also  affect- 
ed by  pressure  to  switch  prematurely 
from  breast  to  bottle. 

A  survey  report  released  in  Janu- 
ary found  extensive  infringements  of 
the  international  code  on  breast-milk 
substitutes  in  four  countries — Thai- 
land, Poland,  South  Africa,  and  Ban- 
gladesh. 

From  1991  to  1994,  the  Church  of 
England's  ruling  synod  approved  a 
church-sponsored  boycott  of  Nescafe  in- 
stant coffee  because  of  the  controversy 
over  commercial  baby  food. — ENI 
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From  hostility  to  healthy  debate: 

Leaders  discuss  how  to  deal  creatively  with  conflict 


Harrisonburg,  Va.  (EMU) — "A  'good 
Mennonite  congregation'  committed  to 
a  peace  theology  shouldn't  or  won't 
have  conflict.  So  we  try  to  avoid  it." 

"Conflict  usually  involves  the  use  and 
abuse  of  power.  Mennonites  tend  to  be 
suspicious  of  power,  even  while  believ- 


Richmond,  Va.  (MBM) — When  a 
neighborhood  starts  to  "go  bad,"  many 
residents  move  out.  Some,  who  cannot 
afford  to  move,  buy  larger  locks  for 
their  doors. 

Wes  and  Jane  Hare,  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  (MBM)  Voluntary  Service 
workers,  organize  neighborhood  patrols. 
The  Hares — in  cooperation  with  police, 
apartment  complex  owners,  and  the 
First  Mennonite  Church  of  Richmond — 
have  started  what  they  hope  will  become 
regular  neighborhood  patrol  walks. 

"We  are  trying  to  keep  this  simple 
and  see  how  we  can  work  together," 
Wes  says.  "The  neighbors  seem  ready, 
the  police  have  committed  to  partici- 
pate, and  so  have  the  staff  of  the  apart- 
ments. ...  So  it  will  be  up  to  us." 

Growing  interest.  The  first  of  the 
neighborhood  patrol  walks  took  place 
Dec.  15,  with  18  members  of  the 
neighborhood,  including  three  VSers, 
participating.  Although  First  Mennonite 
Church  has  existed  in  the  neighborhood 
for  several  decades,  Hare  says  that  it  has 
largely  become  a  drive-in  church,  which 
doesn't  sit  well  with  all  members  of  the 
church.  "There  are  some  people  in  the 


ing  in  an  all-powerful  God  and  the  em- 
powering work  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 

"Working  creatively  for  peace — 
which  is  not  the  absence  of  conflict — 
may  redefine  or  sharpen  the  focus  of  a 
congregation's  mission." 

Declarations  like  these  rolled  off  the 


church  who  believe  there  should  be  some 
ministry  to  those  who  share  our  common 
space,"  he  says. 

Hare  attributes  the  church's  appar- 
ent new  interest  in  the  neighborhood  to 
a  program  that  was  conducted  by  the 
VS  unit  and  the  church  last  summer. 
For  six  weeks,  neighborhood  children 
and  youth  gathered  in  the  parking  lot 
behind  the  church  for  crafts,  games, 
and  other  recreation.  "The  summer  pro- 
gram provides  a  vehicle  for  some  to  be- 
come more  comfortable  with  meeting 
the  neighbors,"  he  says. 

Richmond  ranks  among  the  top  three 
U.S.  cities  for  its  per  capita  murder 
rate,  competing  for  the  dubious  desig- 
nation with  New  Orleans  and 
Washington.  The  impact  of  drugs  and 
violence  on  the  neighborhood  surround- 
ing the  church  and  the  VS  house  in- 
creases every  year.  "I'm  .  .  .  excited  to 
know  that  we  have  a  growing  number 
of  people  in  the  church  and  the  neigh- 
borhood who  are  willing  to  commit 
themselves  to  making  the  neighbor- 
hood a  safe  place  where  violence  and 
drugs  just  won't  be  tolerated  any 
longer,"  says  Hare. — Christy  Risser 


podium  and  echoed  down  the  hallways  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  during  the 
1997  School  for  Leadership  Training. 

Pastors,  layleaders,  and  students 
from  16  states  and  Ontario  registered 
for  the  Jan.  20-23  conference.  The  215 
participants  explored  avenues  to  build- 
ing peace  and  reconciliation  in  the  local 
church,  community,  and  beyond. 

Welcoming  conflict.  The  keynote  ad- 
dress by  Sara  Wenger  Shenk,  assistant 
dean  and  an  assistant  professor  of  Chris- 
tian education  at  the  seminary,  devel- 
oped the  conference  theme.  She  cited  a 
"widespread  spiritual  hunger"  in  the 
world,  with  people  "looking  for  a  home, 
for  a  welcoming  place  where  seekers' 
needs  can  be  satisfied."  The  answer,  she 
said,  is  for  congregations  to  be  "dwelling 
places  for  God  with  Christ  at  the  center." 

Fourteen  classes  were  offered  on  top- 
ics ranging  from  "Peacemaking  Evange- 
lism" and  "Praying  for  Peace"  to  "Peace 
and  War  in  the  Post-Cold  War  Era," 
"Peacebuilding  for  Children,"  and  "Mak- 
ing Peace  with  One's  Self  and  the  Past." 

"Conflict  can  help  stimulate  personal 
and  corporate  growth,"  asserted  Nancy 
Good  Sider  in  a  two-day  class  she  led  on 
transforming  congregational  conflict. 

Sider,  who  teaches  half-time  in 
EMU's  conflict  transformation  program 
and  has  a  private  counseling  and  medi- 
ation practice,  stated  that  "in  order  to 
reduce  conflict  in  our  midst,  we  need  to 
welcome  more." 

A  congregation  with  an  atmosphere 
that  "invites  disagreement"  is  a  stron- 
ger, more  dynamic  church,  Sider  main- 
tained. 

Missing  chances  to  hear  God.  To 

move  from  hostility  toward  healthy  de- 
bate, she  advocated  setting  ground 
rules  and  establishing  boundaries  for 
tackling  controversy. 

"Conflict  is  often  painful  and  some- 
times won't  be  resolved,"  Sider  told  the 
class.  "But  if  we  avoid  it,  we  may  be 
missing  opportunities  to  hear  God's 
voice  among  us." 

At  a  pre-conference  event,  Menno- 
nite theologian  John  Howard  Yoder  led 
a  three-hour  workshop  on  "Peace  The- 
ology at  the  End  of  the  Century:  Retro- 
spect and  Prospect." 

During  evening  sessions,  veteran 
EMU  English  professor  Jay  B.  Landis 
gave  readings  on  peace-related  themes, 
and  Peter  J.  Dyck  of  Scottdale,  Pa.,  told 
stories  of  active  peacemaking  from  his 
years  of  relief  work  with  Mennonite 
Central  Committee. — Jim  Bishop 


Nancy  Good  Sider  invites  participants  in  her  School  for  Leadership  Training  class 
to  come  up  with  images  that  describe  how  conflict  is  dealt  with  their  congregations. 


VSers  begin  patrol  walks  in  Richmond  neighborhood 
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Bihar  Mennonites  mark 
50  years  with  celebration 

Chandwa,  India  (MBM) — It  only  took 
a  few  moments  for  the  flames  to  pass 
from  the  lighted  candles  of  three  Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Missions  (MBM)  repre- 
sentatives to  those  held  by  members  of 
the  Bihar  Mennonite  Church  during  50th 
anniversary  ceremonies  here  Jan.  2. 

Those  moments  retold  50  years  of 
history  as  hundreds  of  individual 
flames  pierced  the  falling  darkness, 
flickering  from  the  candles  of  nearly 
800  members  of  the  Bihar  Mennonite 
Mandli,  the  registered  name  of  the  In- 
dian church  with  18  congregations  and 
about  1,000  adherents. 

•  •  • 

"The  whole  crowd  was  full  of  little 
lights,"  says  James  Krabill,  MBM  vice 
president  for  mission  advocacy  and 
communication,  who  participated  in 
the  worship  service.  "MBM  passed 
them  on  to  [Bihar]  church  leadership, 
church  leadership  passed  them  on  to 
congregational  representatives,  and 
these  in  turn  passed  them  on  to  indi- 
vidual members,  who  were  called  to  be 
the  light  to  the  world." 

This  ceremony — in  which  MBM 
representatives  Dale  Schumm,  Stanley 
Green,  and  Mark  Kniss  also  handed 
over  a  Bible  and  a  cross — was  designed 
by  the  Bihar  Mennonite  Church  to  sym- 
bolically reenact  its  50-year  history. 

In  1946,  MBM  workers  S.  J.  and 
Ida  Hostetler  began  a  new  work  in 
Bihar  for  Mennonites,  who  then  had  a 
50-year  history  in  India  that  included 
building  hospitals  and  schools.  "What 
is  significant  about  the  beginning  of 
this  church  is  it  reflected  a  conscious 
decision  to  change  missiological  strat- 
egy," says  MBM  president  Stanley  W. 
Green.  He  delivered  the  keynote  ser- 
mon of  the  Jan.  2-3  celebration  at  the 
Mennonite  Mission  Compound  at 
Chandwa,  which  is  now  the  church 
headquarters  after  being  one  of  the 
four  original  mission  stations.  "Until 
that  point  in  Dhamtari,  MBM  focused 
on  building  institutions.  This  was  a 
real  deliberate  attempt  [primarily  in 
Bihar]  to  plant  the  church  rather 
than  build  institutions." 

•  •  • 

Since  its  inception,  the  Bihar  church 
in  northeast  India  has  grown  to  include 
about  800  registered  members.  In  the 
early  1970s,  MBM  shifted  the  responsi- 
bilities for  the  church's  leadership  and 


Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  president  Stanley  Green  and  Dale  Schumm,  MBM 
director  for  Asia  and  the  Middle  East  (both  far  left),  symbolically  hand  over  the 
light,  word,  and  cross  of  the  gospel  to  Bihar  Mennonite  Church  leaders  Daniel 
Tirkey,  Hero  Kujur,  and  Masadas  Minz  {left  to  right)  in  a  service  on  Jan.  2  in 
Chandwa,  India.  MBM  workers  planted  the  church  50  years  ago,  passing  on 
church  institutions  and  authority  from  North  American  to  indigenous  ownership. 


ownership  of  mission  properties  to  the 
indigenous  church.  The  last  MBM 
worker  left  Bihar  in  1973. 

Schumm,  who  led  an  18-member 
MBM  tour  group  in  conjunction  with 
Mennonite  World  Conference  Assembly 
13,  was  involved  in  that  shift,  having 
served  as  an  overseer.  Schumm  and 
other  MBM  representatives  returned 
Jan.  1-5  to  help  Bihar  Mennonites  cele- 


brate with  ceremonies  that  included  a 
handover  of  the  gospel's  light,  word, 
and  cross  from  the  North  Americans 
who  brought  it  to  them  initially. 

"They  saw  that  as  them  taking  re- 
sponsibility now  for  the  promulgation 
of  the  gospel  in  that  region,"  says 
Green.  "I  sort  of  lament  that  they  didn't 
hand  the  light  back  to  us.  .  .  .  They 
have  something  to  share  with  us  too." 


REPS  Network  .  Salunga,  Pa. 
(EMM)— Conrad  Esh  (second  from 
right)  watches  as  Derrick  Charles, 
Matthias  Hess,  and  Peter  Shirk  (left 
to  right)  try  to  solve  a  word  scram- 
ble in  the  winter  Bible  school  class 
that  Esh  is  teaching  at  Millersville 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  Church.  Esh  is  a 
member  of  the  REP  Network,  a  ser- 
vice of  Eastern  Mennonite  Missions' 
Discipleship  Ministries  department. 
REPS  is  an  acronym  for:  raising 
mission  awareness,  encouraging 
congregations,  practicing  a  ministry 
skill,  and  soliciting  prayer,  re- 
sources, and  personnel.  The  REPS 
Network  is  made  up  of  alumni  of  at 
least  one  of  Discipleship  Ministries' 
programs  and  links  the  young  adult 
volunteers  with  congregations  who 
need  people  to  speak  in  Bible  stud- 
ies and  youth  retreats  or  lead  other 
events. 
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Religious  coalition  regist 

Washington,  D.C.  (MCC  U.S.)— The 
Coalition  for  the  Free  Exercise  of  Reli- 
gion, of  which  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee U.S.  is  a  part,  has  filed  a  brief 
with  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  support- 
ing the  claim  that  the  Religious  Free- 
dom Restoration  Act  (RFRA)  of  1993  is 
constitutional. 

On  Feb.  19,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
will  hear  legal  arguments  in  City  of 
Boerne  v.  Flores,  a  case  challenging 
RFRA's  constitutionality.  The  court's 
decision  is  expected  later  this  summer. 

Flores'  outcome  could  have  significant 
ramifications  for  Mennonites,  according 
to  MCC  U.S.  staff.  RFRA  was  designed 
to  protect  everyone's  religious  liberty, 
but  those  most  in  need  of  such  protec- 
tion are  small  denominations  or  sects 
with  unpopular  beliefs — such  as  Men- 
nonites. With  RFRA,  if  the  government 
wants  to  reinstate  military  conscription, 
compel  public  school  students  to  salute 
the  flag,  force  Mennonite  colleges  to  hire 
non-Anabaptist  professors  or  accept 
military  recruiters  on  campus,  those 
who  object  on  religious  grounds  are  like- 
ly to  be  accommodated.  Without  RFRA, 
persons  of  faith  would  have  likely  lost 
those  cases.  For  the  past  century,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  wrestled  with  the 

Peace  network  begins, 
history  project  launched 

Calcutta,  India  (Meetinghouse) — 
Networks  of  Mennonite  peacemakers 
and  theologians  and  a  global  Menno- 
nite history  project  began  at  Mennonite 
World  Conference  Assembly  13  held 
here  early  in  January. 

The  MWC  Peace  Council,  formed  in 
1993,  approved  the  creation  of  a  Global 
Anabaptist  Peace  and  Justice  Network 
for  communication  of  prayer  concerns 
and  peace  actions. 

Forty-eight  people  attended  a  two- 
day  consultation  on  theological  educa- 
tion before  the  MWC  Assembly.  The 
group  wants  to  start  a  network  of  theo- 
logical educators,  beginning  with  the 
publication  of  papers  given  during  the 
consultation. 

Historians  launched  a  Global 
Mennonite  History  Project.  Their  goal 
is  to  complete  by  2003  or  2005  a  book 
that  tells  the  Anabaptist  story  from  an 
international  viewpoint.  Former  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  executive 
secretary  John  A.  Lapp  will  coordinate 
the  project. — Paul  Schrag 


rs  concern  with  court 

question  of  when,  for  the  community's 
good,  a  religious  practice  can  and  should 
be  forbidden.  Their  answer,  developed 
over  the  years,  was  that  the  government 
could  not  substantially  burden  religion 
without  a  "compelling  interest." 

In  1990  everything  changed.  In  Em- 
ployment Division  v.  Smith,  the  Supreme 
Court,  by  a  slim  majority,  threw  out  the 
"compelling  interest"  standard,  shocking 
the  religious  community.  Justice  Antonin 
Scalia  explained  the  court's  Smith  deci- 
sion by  saying  "we  cannot  afford  the  lux- 
ury" of  too  much  religious  freedom  in  to- 
day's modern,  diverse  society. 

Coalition  forged.  But  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  believers  disagreed.  In  reaction 
to  the  Smith  decision,  one  of  the  most  di- 
verse coalitions  ever  forged  on  Capitol 
Hill  came  together  to  win  back  religious 
liberty.  Sixty-eight  religious  and  civil  lib- 
erties organizations — including  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Evangelicals,  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  the 
Baptist  Joint  Committee  on  Public  Af- 
fairs, the  American  Jewish  Committee, 
the  American  Muslim  Council,  and  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  (MCC)  U.S.— 
formed  the  Coalition  for  the  Free  Exer- 
cise of  Religion.  The  coalition  drafted  the 
RFRA,  which  Congress  overwhelmingly 
supported  and  President  Clinton  signed 
into  law  in  November  1993. 

RFRA  writes  into  law  the  "com- 
pelling interest"  test  that  the  Court 
used  before  the  Smith  case.  It  ensures 
that  religious  practice  receives  strong 
protection  by  requiring  the  government 
to  justify  any  substantial  burdens  on 
religion.  This  higher  standard  does  not 
guarantee  every  religious  practice  is 
legally  permissible  but  does  make  it 
much  more  difficult  for  government  to 
infringe  on  religious  practices. 

Now  again  in  1997,  the  issue  of  reli- 
gious liberty  has  returned  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  City  of  Boerne  v.  Flores,  the 
court  will  decide  whether  Congress  had 
the  authority  to  enact  RFRA.  RFRA's  op- 
ponents say  it  violates  the  separation-of- 
powers  doctrine  because  Congress  over- 
ruled a  Supreme  Court  decision  without 
amending  the  Constitution.  Through 
RFRA,  they  argue,  Congress  is  trying  to 
tell  the  courts  how  to  decide  its  cases. 

"One  can't  overstate  the  importance 
of  this  case,"  says  J.  Brent  Walker,  gen- 
eral counsel  for  the  Baptist  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Affairs.  "It  may  be  the 
most  important  religious  liberty  case  in 
50  years." — Karl  Shelly 


Getting  acquainted  was  one  of  the 

benefits  of  a  day  of  joint  worship  on  -Jan.  19 
for  two  Mennonite  congregations  in 
Portland,  Ore.  Members  of  Iglesia  I 'en to- 
cos tea  Restauracion  in  Milwaukie  joined  the 
worship  service  of  Sunrise  Mennonite 
Church  in  Clackamas,  and  Sunrise  members 
worshiped  with  Iglesia  Pentecostes  Restau- 
racion in  the  evening.  Both  services  were 
followed  by  a  meal  during  which  members  of 
the  Hispanic  and  Anglo  congregations  could 
interact  informally.  The  worship  exchange 
allowed  the  two  congregations,  who  are 
discussing  the  possibility  of  buying  and 
sharing  a  church  meeting  place  together,  to 
meet  each  other.  Both  congregations  are  part 
of  Pacific  Northwest  Mennonite  Conference. 
— Teresa  Moser  McDermid 

Airlines  and  a  Mennonite  hospital 
forged  an  unlikely  alliance  last  fall.  The 
Mennonite  Christian  Hospital  in  Hualien, 
Taiwan,  received  over  $75,000  (U.S.)  from 
Taiwanese  donors  through  a  three-month 
program  in  which  Northwest  Airlines 
awarded  500  bonus  miles  for  each  40  dollars 
donated  to  the  hospital.  Donors  could  collect 
up  to  a  maximum  of  5,000  bonus  miles. 

"The  Mennonite  Hospital  has  helped 
hundreds  of  people  during  its  50  years  and 
fills  an  important  need  in  our  society,"  said 
George  Wang,  Northwest  Airlines  Taiwan 
general  manager,  in  a  China  Post  article. 
— GCMC  news  service 

An  average  of  $12,000  (U.S.)  worth  of 
handicrafts  each  day — that's  how  much 
Oland  Kauffman  packed  during  his  four- 
month  service  assignment  in  the  Ten 
Thousand  Villages  warehouse  in  Akron,  Pa. 
Kauffman,  who  kept  a  daily  log  of  the  orders 
he  packed  and  their  retail  values,  reached 
the  one  million  dollar  mark  on  Dec.  20,  his 
last  day  of  work.  Kauffman  and  his  wife 
Josephine,  who  are  from  Fairview,  Mich., 
were  part  of  a  large  group  of  volunteers 
during  the  busy  September-December  season 
at  the  warehouse  of  Ten  Thousand  Villages, 
formerly  Selfhelp  Crafts.  Between  Sept.  1 
and  Dec.  20,  1996,  warehouse  workers  filled 
orders  that  total  51  percent  of  the  orders 
received  during  the  entire  year.  — MCC 

'Raising  Compassionate  Kids  in  a 
Shopping  Mall  Culture' — that's  the  title  of 
an  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  World  Vision 
magazine  that  features  four  families,  two  of 
whom  are  Mennonite.  Mike  and  Virginia 
Hostetler  of  Scottdale,  Pa.,  currently  living 
in  Nazareth,  Israel,  and  Gerald  and  Sara 
Shenk  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  talk  about  how 
they  help  their  children  be  aware  of  the 
needs  of  the  world  in  the  middle  of  a  materi- 
alistic society.  "If  we  imagine  we're  being 
good  parents  by  isolating  them  from  all  want 
and  suffering,  they'll  never  get  close  to 
anyone  who  has  less  than  they  have,"  says 
Sara  Shenk  in  the  article. — World  Vision 
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Mission  leaders  from  13  countries  plan 
for  future  and  pray  for  togetherness 


Krishnagar,  India  (EMM) — "As  the 
Father  has  sent  me  into  the  world  so  I 
am  sending  you." 

With  arms  outstretched  in  blessing, 
four  young  leaders  from  Asia,  Africa,  Cen- 
tral America,  and  North  America  com- 
missioned people  from  13  countries  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  missions  consultation  held 
in  Krishnagar,  India,  prior  to  Mennonite 
World  Conference  Assembly  13. 

The  40  participants  shared  stories  of 
what  their  churches  are  doing  and  dis- 
cussed how  to  work  together  more  faith- 
fully in  world  missions.  The  group  also 
took  time  to  sing,  worship,  and  pray  to- 
gether each  morning  and  evening,  sit- 
ting Indian-style  on  woven  floor  mats. 

Representing  200,000  Christians. 
"When  the  first  Mennonite  missionaries 
were  sent  out  from  a  small  circle  of 
churches  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  to 
northwestern  Tanganyika  in  1934,  they 
could  not  have  foreseen  a  meeting  such 
as  we  are  having  today,"  said  Richard 
Showalter,  Eastern  Mennonite  Missions 
(EMM)  president,  as  he  opened  the  con- 
sultation. "But  here  we  are  representing 
200,000  Christians  from  many  nations 
scattered  around  the  globe." 

During  the  first  day,  representatives  of 
the  United  States,  Hong  Kong,  Indonesia, 
the  Philippines,  Singapore,  Thailand, 
Ethiopia,  Kenya,  Somalia,  Tanzania,  Be- 
lize, Guatemala,  and  Honduras  gave  re- 
ports of  local  church  growth  and  mission 


expansion.  The  churches 
represented  vary  in  size 
from  25  new  believers  in 
Thailand  to  the  Meserete 
Kristos  Church  in  Ethiopia, 
which  numbers  in  the  tens 
of  thousands.  The  oldest 
church  represented  was 
planted  by  EMM  workers  in 
Tanzania  in  1934,  and  the 
newest  was  the  result  of 
mission  effort  from  Indone- 
sia to  Singapore  in  1994. 

The  reports  of  the  first 
day   sparked  vigorous 
questioning  and  inter- 
change.  The  Kenyans 
wanted  to  know  how  the 
Hondurans  were  working 
on  the  problem  of  malnu- 
trition in  their  country. 
The  Indonesians  wondered 
how  the  Central  Ameri- 
cans financed  their  theo- 
logical education  and  how  the  Ethiopi- 
ans worked  at  training  young  adults  for 
mission  in  a  society  fraught  with  unem- 
ployment. The  Guatemalans  wanted  to 
know  if  Indonesian  leaders  use  only 
seminary  graduates  as  church  workers. 

David  Shenk,  EMM's  overseas  minis- 
tries director,  opened  the  second  day  of 
the  consultation  with  a  presentation  on 
mission  frontiers.  "How  can  we  together 
more  faithfully  fulfill  the  great  com- 


MBM  gives  grant  money  to  Albuquerque  church 

Elkhart,  Ind.  (MBM) — Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  has  awarded  a  grant  to  a 
developing  cell-based  congregation  in  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  to  allow  the  seeds  of  a 
church-planting  effort  begun  in  1995  to  develop  deep  roots. 

MBM's  evangelism  and  church  development  program  recently  gave  a  grant  of 
$7,140  to  the  Family  of  Faith  Mennonite  Church,  which  in  a  little  more  than  a  year  has 
become  a  congregation  of  35  active  participants  in  three  cell  groups  for  adults  and  an- 
other two  for  children.  MBM  also  provided  initial  start-up  costs  in  1995. 

The  latest  grant  will  provide  a  half  year  of  full  rental  expenses  and  six  months 
of  partial  rental  assistance  for  facilities  at  the  Enchanted  Hills  Elementary  School 
in  Rio  Rancho,  N.M.,  where  the  congregation  meets  for  its  weekly  service. 

The  congregation  began  in  1995  with  cell  groups  meeting  in  members'  homes 
and  started  a  public  worship  service  early  in  1996.  "We  found  that,  to  encourage 
growth,  this  move  was  necessary,"  said  James  K.  Suderman,  treasurer  of  the  con- 
gregation. "Our  attendance  has  grown  to  as  high  as  40,  for  which  we  praise  the 
Lord." 

The  grant  also  will  subsidize  some  of  the  costs  for  a  medical  insurance  premium 
for  pastor  Keith  Matthews;  his  wife,  Thelma;  and  their  eight  children. 

In  addition  to  MBM,  Rocky  Mountain  Mennonite  Conference  and  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church's  Commission  on  Home  Ministries  also  provide 
support. — Tom  Price 


At  a  missions  consultation  in  India,  church  and 
mission  leaders  from  Asia  report  on  the  work  and 
vision  in  their  countries.  They  are  (left  to  right):  Glenn 
Kauffman,  EMM  church  planter  working  with  the 
three  Mennonite  churches  in  Hong  Kong;  Yesaya  Abdi, 
chair  of  the  Mennonite  mission  board  in  Indonesia; 
and  Yahya  "John"  Chrismanto,  missionary  from  Indo- 
nesia to  Singapore. 

mission?"  he  asked.  "There  are  still  3,000 
significant  people  groups  which  have  no 
viable  Christian  witness,"  said  Shenk. 

Unity  only  in  Jesus.  In  highlight- 
ing the  global  spread  of  Christianity  in 
this  century,  Shenk  noted  that  in  1900 
Mennonites  probably  worshiped  in  only 
four  languages —  Javanese,  German, 
Dutch,  and  English.  Today,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  Mennonites  worship  in  at 
least  120  languages. 

Ahmet  Haile  from  Kenya  spoke  of 
the  pressing  needs  among  his  people.  "I 
long  for  the  day  when  my  people,  the 
Somalis,  will  realize  that  they  can  be 
unified  only  in  Jesus.  They've  tried  all 
other  ideologies — Marxist,  democratic, 
etc.— but  nothing  has  worked,  and 
nothing  will  work,  but  a  Christ-cen- 
tered faith,"  he  said. 

"I  have  a  vision  of  three  clusters  of 
mission  leaders  developing  in  southeast 
Asia,  East  Africa,  and  Central  America 
who  meet  together  for  counsel  and  plan- 
ning for  mission  and  encouragement," 
said  Shenk  as  the  consultation  ended. 

Many  agreed.  "We  were  noticing  that 
you  Hispanics  look  a  lot  like  us  southeast 
Asians,"  one  of  the  Indonesians  com- 
mented. "Send  us  a  Spanish  missionary!" 

"We  have  a  Filipino  missionary 
ready  to  send  to  Macau  if  some  of  the 
other  Asian  Mennonite  churches  help 
with  financial  support,"  a  Filipino  lead- 
er suggested. — Jewel  Showalter 
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•  Mininger  dies.  Paul  Minin- 
ger,  president  emeritus  of 
Goshen  (Ind.)  College,  died  on 
Jan.  23  at  Greencrof't  Health 
Care  in  Goshen.  Serving  as 
president  from  1954-1970, 
Mininger  was  instrumental  in 
the  creation  of  the  Study-Ser- 
vice Term  program.  He  was 
also  a  pastor  and  bishop,  presi- 
dent of  Goshen  Biblical  Semi- 
nary, and  moderator  of  the 
Mennonite  General  Con- 
ference. Memorial  services 
were  held  on  Jan.  25  at  College 
Mennonite  Church.  He  was  88. 

•  YES  teams  commissioned. 

Thirty-five  young  adults  were 
commissioned  as  part  of  the 
Youth  Evangelism  Service 
(YES)  program  in  a  service  on 
Jan.  19  at  Lancaster  Menno- 
nite High  School.  Antonio 
Uloa  from  Honduras  was  the 
speaker.  After  three  months 
of  training,  the  six  teams  will 
serve  in  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Ger- 
many, Hong  Kong,  Mexico, 
and  Romania.  Four  women 
were  also  commissioned  to 
serve  as  voluntary  staff  in  the 
United  States,  and  two  people 
were  commissioned  to  help 


the  Conference  of  Mennonites 
in  British  Columbia  begin  a 
discipleship  training  center  in 
Vancouver. 

•  Church  votes  to  dissolve. 

Peace  Community  Mennonite 
Church,  Clovis,  Calif.,  voted  to 
dissolve  on  Jan.  12,  eight 
years  after  its  first  service. 
The  congregation  had  an  aver- 
age of  12  adults  since  the  sum- 
mer of  1996.  Co-pastors  Clare 
Ann  and  Duane  Ruth-Heffel- 
bower  say  that  one  of  the  con- 
gregation's strengths  con- 
tributed to  its  closing.  "Over 
the  years,  we  counted  that  300 
people  had  passed  through  the 
church  doors.  In  effect,  we 
were  a  feeder  church,"  say  the 
Ruth-Heffelbowers.  "It  was  an 
entry  point  for  many  people. 
Later,  they  moved  on  to  estab- 
lished congregations  as  they 
wanted  more  programs  for 
themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren."— GCMC  news  service 

•  CEE  offers  summer  pro- 
gram. China  Educational  Ex- 
change, an  inter-Mennonite 
program,  is  sponsoring  a  five- 
week  teaching  program  in 


China  this  summer.  One  week 
of  orientation  and  sightseeing 
in  Beijing  is  included,  and 
teaching  experience  is  not  re- 
quired. More  information  is 
available  from  CEE  at  540 
432-6983. 

•  Curriculum  promoted.  This 
spring  the  publisher  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  USA  will 
promote  Generation  Why,  the 
youth  curriculum  published  by 
the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church  and  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren.  The  Presbyte- 
rian publisher  estimates  that 
up  to  17  percent  of  the  11,300 
congregations  will  decide  to  use 
Generation  Why — a  number 
that  would  triple  existing  sales, 
according  to  Christopher  Scott, 
director  of  customer  services 
for  Faith  &  Life  Press.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Presbyterian  Publish- 
ing Corporation  will  also  pro- 
mote the  Fast  Lane  Bible  stud- 
ies for  junior  high  students, 
which  is  also  published  by 
Faith  &  Life  Press. 

•  Correction.  There  are  two 
errors  on  the  hotel  request 
form  of  the  adult  registration 
packet  for  Orlando  97.  The  cor- 
rect fax  number  is  407  370- 
5015  and  the  correct  address  is 
6700  Forum  Drive,  Suite  100, 
Orlando,  FL  32821.— Menno- 
nite Church  General  Board 

•  New  appointments: 

Sherrill  Kauffman  Glanzer, 
project  manager  for  the  Uni- 
versity Commons  building 
project.  Eastern  Mennonite 
University,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

Richard  Lichty  began  as  co-pas- 
tor of  Germantown  Mennonite 
Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on 
Jan.  5. 

•  Missionary  transitions: 

Debbie  Byler  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  January  for 
a  one-year  home  leave  from 
an  Eastern  Mennonite  Mis- 
sions (EMM)  term  in  Guate- 
mala. Her  address  is  c/o  Ray 
and  Ruby  Byler,  PO  Box  205, 
West  Liberty,  OH  43357. 

Meghan  Heisey  of  Mount  Joy, 
Pa.,  left  for  Jokkmokk,  Swe- 
den, on  Jan.  8  to  begin  an  as- 
signment with  EMM. 

Beth  Kauffman  of  Alden,  N.Y., 
left  for  Jokkmokk,  Sweden,  on 
Jan.  9  to  begin  an  EMM  term 
of  service. 

Michael  Wiggs  of  Livingston, 
Calif.,  left  for  China  on  Jan. 
26,  where  he  begins  a  teach- 
ing assignment  with  EMM 
and  China  Educational  Ex- 
change. 


•  Coming  events: 

Business  and  Professional  Worn- 
en  dinner  meeting,  Mount  Joy, 
Pa.,  Mar.  6.  Priscilla  Benner, 
director  of  the  MAMA  project , 
is  the  guest  speaker.  Deadline 
for  reservations  is  Feb.  25. 
More  information  and  reser- 
vations from  717  295-2333. 

40th  anniversary  celebration, 
Lebanon  (Ore.)  Mennonite 
Church,  Mar.  15-16.  "Cele- 
brating God's  Grace"  is  the 
theme.  More  information  from 
541  258-5789. 

Restorative  justice  trainings, 
Fresno,  Calif.,  on  Apr.  9-11 
and  Oct.  14-16,  and  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  on  June  2-4.  In- 
tensive trainings  on  how  to 
start  a  Victim  Offender  Rec- 
onciliation Program  in  a  com- 
munity. More  information 
from  800  909-VORP. 

Eastern  Africa  Connection  '98, 
Conrad  Grebel  College,  Wa- 
terloo, Ont.,  Aug.  7-9.  1998. 
Organized  for  alumni  workers 
who  served  with  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  and  East- 
ern Mennonite  Missions  in 
Kenya,  Tanzania,  Uganda, 
Ethiopia,  Somalia,  and  Su- 
dan. More  information  avail- 
able from  Miriam  Frey  at  519 
664-2291  or  Joy  Dorsch  at  519 
570-4447. 

•  New  books: 

More  Little  Stories  for  Little 
Children:  A  Worship  Re- 
source, by  Donna  McKee 
Rhodes,  is  a  collection  of  52 
children's  stories  designed  for 
worship.  Each  story  uses  an 
easy-to-find  object  to  hold  at- 
tention and  to  teach  a  scrip- 
tural concept.  Available  from 
Herald  Press,  800  245-7894. 

•  New  resources: 

More  Than  a  Job  is  a  new  video 
about  two  programs  that  are 
combating  rising  worldwide 
unemployment.  The  23-min- 
ute  video  highlights  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee  pro- 
grams in  Bangladesh  and  Ed- 
monton, Alta.  Includes  discus- 
sion questions  and  sugges- 
tions for  intergenerational  ac- 
tivities. Available  for  pur- 
chase or  free  loan  from  local 
MCC  offices. 

•  Job  openings: 

Administrator,  New  Covenant 
Christian  School,  Lebanon, 
Pa.  Masters  degree  required, 
experience  in  teaching  or  ad- 
ministration preferred.  Posi- 
tion begins  July  1.  Contact 
John  Zimmerman  at  717  270- 
9098. 

Faculty  in  educational  founda- 
tions, Fresno  (Calif.)  Pacific 
University.  Responsibilities 


Quakers  show  support  for  Germantown.  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — More  than  40  Quakers  joined  Germantown  Mennonite 
Church  members  for  worship  on  Jan.  5.  "We've  come  to  thank 
you  for  your  witness  of  accepting  gay  and  lesbian  persons  into 
membership,"  said  Tom  Conrad,  who  organized  the  visit  on 
behalf  of  the  Germantown,  Green  Street,  and  Chestnut  Hill 
Friends  Meetings.  Conrad  noted  in  his  comments  on  behalf  of 
the  Quaker  visitors  that  "both  the  Anabaptist  tradition  and 
Quaker  movement .  .  .  tried  to  recapture  the  spirit  of  the  early 
church.  Both  rejected  war  and  were  persecuted  for  their  be- 
liefs," he  said.  "We  are  inspired  by  your  faithfulness,"  Conrad 
continued,  "and  we  hope  that  you  can  find  a  way  to  maintain 
your  witness  while  in  full  communion  with  your  conference 
and  the  Mennonite  Church." 

In  1995,  Franconia  Conference  delegates  voted  to  make 
Germantown  Mennonite  Church  an  associate  member  be- 
cause it  accepted  into  membership  individuals  with  commit- 
ments to  a  same-sex  relationship. — J.  Ron  Byler 
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include  teaching  graduate 
courses  in  educational  foun- 
dations, history,  sociology, 
philosophy  of  education,  and 
related  areas.  Doctorate  (or 
nearly-completed  doctorate) 
and  expertise  in  appropriate 
academic  discipline  required. 
Position  begins  Aug.  15.  More 
information  is  available  from 
Howard  Loewen  at  209  453- 
2023. 

Staff  positions,  Laurelville  Men- 
nonite  Church  Center,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Pa.  Paid  and  volun- 
teer positions  from  June  25- 
Aug.  16  include:  summer 
camp  director,  head  of  main- 
tenance (long-term),  counsel- 
ors, office  assistant,  hosted 
program  assistant,  cooks, 
servers,  maintenance  workers, 
lifeguard,  nurse,  housekeeper 
assistants,  dishwashers,  and 
assistants  for  crafts,  music, 
and  recreation.  Contact  Bob 
Koch  at  412  423-2056. 

Vice  president  and  dean  of  aca- 
demic affairs,  Bluffton  (Ohio) 
College.  Begins  July  1.  Quali- 
fications include  doctoral  de- 
gree, demonstrated  admin- 
istrative leadership,  and 
teaching  experience.  Submit 
letter  of  application,  resume, 
and  three  letters  of  reference 
to  Lee  Snyder,  President, 
Bluffton  College,  280  W.  Col- 
lege Ave.,  Bluffton,  OH  45817- 
1196. 

Vice  president  of  finance,  Menno 
Haven,  Inc.,  Chambersburg, 
Pa.  Responsibilities  include 
overseeing  corporate  assets, 
accounting,  and  information 
processing  functions.  Qualifi- 


cations include  degree  in  ac- 
counting or  business  man- 
agement, experience  in  health 
care  financial  management, 
and  interpersonal  and  com- 
munication skills.  Send  re- 
sume and  salary  require- 
ments by  Feb.  21  to  E.  Lewis 
Leaman,  President,  Menno 
Haven,  Inc.,  1427  Philadel- 
phia Ave.,  Chambersburg,  PA 
17201. 

Volunteers,  Ten  Thousand  Vil- 
lages warehouses  in  Akron, 
Pa.,  and  New  Hamburg,  Ont. 
Contact  Sherrie  Ober  in  Penn- 
sylvania at  717  859-8100  or 
Sharon  Thiessen  in  Ontario  at 
519  662-1897.  Information 
about  holding  a  Ten  Thou- 
sand Villages  craft  sale  is 
available  from  717  859-8100. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Cedar  Falls,  Iowa:  Kathleen 
Creasey. 

Clarence  Center-Akron, 
Akron,  N.Y.:  Jenise  Amy 
Laubacker. 

Covenant  Community  Fel- 
lowship, Lansdale,  Pa.:  Tom 
Frederick,  Amy  Frederick, 
Loren  Kulp,  and  Julie  Kulp. 

East  Union,  Kalona,  Iowa: 
Jay  and  Sonia  Miller. 

Lindale,  Harrisonburg,  Va.: 
Christine  Bitikofer,  Jay  and 
Vicki  Conn,  Bruce  and  Cheryl 
Elliott,  Barbara  Gautcher, 
Terri  Gehman,  Ken  and 
Sharon  Kauffman,  Dan  and 
Claire  Marple,  and  Gary  and 
Debbie  Turner. 


North  Leo,  Leo,  Ind.:  Brad 

Sommer  and  Kathy  Sommer. 
Oak  Grove,  Smithville,  Ohio: 

Wayne  Nitzsche,  Mary 
Nitzsche,  Sarah  Dunham,  and 
JoElla  Hackett. 

Pueblo,  Colo.:  Carl  Koop, 
Patsy  Koop,  Adrian  Miller, 
and  Myrtle  Miller. 

Sunnyslope,  Phoenix,  Ariz.: 
Crissie  Pate. 

University,  State  College, 
Pa.:  Dalla  Chuderewicz,  Doug 
Garrett,  Diane  Garrett,  Debi 
Noon,  Dubose  McLane,  Eric 
Nord,  and  Andrea  Nord. 


BIRTHS 


Baker,  Kia  Connelly  and  Rob, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Hannah 
Giovanna  (first  child),  Jan.  5. 

Bontreger,  Cheryl  Wagler  and 
Wesley,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Mallory 
Rose  (third  child),  Jan.  20. 

Buckwalter,  Ulrike  von 
Fritschen  and  Steve,  Gottin- 
gen,  Germany,  Niklas  (first 
child),  Jan.  19. 

Helmick,  Beth  Alvis  and  Steve, 
Cumberland,  Md.,  Janelle 
Rae  (third  child),  Dec.  29. 

Hochstetler,  Linda  Childress 
and  Jerry,  Mishawaka,  Ind., 
Noah  Russell  (fourth  child), 
Jan.  21. 

Kauffman,  June  King  and 
Glenn,  Kowloon,  Hong  Kong, 
Austin  Daniel  (second  child), 
Jan.  20. 

Kornhaus,  Susan  Troyer  and 
Jerry,  Orrville,  Ohio,  Craig 
Joshua  (second  child),  Dec.  14. 

Kropf,  Barbara  Miller  and 


Ernie,  Albany,  Ore.,  Ashley 
Marie  (second  child),  Dec.  26. 
Landis,  Susan  Chirico  and 
Brian,  East  Greenville,  Pa., 
Rachel  Marie  (second  child), 
Jan.  13. 

Lyons,  Tammy  and  John,  Orr- 
ville, Ohio,  Caris  Noelle  (third 
child),  Dec.  19. 

McQueen,  Tiffany,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  Michael  Alexander  (first 
child),  Sept.  6. 

Moore,  Dawn  and  Rich,  Lans- 
dale, Pa.,  Susannah  Grace 
(fourth  child),  Jan.  19. 

Pawlak,  Billie  Jo  Robinson  and 
Jeffrey,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Michael  Jeffrey  (first  child), 
Jan.  8. 

Pierson,  Connie  Davidson  and 
Bruce,  Wardlow,  Alta.,  Brodie 
Daniel  (second  child),  Nov.  4. 

Rangel,  Crystal  Kropf  and  Gon- 
zalo,  El  Paso,  Tex.,  Zac  Nelson 
(first  child),  Oct.  7. 


MARRIAGES 


Baer-Yordy:  Matthew  Baer, 
Tucson,  Ariz.  (Shalom),  and 
Jeanne  Yordy,  Tucson,  Ariz., 
Dec.  28,  by  Janice  Yordy  Sutter 
and  Tina  Stoltzfus  Schlabach. 

Fedorowicz-Halteman:  Jill 
Fedorowicz,  Quakertown,  Pa. 
(Upper  Skippack),  and  Rich- 
ard Halteman,  Telford,  Pa. 
(Upper  Skippack),  Jan.  18,  by 
Ray  Yoder. 

Gruber-Weaver:  Oliver  Gru- 
ber,  New  Orleans,  La.,  and 
Amy  Weaver,  New  Orleans, 
La.  (Gingrich),  Dec.  21,  by 
John  G.  Landis. 


One  of  the  Best. 


U.S.  News  &  World  Report  ranked  EMU  7th  out  of  128  southern 
liberal  arts  colleges  in  its  1997  "best  colleges"  report.  We  scored 
highest  in  the  areas  of  student  retention,  alumni  satisfaction  and 
academic  reputation. 


■ 


Check  us  out. 

1-800-368-2665 
e-mail:  admiss@emu.edu 
web  site:  http://www.emu.edu 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801-2462 
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Harrell-Hartzler:  Matthew 
Harrell,  Mattawan,  Mich. 
(Lawton  Evangelical),  and 
Beth  Hartzler,  Flanagan,  111. 
(Waldo),  Dec.  21,  by  John 
Jenkins. 

Miller-Rodman:  Maynard 
Miller,  Goshen,  Ind.  (Emma), 
and  Janelle  Rodman,  Angola, 
Ind.  (Plato),  Jan.  18,  by 
Richard  Martin. 

Myers-Williams:  Carolyn 
Myers,  Kokomo,  Ind.  (How- 
ard-Miami), and  Jeffrey 
Williams,  Kokomo,  Ind.  (Bap- 
tist), Jan.  4,  by  Lee  Miller  and 
Paul  Martin. 


 DEATHS  

Erb,  Laura  Esther  Gashco,  74, 

Bayfield,  Ont.  Born:  Aug.  25, 
1922,  Wellesley,  Ont.,  to  Ezra 
and  Rachael  Boshart  Gascho. 
Died:  Jan.  8,  1997,  Bayfield, 
Ont.,  of  cancer.  Survivors — 
sons:  Mervyn,  Arnold;  broth- 
ers: John  and  Lloyd  Gashco;  3 
grandchildren.  Predeceased 
by:  Lee  Erb  (husband).  Funer- 
al: Jan.  11,  Zurich  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Philip  and  Julie 
Bender.  Burial:  Blake  Menno- 
nite Cemetery. 

Freed,  Margaret  Moyer,  83, 
Lansdale,  Pa.  Born:  Dec.  18, 
1913,  Silverdale,  Pa.,  to  Wal- 
ter Y.  and  Evelyn  Moyer 
Moyer.  Died:  Jan.  17,  1997, 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  of  a  stroke. 
Survivors — children:  Samuel 
M.  and  Kerry  L.  Nyce,  Lucille 
M.  Detwiler;  stepsons:  Harvey 
D.  and  Howard  D.  Freed;  sis- 
ters: Gladys  M.  Detweiler, 
Marie  M.  Moyer,  Helen  Good; 
14  grandchildren,  32  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Howard  Freed  (second 
husband),  Linford  D.  Nyce 
(first  husband),  and  John  W. 
Nyce  (son).  Funeral  and  buri- 
al: Jan.  21,  Salford  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Willis  A.  Miller 
and  Craig  Morton. 

Garber,  Sandra  K.  Nunemak- 
er,  43,  New  Paris,  Ind.  Born: 
April  15,  1953,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
to  John  and  Doris  Nunemak- 
er.  Died:  Jan.  15,  1997,  New 
Paris,  Ind.  Survivors — hus- 
band: Gary  Garber;  children: 
Jason,  Jamie;  brothers  and 
sisters:  Dale,  Robert,  and 
Brian  Nunemaker,  Connie 
Haarer.  Funeral:  Jan.  19,  Yel- 
low Creek  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Wes  Bontreger  and  Clare 
Schumm. 

Gingerich,  Ida  Louise  Sutter, 
68,  Portland,  Ore.  Born:  July  5, 
1928,  Oyster  Point,  Va.,  to 
John  Preston  and  Ada  May 
Hartzler  Sutter.  Died:  Dec.  31, 
1996,  Portland,  Ore.  Sur- 


vivors— husband:  Wayne  Gin- 
gerich; children:  Keith,  Janet; 
brother:  David  Sutter;  3  grand- 
children. Memorial  service: 
Jan.  4,  Portland  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Ralph  Lind.  Burial: 
Lincoln  Memorial  Park. 

Hathaway,  Cleo  Miller,  81, 
Monroe  City,  Mo.  Born:  June 
12,  1915,  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  to 
Allen  O.  and  Fannie  Garver 
Miller.  Died:  Jan.  3,  1997, 
Monroe  City,  Mo.,  of  cancer. 
Survivors — husband:  Oney 
Hathaway;  children:  Sher- 
man, Raymond,  Marilyn 
Claus,  Kathy  Roland;  sister: 
Elsie  Blew;  11  grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Kenneth  (in- 
fant son).  Funeral  and  burial: 
Jan.  6,  Pea  Ridge  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Carl  Helmuth  and 
Darrell  Zook. 

Heath,  M.  J.  Alice  Koontz,  88. 
Born:  Sept.  4,  1908,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  to  John  A.  and  Eliza- 
beth Edith  Counts.  Died:  Dec. 
10,  1996,  Goshen,  Ind.  Sur- 
vivors— stepdaughters:  Harri- 
et Robinson,  Caroline 
Dettmer;  sisters:  Thelma 
Ashorn,  Lillian  Messer- 
schmitt,  Ethel  Gerhardt;  2 
stepgrandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Harry  E.  Heath 
(husband).  Graveside  service: 
Dec.  12,  Prairie  Street  Menno- 
nite Church  Cemetery,  by 
Simon  Gingerich. 

Hostetler,  Amos,  85,  Kalona, 
Iowa.  Born:  April  12,  1911, 
Miami  County,  Ind.,  to  Levi 
and  Susanna  Troyer  Hostet- 
ler. Died:  Jan.  10,  1997,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa.  Survivors — daugh- 
ter: Phyllis  Christner;  3 
grandchildren,  2  great-grand- 
children. Predeceased  by:  Ella 
Rhodes  Hostetler  (wife).  Fu- 
neral: Jan.  14,  Kalona  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Scott  Swartz- 
endruber,  David  L.  Yoder,  and 
Mick  Murray.  Burial:  Sharon 
Hill  Cemetery. 

Irelan,  John  A.,  47.  Born:  Dec. 
31,  1949,  Sturgis,  Mich.,  to 
Robert  O.  and  Miriam  Hager- 
ty  Irelan.  Died:  Jan.  17,  1997, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  of  cancer.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Kathleen 
Wenger  Irelan;  sons:  Christo- 
pher J.,  Andrew  R.;  sister: 
Sally  Stancati.  Funeral  and 
burial:  Jan.  21,  Prairie  Street 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Dorsa 
J.  Mishler  and  Russell  Krabill. 

Kauff man,  Rosemary  Schrock, 
50,  Garden  City,  Mo.  Born: 
June  18,  1946,  Harrisonville, 
Mo.,  to  John  Floyd  and  Ruby 
Bernice  Hartzler  Schrock. 
Died:  Oct.  22,  1996,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  of  a  brain 
aneurism.  Survivors — hus- 
band: David  Kauffman; 
daughters:  Kristen,  Karla;  sis- 
ter: Carolyn  Watkins.  Funer- 
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Invitation  to  Irian  Jaya, 

a  five-minute  MCC 
children's  video 
available  from  any 
MCC  office. 
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This  video  complements 
"All  God's  Creatures:  Friends 
in  Irian  Jaya,  Indonesia, " 
a  Vacation  Bible  School 
curriculum  available  from 
Herald  Press.  The  curriculum 
and  four  teaching  photos 
are  also  available  for  free 
loan  from  any  MCC  office. 
Ask  for  the  Asia  box. 
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Mennonite  Central  Committee 
and  MCC  U.S. 

21  South  12th  Street 
PO  Box  500 
Akron,  PA  17501-0500 
(717)  859-1151 
(717)  859-3889 

MCC  Canada 

134  Plaza  Drive 
Winnipeg.  MB  R3T  5K9 
(204)  261-6381 


al:  Oct.  25,  Sycamore  Grove 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Darrell 
Zook  and  Keith  Swartz.  Buri- 
al: Clearfork  Cemetery. 

Kinsinger,  Loise  M.,  76, 
Kalona,  Iowa.  Born:  Aug.  8, 
1920,  Green  Twp.,  Iowa,  to 
Kores  and  Emma  Martin 
Kinsinger.  Died:  Jan.  13, 
1997,  Kalona,  Iowa.  Sur- 
vivors— brother  and  sister: 
Russell,  Orpha.  Congregation- 
al membership:  Kalona  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral:  Jan. 
16,  Yoder-Powell  Funeral 
Home,  by  Scott  Swartzendru- 
ber,  Mick  Murray,  and  David 
L.  Yoder.  Burial:  West  Union 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Kinsinger,  Orval  Glenn,  90. 
Born:  April  29,  1906,  Iowa 
County,  Iowa,  to  Ananias  and 
Katie  Miller  Kinsinger.  Died: 
Jan.  12,  1997,  Kalona,  Iowa. 
Survivors — wife:  Lavanda 
Swartzendruber  Kinsinger; 
children:  Phil,  Carolyn 
Hochstetler,  Kate  Brenneman, 
Barbara  Miller,  Nancy  Haider; 
17  grandchildren,  16  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Norma  Kelting  (daughter). 
Funeral  and  burial:  Jan.  15, 
West  Union  Mennonite 
Church,  by  David  Boshart  and 
Emery  Hochstetler. 

Kolb,  Mary  Good,  80,  Spring 
City,  Pa.  Born:  May  29,  1916, 
Elverson,  Pa.,  to  William  H. 
and  Emma  Groff  Good.  Died: 
Jan.  15,  1997,  Souderton,  Pa., 
of  uterine  cancer.  Survivors — 
stepchildren:  Homer  E.  and 
Wilmer  E.  Kolb,  Ruth  K.  Es- 


sick;  brother  and  sisters:  Nor- 
man G.  Good,  Emma  G.  Min- 
ninger,  Ruth  G.  Eby,  Naomi  G. 
Good;  9  stepgrandchildren,  13 
stepgreat-grandchildren.  Pre- 
deceased by:  Jacob  F.  Kolb 
(husband).  Funeral  and  burial: 
Jan.  19,  Vincent  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Garland  L.  Meyers. 

Mast,  Barbie  J.  Kulp,  35,  Nap- 
panee,  Ind.  Born:  Dec.  22, 
1961,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  to  Jimmie 
and  Sue  Ann  Pletcher  Kulp. 
Died:  Jan.  15,  1997,  Nappa- 
nee,  Ind.  Survivors — husband: 
Mark  Mast;  sons:  Derek, 
Scott;  mother:  Sue  Ann 
Pletcher  Kulp:  sister:  Brenda 
Newcomer.  Funeral:  Jan.  18, 
Yellow  Creek  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Wes  Bontreger 
and  Clare  Schumm.  Burial: 
Yellow  Creek  Mennonite 
Church  North  Cemetery. 

McLemore,  Alleno  Garrett, 
76,  Bedford  Heights,  Ohio. 
Born:  Dec.  7,  1920,  Mt.  Ster- 
ling, Ky.,  to  William  and  Laura 
Garrett.  Died:  Dec.  18,  1996, 
Aurora,  Ohio.  Survivors — hus- 
band: Arlis  McLemore;  daugh- 
ter: Claudia;  brother:  John 
Smothers;  one  grandchild.  Fu- 
neral: Dec.  23,  Friendship 
Mennonite  Church,  by  David 
Orr.  Burial:  Evergreen  Memo- 
rial Park. 

Obituary  correction:  Laban 
Lewis  Swartzentruber  (Jan. 
21,  1997,  Gospel  Herald)  pre- 
deceased infant  son's  name  is 
Mahlon.  His  son  Clayton  sur- 
vives. 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


The  day  Mom  thumbed  her  nose  at  death 


Death  has  been  swallowed  up  in  victory.  Where, 
O  death  is  your  victory?  Where,  O  death,  is  your 
sting?— I  Cor.  15:54b-55 

What  consolation  for  those  of  us  who  are 
Christian!  Who  likes  to  contemplate  the  end  of 
existence  on  this  earth?  The  very  thought  can 
sting.  The  idea  of  mortality  can  surely  seem 
like  defeat. 

No,  says  Paul,  there  is  no  sting.  Death  has  no 
victory.  Our  faith  assures  us  we  will  continue 
life  in  another  world — with  God  and  with 
Jesus.  The  only  uncertainty  we  have  is  getting 
from  here  to  there. 

That  can  be  scary.  It  can  also  be  inconve- 
nient. A  friend  reminded  me  of  that  at  my 
mother's  funeral  on  January  5. 

At  first  glance,  Mom's  death  was  surely 
inconvenient  for  me.  Thirty-six  hours  before  I 
was  scheduled  to  board  a  plane  in  New  York 
City  for  Delhi,  India,  and  Mennonite  World 
Conference  Assembly  13,  I  got  the  call:  your 
mother  is  in  intensive  care,  apparently  with  a 
heart  attack.  Thirty  minutes  later  the  doctor 
called  and  apologized  for  not  being  able  to  pull 
her  through. 

The  next  12  hours  were  ones  of  battling 
inconvenience.  My  only  sibling,  a  sister,  was 
800  miles  from  home  visiting  family.  Even  as 
we  planned  the  funeral  long-distance,  half  of 
my  mind  was  working  on  what  to  do  about 
India  and  the  three  weeks  I  was  scheduled  to 
be  there.  As  the  questions  increased  and  the 
answers  diminished,  it  surely  seemed  as 
though  death  was  going  to  have  the  upper 
hand. 

I  found  out  how  much  an  illusion  that  was 
going  through  Mom's  things  after  the  funeral. 
An  incredibly  organized  woman  (is  that  where  I 
get  the  tendency  to  make  list  after  list  after 
list?),  Mom  had  a  place  for  everything — and 
everything  had  its  place  (one  of  her  favorite 
sayings).  Indeed,  going  through  her  papers,  we 
found  only  one  unpaid  bill — that  one  had  come 
in  the  mail  the  same  day  she  went  to  the  hos- 
pital. 

Not  that  Mom  had  any  indication  the  end 
was  near.  While  she  had  been  in  and  out  of  the 
hospital  several  times  in  the  past  six  months, 


those  visits  were  for  illnesses  and  surgeries 
that  were  manageable,  not  life-threatening. 
Only  six  days  before  her  death,  when  we  met 
for  a  meal  at  a  restaurant  halfway  between  her 
house  and  ours,  Mom  seemed  the  healthiest  I 
had  seen  her  in  months. 

But  you  never  know,  she  would  have  said. 
Death  could  come  as  a  surprise.  It  did  for  her. 
But  she  was  ready  for  it.  Her  life  was  in  order. 
The  one  thing  she  didn't  want  to  be  was  an  in- 
convenience to  anybody,  either  in  life  or  in 
death. 

And  that's  the  way  her  death  turned  out.  The 
cellular  phone  made  it  possible  for  the  family  to 
plan  the  funeral  while  my  sister  was  traveling 
on  the  Indiana  and  the  Ohio  toll  roads.  By  some 
miracle  that  still  goes  unexplained,  MTS  Travel 
was  able  to  book  me  on  a  flight  for  India  two 
days  later — flights  between  these  two  countries 
are  routinely  overbooked  this  time  of  year. 

Mom  would  have  enjoyed  the  way  it  all 
worked  out.  A  scheduled,  disciplined 
person,  she  always  wanted  to  know 
when  and  where  things  were  going  to  happen. 
Had  she  known  (and  maybe  she  does),  it  would 
have  given  her  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  to 
realize  she  had  squeezed  her  death  between  the 
celebration  of  Christmas  and  a  three-week  trip 
her  son  had  scheduled  to  the  other  side  of  the 
globe. 

Not  that  she  would  have  gloated  about  that 
or  even  said  anything  about  it.  That  wasn't 
Mom's  way.  Most  of  her  thoughts  she  kept  to 
herself,  particularly  those  that  had  to  do  with 
how  she  worked  things  out  and  the  satisfaction 
she  found  in  accomplishing  her  goals. 

As  we  sang,  "Lift  Your  Glad  Voices"  {Hymnal: 
A  Worship  Book,  275)  at  her  funeral,  I  could 
almost  hear  Mom's  voice  joining  ours.  (Singing 
was  one  of  the  joys  she  treasured.)  "Vain  were 
the  terrors  that  gathered  around  [us],"  we  sang, 
"and  short  the  dominion  of  death  and  the 
grave." 

"No,  death  does  not  have  the  final  victory,"  I 
hear  Mom's  voice  joining  Paul's.  "There's  not 
even  that  much  sting.  And  we  also  gave  it  a 
pretty  good  run  on  the  inconvenient  part,  didn't 
we?" — jlp 
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A  special  report  on  India  1997: 
Mennonite  World  Conference  Assembly  13 

Listening  to  the 
Spirit  in  Calcutta 


India  1997.  Mennonite  World  Conference. 
Assembly  13.  It  was  an  event  with  many 
names.  But  however  we  referred  to  it,  those 
of  us  privileged  to  live  and  worship  in  Calcutta, 
India,  with  other  Mennonites  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  from  Jan.  6  to  12,  1997,  knew  long  be- 
fore we  went  that 
this  world  gathering 
would  be  different: 

•  For  only  the  se- 
cond time  in  its  70- 
plus  year  history, 
Mennonite  World 
Conference  (MWC) 
would  meet  outside 
North  America  and 
Europe. 

•  More  brown  and 
black  than  white 
faces  would  show  up 
at  this  Assembly. 
North  Americans  and 
Europeans  would  be 
in  the  minority,  Afri- 
cans and  Latin  Amer- 
icans and  Asians  in 
the  majority — a  re- 
flection of  what  has 
been  happening  to 


by 

J.  Lome 
Peachey 
with 
Don 

Ratzlaff 
and 
Paul 
Schrag 


the  worldwide  Mennonite  body. 

•  We  would  meet  in  one  of  the 
10  cities  of  the  world  that  tourists 
are  told  to  avoid — too  much  con- 
fusion, dirt,  and  poverty. 

So  we  went,  determined  to 
make  the  best  of  it.  This  became 
the  key  to  a  successful  and  inspir- 
ing event,  according  to  Larry  Mill- 
er, MWC's  executive  secretary.  He 
told  a  press  conference  at  the  end 
of  the  week  that  "one  of  the  big- 
gest miracles  for  this  gathering 
was  the  attitude  of  the  people  who 
came  .  .  .  for  the  most  part,  every- 
one has  done  very  well." 

An  example?  Miller  was  par- 
ticularly grateful  that  "very  few 
registrants  from  the  West  went  to 
the  best  hotels."  Of  two  five-star 
hotels  in  the  city,  one  had  no 
MWC  participants,  the  other  only 
a  few — because  there  was  no 
room  elsewhere. 

Calcutta  lived  up  to  its  billing 
as  a  city  of  both  suffering  and  joy. 
During  daily  bus  and  taxi  trips 
between  hotels  and  the  St.  Thom- 
as School  in  southwest  Calcutta, 
where  the  Assembly  was  held,  we 
struggled  to  absorb  the  chaotic 
and  sometimes  desperate  exis- 
tence of  even  a  narrow  slice  of 
this  city's  12  million  people. 

But  there  were  fewer  beggars 
and  less  squalor  on  the  streets 
than  usual,  we  were  told.  Because 
British  prime  minister  John  Major 
was  visiting  at  the  same  time  as 
Assembly  13,  authorities  had 
taken  many  of  the  beggars  off  the 
streets.  City  officials  were  also  said 
to  have  cleaned  up  squatter  shacks 
for  the  prime  minister's  visit. 

This  cleanup,  particularly 


burning  the  squatter  shacks,  may 
have  contributed  to  our  Calcutta 
smog  experience.  At  least  some- 
thing brought  a  mixture  of  pollu- 
tion and  fog  and  stale  air.  When  it 
rolled  into  the  worship  shamiana 
the  first  evening,  we  tried  to  ig- 
nore it.  But  then  someone  started 
coughing,  and  soon  we  all  joined 
in.  We  tried  not  to  complain  as 
our  lungs  and  noses  and  throats 
clogged  up,  and  we  downed  Con- 
tac  or  other  decongestants  most  of 
the  week. 

One  thing  we  didn't  complain 
about  was  the  weather.  Days 
were  warm  and  sunny,  nights 
cool.  It  was  ideal  weather  for  a 
conference  held  mostly  outdoors. 

PJenary  gatherings— two 
every  morning  and  one  each 
evening — were  held  under  a 
huge  canvas-and-bamboo  tent 
known  as  a  shamiana,  which 
covered  an  area  roughly  the  size 
of  two  football  fields.  Each  day's 
planning  was  done  by  churches 
from  a  different  continent,  and 
the  focus  of  the  day's  activities 
was  on  the  issues  churches  are 
facing  in  their  part  of  the  globe. 

It  was  a  conference  neck-deep 
in  words — with  three  Bible  mes- 
sages a  day,  plus  testimonies, 
afternoon  seminars,  and  various 
other  meetings. 

Though  we  tried  hard,  many  of 
us  found  it  difficult  to  concentrate 
as  each  major  speech  was  deliv- 
ered in  English  and  then  trans- 
lated into  Hindi  from  the  plat- 
form. Simultaneous  translation 
was  also  done  in  Telegu,  Spanish, 
and  several  other  languages. 
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We  North  Americans  and 
Europeans  also  found  it  a  new 
experience  to  be  observers  more 
than  participants.  That  became 
obvious  on  Africa  Day,  for  exam- 
ple, when  a  Zambian  preached 
and  an  Indian  translated.  It  also 
became  apparent  when  an  Indo- 
nesian told  a  joke  and  the  Indo- 
nesians laughed,  to  be  followed  by 
laughter  from  the  Indians  when 
the  joke  was  translated  into 
Hindi.  Most  Europeans  and  North 
Americans  were  left  wondering 
what  had  happened. 

Not  that  we  didn't  intermingle 
throughout  the  week.  Mealtimes, 
served  by  a  caterer  in  another 
shamiana,  were  times  to  meet 
and  try  to  communicate  with 
other  participants  from  around 
the  world.  So  were  visits  to  the 
Global  Church  Village,  a  large 
outdoor  area  where  Mennonites 
from  each  continent  had  displays 
and  where  performing  groups 
from  around  the  world  expressed 
their  commitment  to  Christ 
through  music,  drama,  and  dance. 

The  only  indoor  activities  were 
the  seminars,  held  in  a  classroom 
building,  and  meetings  of  the 
MWC  General  Council,  Peace 
Council,  and  the  Faith  and  Life 
Council,  held  in  a  church  on  the 
St.  Thomas  campus. 

Many  participants  also  spent 
part  of  their  afternoons  touring 
Calcutta.  Sixteen  tours  were 
offered  each  day.  The  ones  fea- 
turing the  work  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  and  Mother 
Teresa's  Missionaries  of  Charity 
sold  out  almost  immediately. 

Members  of  the  various  Men- 


nonite and  Brethren  in  Christ 
groups  in  India  almost  outdid 
themselves  in  hosting  this  event. 
Most  impressive  for  us  from  other 
countries  was  the  purple- and-pink 
worship  shamiana,  erected 
especially  for  India  1997.  So  was 
the  fact  that  more  than  4,500 
persons  found  lodging  and  food  in 
an  overcrowded  city — with  rela- 
tively few  glitches. 

There  were  a  few  problems, 
most  beyond  the  control  of  the 
planners: 

•  A  group  of  several  hundred 
Indian  delegates  arrived  Monday 
evening  with  some  mistaken 
assumptions 


about  their  re 
gistration  fees 
and  lodging. 
They  had  to 
camp  out  on  the 
railway  station 
platform  for  one 
night. 

•  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  week, 
two  MWC  staff- 
ers were  in- 
jured, one  seri- 
ously, when  the 
car  in  which 
they  were  riding 
was  struck  by  a 
bus  in  Calcutta's  frenetic  traffic. 

•  The  distraction  of  partici- 
pants running  to  the  front  during 
services  to  snap  photographs  (the 
more  colorful  the  event,  the  more 
photographers  crowded  the  plat- 
form) led  to  a  photo  ban  during 
Sunday's  concluding  service — 
even  for  members  of  the  press. 

•  Some  North  Americans  felt 


The  numbers 

Registrants  at  the  13th 

Mennonite  World  Confer- 

ence Assembly  in  Calcutta, 

India  came  from  the  follow- 

ing continents: 

Africa  

75 

Asia 

(outside  India)  ,  .  , 

200 

Europe  

200 

95 

North  America  .... 

950 

India  

3,000 

Total  

4,520 

spanked  rather  than  inspired 
during  Sunday's  service  when 
speaker  Charles  Christano  of 
Indonesia  criticized  worship 
trends  in  the  West.  "The  shorter 
your  sermons,  the  better  you  like 
it,"  he  charged.  "Your  churches 
have  become  entertainment 
centers.  Either  the  sheep  will  be 
fed,  or  the  goats  will  be  enter- 
tained." 

Despite  the  problems,  members 
of  the  MWC  executive  committee 
were  almost  ecstatic  about  the 
conference  as  the  week  drew  to  a 
close.  Using  words  like  "miracle," 
Vern  Preheim  of  Newton,  Kan., 
said:  "It's  gone 
far  better  than 
my  fondest 
dream." 

Larry  Miller 
had  high  praise 
for  the  Indian 
Mennonite 
church  and 
how  it  hosted 
the  event.  He 
reported  that 
the  total  cost  of 
India  1997  was 
just  slightly 
more  than  a 
deficit  MWC 
had  experi- 
enced when  it  met  in  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  in  1990. 

For  the  85,000-member  Indian 
Mennonite  church,  the  location  of 
MWC  Assembly  13  was  cause  for 
excitement  and  satisfaction.  Not- 
ing that  this  was  the  first  time  a 
Christian  denomination  has  held 
a  worldwide  gathering  in  India, 
P.  B.  Arnold — a  member  of  the 


Above:  This 
panoramic 
view  of  the  St. 
Thomas  School 
campus  was 
taken  during 
morning  tea 
at  MWC.  It  is 
a  composite  of 
three  photos 
by  G.  K.  Rufus 
of  India.  The 
worship  sha- 
miana is  at 
the  top  of  this 
page.  The  Glo- 
bal Church 
Village  is  in 
the  background 
of  the  panora- 
ma on  page  2. 
Another  sha- 
miana for  eat- 
ing was  locat- 
ed off  to  the 
left  of  this  view. 

Opposite  page, 
bottom:  Sing- 
ing at  Assem- 
bly 13  was  ac- 
companied by 
an  Indian 
choir  and 
musicians 
playing  a 
variety  of 
instruments. 
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ASsemBLy  QACbeReo 


MWC  executive  committee  and 
president  of  the  India  Menno- 
nite  Brethren  Conference — 
said  this  was  a  learning  expe- 
rience, especially  for  those  who 
came  from  small  villages. 


'hen  they  come  here 
and  find  that  Men- 
nonites  come  from 
all  over  the  world,  that  is  sur- 
prising for  them,"  Arnold  said. 
A  popular  "We  are  greatly  honored  by  the 

MWC  attrac-       presence  of  the  world  body 
Hon  was  Es-  here." 

sengo,  an  11-  Werner  Kroeker,  a  North 

member  choir      American  on  assignment 
from  Zaire,  among  Mennonite  Brethren 

both  for  Afri-       churches  in  India  since  last 
ca  Day  and  on     fall,  said:  "For  the  Indian 
the  stage  at         Mennonite  Brethren  Church, 
the  Global  this  has  been  a  once-in-a- 

Church  Vil-         lifetime  experience.  People 
lage.  In  an  borrowed  money  to  come 

evening  post-       here,  so  that  their  children 
worship  eon-       who  are  not  old  enough  to 
cert  following      understand  will  be  able  to 
Africa  Day,         say  someday,  'I  was  at  Men- 
Essengo  had       nonite  World  Conference.'  It's 
people  danc-        that  important  to  them." 
ing  in  the  The  seven-day  Calcutta 

aisles,  arm-         event  was  billed  as  Assembly 
in-arm,  young     Gathered.  Most  internationals 
and  older,  also  participated  in  what  was 

from  all  called  Assembly  Scattered, 

continents.  either  before  or  after  Calcutta. 


This  was  a  series  of  tours  to 
major  Mennonite  centers  in 
India,  Nepal,  and  Bangladesh. 
Some  groups  also  visited  with 
Christians  in  other  denomina- 
tions and  a  few  other  coun- 
tries. 

For  all  of  us,  regardless  of 
where  we  came  from,  the 
events  of  India  1997  proved  to 
be  an  inspiring  and  memorable 
glimpse  of  the  body  of  believers 
known  as  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  around  the 
world.  We  came  from  all  tribes 
and  nations,  united  as  one 
under  the  lordship  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

That  was  illustrated  best  in 
the  communion  service  on  the 
final  day.  First  we  stood  and 
repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
each  in  our  own  language. 
Then  we  found  the  common 
language  of  the  bread  and  the 
cup. 

We  left  St.  Thomas  School, 
Calcutta,  and  India  1997  with 
these  words  from  MWC's  exe- 
cutive secretary,  Larry  Miller: 

"For  all  who  had  the  courage 
to  come  to  Calcutta,  thanks  be 
to  God. 

"For  all  who  now  have  the 
courage  to  go  home,  thanks  be 
to  God." 
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India 


Europe  Day: 

Rediscovering  what  it 
means  to  be  Mennonite 


J.  ( 


Ihe  migration  of  25,000 
Mennonites  from  Russia  to 
Germany  over  the  past  25 
years  has  resulted  in  a  less-than- 
happy  reunion. 

That's  what  delegates  to  Men- 
nonite World  Conference's  Assem- 
bly 13  heard  in  seminars  on  Eu- 
rope Day,  Jan.  7. 

The  immigrants,  known  as  Aus- 
siedler, and  the  established  Ger- 
man Mennonites  mostly  worship 
in  separate  congregations  because 
of  their  cultural  differences. 

"It  is  more  a  time  of  separation 
than  of  being  together,"  said  Liesa 
Unger  of  Karlsruhe,  Germany.  "If 
they  can't  find  a  way  of  living 
together,  it  is  better  that  they  are 
separate  and  worship  as  they 
want." 

Unger,  who  works  with  the 
German  Mennonite  voluntary 
service  organization  Christliche 
Dienst,  led  a  seminar  on  "Men- 
nonite Migrations  from  Russia  to 
the  West"  during  Europe  Day. 

The  differences  that  separate 
the  Aussiedler  from  the  estab- 
lished German  Mennonites  are 
the  result  of  the  Russian  Menno- 
nites' years  of  cultural  isolation  in 


MWC  at  a  glance 

"ear  What  the  Spirit  Is  Saying  to 
the  Churches"  was  the  overall 
.theme  of  Assembly  13  in  Calcutta. 
Each  day  had  a  subtheme,  planned  by 
churches  from  a  different  continent: 

Monday,  Jan.  6:  India  Day — Welcome  and 
inauguration  ceremonies. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  7:  Europe  Day — "Without 
Vision,  the  People  Perish." 

Wednesday,  Jan.  8:  North  America  Day — 
"Hear  and  Heed  the  Living  One." 

Thursday,  Jan.  9:  Asia  Day — "Living 
Christ  Amidst  Many  Religions." 

Friday,  Jan.  10:  Africa  Day — "Christ  the 
Same,  Yesterday,  Today,  and  Forever." 

Saturday,  Jan.  11:  Latin  America  Day — 
"Resist  and  Be  Faithful  in  a  Continent  of 
Suffering  and  Hope." 

Sunday,  Jan.  12:  World  Day— "The  Spirit 
Sends  Us  Forth." 


the  Soviet 
Union,  Unger 
said.  "They 
think  the  cul- 
ture they  have 
in  church  is  the 
German  cul- 
ture," she  said. 
"Then  they 
come  to  Ger- 
man churches 
and  see  women 

in  jeans  and  short  hair  and  ear- 
rings, and  they  say,  'These  are  not 
Christians.' " 

Because  the  Aussiedler  consider 
the  established  German  churches 
worldly,  they  have  started  their 
own  congregations.  There  are  now 
about  100  Aussiedler  churches  in 
Germany.  These  make  up  more 
than  half  of  the  German  Menno- 
nite population. 

The  migration  began  when  the 
Soviet  government  began  allow- 
ing Germans  in  Russia  to  move  to 
Germany  if  they  had  close  rela- 
tives there.  Some  families  had  to 
wait  10-15  years  for  permission  to 
move.  Others,  like  Unger's  fam- 
ily, got  to  leave  quickly.  The 
family  migrated  in  1973,  when 
Unger  was  10. 
"This  was  some- 
thing we  had 
waited  for,"  she 
said.  "It  was  like 
the  Holy  Land." 

In  the  late 
1980s,  Soviet 
president  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  began 
allowing  Germans 
to  move  even  if 
they  did  not  have 
close  relatives  in 
Germany.  This  led 
to  a  flood  of 
immigration  and 
the  decline  of 
Russian  Menno- 
nite churches. 

The  cultural 
differences  that 
divide  German 
Mennonites  today 
also  cause  tension 


What  made  Mennonite  World  Conference  As- 
sembly 13  a  memorable  event  for  many  of  the 
4,520  participants  were  not  the  speeches,  the 
seminars,  or  even  the  myriad  tours  of  Calcut- 
ta and  vicinity.  It  was  the  chance  to  meet  with 
Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  sisters  and 
brothers  from  all  over  the  world.  Where  lan- 
guage didn't  work,  smiles  and  gestures  did. 


between  older  and  younger  gen- 
erations in  the  Aussiedler 
churches.  Unger  told  of  a  30- 
year-old  Aussiedler  woman  whose 
congregation's  elders  came  to  her 
house  and  reprimanded  her  for 
wearing  a  skirt  they  considered 
too  short. 

"I  know  God  loves  me  anyway," 
the  woman  said. 

"Do  you  really?"  an  elder  replied. 

It  is  unfortunate,  Unger  said, 
that  Aussiedler  young  women  "are 
made  to  feel  they  are  turning 
away  from  the  church.  .  .  .  Many 
are  driven  away  from  the  church 
to  a  secular  life." 

Europe  Day's  theme  was  "With- 
out Vision,  the  People  Perish." 
Introducing  the  day,  Ed  van 
Straten  of  the  Netherlands  spoke 
of  the  need  to  revitalize  European 
churches.  "We  see  that  our  num- 
bers are  declining,  our  spiritual 
lives  are  getting  tired,"  he  said. 
"Our  testimony  is  weak,  our  voice 
is  not  heard.  For  many,  the 
church  is  only  a  marginal  pres- 
ence in  their  lives. 

"We  in  Europe  need  vision," 
said  van  Straten.  "We  turn  to  you 
[Mennonites  around  the  world]  to 
help  us  rediscover  it." 

— Paul  Schrag 
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ASsemBLy  QACbeReo 


North  America  Day: 

Learning  the  shape  of  true  international  partnership 


North  American  Mennonites 
led  the  MWC  sessions  on 
Wednesday,  Jan.  8,  in  an 
attempt  to  be  a  partner  among 
equals. 

"God  used  North  America  as  a 
springboard,"  India's  J.  P.  Masih 
noted  in  his  introduction.  On 
behalf  of  his  compatriots,  he  char- 
acterized the  early  missionaries 
as  "great  champions  who  left  ev- 
erything to  be  in  our  midst." 

The  day's  three  plenary  ses- 
sions, meanwhile,  acknowledged 
the  new  international  partner- 
ship. They  also  demonstrated  the 
new  diversity  of  the  North  Amer- 
ica scene,  where  churches  worship 
on  any  given  Sunday  in  more  than 
40  languages.  Worshipers  were 
welcomed  in  five  of  these  lan- 
guages: English,  Spanish,  Ger- 
man, Cheyenne,  and  French. 

The  keynote  speakers  applied 
the  day's  theme,  "Hear  and  Heed 
the  Living  One,"  as  a  universal 
word  to  the  churches. 

Patricia  Shelly,  a  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  volunteer 
from  Kansas,  noted  in  the  morn- 
ing session  that  hearing  the  Word 
of  God  and  then  doing  it  is  not 
always  the  sequence  of  faithful- 
ness; sometimes  doing  must 
precede  hearing.  "Isaiah  says 
carrying  out  the  agenda  of  God 
enables  us  to  hear  the  voice  of 
God,"  she  said.  She  pleaded  for  a 
worldwide  church  that  would  love 
the  poor  and  oppressed  as  Jesus 
did. 

Larry  Martens,  a  pastor  and 
educator  from  California,  said  the 
exhortations  of  Christ  to  the 
seven  churches  of  Revelation 
apply  to  the  contemporary  world- 
wide church.  Some  churches  face 
specific  pressures  more  directly 
than  others,  but  the  struggle  with 
materials,  moral  compromise, 
lack  of  love,  doctrinal  impurity, 
divided  loyalties,  persecution,  and 
discouragement  know  no  bound- 
aries. "But  in  Christ,  there  is  hope 
for  the  unfaithful  church,"  he 
said. 

Stanley  Green,  president  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 


Elkhart,  Ind.,  addressed  interna- 
tional relationships  more  directly. 
He  said  the  challenge  of  Menno- 
nite World  Conference  in  the 
coming  years  is  to  imagine  and 
create  a  structure  that  gives  equal 
voice  to  all  national  churches,  not 
simply  those  "with  the  longest 
history  or  most  resources." 

Green  also  warned  of  the  "pri- 
vatism  of  faith"  that  has  taken 
root  in  the  individualistic  culture 
of  the  West  and  is  spreading  to 
other  corners  of  the  world.  "If  the 
temptation  to  power  was  a  prob- 


lem for  first-century  Christians, 
then  the  challenge  of  privatism  is 
a  danger  for  Anabaptists  in  the 
20th  century,"  he  said. 

North  America  Day  programs 
were  spiced  with  creative  expres- 
sions, including  the  story  of 
Dexter,  a  homeless  man  who  took 
up  residence  in  the  church  of 
storyteller  Jonathan  Larson  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  a  concert  of  prayer 
led  by  Warren  Hoffman  and 
Michelle  Mann;  and  a  liturgical 
dance. 

— Don  Ratzlaff 


Asia  Day: 

Struggling  to  live  among  diverse  religions 


What  does  it  mean  to  live 
as  Christians  in  the 
midst  of  many  religions? 
This  was  the  question  of  Asia 
Day  on  Thursday,  Jan.  9.  The 
day  was  planned  and  directed  by 
delegates  from  Mennonite 
churches  in  Asia. 

"If  Anabaptism  started  in 
Europe,  and  was  spread  through 
North  America,  it  is  in  Asia  that 
Anabaptism  has  been  estab- 
lished," said  India's  J.  P.  Masih 
in  introducing  the  day. 

Through  sermons,  in  semi- 
nars, and  with  testimonies, 
speaker  after  speaker  said  this 
"establishing"  is  being  done  at 
tremendous  odds.  In  all  of  Asia, 
Christians  represent  a  very 
small  percent  of  the  population. 
And  Anabaptists  are  just  a  small 
percent  of  the  Christian  church 
on  this  continent. 

The  result?  "We  are  a  minor- 
ity religion,"  said  Stephen  Gon- 
salvas  of  India  in  a  workshop. 
"But  that  shouldn't  discourage 
us,"  he  continued.  "Jesus  himself 
was  a  minority." 

Gonsalvas  warned,  however, 
that  the  sense  of  being  a  mi- 
nority can  also  be  negative.  "We 
can  come  to  feel  we  are  a  minor- 
ity spiritually,"  he  said. 

Without  reason,  he  added.  In 
India,  for  example,  Christians 
are  known  today  for  operating 


some  of  the  best  hospitals  and 
schools  in  the  country.  Many  of 
these  were  established  by  mis- 
sionaries— "for  which  we  can  be 
thankful,"  said  Soman  Das  in 
another  seminar,  "Contributions 
of  Christian  Mission  in  India." 

But  this  has  also  brought 
problems  for  the  Christians  of 
India.  "Many  Hindus  and  Mus- 
lims in  our  country  today  look  at 
Christians  as  stooges  for  the 
West,"  Das  said. 

This  perception — and  the  fact 
that  the  church  has  received 
much  of  its  support  from  abroad 
in  the  past — has  also  created  a 
sense  of  dependency  in  the  Asian 
church,  Das  said. 

Theologically  speaking,  this 
dependency  "is  totally 
wrong,"  said  Indonesia's 
Mesach  Krisetya  in  a  morning 
Bible  study.  It  is  wrong  for  peo- 
ple of  Asia,  who  come  to  believe 
that  "what  is  coming  from  the 
West  is  right  and  what  is  local  is 
never  considered  as  worthy." 

It  is  also  wrong  for  the  "inde- 
pendents," who  come  to  see 
success  in  terms  of  individual 
achievement  and  who  "are  not 
really  aware  that  they  need 
other  people  to  accomplish  some- 
thing," Krisetya  said. 

He  called  for  an  interdepen- 
dency  of  Anabaptists  from  all 
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continents  of  the  world.  In- 
stead of  country-to-country  or 
business-to-business,  both  of 
which  have  characterized  re- 
lationships in  the  past,  Kriset- 
ya  called  for  people-to-people 
encounters.  "This  is  still  nonex- 
istent," Krisetya  said,  adding 
that  "the  real  church  is  inter- 
national." 

Krisetya  also  said  that  for 
many  Anabaptists  in  Asia  to- 
day, "to  be  Christian  means  to 
take  the  risk  of  being  alienated 
from  their  own  people.  They 
become  strangers  in  their  own 
land." 

Indeed,  the  "principalities 
continue  to  try  to  put  the 
church  out  of  business,"  said 
Pronoy  Sarkar  of  India  in  the 
morning  service.  But,  he  noted, 
"no  political  machine,  no  self- 
appointed  man  can  stand  in  the 
way  of  Christ  and  his  church." 

How  this  works  out  in  various 
settings  was  illustrated  by  testi- 
monies in  the  evening  service. 
Participants  heard  stories  of 
Anabaptists  at  work  in  Singa- 
pore, the  Philippines,  Japan, 
Indonesia,  Nepal,  and  Taiwan. 

The  evening  service  featured 
singing  and  dancing  by  the 
colorfully  costumed  Indonesia 
Cultural  Team  led  by  Andreas 
Christanday. 

Lorne  Peachey 


Africa  Day: 

Brightening  the  week  with  joy  and  insight 


T 


'  t  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Africa  is  known  as  the  'dark 
.continent'  when  it  enjoys  so 
much  sunshine,"  mused  Joram 
Mbeba  of  Tanzania  as  he  intro- 
duced the  Africa  Day  emphasis  on 
Friday. 

Mbeba  may  have  been  referring 
mostly  to  weather  conditions 
when  he  said  it,  but  the  African 
delegation  brightened  the  week's 
programming  with  a  blaze  of 
enthusiasm,  joy,  and  insight. 

Shining  brightest  of  all  was  the 
rhythm  and  spirit  of  Essengo,  the 
11 -member  choir  from  Zaire.  Prior 
to  Friday,  the  group  had  attracted 
growing  crowds  at  daily  perfor- 
mances on  the  center  stage  of  the 
Global  Church  Village. 

On  this  day,  their  singing  and 
movement  energized  an  entire 
delegation,  leaving  some,  by  day's 
end,  literally  dancing  in  the  aisles. 

But  Africa,  a  volatile  continent 
with  a  dynamic  church,  contrib- 
uted more  than  music.  During 
seminar  sessions,  Bedru  Hussein 
of  Ethiopia  explained  to  a  roomful 
of  captivated  Caucasians  how  the 
Miserete  Kristos  Church  grew 
from  5,000  members  when  it  was 
forced  by  a  Marxist  regime  to  go 
underground  in  1982,  to  50,000 
members  when  it  reemerged  10 
years  later.  Today,  membership  is 
104,000. 

In  another  seminar,  Nzash 
Lumeya  of  Zaire  pleaded  passion- 
ately for  keeping  evangelism  and 
social  ministries  together.  In  his 
country,  caught  in  the  grip  of  poli- 
tical oppression,  social  unrest, 
and  disease,  the  church  has  ex- 
perienced significant  growth. 

Both  men  served  as  plenary 
speakers,  addressing  the  day's 
theme,  "Christ  the  Same,  Yester- 
day, Today,  and  Forever." 

In  his  morning  message,  Hus- 
sein warned  listeners  not  to  de- 
pend on  human  institutions  and 
endeavors  because,  as  an  African 
saying  says,  "this  too  shall  pass 
away." 

"Eventually,  the  world  that  we 
live  in  will  crumble  and  only  God's 
kingdom  will  last,"  Hussein  said. 


"Those  who  follow  Christ  are  part 
of  this  unshakable  kingdom,  and 
they  will  withstand  the  shaking, 
sifting,  and  burning." 

Lumeya,  in  his  midmorning 
Bible  study,  called  for  increased 
cooperation  among  local  churches, 
nations,  and  Mennonite  groups, 
especially  in  the  face  of  pressing 
human  need. 

"The  problem  we  are  facing  is 
the  problem  of  division,"  he  said. 
"Can  Mennonites,  Mennonite 
Brethren,  and  Brethren  in  Christ 
work  together  in  Africa?  Can  we 
take  the  risk  of  putting  our  re- 
sources together?" 

During  the  evening  service, 
Enoch  Shamapani  of  Zambia 
challenged  Mennonites  to  person- 
al holiness.  "In  Africa,  the  prob- 
lem is  not  preaching  the  Word; 
the  problem  is  holiness,"  he  said. 
"When  we  say,  'Jesus,  yesterday, 
today,  and  forever,'  we  must  also 
walk  the  way  Jesus  walked." 

The  African  delegation  capped 
the  evening  with  a  group  chorus, 
followed  by  a  post- adjournment 
concert  by  Essengo.  A  remnant  of 
100  or  so  delegates  of  all  ages, 
backgrounds,  and  nationalities 
moved  with  joy  and  celebration  as 
the  day  drew  to  a  close. 

— Don  Ratzlaff 


Mennonite 
World  Confer- 
ence was  faces 
— many,  many 
faces,  as  illus- 
trated both  on 
these  and  other 
pages  of  this 
issue.  They 
include  that 
of  a  costumed 
dancer  from 
Indonesia  (op- 
posite page, 
bottom),  who 
performed 
during  Asia 
Day  on  Thurs- 
day, Jan.  9. 
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Latin  America  Day: 

Resisting  the  forces  of  evil  and  oppression 


±1 


he  land  of  Latin  America 
is  a  symbol  of  God's  power 
and  assurance  of  victory  of 
the  Anabaptists'  faith,  even 
among  impossible  circumstances," 
said  India's  J.  P.  Masih  in  intro- 
ducing Latin  America  Day  on 
Saturday,  Jan.  11. 

How  is  this  happening  on  a 
continent  of  violence,  death, 
destruction,  and  oppression? 
Through  Christian  resistance, 
said  Elizabeth  Soto  of  Puerto  Rico 
in  a  sermon  in  the  morning 
worship  service.  Soto  based  her 
claim  on  the  story  of  Moses  as 
outlined  in  Hebrews  11:23-26. 

"Resistance  means  disobedi- 
ence," said  Soto,  noting  that 
Moses'  mother  and  sister  chose  to 
resist  Pharaoh's  law  and  keep  the 
baby  boy  alive. 

"Today,  in  Latin  America,  there 
are  thousands  of  Christians — lay 
people,  pastors,  church  leaders, 
promoters  of  the  word,  nuns,  and 
priests — that  have  been  tortured 
and  martyred  for  resisting  and 
saying  no  to  the  economic,  poli- 
tical, and  military  laws  that  kill 
life,"  Soto  said. 

Christian  resistance  also  means 
choosing  a  lifestyle  in  the  reach  of 
others,  Soto 
said.  She  out- 
lined how 
Moses  chose  to 
identify  with 
his  oppressed 
people  rather 
than  stay  with 
the  comforts  of 
Pharaoh's 
household. 

Christian  re- 
sistance means 
abandoning  all, 
said  Soto.  Mo- 
ses did  so  to 
lead  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel 
out  of  the  ex- 
ploitation, slav- 
ery, cruelty, 
and  death  of 
the  Egyptian 
system. 

"By  faith 
some  Chris- 


tians have  chosen  to  denounce  the 
injustice  of  their  government," 
Soto  said.  For  that  some  have 
died.  She  remembered  Jose  Chu- 
quin,  a  Colombian  Mennonite 
church  leader  and  a  member  of 
Mennonite  World  Conference's 
executive  committee,  who  was 
gunned  down  by  guerrillas  shortly 
after  MWC's  1990  assembly. 

Yet  even  in  the  midst  of  death 
and  oppression,  for  the  Chris- 
tian there  is  hope,  said  Peter 
Stucky  of  Colombia  in  his  Latin 
America  Day  evening  sermon. 
"God's  purpose  in  the  world  is 
hope,"  Stucky  said.  "It  is  for  a 
social  order  in  which  human 
beings  enjoy  well-being  in  every 
way,  a  human  family  in  peace 
with  each  other  and  with  na- 
ture," he  said. 

Stucky  told  how  a  group  in  his 
country  worked  hard  to  get  a 
conscientious  objector  clause  in 
Colombia's  new  constitution  in 
1989.  Resisted  at  every  step  by 
government  officials,  the  group 
thought  they  had  been  defeated. 
To  their  surprise,  when  they  read 
the  new  constitution,  there  were 
the  words,  "No  one  shall  be  forced 
to  act  against  conscience." 

"That  is  the  work  of  God's 
Spirit — and  it's  unstoppable," 
Stucky  said. 

"Do  you  know  how  many 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  CO 
movement  in  Colombia?"  he  asked 
the  audience.  "Eleven." 

Stucky  noted  that  Mennonite 
and  Brethren  in  Christ  number 
approximately  two  hundredths  of 
one  percent  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation. With  the  power  of  the  Spir- 
it, "can  you  imagine  God  working 
through  a  minority  this  size?"  he 
asked. 

Not  that  there  won't  be  tremen- 
dous opposition,  said  Stucky.  He 
reported  that  the  day  he  left  for 
India  1997,  the  intelligence  sec- 
tion of  the  Colombia  national 
police  working  against  terrorism 
had  visited  the  seminary  where 
he  teaches,  with  orders  to  close  it 
down,  apparently  because  of  the 
seminary's  work  in  peacemaking. 

— J.  Lome  Peachey 


Hope  through  solidarity 


'  come  from  a  country  that  is 
apparently  coming  apart  at 
.the  seams,"  Peter  Stucky  of 
Colombia  told  the  Mennonite 
World  Conference  audience  on 
Saturday  evening  during  Latin 
America  Day,  Jan.  11. 

Stucky  said  violent  deaths  in 
Colombia  are  three  times  higher 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  "In  two  years,  we  lose  more 
people  to  violent  deaths  than  U.S. 
soldiers  were  killed  in  all  the  years 
of  the  Vietnam  War,"  he  said.  "And 
we  have  by  far  the  highest  kid- 
napping rate  in  the  world." 

Currently,  a  hit  list  of  "persons 
from  various  organizations  slated 
to  be  eliminated"  is  circulating  in 
Bogota,  Stucky  said.  "We  don't 
know  yet  if  there  are  Mennonite 
names  on  that  list,  but  we  are  on 
the  alert." 

How  does  one  maintain  hope  in 
this  kind  of  situation?  Through  the 
solidarity  of  the  community  of 
faith,  Stucky  said. 
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community  of  faith 

He  illustrated  with  the  story  of 
Manuel,  a  poor  farmer  of  north- 
ern Colombia  who  fled  to  Bogota 
to  escape  a  paramilitary  group  in 
his  town.  When  he  and  his  ex- 
tended family  of  12  needed  a 
place  to  stay  it  was  a  "very  poor 
woman"  of  the  local  Mennonite 
church  who  offered  them  "spare 
space"  in  the  small  house  that 
she  shares  with  her  son. 

Manuel's  life  is  still  in  danger. 
Recently  a  $3,000  reward  was 
offered  by  his  adversaries  for 
information  of  his  whereabouts. 

Said  Stucky,  "I  asked  Manuel, 
'Where  have  you  found  strength 
to  face  this  problem?'  He  answered, 
'The  strength  I  have  found  has 
been  in  the  Mennonite  church.' 

"As  long  as  there  is  local 
Christian  solidarity  like  this,  and 
international  solidarity  like 
Mennonite  Central  Committee, 
which  has  offered  to  help  Manuel 
leave  the  country,  there  is  hope," 
said  Stucky. — J.  Lome  Peachey 


World  Day: 

Summarizing  what  we  heard  in  Calcutta 


If  the  Spirit  was  speaking  to  the 
churches  at  Calcutta,  the  job  of 
those  who  addressed  the  Sun- 
day morning  worship  service  was 
to  sum  up  what  it  had  said. 

Their  consensus  seemed  to  be 
that  one  message  from  the  Spirit 
for  churches  in  the  West  was:  the 
non-Western  churches  have  come 
of  age.  Learn  from  them. 

"Yes,  we  are  young,"  said 
Charles  Christano  of  Indonesia,  a 
former  Mennonite  World  Confer- 
ence president,  in  his  closing  ser- 
mon. "We  are  weak.  We  are  poor. 
But  the  Lord  of  the  church  says  we 
are  great." 

It  might  be  time  to  turn  the 
missionary  tradition  around, 
Christano  said.  "Might  it  be  time 
for  those  of  us  in  the  emerging 
churches  to  go  to  the  West  and  the 
North?"  he  asked. 

Myron  Augsburger,  a  U.S.  Men- 
nonite evangelist,  was  one  of  two 
speakers  assigned  to  tell  what  they 
thought  the  Spirit  had  said.  His 
list  of  messages  from  the  Spirit 
included  evangelism — "go  into  a 
world  of  many  cultures  and  reli- 
gions and  lift  Jesus  higher" — and 
mutuality  and  equality. 

"I  believe  the  vitality  of  the 
church  has  shifted  from  the  West 
to  the  East,"  Augsburger  said.  "We 
need  you  to  help  keep  us  from 
losing  our  souls.  .  .  .  We  are  now  a 
global  community." 

The  other  speaker  asked  to  dis- 
cern the  Spirit's  message  was 
Doris  Dube  of  Zimbabwe.  She  said 
the  words  heard  at  the  conference 
needed  to  bear  fruit  in  action.  She 
also  praised  the  conference's  unity 
and  fellowship.  "When  it  has  been 
impossible  to  talk,  we  have  shared 


the  language  of  love,"  she  said.  "In 
our  hearts  we  have  been  united." 

MWC  executive  secretary  Larry 
Miller  read  a  "Letter  from  Calcut- 
ta," approved  by  the  MWC  executive 
committee  and  addressed  to  Ana- 
baptist congregations  around  the 
world.  Among  its  statements  were: 

"We  have  witnessed  rich  variety 
represented  by  more  than  4,000 
persons  with  many  tribes,  lan- 
guages, and  cultures.  We  treasure 
our  differences.  May  God's  creative 
beauty  shine  through  the  patterns, 
colors,  and  traditions  enlivening  our 
assembly,  which  for  the  first  time 
had  more  brown  faces  than  white." 


'Wi 


"e  have  felt  divisions  and 
broken  relationships 
that  mar  our  fellowship. 
Let  us  turn  from  our  arrogant 
claims  to  position  and  power, 
letting  the  mind  of  the  Suffering 
Servant  be  our  pattern.  Let  us  be 
reconciled  so  that  with  integrity 
we  may  be  ministers  of  reconcil- 
iation through  Christ's  love,  the 
world's  hope. 

"We  confess  our  idols  of  posses- 
sions, politics,  and  cultural  heri- 
tage. Let  us  turn  away  from  all 
that  detracts  from  godly  worship, 
turning  to  Jesus.  .  .  . 

"Let  us  live  our  faith  in  a  way 
that  pervades  all  of  life.  Let  us  be 
brave  enough  to  live  our  faith  so 
that  we  may  be  brave  enough  to 
suffer  for  our  faith."  The  confer- 
ence concluded  with  communion. 
Leading  in  the  serving  of  the  bread 
and  cup  were  the  outgoing  MWC 
president,  Raul  Garcia  of  Argen- 
tina, and  the  incoming  president, 
Mesach  Krisetya  of  Indonesia. 
— Paul  Schrag 


Above  right: 
People  en- 
tered the  St. 
Thomas  School 
campus  through 
this  gate.  Se- 
curity required 
attenders  to 
wear  badges — 
for  entrance, 
for  meals, 
and  for  a 
bottle  of  min- 
eral water 
each  day. 

Above  left: 
Ceremonies 
on  opening 
night  included 
traditional 
Indian  cos- 
tumes and 
dances  wel- 
coming MWC 
participants 
from  all  over 
the  globe. 

Opposite  page, 
bottom:  Each 
day  included 
a  morning 
Bible  study, 
led  by  a  scho- 
lar-preacher 
from  the  con- 
tinent plan- 
ning that  day's 
activities. 
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ASsemBLy  qACbeReo 


Youth  at  Assembly  13: 

Pieces  of  God's  crazy  quilt 

Saris,  jeans,  blond  hair,  black  hair,  dark  skin, 
light  skin — all  were  jumbled  together  into  a 
large  crazy  quilt  as  we,  the  youth  at  Assembly 
13  in  Calcutta,  were  asked  to  sit  beside  someone 
we  didn't  know. 

I  came  to  this  conference  unconsciously  expect- 
ing a  North  American  convention.  Instead,  I  sat  in 
a  group  of  140  people  and  was  one  of  only  a  few 
North  Americans.  On  the  first  day,  our  differences 
appeared  too  great  to  reconcile.  But  as  we  began  to 
sing  songs  and  play  games,  these  differences  be- 
came less  important.  We  found  ways  to  communi- 
cate without  much  verbal  language. 

Slowly,  I  began  to  see  that  we  shared  more  than 
I  had  originally  thought.  We  all  have  family  and 
loved  ones.  We  worry  about  what  members  of  the 
other  gender  think.  We  want  to  be  accepted,  and 
we  know  how  to  have  fun. 

Our  common  love  for  Christ  was  what  brought 
4,500  people  to  Assembly  13.  As  I  looked  over  the 
crowd  of  Mennonites  in  a  combined  youth-adult 
worship  session,  I  noticed  that  the  youth  were  not 
sitting  only  in  one  section.  We  were  sitting  beside 
old  Indian  women,  middle-aged  American  men, 
new  friends  from  Japan,  and  youth  leaders  from 
Germany. 

I  realized  that  youth  are  not  a  force  against  the 
church  or  the  future  of  the  church.  We  are  simply 
pieces  of  God's  crazy  yet  beautiful  quilt  called  the 
Mennonite  church. — Monica  Spory 


Youth  Stewards: 

The  fortunate  few  able  to  immerse 
themselves  in  the  culture  of  Calcutta 

Soon  after  finishing  their  mid- 
morning  tea  (always  served 
with  milk  and  sugar)  the 
conference-goers  headed  off  to  the 
food  shamiana  to  line  up  for  the 
noon  meal.  But  I  went  toward  my 
little  utopia,  the  Global  Church 
Village. 

I  worked  as  one  of  the  10 
Youth  Stewards  at  India  1997.  I 
was  responsible  for  the  North 
America  hut  of  the  Global 
Church  Village.  Along  with 
Stefanie  Jones,  I  designed  and 
managed  the  display,  which  was 
one  of  the  five  huts  representing 
the  continents — North  America, 
South  America,  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Europe — represented  at  the  con- 
ference. Each  continent  had  a 
1,000-square-foot  octagonal  hut 
made  of  bamboo  and  bailing 
twine.  Four  walls  were  closed  in, 
and  the  other  four  were  open. 
The  floor  was  wooden  and  cov- 
ered with  a  jute  carpet. 

The  five  huts,  plus  one  repre- 
senting the  country  of  India,  a 
handful  of  artisans,  a  few  booths 
from  Mennonite  agencies  in  India, 
and  a  center  stage  alive  with  per- 
formances created  the  Global 
Church  Village.  This  is  where  I 
spent  the  majority  of  my  time, 
among  these  tiny  slices  of  the 
earth. 


In  late  fall,  I  filled  out  an  appli- 
cation to  be  a  part  of  this  team 
and,  to  my  surprise,  I  was 
chosen.  So  began  my  preparation 
to  leave  the  United  States  on  Dec. 
13.  I  packed,  not  only  what  I 
would  need  to  live  in  India,  but 
also  items  to  display  in  the  hut  in 
an  attempt  to  give  visitors  to  the 
village  a  sense  of  how  North 
American  Mennonites  practice 
their  faith. 

Most  of  the  items  were  to  come 
from  churches  in  North  America, 
delivered  by  their  members  to 
India.  Almost  all  of  the  banners, 
quilts,  church  directories,  photo 
albums,  and  other  items  didn't 
come  until  Jan.  6.  This  gave  the 
group  of  Youth  Stewards  time  to 
get  to  know  one  another  and 


immerse  ourselves  in  the  culture 
of  Calcutta. 

I  spent  the  first  two  weeks 
living  with  the  other  nine  Stew- 
ards in  the  home  of  a  host  family. 
During  this  time  I  learned  about 
the  cultures  of  the  other  Youth 
Stewards,  about  Indian  customs 
from  the  host  family,  and  about 
my  own  culture  through  contrast 
and  comparison. 

I  also  learned  something  about 
food.  It  proved  too  spicy  for  most 
of  us  and  was  truly  different  for 
all.  I  had  eaten  Indian  food  before, 
but  this  was  raw  and  exotic.  I  was 
tasting  spices  I  didn't  know  how 
to  describe. 

No  sooner  had  it  started  than 
the  conference  was  over.  After  all 
the  questions  were  answered,  all 
the  pamphlets  taken,  all  the 
Pennsylvania  pretzels  passed  out, 
it  was  time  to  leave. 

Assembly  13  was  a  fabulous 
meeting  of  people  of  the  Mennonite 
faith  from  all  over  the  world.  I  was 
one  of  the  fortunate  few  who  were 
able  to  experience  so  much  more  in 
Calcutta. — Matthew  Eberly 
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From  worship  to  service: 


Getting  out  of  the  ivory  tower 


Conference  sermons  may  be 
forgotten,  but  images  of  Ca- 
cutta  are  forever  fixed  in 
memory. 

Barefoot  children  in  filthy 
clothes.  Majestic  temples.  Crippled 
beggars.  Choking  air  pollution. 
Boys  playing  cricket.  Traffic  chaos. 
Women  picking  through  garbage. 

"It's  an  amazing  intersection  of 
worlds,"  said  Jim  Loepp  Thiessen 
of  New  Hamburg,  Ont.  "I've  had 


All  it  takes  is  a  smile  and  a  wave 

I was  awestruck  from  the  moment  we 
arrived  in  India  at  the  variety  of  lan- 
guages. Being  one  of  only  several 
dozen  North  American  youth,  I  felt  like  a 
minority.  Meeting  others  my  age  when 
most  of  them  speak  languages  other  than 
English  was  an  expanding  experience  for 
me. 

My  first  instinct  was  to  cling  to  those  I 
was  familiar  with,  the  ones  who  spoke 
English.  When  I  ventured  outside  the 
security  I  felt  with  North  Americans,  I 
found  lots  of  other  youth  with  much  to 
offer.  It  took  a  trip  halfway  around  the 
world  to  Mennonite  World  Conference 
Assembly  13  in  Calcutta  for  me  to  realize 
the  awesome  power  languages  can  hold 
and  the  uniqueness  of  each  one. 

By  smiles  and  gestures,  waves  and 
laughter,  language  barriers  toppled 
down.  Our  common  language  is  unspo- 
ken— the  language  of  love  and  accep- 
tance.— Renee  H.  Glick 


the  tears  so  close  to  the  surface;  I 
feel  emotionally  raw." 

For  many  of  the  4,500  people 
who  attended  India  1997,  seeing 
the  suffering  in  the  "City  of  Joy" 
put  their  own  lives  in  perspective. 

"We  have  no  cause  to  complain 
in  Russia  when  we  look  at  the 
poor  folk  here,"  said  Willie  Peters 
of  Novosibirsk,  Russia. 

Along  with  images  of  poverty, 
conference  attenders  took  home 

memories  of  those  who 
ease  the  suffering. 

The  most  famous  of 
these  are  the  nuns  of 
Mother  Teresa's  order, 
the  Missionaries  of 
Charity.  Groups  of 
Mennonites  attended 
mass  with  the  nuns  at 
the  convent  where 
Mother  Teresa  lives. 
Some  volunteered  at 
her  places  of  ministry, 
and  a  few  saw  Mother 
Teresa  when  she  re- 
ceived communion 
during  the  convent's 
early  morning  mass  on 
Jan.  11.  She  had  been 
scheduled  to  bring 
greetings  at  the  con- 
ference's opening 
night  but  was  too  ill. 

Those  who  volun- 
teered at  the  Home  for 
the  Destitute  and 
Dying  helped  bathe 
the  patients,  some  of 


Who's  who 

This  special  issue  of  Gospel  Herald  on 
Assembly  13  of  Mennonite  World  Con- 
ference was  compiled  through  the 
efforts  of  various  persons,  many  of  them 
volunteers  who  helped  us  with  writing  and 
photography. 

Serving  as  the  backbone  of  the  reporting 
staff  were  three  Meetinghouse  editors:  Don 
Ratzlaff,  Hillsboro,  Kan.,  editor  of  Christian 
Leader,  monthly  publication  of  the  U.S. 
Mennonite  Brethren  Churches;  Paul 
Schrag,  Newton,  Kan.,  editor  of  Mennonite 
Weekly  Review,  an  inter-Mennonite  news- 
paper; and  J.  Lorne  Peachey,  editor  of 
Gospel  Herald. 

Assisting  with  writing  were:  Rene  Glick, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  a  sophomore  at  Bethany 
Christian  High  School;  Matthew  Eberly, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  who,  until  he  resigned  to  be- 
come a  MWC  Youth  Steward,  was  a  designer 
at  the  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  Scott- 
dale,  Pa.;  Monica  Spory,  Holsopple,  Pa.,  a 
senior  at  Johnstown  Christian  School;  and 
Ursula  Green,  Goshen,  Ind.,  a  homemaker 
and  a  student. 

Gospel  Herald's  coverage  of  India  1997  will 
continue  next  week  with  a  look  at  Assembly 
Scattered. — Editor 


whose  bodies  were  covered  with 
sores.  David  Shenk  of  Mountville, 
Pa.,  described  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  enjoyment  of  the  con- 
ference and  the  grim  reality  of  the 
patients.  "You  sit  in  this  wonder- 
ful worship  and  then  go  work  with 
the  nuns  who  wear  masks  to  keep 
the  contamination  out,"  he  said. 
"It  took  me  out  of  my  ivory  tower." 

Emily  Friesen,  a  student  at 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Mennonite  High 
School,  volunteered  at  one  of  the 
Missionaries  of  Charity  sites.  "It's 
what  I'll  remember  most  from  the 
trip,"  Friesen  said.  "It  helps  us  un- 
derstand some  of  the  things  Jesus 
did,  helping  the  sick  and  poor." 

Several  participants  said  it 
was  good  to  hold  the  gather- 
ing in  a  place  such  as  Cal- 
cutta. Alex  Romero  of  Orange 
Walk,  Belize,  said  North  Amer- 
icans and  Europeans  made  a  state- 
ment by  coming  to  India.  "If  we 
were  in  North  America  or  Europe, 
we  would  be  in  huge  buildings  and 
have  everything  we  needed,  but 
here  I  see  that  you  came  to  live  in 
the  real  world,"  he  said. 

"God  speaks  to  us  in  the  living 
conditions  of  the  people,"  added 
Hector  Argueta  of  Guatemala 
City,  Guatemala.  "That  is  why 
Mennonite  World  Conference  was 
wise  in  having  this  conference  in 
this  setting."  — Paul  Schrag 


Opposite  page: 
The  many 
faces  (and 
backs)  of  young 
people  at  Cal- 
cutta. India 
1997  included 
special  activi- 
ties planned 
for  both  chil- 
dren and  youth. 

Above:  Assem- 
bly 13  delegates 
soon  became 
acquainted 
with  Calcutta's 
buses  in  their 
travels  between 
hotels  and  the 
St.  Thomas 
School  campus. 
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ASseroBly  QAcbeReo 


One  Lord,  one  faith,  one  shamiana 


In  Hindi,  they  call  it  a  shami- 
ana, a  "house  of  cloth."  These 
tent-and-bamboo  structures 
are  erected  in  India  for  both  reli- 
gious and  social  events.  For  those 
of  us  fortunate  enough  to  inhabit 
it  for  six  days  in  Calcutta,  the 
sham  iana  nestled  in  one  corner  of 
the  spacious  campus  mall  at  St. 
Thomas  School  will  be  a  lasting 
visual  symbol  of  Assembly  Gath- 
ered. 

The  sheer  size  of  the  structure 
was  breathtaking.  The  Mennonite 
press  corps,  highly  trained  in  the 
use  of. simile,  officially  deemed  it 
the  size  of  two  football  fields.  The 
same  press  corps,  mostly  oblivious 
to  the  principles  of  engineering, 
was  largely  silent  regarding  the 
mechanical  accomplishment  that 
kept  it  standing.  "Amazing"  was 
about  all  we  could  muster. 

In  many  ways,  a  shamiana  was 
"appropriate  technology"  for  India 
1997.  To  have  met  in  a  modern, 
air-conditioned  convention  cen- 
ter— assuming  such  a  thing  even 
exists  in  Calcutta — would  have 
robbed  us  of  a  powerful  visual 
metaphor  the  global  Mennonite 
family  needed  to  see  and  expe- 
rience during  those  days. 

At  a  basic  level,  meeting  in  a 


In  Calcutta  as  it  is  in  heaven 

Outside  the  gate — the  city  spews  forth  a  confusion 
of  humanity.  Hordes  of  people,  rushing,  bargain- 
ing, selling,  waiting,  staring,  big  innocent  eyes 
beseeching.  Cars,  buses,  three  wheelers,  beeping, 
honking,  weaving,  swerving. 

All  in  turn  spew  forth  waste  by-products  of  their 
corporate  functioning,  on  and  on  and  on,  until  the 
air  and  ground  moan,  groan,  and  scream  in  a 
desperate  cry  for  Jubilee. 

•  •  • 

Inside  the  gate — beauty  and  order  stand  as  tall  as 
the  pink  and  purple  shamiana.  Worship  is  jubi- 
lant, flowing,  varied.  We  sing  606  in  Indonesian, 
with  drums  and  dancing  (albeit  with  Mennonite 
reserve). 

We  say  the  Lord's  Prayer — an  orderly  confusion  of 
the  myriad  tongues  represented  brought  to  an 
orderly  conclusion. 

Amen.  Your  kingdom  come,  amen.  A  hopeful  long- 
ing, an  urgent  interceding  for  Jubilee. 

In  Calcutta  as  it  is  in  heaven. 
— Ursula  Green 


shamiana  was  a  constant  re- 
minder that  the  Mennonite 
church  is  now  "at  home"  in  the 
two-thirds  world.  Numerically, 
the  majority  of  Mennonites  now 
live  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 
North  America  and  Europe  are 
minority  territory  for  the  church. 
We  benefited  from  meeting  in 
such  an  undeveloped  "house," 
where  dust,  smoke,  and  even  the 
occasional  neighborhood  dog 
wandered  in  freely.  It  should  re- 
mind us  the  church  is  growing 
most  dramatically  where  the 
doors  not  only  are  open,  but  in 
many  cases  are  literally  nonexis- 
tent. 

From  the  outside,  the  worship 
shamiana  was  a  drab  canvas 
brown.  Inside,  though,  the  tent 
came  alive  with  purple  and  pink 
fabric. 

By  design,  a  shamiana  is  not 
permanent.  The  one  at  St. 
Thomas  School  was  erected  and 
eventually  razed  in  a  matter  of 
days.  The  temporary  nature  of  our 
meeting  place  in  Calcutta  symbol- 
ized the  reality  that  became  evi- 
dent during  Assembly  Gathered: 
the  Holy  Spirit  does  not  take  up 
permanent  residence  either.  Yes, 
the  Spirit  continues  to  work  in  the 
Mennonite  "homelands"  of  Europe 
and  North  America,  but  the  locus 
of  the  Spirit's  most  dramatic  ac- 
tivity has  shifted  to  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America.  We  North 
Americans  may  have  institutions 
of  brick  and  mortar,  but  the  two- 
thirds  world  has  a  church  on  the 
move. 

This  is  a  bittersweet  realization 
for  us  in  North  America.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  delight  to  see  how 


the  gospel  blossoms  in  cultures  so 
different  from  our  own.  At  the 
same  time,  we  wonder  why  the 
bloom  has  withered  at  home. 
Maybe  the  answer,  at  least  in 
part,  can  be  found  inside  the 
shamiana  too.  Just  as  the  tent 
was  the  necessary  form  of  shelter 
as  the  children  of  Israel  wandered 
in  the  wilderness,  the  shamiana 
in  Calcutta  reminds  us  that  the 
Mennonite  church  in  the  two- 
thirds  world  has  not  found  a  com- 
fortable and  permanent  home  in 
its  culture.  Can  we  in  North 
America  say  the  same  thing? 

Inside  the  shamiana  we  heard 
stories  of  a  church  serving 
amid  unrest,  persecution,  and 
economic  need  in  the  two-thirds 
world.  This  is  not  the  story  in 
North  America.  The  theme  for 
Asia  Day  was  "Living  Christ 
Amidst  Many  Religions."  But  in 
North  America,  we  like  to  think  of 
the  Christian  community  as  the 
moral  majority.  In  Latin  America, 
the  church  resists  the  coercive 
political  and  economic  agenda  of 
the  principalities  and  powers.  But 
in  North  America  we're  more  in- 
clined to  form  the  Christian  Coali- 
tion so  we  can  manipulate  the 
agenda  to  our  advantage. 

A  shamiana  is  an  appropriate 
structure  for  a  church  where  the 
primary  issues  are  survival  and 
mobility.  Brick  and  mortar  meet 
the  needs  of  a  church  bent  on  per- 
manence and  protecting  its  inter- 
ests. If  you  were  the  Holy  Spirit, 
consumed  with  an  agenda  to  res- 
cue a  broken  humanity,  where 
would  you  prefer  to  dwell? 
— Don  Ratzlaff 
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•  VS    programs  named. 

"Mennonite  Voluntary  Ser- 
vice"— that's  the  name  of  the 
integrated  voluntary  service 
programs  of  the  Commission 
on  Home  Ministries  (CHM)  of 
the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church  and  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions 
(MBM)  of  the  Mennonite 
Church.  CHM  used  the  same 
name  in  the  past,  and  MBM's 
program  was  previously 
called  MBM  Voluntary  Ser- 
vice. The  change  was  effec- 
tive Feb.  1,  and  MVS  plans  to 
release  its  first  joint  listing  of 
volunteer  opportunities  this 
month. 

•  Goshen  board  meets.  The 

Goshen  (Ind.)  College  board 
of  overseers,  in  meetings 
Jan.  24-25,  recommended  to 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Edu- 
cation the  addition  of  three 
new  minors:  writing,  multi- 
media communication,  and 
business  information  sys- 
tems. Pending  approval  by 
MBE,  all  the  minors  would 
become  part  of  the  curricu- 
lum in  fall  1997.  The  board 
also  gave  tentative  approval 
to  a  1997-98  budget  of  over 
$19  million.  Tuition  for 
1997-98  will  increase  5  per- 
cent to  $11,450,  representing 
the  smallest  percentage  tu- 
ition increase  in  the  past  de- 
cade. 

•  CPT  delegations  planned. 

Christian  Peacemaker  Teams 
has  announced  plans  for 
delegations  to  Haiti  on  Apr.  2- 
13  and  to  the  Middle  East  on 


June  10-22.  A  third  delegation 
to  Chiapas,  Mexico,  is  being 
planned,  but  dates  have  not 
been  finalized.  More  informa- 
tion is  available  from  CPT  at 
312  455-1199. 

•  Mission  packet  announced. 

The  mission  arms  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  Mennonite 
Church  and  the  Mennonite 
Church  will  create  joint  mis- 
sion education  materials  for 
1997.  The  Commission  on 
Overseas  Mission  and  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions  will  re- 
lease a  mission  packet  about 
Brazil  and  Mennonite  mis- 
sion workers  there.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  packet,  a  trunk 
filled  with  cultural  artifacts 
from  Brazil  will  be  available 
for  use  during  congregational 
mission  celebrations.  The 
packet  will  be  available  this 
summer. 

•  CPE  offered.  Philhaven  is 
offering  clinical  pastoral  edu- 
cation (CPE)  experiences  in 
three  programs  of  varying  du- 
ration. They  are:  an  11 -week, 
full-time  summer  CPE  intern 
program  (begins  mid-May),  an 
extended  CPE  intern  program 
two  days  a  week  (September- 
April),  and  a  modified  clinical 
residency  three  days  a  week 
for  a  year  (begins  mid-April). 
More  information  is  available 
from  Cornel  Rempel  at  717 
270-2446. 

•  Resignations.  Susan  E. 
Janzen  has  resigned  from  her 
position  as  editorial  director  for 
Faith  &  Life  Press,  Newton, 


Kan.,  effective  at  the  end  of 
July.  Carla  Reimer,  news  ser- 
vice editor  for  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  <  Ihurch,  has 
resigned  effective  Feb.  28. 

•  Bender  writes  footnotes. 

Beginning  Mar.  2,  the  Adult 
Bible  Study  OnLine  will  fea- 
ture "apocalyptic  footnotes" 
written  by  Ross  L.  Bender  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  spring 
quarter  is  based  on  1  and  2 
Thessalonians  and  Revela- 
tion. Adult  Bible  Study  On- 
Line is  a  weekly  electronic  up- 
date of  the  Adult  Bible  Study 
and  Builder  provided  by  the 
congregational  publishing  di- 
vision of  Herald  Press  and 
Faith  &  Life  Press.  The  study 
can  be  found  on  MennoLink  or 
the  World  Wide  Web  at 
http:/ /  www.  mph.  lm.com/ 
abs.html 

•  Chamber  Singers  tour.  The 

Chamber  Singers,  a  select 
student  choir  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite University,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  will  present  ser- 
vices at  eight  locations  in  the 
southeast  United  States  dur- 
ing the  mid-semester  recess. 
The  28-voice  choir,  directed  by 
Kenneth  Nafziger,  will  per- 
form selections  ranging  from  a 
Bach  motet  to  spirituals  and 
African  songs. 

•  Home  expands.  The  Welsh 
Mountain  Home,  New  Hol- 
land, Pa.,  began  a  $150,000 
expansion  in  January.  It 
will  add  resident  rooms,  of- 
fice space,  and  a  breezeway 
connecting  the  home  with 
the  Welsh  Mountain  Menno- 
nite Church.  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Mission  opened  the 
home  in  1924  to  provide 
nursing  care  for  needy  se- 
nior citizens.  In  1995  an  in- 
dependent corporation  was 
created  under  six  Mennonite 
bishop  districts  from  the 
eastern  part  of  Lancaster 
County. 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

Michael  Klassen  was  installed 
as  pastor  of  Wellman  (Iowa) 
Mennonite  Church  on  Jan. 
12. 

•  Missionary  transitions: 

Debbie  Byler  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  January  for 
a  one-year  home  leave  from 
an  Eastern  Mennonite  Mis- 
sions (EMM)  term  in  Guate- 
mala. Her  address  is  c/o  Ray 
and  Ruby  Byler,  PO  Box  205, 
West  Liberty,  OH  43357. 

Meghan  Heisey  of  Mount  Joy, 
Pa.,  left  for  Jokkmokk,  Swe- 
den, on  Jan.  8  to  begin  an  as- 
signment with  EMM. 


Belli  Kauffman  of  Alden,  N.Y., 
left  for  Jokkmokk,  Sweden,  on 
Jan.  9  to  begin  an  EMM  term 
of  service. 

Michael  Wiggs  of  Livingston, 
Calif.,  left  for  China  on  Jan. 
26,  where  he  begins  a  teach- 
ing assignment  with  EMM 
and  China  Educational  Ex- 
change. 

•  Coming  events: 

Paraguayan  harp  concert,  Car- 
penter Park  Mennonite 
Church,  Davidsville,  Pa.,  Feb. 
20.  Eduard  and  Christine 
Klassen  will  perform  Chris- 
tian instrumental  music. 
More  information  from  814 
288-3264. 

Dinner  meeting  with  Shirley 
Showalter,  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  High  School, 
March  20.  Showalter,  presi- 
dent of  Goshen  (Ind.)  College, 
will  speak  on  "Vision  for  the 
Mennonite  Church  in  the  21st 
Century."  Reservations  re- 
quired. More  information 
from  717  293-8580  or  717  665- 
9275. 

13th  Annual  Summer  Mediation 
Training  Institute,  Akron,  Pa., 
July  14-18.  Sponsored  by 
Mennonite  Conciliation  Ser- 
vice, the  training  equips  par- 
ticipants with  practical  skills 
and  understanding  for  trans- 
forming conflict.  Trainers  are 
Carolyn  Schrock-Shenk,  Da- 
vid Brubaker,  and  Cheryl 
Swartley.  More  information 
from  717  859-3889. 

•  New  resources: 

Organizing  resources,  now  avail- 
able from  the  National  Cam- 
paign for  a  Peace  Tax  Fund, 
include  a  "Peace  Tax  Fund  Ac- 
tivist Guide"  and  a  bulletin 
board  poster  about  the  Con- 
gressional District  Contact 
program.  Information  and  or- 
ders are  available  from  888 
PEACE-TAX. 

•  Job  openings: 

Voluntary  service  position, 
International  Guest  House, 
Washington,  D.C.  Single  per- 
son for  one-year  assignment, 
beginning  in  mid-May.  Spon- 
sored by  Allegheny  Mennonite 
Conference.  More  information 
is  available  from  202  726- 
5808. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Croghan,  N.Y.:  Starla  Moser, 
Kami  Nortz,  and  Jessica  Zehr. 

East  Petersburg,  Pa.:  Marie 
Qvarnstrom,  Geoffrey  Rohrer, 
David  and  Linda  Bair.  Nevin 
and  Anna  Zuck,  and  Barbara 
Atkinson. 


Same  company,  new  dove. 

Scottdale,  Pa.  (MPH)— Men- 
nonite Publishing  House  has 
a  new  logo  as  of  Feb.  1.  A 
streamlined  version  of  the 
Herald  Press  dove,  the  new 
logo  will  serve  Her- 
ald Press,  Provident 
Bookstores,  and 
Mennonite  Pub- 
lishing House.  The 
company  has  also 
streamlined  its 
name,  using  Herald 
Press  as  the  prima- 
ry title  for  its  con- 
gregational publish- 
ing division  and  printing 
services,  in  addition  to  its 
trade  books  publishing  divi- 
sion. 

"Our  publishing  and  print- 


Herald 

Press 


ing  work  will  finally  be  done 
under  the  name  our  cus- 
tomers have  called  us:  Her- 
ald Press,"  says  Jack  Scott, 
vice  president  of  marketing 
and  head  of  the  redesigning 
effort.  "For  the 
first  time,  we 
will  all  share 
the  same  sym- 
bol, the  dove." 

"We  hope  that 
by  using  one 
name,  Herald 
Press,  we  make 
it  easier  for 
people  to  con- 
tact us,"  says  Publisher  J. 
Robert  Ramer,  "but  we'll  also 
gladly  respond  if  you  call  us 
Mennonite  Publishing 
House,  MPH,  or  Scottdale." 
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Hartville,  Ohio:  Norman 
Wengerd,  Pauline  Wengerd, 
and  Kristy  Wengerd. 

Marion,  Chambersburg,  Pa.: 

Angela  Stark  and  Penny  Suf- 
fecool. 

Prescott,  Ariz.:  Melissa  and 
Joe  Jones  and  Jennifer  and 
Walter  Twiss. 

Swamp,  Quakertown,  Pa.: 

Debbie  Banner,  John  Smink, 
Michaelann  Smink,  Bob 
Smith,  and  Carol  Smith. 


BIRTHS 


Beeker,  Eva  and  Brent,  Con- 
stantine,  Mich.,  Jenna  Irene 
(third  child),  Jan.  20. 

Bergin,  Sarah  Weaver  and  Ian, 
Chalfont,  Pa.,  Michael  Ben- 
jamin (second  child),  born 
Feb.  3,  1993,  adopted  July  19. 

Emswiler,  Diane  Lazer  and 
David,  Broadway,  Va.,  Noah 
David  (third  child),  Jan.  27. 

Ganger,  Andrea  and  Rob, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Zachariah 
Robert  (second  child),  Oct.  18. 

Garrison,  Bernadette  Wahl 
and  Wendell,  Lowville,  N.Y., 
Shelby  Nicole  (third  child), 
Jan.  21. 

Gonyer,  Karen  Speigle  and 
Kenneth,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
David  Benjamin  (first  child), 
Jan.  15. 

Groh,  Delores  Nisly  and  Paul, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Rebecca 
Ellen  (second  child),  Oct.  29. 

Guntz,  Deborah  Anders  and 
Russell,  Oley,  Pa.,  Jonathan 
Russell  (fifth  child),  Dec.  3. 

Hess,  Lavelle  Ruhl  and  Timo- 
thy, Elizabeth  town.  Pa.,  Joel 
Timothy  (first  child),  Jan.  22. 

Kennedy,  Trudy  Lynn  Christ- 
man  and  Delbert  Paul,  Cham- 
bersburg, Pa.,  Brandon  Paul 
(first  child),  Dec.  23. 

Longenecker,  Shelly  Mann 
and  Kenton,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  Isaac  Mann  (third  child), 
Dec.  19. 

Mann,  Jan  and  Eric,  Fountain 
Hills,  Ariz.,  Megan  Elizabeth 
(third  child),  Dec.  18. 

Sword,  Roxie  Roth  and  Jamie, 
New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  Tanisha 
Janelle  (third  child),  Jan.  11. 

Weber,  Michelle  Shannon  and 
John,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  John 
Wesley  (first  child),  Nov.  22. 

Weitkamp,  Deborah  King  and 
Clyde,  Reading,  Pa.,  Phoebe 
Paige  (third  child),  May  4. 

Wenger,  Aimee  Estes  and  Low- 
ell, Fleetwood,  Pa.,  Heather 
Marie  (second  child),  Oct.  14. 

Wheeler,  Linda  Herr  and 
James,  Jerusalem,  Joseph 
James  (third  child),  Nov.  8. 

Zook,  Cristin  Byler  and  Darrin, 
Belleville,  Pa.,  Rachel  Renee 
(second  child),  Nov.  12. 


MARRIAGES 


Boshart-Von  Tersch:  Annette 
Graber  Boshart,  Wayland, 
Iowa  (Sugar  Creek),  and  Paul 
Von  Tersch,  Burlington,  Iowa 
(Catholic),  Jan.  25,  by  Ruben 
Chupp. 

Hackman-Wolff:  Karin  Hack- 
man,  Hatfield,  Pa.  (Plains), 
and  Wallace  Wolff,  Souderton, 
Pa.  (Plains),  Jan.  18,  by 
Michael  A.  Meneses. 

McKee-Schloneger:  Heather 
McKee,  Hartville,  Ohio 
(Church  of  God),  and  Jeffry 
Schloneger,  Louisville,  Ohio 
(Beech),  Dec.  28,  by  Michael 
Hone. 

Pfohl-Weber:  Wendy  Pfohl,  St. 
Jacobs,  Ont.  (St.  Jacobs),  and 
Tim  Weber,  Waterloo,  Ont. 
(St.  Jacobs),  Dec.  21,  by 
Harold  Hildebrand  Schlegel. 


DEATHS 


Boshart,  Sarah,  102,  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.  Born:  April  8, 
1894,  Crosshill,  Ont.,  to 
Joseph  and  Lydia  Kennel 
Boshart.  Died:  Dec.  24,  1996, 
New  Hamburg,  Ont.  Funeral 
and  burial:  Dec.  27,  Stein- 
mann  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Ingrid  Loepp  Thiessen  and 
Herb  Schultz. 

Frey,  Paul  L.,  83,  Elizabeth- 
town,  Pa.  Born:  Feb.  6,  1913, 
East  Donegal  Twp.,  Pa.,  to 
Elias  and  Fannie  Daver  Frey. 
Died:  Jan.  12,  1997,  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.  Survivors — brothers 
and  sisters:  Martin,  Elias, 
Claude,  Wilbur,  Dorothy, 
Fannie,  Mary  Ritchie,  Erma 
Schnauble,  Nancy  Longe- 
necker. Funeral  and  burial: 
Jan.  15,  Elizabethtown  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Richard  H. 
Frank. 

Gehman,  Paul  E.,  86,  Lititz, 
Pa.  Born:  June  4,  1910,  Farm- 
ersville,  Pa.,  to  Jonathan  and 
Ella  Martin  Gehman.  Died: 
July  31,  1996,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Survivors — children:  Paul  W., 
Joyce  Stoltzfus;  brothers  and 
sister:  Adam,  David,  Edna 
Burkholder;  7  grandchildren, 
12  great-grandchildren.  Pre- 
deceased by:  Mary  Weaver 
Gehman  (wife).  Funeral  and 
burial:  Aug.  3,  East  Peters- 
burg Mennonite  Church,  by 
Karl  E.  Steffy,  John  B. 
Shenk,  and  Norman  S.  Lan- 
dis. 

Guckes,  James,  67,  Scottdale, 
Pa.  Born:  Oct.  25,  1929,  Allen- 
town,  Pa.,  to  Otto  and  Anna 
Dehner  Guckes.  Died:  Nov. 
23,  1996,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  of 
cancer.  Survivors — wife:  Mary 


Guckes;  children:  Susah 
McCoy,  Barry,  Karen  Mains, 
Glenn;  sister:  Betty  Rossi;  10 
grandchildren.  Congregation- 
al membership:  Kingview 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral: 
Nov.  26,  Ferguson  Funeral 
Home,  by  Charles  Shenk. 
Burial:  Jefferson  Memorial 
Park. 

Hershey,  Martin  Rohrer,  85, 

Lititz,  Pa.  Born:  Nov.  12, 
1911,  Leacock  Twp.,  Pa.,  to 
Martin  R.  and  Sue  Eby  Her- 
shey. Died:  Jan.  20,  1997, 
Lititz,  Pa.,  of  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease. Survivors — wife:  Ruth 
R.  Zimmerman  Hershey;  chil- 
dren: Donald,  James,  Kathryn 
Yost;  brothers  and  sisters: 
Amos,  John,  Sanford,  J.  Eby, 
Emma,  Miriam,  Elizabeth 
Leaman,  Evelyn  Leaman;  8 
grandchildren,  11  great- 
grandchildren. Congregation- 
al membership:  Landis  Valley 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
and  burial:  Jan.  23,  Hershey 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Don 
Good,  Lester  Hoover,  and  Tom 
Horst. 

Horst,  Lawrence  Ray,  57, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Born: 
Aug.  16,  1939,  Waterloo 
County,  Ont.,  to  Noah  and 
Barbara  Horst  Horst.  Died: 
Dec.  27,  1996,  Cambridge, 
Ont.,  of  cancer.  Survivors — 
sisters:  Janet  Shorten,  Bar- 
bara Ann,  Lois.  Funeral:  Dec. 
30,  St.  Jacobs  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Harold  Hilde- 
brand Schlegel  and  Phyllis 
Tribby.  Cremated. 
Kurtz,  Ada  Mae  Kauffman, 
83,  Fleetwood,  Pa.  Born:  July 
28,  1913,  Belleville,  Pa.,  to 
Joshua  and  Rebecca  Zook 
Kauffman.  Died:  Jan.  7,  1997, 
Fleetwood,  Pa.,  of  Alzheimer's 
disease.  Survivors — husband: 
Jacob  M.  Kurtz;  children: 
Allen,  Norman,  Raymond, 
Wayne,  Arlene  Kreider,  Paul, 
Leon,  Kenneth,  Samuel, 
Luke,  Floyd;  brothers:  Ray- 
mond and  Harvey  Kauffman, 
32  grandchildren,  12  great- 
grandchildren. Funeral  and 
burial:  Jan.  11,  Oley  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Michael  Mast, 
Chester  Kurtz,  and  Calvin 
Kurtz. 

Lvndaker,  Gerald  E.,  Sr.,  76, 

Croghan,  N.Y.  Born:  Nov.  18, 
1920,  Croghan,  N.Y.,  to  John 
N.  and  Anna  Yousey  Lyndak- 
er.  Died:  Jan.  14,  1997,  of  can- 
cer. Survivors — wife:  Kathryn 
Widrick  Lyndaker;  children: 
Gerald  E.,  Jo  Ann  Tabolt; 
brothers  and  sisters:  Harold, 
Elmer,  Alba  Roggie,  Eleanor 
Zehr,  Charlotte  Noftsier, 
Loretta  Calarco;  10  grandchil- 
dren. Funeral  and  burial:  Jan. 
17,    Croghan  Mennonite 


Church,  by  Julius  Moser,  Ver- 
non Zehr,  John  Martin,  and 
Dan  Tabolt. 

Meyers,  Ruby  Musselman, 
74,  Waterloo,  Ont.  Born:  Nov. 
18,  1922,  Peel  Twp.,  Ont.,  to 
Israel  and  Adeline  Gingrich 
Musselman.  Died:  Jan.  20, 
1997,  Kitchener,  Ont.  Sur- 
vivors— husband:  Arnold 
Meyers;  daughters:  Carol 
Unruh,  Julie  Stobbe;  brothers 
and  sisters:  Ervin  and  Lome 
Musselman,  Eileen  Jutzi, 
Viola  Fretz;  5  grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Richard  (son) 
and  Betty  (daughter).  Funeral 
and  burial:  Jan.  23,  First 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Rudy 
Baergen. 

Miller,  Frances  Kathryn  Alli- 
man,  77,  Wayland,  Iowa. 
Born:  Dec.  29,  1919,  Wayland, 
Iowa,  to  Daniel  J.  and  Sarah 
Wyse  Alliman.  Died:  Jan.  21, 
1997,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  Sur- 
vivors— husband:  Paul  Miller; 
children:  Ronald,  Kenneth, 
Diane  Hess,  Duncan;  broth- 
ers: Gilbert  and  Wayne  Alli- 
man; 9  grandchildren.  Funer- 
al and  burial:  Jan.  24,  Sugar 
Creek  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Roger  Farmer  and  Ruben 
Chupp. 

Miller,  Sarah  Ellen  Sla- 
baugh,  90,  Plain  City,  Ohio. 
Born:  July  8,  1906,  Madison 
County,  Ohio,  to  Cornelius  J. 
and  Emma  Schlabach 
Slabaugh.  Died:  Jan.  15,  1997, 
Marysville,  Ohio,  of  respirato- 
ry and  kidney  failure.  Sur- 
vivors— daughters:  Mabel 
Yoder,  Ellen  Hershberger;  9 
grandchildren,  12  great- 
grandchildren, one  great- 
great-grandchild.  Predeceased 
by:  Monroe  E.  Miller  (hus- 
band) and  Willis  (son).  Funer- 
al and  burial:  Jan.  18,  Sharon 
Mennonite  Church,  by 
Howard  S.  Schmitt. 

Mininger,  Paul,  88,  Goshen, 
Ind.  Born:  Jan.  24,  1908,  Mar- 
shallville,  Ohio,  to  J.  D.  and 
Hettie  B.  Kulp  Mininger. 
Died:  Jan.  23,  1997,  Goshen, 
Ind.  Survivors — children: 
Grace  Bartel,  Jon,  James;  7 
grandchildren,  8  great-grand- 
children. Predeceased  by: 
Mary  Ellen  Erb  Mininger 
(wife).  Memorial  service:  Jan. 
25,  College  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Nancy  Kauff- 
mann. 

He  was  president  of 
Goshen  College  from  1954  to 
1970,  president  of  the 
Goshen  Biblical  Seminary, 
and  moderator  of  the  Menno- 
nite General  Conference. 
Mininger  also  served  as  pas- 
tor of  North  Goshen  Menno- 
nite Church  from  1938  to 
1954. 
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Newswanger,  John  M.,  89, 

Harrisonburg,  Va.  Born:  June 
2,  1907,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  to 
Elias  and  Anna  Martin 
Newswanger.  Died:  Dec.  25, 
1996,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Emma  Gregory 
Newswanger;  daughters: 
Edith  Shenk,  Edna  Reed; 
brother  and  sisters:  David, 
Mattie,  Susanna  Sensenig, 
Emma  Nolt;  6  grandchildren, 
8  great-grandchildren.  Funer- 
al: Dec.  31,  Brutus  Mennonite 
Church,  by  James  Gerber. 
Burial:  Maple  River  Menno- 
nite Cemetery. 

Peachey,  Miriam  P.  Hartz- 
ler,  83,  Belleville,  Pa.  Born: 
June  19,  1913,  Belleville,  Pa., 
to  Jacob  J.  and  Mollie  Yoder 
Hartzler.  Died:  Jan.  3,  1997, 
Lewistown,  Pa.  Survivors — 
children:  J.  Lome  Peachey, 
Donella  Clemens;  5  grand- 
children. Predeceased  by: 
Urie  S.  Peachey  (husband). 
Funeral:  Jan.  5,  Valley  View 
Haven  Chapel,  by  Max  Zook 
and  Erie  Renno.  Burial:  Lo- 
cust Grove  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Peters,  Abe  H.,  80.  Born: 
Sept.  22,  1916,  Henderson, 


Neb.,  to  Peter  and  Marie  Pe- 
ters Peters.  Died:  Dec.  22, 
1996,  LaGrange,  Ind.,  of  con- 
gestive heart  failure.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Emma  Miller 
Peters;  children:  Lois  Loflin, 
Janice  Gingerich,  Edwin, 
Galen;  stepsons:  Lamar, 
Irvin,  Vernon,  Delbert,  and 
Clifford  Miller;  brothers  and 
sisters:  Gerhard,  Harvey, 
Ralph,  Elsie  Friday,  Verna 
Funk;  8  grandchildren,  13 
stepgrandchildren,  12  step- 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Martha  Schmidt 
Peters  (first  wife).  Congrega- 
tional membership:  Pleasant 
Oakes  and  East  Goshen 
Mennonite  churches.  Funer- 
al: Dec.  26,  Pleasant  Oaks 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Barry 
Schmell  and  Bob  Keener. 
Burial:  Shore  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

He  was  ordained  in  1946  at 
First  Mennonite  Church, 
Hillsboro,  Kan.,  and  pastored 
numerous  churches  in 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Indi- 
ana. He  also  served  in  prison 
ministry  for  35  years. 
Springer,  Homer  Cleo,  90, 
Meadows,  111.  Born:  Jan.  19, 


1906,  Hopedale,  111.,  to  Valen- 
tine and  Katie  Litwiller 
Springer.  Died:  Jan.  11,  1997, 
Pontiac,  111.  Survivors — wife: 
Ada  M.  Stalter  Springer; 
daughters:  Ruth  Ann  Rogers, 
Joyce  Sue  Shafer;  sisters: 
Clara  Unzicker,  Ruth  Zehr;  2 
grandchildren,  one  great- 
grandchild. Funeral  and 
burial:  Jan.  14,  Waldo  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Lester 
Zook. 

Stutzman,  Edgar  Dale,  51, 

Souderton,  Pa.  Born:  June  28, 
1945,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  to 
James  and  Edith  Gross  Stutz- 
man. Died:  Jan.  10,  1997, 
Fleetwood,  Pa.  Survivors — 
wife:  Elaine  Alderfer  Stutz- 
man; stepsons:  Kevin  Roy, 
Mark  Jay,  and  Luke  Jed 
Bergey;  brothers  and  sisters: 
James,  Kenneth,  Marlowe, 
Merle,  Mary  Ellen  Horst, 
Jeane  Fretz,  Lorraine  Myers; 
3  stepgrandchildren.  Funeral: 
Jan.  14,  Franconia  Mennonite 
Church,  by  John  M.  Ehst, 
Glenn  M.  Alderfer,  and  Earl 
Anders.  Burial:  Salford  Men- 
nonite Church  Cemetery. 
Yoder,  Alvin  J.,  74,  Hartville, 
Ohio.  Born:  Jan.  8,  1922,  Can- 


ton, Ohio,  to  John  J.  and 
Emma  Miller  Yoder.  Died: 
Sept.  25,  1996,  Alliance,  Ohio. 
Survivors — wife:  Dorothy 
Bender  Yoder;  children:  Lois 
Bontrager,  Ruth  Hills,  Julia 
Reesor,  Marcus;  brothers 
and  sisters:  LeRoy,  Paul, 
Joseph,  Wayne,  Lizzie  Ann, 
Esther,  Leona,  Clara  Byler; 
8  grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  James  and  John 
(sons).  Funeral:  Sept.  28, 
Cornerstone  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Jason  Yoder, 
Eric  Horst,  Joe  Yoder,  and 
Wilbur  Bender.  Burial:  Wal- 
nut Grove  Cemetery. 
Yoder,  David  E.,  92, 
Belleville,  Pa.  Born:  Feb.  8, 
1904,  Allensville,  Pa.,  to 
David  B.  and  Nancy  E.  Yoder 
Yoder.  Died:  Jan.  17,  1997, 
Belleville,  Pa.  Survivors — 
children:  Nancy  Yoder,  Sara 
Anna  Yoder,  Charles:  10 
grandchildren,  25  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Katie  E.  Yoder  Yoder 
(wife).  Funeral  and  burial: 
Jan.  20,  Locust  Grove  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Max  Zook, 
Erie  Renno,  and  Raymond 
Peachey. 


Engineer  your  future 

at  Goshen  College 


For  more  information:  Admissions  Ottice 
Goshen  College,  Goshen,  IN  46526 
Phone:  (800)  348-7422  or  (219)  535-7535 
Fax:  (219)  535-7609 
E-mail:  "Admissions@Goshen.edu" 
World-Wide  Web:  http://www.Goshen.edu 


"My  liberal  arts  background  gives  me 
an  advantage  over  other  engineering 
students  in  the  job  market.  The  liberal 
arts  education  shows  that  I  am 
capable  of  doing  more  than  just 
crunching  numbers." 

—  Alan  Burkholder,  engineering  student,  Goshen  College 
and  Case  Western  Reserve  University 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


In  the  still  small  voice  since  Calcutta 


When  you  attend  a  gathering  like  Mennonite 
World  Conference  (MWC)  Assembly  13  with  its 
theme,  "Hear  What  the  Spirit  Is  Saying  to  the 
Churches!"  you  know  you  have  to  listen.  That's 
why  many  of  us  asked  each  other  afterward: 
"What  did  you  hear?" 

I  put  that  question  to  the  MWC  executive 
committee  at  a  press  conference  toward  the  end 
of  India  1997.  I  heard  a  few  nervous  laughs. 
Then  MWC  president  Raul  Garcia  said:  "It's  too 
early  to  know  the  Spirit's  voice.  We  need  to 
think  about  what  we've  experienced  and  listen 
to  the  still  small  voice  after  we  get  home." 

Garcia  was  right.  I  found  I  spent  much  of 
India  1997  taking  care  of  myself,  not  listening 
for  the  Spirit.  I  had  to  find  my  way  from  the 
Peerless  Hotel  to  St.  Thomas  School,  make  sure 
I  had  my  mineral  water,  determine  which 
seminar  met  in  which  room.  Even  during  wor- 
ship, my  mind  wandered  as  I  waited  for  the 
next  English  sentence  while  the  previous  one 
was  translated  into  Hindi. 

But  now  I'm  home — most  of  jet  lag  behind 
me.  I've  read  through  a  host  of  reminiscences 
about  India  1997 — some  of  which  appear  in  this 
issue.  I've  reread  my  notes  from  conversations 
with  my  tour  group  as  we  traveled  for  two 
weeks  in  south  India  visiting  churches  and 
temples  and  synagogues. 

So  what  might  the  Spirit  be  saying  as  the 
result  of  MWC  Assembly  13?  I  find  myself 
nudged  in  these  directions: 

/.  The  Mennonite  church  will  never  be 
the  same.  In  Calcutta,  North  Americans  and 
Europeans  were  talking  much  about  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  Mennonites  now  live  on 
other  continents.  For  the  most  part,  we  like 
that  idea — though  I  detect  a  bit  of  anxiety 
about  what  that  might  mean  for  our  future. 

I  also  detected  a  new  confidence  and  assur- 
ance in  Mennonites  from  those  other  conti- 
nents. As  I  listened  to  their  sermons  and  sat  in 
their  seminars,  I  heard  them  ready  to  define 
what  it  means  to  be  Anabaptist  in  ways  that 
make  sense  in  their  culture.  Latin  Americans, 
for  example,  say  this  means  resisting  oppres- 
sive power.  Asians  talk  about  living  among 
people  with  many  different  beliefs. 

2.  We  need  to  be  realistic  about  the  in- 
ternational church.  As  sisters  and  brothers 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  redefine  what  it 


means  to  be  Mennonite,  we  in  North  America 
and  Europe — the  ones  who  have  done  the 
defining  in  the  past — could  react  in  one  of  two 
ways.  If  we  don't  like  the  new  definitions,  we 
might  either  oppose  or  ignore  them. 

Our  bigger  temptation,  however,  may  be  to 
idealize  the  church  in  those  parts  of  the  world. 
Seeing  their  newness,  their  energy,  their  en- 
thusiasm, we  can  come  to  regard  them  as  more 
"pure,"  more  true  to  the  gospel,  maybe  even 
having  answers  to  problems  we  cannot  solve. 

But  they  are  sisters  and  brothers  just  like  us. 
Some  things  they  will  figure  out  better;  in 
others  they  may  flounder.  At  India  1997,  for 
example,  I  heard  of  leadership  conflicts  in 
Mennonite  churches  all  over  the  globe:  India, 
Africa,  Indonesia.  This  appears  to  be  something 
that  we  need  to  work  on,  regardless  of  our 
culture  or  our  continent. 

We  can  do  so,  together,  giving  and  receiving 
counsel  from  each  other.  But  we  can  do  so  only 
if  we  regard  each  other  as  equals,  neither 
idealizing  or  ignoring  any  part  of  the  global 
Mennonite  body. 

3.  We  must  never  take  anything  or  any- 
one for  granted.  When  MWC  met  in  Winni- 
peg, Man.,  in  1990,  we  knew  there  were  Men- 
nonites in  Ethiopia.  How  many  was  a  mystery, 
because  that  church  was  mostly  underground, 
driven  there  by  a  hostile  government. 

In  Calcutta,  the  MWC  General  Council 
agreed  that  the  next  worldwide  gathering  of 
Mennonites  should  be  in  Africa — with  first 
preference  to  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia,  as  the 
site.  In  seven  years  the  political  climate  in  that 
country  has  changed,  the  church  has  emerged 
with  large  numbers,  and  the  Meserete  Kristos 
Church  will  soon  be  the  largest  Mennonite 
group  in  the  world — if  they  aren't  already. 

That  has  got  to  be  one  of  the  most  profound 
miracles  of  the  20th  century.  It  is  also  a  vivid 
reminder  of  Jesus'  words:  "I  will  build  my 
church,  and  the  gates  of  Hades  will  not  prevail 
against  it"  (Matt.  16:18). 

Those  of  us  privileged  to  be  in  Calcutta,  Jan. 
6-12,  1997,  got  a  renewed  vision  of  our  part  of 
this  church.  I  found  it  healthy,  vigorous,  outgo- 
ing, energetic — with  many  different  expressions 
of  love  for  God  and  following  Jesus  throughout 
the  world.  And  that  may  be  the  message  from 
the  Spirit  I  needed  to  hear  the  loudest. — jlp 
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Wfe  faint  not,  we 
do  not  lose  heart 

The  people  of  God  living  the  message  they 
proclaim  will  awaken  in  others  a  thirst 
to  know  more  about  this  alternative  man- 
ner of  life.  An  India  1997 presentation. 


j  T%        y  country  seems  to  be  coming  apart  at 

I  \ / 1  the  seams.  The  level  of  violent  death  in 

Gospel  Herald's  coverage  ofMennomte  World  Confer-        ±  V  J-Colombia  is  the  highest  in  the  world. 

ence  Assembly  13  continues  this  issue  with  one  of  the         ^.  ,  11  v  . 

,,.  J.  ..      ,.,  •        v     j  .    •    ,  Our  country  is  crossed  by  enmity  between  gue- 

public  presentations  (this  page)  and  stories  from  both  ..,  J  ,~ 

Assembly  Gathered  and  Assembly  Scattered  (pp.  6-12).      rilla  grouPs'  the  armed  forces'  Paramilitary 

Pictured  above  is  one  of  the  4,520  persons  who  were  at       groups,  and  common  delinquents 4  We  have,  by 

this  global  event  in  Calcutta,  India,  Jan.  6-12,  1997.         far,  the  highest  kidnapping  rate  m  the  world. 

We  have  been  at  war  with  each  other  for  48 

years.  There  are  between  600,000  and  a  million 

  displaced  persons  within  our  country.]  In  two 

ALSO  IN  THIS  ISSUE  years,  we  lose  more  people  to  violent  deaths 

than  the  number  of  U.S.  soldiers  who  were 

killed  in  all  the  years  of  the  Vietnam  War. 

What  we  heard  the  Spirit  This  violence  adds  to  the  suffering  caused 

say  in  Calcutta  6     every  year  by  neoliberal  economic  policies  forced 

on  poor  countries  in  the  South  by  wealthy 

I  didn't  ride  an  elephant  8     countries  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  There 

are  the  sins  of  pride,  corruption,  and  greed, 

Examining  how  the  gospel  which  lead  to  the  concentration  of  wealth  in  a 

fits  into  many  cultures   10     few  hands.^J 

At  times  it  appears  that  there  is  no  end  in 

Mennonite  World  Conference  sight  to  the  suffering  of  the  people  in  Latin 

was  more  than  I  bargained  for   ....  11     America.  Where  does  one  find  living  hope  in 
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such  a  fragile  situation?  How  can  we  learn  to 
say,  like  Paul  in  2  Cor.  4:1,  "We  faint  not,  we  do 
not  lose  heart" — in  Greek,  Ouk  egkakoumen? 

Our  hope  rises  from  a  clear  vision  of 
God's  purposes  for  our  world.  This  is 
the  most  important  basis  for  our  hope.  It 
is  not  founded  on  external  appearances  or  on 
what  is  apparently  gaining  the  upper  hand  but 
on  a  vision  of  God's  purposes  working  on  the 
earth. 

Some  2,800  years  ago,  the  prophet  Micah 
proclaimed  the  promise  of  a  world  in  harmony 
with  God's  purposes  of  peace  and  well-being. 
"In  days  to  come  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's 
house  shall  be  established.  .  .  .  People  shall 
stream  to  it,  and  many  nations  shall  come  and 
say,  'Come,  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the 
Lord  .  .  .  that  he  may  teach  us  his  ways  and 


that  we  may  walk  in  his  paths'  .  .  .  They  shall 
beat  their  swords  into  plowshares  and  their 
spears  into  pruning  hooks;  nation  shall  not  lift 
up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they 
learn  war  any  more"  (Mic.  4:1-3). 

This  passage  holds  up  a  vision  of  human  life 
without  wars,  fighting,  and  armaments.  It  is  a 
social  order  in  which  human  beings  enjoy  well- 
being  in  every  way — a  human  family  at  peace 
with  God,  each  other,  and  nature. 

Who  is  going  to  articulate  this  vision  and 
keep  it  alive  for  humanity?  Who  is  going  to 
insist  that  peace,  forgiveness,  and  reconcilia- 
tion are  not  only  desirable  but  possible?  Who 
will  say  that  this  vision  is  the  will  of  God,  the 
essence  of  God's  own  character? 

But  there  is  more.  The  prophet  informs  us 
that  when  the  people  of  God  live  the  message 
they  proclaim,  it  will  awaken  a  thirst  to  know 
of  this  alternative  manner  of  life.  Then 
economic  resources  are  invested,  not  in  arms 
for  warfare,  but  in  tools  and  machinery  that 
produce  food  and  well-being  for  the  people.  In 
this  life  people  do  not  dwell  in  fear  but  rather 
live  in  peace  and  can  rest  from  their  labors. 

Nations  will  flock  to  learn  this  way  of  life 
because  a  group  of  people  is  modeling  it,  and  it 
is  a  very  attractive  life.  This  awakens  in  the 
rest  of  the  world  curiosity,  interest,  and  dreams 
of  what  might  be  possible  for  them  as  well. 
They  come  to  see  and  learn  so  that  they  too 
might  walk  in  God's  ways. 

The  peoples  of  the  world  are  seeking  alter- 
natives to  violent  habits,  violent  mentalities, 
and  violent  practices.  What  a  joy  it  is  for  them 
to  find  a  church  that  says  clearly  that  justice, 
peace,  and  wholeness  for  all  peoples  is  the  will 
of  God  and  that  these  are  possible.  Further,  it's 
worth  it  to  work  and  sacrifice  to  make  these  a 
reality. 

When  we  courageously  announce  the  will  of 
God  for  all  humankind,  work  sacrificially  to 
attain  it,  model  it  with  integrity,  and  say  clear- 
ly, "This  is  what  our  God  is  like,  and  it  is  an 
honor  to  be  like  God" — then  the  day  will  come 
when  many  will  say,  "Come,  let  us  go  up  to  the 
mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of  God  .  .  . 
that  he  may  teach  us  his  ways  and  that  we  may 
walk  in  his  paths." 

Our  hope  rises  from  the  grace  of  God 
which  has  made  Jesus  Lord  over  all 
forces  of  evil  and  death.  "Where  sin 
increased,  grace  abounded  all  the  more,"  writes 
Paul  in  Rom.  5:20.  In  spite  of  appearances, 
God's  grace  is  reaching  more  and  more  people. 
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What  a  joy  to  find  a  church  that  says 
clearly  that  justice,  peace,  and  whole- 
ness for  all  people  is  the  will  of  God — 
and  that  these  are  possible  to  achieve. 


In  Latin  America  we  have  good  reason  to 
believe  that  sin  abounds  and  multiplies.  But 
the  final  word  is  not  the  triumph  of  sin  and 
evil;  the  final  word  was  spoken  on  a  cross  out- 
side Jerusalem  nearly  2,000  years  ago,  by  a 
broken  and  dying  man  who  exclaimed,  "It  is 
finished." 

What  is  finished  is  the  reign  of  sin  and  death. 
What  is  broken  is  Satan's  power.  Almighty  God 
has  put  all  principalities,  powers,  authority, 
and  rulers  under  the  feet  of  Jesus  and  has 
raised  him  to  be  Lord  and  Savior. 

The  final  chapter  of  history  has  yet  to  be 
written,  but  the  final  word  has  already  been 
spoken.  That  final  word  is  a  word  of  hope: 
Jesus  Christ  has  conquered  and  is  redeeming 
the  whole  of  creation.  Where  sin  abounds, 
Christ's  redemption  shines  all  the  brighter.  As 
God's  grace  in  the  midst  of  sinfulness  extends 
to  more  and  more  people,  so  does  our  thanks- 
giving. 

Ouk  egkakoumen — we  faint  not,  we  do  not 
lose  heart. 

Our  hope  rises  from  the  sustaining  _ 
community  of  faith.  When  one  lives  in 
a  society  such  as  ours,  one  does  not 
expect  to  be  left  untouched.  The  society  con- 
stantly deals  blows  of  death  to  the  people,  and 
we  live  very  unprotected  lives.  Our  jobs,  health, 
and  very  survival  hang  by  a  thread.  We  cannot 
hope  for  a  government  safety  net  to  take  care  of 
us;  rather,  we  often  need  to  protect  ourselves 
from  the  very  institutions  that  should  be  con- 
cerned about  our  well-being.  The  body  of  Christ 
also  carries  in  it  the  signs  of  death  which  a  so- 
ciety that  is  disobedient  to  God's  plan  deals  out. 

A  brother  from  Central  America  who  works 
for  a  Mennonite  institution  in  his  country 
dreams  and  works  for  a  world  where  discrimi- 
nation and  bloodshed  against  the  poor  and  the 
Indians  of  his  country  will  cease.  He  has  tried 
to  witness  and  live  for  the  Prince  of  Peace  in 
the  midst  of  the  army  and  insurgent  warfare. 

Once  while  he  was  in  a  car,  he  was  blocked 
by  cars  in  front  and  behind  and  taken  away  to 
be  interrogated,  tortured,  and  threatened  by 
masked  men.  One  held  a  gun  to  his  head  and 
pulled  the  trigger;  he  heard  the  gun  click.  They 
threw  him  to  the  ground  and  put  their  boots  on 
his  neck.  He  was  slandered,  his  life  was  threat- 
ened, his  wife  suffered  facial  paralysis  from 
anxiety,  he  had  to  leave  the  house  where  he 
lived,  and  his  sons  were  afraid  of  losing  their 
father. 

That's  not  the  only  time  he  has  been  threat- 


ened and  in  danger.  I  asked  him,  "Where  do 
you  find  the  strength  to  go  through  those  kinds 
of  experiences?"  Where  does  a  person  find  the 
courage  and  resources  to  continue  living  for 
Jesus  and  working  for  God's  vision  for  our 
world  in  the  face  of  persecution  and  suffering? 

He  answered  me,  "There  are  about  10  people 
and  families  from  the  church  who  have  stood  by 
me,  supported  us,  and  helped  us  through." 
Christian  community  was,  for  him,  the  sustain- 
ing hope  in  the  middle  of  an  otherwise  terri- 
fying situation. 

Our  hope  rises  from  Christian  solidar- 
ity. Paul  articulates  the  principle  of  so- 
lidarity in  2  Cor.  4:ll-12[For  the  sake  of 
Christ,  we  give  up  part  of  our  life  so  that  others 
can  have  life  and  hope  in  the  midst  of  difficult 
circumstances. 

Manuel  was  a  campesino  in  the  northern 
part  of  Colombia.  For  many  years,  Manuel  had 
been  active  in  the  campesino  community,  help- 
ing them  organize  for  their  right  to  the  land. 

Several  months  ago,  he,  his  wife,  Maria  Trin- 
idad, and  their  two  young  children  arrived  in 
Bogota  as  refugees.  They  were  fleeing  from  a 
paramilitary  group  who  wanted  to  kill  him. 
This  humble  family  is  one  of  some  200  families 
who  fled,  having  been  forced  off  the  land  by  a 
wealthy  landowning  family  .CThe  family  of  the 
landowner  was  not  satisfied  with  the  land  they 
had;  they  hired  a  private  army  to  force  more 
campesinos  off  the  land  they  had  lived  on  for 
years.") 

Once  in  Bogota,  Manuel  and  Maria  Trinidad 
and  several  other  refugees  came  to  the  Menno- 
nite church.  Several  church  people  began  visit- 
ing the  refugees  in  their  improvised  quarters, 
paying  special  attention  to  the  many  children 
in  their  midst. 

About  three  months  ago,  two  of  Manuel's 
brothers  who  had  stayed  behind  were  assassi- 
nated. The  paramilitaries  came  looking  for 
them  and  forced  one  of  their  sisters  to  take 
them  to  where  the  brothers  were  hiding.  There 
the  paramilitaries  killed  them.  Manuel  urged 
the  rest  of  his  family  to  flee. 

Although  he  was  living  in  two  small  rented 
rooms,  he  welcomed  as  many  of  his  family  as 
wanted  to  come.  But  he  needed  to  change  quar- 
ters because  the  owner  didn't  want  so  many 
people  there  and  because  in  Bogota  his  life  was 
still  in  danger. 

There  is  a  very  poor  woman  in  our  congrega- 
tion, Isabel,  who  lives  with  her  son  in  a  small 
house  that  she  is  buying.  She  said  to  Manuel 
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In  our  years  of  walking  as  the  people  of 
God,  we  have  had  to  learn  and  relearn 
with  surprise  the  truth  that  God  plus  one 
is  more  than  everyone  else  put  together. 


I 


India  1997 
was  friend- 
ships both  old 
and  new. 
What  lan- 
guage cou  Id 
not  do  smiles 
and  gestures 
often  did. 


and  his  family,  "Come  to  my  house.  I  have  some 
spare  space."  So  all  12  of  them  went  to  live  with 
Isabel.  Some  of  them  were  Christian  believers, 
some  weren't.  There  she  shared  her  kitchen, 
her  food,  her  bathroom,  her  blankets,  and  her 
faith  with  them.  Since  they  live  with  sadness, 
nostalgia,  and  fear,  she  encouraged  them,  read 
Scripture,  and  prayed  with  them.  This  is  Chris- 
tian solidarity  in  action. 

Manuel's  life  is  still  in  danger.  Some  weeks 
ago,  he  heard  that  men  on  a  motorcycle  were 
roaming  around  the  neighborhood  where  he 
lived  before  moving  to  Isabel's  house,  offering 
$3,000  (U.S.)  for  information  as  to  his  where- 
abouts. 

But  as  long  as  there  is  local  Christian  soli- 
darity like  Isabel's  and  international  Christian 
solidarity  like  Mennonite  Central  Committee's 
(MCC  offered  to  help  Manuel  leave  the 
country),  there  is  hope.  In  our  church,  we  have 
experienced  the  importance  of  international 
solidarity,  and  we  welcome  it. 

I  asked  Manuel,  "Where  have  you  found 
strength  to  face  this  problem?"  He  answered, 
"The  strength  we  have  found  has  been  in  the 
Mennonite  church." 


Situation  update 

Yesterday  (February  9),  we  learned  in  church 
that  Manuel  and  a  woman,  Belen,  had  mirac- 
ulously escaped  an  assassination  attempt  the 
Friday  before.  They  were  on  their  way  to  the  Minis- 
try of  Interior  when,  for  some  reason,  Belen's 
cellular  phone  picked  up  a  conversation  between 
the  would-be  killers.  Belen  heard  them  talking 
about  how  they  knew  where  Manuel  was,  so  the 
two  immediately  changed  direction  and  sought 
refuge. 

Manuel  and  his  wife,  Maria,  were  in  church, 
and  we  prayed  for  them,  asking  God's  protection 
for  them. 

A  week  before  that,  on  both  Friday  and  Satur- 
day nights,  someone  threw  rocks  on  the  roof  of 
Isabel's  house,  damaging  the  asbestos  shingles 
but  harming  no  one.  Perhaps  their  intention  was 
to  force  Manuel  outside.  On  Sunday  we  also 
prayed  for  sustaining  strength  for  Isabel.  We  are 
also  moving  the  rest  of  Manuel's  relatives  out  of 
there. — Peter  Stucky 


The  hope  found  in  Christian  solidarity  makes 
us  say  with  the  apostle  Paul,  Ouk  egka- 
koumen — we  faint  not. 

Our  hope  rises  from  the  power  of  God's 
Spirit.  About  200  years  after  the  proph- 
et Micah  lived,  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  to  Zechariah  and  told  him  something  that 
we  in  the  movement  of  Jesus  should  never 
forget.  The  Lord  said,  "Not  by  might,  nor  by 
power,  but  by  my  spirit,  says  the  Lord  of  hosts" 
(Zech.  4:6). 

I    In  our  country,  military  service  is  compulso- 
ry. In  1986  when  we  began  talking  about  con- 
scientious objection  to  military  service,  no  one 
had  heard  of  such  a  thing.  At  the  end  of  1989, 
we  began  a  Coalition  for  Conscientious  Objec- 
tion with  a  few  other  people  who  shared  this 
view.  We  discovered  very  quickly  that  it  was  an 
idea  whose  time  had  come. 

The  government  held  a  convention  to  write  a 
new  constitution,  and  several  representatives 
picked  up  the  cause  of  conscientious  objection. 
We  worked  to  include  it  in  the  constitution,  but 
the  government  worked  to  keep  it  out.  When 
the  dust  settled,  we  thought  conscientious 
objection  had  been  defeated. 

But  in  our  years  of  walking  as  the  people  of 
God,  we  have  had  to  learn  and  relearn  with 
surprise  the  truth  that  God  plus  one  is  more 
than  everyone  else  put  together.  When  we  read 
the  constitution,  we  found  it  says,  "No  one  will 
be  forced  to  act  against  his/her  conscience." 
It's  a  human  right  to  be  applied  immediately. 

There  it  was:  over  and  above  the  govern- 
ment's effort  to  keep  it  out  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion was  God's  sovereign  will.  Praise  God's  holy 
name!  Although  this  was  an  important  step, 
the  courts  have  not  yet  been  willing  to  give 
conscientious  objectors  legal  recognition. 

God  needs  but  a  few  people  willing  to  trust 
God.  Do  you  know  how  many  people  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  conscientious  objection  move- 
ment in  Colombia?  Eleven. 

We  are  a  small  church  in  Colombia.  All  the 
Anabaptist  churches  put  together  barely  add 
up  to  2,000  people  in  a  country  of  35  million.  So 
we  are  about  five  thousandths  of  one  percent. 
But  by  God's  mercy  we  have  been  permitted  to 
witness  to  God's  vision  for  Colombia. 

In  its  five  years  of  existence,  our  justice, 
peace,  and  nonviolent  action  office  has  played  a 
major  role  in  introducing  changes  in  mentality 
and  vocabulary  and  in  presenting  an  alter- 
native way  of  settling  differences  and  of  trans- 
forming conflicts.  Recently,  some  men  repre- 
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senting  over  200  urban  guerillas  came  to  our 
offices  to  ask  for  teaching  in  nonviolence,  theo- 
logy, and  conflict  resolution.  They  are  deter- 
mined to  demobilize  and  want  help  in  doing  it. 

Mennonites  and  Brethren  in  Christ  number 
approximately  two  hundredths  of  one  percent 
in  the  world.  Can  you  imagine  God  working 
through  a  minority  of  that  size? 

This  is  the  work  of  God's  Spirit,  and  it's  """) 
unstoppable.  Do  we  have  opposition?  You  bet. 
A  few  days  before  I  left  for  Mennonite  World 
Conference  Assembly  13  in  Calcutta,  some  city 
officials  came  to  our  church  with  an  order  to 
close  down  our  seminary.  In  our  seminary,  we 
offer  a  study  track  called  "Peacemakers."  We 
educate  74  young  men  from  different  church 
and  nonchurch  backgrounds  in  nonviolence 
and  peace  and  provide  them  with  a  legal 
alternative  to  military  service.  The  intelligence 
section  of  the  national  police  dealing  with 
terrorism  is  trying  to  close  us  down.  It's  like 
the  Christians  of  the  early  centuries  being 
called  atheists  by  their  opponents. 

Right  now  a  list  of  names  of  people  from  vari- 
ous organizations  slated  to  be  eliminated  is 
circulating  in  Bogota.  We  don't  know  yet  if 
Mennonite  names  are  on  that  list,  but  we  are 
on  the  alert. 

We  know  that  we  are  weak;  sometimes  we 
are  uncertain,  worried,  and  frightened,  but  we 
do  not  give  way  to  fear  and  paralysis.  Our  hope 
is  in  God's  living  and  mighty  Spirit. 


Jesus  told  his  disciples  that  they  are  the 
salt  of  the  earth,  the  light  of  the  world,  a 
city  set  on  a  hill.  He  wasn't  talking  to  im- 
portant people  or  leaders.  He  was  talking  to 
ordinary,  weak,  and  vacillating  people  like  you 
and  me — people  who  argue,  people  on  the  way. 

Jesus  called  them  light  and  salt.  Has  anyone 
ever  received  a  higher  compliment  from  a  better- 
informed  source  than  that?  God  believes  in  us 
more  than  we  believe  in  ourselves.  If  we  have  a 
little  humility  and  courage,  we  will  accept 
God's  opinion  instead  of  our  own.  We  too,  will 
say,  with  the  apostle  Paul,  Ouk  egkakoumen. 

Peter  Stucky  currently  pastors  the  Teusaquillo 
Mennonite  congregation  in  Bogota,  Colombia. 
Previously  he  served  as  executive  secretary  of 
the  Colombia  Mennonite  Church  for  11  years. 
He  and  his  wife,  Leticia  Rodriguez,  are  the 
parents  of  three  sons.  This  article  is  adapted 
from  a  sermon  Stucky  preached  on  Latin  Amer- 
ica Day  at  Mennonite  World  Conference  Assem- 
bly 13  in  Calcutta,  India,  this  past  January. 
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Peoples  shall  stream  to  it,  and 
many  nations  snail  come  and 
say:  "Come,  let  us  go  up  to  the 
mountain  of  the  Lord,  .  .  .  that 
he  may  leach  us  his  ways  and 
that  we  may  walk  in  his 
paths."— Micah  4:1-2,  NRSV 
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What  we  heard  the 
Spirit  say  in  Calcutta 

'Hi 


"ear  What  the  Spirit  Is 
Saying  to  the  Churches!" 
.Banners  in  Hindi,  Tele- 
gu,  and  English  proclaimed  the 
theme  of  the  13th  Mennonite 
World  Conference  Assembly. 

"So  what  did  we  hear  the  Spirit 
say?"  participants  asked  each 
other  as  they  left.  One  of  these  was 
an  international  group  touring 
Bangalore  in  southern  India  as 
part  of  their  Assembly  Scattered 
experience.  From  Japan,  Spain, 
India,  Canada,  Netherlands,  U.S., 
and  Germany,  the  group  spent 
part  of  an  evening  talking  about 
their  time  in  Calcutta. 

"I  heard  the  Spirit  telling  me  to 


Gospel  Herald's  coverage  of  Mennonite  World 
Conference  Assembly  13  continues  this  issue 
with  memories  from  Assembly  Gathered  in 
Calcutta,  India,  on  Jan.  6-12,  1997,  and  ac- 
counts of  Assembly  Scattered  from  various 
areas  that  participants  visited  either  before  or 
after  Calcutta.  The  writers  are: 

Dorothy  Nickel  Friesen,  pastor  of  First 
Mennonite  Church  in  Bluffton,  Ohio;  Wilson 
Reyes,  pastor  of  Iglesia  Christiana  Ebenezer 
in  Alta  Monte  Spring,  Fla.;  Paul  Schrag, 
editor  of  Mennonite  Weekly  Review,  Newton, 
Kan.;  Ken  Seitz,  pastor  of  First  Mennonite 
Church  in  Reedley,  Calif.;  and  Everett 
Thomas,  Goshen,  Ind.,  president  of  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Congregational  Ministries. 


be  more  assertive  in  expressing 
my  faith,"  said  the  group  leader, 
John  Lapp  of  Lititz,  Pa.  "I  also 
heard  that  I  should  enjoy  the  rich 
diversity  of  our  church." 

"I  got  a  profound  impression  of 
our  true  interdependence  across 
continental  lines,"  said  Doreen 
Martins  of  Santa  Ana,  Calif.  "This 
is  true  not  only  as  Mennonites  but 
with  the  broader  church 
community  as  well." 

Blanca  Menendez,  Burgos, 
Spain,  heard  the  Spirit's  voice  for 
the  church  through  Psalm  35:23: 
"Wake  up!  Bestir  yourself  for  my 
defense,  for  my  cause,  my  God 
and  my  Lord!" 

For  Marvin  Miller,  Blooming- 
ton,  Ind.,  the  words  were  "shut 
up." 

"My  Buddhist  friends  tell  me 
we  Christians  talk  too  much," 
Miller  said.  He  told  how  a  brother 
had  come  to  him  in  Calcutta  and 
poured  out  his  heart  in  Telegu.  "I 
didn't  understand  a  word  he  said," 
Miller  reported,  "but  I  got  the 
spirit  of  his  concern." 

"I  visited  the  Global  Church 
Village,  and  there  the  Spirit  told 
me  to  be  less  judgmental  and 
more  accepting  of  people  who  do 
things  differently,"  said  Alice 
Lapp,  Lititz,  Pa. 

Said  Brunhilde  Horsch, 
Schwandorf,  Germany:  "The 
message  I  will  take  home  is  that 


the  church  in  India  is  a  living 
church  with  men  and  women 
touched  by  the  love  of  Jesus 
Christ,  all  working  for  a  better 
world." 

"The  Spirit  said  to  me,  'Live 
like  Christ,  talk  like  Christ,  act 
like  Christ,'  "  said  Daniel  Smiley 
of  Hulbrook,  Ariz. 

Everett  Thomas,  Goshen,  Ind.: 
"Because  we  were  in  Calcutta, 
that  was  the  message.  We  were  in 
a  city  that  tourists  don't  go  to. 


Ruthild  Foth 
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And  we  learned  that  our  church  is 
for  a  place  like  Calcutta." 

"The  Spirit  told  me  we  need  to 
work  harder  at  developing  a 
spirituality  of  active  nonviolence," 
said  Maartin  B.  Van  Der  Werf  of 
Zwolle,  Netherlands.  John  Lapp 
echoed  his  voice:  "The  Spirit 
seems  to  be  saying  we  must  renew 
our  emphasis  on  peace  as  disciple- 
ship,"  he  said. 

"Calcutta  reminded  me  that  the 
Spirit  does  indeed  speak  to  the 


church,"  said  Ken  Seitz,  Reedley, 
Calif. 

It  was  Nickolas  Menendez, 
Burgos,  Spain,  who  raised  a  note 
of  caution:  "I  wonder  what's  going 
to  happen  now,"  he  said  after 
hearing  several  others  speak. 
"Sometimes,  after  we  hear  God's 
voice,  we  think  we  know  what  to 
do.  In  this  self-sufficiency,  we  can 
forget  to  continue  to  listen  to 
God's  Spirit." 

— ^7.  Lome  Peachey 


No  highbrow  lectures,  just  ordinary  testimonies 


alcutta  was  an  assembly  for 
the  general  church  people. 
The  others  had  more,  how 
would  you  say,  highbrow  lectures." 
That's  the  way  Ruthild  Foth  of  Lud- 
wigshafen,  Germany,  summarizes  her 
experience  at  Assembly  13. 

'At  this  one  I  heard  more 
testimonies,  some  of  them  very 
moving,"  Foth  continues.  "Unlike 
other  assemblies,  I  have  more  to  take 
home  than  books — which  are  never 
read  very  well  in  the  congregation!" 

Foth  should  know.  This  was  her 
ninth  Mennonite  World  Conference.  A 
retired  clerk  with  41  years  in  the 
export  department  of  a  pharmaceuti- 
cal company,  Ruthild  can  tick  off  the 
MWC  dates  and  locations  from 
memory: 

•  1952:  Basel,  Switzerland 

•  1957:  Karlsruhe,  Germany 

•  1962:  Kitchener,  Ontario 


•  1967:  Amsterdam,  Holland 

•  1972:  Curitiba,  Brazil 

•  1978:  Wichita,  Kansas 

•  1984:  Strasbourg,  France 

•  1990:  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

•  1997:  Calcutta,  India 

Some  of  Foth's  most  intense  memo- 
ries come  from  the  1972  Brazil 
assembly.  "After  I  got  there,  C.  J. 
Dyck  came  up  to  me  and  asked  me  to 
interpret.  Simultaneously.  Just  like 
that.  I  didn't  know  beforehand,  and  I 
didn't  have  any  experience." 

All  the  speeches  were  from  a  manu- 
script, which  made  the  work  easier, 
Foth  recalls.  But  then  the  German 
speaker  said  he  would  depart  from  his 
text  and  speak  extemporaneously. 
"  'Stick  to  the  script;  ignore  the 
speaker,'  C.  J.  told  us  interpreters." 

The  persons  listening  via  head- 
phones didn't  know  they  weren't 
hearing  what  the  speaker  said  until 


he  stopped.  "We  interpreters  were 
only  on  the  bottom  of  page  two  of  a 
four-page  script,"  Foth  says. 

She  also  did  simultaneous  trans- 
lation at  the  1978  Wichita  confer- 
ence— "but  this  time  I  was  ready."  At 
Strasbourg  in  1984,  Foth  was  in 
charge  of  translation  for  the  different 
editions  of  the  daily  newssheets. 

Winnipeg?  "I  was  a  tourist,"  Foth 
says.  "I  didn't  do  any  work.  Instead  I 
took  every  tour  they  offered." 

It  was  through  Mennonite  World 
Conference  that  Foth  also  got  to 
attend  Eastern  Mennonite  College  in 
1958-59.  "At  Karlsruhe  in  1957,  C.  K. 
Lehman  met  me  and  invited  me  to 
Virginia  for  a  year,"  she  recalls. 

"I  love  world  conferences,"  she  says. 
"You  get  to  meet  so  many  different 
people  that  you'd  never  think  you'd 
meet." 

T.  Lome  Peachey 
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ASsecnBLy  qACbeReo 


Memories  of  India  1997  stretch 
long  beyond  the  conference 


People  and  experiences  are 
now  taking  their  place 
among  my  memories  of 
India  and  Mennonite  World 
Conference  Assembly  13: 

•  Barely  missing  a  chance  to 
see  Mother  Teresa.  Daily  mass  at 
her  Missionaries  of  Charity 
convent  in  Calcutta  is  at  6:00  a.m. 
I  got  there  as  mass  was  ending 
and  was  told  she  had  made  a  rare 
appearance,  receiving  communion 
in  her  wheelchair.  Several  confer- 
ence participants  got  to  see  a 
living  legend  of  the  Christian 
faith.  But  I  slept  too  long. 

•  Rice  and  curry.  Twice  a  day. 
Every  day.  Indians  eat  it  with 
their  fingers.  Some  foreigners  did, 
too. 

•  Garlands  and  welcome 
parties.  At  each  congregation  and 
village  we  visited  during  Assem- 
bly Scattered,  youth  and  children 
greeted  us  with  songs,  accompa- 
nied by  cymbals  and  drums.  They 
hung  garlands  of  flowers  around 
our  necks,  and  the  adults  served 
us  tea.  The  hospitality  of  our 
hosts,  both  during  Assembly  Scat- ' 
tered  at  Jagdeeshpur  and  As- 
sembly Gathered  at  Calcutta,  was 
tremendous. 

•  Air  pollution.  The  taxis  and 
buses  of  Calcutta  spew  enough 
toxic  fumes  that  one  might  think 
they  could  destroy  the  earth's 
ozone  layer  all  by  themselves.  In 
Agra,  the  Taj  Mahal  is  yellowing 
and  crumbling,  ravaged  by  "mar- 
ble cancer"  caused  by  pollution.  It 
has  suffered  more  damage  in  the 
past  two  decades  than  in  the 
previous  three  centuries. 

•  The  family  of  Helmut  and 
Dory  Isaac  of  Glenbush,  Sask. 
They  brought  their  four  girls — 
Ruth,  Esther,  Lois,  and  Tabitha — 
on  a  once-in-a-lifetime  trip.  Nor- 
mally they  wouldn't  have  been 
able  to  afford  to  take  the  whole 
family  halfway  around  the  world, 
but  an  inheritance  from  Helmut's 
late  parents  made  it  possible.  Hel- 
mut said  he  could  easily  have 
spent  the  money  on  his  farm,  but 
he  and  Dory  wanted  to  use  the 
inheritance  for  something  the 


whole  family  would  always 
remember.  As  their  daughters 
exchanged  hugs  with  Indian  girls, 
it  was  clear  they  had  done  just 
that. 

•  Observing  people  of  three 
religions — Hinduism,  Jainism, 
and  Islam — worshiping  at  their 
temples  and  mosques.  During 
tours  of  Calcutta,  we  saw  Muslims 
kneel  in  prayer  before  their  invisi- 
ble one  god,  and  Hindus  and  Jains 
before  their  multiple  idols.  All 
seemed  undisturbed  by  the  tour- 
ists milling  about.  Jains  believe  in 
nonviolence,  even  trying  not  to 
step  on  insects.  Their  concept  of 
harmlessness  to  all  beings  was 
influenced  by  Mahatma  Gandhi, 
the  Indian  independence  leader 
and  advocate  of  peaceful  change. 

•  Indian  drivers.  They  follow 
three  rules:  honk  a  lot,  don't  hit 
sacred  cows,  and  full  speed  ahead. 

•  Indian  trains.  One  of  their 
rules  is:  it's  never  too  crowded  to 
squeeze  in  a  few  more. 

•  Human-pulled  rickshaws. 
There's  something  disturbing 
about  a  man  doing  a  job  better  fit 
for  a  beast,  but  it's  still  common  in 
Calcutta.  The  city  wants  to  end 
the  practice,  though  it  would  put 
thousands  out  of  work.  Some  of 
the  pullers,  amazingly,  go  bare- 
foot. 

•  The  conference  choir  singing, 
"We're  strangers  no  more,  but 
members  of  one  family."  The 
words  rang  true. — Paul  Schrag 


I didn't  ride  an  elephant  in  India, 
but  I  could  have.  It  was  on  day 
24  of  our  26-day  odyssey  to  In- 
dia, and  we  were  shopping.  We  had 
withstood  the  onslaught  of  many 
vendors  and  hawkers  as  they  plied 
their  trinkets  and  pressured  tourists 
to  buy,  buy,  buy.  "Cheap!  Very  nice 
scarf,  madam.  You  buy?"  over  and 
over  again.  So  when  we  casually 
passed  an  elephant  walking  beside 
the  traffic  and  its  handler  called  to 
me,  "Ride,  madam?"  I  thought,  just 
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for  a  moment,  "Should  I  try  one 
more  thing?"  But  I  didn't  ride  an 
elephant. 

The  experience  of  worshiping  in 
India  among  4,500  Mennonites 
under  a  purple-and-pink  tent  was 
equally  alluring.  I  was  intrigued 
by  the  dancers  with  colorful  cos- 
tumes and  graceful  gestures.  I 
was  mesmerized  by  the  tabla 
keeping  an  incessant  drumbeat 
while  accordion-like  music  played 
an  unfamiliar  tune.  Garlands  of 
marigolds  draped  necks  of 
leaders.  Bowing,  then  clapping, 
then  swaying,  all  in  a  gentle 
rhythm  became  part  of  my  wor- 
ship experience.  "You  try,  mad- 
am?" seemed  to  be  the  call  to 
worship  as  well.  Where  was  I,  and 
how  was  I  meeting  God  in  this 
strange  land? 

I  vowed  to  be  open  to  what  the 
Spirit  might  be  saying  to  me.  How 
would  I,  a  stranger,  hear  the 
Spirit  in  India? 

It  wasn't  easy  to  listen.  Endless 
honking  by  thousands  of  buses, 
taxis,  scooters,  and  bicycles 
marked  every  hour  in  India.  The 
traffic  noise  even  filtered  its  way 


into  the  worship  shamiana  in  St. 
Thomas  School.  There  was  no  way 
to  keep  the  world  out  as  we  sat  in 
an  open-air  tent,  exposed  to  Indi- 
an atmosphere.  There  were  cease- 
less cries  from  vendors  nearby, 
and  periodically  those  cries  in- 
truded into  the  silent  prayer. 
There  were  voices  of  conversation 
and  quiet  laughter  toward  the 
back  of  the  hundred  rows  where 
worshipers  were  easily  distracted 
by  latecomers  and  restless  chil- 
dren. And  there  was  coughing  as 
lungs  coped  with  charcoal  smoke, 
exhaust  fumes,  and  dust.  There 
was  constant  noise.  How  were  we 
to  listen  for  the  Spirit? 

Gradually,  slowly,  my  spirit 
settled.  I  started  to  listen  in 
phrases.  The  passion  of  the 
speakers  and  equally  energetic 
translators'  words  were  effectively 
in  tandem.  They  were  hearing  the 
Spirit — in  India,  in  Europe,  in 
North  America,  in  Africa,  in  Asia, 
in  Latin  America.  All  over  the 
world,  the  Spirit  had  been 
speaking,  and  now  we  were 
hearing  from  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit. 


By  day  six  of  the  Mennonite 
World  Conference  Assembly  13, 
we  felt  more  at  ease  with  the 
unfamiliar  music  in  foreign 
languages.  We  stumbled  with 
pronunciation  and  sang  too  many 
syllables  on  too  few  notes.  But  the 
rhythm  went  on.  I  was  being 
drawn  to  a  new  song:  "Hear  what 
the  Spirit  is  saying  to  the 
churches,  to  God's  people  ..." 
"Sun  Aatma  kya  kahta  hai  sab 
Mandliyon  se,  Masihi  yon  se  .  .  .  " 

The  time  was  too  short  to  feel  a 
routine.  The  newness  of  sight, 
sound,  taste,  and  smell  was  con- 
stant. The  invitation  to  try  new 
things — in  worship,  in  conver- 
sation, in  diet,  in  travel — marked 
life  in  Calcutta.  But  the  invitation 
to  hear  what  the  Spirit  was  say- 
ing was  also  constant. 

Even  though  I  didn't  ride  an 
elephant  in  India,  I  wasn't 
shocked  by  this  pachyderm  wan- 
dering into  my  life.  Maybe  the 
Spirit  would  move  so  clearly  and 
speak  so  powerfully  to  me  as  I 
wandered  back  to  my  regular  life 
on  the  other  side  of  the  globe. 
— Dorothy  Nickel  Friesen 


Bottom:  a 
post-worship 
concert  by 
Essengo  from 
Za  i  re  had 
India  1997 
participants 
m,oving  in  the 
aisles  on 
Africa  Day. 

Far  left:  Some 
discussions 
may  have 
been  about 
theology,  but 
most  were 
simply  oc- 
casions for 
getting  to 
know  other 
Mennonites 
and  Brethren 
in  Christ 
from  around 
the  world. 

Left:  Two  of 
the  more  than 
3,000  mem- 
bers of  the 
Mennonite 
church  in 
India  who 
attended 
Assembly  13. 
India  has 
more  than 
85,000  Men- 
nonites and 
Brethren  in 
Christ,  pri- 
marily in  the 
central  and 
northern  states. 
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y  1997 


Examining  how  the  gospel  fits  into  many  cultures 


How  does  Anabaptist  Men- 
nonite  faith  take  form  in 
India?  That  was  one  of  the 
questions  that  18  of  us  explored 
on  an  Assembly  Scattered  tour  led 
by  John  and  Alice  Lapp  following 
the  Mennonite  World  Conference 
Assembly  13. 

For  part  of  the  answer,  our 
group  visited  a  Roman  Catholic 
center  in  Bangalore,  India,  a 
center  which  is  leading  an  effort 
to  let  the  Christian  faith  find 
unique  Indian  expression. 

"The  Christian  gospel  is  like  a 
seed  that  falls  into  the  soil  of 
India,"  said  Father  Jacob  Thecka- 
nath  at  the  All  Jndia  Liturgical 
Center.  "The  missionaries  brought 
the  seed  and  it  took  root  in  Indian 
soil.  But  the  new  plant  that 
emerged  also  changed  the  soil." 

Theckanath  emphasized  that 
churches  in  India  have  a  distinct 
form.  "We  are  the  Indian  Chris- 
tian church,"  said  Theckanath, 

A  majority  of  the  Mennonite  World  Conference 
family  now  lives  in  the  East  and  the  South.  Meeting 
in  Calcutta,  India,  was  a  symbol  of  this  new  reality. 


calling  such  an  expression  of  the 
church  "inculturation."  Christian 
worship  services,  for  example, 
may  borrow  from  Indian  culture 
and  even  from  Hindu  and 
Buddhist  religious  traditions. 

A  small  chapel  on  the  grounds 
of  the  center  include  many  expres- 
sions unique  to  India.  Removing 
our  shoes,  our  group  saw  a  lamp 
with  four  wicks  at  the  front  of  the 
sanctuary.  Worshipers  sat  on  the 
floor  in  a  circle,  and  during  the 
service,  we  sang  a  kind  of  plain- 
song  chant  indigenous  to  India. 

"But  where  are  the  boundaries 
to  this  inculturation?"  asked  one 
of  our  group.  Others  wondered 
whether  there  are  any  elements  to 
the  Christian  faith  that  can't  be 
compromised  by  culture  and  that 
remain  constant  across  cultures. 
For  example,  the  caste  system,  an 
ancient  pattern  of  discriminating 
between  classes  of  people  in  India, 
is  one  such  cultural  expression 
that  has  confronted  the  church  in 
India. 

The  Christian  church  in  India, 
which  tradition  says  began  in  the 
first  century  when  Jesus'  disciple 
Thomas  came  to  the  Kerala  state 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  coun- 
try, has  not  been  united  in  their 
response  to  the  caste  system. 
Some  parts  of  the  church,  in- 
cluding Mennonites  and  Menno- 
nite Brethren,  have  insisted  that 
the  caste  system  should  be  out- 
side the  boundaries  of  incultura- 
tion— in  other  words,  that  all 
Christians  are  freed  from  such 
cultural  expressions. 

This  interaction  with  a 
Roman  Catholic  leader 
followed  seven  days  of  ex- 
periencing different  cultures  at 
Assembly  Gathered  in  Calcutta. 
North  Americans  especially  were 
celebrating  the  fruits  of  100 
years  of  mission  work  which 
resulted  in  Anabaptist  Menno- 
nite communities  of  faith  on  five 
continents.  Planners  for  Assem- 
bly Gathered  celebrated  the 
growth  by  devoting  one  day  to 
each  continent.  The  result  was  a 
feast  of  the  fruits  of  inculturation 
that  are  happening  on  each  con- 
tinent. 

Asia  Day,  for  example,  empha- 


sized faithfulness  in  the  midst  of 
great  religious  diversity.  Latin 
America  Day  focused  on  resis- 
tance to  the  power  of  systemic 
violence  and  exploitation.  On 
Africa  Day,  the  mood  was  cele- 
brative  and  joyful. 

The  church  has  been  faithful 
for  many  years  in  sharing  the 
gospel  from  an  Anabaptist  Men- 
nonite conviction;  consequently, 
a  majority  of  the  Mennonite 
World  Conference  family  now 
lives  in  the  East  and  the  South. 
Meeting  in  Calcutta,  India,  was  a 
symbol  of  the  new  reality.  It 
illustrated  that  the  church  is 
much  bigger  and  brighter  than 
what  many  of  us  know  in  North 
America. — Everett  Thomas 


Where  visitors  wen 


Ramoth  Burkhalter  was 
coming  home.  After  42 
years  as  a  missionary  in 
India,  the  place  she  lives  now, 
Berne,  Ind.,  is  a  foreign  coun- 
try to  her. 

"I'm  returning  to  family 
members  and  spiritual  chil- 
dren," Burkhalter  said  of  her 
visit  to  Jagdeeshpur.  "This  is 
my  family." 

The  people  of  Jagdeeshpur — 
a  predominantly  Mennonite 
village  of  1,500  in  the  heart  of 
India — certainly  greeted  her 
like  family.  Time  after  time 
they  embraced  her,  sometimes 
with  tears  in  their  eyes.  Burk- 
halter and  her  late  husband, 
Edward,  served  in  India  from 
1947  to  1989.  Now  she  was  re- 
turning, along  with  about  30 
other  Mennonite  World  Con- 
ference Assembly  Scattered 
participants,  to  this  longtime 
site  of  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church  mission 
work. 

Assembly  Scattered  pro- 
vided opportunities  for  MWC 
attenders  to  visit  Indian  Men- 
nonite congregations  and 
places  of  Mennonite  minis- 
tries for  three  days  before  or 
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greeted  with  generosity  and  joy 


after  Assembly  Gathered  in 
Calcutta,  Jan.  6-12.  The 
group,  including  Americans, 
Canadians,  Germans,  and  one 
person  from  Switzerland,  was 
in  Jagdeeshpur  from  Jan.  2  to 
5. 

For  many,  it  was  a  highlight 
of  their  conference  experience. 
"It  has  by  far  exceeded  my  ex- 
pectations," said  Helmut  Isaac 
of  Glenbush,  Sask.,  who  came 
with  his  wife,  Dory,  and  four 
daughters.  "These  people  have 
so  little,  and  yet  they  are  so 
generous." 

That  generosity  was  dis- 
played in  villages,  con- 
gregations, homes,  and  a 
school.  In  the  villages  of  Jag- 
deeshpur and  Dangania, 
groups  of  young  people  greeted 
the  visitors  by  dancing  down 
the  main  road,  playing  drums 
and  cymbals,  and  singing.  Wel- 
coming services  were  held  at 
Bethel  Mennonite  Church  of 
Jagdeeshpur,  Salem  Mennonite 
Church  at  Dangania,  and  Em- 
manuel Mennonite  Church  at 
Basna. 

Residents  welcomed  the 
visitors  into  their  homes  for 


tea  and  biscuits.  At  Jansen 
Memorial  School,  students  per- 
formed a  program  on  an  out- 
door stage.  Again  and  again, 
people  expressed  gratitude  for 
the  work  of  the  missionaries — 
the  Burkhalters  were  the  last 
to  leave  in  1989 — and  for  the 
visit  of  the  conference  partici- 
pants. 

Priscilla  Martin,  a  resident 
of  Jagdeeshpur,  invited  several 
visitors  into  her  simple  home 
and  said:  "We  thank  God  they 
sent  the  missionaries  to  India. 
We  did  not  know  God.  We  were 
in  the  dark.  Now  God  is  in  our 
hearts." 

William  Walter,  a  former 
principal  at  the  Jansen  school, 
said:  "We  are  excited  and 
honored  and  grateful  to  God 
and  to  you  people  for  visiting 
us.  It  is  not  a  burden  at  all.  It 
is  a  privilege." 

For  Ramoth  Burkhalter,  the 
visit  brought  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  a  lifetime  of  service  for 
God  being  carried  on  by  In- 
dians. "One  of  the  joys  of  grow- 
ing older  is  that  you  see  the 
seeds  sprout  that  you  have 
planted,"  she  said. 

— Paul  Schrag 


India  1997  was  more 
than  I  bargained  for 

Ever  since  I  became  a  Menno- 
nite, I  have  wanted  to  attend  a 
Mennonite  World  Conference. 
But,  lamentably,  I  had  an  acci- 
dent on  the  second  day  of  India 
1997.  I  fell  as  I  got  off  the  bus  and 
hurt  my  arm,  a  rib,  and  my  fore- 
head. The  worst  injury  was  the 
cut  on  my  forehead,  which  bled  a 
great  deal. 

Workers  at  the  hospital  were 
unable  to  give  me  stitches,  and 
they  didn't  have  much  in  the  way 
of  first  aid  supplies.  I  thank  God 
for  the  two  doctors  who  came  to 
help,  one  from  the  United  States 
and  one  from  El  Salvador.  Al- 
though they  too  were  visitors, 
they  took  care  of  me.  Instead  of 
stitches,  they  used  Band-Aids  cut 
in  the  shape  of  butterflies  to  close 
the  wound. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  wit- 
ness to  two  nursing  assistants.  I 
later  met  the  husband  of  one  of 
them  and  also  shared  the  gospel 
message  with  him.  One  of  the 
nurses  accepted  Christ  as  her 
personal  Savior. 

Though  I  didn't  want  to 
experience  an  accident  when  I 
finally  got  to  a  world  assembly, 
this  did  make  me  famous  at  this 
conference.  People  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  came  to  ask  me  how  I 
was.  Many  spoke  of  the  Hispanic 
brother  who  fell  from  the  bus! 

— Wilson  Reyes 
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ASsemBLy  scACceReo 


'Only  a  person  called  by  God  could  succeed  here9 


'Mi 


"y  ministry  to  the  poor  of 
this  locality  who  came 
.to  the  clinic  is  directly 
from  the  Lord,  through  my  hands 
to  these  people.  The  work  we  do 
supports  the  spoken  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ." 

These  are  the  words  of  P.  K. 
David,  a  medical  officer  at  the 
Sneha  Deepam  health  facility,  25 
kilometers  outside  Trivandum,  a 
major  city  in  the  Kerala  state  of 
southern  India. 

Recently  I  met  David  and  his 
wife,  Elizabeth,  also  a  physician, 
at  the  clinic.  He  addressed  our 
group  that  toured  south  India  for 
two  weeks  following  Mennonite 
World  Conference  Assembly  13  in 
Calcutta.  Our  visit  was  hosted  by 
the  Sneha  Deepam  Society,  a 


group  of  laypeople  from  the  Mar 
Thoma  Syrian  Church  who  sup- 
port the  hospital. 

David's  simple  statements 
touched  me  as  he  described  the 
early  days  of  the  project.  "Seven 
years  ago  we  were  meeting  regu- 
larly for  prayer  and  planning  re- 
garding a  medical  project  such  as 
this.  We  felt  the  best  way  to  ex- 
press our  Christian  compassion 
was  to  treat  the  health  needs  of 
poor  persons  in  this  locality  with 
primary  health  care  in  a  way  that 
would  be  cost-effective  and  free  of 
exploitation. 

"The  Lord  was  faithful,  and  we 
were  able  to  begin  in  a  humble 
way  over  there,"  David  continued, 
gesturing  toward  the  small  struc- 
ture that  is  now  a  storeroom.  "The 


The  best  tea  in  India 


There  were  seven  of  us — a 
remnant  of  a  group  of  18 
touring  south  India.  Tired,  hot, 
and  dirty,  we  were  walking  a  narrow 
street  in  a  small  village  outside 
Cochin,  capital  of  Kerala. 

We  could  have  stayed  in  our  hotel 
and  rested.  But  the  chance  to  see 
how  the  Women's  Wing  of  the  Fel- 
lowship of  Reconciliation  in  India 
(FORI)  puts  faith  into  practice  lured 
us  onto  a  bus  and  then  for  a  kilo- 
meter walk  when  the  street  became 
too  narrow  for  the  bus. 

Our  guide  was  Beena  Sebastian, 
president  of  FORI's  Women's  Wing. 
"This  is  the  first  time  a  foreign  group 
has  been  here,"  she  told  us  as  faces 
peered  out  windows  and  children  ran 
in  front  and  behind  us.  At  one  house 
a  cow  blocked  our  way.  I  could  hear 
murmured  questions  race  up  the 
street  ahead  of  us. 

Our  destination  was  a  lean-to 
beside  a  small  house.  Here  we  found 
five  women  making  cookies.  One 
tended  the  fire  and  dropped  batter 
into  the  hot  coconut  oil.  Another 
pulled  the  cookies  from  the  oil  when 
they  were  finished.  Two  others 
wrapped  and  packaged,  while  the 
fifth  made  sure  all  of  us  had  at  least 
three  samples  of  their  wares. 

It  was  hot,  tedious  work — with  not 


even  a  chimney  to  take  the  smoke 
out  of  the  room.  But  these  women 
smiled  the  whole  time  we  were  there. 
Faces  broke  into  grins  when  the  five 
faced  our  cameras — perhaps  for  the 
first  time  for  some  of  them.  These 
were  widows  or  battered  women 
being  given  a  chance  to  better  their 
lives  as  productive  people. 

"No,  don't,"  Sebastian  said  when 
some  of  us  wanted  to  give  a  dona- 
tion. "We  don't  want  these  people  to 
expect  visitors  to  bring  them  money. 
Buy  instead." 

Sebastian  is  busy  trying  to  find 
outlets  for  the  cookies.  "The  stores 
are  reluctant  to  try  something  new," 
she  said,  "but  we  keep  trying." 

As  we  left,  the  group's  leader, 
Sonee,  insisted  that  we  visit  her 
house,  three  rooms  for  five  people. 
And  even  though  we  were  late,  way 
late,  for  our  next  appointment,  we 
had  to  have  tea.  It  took  a  bit  longer 
than  Sonee  liked  because  she  needed 
to  take  glasses  from  the  first  and 
wash  them  so  the  last  could  be 
served. 

We  agreed  this  was  the  best  tea 
we  had  in  India — fresh  milk  from  the 
family's  cow  likely  helped  make  it 
that.  So  did  this  glimpse  of  simple 
faith  reaching  out  to  make  a  differ- 
ence.— J.  Lome  Peachey 


Lord  provided  the  land,  and  funds 
came  with  which  to  put  up  a 
building.  The  people  who  came  for 
treatment  trusted  us,  and  we 
were  able  to  establish  good  rela- 
tionships with  them." 

P.  K.  and  Elizabeth  David  now 
occupy  a  modest  home  on  the 
grounds  behind  the  clinic.  But 
seven  years  ago,  P.  K.  David  was  a 
physician  in  a  secure  post  at  a 
large  hospital  operated  by  the  Mar 
Thoma  Church  in  the  city.  He  felt 
a  call  to  resign  there  for  work  at  a 
much  lower  salary  with  the  Sneha 
Deepam  project  in  this  rural  area. 
His  bishop  could  not  understand 
his  decision  until  David  shared  his 
deep  inner  vocation.  Then  the 
bishop  gladly  gave  David  release 
to  serve  elsewhere. 

David  informed  us  of  a  current 
opening  at  the  clinic  for  someone 
in  general  surgery.  He  showed  us 
an  available  room  and  commented 
that  funds  were  in  reserve  to  pur- 
chase equipment.  "No,  we  will  not 
advertise,"  he  responded  to  our 
query.  "Advertising  would  not 
bring  us  the  right  person.  Who- 
ever comes  must  possess  a  voca- 
tion, a  strong  motivation  from 
God  to  be  at  this  place  and  no- 
where else.  Only  such  a  person 
could  succeed  here." — Ken  Seitz 

Opening  ceremonies  at  India  1997 
included  a  representation  of  the 
seven  churches  named  in  Revelation. 
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Youthful  leadership.  Lancaster,  Pa. — Julieann  Stoltzfus, 
Faith  Niesley,  Jaymii  Sharkey,  and  Anna  Tedder  ( left  to  right) 
do  a  creative  movement  to  the  song  "Go  Light  Your  World" 
during  Youth  Sunday  at  Christ  the  King  Community  Church, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  on  Jan.  26.  The  youth  planned  the  entire  ser- 
vice— including  organizing  a  worship  team,  performing  a  play, 
ushering,  and  creating  a  collage  of  pictures. 


•  MWC  video  available.  A 

video  featuring  Mennonite 
World  Conference  Assembly 
f  3  is  now  available  from  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions.  In 
addition  to  covering  highlights 
of  Assembly  Gathered  in  Cal- 
cutta from  Jan.  7  to  12  and  As- 
sembly Scattered  tours,  the 
video  examines  the  ongoing 
ministry  by  Mennonites  in 
India.  Max  Wiedmer,  produc- 
tion manager  for  the  1988 
movie,  The  Radicals,  produced 
the  video.  It  is  available  from 
MBM  at  800  999-3534. 

•  Best-sellers.  The  top  five 
best-selling  adult  books  at 
Provident  Bookstores  in  Janu- 
ary were:  Confession  of  Faith 
in  a  Mennonite  Perspective, 
God's  Managers  by  Ray  and 
Lillian  Baer,  In  the  Grip  of 
Grace  by  Max  Lucado,  Begin- 
ning the  Christian  Life  by 
Russell  Krabill,  and  Living 
Faith  by  Jimmy  Carter. 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

Ron  Collins  was  licensed  to  min- 
istry at  Iglesia  del  Buen  Pas- 
tor, Goshen,  Ind.,  on  Oct.  20. 

Lee  Dengler  was  licensed  as 
minister  of  music  at  College 
Mennonite  Church,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  on  Oct.  27. 

Susan  Dengler  was  licensed  as 
minister  of  music  at  College 
Mennonite  Church  on  Oct.  27. 

Martha  Kolb-Wyckoff  began  as 
pastor  of  Waterford  Menno- 
nite Church,  Goshen,  Ind.,  on 
Jan.  20. 

Jonathan  Larson  was  installed 
as  pastoral  elder  at  Berea 
Mennonite  Church,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  on  Feb.  9. 

June  Mears  Driedger  was  li- 
censed as  minister  of  youth 
and  outreach  at  College  Men- 
nonite Church,  Goshen,  Ind., 
on  Oct.  27. 

Joe  Miller  began  as  pastor  at 
Waterford  Mennonite  Church, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  on  Jan.  13. 

Kent  Miller  was  licensed  as  min- 
ister of  youth  at  Yellow  Creek 
Mennonite  Church,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  on  Nov.  3. 

Lloyd  Miller  completed  his  min- 
isterial assignment  at  Water- 
ford Mennonite  Church, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  on  Sept.  30. 

Nancy  Nussbaum  completed  a 
pastoral  term  at  Clinton 
Frame  Mennonite  Church, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  in  October. 

Ed  Robbins  began  as  pastor  at 
Parkview  Mennonite  Church, 
Kokomo,  Ind.,  on  Aug.  15. 

•  Missionary  transitions: 

Edgar  Janz,  Calgary,  Alta., 
began  a  one-year  term  of  Men- 
nonite  Voluntary  Service 
(MVS)  as  a  Mennonite  Cen- 


tral Committee  United  Na- 
tions intern  in  New  York. 

John  Plummmer,  Brentwood, 
Tenn.,  began  a  one-year  MVS 
term  as  Menno  House  manag- 
er in  New  York. 

Robert  Sawatsky,  Virgil,  Ont., 
began  a  one-year  MVS  term 
as  a  childcare  worker  in  Win- 
nipeg. 

•  Coming  events: 

Illinois  Mennonite  College  Fair, 
Mennonite  Church  of  Normal, 
Mar.  13.  Presidents  from 
Bethel  College,  Bluffton  Col- 
lege, Eastern  Mennonite 
University,  Goshen  College, 
and  Hesston  College  will  par- 
ticipate in  a  roundtable  dis- 
cussion, followed  by  seminars. 
Sponsored  by  the  Illinois  Nur- 
ture Commission  and  Central 
District  Education  and  Nur- 
ture Committee. 

Michiana  MEDA  dinner  meet- 
ing, Shore  Mennonite  Church, 
Shipshewana,  Ind.,  Mar.  18. 
Greg  Brenneman,  CEO  of 
Continental  Airlines,  will 
speak  on  "The  Continental 
Airlines  Turnaround."  More 
information  and  reservations 
are  available  from  219  537- 
4334. 

Henri  Nouwen:  Remembrance 
and  Hearing  Again,  series  of 
seven  one-day  retreats,  The 
Hermitage,  Three  Rivers, 
Mich.  Arthur  Paul  Boers  will 
lead  the  first  retreat  on  May 


19  as  a  day  of  prayer  and 
study  based  on  The  Return  of 
the  Prodigal  by  Nouwen.  More 
information  from  616  244- 
8696. 

Seventh  annual  celebration  of 
healing,  an  event  for  adult 
survivors  of  childhood  sexual 
abuse,  Saint  Mary's  College, 
Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  May  30-31. 
Keynote  speaker  is  Carolyn 
Holderread  Heggen.  More  in- 
formation from  219  283-1308. 

Conference,  "Anabaptists  in 
Conversation:  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  Interactions  with 
Twentieth-Century  Theolo- 
gies," The  Young  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Anabaptist  and 
Pietist  Groups,  Elizabethtown 
(Pa.)  College,  June  19-21. 
More  information  from  717 
361-1470. 

Day  of  worship  and  teaching,  The 
Hermitage,  Three  Rivers, 
Mich.,  July  6.  Ends  a  week  of 
thanksgiving  for  10  years  of 
work  by  the  Hermitage.  More 
information  from  616  244-8696. 

•  Job  openings: 

Administrator,  Warwick  River 
Christian  School,  Newport 
News,  Va.  Responsibilities  in- 
clude overall  management  of 
the  school  and  daycare  center, 
supervising  a  principal  and 
daycare  director,  promoting 
the  school,  and  expanding  its 
financial  base.  Send  responses 
by  Mar.  30  to  Janice  Porter, 


Warwick  River  Christian 
School,  252  Lucas  Creek  Rd., 
Newport  News,  VA  23606. 

Director  of  adult  day  services, 
Landis  Homes  Retirement 
Community,  Lititz,  Pa.  Re- 
sponsibilities include  design- 
ing and  implementing  pro- 
gram for  second  center  to 
serve  persons  with  dementia. 
Qualifications  include  college 
degree  and  two  years  experi- 
ence or  equivalent  amount  of 
skills  and  experience  in  health 
or  social  service  setting.  More 
information  available  from 
Larry  Zook  at  717  581-3936. 

Director  of  development,  Chica- 
go Mennonite  Learning  Cen- 
ter. Responsibilities  include 
coordinating  a  capital  and 
operating  expenses  fundrais- 
ing  campaign  and  grant-writ- 
ing to  charitable  foundations. 
Half-time  position  begins  Apr. 
7.  More  information  is  avail- 
able from  Marvin  Friesen  at 
773  735-9304. 

Discipleship  Center  director, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  Sponsored  by 
Discipleship  Ministries  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  Missions. 
Qualifications  include  experi- 
ence in  young  adult  disciple- 
ship, administration,  cross- 
cultural  experience,  and  a  col- 
lege degree.  Three-year  term 
begins  in  August.  More  infor- 
mation available  from  717 
898-2251. 

Education  and  volunteer  coordi- 
nator, Merry  Lea  Environ- 
mental Learning  Center  of 
Goshen  (Ind.)  College,  Wolf 
Lake,  Ind.  Responsibilities  in- 
clude planning,  organizing, 
and  marketing  the  environ- 
mental education  program  for 
elementary-age  students  and 
recruitment,  training,  and 
supervision  of  volunteers. 
Graduate  degree  in  elementa- 
ry education  or  environmental 
education  preferred.  Send  re- 
sume and  three  letters  of  ref- 
erence by  Mar.  31  to  David  J. 
Miller,  Program  Director, 
Merry  Lea  Environmental 
Center,  PO  Box  263,  Wolf 
Lake,  IN  46796. 

Estate  planning  specialist,  Men- 
nonite Mutual  Aid  and  Men- 
nonite Foundation,  Goshen, 
Ind.  Responsibilities  include 
assisting  individuals  and  their 
professional  counselors  in  es- 
tate and  charitable  planning. 
Qualifications  include  strong 
relational  skills,  graduation 
from  an  accredited  law  school, 
and  a  commitment  to  pursu- 
ing the  Certified  Financial 
Planner,  Chartered  Financial 
Consultant,  and  other  appro- 
priate designations.  Fax  letter 
of  interest  and  resume  to  Cyn- 
dee  Blue  at  219  533-5264. 
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Executive  director,  Heartsease 
Home,  New  York,  N.Y.  Home 
offers  life  skills  training  for 
young  women.  Responsibili- 
ties include  coordinating  pro- 
grams and  services  for  resi- 
dents, finances,  compliance 
with  regulatory  agencies,  pub- 
lic relations,  and  fundraising. 
Graduate  degree  and  five 
years  of  experience  in  a  relat- 
ed field  are  preferred.  Send 
resume  to  Ruth  Wenger,  216 
East  70th  St.,  New  York,  NY 
10021. 

Faculty  position  in  mathemat- 
ics, Hesston  (Kan.)  College. 
Responsibilities  include 
teaching  standard  college 
mathematics  courses.  Doc- 
torate preferred,  teaching  ex- 
perience required.  Send  re- 
sume and  list  of  three  refer- 
ences to  Paul  Keim,  Academic 
Dean,  Hesston  College,  Box 
3000,  Hesston,  KS  67062. 

Opening  for  retired  couple,  Ash- 
ton  Mennonite  Church,  Sara- 
sota, Fla.  Responsibilities  in- 
clude living  in  church  par- 
sonage and  helping  around 
the  church  grounds  and  build- 
ings in  exchange  for  lower 
rent.  More  information  from 
941  924-3993. 

Word  processor  /  secretary,  Dis- 
cipleship  Ministries  of  East- 
ern Mennonite  Missions, 
Salunga,  Pa.  Responsibilities 
include  word  processing  and 
mail  route.  Qualifications  in- 
clude typing  and  grammatical 
skills.  Immediate  opening. 
More  information  available 
from  717  898-2251. 


•  Change  of  address: 

Grace  and  Paul  Brunner,  441  S. 
Main  St.,  Hesston,  KS  67062. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Akron,  Pa.:  Samuel  and  Dorcus 
Rolon,  Larry  Penner,  Jake 
Scandrett,  Neil  and  Saralyn 
Horsburgh,  Debra  Watson, 
and  Robert  Havner. 

Beth-El,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.:  Jim  and  Karen  Hath- 
away, Melissa  Hostetler,  Brian 
and  Jennifer  Leatherman,  Eu- 
lala  Pegram,  Annie  Ramler, 
Kathleen  Rapp,  Ron  and 
Roseann  Sachs,  Merle  and 
Nancy  Souder,  and  Lynn  Unruh. 

Frazer,  Pa.:  Keith  Hummel  Jr. 

Longenecker,  Winesburg, 
Ohio:  Alvin  Hershberger, 
Emma  Miller,  Connie  Steiner, 
and  Jolene  Steiner. 

Nith  Valley,  New  Hamburg, 
Ont.:  Chris  Lenz  and  Irma 
Lenz. 

Wellman,  Iowa:  Mike  and  Kel- 
ley  Klassen. 


BIRTHS 


Chandler,  Cindy  Miller  and 
Todd,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Gracie 
Lynn  (second  child),  Nov.  27. 

Frankenfield,  Julie  Detweiler 
and  Steve,  Perkasie,  Pa..  Seth 
Aaron  (third  child),  Jan.  17. 

Gerber,  Tena  Geiser  and  Barry, 
Apple  Creek,  Ohio,  Emily 
Renee  (second  child),  Feb.  2. 


Honer,  Pam  and  Stan,  Canby, 

Ore.,  Carman  Faith  (fourth 

child),  Jan.  10. 
Jantzen,  Kori  Eckert  and 

Dean,  Akron,  Pa.,  Tyler  Dean 

(first  child),  Feb.  3. 
Kauffman,  June  King  and 

Glenn,  Kowloon,  Hong  Kong, 

Austin  Daniel  (second  child), 

Jan.  20. 

Kauffman,  Roxanne  Clugston 
and  Jerry,  West  Liberty, 
Ohio,  Christina  Joy  (second 
child),  Nov.  20. 

King,  Nori  Bontrager  and 
Nolan,  Cochranville,  Pa.,  Cier- 
ra  Noel  (first  child),  Feb.  6. 

King,  Cynthia  Madden  and  Tony, 
West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Mickayla 
Renee  (second  child),  Nov.  3. 

Naumoff,  Glenda  Basinger  and 
Alex,  Orrville,  Ohio,  Adam 
Curtis  (third  child),  Jan.  31. 

Reinhardt,  Marleen  Geiser  and 
Carl,  Dalton,  Ohio,  Jason 
Tyler  (fourth  child),  Feb.  5. 

Rosenberry,  Candy  Hershey 
and  Rob,  Akron,  Pa.,  Kaylor 
Bret  (third  child),  Jan.  29. 

Roth,  Wendy  Troyer  and  Jerry, 
Hubbard,  Ore.,  Wyatt  Bran- 
don (second  child),  Jan.  23. 

Rychener,  Laurie  Fulle  and 
Brent,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  Emily  Grace  (third 
child),  Jan.  21. 

Shirk,  Renee  Shellenberger  and 
Phil,  Brownstown,  Pa.,  Tyler 
Wesley  (first  child),  Jan.  15. 

Sysaath,  Chanethoon  Sysaath 
and  Phet  Phet,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  Jeff  (first  child),  Dec.  26. 

Trauger,  Rachelle  Leatherman 
and  Gary,  Telford,  Pa.,  Evan 
Richard  (first  child),  Jan.  30. 


MARRIAGES 


Clymer-Gusler:  Nicole  Clymer, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  (First), 
and  Jay  Gusler,  Sumner, 
Wash.  (Beth-El),  Dec.  15,  by 
Jerry  Weaver. 

Lehman-Wenger:  Lance  D. 
Lehman,  Dalton,  Ohio  (Kid- 
ron),  and  Krista  J.  Wenger, 
Stevens,  Pa.  (Millport),  Oct. 
19,  by  Eugene  Beyer. 


DEATHS 


Beck,  Dale  E.,  79,  Archbold, 
Ohio.  Born:  April  2,  1917, 
Cedarville,  Ind.,  to  Simon  and 
Caroline  Yoder  Beck.  Died: 
Jan.  28,  1997,  Archbold,  Ohio. 
Survivors — wife:  Meredith 
Britsch  Beck;  children: 
Garold,  Ronald,  Wendell,  Con- 
rad, Marlene;  sister:  Fern 
Yoder;  16  grandchildren,  27 
great-grandchildren.  Funeral: 
Jan.  31,  Central  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Willis  Breckbill 
and  Dale  Wyse.  Burial:  Pet- 
tisville  Cemetery. 

Beckler,  Clifford  D.,  76.  Born: 
May  18,  1920,  Seward,  Neb., 
to  Joseph  and  Mary 
Schweitzer  Beckler.  Died:  Oct. 
31,  1996,  Iowa  City,  Iowa, 
from  complications  during 
surgery.  Survivors — wife: 
Berdine  Stutzman  Beckler; 
children:  Bonnie  Yoder,  Janet 
Hershberger,  Lynn,  Richard; 
brothers  and  sister:  Lyle, 
Loren,  Merle,  Berdene  Ward; 
7  grandchildren.  Funeral  and 
burial:  Nov.  4,  Wellman  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Herb 
Yoder. 

Burkholder,  Chris,  90.  Born: 
March  23,  1906,  Cloud  Chief, 
Okla.,  to  Nathaniel  J.  and 
Mary  Ann  Reber  Burkholder. 
Died:  Jan.  26,  1997,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: Stanley,  Donald,  Roger, 
Opal  Reschly,  Mary  Jane 
Troyer;  stepson:  Oliver  Yutzy; 
brothers:  Jake,  Elmer, 
Clarence,  Charles,  Lloyd;  27 
grandchildren,  49  great- 
grandchildren, 2  great-great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Elta  Miller  Yutzy  Burk- 
holder (second  wife),  Emma 
Yoder  Burkholder  (first  wife), 
John  and  Daniel  (sons),  an  in- 
fant son,  and  Ernest  Yutzy 
(stepson).  Funeral  and  burial: 
Jan.  29.  Wellman  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Michael  Klassen. 

Burkholder,  Elta  Nora 
Miller,  89,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Born:  April  20,  1907,  Beeville, 
Tex.,  to  Abner  J.  and  Eliza- 
beth Schrock  Miller.  Died: 
Nov.  19,  1996,  Iowa  City, 


How  do  you  know  alumni  of  Mennonite  schools? 

•  Prepared  with  "wisdom  and  understanding  through  Christ" 
(Perm  View  Christian  School) 

•  Prepared  "for  God's  approval"  (Sarasota  Christian  School) 

•  Prepared  with  "culture  for  service"  (Goshen  College) 

•  Prepared  as  "servant-leaders  for  ministry" 
(Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary) 

Mlumni  are  prepared  for  lite  in  the  church 


the  difference 
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Workers  begin  assignments.  Akron,  Pa.  (MCC) — Twen- 
ty-seven workers  participated  in  orientation  held  at  Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee  headquarters  on  Jan.  5-15. 
Seven  are  affiliated  with  the  Mennonite  Church.  They  are: 


First  row  (left  to  right):  Cynthia  Guyton  of  Hampton,  Va.,  first- 
grade  teacher  in  Hampton;  Jane  Amstutz  Miller  of  Kidron,  Ohio, 
secretary  for  MCC  Great  Lakes  in  Kidron;  and  John  Beck,  commu- 
nity and  water  development  worker  in  Chad. 

Back  row  (left  to  right):  Tia  Hurst,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  sales  and  photog- 
raphy assistant  in  Akron,  Pa.;  Maria  Thomas  and  Melvin  Thomas  of 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  MCC  country  representatives  in  Egypt;  Jesse  Com- 
pagnari  of  Putney,  Ky.,  activities  coordinator  in  Evarrs,  Ky. 


Iowa.  Survivors — husband: 
Chris  Burkholder  (died  Jan. 
26,  1997);  sons:  Oliver  Yutzy, 
Roger  Burkholder,  stepchil- 
dren: Stanley  and  Donald 
Burkholder,  Opal  Reschly, 
Mary  Jane  Troyer;  brother 
and  sisters:  J.  Claude  Miller, 
Ethel  Miller,  Odena  Hostet- 
ler,  Mary  Hochstedler;  step- 
brothers and  sister:  Willard 
and  Ivan  Brunk,  Velma 
Hartzler;  27  grandchildren, 
49  great-grandchildren,  2 
great-great-grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Oliver  J. 
Yutzy  (first  husband);  par- 
ents, Sue  Miller  (stepmother), 
Ernest  Yutzy  (son),  and  John 
and  Daniel  Burkholder  (step- 
sons). Funeral  and  burial: 
Nov.  22,  Wellman  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Herb  Yoder. 

Clemmer,  Edith  Alderfer,  83, 
Telford,  Pa.  Born:  Aug.  9, 
1913,  Mainland,  Pa.,  to  War- 
ren K.  and  Martha  Hendricks 
Alderfer.  Died:  Feb.  2,  1997, 
Franconia  Twp.,  Pa.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Wesley  A., 
Dean,  Doris  Stoltzfus,  Janet 
A.  Zeager,  Lucille  Gahman; 
brother  and  sisters:  Warren 
Alderfer,  Erma  Rittenhouse, 
Martha  Alderfer;  10  grand- 
children, 4  great-grandchil- 
dren. Predeceased  by:  Joseph 
M.  Clemmer  (husband).  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  Feb.  6, 
Towamencin  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Glenn  Alderfer 
and  Steven  C.  Nyce. 

Cumberworth,  Winnifred 
Alice  Weaver,  73,  Grants- 
ville,  Md.  Born:  March  13, 
1923,  Jasper,  Mich.  Died:  Jan. 
26,  1997,  Cumberland,  Md. 
Survivors — sons:  Paul  Sr., 
Charles,  Mark,  Craig;  8 
grandchildren.  Predeceased 
by:  Charles  Edwin  Cumber- 
worth  (husband).  Funeral: 
Feb.  1,  Glade  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Alan  Kauffman. 
Burial:  Ogden  Center. 

Detweiler,  Anna  Mae 
Leatherman,  82,  Bedminster 
Twp.,  Pa.  Born:  Oct.  3,  1914, 
Bedminster  Twp.,  Pa.,  to 
David  G.  and  Martha  Detweil- 
er Leatherman.  Died:  Dec.  19, 
1996.  Survivors — children: 
Kenneth  Lee,  Marian  L.,  Glo- 
ria Ann  Brunk;  brothers  and 
sisters:  Elmer  D.,  Willard  D., 
Grace  D.  Leatherman,  Alice 
D.  Myers;  3  grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Paul  D.  Det- 
weiler (husband).  Funeral  and 
burial:  Dec.  27,  Deep  Run 
Mennonite  Church  East,  by 
Arnold  C.  Roth,  Douglas 
Jantzi,  and  John  Ehst. 

Gable,  Lottie  E.  Smith,  70, 
Orrville,  Ohio.  Born:  Oct.  4, 
1926,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  to 
William  and  Layona  McDor- 


man  Smith.  Died:  Jan.  28, 
1997,  Orrville,  Ohio,  of  a  heart 
attack.  Survivors — husband: 
Ivan  Gable;  children:  Cindy 
Nussbaum,  Ken,  Tim;  sister: 
Lorene  Gable;  7  grandchil- 
dren. Congregational  mem- 
bership: Orrville  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  and  burial: 
Feb.  1,  Kidron  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Herman  Myers 
and  Barbara  Moyer  Lehman. 

Gillis,  Lily  E.  Esch,  89,  Pal- 
isade, Colo.  Born:  Feb.  8, 
1907,  Oscoda  County,  Mich., 
to  Menno  and  Nettie  Yoder 
Esch.  Died:  Jan.  30,  1997,  Pal- 
isade, Colo.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: Gene,  John,  Jesse,  Jim, 
Joy  Mesdag,  Joan  Seger;  17 
grandchildren,  18  great- 
grandchildren, 2  great-great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Ernest  H.  Gillis  (hus- 
band). Congregational  mem- 
bership: Beth-El  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral:  Feb.  3, 
Memorial  Gardens  Chapel,  by 
Willard  Conrad.  Burial: 
Memorial  Gardens  Cemetery. 

Good,  Myrtle  M.,  83,  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.  Born:  Aug.  23,  1913, 
Gordonville,  Pa.,  to  George 
and  Mary  Myers  Steffy.  Died: 
Jan.  9,  1997,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Survivors — children:  Mildred 
Steinbaecher,  M.  Dale,  George 
M.;  sisters:  Evelyn  Huber, 
Ruth  Zimmerman,  Mary 
Stauffer;  4  grandchildren,  3 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Maurice  M.  Good 
(husband).  Funeral:  Jan.  13, 
Forest  Hills  Mennonite 
Church,  by  J.  Lester  Graybill 
and  Douglas  D.  Kaufman. 
Burial:  Hershey  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Moyer,  Ronald  A.,  53.  Born: 
Sept.  24,  1943,  Doylestown, 
Pa.,  to  Ralph  and  Esther 
Frankenfield  Moyer.  Died: 
Jan.  27,  1997,  Akron,  Pa.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Kathleen  Good 
Moyer;  son:  David  S.;  sisters: 
Eileen  Viau,  Elaine  Gibbel, 
Sheila  Doerr.  Predeceased  by: 
Joyce  Gogel  Moyer  (first  wife). 
Memorial  service  and  burial: 
Feb.  2,  Akron  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Urbane  Peachey. 

Short,  Melva  M.,  70,  Archbold, 
Ohio.  Born:  Sept.  25,  1926, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  to  Sylvan  and 
Pearl  Frey  Rupp.  Died:  Jan. 
24,  1997,  Archbold,  Ohio.  Sur- 
vivors— husband:  Doyle 
Short;  children:  Kent,  Carla 
Wyse,  Lori  Carteyn;  brothers 
and  sisters:  Lowell  E.  and 
Roger  L.  Rupp,  Betty  Liechty, 
Bernice  Hartzell,  Marcile 
Nofziger,  Margaret  Smeltzer; 
8  grandchildren.  Funeral  and 
burial:  Jan.  30,  Lockport  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Allen  Rut- 
ter  and  Carl  Smeltzer. 


Showalter,  Clayton  D.,  79, 

Harrisonburg,  Va.  Born:  Dec. 
1,  1917,  Linville,  Va.,  to  Irvin 
Daniel  and  Sallie  Shank 
Showalter.  Died:  Jan.  20, 
1997,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Thelma  Getz 
Showalter;  children:  Samuel, 
Millie  Bennett,  Miriam 
Wenger,  Elva  Rhodes,  Bonnie 
Greene;  brother  and  sisters: 
David  E.,  Alma  Hartzler,  Eula 
Showalter,  Arlene  Hartman;  8 
grandchildren.  Funeral  and 
burial:  Jan.  23,  Zion  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Dwight  Heat- 
wole,  David  Showalter,  and 
Ric  Gullman. 
Slabaugh,  Erma  Yoder,  87, 
Goshen,  Ind.  Born:  Oct.  1, 
1909,  Kalona,  Iowa,  to  George 
P.  and  Catherine  Miller 
Yoder.  Died:  Jan.  22,  1997, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  of  heart  failure. 
Survivors — children:  Rose- 
mary, Richard,  Robert;  broth- 
er and  sisters:  Edgar  Yoder, 
Margaret  Turner,  Vada 
Sheetz;  2  grandchildren,  4 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Jacob  M.  Slabaugh 
(husband).  Funeral:  Jan.  25, 
North  Goshen  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Art  Smoker  and 
Jerry  Wittrig.  Burial:  Violett 
Cemetery. 


Trayer,  Vivian  Rae  Stutz- 
man,  81.  Born:  Jan.  17,  1916, 
Johnson  County,  Iowa,  to 
Charles  and  Clarissa  Wagner 
Stutzman.  Foster  parents: 
Louis  and  Sarah  Miller.  Died: 
Jan.  27,  1997,  Wellman,  Iowa. 
Survivors — husband:  Orval 
Edgar  Trayer;  children: 
Josephine  Byersdorf,  Clarissa 
Maench,  Jerry,  James,  Philip, 
Robert;  brother  and  sister: 
Carl  Stutzman,  Evelyn  Gat- 
ton;  15  grandchildren,  10 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by  an  infant  son.  Fu- 
neral: Feb.  1,  Wellman  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Michael 
Klassen.  Burial:  Lower  Deer 
Creek  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Alpheus  J.,  80,  Belleville. 
Pa.  Born:  May  28,  1916, 
Belleville,  Pa.,  to  Crist  P.  and 
Lydia  A.  Sharp  Yoder.  Died: 
Feb.  4,  1997,  Belleville,  Pa.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Janet  Shetler, 
Rita,  Carol,  Arlene  Redcay,  Ger- 
ald L.;  brother  and  sisters: 
Joseph  W.,  Lomie,  Naomi  B.;  10 
grandchildren,  5  great-grand- 
children. Predeceased  by:  Ruth 
N.  Hartzler  Yoder  (wife),  and 
Kenneth  E.  (son).  Memorial  ser- 
vice and  burial:  Feb.  7,  Locust 
Grove  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Max  Zook  and  Erie  Renno. 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


Learning  to  ask  the  right  questions 


When  you  find  yourself  cooped  up  in  a  Boeing 
747  with  417  other  people  for  more  than  16 
hours,  you  have  to  find  some  way  to  pass  the 
time.  A  movie  in  Hindi  with  English  subtitles 
won't  do  it.  Particularly  not  if  your  seat  is  the 
last  one  on  the  plane,  smoking  section,  unre- 
clinable  because  it's  against  the  back  wall. 

That's  where  I  found  myself  on  Air-India 
flight  111  from  Delhi  to  New  York  City  follow- 
ing Mennonite  World  Conference  Assembly  13 
in  Calcutta.  For  once  in  my  life  I  was  glad  to 
find  someone  who  smoked — because  he  changed 
seats  with  me.  In  fact,  I  kept  switching  so  that, 
by  the  time  the  flight  was  over,  I  had  been  in 
four  different  locations. 

My  favorite  was  the  jumpseat  that  flight 
attendants  use  during  takeoffs  and  landings, 
unused  while  they  serve  meals  at  39,000  feet.  I 
found  this  a  good  place  to  stretch  my  legs  and 
to  talk  with  other  travelers. 

Many  of  the  group  I  was  with  in  India  wound 
up  beside  me  at  one  time  or  another  during 
that  flight.  We  talked  about  MWC  and  the  tour 
of  south  India  we  had  taken  after  Assembly  13. 
We  wondered  how  we  would  ever  report  what 
we  had  experienced  back  home.  And  I  asked: 
"What  do  you  think  our  sisters  and  brothers 
who  live  on  other  continents  can  teach  us  North 
Americans?" 

Wrong  question.  That  was  the  response  of 
one  of  my  traveling  companions — Everett  Tho- 
mas, Goshen,  Ind.  It's  a  bad  question  because  of 
its  assumptions:  that  Mennonites  in  other 
countries  are  obligated  to  tell  us  something. 
That  they  are  there  for  our  benefit.  That  they 
can  help  us  learn  how  to  be  more  faithful. 
Indeed,  asking  the  question  that  way  keeps  us 
in  control — something  other  Mennonites  say  we 
North  Americans  are  much  too  fond  of  anyway. 

A  better  question?  Perhaps:  "In  what  ways 
does  the  North  American  Mennonite  church 
need  to  submit  to  our  brothers  and  sisters  in 
other  parts  of  the  world?"  Or:  "How  should  we 
in  the  West  follow  the  lead  of  Mennonite 
churches  in  the  two-thirds  world?"  Or  maybe 
what  we  really  need  to  do  is  ask  no  questions  at 
all  but  instead  listen  to  what  these  Mennonites 
say  when  they  have  something  they  think  we 
should  hear. 

We  may  not  always  like  what  that  is.  In  his 


Sunday  morning  sermon  in  Calcutta,  Charles 
Christano  of  Indonesia  took  on  the  worship 
practices  of  the  West.  "The  shorter  the  sermons, 
the  better  you  like  it,"  he  charged.  "Instead  of 
feeding  sheep,  you're  entertaining  goats!" 

Brazen  words  perhaps,  but  at  least  they  show 
that  the  Mennonite  church  is  in  a  new  day.  At 
Assembly  13,  I  detected  a  boldness  among 
Mennonites  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere — who 
now  make  up  the  majority  of  the  global  Men- 
nonite church — a  boldness  to  shape  the  church 
with  new  standards  and  different  patterns. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  tell  what  this  will  mean 
for  us  in  North  America.  But  my  friend  is  right. 
The  answers  we  get  will  be  determined  by  the 
questions  we  ask.  These  questions  will  also 
determine  the  kind  of  global  Mennonites  we 
North  Americans  will  be.  Whether  or  not  we're 
traveling  at  39,000  feet. — jlp 

What  I  told  them  in  India 

Two  months  ago,  I  noted  on  this  page  that, 
facing  a  financial  crunch,  the  Mennonite 
Church  General  Board  had  taken  $2,000  for 
Mennonite  World  Conference  out  of  its  bud- 
get— and  this  just  before  a  global  Mennonite 
gathering  in  Calcutta.  "What  do  I  tell  them  in 
India?"  I  asked  (see  Dec.  17  issue). 

Fortunately  no  one  asked — except  North 
Americans.  What  I  told  them  was  that  I  had 
checks  totaling  $795  with  me  in  India — checks 
from  readers  who  wanted  to  show  their  support 
for  an  international  Mennonite  organization. 
During  Calcutta  I  received  $200  more.  When  I 
got  home  there  was  an  additional  $250  on  my 
desk.  That's  a  total  of  $1,245  I  was  able  to 
forward  to  MWC. 

Obviously,  this  is  only  a  one-time  solution.  If 
we  who  are  members  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
in  North  American  truly  believe  in  the  value  of 
a  worldwide  Mennonite  network,  we  will  need 
to  tell  our  congregations  and  our  conferences  to 
put  MWC  into  their  annual  budgets.  Even  if  it 
means  cutting  out  something  else — including 
some  items  that  may  be  our  favorites. 

How  else  do  we  show  we  truly  like  the  shape 
of  the  new  Mennonite  church?  How  else  can  we 
say  we  really  do  want  our  world  to  be  broader 
than  our  own  borders? — jlp 
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Mesach  Krisetya,  who  was  elected  president  of  Men- 
nonite  World  Conference  in  January,  lights  an  Indian 
lamp  during  opening  ceremonies  of  Assembly  13  in 
Calcutta,  India.  "The  true  church  is  always  interna- 
tional," Krisetya  said  during  an  Asia  Day  Bible  study. 
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One  plus  one  equals  three: 

Learning  to  act  as  an 
interdependent  body 

There  are  three  ways  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  body  of  Christ  can  relate  to 
each  other.  But  only  one  carries  out  the 
biblical  mandate  for  Christian  mission. 


Stories  help  us  see  with  the  eyes 
of  Christ,  says  Shea  at  AMBS  . . . 


8 


The  church  must  be  in  mission,  but  this 
mission  is  not  done  in  a  vacuum.  It  is,  in 
fact,  an  integral  part  of  the  very  struc- 
ture of  the  church  itself.  The  church  is  more 
than  just  a  human  social  institution;  it  is  a 
spiritual  fellowship  held  together  by  a  com- 
mon awareness  of  belonging  to  God.  The 
church  is  a  community  of  those  who  are  trans- 
formed by  Christ,  who  binds  God's  people 
together. 

The  concept  of  the  church  as  a  spiritual 
community  is  supported  by  several  biblical 
images;  the  most  profound  is  the  body  of 
Christ.  The  image  of  the  church  as  the  body  of 
Christ,  found  in  1  Cor.  12:12-31,  is  organic 
rather  than  sociological.  The  body  of  Christ  has 
a  divine  life-principle — the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
main  point  of  the  image  is  that,  like  the  organs 
of  a  human  body,  the  members  of  Christ's  body 
must  be  united  and  share  mutual  concern, 
solidarity,  and  interdependence.  There  are 
three  ways  that  members  of  the  body  of  Christ 
can  relate  to  each  other. 

Dependence.  In  1  Corinthians,  Paul  ad- 
dresses two  groups  in  this  church  who  are 
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In  too  much  of  the  Asian  Christian 
church  today,  what  comes  from  the  West 
is  always  considered  right,  and  what  is 
local  is  never  thought  to  be  worthy. 


fighting  over  inferior  and  superior  spiritual 
gifts. 

The  first  group  includes  those  who  feel  infe- 
rior and  unimportant  in  the  church  (1  Cor. 
12:14-20).  The  church  in  Corinth  emphasized 
the  more  spectacular  gifts,  such  as  healing  and 
tongues,  making  the  members  who  did  not 
have  these  gifts  feel  inferior. 

In  much  the  same  manner,  some  churches  in 
Asia  today,  the  "offspring"  of  the  work  of  mis- 
sion from  the  West,  feel  inferior  and  unable  to 
meet  the  standards  of  their  "parents."  More- 
over, when  the  government  passes  a  law  that 
all  expatriate  workers  have  to  leave  the  coun- 
try, leaders  in  the  national  churches — people 


who  were  brought  to  Christ  through  mission 
work — immediately  face  the  difficulty  of  or- 
ganizing and  managing  the  church.  Some 
churches  have  been  fully  dependent  on  expa- 
triate resources,  leadership,  and  finances.  This, 
in  turn,  creates  a  leadership  crisis  which 
hinders  them  as  witnesses  to  Christ. 

Parallel  to  the  leadership  crisis,  the  church 
in  Asia  is  undergoing  a  great  division.  We  do 
not  know  what  to  make  of  a  Christian  commu- 
nity that  is  divided  into  literally  hundreds  of 
denominations.  Besides,  Christian  people  in 
Asia  have  inherited  the  bad  Protestant  incli- 
nation to  split.  In  such  a  condition,  churches  do 
not  feel  that  they  have  anything  worthy  to  con- 
tribute to  world  mission. 

The  inferiority  that  some  churches  in  Asia 
feel  may  result  from  early  missionaries  being 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  each  race  and  ethnic 
group  has  its  own  culture  and  character.  Even 
if  they  were  aware  of  it,  they  often  unconscious- 
ly disregarded  local  indigenous  cultures  that, 
although  very  different  from  their  own,  were 
worthy  to  be  considered  and  preserved.  To 
some  missionaries,  conversion  meant  uprooting 
the  indigenous  culture  and  embracing  the  so- 
called  Christian  culture,  which  was  neither 
Asian  nor  African  but  Western. 

The  result  was  that  Christianity  became  the 
religion  of  the  aliens.  Even  today,  for  many  in 
Asia,  to  be  Christian  means  to  take  the  risk  of 
being  alienated  from  their  own  people.  They 
become  strangers  in  their  own  land.  This  de- 
velops among  Christian  people  in  Asia  a  sense 
of  dependency.  This  kind  of  relationship  creates 
an  ongoing  expectation  that  the  mission  boards 
in  the  West  will  continue  to  provide  all  the 
answers  to  their  problems.  What  comes  from 
the  West  is  always  considered  right,  and  what 
is  local  is  never  thought  of  as  worthy.  Local 
initiative  and  creativity  is  hindered,  and  a 
relationship  of  dependency  is  formed. 

This  kind  of  relationship  not  only  doesn't 
work  for  international  mission,  but  it  is  also 
fundamentally  tragic.  Theologically  speaking, 
the  relationship  of  dependency  is  totally  wrong 
because  the  orientation  is  on  self:  survival  of 
self  and  prestige  of  self.  Dependency  is  also 
wrong  because  it  builds  on  negative  feelings  of 
being  threatened  and  helpless. 

Independence.  Paul  also  addresses  those  who 
consider  their  own  gifts  to  be  superior  (1  Cor. 
12:21-26).  These  people  aren't  usually  aware 
that  they  need  other  people  to  accomplish  the 
mission  of  the  church.  They  see  other  people  as 
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a  reflection  of  themselves,  looking  at  every- 
thing others  do  in  terms  of  how  it  affects  them 
and  their  world.  They  see  other  people  as  ob- 
jects or  resources  to  get  done  what  they  think 
should  be  done.  They  won't  listen  because  they 
think  they  don't  need  to  hear  other  people's 
opinions. 

To  this  day,  some  believe  that  mission  de- 
pends solely  on  financial  prowess.  If  that  is  the 
case,  people  in  most  countries  in  Africa,  Asia, 
and  South  America  will  not  be  able  to  do  mis- 
sion work  because  they  live  in  the  so-called 
developing  countries — they  are  the  have-nots. 
This  belief  cripples  those  who  do  not  possess  a 
large  amount  of  money  and  creates  a  relation- 
ship of  dependency. 

People  who  think  they  have  everything  they 
need  and  won't  listen  to  others  tend  to  define 
success  as  individual  achievement.  This  may  be 
true  when  we  relate  to  things,  but  the  church  is 
not  a  thing.  When  we  relate  to  the  church,  we 
are  dealing  with  living,  breathing  human 
beings  who  have  their  own  unique  cultures, 
emotions,  ideas,  and  resources. 

Interdependence.  Members  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  while  exercising  distinctive  functions, 
must  be  interdependent  (1  Cor.  12:21). 

After  their  independence,  developing  coun- 
tries all  over  the  world  searched  for  connections 
with  industrial  countries.  There  are  several 
models  of  connections  between  these  countries. 
The  first  model  is  that  of  a  country-to-country 
relationship,  or  political  diplomacy.  The  second 
model  is  that  of  a  business-to-business  relation- 
ship, or  economic  interest. 

The  third  model,  which  is  still  relatively 
nonexistent,  is  that  of  a  people-to-people  rela- 
tionship. The  first  two  models  never  occur  on 
equal  terms;  those  countries  with  more  power 
and  resources  dictate  the  course  of  the  rela- 
tionship. The  only  way  to  interdependence  is 
through  the  third  model  of  people-to-people 
relationships.  The  emphasis  in  this  model  is  on 
spontaneity  rather  than  structure,  empow- 
erment rather  than  control,  transformation 
rather  than  transaction,  and  synergy  rather 
than  compromise. 

While  Paul  speaks  specifically  of  the  church 
at  Corinth,  he  is  also  describing  the  church  as  a 
global  reality.  Each  local  church  is  the  body  of 
Christ  just  as  the  universal  church  is  Christ's 
body.  But  in  this  era  of  globalization,  we  simply 
cannot  see  the  local  church  as  the  entire 
church.  The  real  church  is  always  interna- 
tional. The  local  church  or  regional  church  or 


ethnic  church  is  only  part  of  the  whole.  The 
church  as  the  body  of  Christ  is  a  new  commu- 
nity that  takes  form  around  Jesus.  It  is  a  com- 
munity of  love,  freedom,  justice,  and  peace;  and 
it  is  composed  of  all  nations. 

As  the  body  of  Christ,  we  have  to  start 
showing  our  empathy  to  one  another.  Empathy 
also  means  respect.  To  obtain  that  characteris- 
tic, we  have  to  listen  first  and  seek  to  under- 
stand other  people's  point  of  view  before  trying 
to  be  understood.  Humility  is  the  key — realiz- 
ing that  by  ourselves  we  cannot  accomplish 
much.  We  must  seek  ways  in  which  all  mem- 
bers of  the  body  cooperate  rather  than  compete 
with  each  other  (Phil.  2:3-4).  Humility  comes 
when  we  realize  that  no  one  is  perfect.  It  re- 
moves arrogance,  and  we  become  less  con- 
cerned about  who  is  right  and  more  concerned 
about  what  is  right.  We  are  called  to  value 
other  people,  not  because  of  what  they  have, 
but  because  of  who  they  are. 

The  value  of  the  members  of  the  body  of 
Christ  is  greater  when  we  pool  our  resources 
and  cooperate  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  Syner- 
gy is  the  idea  that  when  people  work  together 
they  are  able  to  achieve  more  than  any  indi- 
vidual can.  It  is  the  almost  magical  math  in 
which  one  plus  one  equals  three  or  more.  It  is  a 
wholistic  strategy  for  our  mission  together. 

This  does  not  mean  that  all  Mennonites  have 
to  have  the  same  opinion  on  everything.  On  the 
contrary,  we  go  through  different  methods  and 
struggles,  but  these  are  carried  out  through  one 
vision  and  purpose. 

To  love,  by  definition,  is  to  be  interdepen- 
dent. It  involves  relationships  with  others  and 
reciprocity.  "So  in  everything,  do  to  others  what 
you  would  have  them  do  to  you,  for  this  sums 
up  the  law  and  the  prophets"  (Matt.  7:12). 

Mesach  Krisetya,  Salatiga,  Indonesia,  is  the 
new  president  of  the  Mennonite  World  Confer- 
ence General  Council.  This  article  is  adapted 
from  a  Bible  study  Krisetya  held  during  Asia 
Day  at  Mennonite  World  Conference  Assembly 
13  in  Calcutta,  India,  this  past  January. 

The  way  to  interdependence  is  through 
people-to-people  relationships  that  em- 
phasize spontaneity  rather  than  struc- 
ture, empowerment  rather  than  control, 
transformation  rather  than  transaction. 
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We  proclaim  Christ  crucified, 
.  .  .  Christ  the  power  of  God 
and  the  wisdom  of  God.  For 
God's  foolishness  is  wiser  than 
human  wisdom,  and  God's 
weakness  is  stronger  than  hu- 
man strength. — 1  Cor.  1:23-25 
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Watch  Your  Language  (Dec. 
31).  I  agree  that  language 
defines  us  and  that  careful 
discernment  is  needed  in  our  worship 
conversation.  However,  in  a  day  when 
most  pastors  serve  congregations  of 
less  than  200  and  volunteer  worship 
leaders  are  the  norm,  we  should  be 
more  gracious  than  to  worry  about 
every  "I  would  like"  and  "I  want" 
uttered  from  the  pulpit. 

The  task  of  standing  before  the  con- 
gregation, risking  thought  and  expres- 
sion, is  intimidating  enough.  Don't  add 
to  it  with  articles  of  this  nature  in  Gos- 
pel Herald. 
Ruben  Chupp 
Wayland,  Iowa 

Sara  Wenger  Shenk's  Shaping  a 
Culture  That  Forms  Charac- 
ter (Jan.  7)  is  challenging  for 
those  of  us  involved  in  Christian  edu- 
cation both  at  church  and  in  the  home. 
Indeed,  the  implications  of  the  "beyond 
the  Sunday  school  model"  are  quite 
revolutionary.  More  on  how  to  "model 
practices  that  are  characterized  by  love 
and  obedience  to  Christ"  would  be 
welcome  on  my  doorstep. 

Gospel  Herald  is,  by  the  way,  an 
important  link  to  Mennonite  life  and 
thought,  since  our  closest  local  Menno- 
nite congregation  is  two  hours  away. 
Mary  Ann  Halteman  Conrad 
Flagstaff,  Ariz. 

Facing  the  Storm  Called  Di- 
vorce (Jan.  21).  As  a  divorced 
person  myself,  I  must  confess  to 
once  having  many  of  the  same  miscon- 
ceptions regarding  this  "storm."  Until 
someone  enters  a  dark  journey  such  as 
this,  they  cannot  know  the  full  impact 
of  the  trauma  and  shock  that  comes 
with  such  a  great  loss.  I  thank  God  for 
putting  to  death  the  pride  and  arro- 
gance once  in  me. 

Even  though  divorce  is  a  frightening 
path,  when  all  other  attempts  have 
been  exhausted,  and  once  that  decision 
is  made,  the  church  must  stand  behind 
broken  people  and  offer  them  accep- 
tance in  the  community.  This  can  be  a 
time  of  growth  and  discovery  about 
God's  grace  and  redemption  from  sin. 

Am  I  advocating  divorce?  Certainly 
not.  The  more  people  I  meet  who  have 
taken  this  unfortunate  path,  the  more 
I  realize  that  they  have  an  even 
stronger  affirmation  of  marriage  and 
family.  This  suffering  also  expands 


their  feeling  and  compassion  for  others 
who  are  hurting. 

The  shame  and  guilt  a  divorced  per- 
son feels  are  bad  enough.  Isolation 
compounds  these  feelings.  My  hope  is 
that  the  church  will  take  the  leader- 
ship in  caring  for  these  fallen  people  so 
they  have  a  quicker  return  to  dignity 
and  self-respect. 

Doug  Frankenfield 

Quakertown,  Pa. 

I was  disturbed  with  the  inaccurate 
comparison  of  divorce  to  a  hurri- 
cane in  Facing  a  Storm  Called 
Divorce  (Jan.  21).  A  storm  is  not 
brought  on  by  sin.  It  is  uncontrollable, 
and  despite  our  most  virtuous  desires, 
it  will  happen.  This  is  not  the  case 
with  divorce. 

There  are,  of  course,  instances  when 
one  of  the  persons  in  a  marriage  wants 
to  end  a  relationship  and  the  other 
does  not.  Paul  says  in  1  Cor.  7:15  that 
a  believer  is  not  bound  in  such  circum- 
stances. We  are  also  told  that  adultery 
is  lawful  grounds  for  divorce  (Matt. 
19:9).  It  is  evident,  though,  that  two 
Christians  joined  together  in  marriage 
are  not  to  separate. 

Love  isn't  something  that  just  hap- 
pens. It  is  produced.  It  is  a  verb.  It  may 
become  extremely  tough  to  love  one's 
spouse  at  times,  but  with  Christ  at  the 
center  of  the  relationship,  one  can  sur- 
vive and  even  flourish!  The  state  of 
marriage  is  not  determined  by  some 
external  overwhelming  force  (i.e.,  a 
storm).  It  is  determined  by  the  two 
within  the  relationship  and  their  com- 
mitment to  the  success  of  the  marriage. 

I  do  understand  the  pain  that  di- 
vorced persons  go  through.  At  the 
same  time,  as  Mennonites  we  have 
always  placed  the  family  at  the  top  of 
our  list  of  importance.  For  our  families 
to  stay  strong,  we  must  do  our  best  to 
discourage  divorce.  Describing  it  as  an 
uncontrollable  force  is  not  an  effective 
way  of  doing  so. 
Jason  Chupp 
Corvallis,  Ore. 

In  Facing  the  Storm  Called  Di- 
vorce (Jan.  21)  Jayne  Byler  writes: 
"The  community  of  faith  must  hold 
these  persons  and  love  them  through 
it.  By  being  God's  ears  and  arms  for 
them,  we  must  let  them  know  that  God 
has  not  left  them." 

Further:  "The  Mennonite  church  has 
adopted  a  statement  of  Vision:  Healing 
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and  Hope.  Unless  we  are  willing  to 
relate  to  the  broken  people  around  us, 
we  cannot  even  begin  to  offer  either." 

We  who  are  survivors  of  sexual 
abuse  also  crave  this  experience  of 
church.  But  sadly,  most  survivors  find 
that  they  cannot  bring  their  pain  to 
church  and  to  their  Christian  friends. 

Why  does  this  concrete  caring  not 
extend  to  every  survivor  who  wakens 
to  life-shattering  pain  and  grief  day 
after  day?  Where  is  this  Vision: 
Healing  and  Hope?  For  whom  is  the 
hope  and  welcome  of  the  church? 

Why  are  regional  conferences  on  this 
issue  no  longer  being  held?  What  will 
congregations  do  to  reach  those  per- 
sons grieving  and  suffering  in  their 
midst? 

We  must  throw  off  our  indifference 
to  this  pain  and  these  hurting  ones 
among  us.  We  must  reach  out  with  the 
very  arms  of  Christ  to  welcome  each 
one  in  pain,  no  matter  what  its  source. 

Jane  Miller  Leatherman 

Goshen,  Ind. 

In  her  editorial,  Hungering  for  a 
Change  (Jan.  28),  Valerie  Weaver 
says:  "We  can't  turn  water  to  wine, 
and  we  can't  multiply  loaves  and 
fishes."  But  Jesus  says  that  we  can.  I 
have  seen  it  done. 

Jesus  told  his  disciples  that  the  be- 
liever would  do  the  works  Jesus  did, 
and  greater  works  (John  14:12).  He 
had  even  given  the  disciples  an  oppor- 
tunity to  multiply  loaves  and  fishes 
while  they  were  still  in  training  (John 
6:5-6).  As  part  of  the  great  commission 
Jesus  gave  after  the  resurrection,  he 
told  them  to  pass  on  what  they  had 
been  taught  to  new  believers  (Matt. 
28:18-20). 

I  once  saw  a  young  believer  multiply 
loaves  and  fishes.  Actually,  it  was 
paint.  We  were  part  of  a  team  of  short- 
term  missionaries  working  with  Moun- 
tain T.O.P.  (the  Tennessee  Outreach 
Project  of  the  United  Methodist 
Church)  in  1979  to  restore  homes  in 
Appalachia. 

The  project  staff  had  warned  us  to 
use  the  paint  sparingly  because  there 
would  be  only  enough  for  one  coat  on 
the  house  that  we  were  to  paint.  Well, 
one  of  the  client  family's  children  had 
other  ideas.  Noticing  my  concern  about 
how  little  paint  remained,  with  most  of 
the  house  yet  to  be  painted,  one  of  the 
teenagers  on  our  team  simply  pointed 
to  the  remaining  cans  of  paint  and 


said,  "Fishes  and  loaves."  Then  with 
what  would  have  been  less  than  we 
needed  to  put  one  coat  of  paint  on  the 
house,  we  applied  two  coats! 

As  Weaver  points  out,  our  simple 
living  may  not  be  sufficient  to  overcome 
world  hunger  brought  about  by  forces 
such  as  war  and  destruction.  However, 
our  simple  believing  can  help  to  paint  a 
better  picture  on  part  of  the  world's 
canvas.  Lord,  help  us  to  simply  believe. 

Neal  Bliven 

Fairfax,  Va. 

I find  it  deeply  troubling  to  find  in 
Gospel  Herald  the  gross  caricature 
of  When  Employees  Become 
Family,  They  Seem  to  Care  More 

(Jan.  28).  In  this  article  we  are  sup- 
posed to  see  a  family  business  and  its 
LAW  as  representing  Judaism  at  the 
time  of  Jesus.  This  is  just  flat  out 
wrong  and  a  gross  distortion  of  the 
historical  record. 

While  such  treatment  of  another 
people's  religion  is  troubling  in  itself 
(Judaism  has  survived  far  worse  than 
the  benign  anti-Semitism  of  the  Gospel 
Herald),  it  is  more  troubling  in  what  it 
says  about  the  Mennonite  church.  Is 
our  theology  so  empty  that  we  must  de- 
fine ourselves  by  caricaturing  another 
faith — and  then  gladly  proclaim  that 
we  don't  believe  that? 

Remember  what  Jesus  had  to  say 
about  the  law:  "Do  not  imagine  that  I 
have  come  to  abolish  the  law  or  the 
prophets.  I  have  come  not  to  abolish 
but  to  complete  them"  (Matt.  5:17). 

Mitchell  Brown 

Wilmette,  III. 

Will  We  Forget  the  Unique- 
ness of  Our  Nonresistance 
Testimony?  (Jan.  28).  As  a 
schoolgirl  in  the  1930s,  I  asked  my 
teacher  to  excuse  me  from  decorating 
the  graves  of  soldiers.  I  also  didn't 


salute  the  flag  because  of  what  I  was 
taught  in  the  church  in  those  days. 

So  to  answer  the  question  Robert  J. 
Baker  poses  in  the  title:  "God  forbid." 

Grace  Lehman 

Lititz,  Pa. 

MBs  consider  change  (Jan. 
28).  This  "Mennoscope"  item 
noted  that  the  Mennonite 
Brethren  Church  is  considering  mov- 
ing to  two  independent  national  con- 
ferences. I  know  some  people  in  Men- 
nonite Church  circles,  especially 
Canadians,  are  promoting  the  same 
thing  for  integration. 

I  am  one  Canadian  not  in  favor  of 
such  a  move.  I  know  we  Canadians 
have  some  agenda  which  is  unique,  but 
a  subgroup  of  the  national  body  should 
be  able  to  handle  that. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  Mennonite 
General  Assembly  received  the  Puerto 
Rico  Mennonite  Conference  as  a  mem- 
ber. This  came  about  as  the  result  of 
mission  outreach.  Hopefully  some  day 
we  will  receive  conferences  from  Mexi- 
co, Jamaica,  and  Haiti — to  name  a  few 
examples — for  the  same  reason. 

We  should  be  setting  a  model  for 
other  continents,  one  in  which  Menno- 
nite groups  come  together  in  larger 
continental  fellowships  and  organiza- 
tions which  cross  political  boundaries. 
Kenneth  W.  Cressman 
New  Hamburg,  Ont. 

I appreciated  your  editorial,  They 
Really  Have  Been  Two  Good 
Years  (Feb.  4.)  In  it  you  said, 
"Even  a  subject  as  mundane  as  merg- 
ing GC  and  MC  structures  has  some  of 
us  dreaming  new  dreams." 

I  am  glad  for  dreams  that  bridge 
barriers  between  people  groups.  As  a 
former  MC  now  part  of  a  GC  congrega- 
tion and  teaching  at  a  GC  college,  I 
was  (and  continue  to  be)  supportive  of 
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merger  throughout  the  discussions. 
But  I  also  hear  my  GC  brothers  and 
sisters  worry  about  whether  their  GC 
heritage  would  no  longer  be  recognized 
or  appreciated  as  valuable.  They  worry 
that  merger  might  mean  the  subsum- 
ing or  swallowing  up  of  the  smaller  GC 
body  by  the  larger  MC  body. 

In  this  context,  I  hope  you  will  con- 
sider the  potential  impact  of  publishing 
articles  like  Students  at  Mennonite 
Church  Colleges  Celebrate  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  Day  (Feb.  4).  Goshen, 
Hesston,  and  EMU  were  included  in 
this  story;  Bethel,  Bluffton,  and  the 
Canadian  colleges  were  not.  We  at 
Bluffton  College,  for  example,  also 
celebrated  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Day. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  Gospel  Herald 
is  an  MC  publication  and  as  such  has  a 
special  responsibility  to  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  MC  colleges.  But  as  we 
move  toward  merger,  would  it  not  be 
better  to  tear  down  the  walls  that  di- 
vide instead  of  maintaining  them  until 
the  structure  mandates  otherwise?  As 
a  (GC)  minority,  I  am  more  sensitive 
than  I  used  to  be  about  how  not  being 
included  in  such  a  report  can  feel  like 
being  excluded. 

I  am  not  asking  that  Gospel  Herald 
adopt  some  sort  of  quota  for  keeping 
things  fair.  Rather,  I  am  eager  to  see 
how  Gospel  Herald  as  an  MC  publication 
will  proactively  work  at  including  and 
welcoming  us  GCs  as  equals  at  the  table. 

Merger  is  more  than  a  structural 
issue  involving  how  Gospel  Herald  may 
or  may  not  merge  with  The  Mennonite; 
it  is  a  matter  of  GC  and  MC  brothers 
and  sisters  expressing  genuine  interest 
in  the  others'  traditions,  heritage,  and 
institutions. 

Might  not  the  bridging  in  such  ex- 
pressed interest  prove  a  more  authen- 
tic way  to  report  on  celebrations  com- 
memorating Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
who  also  had  a  dream? 

Loren  L.  Johns 

Bluffton,  Ohio 

Keith  Graber  Miller's  two  articles, 
What  We  Try  to  Teach  Our 
Students  About  the  Bible 

(Jan.  28  &  Feb.  4)  were  helpful.  But  I 
wished  that  the  following  aspects  of 
Bible  study  had  been  given  more  im- 
portance: 

As  we  study  the  Bible,  do  we  give 
equal  weight  and  authority  to  the 
whole  text?  Do  we  study  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  Jesus  was  the  su- 


preme revelation  of  God?  We  need  to 
interpret  the  rest  of  the  Bible  in  light 
of  this. 

Arthur  A.  Voth 

Lititz,  Pa. 

Though  your  tribute  to  your 
mother,  The  Day  Mom 
Thumbed  Her  Nose  at  Death 
(Feb.  11),  was  well  done,  I  think  your 
title  was  off  target.  I  never  met  your 
mother,  but  I  doubt  very  much  that 
she  ever  "thumbed  her  nose"  at  anyone 
or  anything. 

My  dictionary  says  that  thumbing 
one's  nose  is  to  "put  one's  thumb  to 
one's  nose  and  extend  the  fingers  as  a 
crudely  defiant  or  contemptuous  ges- 
ture." You  are  a  great  wordsmith,  but  I 
thought  you  could  have  chosen  a  better 
title  for  your  mother. 
Howard  Hershberger 
Hesston,  Kan. 

I couldn't  believe  the  title  of  your 
editorial  in  the  Feb.  11  issue  (The 
Day  Mom  Thumbed  Her  Nose  At 
Death).  To  "thumb  your  nose"  is  never 
an  option. 
Lou  Stealy 
Goshen,  Ind. 

The  Day  Mom  Thumbed  Her 
Nose  At  Death  (Feb.  1 1 ).  I 
believe  if  your  mother  knew  (and 
maybe  she  does)  that  her  son  sug- 
gested such  a  gross  response  to  her 
death,  she  would  be  embarrassed  and 
ashamed. 

Theodore  Klopfenstein 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

The  Day  Mom  Thumbed  Her 
Nose  At  Death  (Feb.  11).  I 
couldn't  believe  I  was  reading  the 
Gospel  Herald — a  Christian  publica- 
tion of  the  Mennonite  Church — when  I 
read  this  title  of  disrespect. 

There  must  be  a  better  way  to  at- 
tract people  to  the  editorial  section. 
Don't  forget  God's  words  in  the  Ten 
Commandments:  "Honor  thy  father 
and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may 
be  long  upon  the  land  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee"  (Exod. 
20:12). 

I  pray  that  in  the  future,  you  will  be 
able  to  fill  your  position  as  editor  of 
Gospel  Herald  with  dignity  and  re- 
spect. I  am  praying  for  you. 

J.  Kendig  Miller 

Lititz,  Pa. 


I want  to  thank  Atlee  Beechy  for 
his  tribute  to  Paul  Mininger  in 
Readers  Say  in  the  Feb.  11  issue 
of  Gospel  Herald.  I  agree  with  his 
comments.  It  was  through  President 
Mininger  that  I  began  work  in  the 
1950s  in  the  Goshen  Seminary  office 
with  Harold  Bender  and  other  Men- 
nonite church  leaders  and  professors. 
It  was  an  enriching  and  growing  ex- 
perience, and  I  thank  God  for  his 
leading  and  guidance  through  the 
years. 

Irene  Hershberger 
Sugarcreek,  Ohio 

Thank  you  for  publishing  Jayne 
Byler's  sensitive  article,  Facing 
the  Storm  Called  Divorce  (Jan. 
21).  As  another  Mennonite  who  has 
experienced  divorce,  I  can  identify  with 
all  her  points — which  I  also  agreed 
with  before  I  went  through  the  "hurri- 
cane." 

When  my  divorce  occurred,  I  was 
attending  College  Mennonite 
Church,  Goshen,  Ind.,  and  felt  an 
incredible  amount  of  love  and 
support.  God  certainly  worked 
through  the  people  in  that  congre- 
gation. What  a  difference  a  loving 
church  can  make!  I  now  attend  Per- 
kasie  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  and 
feel  the  same  acceptance  and  caring 
there. 

Not  all  churches  are  at  the  point 
where  they  can  accept  people  who 
have  gone  through  these  experiences, 
however,  especially  when  it  comes  to 
positions  of  church  leadership.  I  am 
glad  that  Jayne's  church  found  the 
way  to  love  and  support  her  through 
her  divorce.  I  encourage  those  who 
have  not  experienced  divorce  in  their 
family  or  circle  of  friends  to  find  ways 
to  show  God's  love  to  those  going 
through  this  painful  time.  After  all,  if 
all  mistakes  were  judged  as  harshly, 
we  would  all  be  churchless  and  friend- 
less. 

Judy  Clemens  Smucker 
Telford,  Pa. 

Thank  you  for  many  years  of 
giving  us  a  magazine  that 
accurately  reflects  the  face  of  the 
Mennonite  Church — and  at  the  same 
time  offers  direction.  You  have  my 
gratitude,  Lome,  for  doing  an  ex- 
tremely good  job. 
Ryan  Ahlgrim 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Questions  of  identity: 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S.  considers  relocation  and  fundraising 


Cicero,  III.  (Meetinghouse) — Ques- 
tions of  identity  dominated  the  Feb.  13 
annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee  U.S.  at  Sonido 
de  Alabanza  Mennonite  Church.  Possi- 
ble relocation  and  the  ways  that  MCC 
U.S.  solicits  funds  from  supporters 
topped  the  agenda. 

The  most  substantial  board  discus- 
sion centered  on  possible  relocation  of 
MCC  U.S.  offices  from  their  current 
home  in  Akron,  Pa.  Harriet  Sider 
Bicksler  of  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  report- 
ed on  the  work  of  a  task  force  set  up  to 
explore  whether  the  Akron,  Pa.,  loca- 
tion of  MCC  U.S.  offices  is  a  barrier  to 
including  people  from  all  ethnic  and 
racial  groups. 

The  task  force's  initiative,  "Rationale 
on  Relocation  for  MCC  U.S.,"  men- 
tioned the  desirability  of  relocating  to 
an  urban  center  to  increase  opportu- 
nities for  hiring  more  staff  and  drawing 
more  service  workers  from  a  "more  di- 
verse pool  of  candidates." 

Becoming  more  inclusive.  The  re- 
location discussion,  according  to  MCC 
U.S.  executive  director  Lynette  Meek, 
addresses  the  "integrity  of  wanting  to 
diversify  and  be  more  inclusive  while 
having  headquarters  in  a  white,  mid- 
dle-class, suburban  community." 

The  conversation  centered  on  a  pa- 
per written  by  Meek  at  the  board's 
mandate,  "Broadening  the  Vision."  It 
deals  with  how  MCC  U.S.'s  constitu- 
ency has  begun  to  change. 

The  board  recommended  that  the 
task  force  continue  to  explore  relo- 
cating MCC  U.S.;  the  group  will  de- 
velop specific  options  to  bring  to 


the  annual  meeting  next  February. 

Identity-related  discussion  also  re- 
sulted from  a  staff  request  for  board  ac- 
tion on  a  proposed  philosophy  of  fund- 
raising.  Wilma  Bailey,  Grantham,  Pa., 
pointed  to  one  of  the  document's  eight 
points  which  calls  for  encouraging  "des- 
ignated giving." 

"This  seems  to  represent  a  major 
change  in  the  way  MCC  U.S.  has  done 
things  in  the  past,"  said  Bailey.  "We 
have  traditionally  taken  the  cue  from 
the  people  we're  working  with 
Now  it  looks  like 
we're  going  back 
to  'We  will  impose 
the  projects  we 
want  to  fund.'  " 

"It  gives  the  po- 
tential for  an  indi- 
vidual, particular- 
ly a  wealthy  in- 
dividual, to  set 
program  direc- 
tion," Bailey 
added. 

"Many  people 
in  our  constituen- 
cy are  interested 
in  seeing  the  de- 
velopment of  en- 
dowments," said 
Paul  Toews  of 
Fresno,  Calif.  We 
cannot  assume 
our  constituents 
don't  want  MCC 
to  hold  funds  in 
endowments, 
added  Kathi  Os- 
wald, Fresno, 


Calif.  The  board  asked  for  further 
study  on  this  question. 

The  fundraising  philosophy  docu- 
ment was  approved  with  a  majority  of 
"yes"  votes. 

In  other  action,  the  board  passed  a 
$4.7  (U.S.)  million  budget,  approved  a 
Memo  of  Understanding  on  MCC  U.S.'s 
relationship  to  MCC  binational  and 
MCC  Canada,  and  approved  a  mission 
statement. — Melanie  A.  Zuercher  with 
Deborah  Fast  of  MCC  news  service 


Mothers' 
gardens. 

Harrisonburg, 
Va.  (EMU)— 
Eastern  Men- 
nonite Uni- 
versity stu- 
dents Willroy 
Grant  and 
Christa  Esh- 
leman  study  a 
pastel  paint- 
ing by  artist 
Jerry  Pretty- 
man  of  Balti- 
more, Md., 

called  Struggle  Is  My  Life.  The  exhibit  launched  EMU's 
month-long  celebration  in  February  of  African-American 
History  Month.  The  program  theme,  "In  Search  of  Our  Moth- 
ers' Gardens,"  was  taken  from  an  essay  by  Alice  Walker,  who 
recognized  her  mother's  artistic  genius  in  gardening  and  the 
ways  that  creativity  flourishes  among  oppressed  people. 

The  program  also  included  a  service  of  worship  in  music  by 
the  EMU  Gospel  Choir;  a  film  series  featuring  black  actors 
and  directors;  and  numerous  other  concerts  and  presenta- 
tions.— Jim  Bishop 


Mennonite  pastors  in  Virginia  decry  seizure  of  immigrants  by  federal  agents 


Harrisonburg,  Va. — Three  Hispanic  Mennonite  pastors 
have  joined  others  in  raising  concerns  about  recent  actions 
taken  against  employees  of  the  Wampler  Longacre  (WLR) 
turkey  processing  plant  here. 

On  Feb.  3,  U.S.  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
(INS)  agents,  local  and  state  police  officers,  and  the  FBI  entered 
and  surrounded  the  WLR  factory,  wielding  guns  and  handcuffs 
and  accompanied  by  dogs.  They  seized  some  50  employees  and 
eventually  charged  38  people  with  being  in  the  United  States  il- 
legally. Almost  30  employees  are  being  held  in  area  jails. 

Mayra  and  Samuel  D.  Pagan,  pastors  of  the  Agape  Bilingual 
Mennonite  Mission,  and  Jose  Matamoros,  pastor  of  Christocen- 
tro  Mennonite  Church,  helped  to  organize  a  community  meet- 
ing on  Feb.  9  at  Ridgeway  Mennonite  Church  to  protest  the  tac- 
tics of  the  federal  agents.  Some  400  people  attended  the  event. 

Samuel  Pagan,  director  of  the  Interdenominational  Coalition 
for  Justice  which  formed  to  advocate  for  the  employees  and 
which  planned  the  meeting,  said  the  federal  agents  had  no 
proof  of  illegal  activities.  "These  are  working  families.  They  [the 


INS  and  police]  are  violating  the  rights  of  people,"  said  Pagan. 
Pastors  in  the  coalition  have  not  been  allowed  to  visit  those 
held  in  prison  and  are  unable  to  find  out  where  they  are  held. 

Jim  Hershberger,  a  professor  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Uni- 
versity, called  the  use  of  dogs  and  weapons  "scare  tactics."  "If 
they  have  a  search  warrant,  they  can  take  two  or  three  police 
officers  in  and  look  at  [WLR]  records  and  notify  people  who 
are  illegal,"  said  Hershberger.  "But  they  don't  need  to  do  it  in 
that  way  unless  they  want  to  scare  people." 

Assisting  families.  The  coalition  is  working  with  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union  to  bring  a  lawsuit  against  the  INS. 
The  coalition  is  also  assisting  families  of  those  arrested,  helping 
with  basics  such  as  groceries  and  clothing,  providing  counseling 
and  prayer,  and  advising  them  on  immigration  procedures. 

Thousands  of  Hispanic  immigrants  have  moved  to  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  to  work  in  its  many  poultry  plants,  accord- 
ing to  the  Times-Dispatch.  Estimates  of  the  number  of  Hispan- 
ics  in  the  Harrisonburg-Rockingham  County  area  range  from 
3,000  to  7,000.— from  The  Weather  Vane  and  MCC  U.S. 
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John  Shea,  biblical  storyteller:  "I  want  people  to 
tell  stories  that  facilitate  spiritual  growth. " 


Stories  help  us  see  with 
eyes  of  Christ,  says  Shea 

Elkhart,  Ind.  (AMBS)—"I  never 
knew  him  .  .  .  but  there  were  others 
who  did.  And  they  told  others  and  they 
told  others.  Someone  told  me  and  now  I 
tell  you,  so  that  you  too  can  tell  others. 
And  so  you  see,  there  will  never  be  an 
end  to  it." 

That's  a  refrain  repeated  by  John 
Shea,  biblical  storyteller  and  theolo- 
gian, during  an  evening  of  storytelling 
sponsored  by  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminary  during  Pastors' 
Week,  Jan.  27-30. 

Interweaving  stories  from  the 
Bible  and  stories  from  ordinary 
lives,  John  Shea  emphasized  the 
power  and  possibilities  of  stories 
and  encouraged  his  listeners  to 
tell  the  Bible  story  in  ways  that 
will  plant  seeds  of  faith.  That  en- 
couragement was  at  the  heart  of 
the  week's  theme,  "Story  Shap- 
ing Faith:  The  Power  of  Story  in 
Ministry." 

Initiate  people  into  mind  of  Christ. 
In  three  presentations,  Shea  exam- 
ined the  ways  in  which  both  biblical 
stories  and  stories  of  personal  expe- 
rience can  help  people  develop  their 
spiritual  lives.  Author  of  10  books,  in- 
cluding several  on  biblical  storytell- 
ing, Shea  drew  a  contrast  between  Old 
and  New  Testament  stories.  Old 
Testament  stories,  he  reflected,  are 
full  of  the  qualities  that  make  them 
ideal  for  telling:  sights,  sounds,  and 
pacing  that  allow  the  teller  and  audi- 


ence to  share  the  story  effec- 
tively. 

Gospel  stories,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  often  too  compressed 
and  too  familiar  to  create  the 
possibility  of  "astonishment" 
among  listeners,  Shea  said. 
These  narratives,  he  believes, 
are  part  of  a  process  to  initiate 
people  into  the  mind  of  Christ. 
When  these  stories  are  told  and 
then  enhanced — like  a  concerti- 
na being  expanded  to  make 
music,  Shea  said — they  can  be 
used  to  help  people  begin  to  see 
and  hear  with  the  eyes  and 
mind  of  Christ. 

A  deeper  way  of  seeing.  "In 
each  narrative  there  is  a  spiri- 
tual consciousness  being  pro- 
posed, a  deeper  way  of  seeing 
an  issue  or  an  experience,"  Shea  said. 
As  listeners  hear  these  stories,  they 
begin  to  examine  their  lives.  In  this 
way,  stories  function  within  com- 
munities to  form  a  deeper  level  of 
awareness. 

It  is  not  only  biblical  stories  but  also 
stories  from  personal  experience  that 
can  be  tools  for  transforming  people, 
Shea  explained.  With  20  years  of  expe- 
rience both  as  a  parish  priest  and  in 
seminary  teaching,  Shea  observed,  "I 
want  people  to  tell  stories  that  are  going 
to  facilitate  their  spiritual  growth." 

Other  activities.  The  160  partici- 
pants joined  in  four  worship  services 
during  the  week. 


Tn  each  narrative  [of 
the  New  Testament] 
there  is  a  spiritual 
consciousness  being 
proposed,  a  deeper 
way  of  seeing  an  issue 
or  an  experience. ' 

— John  Shea 


The  Pastors' 
Week  presenta- 
tions also  in- 
cluded stories 
from  Mennonite 
history  and  cur- 
rent Mennonite 
experience  around 
the  world.  Stories 
of  mission,  schism, 
political  involve- 
ment, service,  and  witness,  as  well  as 
stories  from  the  Mennonite  World  Con- 
ference Assembly  13  in  India,  were 
shared.  The  concluding  event  of  the 
week  was  the  performance  of  the  musi- 
cal comedy  "Smoke  on  the  Mountain," 
performed  by  seminary  students,  facul- 
ty, and  student  spouses. 

AMBS  also  offered  three  in-depth 
clinics  for  pastors  and  church  leaders 
following  Pastors'  Week.  In  addition, 
eight  campus  pastors  from  Mennonite 
colleges  met.  — Mary  E.  Klassen 


Service  Adventure  unit 
opens  in  Anchorage 

Anchorage,  Ala.  (MBM)— Alaska's 
largest  city  has  become  home  to  five 
young  adults  from  Canada  and  the 
United  States  who  are  serving  with 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions'  Service 
Adventure  program. 

The  unit,  which  opened  on  Feb.  1, 
operates  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  Mennonite  Church  here. 
It  is  MBM's  fifth  Service  Adventure  unit. 

"The  idea  of  Alaska  intrigues  people 
and  ups  our  inquiries,"  said  Kent 
Dutchersmith,  MBM  personnel 
counselor,  who  experienced  a  record 
year  for  applications.  Service  Adven- 
ture provides  post-high  school  young 
adults  with  a  short-term  adventure  in 
service,  learning,  and  spiritual  growth. 
Living  in  a  household  with  other 
young  adults,  they  serve  as  volunteers 
for  community  service  organizations. 

•  •  • 

The  Anchorage  unit  house  was 
blessed  by  Prince  of  Peace  members, 
who  went  from  room  to  room  to  pray 
for  each  inhabitant.  They  also  wel- 
comed participants  with  a  potluck 
meal  their  first  Sunday  in  Alaska. 

With  their  first  moose  sighting 
under  their  belts,  new  Service  Ad- 
venture participants  say  they're  look- 
ing forward  to  ice  hockey  games, 
cross-country  skiing,  and  partici- 
pation in  an  outhouse  race  at  Fur 
Rendezvous,  Anchorage's  winter  car- 
nival. Yet  the  Alaskan  transplants 
realize  that  10  months  in  Anchorage 
won't  be  all  fun  and  games.  Assign- 
ments for  the  new  participants  in- 
clude construction  work  with  Habitat 
for  Humanity,  assisting  at  a  hospital 
serving  Alaska's  indigenous  people, 
caring  for  people  with  disabilities, 
and  providing  crisis  nursery  care. 

•  •  • 

Unit  leaders  Dwight  and  Susan 
Huyard  live  in  a  household  with  the 
volunteers,  who  will  participate  in  the 
life  of  Prince  of  Peace  Mennonite 
Church,  and  engage  in  group  study  of 
the  Bible,  social  issues,  and  areas  of 
personal  growth. 

The  participants  are  Nicole  Fan- 
ning of  Indiana,  Emilee  Bender  of  On- 
tario, Mary  Garboden  of  Indiana, 
Joanne  Moyer  of  Alberta,  and  Tim 
Sauder  of  Pennsylvania. 
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After  the  all-unit 
meeting  in  Missis- 
sippi, more  than  250 
MDSers  traveled  to 
the  newly  built  Mt. 
Zoar  Baptist 
Church  in  Alabama. 
Pictured  are  Wilma 
Miller  and  members 
of  Mt.  Zoar  planting 
a  dogwood  tree  in 
front  of  the  church. 
The  tree  was  to 
honor  the  contri- 
bution of  the  late 
Amos  Miller,  an 
MDS  board  member 
who  designed  the 
Mt.  Zoar  church 
building. 


MDS  reviews  year  of  response  to  'un-natural'  disasters 


Columbus,  Miss.  (MDS) — "Y'all 
come  back  now,"  that  Southern  expres- 
sion of  welcome,  seemed  most  appro- 
priate at  the  Mennonite  Disaster  Ser- 
vice (MDS)  annual  all-unit  meeting 
held  here,  Feb.  7-8. 

More  than  480  MDSers  from  all  over 
the  United  States  and  Canada  con- 
verged on  Columbus  for  a  time  of  fel- 
lowship and  business  in  an  event  rem- 
iniscent of  a  family  reunion.  This  year 
the  MDS  family  included  brothers  and 
sisters  from  Mt.  Zoar  Baptist,  the 
Boligee,  Ala.,  church  MDS  rebuilt  after 
it  was  burned  in  January  1996. 

"When  that  evil  person  burned  the 
church,  it  struck  close  at  the  heart 
of  black  people,"  Rev.  Gillmore  told 
the  MDS  gathering.  "MDS  says  evil 
doesn't  win  in  the  end,  that  God's 
goodness  rises  above  the  evil." 

'Un-natural  disasters. '  As  the 
MDS  group  reviewed  their  1996 
activities,  it  became  clear  that  the 
year  had  held  fewer  than  average 
natural  disasters,  such  as  torna- 
does, hurricanes,  and  floods.  Re- 
cent MDS  work  has  focused  on 
helping  people  affected  by  "un- 
natural disasters,"  including  the 
rash  of  church  burnings  in  the 
U.S.  South  and  chronic  housing 
problems  that  plague  poverty- 
stricken  areas.  MDS  volunteers 
are  currently  working  at  afford- 
able housing  programs  in  Browns- 
ville, Tex.;  New  Orleans,  La.;  and 
Miami,  Fla. 

"Are  we  stretching  the  MDS 
mandate  when  we  get  involved  in 


human-caused  disasters?"  asked  MDS 
executive  coordinator  Lowell  Detweiler 
at  an  afternoon  workshop. 

Most  participants  responded  by  ex- 
pressing support  for  this  type  of  MDS 
activity.  "We're  in  a  time  when  the  gov- 
ernment is  putting  fewer  resources  into 
affordable  housing,"  noted  one  man. 
"What  kind  of  disaster  is  this,  and  what 
is  the  challenge  for  the  church?" 

Some,  however,  stressed  that  MDS' 
main  concern  must  be  natural  disaster 
response  and  that  the  organization 
should  respond  to  other  needs  only  if  it 
doesn't  interfere  with  its  ability  to  re- 
spond quickly  when  natural  disasters 


occur.  MDS  must  "put  emergencies 
first,"  said  one  person,  "If  a  tornado 
goes  through  and  people  have  no  hous- 
es at  all,  we  should  help  them  first." 

Detweiler  explained  that  MDS 
generally  puts  a  time  limit  on  helping 
out  in  non-emergency  situations.  This 
way  MDS  can  be  prepared  to  shift 
quickly  if  natural  disasters  strike. 

By  providing  training  courses,  MDS 
has  always  emphasized  the  importance 
of  preparing  for  disaster  response.  But 
in  situations  of  "un-natural"  disaster 
response,  a  different  kind  of  prepara- 
tion may  be  needed.  Oppression, 
racism,  and  poverty  often  cause  these 
human  tragedies. 

At  another  workshop  Sally  Jacober, 
coordinator  of  MCC's  New  Orleans  pro- 
gram, encouraged  MDSers  in  inner-city 
settings  to  "go  beyond  what  they  would 
normally  do  in  terms  of  listening"  to 
those  they  are  serving. 

Record-breaking  rainfall.  At  the 
end  of  1996,  record-breaking  rainfall  in 
northern  California  signaled  the  begin- 
ning of  disaster.  Jim  Clymer  Jr.,  Cali- 
fornia MDS  chair,  reported  that  contin- 
uing rain  is  hindering  the  drying-out 
process.  Some  houses  still  stand  in  sev- 
eral feet  of  water.  As  well,  the  Sierra 
Nevada  snow  pack  is  about  200  percent 
above  normal,  causing  fears  that  more 
levies  will  break  as  spring  thaws  occur. 
Throughout  the  spring  and  summer, 
MDS  will  continue  to  need  volunteers 
to  clean  up  and  repair  houses. — Pearl 
Sensenig 


Mission  leaders  to  meet  for  planning  and  worship 

Elkhart,  Ind.  (MBM) — About  50  mission  leaders  from  Mennonite  Church  and  Gen- 
eral Conference  Mennonite  Church  conferences  will  gather  Apr.  19-22  in  St.  Louis  for 
seminars  on  mission  strategy,  networking,  and  worship. 

Alan  Roxburgh,  the  keynote  speaker,  is  a  veteran  pastor  and  mission  professor  with 
a  track  record  in  leading  small,  stagnant  congregations  through  development  and 
growth  to  becoming  large,  active,  community-minded  congregations. 

Organized  by  the  Conference  of  Mennonites  in  Canada,  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church's  Commission  on  Home  Ministries,  and  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions' Evangelism  and  Church  Development  program,  the  conference  also  will  feature 
three  specialty  tracks  for  seminars: 

•  Marilyn  Miller,  director  of  outreach  ministries  for  the  Commission  on  Home 
Ministries,  will  join  Roxburgh  in  leading  a  discussion  of  church  revitalization. 

•  Lois  Barrett,  executive  secretary  for  the  Commission  on  Home  Ministries,  and 
John  Powell,  MBM  field  consultant  for  evangelism  and  church  development,  will  lead 
an  examination  of  the  gospel  and  our  culture. 

•  Leaders  of  the  Amor  Viviente  church-planting  movement:  Ed  King,  a  church 
planter  in  Peoria,  111.,  and  Hector  Urbina,  MBM  field  consultant  for  evangelism  and 
church  development  and  pastor  of  an  Amor  Viviente  congregation  in  the  New  Orleans 
area,  will  discuss  planting  a  cell  church. 

The  conference  is  designed  for  mission  leaders  who  participate  on  behalf  of  their 
conferences. 
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Church  music  becoming  more  diverse,  says  Wren 


Goshen,  Ind.  (GC) — "Reformed  by 
tradition,  Methodist  by  marriage,  and 
ecumenical  by  trade." 

That's  how  Brian  Wren  described 
himself  during  his  stay  as  this  year's 
Staley  Distinguished  Christian  Scholar 
at  Goshen  College  on  Feb.  5-7. 

A  poet,  hymn-writer,  and  theologian, 
Wren  led  worship  in  chapel,  presented 
a  workshop  titled  "Worship  Design: 
Traditional  and  Contemporary,"  lec- 
tured about  hymn  trends,  facilitated  a 
discussion  with  a  men's  group,  and 
participated  in  a  convocation  called 
"The  Language  We  Use  in  Worship." 

The  use  of  hymns  in  worship  was  a 
common  thread  through  the  week,  as 
Wren  incorporated  his  and  others' 
hymn  poems  into  all  of  the  week's  activ- 
ities. Wren,  who  has  15  songs  published 
in  the  Mennonite  and  Brethren  Hym- 
nal: A  Worship  Book,  talked  about  the 
changes  in  worship  styles  and  hymns 
since  he  began  writing  in  the  1960s. 

Keeping  congregations  in  mind. 
"When  I  began,  I  was  working  on 
themes  within  the  middle  ground  of  the 
Christian  experience,"  he  said,  noting 
that  in  the  1980s  he  became  more  cre- 
ative and  adventurous.  He  described 
his  current  style  as  a  mixture. 

Despite  personal  changes,  Wren  said 
he  has  always  kept  congregations  in 
mind  when  writing  a  hymn-poem  and 
tries  to  write  for  the  greater  Christian 
community.  In  addition  to  the  Menno- 
nite and  Brethren  hymnal,  his  works  ap- 
pear in  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Episco- 
pal, Christian  Reformed,  and  Roman 
Catholic  hymnals,  among  others. 

In  speaking  on  trends  in  church  music, 
Wren  mentioned  there  is  a  movement  to- 


ward more  diversity  in  styles.  In  a  lecture 
sponsored  by  the  music  department,  he 
gave  examples  of  four  musical  adapta- 
tions of  his  hymn  "Joyful  is  the  Dark"  to 
demonstrate  the  different  styles. 

In  his  last  campus-wide  appearance, 
Wren  commented  further  on  changes  he 
has  gone  through  as  a  male  hymn- 
writer.  He  talked  of  his  initial  struggle 
with  the  issue  of  inclusive  language.  "My 
first  reaction  was,  'this  is  one  of  those 
American  fads,' "  he  said.  "My  second  re- 
action was,  'maybe  this  is  an  issue.' " 

The  issue  of  inclusive  language  is  the 
subject  of  his  book,  What  Language 
Shall  I  Borrow?  God-Talk  in  Worship: 
A  Male  Response  to  Feminist  Theo- 
logy.—-Matthew  Smith 


Hymn-writer  Brian  Wren  talks  about 
worship  styles  at  Goshen  (Ind.)  College. 


Jahalin  tribe  asks  for  aid  after  eviction  from  homes 


Jerusalem,  West  Bank  (MCC)  — 
Mennonite  Central  Committee 
(MCC)  workers  here  are  providing 
food  and  blankets  to  members  of  the 
Jahalin  Bedouin  tribe  recently  evict- 
ed from  their  homes  east  of  Jerusa- 
lem. 

Israeli  officials  began  relocating  the 
Jahalin — who  have  lived  on  the  site  for 
nearly  40  years — in  late  January.  After 
declaring  the  site  a  "closed  military 
area,"  officials  proceeded  to  bulldoze 
the  tent  homes,  shacks,  and  livestock 
corrals.  The  site  is  near  the  Israeli 
settlement  of  Ma'ale  Adumim. 

•  •  • 

Thirty-one  Jahalin  families  were 
evicted  from  their  tent  homes  on  Feb. 
11.  Israeli  authorities  first  cleared  14 
families  from  an  area  southeast  of 
Ma'ale  Adumim  in  the  morning  and 
then  moved  to  the  major  encampment 


Crown  Hill  Manor  prepares  to  open  after  renovations 

Rittman,  Ohio — The  Crown  Hill  Manor,  a  nursing  care  facility  that  served  for 
many  years  as  the  Mennonite  Home  for  the  Aged,  will  open  this  summer  after  a 
series  of  renovations. 

The  original  building,  built  in  1899,  was  built  on  land  donated  to  the  Mennonite 
Evangelizing  and  Benevolent  Board  (now  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
Charities).  D.  C.  Amstutz  donated  the  160  acres  for  the  purpose  of  caring  for  "un- 
fortunate brothers  and  sisters." 

The  structure  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1919  and  rebuilt  and  opened  in  1939. 
Closed  again  in  1974  due  to  rising  standards  for  nursing  care  facilities,  the  prop- 
erties were  sold.  The  Crown  Hill  Mennonite  Church  purchased  the  building  in 
1984,  began  clean-up  of  the  facilities,  and  formed  a  board. 

In  1988  a  plan  was  approved  providing  for  16  efficiency  apartments.  The  dining 
room  and  kitchen  are  being  finished,  and  plans  for  a  craft  room  and  senior  citi- 
zens' center  are  being  considered. 

The  board  hopes  to  hold  a  dedication  of  the  Manor  by  late  summer. — Celia  Lehman 


directly  south  of  the  settlement  and 
evicted  another  17. 

Five  bulldozers  supported  by  hun- 
dreds of  Israeli  police,  soldiers,  and 
hired  laborers  worked  to  remove  the 
families.  Over  200  people  were  dis- 
placed, adding  to  the  36  evicted  earlier 
this  year. 

This  is  the  most  recent  example  of  il- 
legal land  confiscation  and  expulsion 
by  the  Israeli  military  used  to  make 
way  for  the  expansion  of  Ma'ale  Adu- 
mim. The  development  is  considered  il- 
legal by  international  law  and  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Oslo  peace  agreement. 

After  one  of  the  evictions,  Mohammed 
Al-Hirsh,  a  member  of  the  Jahalin  tribe, 
approached  MCC  country  director  Patri- 
cia Shelly  and  MCC  development  officer 
Sahir  Dajani  with  a  request  for  emer- 
gency assistance.  Shelly,  Dajani,  and 
Carmen  Pauls,  MCC  peace  worker,  visit- 
ed the  site  and  found  some  of  the  families 
living  in  shipping  crates  the  Israeli  mili- 
tary had  moved  onto  the  location.  Tents 
donated  to  the  families  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Relief  and  Works  Agency  do  not 
provide  adequate  shelter  from  the  winter 
rains  or  the  wind  on  the  hilltop. 

•  •  • 

After  visiting  the  site,  MCC  workers 
decided  to  provide  blankets,  rice,  MCC 
canned  chicken,  and  sugar.  More  aid  is 
being  considered. 

"The  emergency  aid  is  small  but 
symbolic,"  said  Shelly.  "There  are 
clearly  long-range  issues  at  stake  here. 
There  are  issues  of  land  ownership  and 
the  development  of  an  illegal  Israeli 
settlement." — Carmen  Pauls 
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MSEC  surveys  attitudes  of  parents  and  students 


Elkhart,  Ind.  (MBE)—"We  believe 
that  having  more  Mennonite  youth  in 
Mennonite  high  schools  represents  an 
investment  in  the  future  of  the  Menno- 
nite church,"  Richard  Thomas,  princi- 
pal of  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Mennonite  High 
School,  told  the  Mennonite  Secondary 
Education  Council  (MSEC)  last  spring. 
"Believing  that,  how  can  we  communi- 
cate the  vision  of  the  Mennonite  high 
schools  to  church  leaders,  parents,  and 
students?" 

Responding  to  this  call,  the  council  is 
beginning  a  collective  research  effort 
into  school  improvement  and  communi- 
cation. In  the  summer  of  1996,  the 
MSEC  executive  committee  reviewed 
the  research  that  Michael  Wiese  con- 
ducted for  the  Gideon  Project,  the 
churchwide  study  of  attitudes  and 
needs  regarding  Mennonite  higher 
education.  In  the  fall,  the  council  ap- 
proved hiring  Wiese. 

What  is  distinctive?  The  first 
phase  of  the  research  is  now  underway. 
In  January,  questionnaires  were 
mailed  to  1,069  parents  and  1,028 
youth.  The  Mennonite  Board  of  Educa- 
tion is  providing  staff  assistance  for  the 
project. 

"The  goal  of  this  project  is  to  help  the 


Church  signs  charter.  Rose- 
ville,  Minn. — Members  of  Em- 
manuel Mennonite  Church  in 
this  suburb  of  St.  Paul  signed  a 
church  charter  on  Dec.  15.  Dei- 
dre  and  Sherwyn  Smeltzer  and 
their  daughter  Meg  are  shown 
here  signing  the  charter.  The 
group  of  some  40  adults  and 
children  have  been  meeting  on 
Sunday  mornings  since  August 
1996  in  the  homes  of  members. 
Since  October  they  have  met  in 
the  Roseville  Activity  Center,  a 
former  elementary  school,  and 
since  then  have  begun  Sunday 
school  classes  for  the  children. 

The  adults  formulated  a  mis- 
sion statement  and  made  com- 
mon decisions  about  incorpora- 
tion and  a  constitution  during 
the  second  hour.  A  pastoral 
search  committee  has  formed. 
Emmanuel  will  be  affiliated 
with  both  the  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church  and 
the  Mennonite  Church. 
— Greta  Cender-Poplett 


Mennonite  Secondary  Education  Coun- 
cil become  even  more  aware  of  the  sec- 
ondary education  needs  and  percep- 
tions of  persons  in  Mennonite 
communities  and  how  to  meet  those 
needs,"  Wiese  told  the  council  last  fall. 

Wiese  said  that  it  is  critical  to  deter- 
mine what  makes  Mennonite  sec- 
ondary education  distinctive  from  pub- 
lic and  other  private  options.  "What  is 
our  common  identity  that  is  relevant  to 
the  educational  aspirations  of  our  con- 
stituency? Can  cooperative  strategy 
and  a  coordinated  message  be  used  to 
tell  the  story  of  Mennonite  secondary 
education?" 

MSEC  will  review  the  findings  at  its 
April  meeting,  looking  at  the  attitudes 
toward  Mennonite  secondary  education 
from  the  sample  of  parents  and  stu- 
dents. 

A  second  phase  of  the  market  re- 
search, which  the  council  has  yet  to  ap- 
prove, would  provide  insights  of  stu- 
dents, parents,  and  congregational 
leaders  specific  to  each  high  school. 

Using  information  from  the  research, 
MSEC  and  Wiese  will  try  to  form  a 
cooperative  strategy  for  member  high 
schools  and  their  church  communi- 
ties.— Don  Garber 


Forgiveness  of  a  $15,000  mortgage 

doesn't  happen  every  day.  But  it  happened 
Cor  RoyAnn  Vcst;i  Mathews  and  the  congre- 
gation she  serves  as  pastor,  the  House  of  God 
Mission  in  Davenport,  Iowa.  The  congrega- 
tion has  worshiped  in  the  historic  huilding 
since  1991  and  has  a  special  outreach  in  low- 
income  neighborhoods  in  Davenport.  The 
Iowa-Nebraska  Mennonite  Conference  had 
owned  the  building  since  1964.  On  Dec.  12, 
the  conference  forgave  the  $15,000  mortgage 
and  transferred  the  deed  to  House  of  God. 

"We  knew  they  were  doing  definitely  good 
work  in  the  community,"  says  Duane  Rich- 
ard of  Iowa-Nebraska  Mennonite  Mission. 
"Mathews  is  reaching  people  who  need  help 
and  cannot  get  it  elsewhere."  Represen- 
tatives from  the  conference  also  say  they 
felt  bad  when  Mathews  was  unable  to  get  a 
grant  to  work  on  the  building  because  her 
church  didn't  own  it.  Now  it  may  be  easier 
for  the  church  to  get  needed  funds. 

"Church  members  have  struggled  to  make 
the  monthly  loan  payments  of  $317  and  are 
six  to  eight  payments  behind,"  says  Math- 
ews. "This  is  just  typical  of  the  Lord.  Just 
about  the  time  you  feel  you're  going  under, 
he  gives  you  a  lifeboat." — The  Challenge 

S.T.A.M.P. — that's  the  name  of  a  new 
program  at  Shalom  Community  Church, 
London,  Ohio.  The  Shalom  Training  and 
Mentoring  Program,  funded  by  a  $24,000 
grant  from  Madison  County  Family  Coun- 
cil, is  a  program  that  matches  adult  men- 
tors from  the  church  and  at-risk  students 
from  London  Middle  School.  The  mentors 
and  students  meet  weekly  or  biweekly  for 
recreational  and  enrichment  activities.  The 
church  uses  the  money  to  pay  an  admini- 
strator for  the  program  and  to  provide 
funds  for  the  activities  of  mentors  and  stu- 
dents.— Phyllis  Swartz 

Not  everyone  has  gotten  the  hang  of 
acronyms  for  Mennonite  institutions.  A 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  (MMA)  represen- 
tative in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  recently  sold  in- 
surance coverage  to  a  client.  The  MMA  coun- 
selor told  the  man  to  make  out  the  check  to 
MMA,  hardly  expecting  to  receive  what  he 
did — a  check  made  out  to  "Emma  Mae." 

Attendance  has  risen  33  percent  since 
Jan.  4  at  Cape  Christian  Fellowship,  Cape 
Coral,  Fla.  That's  when  the  congregation 
began  a  worship  service  on  Saturday  night, 
in  addition  to  their  two  services  on  Sunday. 
The  combined  average  attendance  for  the 
weekend  worship  celebrations  has  in- 
creased from  450  to  600  people  since  the 
addition  of  the  third  service. 

The  church  began  in  1986,  inspired  by 
the  Vision  95  goals  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
and  through  cooperative  efforts  of  Southeast 
Mennonite  Conference  and  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions. — Dennis  Gingerich 
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Bombing  in  Bukavu.  Bombs 
from  three  MiGs  (Russian 
fighter  planes)  were  dropped 
on  Feb.  17  in  Bukavu,  Zaire, 
report  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  workers  Krista 
Rigalo  and  Fidele  Lumeya. 
The  bombing  appeared  to  tar- 
get civilians;  nine  people  were 
killed  and  approximately  40 
wounded,  according  to  Rigalo. 
One  bomb  landed  about  20 
yards  behind  the  home  of 
Evette  and  Dieu  Donne  Kala- 
muna,  the  Zairian  couple  sent 
by  the  Zairian  Mennonite 
Brethren  church  as  mission- 
aries in  Bukavu.  Rigalo  and 
Lumeya  do  not  plan  to  leave 
the  rebel-controlled  town  in 
eastern  Zaire  at  this  point. 
MCC  is  supplying  food,  blan- 
kets, medicine,  seeds,  and 
tools,  as  well  as  26,000  blan- 
kets for  people  in  Zaire. 

Gallup  to  address  gradu- 
ates. George  H.  Gallup  Jr., 
chair  of  the  George  H.  Gallup 
International  Institute,  will 
be  the  keynote  speaker  at 
Goshen  (Ind.)  College's  com- 
mencement on  May  25.  Best- 


known  for  its  polls,  The  Gal- 
lup International  Institute  is 
a  public  charity  that  surveys 
Americans  about  social  issues. 

College  Fair  held.  The  sec- 
ond annual  Mennonite  Col- 
lege Fair  in  Sarasota,  Fla., 
was  held  Jan.  31-Feb.  2.  Pro- 
ceeds from  a  fundraising  din- 
ner with  the  three  presidents 
of  Mennonite  Church  colleges 
totaled  $3,000.  The  money 
goes  toward  a  scholarship 
fund.  The  College  Fair  was 
sponsored  by  Southeast  Con- 
ference and  Mennonite  Board 
of  Education. — Audrey  Metz 

Seminary  still  open.  The 

Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary 
in  Bogota,  Colombia,  which  has 
been  threatened  with  closure 
by  the  Colombian  government 
because  of  its  peacemaking 
program  that  exempts  partici- 
pants from  military  service,  is 
still  open.  Linda  Shelly,  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  sec- 
retary for  Latin  America,  re- 
ported at  the  MCC  annual 
meeting  that  the  Colombian 
Mennonite  Church  is  now  feel- 


Young  adults  train  for  YES  outreach.  Harrisburg,  Pa.  (EMM) — 
Fourteen  young  adults  are  currently  part  of  three  Youth  Evangelism 
Service  (YES)  teams  training  for  three  months  at  the  Harrisburg 
Discipleship  Center.  They  will  complete  training  on  Apr.  10  and 
leave  for  four-,  eight-,  and  12-month  outreaches.  The  four-month 
team  will  assist  the  United  Committee  of  Anabaptist  Missions  in 
Mexico.  An  eight-month  team  to  Romania  will  assist  a  local  church 
with  ministry  to  youth  and  children.  A  12-month  team  will  serve  at 
the  Stansberry  Children's  Home  in  Santa  Cruz,  Bolivia. — Carol  Wert 

Front  row,  (left  to  right):  Daryl  Freed  (Mexico),  Steve  Stuckey  (Mexi- 
co), and  Rolando  Zelaya  (team  leader,  Romania). 

Second  row:  Andrea  Wolfgang  (team  leader,  Mexico),  Jason  Benner 
(Bolivia),  Lavinia  Bondrea  (Romania),  Janelle  Myers  (Bolivia),  and  Wen- 
dell Nofziger  (team  leader,  Bolivia). 

Third  row  (standing):  Martha  Escobar  (Romania),  Janelle  Zook 
(Mexico),  Juan  Carlos  Casanova  (Romania),  Jennifer  Diener  (Bolivia), 
Maria  Leaman  (Mexico),  and  Jenny  Horst  (Romania). 


ing  "fairly  confident  the  case 
will  be  dropped.  The  gov- 
ernment is  not  pursuing  the 
case  as  was  feared.  [The  church 
doesn't]  know  if  it's  because  of 
the  international  support — 
they  welcome  correspondence." 

•  Chorus  needs  members. 

The  Pennsylvania  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  Relief 
Sale  Chorus  is  looking  for 
singers  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram at  the  Harrisburg  Farm 
Show  on  Apr.  4.  More  infor- 
mation and  a  list  of  songs  is 
available  from  Merle  R. 
Ressler  at  717  354-8758. 

•  Announcements.  Please 
send  in  Gospel  Herald  report- 
ing forms  for  new  members, 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths 
within  six  months  of  the 
event.  Forms  are  available 
from  church  offices. 

•  New  appointments: 

Suzanne  Kennedy,  Stuarts 
Draft,  Va.,  Southeast  Region- 
al Representative  for  Menno- 
nite Foundation. 
Dennis  LeFevre,  Newton,  Kan., 
Western  Regional  Man- 
ager   for  Mennonite 
Foundation. 


•  Pastor  transitions: 

Dan  Johnston  resigned  as 
pastor  of  New  Hope 
Mennonite  Church, 
Omaha,  Neb.,  on  Dec.  31. 

Martha  Kolb-Wyckoff, 
Joseph  Miller,  and  Ryan 
Springer  were  installed 
as  ministers  at  Water- 
ford  Mennonite  Church, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  on  Feb.  9. 
Charlene  Stoltzfus  and 
Marvin  Yoder  were  also 
commissioned. 

Jay  Miiller  was  installed 
as  pastor  of  East  Union 
Mennonite  Church,  Ka- 
lona,  Iowa,  on  Jan.  19. 

•  Coming  events: 

Illinois  Mennonite  relief 
sale,  Civic  Center,  Mor- 
ton, 111.,  Mar.  7-8.  The 
theme  is  "His  Hands  Are 
Our  Hands."  Includes 
auction,  special  meals, 
and  crafts  booths.  Free 
admission  and  parking. 
Benefits  MCC.  More 
information  from  309 
266-7704  or  217  376- 
3465. 

Piano  Festival,  Eastern 
Mennonite  University, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Mar. 
15-16.  Includes  adjudi- 
cated recitals  for  stu- 
dents of  all  ages  and 
ability  levels.  More  in- 
formation 504  432-4226. 


Michiana  Anabaptist  Historians 
spring  meeting,  Waterford 
Mennonite  Church,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Mar.  22.  "History  and 
Songs  of  the  Ausbund"  will  be 
presented  by  John  Oyer  and 
Mary  Oyer.  Open  to  non- 
members.  More  information 
from  219  533-7819. 

Business  and  Professional  Wom- 
en's Tri-County  Meeting, 
Kidron,  Ohio,  Apr.  5.  Guest 
speaker  is  author  Mary 
Christner  Borntrager.  Dead- 
line for  reservations  is  Mar. 
24.  More  information  and 
reservations  available  from 
330  857-1671. 

Perpetuating  the  Family  Busi- 
ness— the  Ultimate  Manage- 
ment Challenge,  Conrad 
Grebel  College,  University  of 
Waterloo  (Ont.),  May  23.  John 
L.  Ward  will  speak  about  is- 
sues related  to  family  busi- 
ness succession.  More  infor- 
mation from  519  885-0220. 

World  Mission  Institute,  Messi- 
ah College's  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  campus,  June  9-27.  Pro- 
vides basic  training  for  cross- 
cultural  Christian  mission. 
Sponsored  by  Eastern  Menno- 
nite Missions,  Mennonite 
Christian  Leadership  Founda- 
tion, and  the  John  S.  Coffman 
Center  for  Evangelism  and 
Church  Planting. Academic 
credit  through  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Seminary  available. 
More  information  from  Bob 
Brubaker  at  717  898-2251. 

•  New  resources: 

Kids  and  Conflict:  Resolving 
Problems  the  Jesus  Way  is  a 
new  curriculum  that  provides 
a  biblical  basis  for  conflict  res- 
olution and  also  teaches  skills 
such  as  listening.  Available 
from  Faith  &  Life  Press  at  800 
743-2484. 

Sisters,  Friends,  a  new  reader 
that  introduces  Middle  East- 
ern women  through  the  stories 
of  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee workers,  is  now  available 
free  of  charge  from  MCC. 
Available  from  717  859-1151. 

•  Job  openings: 

Faculty  position  in  music,  East- 
ern Mennonite  University, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  Full-time 
one-year  leave  replacement. 
Doctorate  preferred.  Respon- 
sibilities include  teaching  pri- 
vate studio  voice,  class  voice, 
and  introductory  music  cours- 
es, and  conducting  University 
Choir  of  mixed  voices.  Send 
letter  of  application,  vitae, 
transcripts  (unofficial  accept- 
able) and  three  references  to 
William  Hawk,  Academic 
Dean,  EMU,  Harrisonburg, 
VA  22801. 
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Faculty  positions,  Canadian 
Mennonite  Bible  College, 
Winnipeg,  Man.  Tenure-track 
position  in  Old  Testament:  ap- 
pointment to  be  made  in  fall. 
Ability  to  teach  in  some  other 
area  of  college's  program  (e.g. 
practical  theology)  is  an  asset. 
Two-year  position  in  practical 
theology:  1997-1999.  Qualifi- 
cations include  ability  to 
teach  in  several  areas  such  as 
worship,  Christian  counsel- 
ing, and  Christian  education. 
CMBC  will  begin  processing 
applications  Mar.  24.  Send  in- 
quiries or  applications  to  the 
Academic  Dean,  CMBC,  600 
Shaftesbury  Blvd.,  Winnipeg, 
MB  R3P  0M4. 

Head  printer,  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee,  Akron,  Pa. 
Two-year,  full-time,  salaried 
position.  Qualifications  in- 
clude previous  experience 
with  offset  printing;  supervi- 
sion experience  preferred.  Ap- 
plications due  Mar.  25.  More 
information  available  from 
Prem  Dick  or  Goldie  Kuhns  at 
717  859-1151. 

Professional  positions,  Locust 
Grove  Mennonite  School, 
Smoketown,  Pa.  Director  of 
communications:  part-time 
position  begins  in  March.  Spe- 
cial education  teacher:  full- 
time  position  begins  in  late 
August.  Send  resume  to  Dave 
Helmus,  2257  Old  Phil- 
adelphia Pike,  Smoketown, 
PA  17576. 

Teaching  positions,  New  Cove- 
nant Christian  School,  Leba- 
non, Pa.  Full-time  positions 
available  are  middle  school 
language  arts  teacher  and  his- 
tory and  Bible  teacher.  Con- 
tact Vel  Shearer  at  717  274- 
2423. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Community,  Lancaster,  Pa.: 

Wayne  Ritchey,  Kelvin  Mack, 
Laura  Boll,  Heidi  Rupley,  and 
Matthew  Tschetter. 
Erisman,  Manheim,  Pa.:  Joel 
Hess. 

Gilead,  Chesterville,  Ohio:  A. 

J.  Boughton,  Sarah  Kanagy, 

and  Caleb  Krabill. 
Glennon  Heights,  Lakewood, 

Colo.:  Mimsy  Wellberg  and 

Sarah  Chisholm. 
Gulfhaven,  Gulfport,  Miss.: 

Elwood  Dixon  and  Pamela 

Dixon. 

Kern  Road,  South  Bend,  Ind.: 

Paul  Czosnowski,  Jolene 
Czosnowski,  Kimberley  Mark, 
Paul  Mark,  Tamara  Loewen 
Hazban,  and  Rita  Ruth  Rupp. 
Powhatan,  Va.:  Reid  and 
Kathryn  Broadwater,  Norvell 
and  Auldine  McKinney,  Al- 


bert Pavalonis,  Nathan  Lan- 
dis,  Brian  Ranck,  Brenda 
White,  and  Beth  Brenneman. 
Preston,  Cambridge,  Ont.: 
Robert  Witmer,  Lois  Witmer, 
Linda  Hayden,  and  Jenny 
Gibson. 

Sunnyside,  Elkhart,  Ind.: 

Martha  Mast  Boss  and  Paul 
Boss. 

Wanner,  Cambridge,  Ont.: 

Hugh  Radley  and  Don  Krae- 
mer. 


BIRTHS 


Brubaker,  Donna  Boll  and 
Kevin,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  Allison 
Morgan  (second  child),  Aug. 
16. 

Croissette,  Heather  Y.  Miller 
and  Scott  G.,  Jr.,  Sellersville, 
Pa.,  Morgan  Marie  (first 
child),  Feb.  11. 

Dayton,  Susan  and  Rob,  Quak- 
ertown,  Pa.,  Robert  Thomas 
III  (firstchild),  Feb.  8. 

Eby,  Kaye  Marie  Lefever  and 
Donald  Lamar,  Manheim,  Pa., 
Alex  Lamar  (first  child),  July 
4. 

Farris,  JoAnna  Creppel  and 
Troy,  Gulfport,  Miss.,  Brian 
Nathaniel  (second  child),  Dec. 
24. 

Frey,  Lori  Schrock  and  Marlin, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  Rebekah 
Lynn  (third  child),  Feb.  11. 

Graber,  Deb  Klopfenstein  and 
Rick,  Archbold,  Ohio,  Ben- 
jamin David  (first  child),  Dec. 
26. 

Horvath,  Judy  Furtenbacher 
and  Robert,  Drumbo,  Ont., 
Thomas  James  Steven  (fourth 
child),  Feb.  1. 

Penaflor,  Beth  Schrock  and 
Jun,  Hartville,  Ohio,  Mikaela 
Elaine  (first  child),  Jan.  8. 

Penner,  Sue  Ellen  Shue  and 
Conrad,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Madi- 
son Nicole  (second  child),  Jan. 
28. 

Rohrer,  Sharon  Brubaker  and 
Chad,  Manheim,  Pa.,  Jordan 
Andre  (first  child),  Sept.  18. 

Shenk,  Angela  Margarete 
Belzner  and  Mervin  Dale, 
Manheim,  Pa.,  Benjamin 
Friedrich  (first  child),  Jan. 
27. 

Slabaugh,  Beth  Kanagy  and 
Ryan,  Hartville,  Ohio,  Caleb 
Andrew  (first  child),  Jan.  31. 

Stiglets,  Lisa  Dowdy  and 
Stephen,  Gulfport,  Miss.,  Ben- 
jamin Jacob  (second  child), 
Dec.  26. 

Swartzendruber,  Karen  Le- 
Fevre  and  Calvin,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Logan  Nicol  (first  child), 
Feb.  1. 

Warne,  Tammy  Friel  and 
Christopher,  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  Trenton  Michael  (second 
child),  Jan.  25. 


Wilkes,  Sharon,  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  Raphael  (fourth  child), 
Feb.  5. 

Winter,  Karen  Loepp  and 
Henry,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  Lukas 
Henry  (second  child),  Jan.  5. 


MARRIAGES 


Beplat-Roth:  Emily  Beplat, 
New  York,  and  Ken  Roth  Jr., 
Naperville,  111.  (First  of  Mor- 
ton), Jan.  4. 

Bolanos-Wenger:  Ben  Bolanos, 
Columbiana,  Ohio  (El  Cal- 
vario),  and  Amy  Wenger, 
Columbiana,  Ohio  (Midway), 
Nov.  30,  by  Larry  Rohrer. 

Gehman-McQuade:  Jessica 
Gehman,  Barto,  Pa.  (Bally), 
and  John  McQuade,  Hatfield, 
Pa.,  Jan.  4,  by  Roy  K.  Yoder. 

Hostetler-So:  Derek  Hostetler, 
Cambodia  (Portland),  and 
Leakhana  So,  Phnom  Penh, 
Cambodia,  Jan.  4. 

Knicely-Shirk:  Hazel  Knicely, 
Adrian,  Mich.,  and  Mervin 
Shirk,  Sarasota,  Fla.  (Bahia 
Vista),  Jan.  30,  by  Barry  Loop. 

Laubacker-Yoder:  Jenise 
Laubacker,  Lockport,  N.Y. 
(Clarence  Center-Akron),  and 
Jeffrey  Yoder,  Akron,  N.Y. 
(Clarence  Center-Akron),  Feb. 
8,  by  W.  Roy  Walls  Jr. 


DEATHS 


Beachy,  Leda  Marie  Stutz- 
man,  55,  Albany,  Ore.  Born: 
July  8,  1941,  Milford,  Neb.,  to 
Arthur  and  Ruby  Stutzman 
Stutzman.  Died:  Feb.  5,  1997, 
Corvallis,  Ore.,  of  cancer.  Sur- 
vivors— husband:  Howard 
Beachy;  children:  Jon,  Darin, 
Brenda  McCoy;  brothers  and 
sisters:  Ron,  Roy,  Curt,  Joan, 
Peggy;  one  grandchild.  Funer- 
al: Albany  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Lynn  Miller  and  Rick  Her- 
bert. Burial:  Fairview  Ceme- 
tery. 

Beck,  Ella  I.,  89,  Archbold, 
Ohio.  Born:  Sept.  12,  1907, 
Stryker,  Ohio,  to  Henry  and 
Emma  Nofziger  Beck.  Died: 
Feb.  9,1997,  Archbold,  Ohio. 
Survivors — brothers  and  sis- 
ters: Verden,  Leonard,  Elnora 
Rupp,  Ilva  Nofziger,  Bernice 
Kauffman.  Funeral:  Feb.  12, 
Central  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Willis  Breckbill  and  James 
Roynon.  Burial:  Pettisville 
Cemetery. 

Berkey,  Clayton  Samuel,  75, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  Born:  May 
6,  1921,  Oronogo,  to  Elmer 
and  Esther  Shenk  Berkey. 
Died:  Feb.  4,  1997,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  of  a  stroke.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Doris  Ours 


Berkey;  children:  -Judith, 
Carl,  Curtis;  brother  and  sis- 
ters: Lloyd,  Margaret  Buerge, 
Cathryn  Swanson;  6  grand- 
children. Funeral:  Feb.  7, 
Park  View  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Phil  Kniss, 
Shirley  Yoder  Brubaker,  and 
Owen  Burkholder.  Burial: 
Weavers  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 
Brunk,  Boyd  A.,  77,  Sterling, 
111.  Born:  May  15,  1919,  South 
English,  Iowa,  to  Timothy  and 
Elizabeth  Heatwole  Brunk. 
Died:  Feb.  4,  1997,  Sterling, 
111.  Survivors — wife:  Marjorie 
Secrest  Brunk;  children:  Tim- 
othy, Barbara  Metz;  5  grand- 
children. Predeceased  by: 
Philip  R.  Brunk  (son).  Funeral 
and  burial:  Feb.  7,  Science 
Ridge  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Marlin  Thomas  and  Jack  Stal- 
ter. 

Diener,  Erma  Mae  Miller,  71. 

Born:  Oct.  27,  1925,  Reno 
County,  Kan.,  to  Noah  and 
Edna  Shrock  Miller.  Died: 
Feb.  8,  1997,  Reno  County, 
Kan.,  of  leukemia.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Weldon, 
Ron,  Terry,  Marvin,  Marlene 
Boese;  brother  and  sister: 
Freddie  Miller,  Cleo  Yoder;  11 
grandchildren.  Predeceased 
by:  Willard  Diener  (husband). 
Funeral  and  burial:  Feb.  11, 
YoderMennonite  Church,  by 
Peter  E.  Hartman. 

Eigsti,  Mahlon  G.,  95,  Mor- 
ton, 111.  Born:  Nov.  5,  1901, 
Morton,  111.,  to  Jacob  and 
Lydia  Gerig  Eigsti.  Died:  Jan. 
12,  1997,  Morton,  111.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Dorothea  M. 
Abrahams  Eigsti;  children: 
Carol,  Joyce  Hofer;  brothers 
and  sister:  Willis,  Clayton, 
Orie,  Minnie  Swedberg;  4 
grandchildren,  4  great-grand- 
children. Memorial  service: 
Feb.  2,  First  Mennonite 
Church  of  Morton,  by  Doane 
Brubaker.  Burial:  Jan.  15, 
Lakeside  Cemetery. 

High,  Erma  M.  Van  Buskirk, 
88,  Fredericktown.  Ohio. 
Born:  Aug.  11,  1908,  Warsaw, 
Ind.,  to  John  and  Zelda  Riley 
Van  Buskirk.  Died:  Jan.  15, 
1997,  Fredericktown,  Ohio. 
Survivors — children:  Glenn, 
Dwight,  Michel,  Deloris  Sher- 
man, Ruth  Miller;  sister: 
Vera  Van  Buskirk;  9  grand- 
children, 8  great-grandchil- 
dren. Predeceased  by:  Dorris 
High  (husband)  and  Dorris 
M.  (son).  Funeral:  Jan.  18, 
Gilead  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Glenn  Martin.  Burial:  Con- 
voy Cemetery,  by  Murray 
Krabill. 

Imhoff,  Harold,  87,  Eureka, 
111.  Born:  April  26,  1909,  Eure- 
ka, 111.,  to  Christian  David 
and  Rosa  Barret  Imhoff.  Died: 
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YES  participants  train.  Baltimore,  Md.  (EMM)— Sixteen 
young  adults  are  currently  part  of  four  Youth  Evangelism 
Service  (YES)  teams  training  for  three  months  at  the  Balti- 
more Discipleship  Center.  They  will  complete  training  on 
Apr.  10  and  leave  for  four-,  eight-,  and  12-month  outreaches. 
The  four-month  team  will  assist  Youth  With  a  Mission  in 
Brazil  with  ministry  to  street  kids,  homeless  families,  and 
prisoners.  An  eight-month  team  to  Germany  will  assist  a 
church  planting  effort  in  southern  Germany.  A  12-month 
team,  jointly  sponsored  by  EMM  and  the  Commission  on 
Overseas  Mission  of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  will  serve  the  Mennonite  churches  in  Hong  Kong.  In 
addition,  two  people  are  training  to  assist  the  Conference  of 
Mennonites  in  British  Columbia  in  developing  a  discipleship 
training  center  in  Vancouver. — Carol  L.  Wert 

Front  row,  (left  to  right):  Amiee  Wright  (Vancouver),  Kirk  Miller 
(Germany),  Deron  Nissley  (team  leader,  Germany),  and  Brian  Fox 
(Hong  Kong). 

Second  row:  Rose  Burkholder  and  Felixa  Valladares  (Germany), 
Thania  Aguilar  (Hong  Kong),  Rachel  Norton  (Brazil),  and  Tania 
Guerrero  (team  leader,  Hong  Kong). 

Third  row  (standing):  Cynthia  Newswanger  (Germany),  Marian 
Yoder  (Brazil),  JoEllen  Reynolds  (team  leader,  Brazil),  Sandy 
Waltner  (Vancouver),  Megan  Lehman  (Brazil),  Ghandi  Kalloo 
(Hong  Kong),  and  Michelle  Zook  (Brazil). 


Jan.  24,  1997,  Eureka,  111. 
Survivors — children:  Richard 
B.,  Robert  B.,  Rosemary  Law; 
sisters:  Maurine  Arnold,  Mar- 
garet Hamilton;  9  grandchil- 
dren. Predeceased  by:  Lucille 
Birky  Imhoff  (wife).  Funeral 
and  burial:  Jan.  27,  Roanoke 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Rick 
Troyer  and  Elmer  Wyse. 
King,  Samuel  M.,  96,  Goshen, 
Ind.  Born:  May  22,  1900, 
Hesston,  Kan.,  to  Samuel  B. 
and  Anna  Smith  King.  Died: 
Jan.  2,  1997,  Goshen,  Ind. 
Survivors — wife:  Nellie 
Marie  Zook  King;  sons:  John 
D.,  Stanley  B.;  sister:  Bessie 
Yoder;  4  grandchildren,  2 
great-grandchildren.  Funer- 
al: Jan.  7,  College  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Nancy  Kauff- 


mann  and  Dorothy  Yoder 
Nyce.  Burial:  Violett  Ceme- 
tery. 

Lehman,  Bervl  A.,  64,  Water- 
town,  N.Y.  Born:  May  27, 
1932,  Harrisburg,  N.Y.,  to 
Ezra  J.  and  Clara  Roggie 
Lehman.  Died:  Jan.  28,  1997, 
Watertown,  N.Y.,  of  heart 
failure.  Survivors — wife: 
Betty  M.  Moser  Lehman;  chil- 
dren: Peter  M.,  Barbara  J. 
Martin;  brothers  and  sisters: 
Donald  E.,  Kermit  K.,  Pauline 
Lyndaker,  Charlotte  Clifton, 
Roselba  Combs;  stepbrothers 
and  stepsister:  Richard  and 
Ronald  Hills,  Beverly  Kier- 
nan;  stepmother:  Helen 
Lehman;  4  grandchildren.  Fu- 
neral: Jan.  31,  Watertown 
Mennonite  Church,  by  James 


B.  Meador,  John  R.  Martin, 
and  Frank  Nice.  Burial:  New 
Bremen  Mennonite  Ceme- 
tery. 

Mast,  Samuel  V.,  62,  Lancast- 
er, Pa.  Born:  Aug.  1,  1934,  At- 
glen,  Pa.,  to  Isaac  Mast.  Died: 
Feb.  5,  1997,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
of  cancer.  Survivors — brother 
and  sister:  John,  Elisabeth 
Mast  Brenneman.  Funeral 
and  burial:  Feb.  8,  Millwood 
Mennonite  Church,  by 
Wilbert  Lind  and  Calvin  Beil- 
er. 

Miller,  Ruth  Hostetler,  86, 

Topeka,  Ind.  Born:  July  17, 
1911,  LaGrange  County,  Ind., 
to  Oscar  and  Fannie  Yoder 
Hostetler.  Died:  Feb.  4,  1997, 
LaGrange  County,  Ind.  Sur- 
vivors— husband:  Milo  S. 
Miller;  children:  Cecelia 
Berkey,  Kathleen  Peterson, 
Richard;  11  grandchildren,  19 
great-grandchildren.  Funeral: 
Feb.  7,  Emma  Mennonite 
Church,  by  John  C.  Murray 
and  Eugene  Bontrager.  Buri- 
al: Shore  Mennonite  Ceme- 
tery. 

Neff,  Isobel  Irene  O'Krafka, 

66,  Cambridge,  Ont.  Born: 
Dec.  5,  1929,  Waterloo  Twp., 
Ont.,  to  Otto  Hinrich  and  Lil- 
lian Hannah  Shepherd 
O'Krafka.  Died:  Nov.  16, 
1996,  Cambridge,  Ont.,  of 
cancer.  Survivors — husband: 
Herman  F.  Neff;  children: 
Jane,  Peter,  Richard,  Tim; 
brothers:  Alfred  and  Lennard 
O'Krafka;  8  grandchildren. 
Funeral  and  burial:  Nov.  20, 
Wanner  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Paul  Martin  and  Eric 
Hiebert  Rempel. 
Oyer,  Dora  A.  Springer,  92, 
Goshen,  Ind.  Born:  Sept.  12, 
1904,  Rantoul,  111.,  to  Valen- 
tine and  Amelia  Unzicker 
Springer.  Died:  Dec.  15, 

1996,  Goshen,  Ind.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Sanford, 
Melvin,  Frank,  Donna  Cripe, 
Wesley,  John,  Janet  Har- 
nish,  Robert;  brothers  and 
sister:  Elmer  and  Ervin 
Springer,  Clara  Nafziger;  23 
grandchildren,  28  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Elmer  J.  Oyer  (husband). 
Congregational  membership: 
East  Bend  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral:  Dec.  18, 
Yoder-Culp  Funeral  Home, 
by  Nancy  Kauffmann.  Buri- 
al: Violett  Cemetery. 

Schlabach,  Mae  Elmina 
Schwebe,  74,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.  Born:  April  11,  1922, 
Syracuse,  N.Y.,  to  Albert  and 
Mae  Schwebe.  Died:  Feb.  7, 

1997,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  of 
cancer.  Survivors — children: 
Ernest,  Rachel  Peachey,  Car- 
olyn Harris,  Lois  Schlabach 
Driver,  John;  foster  sister: 


Gertrude  DeBoer  Blough;  9 
grandchildren,  5  great-grand- 
children. Funeral:  Feb.  11, 
Park  View  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Phil  Kniss  and 
Shirlee  K.  Yoder.  Burial:  Lin- 
dale  Cemetery. 

Shank,  Wade  Heatwole,  99, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  Born:  Jan. 
21,1898,  Rockingham  County, 
Va.,  to  John  W.  and  Hannah 
F.  Heatwole  Shank.  Died: 
Feb.  3,  1997,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.  Survivors — children: 
Orval,  Evonne  Showalter;  7 
grandchildren,  14  great- 
grandchildren, one  stepgreat- 
grandchild.  Predeceased  by: 
Vada  Swartz  Shank  (wife). 
Memorial  service  and  burial: 
Feb.  6,  Weavers  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Joseph  Shenk  and 
Edith  Shenk. 

Witmer,  Nellie  Marie  Miller 
Mann,  99,  Goshen,  Ind. 
Born:  March  27,  1897,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  to  Abram  Rohrer 
and  Selena  Bell  Wade  Miller. 
Died:  Feb.  2,  1997,  Goshen, 
Ind.  Survivors — children: 
Dorothy  Jean  Horst,  David 
W.  Mann;  stepdaughter:  Mil- 
dred Harriman;  sister:  Mary 
Esther  Bigler;  7  grandchil- 
dren, 13  great-grandchil- 
dren. Predeceased  by: 
Samuel  Witmer  (second  hus- 
band) and  Cleo  Aaron  Mann 
(first  husband).  Funeral  and 
burial:  Feb.  6,  Prairie  Street 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Rus- 
sel  Krabill  and  Marcus 
Smucker. 

Wyse,  Holland  C,  85,  Stryker, 
Ohio.  Born:  March  7,  1912, 
Fulton  County,  Ohio,  to 
Nicholas  and  Mary  Rupp 
Wyse.  Died:  Jan.  23,  1997, 
Lakeland,  Fla.,  of  a  stroke. 
Survivors — wife:  Delila  Short 
Wyse;  children:  Linda  Kin- 
nan,  Jeanette  Miller,  Rich- 
ard; sister:  Bessie  Nofziger;  7 
grandchildren,  6  great-grand- 
children. Funeral:  Jan.  27, 
Pine  Grove  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Walter  Stuckey 
and  Terry  Shue.  Burial: 
Lockport  Mennonite  Ceme- 
tery. 

Yoder,  Leah  Delagrange,  73, 

Sarasota,  Fla.  Born:  Oct.  31, 
1923,  Allen  County,  Ind.,  to 
John  and  Saloma  Dela- 
grange. Died:  Jan.  20,  1997, 
Sarasota,  Fla.  Survivors — 
husband:  Sam  Yoder;  chil- 
dren: Bonnie  Percibal,  Eve- 
lyn J.  Inlow,  Jean,  James  L.; 
brother  and  sister:  James, 
Amanda;  5  grandchildren. 
Congregational  membership: 
Bahia  Vista  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral:  Jan.  25, 
Central  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Don  Delagrange  and 
Wayne  Goldsmith.  Burial: 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Christian  Right  repackages  social 
agenda  with  Samaritan  Project 

Ralph  Reed,  Christian  Coalition  ex- 
ecutive director,  recently  outlined  a 
new  agenda  called  The  Samaritan  Pro- 
ject that  includes  fighting  poverty,  con- 
cern for  racial  justice,  and  establishing 
scholarships  in  impoverished  school 
districts. 

"Our  movement  has  been  a  predom- 
inantly, frankly  almost  exclusively 
white,  evangelical,  Republican  move- 
ment," said  Reed  at  a  news  conference. 
"The  Samaritan  Project  is  a  bold  plan  to 
.  .  .  bridge  that  gap  of  separation  that 
has  divided  white  evangelicals  and 
Roman  Catholics  from  their  Latino  and 
African-American  brothers  and  sisters." 

Some  critics,  such  as  Barry  W.  Lynn 
of  the  Americans  United  for  the  Sepa- 
ration of  Church  and  State,  say  that 
Reed's  declaration  is  no  more  than  a 
"cheap  veneer"  for  a  "creaky  agenda  of 
intolerance  [and]  moral  paternalism." 
Lynn  said  that  Reed  wants  to  "be 
everything  to  everybody.  I've  known 
chameleons  that  have  not  been  able  to 
change  their  colors  as  swiftly  as  Ralph 
Reed  switches  the  Christian  Coalition's 
agenda." 

Jim  Wallis,  organizer  of  the  more  lib- 
eral evangelical  movement  Call  to  Re- 
newal, welcomed  Reed's  announce- 
ment. "I  am  very  grateful  that  people 


In  what  has  been  described  as  a  "significant  ecu- 
menical breakthrough,"  Croatia's  six  main  minority 
churches  have  set  up  a  committee  with  Roman 
Catholics  as  a  first  step  toward  the  formation  of  a  full- 
scale  national  council  of  churches. 

"It  was  concluded  that  what  we  have  in  common  is 
much  more  significant  than  what  divides  us,"  represen- 
tatives of  Croatia's  Roman  Catholic,  Serbian  Orthodox, 
Lutheran,  Baptist,  Pentecostal,  and  Reformed  churches 
noted  in  a  founding  declaration.  The  statement  follows 
a  long  period  of  difficult  relationships  between  the  prin- 
cipal faith  communities  in  the  region. 

"After  so  much  division,  misunderstanding,  and  in- 
tolerance in  these  regions,  caused  especially  by  the  war, 
the  churches  in  Croatia  wish  to  offer  a 
sign  of  hope,  peace,  and  reconciliation, 
and  thus  make  their  contribution  to 
the  well-being  of  Croatian  society." 

The  churches  are  to  hold  further 
talks  soon  about  organizing  a  joint  dele- 
gation to  the  European  Ecumenical  As- 
sembly, which  takes  place  in  June  in 
southern  Austria. — Ecumenical  News  In- 
ternational 


who  are  poor  and  racially  divided  final- 
ly are  on  the  agenda  of  an  organization 
that  calls  itself  the  Christian  Coali- 
tion," said  Wallis.  "I  think  it's  a  mis- 
take to  attack  them  [the  Coalition],  and 
we  invite  Ralph  Reed  to  the  table  to 
join  with  the  rest  of  us  who  are  in  that 
struggle." — National  Catholic  Reporter 

Number  of  Christians  in  China 
estimated  between  9  and  13  million 

Christians  in  China  number  between 
9.15  million  and  13.32  million,  accord- 
ing to  Amity  News  Service.  Numbers 
are  difficult  to  calculate  because  large 
numbers  of  long-term  believers  have 
not  been  baptized  due  to  a  lack  of  or- 
dained ministers.  Figures  include  both 
baptized  Christians  and  those  in  China 
who  are  called  "seekers" — people  who 
have  been  attending  church  regularly 
and  who  want  to  baptized  as  soon  as 
there  is  an  opportunity. 

As  compared  to  1995,  the  lowest  esti- 
mate has  gone  up  from  8.55. 

— Amity  News  Service 

Salvador's  Catholics  outraged  by 
their  archbishop's  military  title 

The  appointment  of  the  head  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  El  Salvador 
as  a  brigadier  general  in  the  Sal- 
vadoran  military  has  provoked  a  storm 
of  protest  from  many  of  the  country's 
Catholics. 

Fernando  Saenz  La- 
calle,  archbishop  of 
San  Salvador,  was 
named  brigadier  gen- 
eral during  a  private 
ceremony  on  Jan.  24. 

Many  critics  believe 
that  Saenz's  honorary 
military  title  lends 
legitimacy  to  an  army 
that  has  been  implicat- 
ed in  the  assassination 
of  many  church  leaders 
in  recent  decades. 

Several  Catholic  lay 
leaders  wrote  to  the 
archbishop  at  the  be- 
ginning of  February, 
demanding  that  he 
give  up  his  army  rank. 
The  critics  pointed  out 
that  during  the  coun- 
try's civil  war,  the 
army  killed  thousands 
of  Catholics,  including 
five  nuns  and  17 
priests. — ENI 


•eace  notes 


Ecumenical  bishop  considered 
by  five  churches  in  Wales 

Five  Welsh  churches  are  considering 
a  plan  to  appoint  the  world's  first  ecu- 
menical bishop. 

The  [Anglican]  Church  in  Wales,  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Wales,  the 
Methodist  Church,  the  United  Reformed 
Church,  and  the  Covenanted  Baptist 
Churches  have  18  months  to  respond  to 
the  proposal,  which  would  name  a  bish- 
op to  belong  equally  to  each  denomina- 
tion and  to  begin  work  by  Jan.  1 ,  2000. 

Gethin  Abraham-Williams,  general 
secretary  of  the  Covenanted  Churches 
in  Wales  of  which  the  five  denomina- 
tions are  members,  said,  "There  are 
uniting  churches  that  have  bishops, 
but  we  know  of  no  other  case  of  a  bish- 
op who  would  represent  churches  that 
are  staying  separate." — ENI 

'Change  the  Rules'  campaign  calls 
for  ethical  buying  policies 

An  international  Christian  movement 
is  trying  to  draw  attention  to  the  abysmal 
pay  and  dangerous  working  conditions  of 
many  of  the  laborers  who  produce  food 
for  consumers  in  the  West.  The  "Change 
the  Rules"  campaign,  based  in  Britain, 
highlights  cases  like  Peruvian  asparagus 
pickers,  who  earn  two  cents  on  a  bunch  of 
asparagus  sold  for  $9.83;  Brazilian  grape 
pickers,  who  receive  four  cents  on  a  $2.13 
cluster  of  grapes;  or  Sri  Lankan  tea  har- 
vesters, who  earn  7  percent  of  the  price 
that  tea  sells  for. 

The  campaign  hopes  to  pressure  super- 
markets to  adopt  ethical  buying  policies 
as  a  way  of  affecting  the  welfare  of  inter- 
national food  workers. — The  Other  Side 

Missouri  religious  leaders  call 
for  equitable  welfare  reform 

Religious  leaders  in  Missouri  have 
joined  to  ask  that  justice  and  compas- 
sion be  applied  to  the  overhauling  of 
their  state's  welfare  system.  Forty-seven 
Christian,  Jewish,  and  Muslim  leaders 
signed  the  "Statement  of  Fundamental 
Principles  for  a  Just  Welfare  Reform." 

"Welfare  reform  must  focus  on  lifting 
people  out  of  poverty,  rather  than  mere- 
ly eliminating  programs  and  reducing 
welfare  rolls,"  the  statement  said. 

The  first  principle  listed  is:  "The  econo- 
my exists  for  the  person,  not  the  person  for 
the  economy."  Others  urge  the  encour- 
agement of  public  and  private  partnerships 
to  overcome  poverty  and  the  elimination  of 
barriers  like  racial  inequities,  low  wages, 
and  lack  of  affordable  housing. — NCR 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


What  the  international  church 
might  be  trying  to  tell  us 


It's  not  a  loud  voice.  Sometimes  it's  barely 
perceptible,  often  not  heard  at  all.  But  if  you 
listen  closely,  it's  there:  a  message  from  Men- 
nonite  churches  in  other  parts  of  the  world  for 
those  of  us  who  live  in  the  West. 

I  heard  that  voice  at  Mennonite  World  Con- 
ference (MWC)  Assembly  13  in  Calcutta,  India, 
in  early  January.  I  kept  hearing  it  in  the  two 
weeks  following  on  a  tour  of  the  churches  of 
South  India. 

What  was  the  voice  saying? 

•  The  church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  alive  and 
well  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Not  only  is 
it  alive,  but  that  church  also  has  incredible 
energy  and  numbers — energy  and  numbers  we 
in  Europe  and  North  America  only  dream 
about.  At  MWC,  I  kept  hearing  of  church 
buildings  around  the  globe  crammed  full  for 
worship  on  Sunday  mornings  and  for  other 
activities  throughout  the  week. 

In  his  India  1997  Sunday  morning  sermon, 
Charles  Christano  of  Indonesia  asked,  "Why  is 
it  that  in  some  countries  it's  difficult  to  get  a 
permit  for  even  a  small  church  while  in  the 
West  you  have  huge  buildings  with  few  people?" 
Why  indeed? 

•  These  churches  can  be  self-sufficient. 
They  don't  need  any  help  from  the  West.  In 
fact,  often  the  help  we  do  give — usually  money 
or  know-how — causes  more  problems  than  it 
solves.  Mesach  Krisetya,  in  this  week's  article 
(see  page  1),  outlines  what  some  of  these  are: 
dependency  relationships,  feelings  of  lack  of 
dignity  or  self-respect,  modeling  of  disruptive 
structures  or  relationships. 

•  But  these  churches  don't  want  to  go  it 
alone.  They  want  to  be  partners  with  other 
churches  throughout  the  world — including  with 
us  in  the  West.  At  MWC,  I  heard  call  after  call 
for  Mennonites  around  the  globe  to  begin  to 
work  together  more  closely. 

The  clearest  came  from  Krisetya,  who  was 
elected  MWC's  new  president  in  India.  During 
an  Asia  Day  Bible  study  (adapted  for  this 
week's  Gospel  Herald),  Krisetya  gave  his  vision 
for  a  global  church  based  on  interdependence. 
For  Krisetya,  this  interdependence  can  only 


come  through  people-to-people  relationships  in 
which  the  emphasis  "is  on  spontaneity  rather 
than  structure,  empowerment  rather  than 
control,  transformation  rather  than  transac- 
tion, and  synergy  rather  than  compromise." 

This  is  not  the  first  time  we  in  the  West  have 
heard  this  call.  In  the  Nov.  12,  1996,  issue  of 
Gospel  Herald,  Paulus  Widjaja,  also  from 
Indonesia,  says  that  his  church  has  been  asking 
for  "global  partnership  in  mission"  for  two 
generations.  Says  Widjaja:  "After  these  many 
years,  we  are  still  trying  to  fulfill  all  the  re- 
quirements" of  churches  in  the  West. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Mennonite  church  in 
North  America  received  a  request  from 
Indonesian  Mennonites  to  begin  more  formal 
people-to-people  contacts.  No  one  was  quite 
sure  what  to  do  with  this.  How  would  these  be 
organized?  Where  would  the  money  come  from? 
And  which  of  the  many  Mennonite  groups  in 
North  America  should  take  the  lead  in 
responding?  There  were  so  many  questions,  in 
fact,  that  very  little  was  done. 

But  the  Indonesia  church  keeps  asking.  At 
MWC  I  detected  that  they'll  probably  be  joined 
by  churches  from  other  countries.  There  were  a 
few  hints  from  Latin  America.  Africa  can't  be 
far  behind. 

£r  |  ^lhe  true  church  is  always  international," 
Krisetya  declared  in  his  Asia  Day  Bible 
-L  study.  A  growing  part  of  that  church  is 
calling  on  us  in  Europe  and  North  America  to 
become  true  partners — not  based  on  structure 
or  on  financial  resources  but  simply  people 
meeting  with  people,  giving  respect  and  dignity 
to  all. 

How  will  we  respond?  Will  we  allow  current 
structures  to  get  in  the  way?  Will  our  budgets 
and  our  need  for  financial  accountability  limit 
our  vision?  Or  will  we  be  able  to  dream  new 
dreams  and  be  the  church  in  new  ways? 

We  still  have  the  chance  to  answer.  The 
international  church  is  still  asking.  May  our 
answer  come  soon — lest  we  in  the  West  should 
wake  up  one  day  to  find  ourselves  adrift  from 
the  rest  of  the  global  Mennonite  world. — jlp 
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Faith  is  what  helps  Christians  in  Latin  America  say 
no  to  the  laws  of  death.  By  faith  they  believe  that 
things  can  change,  and  by  faith  they  are  able  to 
keep  hope  alive  even  in  the  midst  of  their  suffering. 
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By  faith  we  choose 
the  path  of  resistance 

Christian  resistance  means  disobedi- 
ence. It  means  choosing  a  lifestyle  with- 
in the  reach  of  others.  It  means  aban- 
doning all  because  of  the  call  from  God. 


Latin  America  is  a  continent  of  both  suffer- 
ing and  hope.  There  are  thousands  of 
Christians — lay  people,  pastors,  church 
leaders,  promoters  of  the  word,  catechists, 
nuns,  and  priests — who  have  been  tortured  for 
resisting  the  economic,  political,  military,  and 
even  religious  laws  that  kill  life.  Faith  is  the 
important  element  that  helps  these  people  say 
no  to  the  laws  of  death.  Faith  keeps  hope  alive 
even  in  the  midst  of  suffering. 

In  Hebrews  11,  the  writer  recalls  the  story  of 
the  salvation  of  the  Israelites.  When  we  recall 
our  history,  not  only  of  victories  but  also  of 
failures,  we  remember  who  we  are  as  people  of 
God.  The  story  of  salvation  in  Hebrews  11:23- 
25  outlines  the  meaning  of  resistance  in  three 
ways. 

Christian  resistance  means  disobedi- 
ence. By  faith  the  mother  and  sister  of  Moses 
resisted  the  law  of  Pharaoh  by  keeping  their 
baby  boy  alive.  Pharaoh's  law  wanted  death; 
these  two  brave  women  decided  not  to  obey. 
The  law  was  evil  because  it  went  against  God's 
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Christian  resistance  is  written  in  blood  for 
many,  for  others  with  scars,  for  some  with 
rejection.  But  through  resisting  we  are 
clear  who  we  are  and  what  our  hope  is. 


will  for  life.  The  king  was  motivated  by  securi- 
ty, economic,  and  military  issues. 

Moses'  parents  followed  a  higher  law  which 
saw  life  as  a  gift  from  God  and  human  life  as 
sacred.  The  beauty  they  saw  in  Moses  was  a 
reflection  of  the  image  of  God.  So  they  dis- 
obeyed Pharaoh's  law. 

By  faith  in  the  God  of  life,  thousands  of  men 
and  women  across  Latin  America  are  also 
deciding  to  follow  Moses'  parents  and  defend 
life,  even  at  the  cost  of  their  own,  because  they 
have  a  hope  that  is  invisible  to  the  rest. 

Christian  resistance  means  choosing  a 
lifestyle  within  the  reach  of  others.  By  faith 
Moses  resisted  the  comfort  of  being  called  the 
son  of  the  Pharaoh's  daughter.  By  doing  this, 
Moses  became  part  of  the  oppressed  people  and 
entered  into  their  sufferings.  Moses  prefigures 
Christ,  who  became  human  and  took  on  the 
sufferings  and  burdens  of  the  human  race  to 
free  us  from  bondage. 

To  be  an  instrument  of  salvation  has  a  cost 
like  that  experienced  by  Moses,  Christ,  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.,  Monsenor  Romero,  Gandhi, 
and  many  more.  What  is  the  reward?  It  is  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  all  people  living  on  the 
land  in  liberty,  dignity,  peace,  and  without 
fear.  This  is  God's  intention  for  all  of  humanity. 

The  writer  of  Hebrews  says  that  Moses 
preferred  the  sufferings  of  Christ  to  the 
passing  comfort  and  pressures  of  sin. 
What  kind  of  sin  is  the  writer  referring  to? 
Compromising  the  biblical  principle  of  shalom, 
giving  in  to  the  temptation  of  being  passive, 
and  conforming  to  values  of  life  like  prosperity. 

Even  in  Latin  America  today,  our  Christian 
brothers  and  sisters  are  being  influenced  nega- 
tively by  the  theology  of  prosperity  that  reduces 
God  to  a  merchant.  This  theology  says  that  if 
you  pray  hard  enough  and  are  faithful,  God  will 
make  you  materially  rich. 

In  reality,  God  works  through  us  who  are 
God's  children;  that  is  the  miracle.  The  story  of 
Gloria  is  one  example  of  this.  Gloria  came  to 
help  in  our  house  in  Bogota  and  quickly  became 
my  friend.  The  mother  of  eight  children,  she 
started  to  come  to  the  Mennonite  church  at  our 
invitation,  and  soon  she  and  her  husband  gave 
their  lives  to  Jesus  Christ.  Out  of  her  generous 
heart,  she  invited  us  numerous  times  to  the 
one-room  house  where  1 1  members  of  her 
family  lived.  Gloria  became  like  family  to  us. 
We  felt  the  need  her  family  had  for  better 
living  conditions,  so  we  asked  friends  and  rela- 
tives to  help  Gloria  buy  a  small  house.  Five 


months  ago  she  moved  into  the  house  she  and 
her  husband  bought. 

God  moved  us  to  respond  to  her  need  and 
moved  our  friends  and  relatives  to  give  to 
Gloria.  God  moved  us  to  resist  the  temptation 
of  keeping  our  money  in  banks 
for  our  own  comfort  but  instead 
to  share  it  with  others  who  have 
greater  needs.  So  Gloria  did 
prosper,  but  it  was  because  God's 
people  were  moved  to  respond. 
She  never  asked  us  for  help  or 
dreamed  of  having  a  house. 
Resistance  must  be  done  in 
community. 

Christian  resistance  means 
abandoning  all.  By  faith 
Moses  left  Egypt,  hoping  for 
freedom  for  his  people.  His  call 
and  vision  were  clear  because  he 
saw  the  invisible  One.  Moses  left 
Pharaoh's  society — a  society 
built  on  exploitation,  slavery, 
cruelty,  and  death.  The  king  did 
not  want  to  let  the  Hebrew 
people  go  because  they  were  good 
for  the  system.  However,  Moses 
needed  to  go  because  he  had 
God's  vision.  This  vision  was  of  a 
society  where  human  life  was 
valued  and  respected,  where 
there  was  freedom,  and  where 
people  could  participate  and 
grow  in  reflecting  the  image  of 
God.  For  that  vision,  Moses  was 
willing  to  abandon  all  and  to 
walk  in  faith  that  God  had  given 
him  a  different  call. 

The  writer  of  Hebrews  goes  on 
retelling  this  salvation  story.  The  main  point  is 
that  by  faith,  the  Hebrew  people  moved  with  a 
clear  sense  of  hope.  The  writer  even  gives  us  a 
definition  of  faith:  "Faith  is  being  sure  of  what 
we  hope  for  and  certain  of  what  we  do  not  see." 

Faith  helps  us  to  resist  and  to  keep  hoping. 
In  Latin  America,  those  who  have  chosen 
to  resist  are  those  who  have  a  clear  sense 
of  what  they  are  hoping  for.  The  conviction  that 
change  can  happen  if  enough  people  come  to- 
gether and  resist  the  establishment's  injustice 
is  what  lets  the  Spirit  of  God  lead  us  in  sur- 
prising ways. 

By  their  faith  in  life,  many  Incas  and  Mayans 
resisted  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards  500 
years  ago.  Today  their  descendants — the 
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Quechuas  and  Kunas  in  South  America  and  the 
Kekchi  Waunaan,  and  Emberas  in  Central 
America — have  kept  their  mother  tongue  and 
even  their  culture.  Many  would  tell  us  that  the 
almighty  God  revealed  himself  directly  to  them. 

Many  today 
recognize  that  God 
was  there  before 
the  Spaniards 
arrived. 

By  faith  many 
converted  to 
Christianity — 
either  by  the 
persistence  of  the 
sword  or  the 
insistence  of  the 
cross.  They  too 
wanted  to  receive 
God's  grace  as 
taught  by  the 
priests.  They 
brought  some  of 
their  beliefs  and 
practices  to  the 
new  religion,  re- 
sisting in  that  way 
the  total  death  of 
who  they  were. 

By  faith  the 
Protestants 
arrived  on  our 
shores  and  estab- 
lished schools  and 
hospitals  in  our 
countries. 
Through  these 
actions,  they 
gained  social 
acceptance  and  eventually  new  converts  to 
their  beliefs.  Through  service  they  hoped  to 
open  space  for  a  biblically  sound  truth,  and  this 
dream  came  true.  They  too  resisted  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Catholics,  sometimes  paying  the 
price  of  seeing  their  loved  ones  killed,  their 
houses  burned,  and  needing  to  flee  to  the  cities 
for  refuge. 

By  faith  many  Catholics  and  Protestants  co- 
exist on  the  same  continent  today.  Many  have 
been  able  to  cross  the  dividing  lines  of  rigid 
doctrinal  issues  and  enjoy  an  ecumenical 
Christian  faith,  resisting  the  temptation  to 
claim  their  belief  as  the  only  truth.  They  resist 
the  separation  put  there  by  history  and  men  (I 
use  this  term  deliberately). 

By  faith  the  Mennonites  in  Colombia  began 


working  for  the  recognition  of  conscientious 
objection  in  1986  and  helped  to  lead  the  process 
toward  a  new  constitution  in  1991.  The  con- 
stitution assures  freedom  of  speech  and  moved 
the  country  toward  acceptance  of  conscientious 
objection  as  a  choice  for  young  men.  The  choice 
to  resist  governmental  powers  rather  than  be- 
come a  part  of  them  is  clear  for  most  Anabap- 
tist Christians  in  Latin  America. 

By  faith  some  Christians  have  chosen  to 
denounce  the  injustices  of  their  government, 
understanding  that  this  is  the  prophetic  call  of 
the  church.  Many  were  killed  like  the  Salva- 
doran  Archbishop  Romero  and  Colombian  Men- 
nonite  church  leader  Jose  Chuquin,  both  of 
whom  hoped  for  a  better  way  of  life  for  their 
people. 

By  faith  many  women  have  found  in 
Genesis  a  story  that  tells  them  God's 
plan  for  creating  Adam  and  Eve  in  God's 
image  and  a  call  for  equality.  With  this  comes 
the  hope  that  attitudes  and  behaviors  that 
treat  women  as  inferiors  in  the  church  and 
society  will  change.  Many  of  us  resist  being 
placed  only  in  typical  working  places.  With  the 
help  and  inspiration  of  the  Spirit,  our  brothers 
have  seen  that  we  too  are  gifted  in  teaching, 
administering,  and  directing. 

Like  many  parts  of  the  world,  our  continent 
too  was  Christianized — first  by  Catholics,  then 
by  mainline  Protestant  denominations,  and  in 
the  last  two  decades  by  Pentecostal  groups. 
Each  country  has  its  history  of  how  the  church 
has  Christianized  the  state,  proving  over  and 
over  again  that  Christianity  is  not  a  way  of 
doing  politics  or  economics  but  a  way  of  follow- 
ing Christ's  way  to  the  cross.  This  means  facing 
death  on  the  cross,  the  price  of  resistance,  but 
with  the  hope  that  we  will  rise  with  the  risen 
One. 

Christian  resistance  is  written  in  blood  for 
many,  for  others  with  scars,  for  some  with  re- 
jection. Only  through  resisting  do  we  become 
clear  about  who  we  are  and  what  our  hope  is. 

Elizabeth  Soto  served  as  executive  secretary  of 
Centro  Latinoamericano  de  Recursos  Anabau- 
tistas  (CLARA)  and  academic  dean  of  the 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  in  Bogota,  Colom- 
bia. She  and  her  husband  Frank  Albrecht  and 
their  two  daughters  now  live  in  Lancaster,  Pa. 
This  article  is  adapted  from  a  sermon  she 
preached  during  Latin  America  Day  at  Menno- 
nite World  Conference  Assembly  13  in  Calcutta 
in  January. 
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Honduran  Mennonites*  response  to  refugees: 

'How  can  we  be  church  during  this 


Being  involved  with  people  not  only 
helps  to  meet  needs.  It  can  also  end  up 
changing  the  church  that  becomes  ac- 
tive in  its  surrounding  circumstances. 

by  Valerie  Weaver 

Settled  on  a  high  table  of  land  just  outside 
San  Marcos,  Honduras,  the  Mesa  Grande 
refugee  camp  stands  almost  empty  these 
days.  The  stillness  and  space  is  a  contrast  to 
the  picture  a  decade  ago:  a  camp  bloated  with 
Salvadoran  refugees  who  had  fled  the  blood- 
shed in  their  own  country's  civil  war. 

Today  all  but  approximately  50  of  the  12,000 
refugees  who  once  lived  there  have  returned 
home.  The  town  of  San  Marcos  has  returned  to 
normal  as  well;  the  once-buzzing  headquarters 
of  the  United  Nations  High  Commission  on 
Refugees  has  turned  into  a  comfortable  hotel, 


with  the  MAMA  project  in  San  Pedro  Sula,  a 
joint  program  of  Honduran  Mennonite  Church 
and  the  Franconia  Mennonite  Conference. 

Besides  forcing  the  church  to  look  at  its  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bible  and  turning  members 
toward  social  action  on  behalf  of  those  in  need, 
Cesar  says  the  work  with  refugees  strength- 
ened church  members'  Anabaptist  commitment 
to  peace.  "We  saw  the  war  situations  in  Nicara- 
gua and  El  Salvador  up  close  and  said,  'We 
don't  want  that.'  " 

Since  that  time,  the  Honduran  Mennonite 
Church  has  become  active  in  lobbying  the  gov- 
ernment to  acknowledge  the  rights  of  conscien- 
tious objectors.  "The  Honduran  Mennonite 
Church  has  a  larger  effect  on  the  politics  and 
economics  of  Honduras  than  its  numbers  would 
have  you  believe,"  says  Daryl  Yoder-Bontrager, 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  Honduras  country 
representative.  The  denomination  is  made  up  of 
80  churches  and  approximately  3,500  members. 

Cesar's  home  congregation,  the  Mennonite 
church  in  San  Marcos  that  is  five  miles  from 


The  Mesa  Grande 
refugee  camp,  almost 
empty  these  days,  is 
situated  on  a  plat- 
eau of  land  in  Hon- 
duras near  to  where 
this  photograph  is 
taken.  The  moun- 
tains of  El  Salvador 
can  be  seen  here  in 
the  background. 


and  the  streets  that  once  were  flooded  with 
foreign  aid  workers  now  ebb  and  flow  with 
Hondurans  going  about  daily  business. 

Fragments  of  those  harsh  days  remain,  how- 
ever, in  the  spirit  of  the  Honduran  Mennonite 
Church — both  the  congregation  in  San  Marcos 
and  the  national  church.  The  Mennonites'  work 
among  the  refugees  had  an  unexpected  result — 
it  changed  the  character  of  the  church  itself. 

"We  began  rereading  the  Bible  and  asking, 
'How  can  we  be  church  during  this  desecra- 
tion?' "  says  Cesar  Flores,  who  coordinated  the 
refugee  response  of  the  Honduran  Mennonite 
Church  from  1989  to  1991.  Cesar  now  works 


the  Mesa  Grande  refugee  camp,  was  particu- 
larly affected  because  of  their  proximity  to  and 
work  with  the  refugees. 

In  the  mix  of  United  Nations-coordinated  ac- 
tivities, the  Mennonite  church  was  responsible 
for  the  construction  of  roads,  housing,  and 
latrines  in  the  refugee  camps.  Several  full-time 
workers  and  volunteers  carried  out  this  work. 

The  local  Mennonites  were  soon  joined  by 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  workers.  Cesar 
says  his  first  meeting  with  the  MCCers  in  a 
refugee  camp  was  serendipitous.  He  saw  a 
bunch  of  gringos  in  the  refugee  camp  while  he 
was  volunteering  one  day  and  asked  them  who 
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desecration?' 


they  were.  "We're  Mennonites,"  they  said.  "I  am 
too!"  Cesar  responded,  and  when  he  found  out 
they  were  staying  in  a  hotel,  Cesar  offered 
them  a  place  to  stay  in  his  house.  That  then 
was  the  first  work  of  MCC  in  Honduras.  The 
organization  now  has  seven  workers  in  the 
country  and  financially  supports  numerous 
operations  of  the  Honduran  Mennonite  Church. 

People  who  assisted  the  refugees  were  often 
the  targets  of  persecution  and  imprisonment 
from  the  Honduran  army  because  of  an  "auto- 
matic accusation  that  anyone  who  was  helping 
refugees  was  communist,"  says  Susan  Classen, 
an  MCC  volunteer  who  worked  in  El  Salvador 
for  10  years.  Cesar  says  that  numerous  times 
during  the  1980s  he  was  afraid  for  himself  and 
his  family's  safety. 

"Other  churches  said  we  were  encouraging 
guerrillas,"  says  Cesar,  whose  father  was  the 
first  coordinator  of  the  refugee  response  for  the 
Honduran  Mennonite  Church. 

It  wasn't  only  other  churches  that  had  a  prob- 
lem with  the  San  Marcos  congregation's  work 
with  the  refugees.  "Some  people  left  the  church 
because  they  said,  'God  wants  us  to  be  praying 
and  singing  and  not  working  with  social  prob- 
lems,' "  says  Cesar.  Other  Mennonites  predicted 
that  the  San  Marcos  congregation  would  die 
because  of  its  social  involvements. 

That's  hardly  the  case.  Despite  the  divisions, 
Cesar  says  that  the  San  Marcos  church  is 
now  growing.  Last  year  they  constructed  a 
new  building,  offered  sewing  classes,  and  are  now 
bunding  a  community  soccer  field.  He  says  the 
church  has  a  powerful  base  of  young  people  who 
are  also  committed  to  acting  on  their  faith. 

In  addition,  the  Social  Action  Commission  of  the 
Honduran  Mennonite  Church  was  born  out  of  the 
refugee  work,  and  today  the  organization  employs 
40  people  in  peace  and  development  work. 

Three  Mennonite  churches  have  begun  as 
well,  mostly  because  of  the  Mennonites'  grow- 
ing reputation  for  their  compassionate  response 
and  faith-based  action.  Cesar  recounts  a  dis- 
cussion with  some  Catholics  who  applauded  the 
Mennonite  church's  social  involvement.  "They 
would  say,  'Other  churches  are  thinking,  "me 
and  God,  me  and  God."  The  Mennonite  church 
is  involved  with  people.' " 

Valerie  Weaver,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  is  assistant 
editor  of  Gospel  Herald  and  a  member  of  King- 
view  Mennonite  Church.  She  spent  two  weeks  of 
November  1996  in  Nicaragua  and  Honduras  as 
part  of  an  MCC  East  Coast  learning  tour. 


And  this  is  the  judgment,  that 
the  light  has  come  into  the 
world,  and  people  loved  dark- 
ness rather  than  light  because 
their  deeds  were  evil. . . .  But 
those  who  do  what  is  true 
come  to  the  light. — John  3:19,  21 
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New  Spring  Titles 

From  Herald  Press 


Complete  Evangelism 

Tlie  Luke-Acts  Model 

by  Pedrito  U.  Maynard-Reid 

Many  Christians  still  face  the  problem  of  how  to  prioritize  personal  and 
social  elements  in  outreach,  or  whether  they  should  be  ranked  at  all. 

This  overview  of  Luke-Acts  calls  us  back  to  a  biblical  base.  It 
reveals  a  wholistic,  prophetic  evangelism  where  personal  and  social 
concerns  are  equally  significant. 

Paper,  184  pages,  $14.99;  in  Canada  $21.50. 


Little  Foxes  That  Spoil  the  Vines 

by  W.  Barry  Miller 

Each  chapter  of  this  beautiful  book  presents  a  different  fox  that  ruins 
relationships  with  God,  with  others,  and  with  oneself.  The  gray  fox 
comes  with  hurtlul  words.  The  blue  fox  of  depression  burrows  into  our 
homes  and  so  on!  Miller  provides  counsel  and  scriptural  resources  for 
a  speedy  recovery  from  the  attacks  of  these  foxes. 

"T7ie.se  little  foxes  can  ruin  our  vineyard  and  destroy  our 
lives  if  left  to  run  wild.'"  —The  Christian  Communicator 

Paper,  96  pages,  $6.99;  in  Canada  $9.95. 


Little  Foxes 

That  Spoil  the  Vines 

m 

W.Barrv  Miller 


Prayer  Book  for  Earnest  Christians 

translated  by  Leonard  Gross 
This  timeless  prayer  book  contains  hundreds  of  prayers.  Evening 
and  morning  prayers  and  prayers  for  all  occasions  voice  the  desire 
for  lives  of  obedience,  hearts  full  of  peace,  and  congregations  of  true 
love,  harmony,  and  unity.  This  stands  as  the  oldest  known  Amish  and 
Mennonite  book  in  North  America  with  the  89  editions  or  reprints. 


Paper,  144  pages,  $8.99;  in  Canada  $12.85. 
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More  pastors,  not  politicians: 

'We're  the  ones  who  can  do  something' 


by  Valerie  Weaver 

£"Tk  "Tow,  when  you  ask  the  people,  they  do  not 

I        want  more  war,"  says  German  Garcia,  a 

A*       member  of  the  peace  commission  run  by 
three  Anabaptist  groups  in  Nicaragua.  "We're 
realizing  solution  is  not  more  war  or  violence." 

Garcia  and  his  co-workers  in  the  peace  com- 
mission are  trying  to  make  that  into  more  than 
a  wish.  The  peace  commission  is  a  joint  effort  of 
three  Anabaptist  conferences  in  Nicaragua — 
the  Fraternidad,  La  Convention,  and  Hermanos 
en  Cristo  (Brethren  in  Christ). 

The  three  conferences  also  work  together  in 
the  emergency  commission,  which  spends  much 
of  its  time  responding  to  the  needs  of  natural 
disaster  victims.  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
gives  funding  to  the  emergency  commission  and 
provides  a  salary  for  the  head  of  the  peace 
commission,  Francisco  Cano,  to  conduct  peace 
and  justice  workshops. 

"Our  work  is  essential  to  the  Nicaraguan 
people,"  says  Antonio  Gonzales,  another  mem- 
ber of  the  peace  commission,  sitting  forward  in 
his  chair.  He  and  the  others  tell  stories  of  the 
anguish  of  the  Nicaraguan  people:  the  alarming 
70  percent  rate  of  unemployment,  the  esti- 
mated 80  percent  of  women  who  are  abused, 
the  still-rampant  human  rights  abuses,  the 
miserable  poverty.  "What  we  need  more  than 
anything  is  pastors,  not  more  politicians," 
Gonzales  says,  to  address  these  problems. 

The  peace  commission  works  in  three  areas: 
human  rights,  conflict  resolution,  and  judicial 
relationships  in  the  church.  They've  conducted 
conflict  resolution  workshops  at  prisons,  helped 
people  solve  land  disputes,  and  held  human 
rights  seminars  in  rural  areas. 

The  leaders  who  work  with  the  peace  com- 
mission find  themselves  working  to  close  a  gap 
that  they  feel  the  government  should  be  filling 
for  their  people.  Agustin  Monge,  a  Brethren  in 
Christ  member  of  the  emergency  commission, 
speaks  of  the  frustration  many  people  experi- 
ence when  dealing  with  the  Nicaraguan  govern- 
ment. "There's  not  a  culture  of  dialogue  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  government,"  he  says. 
"People  are  always  waiting." 

The  Nicaraguan  people  have  been  waiting  for 
years.  Their  country's  history  has  "a  rhythm,  a 
tendency,"  according  to  Guillermo  Perez  Laipe,  a 
member  of  the  Nicaraguan  army.  He  compares 
that  rhythm  of  war  and  poverty  to  the  story  of 
the  mythic  hero  whose  punishment  was  to  push 
a  large  rock  up  a  mountainside.  He  would  nearly 
make  it  to  the  top  when  the  rock  would  roll  right 


back  down  the  mountain — and  he 
would  have  to  start  over  at  the 
bottom.  That's  the  story  of  Nicara- 
gua, says  Laipe.  "When  we  have  the 
rock  almost  at  the  top,  it  falls  down 
and  we  have  to  start  over." 

Whenever  the  rock  of  revolution  or 
economic  difficulty  rolls  back  down, 
people  again  turn  to  nongovern- 
mental groups  like  the  peace  and 
emergency  commissions,  believing 
they  might  bring  some  solutions. 
Church  leader  Antonio  Gonzales  re- 
cently talked  to  a  commander  of  the 
contras,  the  armed  rebels  who 
opposed  the  Sandinista  regime,  who 
offered  Gonzales  encouragement  for 
his  reconciliation  work.  "He  said  he 
has  hope  in  things  like  the  peace 
commission,"  says  Gonzales. 

Herman  Vaquedano,  a  Breth- 
ren in  Christ  pastor,  says 
that  the  peace  commission's 
work  in  his  own  community  is 
forcing  his  congregation  to  work 
with  people  who  come  from  different 
political,  ideological,  and  religious 
perspectives.  Recently  the  pastors 
and  community  leaders  in  his  town 
met  to  discuss  how  to  respond  to  the 
increasing  number  of  children  who 
are  left  alone  while  their  mothers 
work  in  the  banana  plantations.  The 
group  decided  to  look  for  a  house 
and  someone  to  care  for  the  children, 
too  many  of  whom  are  now  turning 
to  glue-sniffing  in  the  void  of  school 
and  parental  supervision. 

The  community  effort  has  been  in- 
vigorating and  scary  for  the  congre- 
gation, and  the  age-old  rift  between 
evangelical  and  Catholic  churches  is 
still  visible  in  his  church's  trepida- 
tion at  such  alliances  with  Catholics. 
"Pray  for  us,  because  we  have  to  get 
involved  with  a  priest,  and  we're 
scared,"  says  Vaquedano  frankly. 

But  the  need  of  the  children  in 
their  community  outweighs  his  con- 
gregation's anxieties  about  involve- 
ment with  Catholics  or  others  of 
differing  political  persuasions.  "The 
church  has  to  become  involved  in 
these  situations,"  says  Vaquedano. 
"We're  the  ones  who  can  do  some- 
thing." 


Top:  Herman  Vaquedano  (right), 
a  Nicaraguan  Brethren  in  Christ 
pastor,  shares  a  joke  with  John 
Byers,  a  Brethren  in  Christ 
bishop  from  Ohio.  Second  from 
top:  Francisco  Cano  (right),  head 
of  the  Anabaptist  peace  commis- 
sion in  Nicaragua,  talks  with 
Mennonite  Central  Committee 
worker  Bob  Buxman. 
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PERSPECTIVE 

Healing  for  the  nations 


From  South  Africa  to  Guatemala,  from 
Bosnia  to  Rwanda,  countries  with  a 
heritage  of  injustice  are  trying  to  bind 
their  wounds.  But  they  don't  always 
agree  on  the  prescription  for  healing. 


byJ. 

Robert 

Charles 


Around  the  world  today,  many  countries 
with  a  heavy  heritage  of  injustice  and 
civil  strife  are  struggling  to  find  healing. 
From  South  Africa  to  Guatemala,  from  Bosnia 
to  Rwanda,  one  sees  a  need  and  often  the  coura- 
geous resolve  to,  as  Abraham  Lincoln  said,  "bind 
up  the  nation's  wounds"  and  "to  do  all  which 
may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  a  lasting 
peace,  among  ourselves,  and  with  all  nations." 

Nelson  Mandela  echoed  these  words  of 
Lincoln  three  years  ago  when  he  became  South 
Africa's  first  black  president.  "A  time  for  the 
healing  of  the  wounds  has  come,"  he  declared 
simply. 

But  how  is  this  healing  to  come  about  where 
crimes  such  as  genocide,  apartheid,  and  ethnic 
cleansing  still  dominate  memories?  How  should 
countries  come  to  terms  with,  and  put  behind 
them,  their  nightmares  of  injustice  and  slaugh- 
ter? How  can  justice  and  peace  be  restored, 
both  within  individual  nations  and  in  the 
international  community? 

To  add  to  the  drama,  how  can  future  catas- 
trophes be  averted  or  deterred?  These  are  tough 
policy  questions  that  go  to  the  spiritual  heart  of 
social  and  political  life. 

It's  not  all  that  difficult,  after  all,  for  us  to 
pray  and  sing  for  the  healing  of  the  nations,  nor 
to  envision  the  restoration  we  hope  to  see  one 
day.  It's  quite  another  matter,  however,  to  dis- 
cern the  right  path  toward  that  end.  Just  as 
medical  doctors  may  disagree  on  diagnoses, 
cures,  and  preventive  measures  for  ailing  indi- 
viduals, so  do  those  attending  to  today's 
wounded  nations  differ  on  the  best  remedy. 

Two  prescriptions  for  healing,  opposed  in 
spirit  and  process,  are  currently  being  followed. 
One  approach  is  retributive,  based  on  punish- 
ment of  past  crimes  against  humanity  and  the 
desire  to  deter  new  ones. 

A  second  path  could  be  labeled  restorative, 
based  on  a  full  airing  of  past  wrongs,  yet  aimed 
at  reconciliation  rather  than  retaliation.  The 
former  emphasizes  justice,  the  latter  peace,  as 
the  key  to  healing  and  future  well-being. 

For  Rwanda  and  the  former  Yugoslavia,  the 
international  community  has  established  war 


crimes  tribunals  to  try  individuals  charged  with 
genocide  and  ethnic  cleansing  (if  they  can  be 
caught).  The  aim  is  to  punish  those  found  guilty 
of  outrageous  acts  that  no  moral  order  can  con- 
done or  ignore.  It  takes  to  heart  advice  once 
offered  to  the  citizens  of  Athens:  "From  your 
polity  do  not  wholly  banish  fear,  for  what  man 
living,  freed  from  fear,  will  still  be  just?" 

In  Guatemala  and  South  Africa,  by  contrast, 
national  unity  and  reconciliation  initiatives  are 
underway.  They  grow  out  of  negotiated  peace 
deals  to  discard  oppressive  military  and  apar- 
theid regimes. 

The  goal  of  South  Africa's  Truth  and  Recon- 
ciliation Commission  is  "to  prevent  the  shameful 
past  happening  again"  by  uncovering  the  truth 
about  crimes  carried  out  in  the  days  of  white 
rule — but  then  to  pardon  the  perpetrators, 
whether  or  not  they  express  remorse.  Exem- 
plifying Lincoln's  "with  malice  toward  none,  with 
charity  for  all,"  it  is,  in  the  words  of  one  commen- 
tator, "a  noble  experiment  with  a  New  Testament 
attitude  toward  forgiveness:  love  your  enemy." 

From  a  Christian  viewpoint,  the  first  pre- 
scription may  seem  harsh,  vindictive,  less 
than  redemptive.  An  eye  for  an  eye  makes 
the  whole  world  blind,  as  the  saying  goes.  But 
establishing  individual  liability  for  war  crimes, 
it  could  be  argued,  is  a  way  to  break  the  terrible 
cycle  in  which  guilt  is  attributed  to  an  entire 
group,  thereby  serving  as  an  excuse  for  future 
retaliatory  rounds  of  violent  ethnic  cleansing. 

Again  from  a  Christian  perspective,  the 
moral  superiority  of  the  second  approach  to 
national  healing  seems  clear.  A  danger  may 
lurk  here,  however.  Though  most  black  South 
Africans  are  prepared  to  forgive  if  white  con- 
trition is  genuine  and  confession  full,  what  will 
result  if  confession  proves  abundant  but  contri- 
tion minimal?  How  large  a  multitude  of  past 
sins  will  loving  forgiveness  cover?  Mercy  may 
well  be  extended  seventy-times-seven  times, 
but  a  peace  without  justice  or  repentance  might 
only  fuel,  not  avert,  a  fevered  day  of  retaliation. 

In  the  final  analysis,  "only  a  forgiving  love, 
grounded  in  repentance,  is  adequate  to  heal  the 
animosities  between  nations,"  as  Reinhold  Nie- 
buhr  once  stated.  As  the  nations  today  seek  a 
healing  mixture  of  truth,  justice,  and  peace, 
may  their  spirits  and  their  policies  be  faithful 
to  this  insight. 

J.  Robert  Charles  teaches  history  at  Goshen  (Ind.) 
College  and  is  coordinator  for  Africa  and  Europe 
at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
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neither  poverty  nor 
riches;  feed  me  with 
the  food  that  I  need" 
(Prov.  30:8b). 
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Where  is  your  nearest  MCC  office? 


"MCC  seeks  to  demonstrate  God's 
love  through  committed  women  and 
men  who  work  among  people  suffer- 
ing from  poverty,  conflict,  oppression 
and  natural  disaster.  MCC  serves  as 
a  channel  for  interchange  between 
churches  and  community  groups 
where  we  work  and  the  North 
American  churches  who  send  us,  so 
that  all  may  grow  and  be  trans- 
formed." (from  MCC's  Mission 
Statement) 


Mennonite  Central 
Committee  and  MCC  U.S. 

21  South  12th  Street,  PO  Box  500 
Akron,  PA  17501-0500 
(717)  859-1151 
(717)  859-3889 


Mennonite  Central 
Committee  Canada 

134  Plaza  Drive 
Winnipeg,  MB  R3T  5K9 
(204)  261-6381 


MCC  Central  States 

106  West  24th  Street 
PO  Box  235 

North  Newton,  Kansas  67117 
(316)  283-2720 

MCC  East  Coast 

21  South  12th  Street 
PO  Box  500 
Akron,  PA  17501-0500 
(717)  859-3889 

MCC  Great  Lakes 

13363  Jericho  Road,  Box  82 
Kidron,  OH  44636 
(330)  857-7721 

West  Coast  MCC 

1010  G  Street 
Reedley.  CA  93654 
(209)  638-691 1 


MCC  Alberta 

76  Skyline  Crescent  N.E. 
Calgary,  AB  T2K  5X7 
(403)  275-6935 

MCC  British  Columbia 

Box  2038 

Abbotsford,  BC  V2T  3T8 
(604)  850-6639 

MCC  Manitoba 

134  Plaza  Drive 
Winnipeg,  MB  R3T  5K9 
(204)  261-6381 

MCC  Ontario 

50  Kent  Avenue 
Kitchener,  ON  N2G  3R1 
(519)745-8458 

MCC  Saskatchewan 

600  -  45th  Street  West 
Saskatoon,  SK  S7L  5W9 
(306)  665-2555 


Child  in  Sudan.  MCC  photo  by  Howard  Zehr. 

Bread  for  sale  at  MCC  Relief  Sale.  MCC  photo  by  Heidi  Thomsen. 

On  the  cover:  Pictured  is  Ganame  Wendkouni  who  works  on  dam  construction  in 
Djibo,  Burkina  Faso,  with  MCC  worker  Steve  Guether.  MCC  photo  by  Howard  Zehr. 

Center  spread:  Watering  kale  plants  at  dusk  preserves  precious  moisture  for  this 
Brazilian  farmer.  MCC  photo  by  Mark  Beach. 

a  Common  Place  is  published  by  MCC,  a  relief,  service  and  community  develop- 
ment agency  that  strives  for  peace,  justice  and  the  dignity  of  all  people  by  sharing 
its  experiences,  resources  and  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  Our  point  of  view  is  shaped  by 
the  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  faith  tradition  and  some  900  workers  serving 
in  50  countries  in  food  production,  health,  education,  job  creation,  refugee  assis- 
tance and  conciliation.  MCC  is  sponsored  by  the  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ 
churches  in  North  America. 
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We're  engaged  in  a  "divine  interchange 


by  Ronald  J.  R.  Mathies 
MCC  Executive  Director 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  in  1996  continued  to  be  an 
agent  of  divine  interchange — and  to  work  for  a  world  of 
enough  for  all. 

War  and  violence  plagued  many  places  we  worked. 
The  Great  Lakes  region  of  Africa  was  the  focus  of  both 
MCC  program  efforts  and  media  coverage.  MCC  workers 
in  Burundi  and  eastern  Zaire  were  forced  to  evacuate  peri- 
odically. At  the  end  of  the  year  the  human  tragedy  was  of 
immense  proportions.  MCC,  together  with  the  Mennonite 
churches  of  Zaire  and  mission  boards  working  there, 
called  our  churches  to  a  day  of  prayer  on  December  1. 
Peacebuilding,  food  shipments  and  collection  of  blankets 
contributed  to  the  sharing  of  sustenance  and  security. 

MCC  also  responded  to  ongoing  turmoil  in  Serbia, 
Croatia  and  Bosnia  with  peace  education  and  relief  sup- 
plies. The  Christmas  "Share"  project  sent  6,402  food 
boxes  to  our  partner,  Bread  of  Life,  in  Serbia.  Many  North 
American  churches,  families,  schools  and  community 
groups  gathered  food  so  that  others  might  have  "some- 
thing," even  though  still  "too  little." 

Too  much  insecurity  and  the  fear  of  invasion  in  Gaza 
and  the  West  Bank  in  September  resulted  in  invitations  by 
Palestinian  partners  for  delegations  to  see  first-hand  how 
peace  efforts  were  being  thwarted.  Staff  from  the  Ottawa 
and  Washington  offices  travelled  to  the  region  and  have 
since  advocated  for  peace  in  their  respective  capitals. 

MCC  U.S.  took  significant  steps  this  year  to  imple- 
ment "Broadening  the  Vision" — an  effort  to  address  hatred 
and  discord  among  people  of  different  races  and  ethnicities 
in  the  United  States.  Plans  were  set  in  motion  to  establish  a 
new  service  program  in  Philadelphia  to  attract  participa- 
tion across  broad  racial  and  ethnic  lines.  Eight  staff  also 
completed  the  "Damascus  Road"  training  program  for  dis- 
mantling racism  in  institutions.  The  Racism  Awareness 
Program  and  Mennonite  Disaster  Service  cooperated  in  the 
"Ribbon  of  Hope"  campaign  to  support  African-American 
and  other  congregations  whose  churches  were  destroyed 
by  arsonists. 

Conflict  resolution  work  across  Canada  continued 
to  grow — along  with  interest  in  the  foundational  concept 
of  restorative  justice,  which  focuses  on  crime's  harms 
rather  than  the  rules  broken.  Community-based  mediation 
agencies  in  British  Columbia,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan, 


Ronald  J.  R.  Mathies.  MCC  photo  by  Tony  Siemens. 


Manitoba,  Ontario,  Labrador  and  New  Brunswick  form  a 
network  of  MCC-related  efforts.  MCC  supporters  in 
Canada  raised  more  than  $11  million  Cdn./$8.1  million 
U.S.  for  the  work  of  MCC — through  donations,  and  by 
working  in  thrift  stores,  relief  sales  and  in  other  ways. 
Through  the  Canadian  Foodgrains  Bank  MCC  was  able  to 
send  another  $10  million  Cdn./$7.4  million  U.S.  worth  of 
food. 

Hundreds  of  workers,  thousands  of  volunteers  and 
many  more  supporters  in  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  churches  and  beyond  enable  MCC  to  continue  this 
work,  "In  the  name  of  Christ."  ■ 


"Food  is  a  gift  to  be  shared.  Action  that 
seeks  to  make  an  adequate  diet  available 
to  all  people  is  a  witness  to  God's  love 
and  grace"  (MCC  food  policy). 

In  1996  MCC  supplied  the  following  to 
some  30  countries: 

food 

12,791  metric  tons  valued  at 
$12  million  Cdn./$8.8  million  U.S. 
(including  6,402  food  boxes  sent  to  the 
Former  Yugoslavia) 

clothes/bedding  valued  at 

$2.2  million  Cdn./$1.6  million  U.S. 

medical  supplies  valued  at 
$334,870  Cdn./$244,455  U.S. 

school  supplies  valued  at 
$871,700Cdn./$636,342  U.S. 
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working  for 


§nough 


"Let  the  favor  of  the  Lord  our  God 
be  upon  us,  and  prosper  for  us  the 
work  of  our  hands"  (Ps.  90:17). 


Maria  Elena  Poma  de  Lopez  creates  a 
kaleidoscope  of  colorful  brushes — 10  to 
15  dozen  a  week — in  a  rickety  lean-to  in 
her  backyard  in  Santa  Cruz,  Bolivia. 
Maria,  prime  supporter  of  her  six  chil- 
dren ages  8  months  to  17,  is  one  of 
some  20  individuals — mostly  women 
with  children  and  few  job  opportuni- 
ties— that  MCC  workers  have  helped  to 
start  small  businesses.  Maria  learned 
how  to  make  brushes  three  years  ago. 
An  MCC  worker  helps  her  with 
accounting  and  marketing.  MCC  photo 
by  Mark  Beach. 


Wow! 


That's  not  much  to  make  a  real  difference  in  her  life,"  I 
thought  as  I  read  about  MCC's  income  generation  work  in 
Bolivia.  Money  I  might  spend  on  a  pair  of  winter  boots, 
invested  in  a  business  idea  of  an  impoverished  Bolivian 
woman,  has  the  power  to  turn  her  life  around. 

When  deciding  how  to  share  a  windfall,  my  spouse 
and  I  remembered  the  article  in  "a  Common  Place."  We 
like  how  a  mustard  seed  investment  can  grow  and  grow. 
We  appreciate  the  human  touch  MCC  workers  add  to  a 
simple  business  loan.  We  value  the  gift's  longevity — it  ben- 
efits the  recipient  for  life,  and  when  the  loan  is  repaid  it 
can  similarly  help  someone  else. 

Much  of  our  wealth  comes  from  the  fluke  of  being 
born  into  a  society  with  capital.  We've  long  wanted  to 
share  capital  with  someone  in  the  two-thirds  world;  this 
project  helped  us  do  it.  Thanks. 

— comments  from  MCC  supporters  ■ 
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Job  creation  and  economic  develop- 
ment are  increasingly  significant 
parts  of  MCC's  work.  Growth  of  the 
global  economy  has  created  winners 
and  losers — concentrating  wealth, 
land  and  business  opportunities  in 
the  hands  of  relatively  few  people. 
Those  without  access  to  the  global 
economy,  many  of  them  women,  face 
an  increasingly  desperate  situation. 
More  and  more  people  are  moving  to 
urban  areas,  seeking  jobs  that  can- 
not be  filled  by  unskilled  people. 


Overseas  MCC's  job  creation/income 
generation  efforts  seek  to  improve 
the  situation  of  the  "losers". 
Sometimes  this  means  helping  rural 
people  generate  income  so  they  can 
stay  in  their  homes.  In  other  cases 
MCC  also  works  with  those  on  the 
fringes  of  urban  centers,  helping  peo- 
ple establish  viable  businesses.  In 
Canada,  MCC  creates  employment 
for  people  who,  for  various  reasons, 
have  trouble  finding  and  keeping 
jobs. 


New  jobs  in  Canada 

"We  want  to  be  in  solidarity  with  people  who  are  poor  in 
foreign  countries  and  we  want  to  be  in  solidarity  with  peo- 
ple who  are  denied  opportunity  in  our  own  country. " 

— Garry  Loewen,  Employment  Concerns  Director 
for  MCC  Manitoba 

Despite  an  improving  economy,  unemployment  in  Canada 
remains  a  chronic  problem,  hovering  around  10  percent 
this  past  year.  MCC  is  helping  create  jobs,  particularly  for 
the  disadvantaged. 

MCC  Canada  is  a  partner  in  a  tire  recycling 
company  that  will  create  more  than  100  jobs  in  the  eco- 
nomically depressed  Atlantic  provinces.  The  first  recycling 
plant  was  up  and  running  in  early  1997. 

In  March  1996  MCC  Manitoba  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Province  of  Manitoba  to  help  welfare 
recipients  find  work.  The  goal  is  to  place  some  250  people 
in  full-time  work  over  a  two-year  period. 

A  number  of  young  people  in  British  Columbia 
(B.C.)  are  gaining  valuable  on-the-job  training  and  work 
experience  through  MCC-coordinated  projects  with  an 
environmental  focus:  trail  building,  stream  cleaning  and 
tree  planting.  Other  recent  MCC  B.C.  employment  initia- 
tives include  job  training  programs  for  abuse  survivors  and 
welfare  recipients. 
MCC  Alberta  has  seen  consider- 
able growth  in  its  employment 
development  efforts  over  the  past 
year.  It  now  offers  three  programs: 
self-employment  for  low  income 
people,  job  training  for  immi- 
grants, and  training  for  youth.  ■ 


On-the-job  training  in  British 
Columbia  has  an  environmental 
focus.  MCC  photo  by  G.  Bruce 
Hildebrand. 


Chopping  water  hyacinth 
weeds  is  the  first  step  to 
an  income  for  this 
Bangladeshi  woman.  MCC 
photo  by  Pearl  Sensenig. 


Creating  work  from  weeds 

"Now  I  can  support  myself  and  I  don't  have  to  depend  on 
anyone  else,"  says  Sitara  Begum,  taking  a  rare  moment  to 
rest  in  the  doorway  of  her  home.  Toiling  from  dawn  to 
dusk,  Sitara  cares  for  her  daughter,  milks  her  cows,  cooks 
and  cleans — and  daily  crafts  about  60  sheets  of  paper  in 
her  "spare"  time. 

Many  rural  Bangladeshi  women  in  Sitara's  situa- 
tion— a  woman  abandoned  by  her  husband — must  resort 
to  begging.  But  Sitara  is  able  to  provide  for  herself,  her 
child  and  her  mother  because  of  Biborton,  an  MCC  job 
creation  program. 

Sitara  collects  water  hyacinth,  a  purple-flowered 
weed  that  clogs  her  village's  canals.  She  strips  off  the  flow- 
ers and  leaves,  then  chops,  boils  and  mashes  the  fibrous 
stems.  From  the  pulp  she  makes  paper. 

Over  the  past  five  years,  MCC  workers  have 
researched  ways  to  develop  products  from  water  hyacinth, 
using  common  household  equipment  and  no  electricity. 
They  finally  refined  a  process  that  produces  export  quality 
paper,  now  being  sold  in  North  America  through  Ten 
Thousand  Villages  (formerly  SELFHELP  Crafts  of  the 
World).  Today  18  women  earn  income  by  making  paper 
through  Biborton.  ■ 
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peace 


"Those  who  desire  life...  let  them 
turn  away  from  evil  and  do  good;  let 
them  seek  peace  and  pursue  it" 
(from  I  Peter  3:10-11). 


Christ's  call  to  peacemaking  is  central 
to  MCC's  work.  Workers  seek  to  listen 
to  the  voices  of  peace,  learn  from 
indigenous  responses  and  empower 
those  working  for  positive  change.  In 
1996  MCC  has  worked  for  peace  by 
assisting  war  victims,  by  reconstructing 
following  wars,  by  seeking  to  alleviate 
conditions  causing  conflict  and  by 
bringing  people  together  across  lines  of 
conflict.  Peacemaking  can  also  prevent 
many  devastating  effects  of  war  such 
as  hunger,  displacement  and  the  break- 
down of  agriculture,  medical  and  other 
community  systems.  Assisting 
refugees,  who  are  the  victims  of  war, 
requires  much  of  MCC's  resources — 
58  percent  of  food  assistance,  for 
example.  In  North  America,  workers 
mediate  conflict  and  teach  mediation 
skills.  Commitment  to  peace  translates 
into  many  involvements — through  work- 
ers who  "seek  peace  and  pursue  it." 


Demonstrating  love 
in  Iraq 


to  "enemies" 


Mother  with  a 
newborn  in  Mosul, 
Iraq.  Many  come 
to  the  hospital 
empty-handed, 
with  no  supplies 
for  their  babies. 
Photo  courtesy  of 
Michael  Nahhal. 


Every  Friday  Tahrir  Square  in 
Baghdad,  Iraq,  turns  into  a  flea  mar- 
ket— but  with  a  serious  air  most 
North  American  shoppers  wouldn't 
recognize.  People  are  hawking  their 
belongings  so  they  can  buy  food. 
"Extras"  have  already  been  sold — 
now  people  are  parting  with  those 
items  closest  to  their  hearts.  A  young 
musician  implores  passersby  to  pur- 
chase his  record  collection.  Children 
sell  their  toys.  A  man  sells  his  shower 
size  gas  water  heater.  Hearing  aids, 
eight  or  10  of  them,  are  for  sale  in  a 
glass  case. 

People  in  Iraq  continue  to  struggle  under  interna- 
tional sanctions,  imposed  in  1990  before  the  Persian  Gulf 
War  to  punish  Iraq  for  invading  Kuwait.  But  those  most 
adversely  affected  are  Iraqi  children  born  since  then — a 
half  million  children  under  5  are  estimated  to  have  died 
due  to  poor  nutrition  and  inadequate  medical  care. 

MCC  demonstrates  love  to  Iraqi  people,  who  are 
labeled  "enemies"  by  many.  Despite  delays  in  approval 
from  the  United  Nations,  in  1996  MCC  was  able  to  send 
comforters,  canned  meat  and  school  kits  to  Iraq — most 
supplies  went  to  children.  As  well,  MCC  has  begun  recruit- 
ing pediatric  surgeons  to  serve  on  short-term  medical 
teams  to  Iraq.  ■ 
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On  the  move 


"When  soldiers  arrived  in  our  compound,  people  began 
screaming  and  running.  Two  sons  were  with  me.  We 
grabbed  a  few  things  and  followed  the  crowd.  I  didn't 
know  where  my  wife  and  other  seven  children  were," 
recounts  Jonathan,  a  Rwandan  forced  to  flee  to  Zaire. 

Stories  of  killings,  separated  families,  lost  children 
and  terror-filled  flights  from  war  zones  have  been  repeated 
throughout  central  Africa  in  1996,  as  in  previous  years. 
Some  refugees,  like  Jonathan,  were  reunited  with  their 
families.  Others  are  alone,  haunted  by  the  violence  they 
have  witnessed,  uprooted  from  all  that  is  familiar. 

MCC  tries  to  provide  healing  amidst  the  tremendous 
pain  in  this  region.  In  Burundi,  where  violence  continues  to 
drive  people  from  their  homes,  workers  arrange  meetings 
between  Hutu  and  Tutsi  church  leaders.  MCC  also  sup- 
ports trauma  healing  workshops  for  women  to  share  their 
stories  and  pray  together.  And  MCC  workers  helped  orga- 
nize peace  workshops  in  the  Rwandan  refugee  camps  in 
Zaire.  By  the  end  of  1996  most  Rwandans  returned  home, 
although  an  unknown  number  remain  in  Zaire. 

Canadian  farmers'  donations  to  the  Canadian 
Foodgrains  Bank  enabled  MCC  to  share  food  valued  at 
nearly  $5.5  million  Cdn./$4  million  U.S.  in  the  region  in 
1996.  Families,  individuals  and  church  groups  throughout 
North  America  also  donated  thousands  of  blankets  for 
needy  people  in  Zaire.  MCC  photo  by  Dave  Klassen.  ■ 


The  following  is  from  a  letter  sent  by  recipients  of  MCC 
"refugee  kits"  in  Belgrade,  Serbia: 

Dear  friends, 

Many  miles  separate  us,  but  only  physically  while 
love,  spirit  and  goodwill  ties  us  together.  All  you  are 
doing  is  a  kind  deed  toward  us  who  are  in  a  stage  of 
personal  desolation  and  uncertainty,  full  of  disappoint- 
ment and  bitterness. 

For  good  people,  the  world  is  small.  You  showed 
us  that.  You  did  not  ask  for  a  meeting,  did  not  select  us 
because  of  religion,  nationality 
or  race.  Your  heart  and  soul  had 
only  one  desire:  to  help  those 
caught  in  a  tragedy.  We  have 
faith  in  God  because  we  are 
with  him  always.  We  believe 
that  one  day  we  will  live  nor- 
mally, have  our  home,  food  and 
freedom,  and  meet  all  our  needs 
through  normal  work. 

We  are  grateful  for  every- 
thing you  are  doing  to  help  us  in 
these  difficult  moments. 

Love  from  our  family, 

Vladimira  Spasojevia 


In  1996  MCC  sent  4,664  "refugee  kits,"  (boxes  of 
hygiene  supplies)  and  6,402  food  boxes  to  Bread  of 
Life,  an  agency  assisting  refugees  in  Belgrade.  MCC 
workers  also  participated  in  "Hope  for  the  Balkans,"  a 
conference  sponsored  by  the  Serbian  Evangelical 
Conference  that  promoted  unity  among  the  region's 
evangelical  churches.  Each  conference  delegate  received 
a  postcard  version  of  an  MCC  poster,  "A  modest  pro- 
posal for  peace."  MCC  photo,  by  Kevin  King,  of 
refugees  receiving  MCC  comforters.  ■ 
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"The  earth  is  the  Lord's 

and  all  that  is  in  it"  (Ps.  24:1). 


Exchange  has  "opened  the  world" 

Djibrine  Banatine,  above,  directs  a  Bible  school  for  church 
leaders  in  Bitkine,  a  village  bordering  the  Sahara  Desert  in 
Chad.  His  strong  commitment  to  the  church  has  been  bol- 
stered by  the  new  perspective  he  gained  during  a  year  in 
North  America  with  MCC's  International  Visitor 
Exchange  Program  (IVEP). 

"IVEP  opened  for  me  what  the  world  looks  like," 
says  Djibrine.  "I  have  learned  not  only  America's  culture 
but  also  the  culture  of  the  whole  world  by  sharing  with 
other  [participants  from  Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America, 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East].  I  did  not  imagine  that  every- 
where the  church  is  the  same  and  doing  its  work  to  unify 
the  membership,"  he  wrote  after  his  term. 

Chadian  churches  have  also  hosted  12  North 
American  young  people  through  MCC's  SALT  (Serving 
and  Learning  Together)  program,  one  of  whom  was  bap- 
tized in  the  Chadian  church. 

"The  best  part  of  this  exchange  is  having  someone 
be  a  part  of  our  society,  sharing  common  ground,  sharing 
Christian  fellowship,"  said  pastor  Abel  Ndjerareou,  whose 
vision  inspired  the  exchange. 

Djibrine  has  returned  to  his  community  with 
renewed  energy.  As  well  as  training  church  leaders,  he  is  a 
pastor  and  organizes  youth  Bible  camps. 

Six  other  former  IVEP  participants,  who  now  live  in 
N'Djamena,  Chad's  capital,  have  started  a  library  for  stu- 
dents called,  Centre  Fraternite  (Brotherhood  Center).  In  a 
country  where  books  are  scarce,  the  library  is  a  valuable 
resource.  MCC  photo  by  Pearl  Sensenig.  ■ 


Sharing  love  and  learning  with  children 

Becky  Cheng,  above  left,  and  Catherine  Leung,  members 
of  Love  Truth  Mennonite  Church  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
turned  their  skills,  education  and  love  of  children  into  a 
unique  learning  experience  in  the  summer  of  1996.  Part  of 
the  MCC  U.S.  Summer  Service  Program,  Leung  and 
Cheng,  who  are  studying  mathematics  and  social  work, 
both  at  Philadelphia's  Temple  University,  developed  cur- 
riculum and  planned  activities  for  a  10-week  children's 
program. 

"We  emphasize  cooperation,  life  skills  and  organiza- 
tional skills,"  says  Leung  of  the  program  held  in  the 
church's  basement.  Activities  included  cooperative  games, 
cooking,  cleaning  and  folding  clothes.  "We  also  encourage 
respect  for  parents,"  says  Cheng. 

Many  of  the  children,  recent  immigrants  to  the 
United  States,  now  attend  Saturday  Chinese  language  class- 
es at  Love  Truth.  Leung  and  Cheng  also  plan  to  start  a 
children's  choir  and  fellowship  for  them.  Summer  Service  is 
a  program  in  which  participants  from  Asian/Pacific 
Islander,  Native  American,  Hispanic  and  African-American 
communities  serve  in  their  churches  and  neighborhoods. 
MCC  photo  by  Howard  Zehr.  ■ 
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Much  of  MCC's  work  strengthens  local 
churches,  schools  and  other  institu- 
tions in  communities  suffering  from 
poverty,  conflict,  oppression  and  natur- 
al disaster.  The  goal  is  always  to 
encourage  long-term  growth  and  self- 
sufficiency.  Sometimes  this  means 
MCC  workers  advocate  on  behalf  of 
people  with  few  opportunities.  MCC 
also  believes  learning  is  a  two-way 
street.  North  American  workers  return 
home  with  insights  gained  through  liv- 
ing in  a  new  culture,  and  international 
visitors  to  North  America  take  their 
experiences  back  to  their  home  com- 
munities. This  leads  to  growth  and 
transformation  for  many. 


A  study  in 
concentration — 
four-year-old 
Camila  with  MCC 
physical  therapist 
Anita  Eisenbeis. 
MCC  photo  by 
Mark  Beach. 


/  can  do  it! 


Four-year-old  Camila  is  a  study  in 
concentration  as  she  struggles  to  grasp 
each  of  the  10  cups  and  stack  them 
on  her  other  side  —  an  exercise  to 
improve  coordination  and  muscle 
control.  Helped  by  MCC  physical 
therapist  Anita  Eisenbeis,  Camila  suc- 
cessfully completes  the  task  and  lights 
the  room  with  an  extra-bright  smile. 

Many  families  in  Brazil's  impov- 
erished northeast  can  barely  provide 
for  healthy  children  let  alone  for  those 
children  born  with  physical  or  mental 
disabilities. 

When  Camila's  mother,  Maria,  noted 
her  daughter's  delayed  development, 
she  took  her  to  two  doctors  in  their  town,  Gravata,  located 
just  west  of  Recife.  One  simply  told  Maria  that  Camila 
was  an  invalid  who  would  never  walk.  Another  cited  a 
lack  of  vitamins. 

Dissatisfied  with  these  explanations,  Maria  took 
Camila  to  a  specialist  in  Recife.  There  she  learned  Camila 
had  cerebral  palsy,  caused  by  a  lack  of  oxygen  during  her 
traumatic,  prolonged  birth.  "The  word  'cerebral  palsy' 
almost  killed  me  inside,"  Maria  relates. 

Fortunately,  Maria  found  help  and  support  right  in 
her  own  town,  through  SERC,  a  rehabilitation  center  built 
by  parents  of  children  with  disabilities.  Now  Camila  is 
among  40  children  who  receive  physical,  speech,  sensory 
and  occupational  therapy  daily. 

Maria  has  seen  her  daughter  progress.  "She  has 
become  sturdier.  She's  not  so  limp  anymore,"  she  says. 
Some  day  Camila  may  even  walk. 

MCC  has  assisted  SERC  since  1991  with  grants 
and  more  recently,  the  placement  of  Anita  as  a  physical 
therapist.  MCC  will  continue  its  support  through  the 
Global  Family  sponsorship  program.  MCC  photo  by 
Mark  Beach.  ■ 
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Servant  leaders  needed 
for  meeting  human  needs 

by  Dwight  J.  McFadden  Jr.,  Personnel  Services  Director 

MCC  is  looking  for  servant  leaders — those  who  seek  to 
give  of  themselves  on  behalf  of  the  hungry  and  minister  to 
the  needs  of  the  oppressed.  God  calls  us  to  be  servants,  to 
maintain  justice  and  to  do  what  is  right.  Responding  to 
Isaiah's  call  to  feed  the  hungry  is  a  genuine  practice  of 
righteousness. 

Thirty-five  Christian  relief  and  development  agencies 
from  around  the  world  met  in  Oxford,  England,  June  20 
to  23,  1996,  to  consider  their  goals  for  the  21st  century. 
They  discussed  how  to  address  the  human  needs  arising 
from  overpopulation,  lack  of  stewardship  of  natural 
resources,  and  pollution  of  air,  land  and  water.  They  iden- 
tified an  increase  in  poverty,  abuse  of  human  rights  of 
indigenous  people  and  reduction  of  biodiversity  as  issues 
needing  urgent  attention. 


MCC  photos  (from 
left  to  right)  by 
Jon  Warren,  Paul 
Jeffrey  and  Pearl 
Sensenig. 


These  agencies  identified  as  priorities:  producing 
food,  cash  crops  and  jobs;  environmental  education;  man- 
agement and  conservation  of  eco-systems;  waste  disposal 
management;  health  education  to  slow  down  population 
growth;  watershed  management  and  conservation;  and 
increased  recycling. 

MCC  also  sees  these  issues  as  priorities.  In  1997  we 
will  be  recruiting  for  some  200  more  workers — agricultur- 
ists, appropriate  technologists,  community  development 
workers,  conservationists,  teachers,  engineers,  health 
workers  and  nutritionists.  The  numbers  and  types  of 
assignments  will  continue  to  change  and  grow.  We  also 
welcome  discussion  with  you  about  assignment  possibili- 
ties outside  of  the  above  categories.  Is  God  calling  you  to 
serve  with  MCC?  ■ 
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key  (with  totals) 


Guatemala 
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Community  Development 
Economic  and  Technical 
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■  Education 
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MCC  Service  Workers 

by  vocation  and  location  (not  salaried  staff) 
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Other  income 
4.0  million 


Your  dollars  at  work 


by  Berry  Friesen,  Administration  and  Resources  Director 

Consolidated  income 

Estimated  income  to  all  MCC  offices — local,  national  and 
binational — totaled  $64.4  million  Cdn./$47.2  U.S.  in  the 
fiscal  year  1996.  This  total  was  up  3  percent  from  1995 
and  exceeded  slightly  the  previous  record  level  of  contribu- 
tions set  in  1 994. 

Cash  gifts  increased  by  more  than  7  percent  and  the 
value  of  gifts-in-kind  such  as  blankets,  food  boxes  and 
school  kits  jumped  18  percent.  Income  from  the  thrift 
shops,  relief  sales  and  housebuilding  was  virtually 
unchanged  from  1995.  Non-governmental  grants  declined 
by  2  percent  and  sales  by  Ten  Thousand  Villages,  formerly 
SELFHELP  Crafts  of  the  World,  declined  by  nearly  4  per- 
cent. 

Income  largely  from  MCC's  church  constituency — 
cash  gifts,  gifts-in-kind,  and  revenue  from  thrift  shops, 
relief  sales  and  housebuilding — accounted  for  nearly  53 
percent  of  total  income. 

Consolidated  expenses 

Estimated  expenses  for  all  MCC  offices  totaled  $63.2  mil- 
lion Cdn./$46.3  million  U.S.,  a  2  percent  decline  from 
1995.  Income  exceeded  expenses  by  $1.2  million 
Cdn./$0.9  million  U.S.,  thereby  adding  to  reserves.  MCC 
devoted  39  percent  of  its  resources  to  Ten  Thousand 
Villages  and  programs  in  Africa. 

Expenditures  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  programs  and 
for  fundraising  and  support  were  virtually  unchanged  from 
1995.  Activity  increased  sharply  in  the  Africa,  Europe  and 
Former  Soviet  Union  programs  due  to  large  shipments  of 
material  resources  to  those  regions.  Activity  declined  in 
Asia  and  the  Middle  East  because  fewer  resources  were 
shipped  to  those  regions. 

These  consolidated  data  summarize  the  activity  of  12 
MCC  entities  as  reported  in  seven  different  financial  state- 
ments in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Copies  of  audited  financial  statements  may  be 
obtained  from  local  MCC  offices.  ■ 


Income  largely  from  MCC's  church 
constituency — cash  gifts,  gifts-in-kind, 
revenue  from  shops,  sales  and  hous- 
es— accounted  for  just  over  one-half  of 
total  support.  Cash  and  material  contri- 
butions were  only  part  of  the  picture. 
Untold  hours  of  volunteer  time  were 
equally  vital  and  enabled  MCC  to  chan- 
nel 88  percent  of  expenses  to  program. 


MCC  Consolidated  Income 

Income  received  at  all  MCC  offices 
$47.2  million  U.S. 


Gifts-in-kind 
4.4  million 


Ten  Thousand 
Villages  sales  _ 
8.5  million 


Cash  gifts 
12.5  million 


Shops,  relief  sales, 
houses 
7.9  million 


Governmental  grants 
8.7  million 


Non-governmental  grants 
1 .2  million 


MCC  Consolidated  Expenses 

Expenses  disbursed  from  all  MCC  offices 
$46.3  million  U.S. 


Support/fundraising 
5.4  million 


Africa 
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Asia 
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Europe  and 
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Canadian  program 
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2%  3% 


Latin  America 
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Other  overseas 
0.9  million 


Middle  East 
1 .4  million 
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MCC  International  Expenses 

$32.3  million  U.S. 


Support/fundraising 
2.2  million 


Agriculture  work 
3.3  million 


Ten  Thousand 
Villages 
6.2  million 


Religion/peace 
2.9  million 


Social  services 
2.0  million 


Emergency/ 
material 
resources 
1 1 .3  million 
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2.3  million  million 


MCC  U.S. 

in  U.S.  dollars 

for  12  months  ended  November  30, 

We  received  $4,665,000  from: 

contributors   


1996 


programs  that  earn  revenue   

gifts-in-kind  such  as  food,  clothing,  bedding 
other  income   


TOTAL  income  received  was 

We  used  $4,355,000  for: 

community  service  work  


leadership  development  for  people  of  color 

short-term  youth  programs  

peace  and  justice  work   

regional  offices   

fundraising  


collecting  material  resources 

distributing  gifts-in-kind   

executive  office  and  support 
TOTAL  spending  was   


Net  assets  increased  by 


$3,817,000 
624,000 
158,000 
66,000 

$4,665,000 


$750,000 
335,000 
185,000 
838,000 
597,000 
493,000 
429,000 
158,000 
570,000 
$4,355,000 

$310,000 


MCC  International 

in  U.S.  dollars 

for  12  months  ended  November  30,  1996 

We  received  $32,685,000  from: 

Canadian  contributors  

U.S.  contributors   

other  contributors  


grants  from  non-governmental  agencies 

grants  from  governmental  agencies   

sales  of  Ten  Thousand  Villages  items  

earnings  from  investments   

programs  that  earn  revenue   

other  sources   


material  resources  from  Canadian  donors 

material  resources  from  U.S.  donors   

TOTAL  income  received  was  


We  used  $32,388,000  for: 

agricultural  work  

emergency  assistance  


economic  and  technical  assistance 

educational  work   

health  work   

social  services  


religious  and  peace  work   

Ten  Thousand  Villages  activities 
support  and  fund  raising  activities 

material  resources  distributed   

TOTAL  spending  was   


$3 


7 
2 

$32 


,203,000 
,485,000 
120,000 
,133,000 
,083,000 
,191,000 
758,000 
320,000 
183,000 
,369,000 
,840,000 
,685,000 


Net  assets  increased  by 


3,310,000 
1,255,000 
1,221,000 
2,308,000 
918,000 
1,978,000 
2,914,000 
6,225,000 
2,209,000 
10,050,000 
$32,388,000 

$297,000 


MCC  Canada 

in  Canadian  dollars 

for  the  12  months  ended  August  31,  1996 

We  received  $23,365,000  from: 

donations,  relief  sales  and  thrift  shops  


the  Canadian  International  Development  Agency 
projects  that  earn  revenue  1  


sales  of  Ten  Thousand  Villages  items  

donations  and  grants  for  food  distribution 

(Canadian  Foodgrains  Bank)  

TOTAL  income  was   


We  used  $2,723,000  for: 

programs  in  Canada  


assistance  to  the  Kanadier  Mennonites 
general  administration   


We  used  $20,939,000  for  overseas  work: 

to  ship  food  overseas  (Canadian  Foodgrains  Bank) 
to  pay  the  Ten  Thousand  Villages  producers  and 

get  their  crafts  to  stores   

to  support  the  relief  and  development  work 

of  Mennonite  Central  Committee   

TOTAL  spending  was   


Net  assets  were  reduced  by 3 


$7,358,000 
3,219,000 
673,000 
2,316,000 

9,799,000 
$23,365,000 


$1,093,000 
562,000 
1,068,000 

10,384,000 

2,951,000 

7,604,000 
$23,662,000 

$297,000 


1  includes  the  sale  of  low  German  books  and  newspapers  for  the 
Kanadier  Mennonites  as  well  as  reimbursement  from  projects  in 
Atlantic  Canada 

2  conservative  colony  Mennonites  in  Canada  and  Mexico  with  whom 
we  work 

3  we  shipped  grain  this  year  that  we  had  received  the  end  of  last  year 
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TEN  THOUSAND 

VILLAGES 


Artisans  contribute  to  their  communities 

For  many  people  in  the  world,  having  enough  food,  cloth- 
ing and  shelter  is  something  to  dream  about  and  work 
toward.  Ten  Thousand  Villages  (formerly  SELFHELP 
Crafts  of  the  World),  a  job  creation  program  of  MCC,  sells 
handicrafts  from  under-  or  unemployed  artisans  in  some  30 
countries  to  help  make  this  dream  a  reality. 

The  ability  to  feed  a  family,  send  children  to  school 
and  provide  health  care  gives  families 
security  and  stability.  On  average, 
$1,200  U.S.  in  retail  sales  through  Ten 
Thousand  Villages  provides  the  equiv- 
alent of  full-time  work  for  one  year  to 
an  artisan,  says  director  Paul  Myers. 
Through  the  sale  of  their  handicrafts, 
more  than  60,000  artisans  (most  of 
whom  work  part-time  at  handicraft 
production)  were  helped  to  move  toward  the  goal  of  hav- 
ing enough  in  1996.  Ten  Thousand  Villages  is  one  of  the 
largest  alternative  trading  organizations  in  North  America. 

"North  American  shoppers  can  buy  crafts  similar  to 
those  we  sell  in  an  increasing  number  of  other  shops," 
notes  Myers.  "But  those  who  want  their  purchases  to 
enrich  the  lives  of  artisans  overseas  should  buy  Ten 
Thousand  Villages  crafts." 

The  Community  Crafts  Association  of  the 
Philippines  (CCAP)  is  just  one  example  of  how  orders  from 
Ten  Thousand  Villages  change  lives.  Started  in  1973  to 
help  the  country's  urban  and  rural  poor,  CCAP's  main  goal 
is  to  assist  member  groups  to  become  self-reliant  and  con- 
tribute to  their  communities.  Residents  of  a  small  village  in 
Pangasinan  province  are  working  together  to  accomplish 
that.  Artisans  here  weave  a  variety  of  items  including  rat- 


Sitting  near  a  mountain  of  rattan 
baskets,  CCAP  employee,  Rolando 
Reginaldo,  finishes  another  project. 
His  job  allows  him  to  support  his  wife 
and  two  children.  MCC  photo  by 
Kristen  Yoder. 


tan  baskets  and  Christmas  ornaments  made  from  abaca 
plant  fibers.  With  earnings  through  Ten  Thousand  Villages 
and  similar  organizations,  and  with  help  from  CCAP,  they 
have  organized  a  savings  plan.  The  plan  makes  it  possible 
for  them  to  buy  a  large  volume  of  rice,  which  they  then 
make  available  to  members  for  an  affordable  price.  This 
volume  buying  also  helps  insulate  villagers  from  rice  short- 
ages that  have  plagued  the  area  in  recent  times.  ■ 


Distribution  of  U.S.  and  Canadian 
retail  sales  dollars  in  U.S.  dollars 


Retail  value  of  sales 


Cost  of  making  those  sales: 

retailing  costs  


purchasing  crafts  from  artisans_ 

freight/brokerage  fees  

marketing/information  

warehouse  costs  

administration  


Our  total  expenses  were 


Our  deficit  was 


$12,792,000 


5,499,000 
3,492,000 
826,000 
1,061,000 
1,272,000 
1,257,000 
$13,407,000 

$615,000 


The  deficit  is  due  to  a  large  inventory  write-off  in  Canada  and  lower  than 
anticipated  sales  in  both  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Glick  nominated  as  moderator-elect  of  the  Mennonite  Church 


Elkhart,  Ind.  (MCGB) — Del  Glick  of 
Goshen,  Ind.,  has  been  nominated  as  mod- 
erator-elect of  the  Mennonite  Church. 

The  nominating  committee  chose 
Glick  after  consultation  with  General 
Assembly  delegates.  The  General  As- 
sembly will  take  formal  action  on  his 
nomination  at  Orlando  97  in  July. 

Del  Glick, 
Goshen, 
Ind.,  has 
been  nom- 
inated as 
modera- 
tor-elect of 
the  Men- 
nonite 
Church. 


Middle  East  Christians 
affirm  Nazareth  Village 

Nazareth,  Israel — An  11 -member  inter- 
national steering  group  has  been  formed 
to  govern  the  feasibility  study  for  the 
Nazareth  Village,  an  interpretive  center 
focusing  on  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus. 

The  steering  group,  based  in  Naza- 
reth, was  organized  during  a  December 
consultation  for  Christians  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  to  discuss  the  project. 

The  Middle  East  participants  said  that 
such  a  center  could  revitalize  the  Chris- 
tian faith  in  the  region.  "If  we,  the 
church,  don't  create  a  center  on  the  life  of 
Jesus,  the  state  will  do  it  as  a  commercial 
project,  and  then  there  will  be  no  wit- 
ness," said  one  Palestinian  scholar. 

The  feasibility  study,  which  is  expect- 
ed to  be  completed  this  spring,  is  being 
funded  by  private  sources.  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  funds  staff  time  for 
study  director  D.  Michael  Hostetler. 

The  municipality  of  Nazareth  has  re- 
sponded favorably  to  the  project,  offer- 
ing extra  land  and  infrastructure  sup- 
port. Twelve  acres  of  land  adjacent  to 
the  hospital  have  been  made  available 
for  Nazareth  Village. 

Also  at  the  December  gathering  were 
representatives  from  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  Missionary  Society,  Menno-Hof, 
MBM,  the  Troyer  Group,  and  Nazareth 
Hospital. — Joel  Kauffmann 


Glick  serves  as  a  conference  regional 
minister  for  the  Indiana-Michigan  Con- 
ference. He  is  a  member  of  North 
Goshen  Mennonite  Church  and  lives  in 
Goshen  with  his  wife,  Charlotte  Holsop- 
ple  Glick,  and  their  daughter  Renee. 

Glick  graduated  from  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  and  received  an 
M.Div.  degree  from  Associated  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminary  and  a  D.Min. 
degree  from  Chicago  Theological  Semi- 
nary. He  has  been  employed  as  a 
teacher  and  athletic  coach  at  Belleville 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  School,  For  Love  of 
Children  Learning  Center,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  and  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Menno- 
nite High  School. 

After  graduating  from  seminary,  he 
and  Charlotte  served  as  pastors  of 


Waterford  Mennonite  Church,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  from  1980-1990.  They  taught  En- 
glish in  China  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  in  cooperation  with  China  Ed- 
ucational Exchange,  from  1990-1992. 

Glick  has  served  as  a  delegate  to 
General  Assembly  several  times  and  as 
president  of  Indiana-Michigan  Confer- 
ence from  1985-1990. 

If  confirmed,  Glick  would  serve  as 
moderator-elect  for  1997-99  and  as 
moderator  for  1999-2001,  unless  inte- 
gration with  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church  changes  this  projec- 
tion. Owen  Burkholder  will  serve  as 
moderator  through  Orlando  97.  The 
present  moderator-elect,  Dwight  Mc- 
Fadden  Jr.,  will  be  moderator  for  the 
next  biennium. 


Native  American  MB  churches  seek  to  join  MC  Council 


Pine  Ridge,  S.D.  (MWR) — A  time  of 
Christian  renewal  is  coming  for  Native 
Americans,  says  Leon  Matthews.  And 
he  wants  to  be  part  of  it. 

"What  we're  doing  is  just  the  start  of 
a  great  revival,"  said  Matthews,  pastor 
of  Gospel  Fellowship,  a  Mennonite 
Brethren  congregation  on  the  Pine 
Ridge  Indian  Reservation.  "I  believe  in 
my  heart  that  God  will  not  come  back 
until  Native  America  is  properly 
evangelized." 

To  that  end,  Matthews 
wants  to  join  with  other  Na- 
tive American  Mennonites. 
In  an  unprecedented  inter  - 
Mennonite  step,  Gospel  Fel- 
lowship and  another  MB 
congregation  on  Pine  Ridge, 
Lakota  Gospel  Church  in 
Porcupine,  want  to  affiliate  with 
the  United  Native  Ministries  Coun- 
cil (UNMC),  an  associate  group  of  the 
Mennonite  Church. 

Lack  of  understanding.  UNMC  is 
a  resource  and  advocacy  organization 
with  12  congregation  and  nearly  300 
members.  Gospel  Fellowship  and 
Lakota  Gospel  are  two  of  the  three 
Native  American  MB  congregations  in 
the  United  States.  The  two  churches, 
part  of  the  MB  Central  District,  are 
not  leaving  the  conference.  But 
Matthews  said  wanting  to  join  UNMC 
stems  from  what  he  sees  as  a  lack  of 
support  and  understanding  of  Native 
ministries  by  Mennonite  Brethren. 

"They  want  to  help  us  and  pray  for 


us,"  he  said.  "They  just  don't  have  the 
larger  vision." 

UNMC  executive  secretary  Ray 
Horst  said  Gospel  Fellowship's  and 
Lakota  Gospel's  applications  are  in 
process  and  that  UNMC  is  waiting  for 
official  approval  from  the  Central  Dis- 
trict. "We  feel  the  need  for  the  confer- 
ence leadership  persons  to  take  some 
supportive  actions,"  he  said. 

Welcoming  participation. 
^  Gary  Janzen,  chair  of  the  dis- 

trict's church-planting  com- 
mittee,  said  the  committee 
is  supportive.  In  fact,  the 
committee  has  made  a 
$500    contribution  to 
UNMC.  "We're  encourag- 
ing especially  Leon  Mat- 
tews  to  participate,"  Janzen 
said. 

While  it  is  an  MC  associate 
group,  Horst  said  that  UNMC  wel- 
comes participation  by  Native  congre- 
gations from  other  Mennonite  confer- 
ences. He  said  UNMC  is  not  trying  to 
steal  members  but  rather  wants  to  help 
the  two  Pine  Ridge  congregations  de- 
velop a  stronger  voice. 

"This  is  an  attempt  to  be  supportive 
of  them,  supportive  in  their  ministries, 
supportive  in  their  ties  to  the  Menno- 
nite Brethren  church,"  Horst  said. 

The  Gospel  Fellowship  congregation, 
begun  in  the  late  1940s,  has  an  atten- 
dance of  50.  Lakota  Gospel  Church, 
with  a  membership  of  25,  is  pastored 
by  Ted  Standing  Elk. — Rich  Preheim 
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Committee  settles  on  'Mennonite  Church' 
as  new  name  for  integrated  denomination 


Chicago,  III. — After  considering  at 
least  five  possible  options — and  con- 
stituency reaction  to  each — deciding  on 
a  name  for  a  new  denomination  came 
down  to  one  question:  "With  whom  do 
we  want  to  communicate?" 

Ruth  Suter  of  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
put  this  question  to  other  members  of 
the  Integration  Committee  meeting 
here  Feb.  28-Mar.  1.  It  came  during  ex- 
tended discussion  of  what  name  to  rec- 
ommend for  the  merged  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church  (GC) 
and  Mennonite  Church  (MC). 

The  committee  agreed  the  primary 
audience  for  a  new  name  should  be  so- 
ciety— "the  emphasis  of  our  mission," 
as  James  Schrag,  Newton,  Kan.,  put  it. 
After  that,  a  name  should  appeal  to 
"people  in  the  pew"  and  then  to  those 
who  work  in  the  denomination's  struc- 
tures, according  to  committee  cochair, 
John  C.  Murray,  Topeka,  Ind. 

Criteria  for  a  new  name.  Commit- 
tee members  noted  mostly  negative  reac- 
tions to  the  name  "Mennonite  Church 
North  America,"  which  it  had  proposed 
in  a  first  round  of  discussion.  It  also  con- 
sidered other  suggestions:  "Conference  of 
Mennonite  Churches,"  "Mennonite 
Church  General  Conference,"  and  "Unit- 
ed Mennonite  Conference."  The  com- 
mittee agreed  none  of  these  fulfilled  cri- 
teria it  developed  for  a  new  name  as  well 
as  "Mennonite  Church,"  which: 

•  "says  who  we  are, 


•  "makes  a  continuing  missional 
statement, 

•  "is  short,  simple,  and  easy  to 
remember, 

•  "appeals  to  youth  with  its  clarity, 

•  "offers  a  strong  tie  with  our  history." 
The  committee  also  agreed  that, 

should  any  of  the  other  names  be  used, 
the  new  denomination  would  still  be 
called  "Mennonite  Church"  by  most  peo- 

Some  integrated  structures 
denominational  assemblies 

Chicago,  III. — A  name  wasn't  the 
only  thing  occupying  the  Integration 
Committee  when  it  met  here  Feb.  28- 
Mar.  1.  Much  of  its  time  was  also  devot- 
ed to  agreeing  on  a  structure  for  the 
new  integrated  GC-MC  denomination. 

What  the  committee  developed  calls 
for  a  denominational  assembly  every 
three  years.  It  will  be  made  up  of  dele- 
gates from  area  conferences,  which  will 
be  organized  into  four  regions:  Canada, 
U.S.  West,  U.S.  Central,  and  U.S.  East. 

The  assembly  is  to  appoint  a  general 
board,  which  will  oversee  the  work  of  four 
program  boards:  missions,  congregational 
resources,  leadership,  and  education. 

Plans  call  for  the  new  general  board  to 
be  made  up  of  26  representatives.  Thir- 
teen will  come  from  the  regions.  One 
each  will  come  from  what  the  committee 
is  calling  "councils":  African-American, 
Hispanic,  Asian,  Native,  women,  and 


pie,  both  inside  and  outside  the  church. 

The  Integration  Committee's  name 
recommendation  will  be  considered  by 
the  GC  General  Board  in  March  and 
the  MC  General  Board  in  April.  If  both 
give  their  approval,  delegates  at  a  spe- 
cial GC  session  in  Winnipeg  July  6-8 
will  vote  on  the  name.  MC  delegates 
will  do  the  same  in  Orlando,  Fla.,  July 
29-Aug.  2. — J.  Lome  Peachey 


IN  TEGRATION  -27V  -  PROCESS 


•  VS  programs  integrated.  The  inte- 
gration of  the  voluntary  service  pro- 
grams of  the  GC  Commission  on  Home 
Ministries  and  the  MC  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  was  effective  Feb.  1. 
Mennonite  Voluntary  Service  (MVS)  is 
the  name  of  the  long-term  service  pro- 
gram. MVS  recently  released  its  first 
joint  listing  of  volunteer  opportunities. 

•  Joint  administrators  named.  The 

GC  and  MC  mission  agencies  named 
two  joint  administrators  for  Asia  and 
the  Middle  East  on  Feb.  12.  The  GC 
Commission  on  Overseas  Mission  and 
MC  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
have  appointed  John  F.  Lapp  and 
Sheldon  Sawatzky  to  joint  assign- 
ments. As  administrator  for  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  Central  Asia,  Lapp  will 
work  out  of  the  MBM  office  in  Elkhart, 


Ind.  Sawatzky,  administrator  for  East 
and  Southeast  Asia,  will  work  out  of 
the  COM  office  in  Newton,  Kan. 

•  Third  way?  The  Mission  Integra- 
tion Task  Force,  consisting  of  GC  and 
MC  mission  representatives,  talked 
about  the  possibility  of  four  regional 
mission  centers  at  Dec.  3-4  meetings. 
Some  in  the  group  supported  a  bina- 
tional  board  of  directors  for  the  mis- 
sions structures,  allowing  centralized 
authority.  Others  said  that  owner- 
ship and  authority  should  be  decen- 
tralized and  lodged  in  the  boards  of 
the  denominational  mission  centers. 

Editor's  Note:  "Integration-in-process" 
will  appear  periodically  in  the  news 
section  to  update  events  related  to  the 
MC-GC  integration. 


to  be  in  place  by  1999; 
to  meet  every  three  years 

conference  moderators  and  secretaries. 

The  program  boards  will  each  have  a 
seat  on  the  new  general  board.  And  the 
assembly  will  elect  the  three  additional 
members:  a  moderator,  a  moderator- 
elect,  and  a  secretary. 

Top  priority.  The  Integration  Commit- 
tee sees  this  new  board  in  place  by  1999. 
This  comes  in  response  to  a  directive  from 
the  current  MC  and  GC  general  boards  to 
make  their  merger  a  top  priority. 

The  new  structural  plan  calls  for  dele- 
gates to  the  denominational  assembly  to 
come  from  area  conferences  on  the  basis 
of  one  per  each  100  members.  This  is  a 
compromise  of  current  representation — 
GC  delegates  now  come  from  con- 
gregations and  MC  delegates  from  con- 
ferences. The  new  plan  will  result  in  some 
1,600  delegates  at  each  triennial  session. 

While  the  committee  agreed  to  work 
on  the  details  on  the  new  program 
boards  at  a  future  meeting,  it  did  out- 
line the  responsibilities  of  each: 

•  Missions  will  oversee  both  interna- 
tional and  home  outreach. 

•  Congregational  Resources  will 
focus  on  worship,  congregational  educa- 
tion, peace  and  justice,  and  publishing. 

•  Leadership  will  concentrate  on  both 
pastoral  and  lay  leadership;  it  will  also 
be  responsible  for  seminary  education. 

•  Education  will  oversee  the  new 
church's  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  its  colleges. 

In  a  discussion  of  board  composition, 
the  Integration  Committee  reaffirmed 
its  previous  decision  that  the  program 
boards  as  well  as  the  new  general  board 
should  have  equal  numbers  of  former 
GCs  and  MCs  for  the  first  10-12  years. 

"If  in  the  midst  of  structuring  and  or- 
ganizing we  can  stimulate  our  hearts  for 
ministry  to  others,  then  our  work  will  be 
worth  it,"  cochair  John  C.  Murray  re- 
minded the  committee  during  a  devo- 
tional that  opened  one  of  five  long  ses- 
sions on  structure. — J.  Lome  Peachey 
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Queen  honors  Mennonite.  London,  England  (MBM-MCC) — On  Feb.  11,  Joe 
Campbell  became  the  first  person  affiliated  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
(MBM)  and  Mennonite  Central  Committee  (MCC)  to  be  named  a  member  of  the 
Most  Excellent  Order  of  the  British  Empire.  Campbell  is  pictured  here  with  his 
wife,  Janet  and  children  (from  left)  Esther,  Lisa,  and  Colin.  Queen  Elizabeth  II 
inducted  Campbell  and  some  100  other  people  into  the  order  at  a  ceremony  at 
Buckingham  Palace  in  London.  Queen  Elizabeth  chatted  with  Campbell  as  she 
presented  him  with  the  award,  asking  about  his  work. 
Campbell  doesn't  know  who  nominated  him  for  the  award,  only  that  it  was  for  "ser- 
vices to  the  community 
in  Northern  Ireland." 
His  work  in  Northern 
Ireland  spans  more 
than  20  years.  In  the 
past  he  has  worked 
with  the  YMCA  and 
Frontier  Youth  Trust. 
Campbell,  who  is  Irish, 
currently  works  in  con- 
flict resolution  with  the 
Mediation  Network  of 
Northern  Ireland.  He 
also  directs  MCC  and 
MBM  programs  in 
Northern  Ireland. — Al- 
ison Lyon 


The  Mennonite'  proposed 

Chicago,  III. — If  the  new  integrated 
denomination  retains  the  name  of  one 
of  the  merging  partners  (see  separate 
story),  its  new  periodical  will  continue 
the  name  of  the  other — The  Mennonite. 

That  could  be  the  result  of  one  of  the 
recommendations  the  Integration  Com- 
mittee considered  at  its  Feb.  28-Mar.  1. 
meeting. 

The  Integration  Committee  received 
this  recommendation  in  a  report  from  a 
subgroup  it  had  asked  to  work  on  a  new 
periodical.  While  details  are  still  being 
worked  out,  the  report  calls  for  a  merg- 
er of  Gospel  Herald — the  MC's  week- 
ly— and  The  Mennonite — the  GC's 
fortnightly — into  one  publication  by  as 
early  as  Jan.  1,  1998. 

Aware  that  another  publication  is 
currently  being  developed  in  Canada  by 
the  publishers  of  Mennonite  Reporter 
and  the  Canadian  Mennonite  Confer- 
ence, the  committee  agreed  that  both 
should  be  considered  denominational 
publications.  It  called  for  consultation 
and  content  sharing  between  the  two. 

The  recommendation  for  a  new 
periodical  goes  next  to  the  Division  of 
General  Services,  publisher  of  the  cur- 
rent GC  publication,  The  Mennonite; 
and  to  Mennonite  Publication  Board, 
publisher  of  Gospel  Herald.  Pending 


is  name  for  new  periodical 

their  decisions,  it  will  also  be  consid- 
ered by  both  MC  and  GC  general 
boards  in  their  spring  sessions. 
— J.  Lome  Peachey 

Group  Venture  expands 
to  record  33  sites  in  1996 

Elkhart,  Ind.  (MBM)— Group  Venture, 
which  offers  opportunities  for  short-term 
mission  to  youth  groups,  expanded  to  a 
record  33  service  locations  in  1995-96. 

A  combined  1,103  youth  and  adult 
sponsors  participated  in  Group  Ven- 
ture, which  is  sponsored  by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  and  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church's  Com- 
mission on  Home  Ministries.  Participa- 
tion was  up  82  percent  over  1994-95,  a 
biennial  trend  in  years  when  there  is 
no  national  youth  convention  within 
the  Mennonite  Church. 

Last  year's  participation  was  the  third 
highest  since  Mennonite  Service  Venture 
began  in  1985,  compared  with  1,138  par- 
ticipants in  1991-92  and  1,202  in  1993-94. 

"This  represents  an  ongoing  trend  of 
youth  needing  to  participate  in  hands- 
on  or  experiential  mission  away  from 
home,  which  encourages  local  mission 
involvement,"  says  Nancy  Thiessen, 
MBM  short-term  mission  coordinator. 


Walking  sticks  were  one  dement  of  the 
congregational  retreat  of  Emmanuel 
Mennonite  Church,  Gainesville,  Fla.,  on 
Jan.  24-26.  Children  and  adults  worked 
together  to  carve  and  decorate  walking 
sticks  as  symbols  of  their  personal  walks 
with  Cod.  Later  in  the  weekend,  the  adults 
and  children  used  the  sticks  they  had  made 
to  go  on  a  group  nature  hike.  The  theme  of 
the  weekend?  "A  Closer  Walk  with  Thee," 
of  course. — Heidi  Regier  Kreider 

'For  the  Love  of  Marriage' — that's  the 
yearlong  focus  for  Landisville  (Pa.)  Men- 
nonite Church  in  1997.  In  an  attempt  to 
strengthen  marriages  in  the  congregation, 
the  Landisville  leadership  team  has 
planned  a  series  of  events  toward  that 
end:  a  communication  seminar,  an  elective 
Sunday  school  class,  a  couple's  banquet, 
and  a  wrap-up  weekend  in  the  fall.  In 
addition,  the  leadership  team  presented 
each  couple  in  the  congregation  with  a 
copy  of  For  the  Love  of  Marriage  by  John 
Drescher  and  is  encouraging  each  couple 
to  meet  regularly  with  another  "support 
couple"  for  sharing  and  accountability 
during  the  year. — Sam  Thomas 


The  first  Hmong  Mennonite  church 
has  bought  its  own  building.  After  14 
years  of  sharing  a  building  with  First  Men- 
nonite Church  in  Kitchener,  Ont.,  the 
Hmong  Christian  Church  has  purchased  its 
own  structure.  The  congregation,  now 
called  First  Hmong  Mennonite  Church,  was 
the  first  Hmong  Mennonite  congregation  in 
the  world;  there  are  now  congregations  in 
California  and  Minnesota,  and  more  are  in 
the  planning  stage. 

The  purchase  of  the  $380,000  building 
was  made  possible  through  the  $35,000  the 
Hmong  church  had  saved  over  seven  years, 
the  $60,000  that  members  pledged  in  a 
recent  fund  drive,  and  $100,000  from  the 
Mennonite  Conference  of  Eastern  Cana- 
da.— Canadian  Mennonite 

Studying  the  Bible  at  sea — that  was  the 
vision  of  Ludlow  Walker,  pastor  of  South- 
most  Mennonite  Church,  Florida  City,  Fla., 
for  the  seamen  who  dock  at  the  Port  of  Mi- 
ami. Walker,  who  founded  the  ministry 
"Ship watch"  in  1990,  started  a  Bible  study 
less  than  a  year  ago  with  the  men  on  the 
ships.  He  also  visits  the  ships  weekly  with 
tracts  and  Bibles. 

Walker  spent  six  years  at  sea  as  a 
young  man  and  eventually  was  promoted 
to  a  navigation  officer.  "No  one  during  my 
six  years  at  sea  ever  told  me  about  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,"  says  Walker, 
adding  that  he  has  had  a  burden  on  his 
heart  to  spread  the  gospel  among  "the 
forgotten  seamen"  ever  since  he  became  a 
Christian  in  1981. 
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Mennonite  Central  Committee  board  faces  changing  climate  for  service 


Cicero,  III.  (Meetinghouse) — Menno- 
nite Central  Committee  (MCC)  bina- 
tional  board  discussed  the  changing  cli- 
mate for  service  at  the  Feb.  14-15  meet- 
ings here,  illustrated  in  part  by  Sonido 
de  Alabanza  Mennonite  Church,  the 
large,  charismatic  Hispanic  congrega- 
tion that  hosted  the  meeting.  Also,  the 
traditional  Friday  night  "MCC  story- 
telling," open  to  all  area  constituent 
churches,  was  bilingual  (English  and 
Spanish)  for  the  first  time  in  its  history. 

Declining  applications.  The  board 
discussed  the  fact  that  both  new  service 
applications  to  MCC  binational  and  ex- 
tensions of  current  assignments  are 
down  from  recent  years,  by  an  overall 
average  of  19  percent  and  25  percent 
respectively.  MCC  U.S.  applications 
and  extensions  are  also  down. 

Dwight  McFadden,  director  of  per- 
sonnel services,  cited  current  econom- 
ics as  one  possible  reason  for  the  drop. 
People  are  less  willing  to  go  into  ser- 
vice, or  stay  for  more  than  one  term, 
because  of  a  greater  push  to  hold  onto 
or  get  back  to  a  job  than  in  past  years 
when  job  openings  were  more  certain  or 
financial  need  not  as  great. 

MCC  continues  to  face,  in  addition,  the 
challenge  of  attracting  service  workers 
from  its  growing  constituency  of  churches 
of  non- Anglo-European  composition. 

Much  of  the  board's  energy  over  the 
two  days  went  into  finance-related  dis- 
cussion. The  board  passed  a  budget  of 
$38.2  million  U.S.  /  $52.3  million  Can. 


and  plans  that  call  for  893  workers  in 
55  countries. 

Changes  in  economic  realities  were  at 
the  heart  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Villages 
(formerly  Selfhelp  Crafts)  portion  of  the 
agenda.  The  Ten  Thousand  Villages  man- 
agement committee  is  "a  new  committee 
with  a  new  role,"  said  Paul  Quiring,  Fres- 
no, Calif.  "[Ten  Thousand  Villages  is  be- 
coming] an  operation  managed  more  like 
a  retail  business.  If  the  committee  is  given 
a  mandate  for  Ten  Thousand  Villages  to 
make  a  profit,  then  [the  board]  must  be 
prepared  to  take  the  consequences  when 
measures  are  taken  to  ensure  that  hap- 
pens [such  as  layoffs  or  store  closings],  or 
else  say  we  support  the  organization  even 
in  the  event  of  annual  losses." 

"We  need  to  support  running  this  as 
a  business,  be  prepared  to  do  it,  and  to 


accept  some  changes  as  a  result,"  added 
Dave  Cressman,  Kitchener,  Ont. 

Other  members  called  the  board  to 
remember  Selfhelp  Crafts'  original  ser- 
vice mandate.  "This  is  a  ministry  to  a 
great  variety  of  people,"  said  Joanne 
Sauder,  Grabill,  Ind.  "No  other  part  of 
MCC  is  challenged  to  have  no  financial 
losses." 

"When  we  send  millions  in  food  aid, 
we  don't  ask  what  we  are  getting  out  of 
it,"  added  Vidya  Narimalla,  Scarbor- 
ough, Ont. 

The  board  approved  an  amendment 
to  MCC's  bylaws.  MCC  Canada  will 
now  name  10,  rather  than  eight,  repre- 
sentatives to  the  MCC  board.  The 
change  increases  the  potential  size  of 
the  MCC  board  from  38  to  40  members. 

— Melanie  A.  Zuercher 


Building  team  finds  'spiritual  experience'  in  Benin 

Cotonou,  Benin  (MBM) — Two  North  American  short-term  mission  teams  with  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  (MBM)  began  their  year  working  to  build  a  structure  here  for 
an  inter-Christian  Bible  seminar.  But  they  discovered  something  else  in  the  process. 

"God  is  alive  and  well  in  Benin,  too!"  said  Bob  Shantz  of  Ontario. 

Shantz  and  his  wife,  Sue,  were  among  14  people  who  participated  in  one  of  two 
work  teams  that  came  to  this  West  African  nation  Jan.  15-Feb.  5  and  Jan.  29-Feb.  19. 

Working  with  Beninese  Christians,  under  the  leadership  of  a  Beninese  engineer 
and  architect,  they  hope  to  help  more  than  30  church  groups  create  a  common 
ground  and  a  simple  home  for  the  three-year-old  Bible  seminar  begun  by  MBM. 

Participants  in  the  teams  raised  $45,000  to  go  toward  the  cost  of  the  project,  in 
addition  to  covering  their  own  travel  expenses.  That  helped  make  the  project  possi- 
ble as  an  average  of  20  Beninese  Christians  each  day  donated  their  time  and  labor. 

The  groups  completed  much  of  the  foundation  work  for  a  large  classroom  and 
meeting  hall  and  auxiliary  building. 


Crossing  Cultures- 

The  cornerstone  of  EMU's  Global  Village  Curriculum  is  our  cross- 
cultural  program.  Our  students,  led  by  EMU  professors,  travel  and 
study  in  a  variety  of  locations.  They  broaden  their  world  view  and 
expand  their  career  possibilities. 


Check  us  out. 

1-800-368-2665 
e-mail:  admiss@emu.edu 
web  site:  http://www.emu.edu 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801-2462 
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•  Resignations  announced. 

Goshen  (Ind.)  College  dean  of 
student  development  Norm 
Kauffman,  who  served  for  28 
years  at  Goshen,  has  resigned 
as  a  result  of  administrative 
reshaping  by  president  Shir- 
ley H.  Showalter.  According  to 
provost  John  Yordy,  members 
of  the  president's  council  were 
informed  that  their  contracts 
would  not  be  renewed  unless 
Showalter,  who  began  as  pres- 
ident on  Jan.  1,  chose  to  keep 
them  on  her  administrative 
team.  Kauffman  had  served 
as  an  administrator  at  Go- 
shen College  for  28  years. 
Business  manager  Mardene 
Kelly  has  also  resigned,  effec- 
tive July  1 . 

•  CPTers  begin  700-hour 
fast.  Members  of  the  Chris- 
tian Peacemaker  Team  in  He- 
bron, West  Bank,  began  a 
700-hour  (29-day)  fast  on 
Mar.  1  on  behalf  of  the  700 
Palestinian  families  sched- 
uled to  lose  their  homes  be- 
cause their  land  is  adjacent  to 
Israeli  settlements  or  bypass 
roads.  In  violation  of  the  Oslo 
II  Peace  Accords,  the  Israeli 
government  recently  issued 
the  demolition  orders.  The 
five  team  members  will  carry 
out  the  public  fast  in  Hebron 
and  conclude  Easter  morning. 
The  team  is  requesting  CPT 
supporters  to  join  the  "Fast 
for  Rebuilding"  through  fast- 
ing, prayer,  and  action. 

•  Churches  call  for  prayer. 

Churches  in  Thailand  are  call- 
ing for  a  global  day  of  prayer 
for  peace  in  Burma  on  Mar. 
16.  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee workers  in  Thailand 
report  that  in  February,  thou- 
sands of  people  from  Burma 
fled  into  Thailand  as  Burma's 
government  launched  an  of- 
fensive against  Karen  guerilla 
fighters  (the  Karen  are  one  of 
Burma's  67  ethnic  groups).  On 
Feb.  26,  the  Thai  army  forced 
hundreds  of  refugees  back 
into  Burma.  Aid  agencies 
were  unable  to  reach  them. 
MCC  worker  Max  Ediger 
helped  to  initiate  the  call  for 
prayer.— MCC 

•  Best-sellers.  The  top  five 
best-selling  books  for  adults  at 
Provident  Bookstores  in  Feb- 
ruary were:  Confession  of 
Faith  in  a  Mennonite  Perspec- 
tive, Tribulation  Force  by  Tim 
LaHaye  and  Jerry  Jenkins, 
Left  Behind  by  Tim  LaHaye 
and  Jerry  Jenkins,  Living 
Faith  by  Jimmy  Carter,  and 
More  Stories  for  Little  Chil- 
dren by  Donna  McKee  Rhodes. 


•  Pastor  transitions: 

Michael  R.  Zehr  was  installed  as 
associate  pastor  of  North  Clin- 
ton Mennonite  Church,  Wau- 
seon,  Ohio,  on  Feb.  23. 

•  Missionary  transitions: 

Glenn  Cordell  completed  an 
Eastern  Mennonite  Missions 
assignment  in  Nairobi,  Ken- 
ya, in  January.  His  address  is 
110-A  Lincoln  Way  West,  Mc- 
Connellsburg,  PA  17233. 

Beth  Kauffman  returned  to  the 
United  States  on  Mar.  2  after 
a  term  with  EMM  in  Sweden. 
She  plans  to  return  to  Sweden 


as  the  leader  of  a  Youth  Evan- 
gelism Service  team. 

•  Coming  events: 

Illinois  Mennonite  College  Fair, 
Mennonite  Church  of  Normal, 
Apr.  13.  Presidents  from  East- 
ern Mennonite  University  and 
Bethel,  Bluffton,  Conrad 
Grebel,  Goshen,  and  Hesston 
colleges  will  participate  in  a 
roundtable  discussion,  fol- 
lowed by  seminars. 

'Quietly  Landed?',  Salford  Men- 
nonite Church,  Harleysville, 
Pa.,  Apr.  26  and  27.  The  pre- 
sentation is  an  original  compo- 


sition by  Carol  Ann  Weaver 
and  a  group  of  Ontario-based 
women  dramatists,  poets,  and 
musicians.  More  information 
is  available  from  610  287-5899. 

Young  Adult  Network  retreat, 
Eastern  Mennonite  Universi- 
ty, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  May  8- 
10.  "Living  Unplugged"  is  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Young  Adult 
Reference  Council  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  Mennonite 
Church.  Pam  Peters-Pries  is 
the  speaker.  Application 
deadline  is  Apr.  30.  More  in- 
formation from  717  687-7910 
or  219  862-2595. 

Christian  Community  Health 
Fellowship  annual  conference, 
Raleigh,  N.C.,  May  29-June  1. 
Speakers  include  Noel  Castel- 
lanos,  Teresa  Maldonado,  and 
Carolyn  Parks.  CCHF  is  an 
interdenominational  organiza- 
tion dedicated  to  "living  out 
the  gospel  through  health  care 
among  the  poor."  More  infor- 
mation from  215  877-1200. 

•  New  books: 

Complete  Evangelism:  The 
Luke-Acts  Model,  by  Pedrito 
U.  Maynard-Reid,  is  an  over- 
view of  Luke  and  Acts  that 
calls  Christians  to  a  wholistic 
evangelism  in  which  personal 
and  social  concerns  are  equal- 
ly significant.  Available  from 
Herald  Press  at  800  245-7894. 

Prayer  Book  for  Earnest  Chris- 
tians, translated  and  edited 
by  Leonard  Gross,  is  a  collec- 
tion of  300-year-old  prayers 
from  the  Anabaptist  tradition. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  all 
the  prayers  of  the  current  edi- 
tion of  Die  ernsthafte 
Christenpflicht  are  available 
in  English  translation.  Avail- 
able from  Herald  Press  at  800 
245-7894. 

•  Job  openings: 

Assistant  director  of  health  care  / 
Terraces  Health  Care  admin- 
istrator, Greencroft,  Ind.  Re- 
sponsibilities include  as- 
sisting the  director  of  health 
care  in  managing  daily  opera- 
tions and  supervising  certain 
departments.  Qualifications 
include  college  degree  and 
possession  of  or  ability  to  se- 
cure a  nursing  home  admin- 
istrator license  in  Indiana. 
Send  letter  of  interest,  resu- 
me, salary  history  and  re- 
quirements, and  list  of  refer- 
ences to  Tim  Croyle,  Director 
of  Human  Resources,  Green- 
croft, PO  Box  819,  Goshen,  IN 
46527-0819. 

Music  instructor,  Rockway  Men- 
nonite Collegiate,  Kitchener, 
Ont.  Begins  in  September.  Re- 
sponsibilities include  lead- 
ership and  coordination,  with 


Clothing  drive  yields  over  1,000  items.  Goshen,  Ind. 
(GC) — Sophomore  Tara  Swartzendruber  (left)  and  first-year 
student  Laura  Schildt  sort  and  count  clothing  items  for  the 
Goshen  College  campus-wide  clothing  drive.  From  Feb.  10- 
17,  PAX,  the  student  peace  club,  organized  a  campus-wide 
clothing  drive  to  benefit  Faith  Mission  in  Elkhart  and  the 
Mother's  Club  at  Belmont  Mennonite  Church,  an  organiza- 
tion that  provides  clothing  to  lower-income  mothers.  PAX 
members  placed  drop  boxes  on  every  dorm  floor  and  in  the 
Union  Building  and  set  their  goal  at  1,000  items. 

"We  didn't  feel  that  was  too  lofty  because  it's  just  one  item 
per  person,"  says  Swartzendruber,  an  organizer  of  the  drive. 
By  the  time  the  counting  was  done,  the  final  tally  was  just 
over  the  millennium  mark  at  1,018.  The  clothing  drive  was 
an  extension  of  Simple  Living  Month,  in  which  PAX  mem- 
bers made  a  personal  choice  to  reduce  their  food  intake  and 
their  clothing  wardrobe  from  Oct.  15  to  Nov.  15.  The  simple- 
living  experiment  influenced  Swartzendruber's  decision  to 
organize  the  clothing  drive.  "The  more  I  thought  about  it,  I 
wanted  to  find  a  more  concrete  way  to  respond  to  that 
month,"  says  Swartzendruber.  — Matthew  Smith 
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Theological  education  on-line.  Harrisonburg,  Va.  (EMU) — Sergio  Milandri  from 
South  Africa  works  on  an  assignment  in  the  introductory  seminary-level  class,  "New  Tes- 
tament: Text  in  Context,"  the  first  distance  learning  course  being  offered  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite  University. 

The  10  participants  in  this  pilot  course  connect  with  their  instructor,  Paul  M.  Zehr  of 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  fellow  classmates  through  computers.  They  live  in  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, California,  and  New  York.  Students  range  in  age  from  .26  to  53  and  have  vocations 
as  diverse  as  dairy  farmer,  cardiologist,  software  engineer,  and  pastor. 

Students  interact  on-line  around  discussion  and  reflection  questions  monitored  by  the 
instructor.  Students'  final  grades  will  be  determined  by  the  quality  of  work  on  weekly  as- 
signments and  participation  in  the  group  discussions. 

"Everyone  is  expected  to  comment,  which  is  rare  for  most  classes,"  says  Milandri,  who 

says  he  is  excited  about  the  cyber- 
space class.  "Comments  are  written 
and  filed  so  that  one  can  ponder  them 
and  then  answer  appropriately." 

Milandri  says  that  although  he 
misses  the  visual  component  of  a 
classroom  setting,  "it  is  wonderful  to 
think  that  so  diverse  and  scattered  a 
group  of  people  can  have  this  ongoing 
interaction  on  a  meaningful  level." 

Marie  S.  Morris,  who  chairs 
EMU's  distance  learning  committee, 
says  that  unlike  video  conferencing, 
"the  use  of  electronic  mail  fosters  in- 
teractive learning  between  the  pro- 
fessor and  classmates  but  in  the 
comfort  of  one's  home." — Jim  Bishop 


other  music  teachers,  of  choral, 
orchestral,  and  academic  music 
programs.  Training  in  choral 
and  orchestral  music,  valid 
teaching  certificates,  and  effec- 
tive relational  skills  with 
young  people  are  preferred.  Ap- 
plication deadline  is  Apr.  14. 
Send  resume  to  Terry  Schellen- 
berg,  Principal,  Rockway  Men- 
nonite  Collegiate,  110  Doon 
Rd.,  Kitchener,  ON  N2G  3C8. 

Outdoor  learning  coordinator, 
Camp  Friedenswald,  Casso- 
polis,  Mich.  Responsibilities  in- 
clude directing  all  aspects  of  the 
camp's  outdoor  education  pro- 
gram including  nature  pro- 
grams, ropes  course,  nature 
center,  and  marketing  of  pro- 
gram. Full-time,  year-round 
salaried  position  includes  hous- 
ing and  insurance.  Naturalist 
and  teaching  skills  preferred. 
Application  deadline  is  Mar.  20. 
More  information  from  Christo- 
pher Gill  at  616  476-9744. 

Program  director,  Spruce  Lake 
Retreat,  Canadensis,  Pa.  Re- 
sponsibilities include  plan- 
ning, leading,  and  monitoring 
programs.  Salaried  position 
begins  in  June.  Send  resume 
or  contact  Paul  Beiler,  Spruce 
Lake  Retreat,  RR  #1,  Box  605, 
Canadensis,  PA  18325. 

Volunteers,  Ten  Thousand  Vil- 
lages warehouse,  Akron,  Pa. 
Ten  Thousand  Villages  is  a 
handicraft  marketing  pro- 
gram of  Mennonite  Central 
Committee.  Volunteers  serve 
four-month  terms  in  all  areas 
of  processing  orders.  Current 
openings  are  May- August  and 
September-December.  More 
information  is  available  from 
Sherri  Ober  at  717  859-8100. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Beech,   Louisville,  Ohio: 

Robert  Krabill,  Jeanelle  Lin- 
der,  Neal  Linder,  Jarrod  Mot- 
tice,  and  Ryan  Richards. 

Blough,  Hollsopple,  Pa.:  Mil- 
dred Miller. 

Boyer,  Middleburg,  Pa.:  Carl 
Reinford. 

Clinton  Frame,  Goshen,  Ind.: 
Jason  Bontrager,  Crystal 
Nofziger,  Robyn  Mast,  and 
Lindsy  Diener. 

Landisville,  Pa.:  Amy  En- 
gland, Wendell  Dillinger,  Lois 
Rohrer,  Jerri  Gouba,  John 
and  Karen  Gyger,  Beth 
Hower,  Jim  and  Emily  Ipsen, 
Don  and  Jane  Nye,  Cory 
Rankin,  Lavonne  Stutzman, 
Lynn  Turner,  and  Mike  and 
Mary  Kay  Witmer. 

Maple  Grove,  Atglen,  Pa.: 
Becky  Hass,  Jessica  Lusby, 
Matthew  Ressler,  Brandon 


Umble,  Dorothy  Yoder,  and 
Kenneth  Yost. 

South  Hutchinson,  Kan.: 
Tisha  Beeson,  Sheldon  Yoder, 
Joseph  Allen,  Annastasia 
Allen,  Terry  Stucky,  Lisa 
Stucky,  and  Marie  Mast. 

Springdale,  Waynesboro, 
Va.:  Jill  Zirkle,  Morgan  Cline, 
Jennifer  Laub,  Sarah  Poin- 
dexter,  Suzanne  Shenk,  and 
Kristi  Wenger. 

Sunnyslope,  Phoenix,  Ariz.: 
Terry  Miles. 

Whitestone,  Hesston,  Kan.: 
Don  and  Pam  Weaver. 

Zion,  Pryor,  Okla.:  Carlton 
Coblentz,  Kristy  Coblentz, 
Darren  Chupp,  Mary  Beth 
Hershberger,  Isaac  Matthews, 
Emily  Miller,  John  A.  Miller, 
Karen  Miller,  and  Bradley 
Unrau. 

Zurich,  Ont.:  Ruth  Nicholls, 
Nick  Nicholls,  and  Jean 
Hewer. 


BIRTHS 


Amstutz,  Lisa  Headings  and 
Michael,  Orrville,  Ohio,  Kate- 
lyn  Ruth  (first  child),  Feb.  13. 

Bachman,  Carolyn  Grasse  and 
Donald,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Don- 
ald Franklin  III  (second 
child),  Feb.  17. 


Burbank,  Lynda  Kropf  and 
Tim,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Justin 
Tyler  (second  child),  Feb.  16. 

Cooper,  Donna  Gingerich  and 
Tim,  Zurich,  Ont.,  Kerstan 
Brianne  (third  child),  Feb.  13. 

Gant,  Mary  Tibbs  and  Erwin, 
Blue  Bell,  Pa.,  Erwin  Brent 
(first  child),  Jan.  10. 

Gingerich,  Monica  Gingerich 
and  Richard,  Zurich,  Ont., 
Hannah  Lauren  (first  child), 
Jan.  28. 

Hochstedler,  Shari  and  Troy, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Anthony  Taylor 
(second  child),  Feb.  13. 

Isaacs,  Lauri  Wedel  and 
Michael,  Hesston,  Kan., 
Alexander  Michael  (first 
child),  Feb.  12. 

Miller,  Julie  Gross  and  Timo- 
thy, Millmont,  Pa.,  Madison 
Ann  (second  child),  Feb.  11. 

Schmidt,  Lynn  Harder  and 
Steve,  Hutchinson,  Kan., 
Evan  Luke  (third  child),  Jan. 
29. 

Schmucker,  Norma  and  Rod- 
ney, Leesburg,  Ind.,  Janelle 
Elise  (second  child),  Feb.  2. 

Short,  Rebecca  Hackworth  and 
Kevin,  Stryker,  Ohio,  Caleb 
Michael  (second  child),  Feb. 
6. 

Stoltzfus,  Vera  Burkholder  and 
James,  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  Tyler 
James  (first  child),  Jan.  31. 

Stuckey,  Rebecca  Stuckey  and 


Sandal  Badger,  West  Unity, 
Ohio,  Jordin  Ann  (first  child), 
Feb.  10. 

Trauger,  Rachelle  Leather- 
man  and  Gary,  Telford,  Pa., 
Evan  Richard  (first  child), 
Jan.  30. 

Warner,  Elisha,  Arlington, 
Kan.,  Destiny  Rachelle  (first 
child),  Feb.  10. 

Wolfer,  Kay  Ediger  and  Gary, 
Buhler,  Kan.,  Olivia  Kae 
(third  child),  born  Oct.  15, 
1995,  adopted  Nov.  13,  1996. 

Yang,  Yajue  Huang  and  Xiaoqi, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Catherine 
Yang  (first  child),  Dec.  13. 


MARRIAGES 


Andrysiak-Cataldo:  Shelley 
Andrysiak,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 
(Belmont),  and  Tim  Cataldo, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  (Belmont),  Dec. 
22,  by  Duane  Beck. 

Beeson-Yoder:  Tisha  Beeson, 
Hutchinson,  Kan.  (South 
Hutchinson),  and  Sheldon 
Yoder,  Hutchinson,  Kan. 
(South  Hutchinson),  Feb.  1, 
by  Howard  Wagler. 

Gaby-Hunsberger:  Chris 
Gaby,  Goshen,  Ind.  (Belmont), 
and  Tonya  Hunsberger, 
Goshen,  Ind.  (Belmont),  Dec. 
21,  by  Duane  Beck. 
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DEATHS 


Bitikofer,  Cora  Jane  Bond, 

82,  Albany,  Ore.  Born:  Oct. 
17,  1914,  Hubbard,  Ore.,  to 
William  and  Dorothy  Evers 
Bond.  Died:  Jan.  30,  1997,  Al- 
bany, Ore.  Survivors — hus- 
band: Chester  Melvin  Biti- 
kofer; children:  Melvin,  Merle, 
Ervin,  Phares,  Thelma  Mar- 
tin, Eudene  Snyder,  Maxine 
Stoltzfus;  brother  and  sisters: 
George  Bond,  Ella  Miller, 
Alice  Hartline,  Frances  Mar- 
tin, Laura  Carlson;  14  grand- 
children, 7  great-grandchil- 
dren. Funeral:  Feb.  7,  West- 
ern Mennonite  Church,  by 
Maynard  Headings  and  Louis 
Lehman.  Burial:  Restlawn 
Memory  Gardens. 

Charles,  Hiram  Mowrer,  86, 
East  Petersburg,  Pa.  Born: 
May  9,  1910,  Ontario,  Calif., 
to  Benjamin  Landis  and 
Frances  Ann  Mowrer 
Charles.  Died:  Feb.  15,  1997, 
Lititz,  Pa.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: Carolyn  C.  Wenger, 
Judy  L.  King,  Benjamin  L.; 
one  grandchild,  one  great- 
grandchild. Predeceased  by: 
Anna  Landis  Charles  (wife) 
and  Dorothy  Ann  (daughter). 
Funeral  and  burial:  Feb.  18, 
East  Petersburg  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Karl  Steffy, 
Phillip  King,  John  Shenk, 
and  Jay  Todd. 

Detweiler,  Joyce  M.  Snyder, 
69,  Sellersville,  Pa.  Born: 
Aug.  13,  1927,  Sumneytown, 
Pa.,  to  Adam  and  Sarah  McK- 
night  Snyder.  Died:  Feb.  13, 
1997,  Sellersville,  Pa.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Sharon  L. 
Jacoby,  Carol  J.  Watson, 
Gayle  J.  Detweiler;  brothers 
and  sisters:  John  W.  and 
Samuel  H.  Snyder,  Jean  H. 
Bair,  Grace  A.  Logar,  Myrtle 
E.  Fitzgerald,  Martine  E. 
Hersh,  Sarah  A.  Benner;  4 
grandchildren,  one  great- 
grandchild. Predeceased  by: 
Paul  K.  Detweiler  (husband). 
Funeral  and  burial:  Feb.  17, 
Rockhill  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Michael  L.  Derstine. 

Eby,  Lloyd  A.,  76,  Chambers- 
burg,  Pa.  Born:  Dec.  19,  1920, 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  to  Ira  and 
Lydia  Eby.  Died:  Dec.  26, 
1996,  Chambersburg,  Pa.  Sur- 
vivors— children;  Lloyd  Jr., 
Miriam  Jones,  Lois  White, 
James,  Nelson,  Alta  Lawyer; 
brothers  and  sisters:  David, 
Harold,  Wayne,  Glen,  Eldon, 
Louise,  Dorothy.  Predeceased 
by:  Leona  Eby  (wife).  Funeral 
and  burial:  Dec.  29,  Cham- 
bersburg Mennonite  Church, 
by  Preston  Frey  and  Jerry 
Traisler. 


Heatwole,   Elmer   J.,  94, 

Waynesboro,  Va.  Born:  June 
20,  1902,  Waynesboro,  Va.,  to 
Etter  F.  and  Margaret 
Weaver  Heatwole.  Died:  Feb. 

13,  1997,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
Survivors — wife:  Fannie  Mar- 
tin Heatwole;  children:  Ken- 
neth, Harold,  Stanley,  Louise 
Heatwole  Miller;  brothers  and 
sisters:  Alvin  W.,  Galen  A., 
Florence  Heatwole  Smith, 
Alta  Mae;  11  grandchildren, 
15  great-grandchildren.  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  Feb.  17, 
Springdale  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Mark  Wenger  and 
Dan  Longenecker. 

Jutzi,  Nelson  Samuel,  57, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  Born:  Aug.  24, 
1939,  Gadshill,  Ont.,  to 
Samuel  and  Sarah  Jutzi. 
Died:  Feb.  7,  1997,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.  Survivors — wife:  Shir- 
ley Ropp  Jutzi;  children: 
Richard,  Paul,  Kristine 
Romine;  brothers  and  sisters: 
David,  Stanley,  John,  Helen 
Cook,  Grace  Brimblecombe, 
Marjory  Brimblecomb;  6 
grandchildren.  Funeral:  Feb. 

14,  Grace  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Ray  Smee  and  James  L. 
Kropf.  Body  donated  for  med- 
ical research. 

Kandel,  Daniel  W.,  88,  Sugar- 
creek,  Ohio.  Born:  June  2, 
1908,  Trail,  Ohio,  to  William 
and  Lucinda  Hostetler  Kan- 
del. Died:  Feb.  13,  1997, 
Dover,  Ohio.  Survivors — 
wife:  Alma  Sommers  Kandel; 
children:  Glenn,  Robert, 
Durlan,  Clarence,  Minnie 
Riffle,  Nancy  Schneider; 


brothers  and  sisters:  Roman, 
Paul,  Vernon,  Sue  Speelman, 
Mary  Weaver,  Alta  Kandel; 
16  grandchildren,  10  great- 
grandchildren. Funeral  and 
burial:  Feb.  16,  Walnut 
Creek  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Ross  A.  Miller  and  Don 
Hamsher. 
Lehman,  Howard  F.,  94, 
Chambersburg,  Pa.  Born: 
Nov.  29,  1902,  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  to  Joseph  E.  and  Eleono- 
ra  Frey  Lehman.  Died:  Feb.  2, 
1997,  Chambersburg,  Pa.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Martha  Martin 
Lehman;  children:  Lewis  M., 
Martha  Frey,  Eleonora  Mar- 
tin, Jean  Hampton,  Cora;  sis- 
ter: Rhoda  Herr;  20  grandchil- 
dren, 37  great-grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Mary  Martin 
Lehman  (first  wife)  and  Jay  L. 
(son).  Funeral  and  burial: 
Feb.  6,  Chambersburg  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Jerry  Roth, 
Preston  Frey,  and  Vernon 
Isner. 

Martin,  Adam  R.,  86,  Mau 

gansville,  Pa.  Born:  May  3, 
1910,  Ringgold,  Pa.,  to  Denton 
T.  and  Mary  Reecher  Martin. 
Died:  Feb.  7,  1997,  Chambers- 
burg, Pa.  Survivors — wife: 
Martha  G.  Showalter  Martin; 
children:  Betty  Jane  Horst, 
Arlin  R.,  Leo  E.;  foster  daugh- 
ter: Antionette  Klassan  Neu- 
feld;  half-sister:  Mary  Weber; 
13  grandchildren,  17  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Alta  Grace  Hertzler 
(daughter).  Funeral  and  buri- 
al: Feb.  10,  Mount  Zion  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Roger  R. 


Martin,  David  Thomas,  and 
Robert  Martin. 

Miller,  Delbert  W.,  55,  Middle- 
bury,  Ind.  Born:  Sept.  28, 
1941,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  to 
Jonas  E.  and  Fannie  Bon- 
trager  Miller.  Died:  Jan.  22, 
1997,  Middlebury,  Ind.  Sur- 
vivors— mother;  brothers  and 
sister:  Nelson,  Vern  J.,  Verba 
DeMauro;  stepsisters:  Vir- 
ginia Yoder,  Judy  Hogen- 
dobler,  Phyllis  Dozier,  Kathy 
Long.  Funeral:  Jan.  25,  First 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Linford 
Martin.  Burial:  Grace  Lawn 
Cemetery. 

Nussbaum,  Melvin  Nevin,  76, 
Kidron,  Ohio.  Born:  Dec.  6, 
1920,  Kidron,  Ohio,  to  Sam 
and  Katherine  Lehman  Nuss- 
baum. Died:  Feb.  11,  1997, 
Walnut  Creek,  Ohio.  Sur- 
vivors— sisters:  Ida  Schneck, 
Ada  Nussbaum,  Mildred 
Stauffer,  Pearl  Zuercher.  Pre- 
deceased by:  Edna  Berkey 
Nussbaum  (wife).  Funeral 
and  burial:  Feb.  14,  Kidron 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Her- 
man Myers  and  Aldus  Wing- 
ard. 

Stahl,  Wendell  Lee,  47,  St. 

Louis,  Mo.  Born:  Nov.  10, 
1949,  Bryan,  Ohio,  to  Willis 
and  Kathleen  Stahl.  Died: 
Feb.  8,  1997,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Survivors — parents;  sister: 
Joyce.  Congregational  mem- 
bership: Salem  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral:  Feb.  12, 
Hollingshead  Funeral  Home, 
by  Cliff  Brubaker  and  Ned 
Wyse.  Burial:  Lockport  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 


Communication  and  Change 

for  anyone  facing  changes  in  •    organizational  structure 

•  communication  and  media  •  personnel 

•  technology  •    corporate  identity 

What:     Council  on  Church  and  Media  (CCM)  annual  convention 

When:    Thursday  evening,  May  8,  to  Saturday  afternoon.  May  10,  1997 

Where:   Harley  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Details:  For  more  information  contact  CCM  executive  secretary  Dave 

Linscheid,  P.O.  Box  347,  Newton,  KS  671 14,  phone  (316)  283- 
51 00,  fax  (31 6)  283-0454,  e-mail  davel@gcmc.org 


CCM  serves  communicators,  designers,  marketers 
and  others  in  the  Mennonite  and  Brethren  family 
of  faith. 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


From  cowboy  hat  to  Sikh  turban 


Even  before  I  took  off  for  Mennonite  World 
Conference  Assembly  in  India  this  past  January, 
I  knew  I'd  be  exposed  to  some  of  the  world's  other 
religions.  What  I  didn't  know  was  how  soon. 

The  seat  between  me  and  a  young  Indian 
woman  remained  empty  until  just  before  the 
plane's  doors  closed.  Then  a  Texan  showed  up 
and  said,  "I'll  be  glad  to  change  seats  with 
either  of  you."  Neither  of  us  moved. 

I  guessed  he  was  a  Texan  by  his  drawl  and  by 
his  cowboy  hat.  Yes,  he  was  from  Houston, 
going  to  India  to  visit  his  father,  five  hours  out- 
side Delhi.  He  was  investigating  starting  a  bus- 
iness in  India — doing  what  he  didn't  say. 

He  did  want  to  talk  about  his  religion.  It  was 
founded  by  a  guru  named  Nanak.  He  believed  in 
one  god,  the  "cause  of  all  causes."  Humans  were 
on  this  earth  to  obtain  salvation  through  "honest 
living,"  i.e.,  "rendering  service  to  humanity  and 
engendering  tolerance  and  brotherly  love  for  all." 

Had  he  ever  heard  of  Jesus,  I  asked  when  he 
stopped  for  a  breath.  Oh,  yes,  Jesus!  Wonderful 
person!  Much  like  his  guru.  Kind.  Loving.  A 
great  teacher. 

Not  that  he  believed  all  of  Jesus'  teachings. 
Take  the  one  about  it  being  easier  for  a  camel 
to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich 
person  to  enter  heaven;  followers  of  his  religion 
weren't  as  negative  toward  wealth  as  are  Chris- 
tians (we  are?).  Nor  did  they  believe  in  abso- 
lutely turning  the  other  cheek;  it  was  some- 
times righteous  "to  unsheath  the  sword." 

Finally  I  tired  of  talk  and,  with  those  subtle 
gestures  I  have  learned  through  air  travel,  sig- 
naled that  I  wanted  to  be  left  alone.  As  I  slipped 
into  a  semi-doze,  I  heard  the  Texan  continue  his 
conversation  with  his  other  seatmate. 

At  best  I  found  his  religion  quaint  if  not 
strange.  That's  also  how  I  felt  visiting  a  Hindu 
temple  later  in  India.  It  was  dark,  almost  omi- 
nous. It  was  also  commercial — I  had  to  pay  five 
rupees  (fifteen  cents)  just  for  the  privilege  of 
taking  pictures.  One  picture  was  of  a  woman, 
who  laid  her  baby,  surely  no  more  than  six 
weeks  old,  on  the  cold  cobblestones  and  then 
prostrated  herself  before  the  altar. 

The  group  I  was  with  also  visited  a  Muslim 
mosque,  a  Jewish  synagogue,  and  a  Sikh  temple. 
The  light  and  airiness  of  the  last  impressed  me 
most.  On  the  altar  hung  strings  of  colored  lights, 


flashing  much  like  Western  Christmas  decorations. 

The  Granthi  or  leader  (Sikhs  have  no  priests) 
sat  before  the  altar,  on  which  lay  the  Sikh  holy 
book,  covered  with  cloths.  Worshipers  brought 
garlands  of  flowers  which  the  Granthi  put  on 
the  book  or  hung  on  the  altar. 

I  sat  cross-legged  for  several  minutes,  shoes 
off,  head  covered,  just  watching.  Music  from 
three  men  with  tabla  and  drums  was  fervent 
but  upbeat.  So  were  the  faces  of  those  who 
came  to  worship:  whole  families,  old  people 
with  canes,  professionals  in  suits  and  ties,  poor 
folks  in  rags  off  the  streets. 

Outside,  I  decided  to  take  a  picture  of  this 
place  where  I  had  seen  worship  so  intense,  yet 
so  strange.  When  I  did,  I  felt  a  tap  on  my 
shoulder.  There  was  a  man  smiling  at  me — full 
beard,  India  dhoti,  Sikh  turban. 

"Remember  me?"  he  asked.  I  struggled.  Then 
it  hit  me.  Here  was  my  iWan  seatmate. 

We  didn't  have  long  to  talk — all  I  learned  was 
his  father  had  had  a  stroke  while  he  was  visit- 
ing and  that  the  business  investigation  wasn't 
going  well  either.  Then  he  was  gone.  Again. 

How  I  wished  he  could  have  taken  me  back 
into  that  temple  so  I  could  have  listened  as  he 
explained  what  was  happening  and  why.  For 
suddenly  his  religion,  once  so  strange,  was 
more  than  a  curiosity  to  me.  Because  I  had 
learned  to  know  one  of  its  believers,  albeit 
briefly,  I  was  ready  to  hear  more. 

Will  we  ever  meet  again?  I  don't  know. 
But  I  won't  rule  it  out.  Not  in  my 
wildest  imagination  would  I  have 
guessed  I  would  meet  my  New  York  to  Delhi 
seatmate  17  days  later  outside  a  small  temple 
in  the  middle  of  one  of  India's  largest  cities. 

If  we  do  meet,  I  won't  be  so  quick  to  shut  off 
the  conversation.  I  want  to  hear  more  about  a 
religion  that  makes  this  Texan  so  optimistic,  so 
upbeat,  so  friendly,  and  so  concerned  about 
others.  I  also  hope  we  have  time  to  talk  about 
the  camel  and  the  eye  of  the  needle  and  about 
turning  the  other  cheek. 

But  most  of  all,  I  want  to  tell  him  about 
Jesus.  I  want  him  to  know  Jesus  is  more  than  a 
good  teacher — he's  a  Savior.  Though  our  reli- 
gions may  be  much  the  same,  their  source  is 
not.  And  that  makes  all  the  difference. — jlp 
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The  way  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  (1): 

To  put  God  first  is 
to  love  the  enemy 

Unless  we  connect  peacemaking  with 
the  center  of  our  faith,  we  will  always  be 
tempted  to  treat  it  as  an  extra,  an  add- 
on, an  option  in  the  Christian's  life. 


During  World  War  II,  a  young  Mennonite 
conscientious  objector  who  did  not  have 
as  many  intellectual  capabilities  as  most 
of  his  peers  had  to  go  before  the  county  draft 
board.  His  parents  were  quite  worried  about 
whether  he  would  be  able  to  answer  the  ques- 
If  we  love  God  with  everything  we  have,  that  means         tions-  He  was  doing  fine  a  member  of  the 

that  God  is  our  ultimate  love,  loyalty,  and  object  of  our     draft  board  asked  him,  "What  Scripture  do  you 
worship.  We  bow  down  before  nothing  or  no  one  else.        have  to  back  up  your  claim  that  you  as  a  Chris- 
tian cannot  serve  in  the  army?" 

  The  young  man  reflected  for  a  moment  and 

ALSO  IN  THIS  ISSUE  saM  "Thou  shalt  not  kill." 

  Ihe  draft  board  member  was  not  satisfied. 

"What  other  Scripture  do  you  have  to  support 
P.  David  Glanzer:  your  claim?"  he  asked.  The  young  man  repeat- 

Stories  and  how  they  ed,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill." 

shape  our  lives  6        Irritated,  the  draft  board  member  demanded, 

"Don't  you  have  any  other  Scripture  verses  to 
Mennonite  Media  launches  back  your  claim?"  The  young  man  responded 

print  and  television  campaign  9     simply,  "Isn't  one  verse  enough?" 

The  draft  board  member  was  silent.  The 
Nighswander  appointed  young  man  got  his  CO  status. 

CMC  leadership  executive   9        While  we  can  admire  the  simplicity  of  this 
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At  the  center  of  our  faith  is  loving  God. 
This  is  the  first  commandment.  The  sec- 
ond commandment  is  like  it — loving  the 
neighbor,  who  may  even  be  an  enemy. 


young  man's  faith,  many  people  want  more 
than  one  Scripture  verse  as  a  basis  for  their 
lives.  As  foundational  as  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  and  other  texts  are  to  Christian  peace- 
making, we  must  learn  to  think  about  peace- 
making in  a  broader  context,  in  the  context  of 
the  center.  There  is  a  danger  in  prooftexting 
and  in  basing  our  peace  stance  only  on  Jesus' 
teaching.  Unless  we  connect  peacemaking  with 
the  center  of  our  faith,  we  will  always  be 
tempted  to  treat  it  as  an  extra,  an  add-on,  an 
option. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  in  part 
under  the  influence  of  fundamentalism, 
many  Mennonite  leaders  tended  to  treat 
conscientious  objection  to  military  service 
based  on  a  commitment  to  peace  and  nonresis- 
tance  as  a  Mennonite  "distinctive"  or  "re- 
striction." The  assumption  was  that  Menno- 
nites  could  agree  with  other  Christians  on  the 
fundamentals  of  the  faith.  But  Mennonites 
(and  other  historic  peace  churches)  had  found 
some  extra  things  in  the  Bible,  and  these  were 
the  "distinctives."  They  were  like  the  parsley 
garnishing  a  casserole — a  nice  touch  but  not  an 
essential  ingredient  of  faith.  The  more  liberal 
version  of  this  understanding  claims  that  every 
denomination  has  a  vocation,  a  unique  calling 
from  God.  So  while  Mennonites  have  a  vocation 
for  peacemaking,  Anglicans  and  Episcopalians 
have  a  vocation  for  liturgy,  and  so  forth. 

This  understanding  gives  the  impression 
that  peace  is  optional,  that  you  can  take  it  or 
leave  it,  and  that  what  you  believe  about 
peacemaking  is  independent  of  what  you  be- 
lieve about  God,  salvation,  the  nature  of  the 
church,  and  other  aspects  of  faith. 

The  new  Confession  of  Faith  in  a  Mennonite 
Perspective  takes  a  different  approach.  The 
issue  of  peacemaking  is  found  not  only  in  Arti- 
cle 22,  "Peace,  Justice,  and  Nonresistance,"  but 
also  woven  through  most  of  the  other  articles  of 
the  confession. 

In  Luke  10:25-28,  an  expert  in  Jewish  law 
asks  Jesus  a  key  question  about  the  center  of 
faith.  "What  must  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life?" 
That  is,  what  must  I  do  to  have  a  part  in  life 
with  God?  Jesus  turns  the  question  back  on  the 
lawyer,  who  gives  the  right  answer,  the  words 
known  to  every  good  Jew:  "You  shall  love  the 
Lord  your  God  with  all  your  heart,  and  with  all 
your  soul,  and  with  all  your  strength,  and  with 
all  your  mind"  (Deut.  6:5);  "and  your  neighbor 
as  yourself  (Lev.  19:18). 

If  we  love  God  with  everything  we  have 


(there  isn't  much  left  besides  heart,  soul, 
strength,  and  mind),  that  means  that  God  is 
our  ultimate  love,  loyalty,  and  object  of  our 
worship.  There  is  simply  no  way  we  can  apply 
this  verse  only  to  our  personal  lives;  it  has  to 
apply  to  our  public  lives  as  well.  Worship  is,  in 
fact,  a  very  public  and  political  act.  In  the  most 
concrete  origins  of  the  Hebrew  word  for  wor- 
ship, it  means  bowing  down,  face  on  the 
ground,  in  front  of  the  ruler. 

Until  the  significant  expansion  of  the  church 
into  the  Gentile  world,  the  connection  between 
the  ultimate  worship  of  God  and  military  ser- 
vice was  not  an  issue.  Jews  were  exempted 
from  Roman  military  service.  The  Romans 
wanted  it  that  way,  primarily  because  they 
didn't  want  soldiers  who  insisted  on  resting 
every  seventh  day.  Even  as  the  church  expand- 
ed among  the  Gentiles,  a  significant  number  of 
Gentiles  were  not  eligible  for  the  military: 
women,  of  course,  but  also  slaves.  So  partic- 
ipation in  the  military  only  gradually  became 
an  issue  for  believers. 

In  the  early  centuries  of  the  church,  before 
the  time  of  the  Roman  emperor  Constantine, 
the  church  still  taught  that  Christians  should 
not  be  part  of  the  Roman  army.  The  church 
based  its  peace  teaching  not  only  on  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  but  on  Scriptures  against 
idolatry.  The  main  problem  they  saw  with  the 
military  was  idolatry.  To  be  a  Roman  soldier 
required  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance,  the 
sacramentum,  and  for  many  soldiers  it  required 
giving  a  pinch  of  incense  to  Caesar.  Caesar  was 
to  be  called  "savior"  and  "lord."  So  no  matter 
what  one  believed  about  warfare  in  the  Old 
Testament,  becoming  part  of  the  Roman 
military  meant  breaking  the  first  command- 
ment of  the  Ten,  "You  shall  have  no  other  gods 
before  me." 

The  church  father  Tertullian  wrote,  "When 
a  man  has  become  a  believer  and  faith  has 
been  sealed,  there  must  be  either  an  im- 
mediate abandonment  of  it,  which  has  been  the 
course  with  many,  or  all  sorts  of  quibbling  must 
be  resorted  to  in  order  to  avoid  offending  God, 
and  that  is  not  allowed  even  outside  of  military 
service.  .  .  .  Neither  does  military  service  hold 
out  escape  from  punishment  for  sins.  .  .  .  For  if 
one  is  pressed  to  the  offering  of  sacrifice  and 
the  sheer  denial  of  Christ  by  the  necessity  of 
torture  or  of  punishment ...  an  excuse  of  this 
sort  overturns  the  entire  essence  of  our  sacra- 
ment." 

Idolatry  was  present  not  just  in  ritual,  but  in 
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military  life  itself,  where  the  emperor  took  the 
role  of  lord.  Tertullian  also  wrote  in  the  docu- 
ment "On  Idolatry"  (A.D.  211):  "But  now  the 
question  is  whether  a  believer  can  become  a 
soldier  and  whether  a  soldier  can  be  admitted 
into  the  faith  even  if  he  is  a  member  only  of  the 
rank  and  file  who  are  not  required  to  take  part 
in  sacrifice  or  capital  punish- 
ment. There  can  be  no  compati- 
bility between  .  .  .  the  standard 
of  the  devil,  the  camp  of  light 
and  the  camp  of  darkness.  One 
soul  cannot  serve  two  masters — 
God  and  Caesar." 

This  does  not  mean  that 
idolatry  was  the  only  theo- 
logical issue  involved.  There 
was  also  an  understanding 
that  violence  was  not  the  way 
of  Jesus.  For  example,  the 
church  father  Cyprian  wrote, 
"The  world  is  wet  with  mutual 
blood[shed]:  and  homicide  is  a 
crime  when  individuals  com- 
mit it,  [but]  it  is  called  a  vir- 
tue when  it  is  carried  on  pub- 
licly." 

In  the  20th  century,  Men- 
nonites  have  usually  made 
the  argument  against  mili- 
tary service  in  terms  of  nonvio- 
lence. Important  theological 
work  has  been  done  connecting 
peace  with  Jesus'  cross  and 
resurrection;  however,  we  have 
done  less  with  the  issue  of 
idolatry  and  the  military.  Al- 
though U.S.  and  Canadian 
soldiers  are  not  literally  offering 
pinches  of  incense,  the  question 
remains  of  where  one's  ultimate 
allegiance  lies.  There  are  still 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  the  ex- 
pectation of  complete  obedience 
to  the  commander-in-chief  and  every  other 
commanding  officer.  People  in  the  military 
commit  themselves  to  obey  the  military  chain 
of  command,  no  matter  what.  There  is  accep- 
tance of  the  assumption  that  freedom  can  be 
defended  only  by  violence  or  threat  of  violence 
Identity  is  placed  with  the  nation-state  rather 
than  with  God's  holy  nation. 

This  is  obviously  a  problem  also  for  people 
who  are  not  in  the  military.  In  Oklahoma,  for 
example,  one  cannot  get  a  state  job,  whether 


teaching  at  a  state  university  or  typing  at  the 
state  house,  without  signing  a  loyalty  oath.  But 
it  is  especially  an  issue  in  the  military  because 
of  the  chain  of  command  and  less  freedom  one 
has  just  to  quit  when  asked  to  do  something 
against  one's  conscience.  This  question  of 
putting  God  first  is  part  of  the  reason  that 


Mennonites  traditionally  have  taught  rejection 
not  only  of  combat  service  but  also  of  noncom- 
batant  roles  in  the  military. 

To  serve  and  to  love  God  above  all  else 
means  to  love  the  neighbor,  even  if  the  neigh- 
bor is  an  enemy.  This  was  also  the  under- 
standing of  the  early  church.  The  early  docu- 
ment known  as  the  "Didache"  says  it  this 
way:  "This  is  the  way  of  life:  first,  thou  shalt 
love  the  God  who  made  thee,  secondly,  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself:  and  all  things  whatsoev- 
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In  the  20th  century,  Mennonites  have 
argued  against  military  service  in  terms 
of  nonviolence.  We  have  done  less  with 
the  issue  of  idolatry  and  the  military. 


er  thou  wouldest  not  should  happen  to  thee, 
do  not  thou  to  another.  .  .  .  Thou  shalt  not 
plan  any  evil  against  thy  neighbour.  Thou 
shalt  not  hate  any  one;  but  some  thou  shalt 
reprove,  on  some  thou  shalt  have  mercy,  for 
some  thou  shalt  pray,  and  some  thou  shalt 
love  above  thine  own  soul." 

There  is  a  connection  between  loving  God 
and  loving  the  neighbor,  even  when  the 
neighbor  is  an  enemy.  When  Jesus  praised 
the  lawyer  for  knowing  the  two  most  impor- 
tant commandments,  the  lawyer  needed  a 
little  more  explanation  of  the  second  com- 
mandment: "Love  your  neighbor  as  yourself." 
He  asked, "Who  is  my  neighbor?"  Jesus  an- 
swered him  with  a  narrative  about  enemies 
now  known  as  the  story  of  the  good  Samar- 
itan. 

The  point  of  the  story  cannot  be  grasped 
until  we  understand  that  the  wounded 
man  is  a  Jew  and  the  one  who  stops  to 
help  was  a  Samaritan.  In  first-century 
Palestine,  Jews  and  Samaritans  were  enemies. 
Samaritans  were  looked  down  upon  and  avoid- 
ed by  Jews.  What  does  it  mean  for  a  Samaritan 
to  love  a  Jewish  neighbor?  For  the  Samaritan 
in  Jesus'  story,  it  meant  giving  of  himself,  his 
time,  and  his  money  to  help  the  representative 
of  an  "enemy"  group. 

In  other  words,  love  of  neighbor  implied  love 
of  enemy — not  only  not  killing  the  enemy,  but 
not  letting  the  enemy  die.  It  meant  not  just 
love  of  a  personal  enemy  but  love  of  an  ethnic 
and  national  enemy. 

Putting  God  first  is  connected  with  loving 
enemies.  Matthew  5  reminds  us  of  God's  gifts 
to  all,  whether  people  are  good  or  bad.  Romans 
5  reminds  us  that  God  loved  us  and  sent  Jesus 
the  Son  for  us  when  we  were  still  enemies  of 
God.  This  God  who  has  shown  us  so  much  love 
calls  us  also  to  love  our  enemies. 

At  the  center  of  our  faith  is  loving  God.  This 
is  the  first  commandment.  And  the  second  is 
like  it — loving  the  neighbor,  who  may  be  an 
enemy. 

Lois  Barrett,  Wichita,  Kan.,  serves  as  exec- 
utive secretary  for  the  Commission  on  Home 
Ministries  of  the  General  Conference  Menno- 
nite  Church  (GCMC).  This  article,  the  first  of 
a  series  of  three,  is  adapted  from  Bible 
studies  she  presented  last  fall  at  a  consulta- 
tion on  the  military  and  church  membership, 
sponsored  by  the  general  boards  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  and  the  GCMC. 


Although  he  was  a  Son,  he 
learned  obedience  through 
what  he  suffered;  and  having 
been  made  perfect,  he  became 
the  source  of  eternal  salvation 
for  all  who  obey  him. 

—Hebrews  5:8-9,  NRSV 
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READERS  SA  Y 


In  his  article,  Will  We  Forget  the 
Uniqueness  of  Our  Nonresis- 
tance  Testimony?  (Jan.  28), 
Robert  J.  Baker  seems  to  question  the 
sincerity  of  the  persons  who  brought 
up  the  issue  of  the  flag  at  the  1975 
Mennonite  General  Assembly  in  Eu- 
reka, 111. 

The  use  of  several  words  and 
phrases  is  at  best  misleading.  Baker 
wrote,  "I  think  it  [the  flag]  was  taken 
down  by  a  group  of  Mennonites  who,  as 
the  war  in  Vietnam  tapered  off,  felt  the 
flush  of  victory.  But  Mennonites  were 
at  the  university  as  guests,  not  insur- 
rectionists." 

I  know  several  of  these  individuals 
very  well.  They  had  not  "felt  the  flush 
of  victory";  their  concern  was  for  the 
horrible  loss  in  death,  injuries,  de- 
struction of  a  nation,  and  what  the 
Vietnam  War  had  done  to  this  country! 
The  concern  is  for  zealous  nationalism 
and  the  mixing  of  Christianity  and 
American  values  in  an  unquestioning 
fashion. 

The  word  "insurrectionist"  implies  a 
kind  of  mindless  revolt  against  any 
and  all  authority.  I  know  of  no  inten- 
tional lawlessness  or  lives  of  crimi- 
nality on  the  part  of  any  of  those 
raising  questions  about  the  flag.  The 
questions  they  raised  are  as  relevant 
now  as  they  were  then,  especially  in 
light  of  unquestioning  nationalism, 
militarism,  and  a  Christianity  that 
does  not  question  either. 

Steve  Dick 

Eureka,  III. 

Facing  A  Storm  Called  Di- 
vorce (Jan.  21).  Why  are  there 
people  in  church  leadership  who 
cannot  control  their  own  lives  and 
then  try  to  justify  this  sin  by  com- 
paring it  to  a  hurricane,  which  is  a 
natural  disaster  over  which  we  have 
no  control?  You  do  have  control  over 
your  own  life  and  actions.  The  results 
may  be  just  as  devastating  but  not 
the  cause. 

Our  Confession  of  Faith  in  a  Menno- 
nite Perspective  states  in  Article  19, 
"We  believe  that  God  intends  marriage 
to  be  a  covenant  between  one  man  and 
one  woman  for  life."  When  the  Phari- 
sees came  to  Jesus  with  the  question  of 
divorce,  Jesus  told  them  that  Moses 
permitted  it  because  of  the  hardness  of 
their  hearts,  but  it  was  not  so  from  the 
beginning. 

I  know  of  no  Scripture  where  Christ 


tells  us  it  is  permissible  to  divorce  and 
remarry.  Please  be  honest  enough  to 
call  it  what  Christ  did — sin — and  not 
try  to  justify  your  actions  by  comparing 
them  to  a  natural  disaster. 

Erma  Kramer 

Souderton,  Pa. 

The  Mennonite  Church  has  taken 
a  position  on  homosexual  activity 
in  both  the  Confession  of  Faith  in 
a  Mennonite  Perspective  and  the  Pur- 
due 87  statement.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
appropriate  for  the  official  publication 
of  the  Mennonite  Church  to  carry  arti- 
cles, notices,  or  pictures  that  do  not 
uphold  that  position  (Quakers  Show 
Support  For  Germantown,  Feb.  11). 

The  first  criteria  in  the  bylaws  for 
membership  in  the  Mennonite  Church 
is,  "acceptance  of  the  biblical  faith  as 
expressed  in  Anabaptist  /  Mennonite 
documents."  I  believe  that  any  person 
or  body  in  any  place  of  leadership  in 
the  Mennonite  Church  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  uphold  the  position  of  the 
church. 

Paul  Sieber 
Champaign,  III. 

I appreciate  your  work  as  editor  of 
Gospel  Herald.  That  certainly  is  an 
awesome  task. 
Your  editorial  in  the  Feb.  11  issue 
was  great  (The  Day  Mom  Thumbed 
Her  Nose  At  Death).  Your  tribute  to 
your  mother's  life  is  commendable.  She 
must  have  been  a  wonderful  person. 
Thanks  too  for  the  insight  you  shared 
about  your  own  busy  schedule  and  that 
of  your  sister. 

The  title  you  chose  for  this  editorial, 
however,  seems  most  inappropriate.  Do 
you  know  what  "thumbing  your  nose" 
means  or  where  the  phrase  comes 
from?  Ask  your  children,  grandchil- 
dren, or  the  youth  in  the  church;  they 
may  hesitate  to  answer  you.  That 


seems  too  common  or  obscene  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  death  of  a  loved  one  who 
has  gone  to  be  with  the  Lord  in 
heaven. 

Perhaps  you  can  rethink  this  and 
publish  a  more  fitting  title  to  this 
tribute  to  your  godly  mother.  Please  do. 

May  God  continue  to  guide  you  in 
your  work.  You  have  a  very  significant 
mission  as  editor  of  the  Gospel  Herald. 

Ethel  Slabaugh 

Sturgis,  Mich. 

How  gratifying  to  read  about 
God's  work  in  our  midst  at 
Mennonite  World  Conference 
Assembly  13  in  the  poorest  and  most 
populous  city  in  the  world,  Calcutta, 
India  (Feb.  18  and  Feb.  25  issues). 
Why  is  it  that  the  best  and  most  gra- 
cious hospitality  is  found  in  places  of 
poverty  .  .  .  "little  is  much  when  God  is 
in  it."  Through  the  smog  and  dirt,  the 
love  of  Christ  came  through  with  many 
colors,  beautiful  harmony,  many  lan- 
guages, and  many  cultures. 

Tears  of  joy  turned  into  a  blaze  of 
glory  when  I  read  in  the  Gospel  Herald 
(Feb.  18),  "I  saw  people  'dancing  in 
aisles,  arm-in-arm,  young  and  older 
from  all  continents.'  " 

Thank  you,  Lord,  for  an  answer  to 
many  prayers — that  they  might  be  one. 
We  have  a  new  beginning. 
Norman  Teague 
Linville,  Va. 

Your  photographic  coverage  of 
Mennonite  World  Conference  is 
simply  stunning  (Feb.  18  and 
Feb.  25  issues).  The  photos  are  so 
sharp  and  so  beautifully  portray  the 
individual  character  of  the  people 
singled  out  by  photographer  Jon 
Warren.  What  a  gift  to  those  of  us  who 
stayed  at  home! 
Melodie  Davis 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 
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Stories  and 


foy  jP  A    story  our  family  often  tells  to  our  friends 

.7  /\  is  about  the  time  we  were  spending  a 

LfdVlCL  X  ^.weekend  at  Virginia  Beach  with  my 

Gl&YlZeV       brother's  family.  We  shared  a  third-story  suite 
in  a  hotel  with  a  balcony  overlooking  the  ocean. 
I  was  engrossed  in  a  book  ( this  fact  is  always 
emphasized  in  the  telling)  on  the  balcony  while 
the  children  were  in  and  out,  playing  around 
me.  Our  daughter  Katrina  had  just  learned  to 
walk  and  was  busy  exploring  everything.  I 
became  aware  of  my  surroundings  when  I  heard 
my  wife,  Tina,  whisper,  "David!"  in  a  most 
unusual  tone.  I  looked  up  to  see  Katrina  outside 
the  balcony  railing,  her  toes  on  the  deck, 
holding  onto  the  balcony  posts  and  leaning  way 
back  out,  three  stories  above  the  parking  lot. 
After  all  these  years,  the  image  still  leaves  me 
weak.  I  have  no  memory  of  the  rescue,  but  I'm 
told  I  calmly  stood  up,  and  holding  Katrina's 
attention,  carefully  went  to  the  railing  to  lift  her 
back  to  safety.  I  do  remember  shaking  for  a  day 
afterward. 

We  hardly  ever  discuss  or  interpret  this  story; 
we  just  tell  it.  The  same  is  true  for  many  other 
stories  our  family  has.  By  telling  and  retelling 
these  stories,  we  shape  and  reinforce  our  fam- 
ily's identity.  Particularly  satisfying  are  those 
stories  that  humorously  reveal  our  weak  spots 
and,  either  in  the  story  itself  or  in  the  response 
to  the  telling,  affirm  some  victory.  These  sto- 
ries, told  during  our  times  together,  are  always 
calculated  to  evoke  emotion. 

All  of  us  place  our  lives  into  storied  frame- 
works; that  fact  is  inescapable.  These  frame- 
works give  our  lives  meaning  and  maintain  our 
family  identities.  New  stories,  as  they  come  into 


Through  biblical  stories,  told 
in  families,  we  identify  with 
human  suffering,  seeking,  and 
reconciliation.  We  also  find  the 
mysterious  and  miraculous. 


currency,  often  signal  changes  in  those  identi- 
ties and  relationships,  reflecting  changed  real- 
ities and  contributing  to  the  emergence  of  new 
realities. 

But  not  every  way  to  tell  or  hear  a  story  sup- 
ports life-giving  meanings.  Storytelling  can  tell 
hurtful  gossip  or  reveal  confidences.  If  storytell- 
ing doesn't  create  holy  meanings,  and  if  the 
stories  we  tell  don't  bring  us  together,  the 
stories  of  our  lives  may  be  only  selfish  indul- 
gences. The  challenge  is  to  "story"  our  lives 
ethically. 

Our  biblical  heritage  is  centered  around 
stories,  and  we  find  no  end  of  ways  to  interpret 
them.  The  Gospels  are  full  of  stories — ones  Je- 
sus told,  ones  involving  Jesus,  and  ones  about 
the  diverse  people  who  were  called  to  disciple- 
ship.  All  these  stories  are  wrapped  in  the  larger 
biblical  story  of  God's  salvation  work  in  the 
world. 

They  came  to  Jericho.  As  he  and  his  disci- 
ples and  a  large  crowd  were  leaving  Jeri- 
cho, Bartimaeus  son  of  Timaeus,  a  blind 
beggar,  was  sitting  by  the  roadside.  When  he 
heard  that  it  was  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  he  began  to 
shout  out  and  say,  "Jesus,  Son  of  David,  have 
mercy  on  me!"  Many  sternly  ordered  him  to  be 
quiet,  but  he  cried  out  even  more  loudly,  "Son  of 
David,  have  mercy  on  me!"  Jesus  stood  still  and 
said,  "Call  him  here."  And  they  called  the  blind 
man,  saying  to  him,  "Take  heart;  get  up,  he  is 
calling  you."  So  throwing  off  his  cloak,  he 
sprang  up  and  came  to  Jesus.  Then  Jesus  said 
to  him,  "What  do  you  want  me  to  do  for  you?" 
The  blind  man  said  to  him,  "My  teacher,  let  me 
see  again."  Jesus  said  to  him,  "Go;  your  faith 
has  made  you  well."  Immediately  he  regained 
his  sight  and  followed  him  on  the  way. — Mark 
10:46-52 

Gospel  stories  such  as  this  are  about  the 
varieties  of  life  salvation.  Their  fundamental 
character  involves  confession  of  need,  transfor- 
mation, and  witness  to  new  identity.  I  once  was 
blind,  but  I  came  to  Jesus,  and  now  I  can  see! 
These  stories  embody  the  most  significant  life 
meanings  for  God's  family. 
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how  they  shape  our  lives 


Recurring  themes  in  the  Gospels  form  the 
model  story  of  divine  encounter.  We  learn  that 
someone  is  identified  as  different.  Both  the  ab- 
normal person  and  the  community  recognize 
the  need.  The  community  either  can't  or  won't 
help.  The  person  who  stands  apart  is  looking 
for  aid.  The  one  who  is  seeking  appeals  to  Je- 
sus, and  through  taking  risks  and  surmounting 
often  serious  obstacles,  is  accepted  into  God's 
incarnate  presence.  Jesus  observes  and  some- 
times the  seeker's  faith.  Then  the  moment  of 
miraculous  intervention!  Jesus  extends  the  divine 
hand  of  healing,  forgiveness,  and  salvation. 

But  the  story  doesn't  end  with  the  miracle. 
Jesus  gives  instructions  on  dealing  with  the 
community — instructions  which  are  more  often 
than  not  ignored.  The  community  is  always 
amazed  but  not  always  thrilled. 

Jesus'  own  teaching  stories  are  more  com- 
plex to  interpret,  but  the  overarching  form 
still  moves  from  need  to  hope  to  healing  to 
reconciliation.  In  all  these  stories,  we  can  iden- 
tify with  the  human  dimensions  of  suffering, 
seeking,  and  reconciliation.  Enveloping  and 
energizing  all  these  stories  is  the  expectation 
and  recognition  of  the  mysterious  and  miracu- 
lous touch  of  God. 

Two  dimensions  are  layered  into  all  these 
stories:  the  human  and  the  divine.  The  human 
acts  include  the  acknowledgment  of  need,  faith 
preparation  for  healing  and  salvation,  entrance 
into  the  presence  of  God,  and  reintegration  of 
the  isolated  people  into  community.  The  divine 
acts  shape  the  overall  context  and  direction  of 
the  story.  They  reveal  holy  presence,  often  in 
dramatic  moments  of  saving  grace.  These  hu- 
man and  divine  dimensions  are  intertwined  as 
the  flow  of  story  after  story  clarifies  the  mean- 
ings of  these  events  in  the  expansive  history  of 
God's  faithfulness. 

But  Gospel  stories  are  not  only  stories  about 
salvation;  they  are  also  stories  for  our  salva- 
tion. Following  Christ  makes  these  our  stories 
and  provides  a  model  for  telling  them.  As  we 
retell  the  Gospel  stories  and  our  own  lifesaving 
stories,  we  participate  in  our  family  confession 
of  faith.  Telling  our  own  stories  and  hearing 
those  of  others  is  the  pastoral  calling  we  all 
share  within  the  priesthood  of  believers. 

In  my  calling  to  counselor  education,  I  am 
especially  aware  of  the  power  of  story.  Coun- 
selors hear  and  help  reframe  many  stories. 
Counselors  evoke  stories  and  work  to  enable 
persons  to  tell  their  own.  Christians  who  coun- 
sel align  themselves  within  God's  salvation 


story.  They  help  people  with  the  difficult  hu- 
man dimensions  of  salvation,  confession  of 
need,  the  hearing  and  discerning  of  the  spirits, 
acceptance  of  healing  and  salvation,  and  rein- 
tegration into  community.  This  work  often  in- 
volves difficult  personal  story  reinterpretation 
as  it  seeks  to  create  openings  and  invitations 
for  God's  saving  work.  While  never  withheld 
from  us  and  never  in  short  supply,  grace  is  not 
absolutely  free.  It  requires  at  least  confession, 
restoration,  repentance,  reconciliation,  and 
willingness  to  share  our  testimony  with  others. 

These  tasks  are  not  easy.  But  healing,  wheth- 
er slow  and  painful  or  sudden  and  drastic,  is 
always  a  miracle  from  God.  Jesus  is  our  model, 
and  like  him,  we  appeal  to  God  for  the  divine 
dimension  of  healing  grace.  Doing  human  work 
and  receiving  divine  grace  are  together  the  acts 
and  blessings  of  salvation.  As  people  receive 
new  stories,  they  can  bring  renewed  witness  to 
hope,  healing,  and  reconciliation. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  cautions.  The 
emphasis  on  stories  in  some  current  thought 
may  appear  to  suggest  that  storytelling  is  an 
end  in  itself,  creating  self-sufficient  meaning. 
Storytelling  can  degenerate  when  it  becomes 
lifeless.  The  focus  of  the  Gospels  isn't  on  the 
stories  themselves,  disembodied  from  their  cre- 
ator. The  incarnation  teaches  us  that  our  faith 
stories  are  attached  to  a  living  presence,  and 
the  resurrection  is  the  story  of  how  this  pres- 
ence still  lives  beyond  death  and  across  gener- 
ations of  time.  Bible  stories  are  current  reali- 
ties. In  a  mysterious  but  very  simple  and 
straightforward  way,  the  stories  from  and 
about  Jesus  are  part  of  Jesus'  presence  with  us, 
the  living  Word  of  God. 

Storytelling  can  also  degenerate  when  it  is 
narcissistic;  when  my  stories  are  only 
about  myself,  told  only  by  myself,  to 
myself.  Ethical  stories  are  never  disembodied 
from  language  and  faith  communities.  The  Holy 
Spirit  lives  among  us,  embodied  in  the  lives  of 
our  fellow  believers,  in  our  community  of  mut- 
ual listening,  and  in  the  discerning,  empirical 
practices  of  our  faith.  As  we  displace  self  to  give 
room  to  the  Holy  Spirit  in  our  lives,  we  become 
God's  incarnate  stories,  connected  as  the  family 
of  God  within  which  we  mutually  submit  for 
shaping  and  interpreting  our  life  stories. 

P.  David  Glanzer  is  director  of  the  graduate 
counseling  program  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Uni- 
versity, Harrisonburg,  Va.  He  and  his  wife,  Marj, 
are  the  parents  of  three  school-aged  children. 
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Albanian  church  leader  calls 
for  end  to  violence  in  country 

The  leader  of  Albania's  Orthodox 
Christians  issued  an  appeal  on  Mar.  6 
for  an  end  to  the  violence  gripping  the 
country. 

"I  have  two  simple  words  in  prayer  to 
say  for  all:  No  more  blood.  No  to  the 
fighting.  No  to  the  arms.  No  to  the  ha- 
tred. And  the  God  of  peace  will  be  with 
you,"  Archbishop  Anastasios  said  in  a 
statement. 

"It  is  only  with  self-control,  repen- 
tance, truth,  forgiveness,  and  reconcil- 
iation that  substantial  peace  can  be  se- 
cured and  the  way  to  a  better  future  be 
opened." 

The  archbishop's  statement  came  as 
the  country's  embattled  president,  Sali 
Berisha,  was  reported  to  have  held  an 
emergency  meeting  with  opposition 
leaders  in  a  bid  to  resolve  seven  weeks 
of  violent  unrest.  The  turmoil  follows 
the  collapse  in  January  of  pyramid-sell- 
ing schemes,  in  which  up  to  25  percent 
of  Albanians  are  believed  to  have  in- 
vested their  savings. — Ecumenical 
News  International 

Confederate  flag  dispute  divides 
ministers  in  South  Carolina 

A  debate  over  removing  the  Confed- 
erate flag  from  the  South  Carolina 
statehouse  dome  has  divided  pastors  in 
that  state. 

Governor  David  Beasley  began  a 
campaign  to  remove  the  flag,  an  offen- 
sive symbol  for  many  African-Ameri- 
cans and  others,  in  November.  Nearly 


Instead  of  just  paying  to  medically  treat  victims  of  vio- 
lence, staff  at  Holy  Cross  Medical  Center,  Mission 
Hills,  Calif.,  have  begun  a  violence  prevention  pro- 
gram. Patients  in  the  emergency  room  who  are  gang 
members  are  given  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  a  former 
gang  member.  The  hospital  also  organizes  community 
anti-violence  activities,  such  as  a  theater  program  that 
educates  children  about  the  impact  of  violence.  In  1995, 
the  hospital  worked  with  the  Los  Angeles  Times  to  create 
a  violence  prevention  curriculum  for  elementary-school 
children.  The  curriculum  has  been 
used  in  400  classrooms.  Holy  Cross 
also  belongs  to  a  violence  prevention 
coalition  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  program  began  two  years  ago 
when  hospital  administrators  realized 
that  88  percent  of  charity-care  patients 
in  the  emergency  room  were  victims  of 
violence. — Salt  of  the  Earth 


200  ministers  rallied  behind  Beasley  in 
December,  and  in  January  more  than 
700  ministers  in  the  state's  largest 
black  Baptist  organization  called  for  re- 
moval of  the  flag. 

An  interdenominational  coalition  of 
pastors  is  arguing  that  the  flag  should 
remain  and  that  it  is  not  a  symbol  of 
racism.  In  a  document,  "The  Moral  De- 
fense of  the  Confederate  Flag,"  the  min- 
isters argue  that  the  Civil  War  had 
more  to  do  with  Southerners'  resistance 
of  federal  efforts  to  "subjugate  sovereign 
states"  than  with  defending  slavery. 

Beasley 's  idea  was  defeated  in  the 
South  Carolina  House,  but  a  statewide 
referendum  will  be  held  in  Novem- 
ber.— Christianity  Today 

Christians  take  offerings  of  letters 
in  effort  to  overcome  hunger 

Tell  Congress:  Hunger  Has  a  Cure  is 
a  1997  campaign  begun  by  Bread  for 
the  World  that  attempts  to  overcome 
hunger  in  the  United  States.  Partici- 
pating in  the  "1997  Offering  of  Letters," 
Protestants  and  Catholics  are  writing 
letters  to  Congress  in  support  of 
hunger-fighting  legislation  and  collect- 
ing them  in  the  offering  basket. 

Bread  for  the  World,  a  network  of 
more  than  44,000  people,  is  the  na- 
tion's largest  anti-hunger  organiza- 
tion.— Bread  for  the  World 

Canada's  churches  attack 
government's  economic  policies 

Representatives  of  Canada's  main 
churches  have  strongly  criticized  the 
Canadian  govern- 
ment's economic  poli- 
cies, pointing  to  "in- 
creasing poverty, 
sustained  high  un- 
employment, and  dis- 
tressed families  and 
communities"  in  the 
country. 

The  statement  by 
the  church  repre- 
sentatives was  re- 
leased before  finance 
minister  Paul  Martin 
announced  a  $154 
billion  Can.  /  $113 
billion  U.S.  federal 
budget. 

According  to  the 
statement,  titled 
"Restless  for  the 
Reign  of  God"  and 
signed  by  represen- 


>eace  notes 


tatives  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  United, 
Anglican,  Lutheran,  and  Presbyterian 
churches,  an  estimated  5  million  Cana- 
dians are  living  in  poverty.  Approxi- 
mately 1.5  million  of  these  are  chil- 
dren. 

"These  numbers  place  Canada  with 
the  second  highest  rate  of  child  poverty 
in  the  developed  world,  just  ahead  of 
the  United  States,"  the  statement 
said. — ENI 

Australia  needs  South  Africa's 
courage  to  confront  racist  past 

Concern  about  racial  intolerance  in 
Australia  has  led  a  senior  church 
leader  to  suggest  that  the  country 
needs  to  learn  from  the  experience  of 
South  Africa's  Truth  and  Reconciliation 
Commission,  which  was  set  up  to  deal 
with  human  rights  violations  during 
the  apartheid  era. 

Jill  Tabart,  president  of  the  Uniting 
Church  in  Australia,  made  her  re- 
marks during  a  sermon  before  the 
opening  of  parliament  in  February. 
She  challenged  members  of  Parliament 
to  sign  a  code  of  ethics  condemning 
racial  intolerance.  The  code  was 
launched  in  December  following  a 
statement  by  Parliament  member 
Pauline  Hanson  that  she  would  not 
represent  Aboriginal  Australians  in 
parliament. 

"Oh,  for  the  courage  within  our  coun- 
try to  apply  similar  standards  for  ad- 
dressing some  of  the  anguish  of  the 
past  and  divisiveness  of  the  present," 
said  Tabart.— ENI 

Argentina's  churches  join  protests 
about  photojournalist's  death 

Argentina's  main  churches  have 
added  their  voices  to  protests  about  the 
murder  of  a  photojournalist,  Jose  Luis 
Cabezas,  who  worked  for  an  influential 
weekly  which  is  highly  critical  of  the 
government  of  President  Carlos 
Menem. 

Cabezas  was  found  dead  inside  his 
car  on  Jan.  25.  The  magazine  he 
worked  for,  Noticias,  has  published 
several  articles  denouncing  alleged  cor- 
ruption in  government  and  police 
forces.  Many  interpret  the  killing  as  a 
threat  from  police  forces  to  indepen- 
dent journalists  and  even  to  democracy 
itself. 

Argentina  church  groups  supported 
a  Feb.  25  demonstration  of  20,000  peo- 
ple, which  included  a  minute's  silence 
in  Cabezas'  memory. — ENI 
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Mennonite  Media  launches  'Stop  the  Violence'  print 

Harrisonburg,  Va.  (MBM) — Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions'  "Stop  the  Vio- 
lence" public-media  campaign  is  distrib- 


uting a  series  of  free  print  advertise- 
ments and  a  public-service  television 
spot. 

MBM's  Mennonite  Media  department 
is  mailing  print  ads  directed  to  the  gen- 
eral public  to  1,000  magazines  and 
newspapers  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  asking  editors  to  use  them  with- 
out charge  as  a  pub- 
lic service  to  their 
readers.  Six  free 
print  advertise- 
ments are  also  being 
sent  to  all  Menno- 
nite and  General 
Conference  Menno- 
nite congregations, 
and  a  30-second  TV 
spot  is  being  made 
available  this  month. 

The  free  print 
ads,  which  feature 
headlines  such  as 
"Every  child  de- 
serves to  grow  up 
safe,"  encourage 
people  to  work  with 
people  in  their 
neighborhoods  and 
become  a  part  of  a 
community  of  faith 


Stop  the  violence. 

For  a  free  booklet  with  ideas 
call  1-800-999-3534 

The  Mennonite  Churches 


MBM  is  sending  ads  like  this  one  to 
1,000  magazines  and  newspapers. 


As  part  of  the  Stop 
the  Violence  multimedia  campaign,  the 
ads  are  available  for  use  in  local  newspa- 
pers and  magazines. 

"Even  in  devastated  urban  communi- 
ties, which  are  experiencing  the  worst  vi- 
olence statistics,  community  workers  tell 
us  the  most  effective  anti-violence  mea- 
sures are  to  tap  the  gifts  and  strengths  of 


the  people  who  are  there,"  says  producer 
Melodie  Davis.  Media  staff  worked  ex- 
tensively to  canvass  the  church,  seeking 
input  on  the  current  campaign. 

Contemporary  witness.  After  execut- 
ing two  major  print  ads  in  Newsweek  in 
February  and  July  1993,  and  another  ad 
in  Parents  in  1995,  media  staff  sent  a 
questionnaire  asking  for  "input  for  a  new 
national  print  message  to  persons  in  our 
society"  to  urban  ministry  directors,  con- 
ference mission  lead- 
ers, churches  with 
multiple  staff,  and 
numerous  denomi- 
national leaders.  All 
except  four  of  the  56 
respondents  rated 
the  idea  of  releasing 
print  ads  responding 
to  violence  as  an  "ex- 
cellent" or  "good" 
idea.  After  various 
other  stages  of  test- 
ing, a  focus  group  at 
the  New  York  Men- 
nonite Conference 
meeting  gave  feed- 
back on  the  adver- 
tisements. 

"We  hope  this  ex- 
tensive process  has 
resulted  in  ads  that 
the  majority  of  Mennonites  will  feel 
very  positively  about,"  said  Ken 
Weaver,  director  of  Mennonite  Media. 
"Since  the  nature  of  this  particular 
campaign  is  of  general  interest  to  soci- 
ety, we  hope  many  magazines  and 
newspapers  will  use  the  ads  as  a  public 
service.  .  .  .  This  is  a  contemporary  ex- 
pression of  our  Anabaptist  witness:  to 


and  television  campaign 

help  persons  know  how  to  respond  to 
the  violent  wars  going  on  in  our  streets 
and  in  our  homes." 

The  print  ads  offer  a  toll-free  number 
to  call  for  a  free  booklet  of  community- 
building  ideas.  Respondents  who  ask  also 
will  receive  a  list  of  available  Mennonite- 
related  books,  resources,  and  information 
about  Mennonite  churches  in  their  area. 

The  ABC -TV  network  and  super-sta- 
tion WGN  in  Chicago  have  accepted  a 
preliminary  copy  of  the  TV  spot  for  re- 
lease. Promotional  materials  and  tapes 
will  be  sent  to  850  stations  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  To  date,  an  esti- 
mated 900  radio  stations  are  playing 
the  "Stop  the  Violence"  radio  spots  that 
were  released  in  January  1996. 


EMU-Lancaster  campus  moves  and  expands  programs 


Harrisonburg,  Va.  (EMU) — Eastern 
Mennonite  University's  Lancaster,  Pa., 
extension  campus  has  moved  its  facili- 
ties, is  expanding  course  offerings,  and 
has  a  new  director. 

The  newest  components  include  an 
adult  degree  completion  program,  de- 
signed for  people  over  25  who  have 
earned  at  least  60  semester  hours  from  an 
accredited  college.  Participants  can  earn  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  in  management 
or  organizational  development  by  taking 
courses  one  night  a  week  for  15  months. 

The  new  location  in  the  Greenfield  Cor- 
porate Center  will  be  dedicated  on  Apr.  22. 

John  David  Bowman  of  Lititz,  Pa., 


has  been  named  director  of  the  EMU- 
Lancaster  campus.  He  is  former  direc- 
tor of  Keystone  Bible  Institutes  and  a 
pastor  in  the  Church  of  the  Brethren. 
Linda  S.  Wenger,  Lancaster,  will  serve 
as  program  representative  for  the  adult 
degree  completion  program. 

Area  residents  will  also  be  able  to 
take  courses  towards  an  MA.  in  educa- 
tion, a  master's  level  program  for  prac- 
ticing teachers,  as  well  as  a  variety  of 
college  and  seminary  courses. 

Paul  Zehr  will  have  an  office  in  the  new 
facility  as  associate  professor  of  New  Testa- 
ment and  associate  director  of  external  pro- 
grams for  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary. 


Nighswander  appointed 
CMC  leadership  executive 

Winnipeg,  Man.  (CMC)— Dan  Nigh- 
swander has  been  appointed  executive 
secretary  of  the  Conference  of  Menno- 
nites in  Canada  leadership  commission. 

Nighswander  will  work  with  five  re- 
gional conference  ministers  across 
Canada  to  support  pastors  and  churches 
in  carrying  out  their  ministry.  He  will 
give  special  attention  to  recruitment,  ed- 
ucation, and  placement  of  ministers. 

This  position,  effective  in  August, 
combines  the  positions  now  held  by  Bill 
Block  and  Ralph  Lebold,  leadership 
commission  associate,  executive  secre- 
taries. 

Nighswander  has  been  pastor  of  the 
Waterloo  (Ont.)  North  Mennonite 
Church  since  1988.  He  is  also  a  part- 
time  lecturer  inrNew  Testament  at 
Conrad  Grebel  College  in  Waterloo, 
and  he  has  worked  closely  with  the  pas- 
toral leadership  training  commission  of 
the  Mennonite  Conference  of  Eastern 
Canada. 

Nighswander  holds  a  doctorate  in 
theology  in  New  Testament  from  the 
Toronto  School  of  Theology,  as  well  as 
degrees  from  McMaster  University,  As- 
sociated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary, 
and  Wilfred  Laurier  University.  He  was 
previously  youth  minister  for  the  Men- 
nonite Conference  of  Ontario  and  pastor 
of  Cassel  Mennonite  Church.  He  and 
his  wife,  Yvonne  Snider-Nighswander, 
have  two  daughters,  Maggie  and  Heidi. 

The  Conference  of  Mennonites  in 
Canada  is  an  association  of  228  congre- 
gations with  offices  in  Winnipeg,  Man. 
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New  program  in  South  Africa  brings 
together  survivors  and  offenders 


Johannesburg,  South  Africa  (MCC) — 
South  Africa's  Truth  and  Reconciliation 
Commission  (TRC),  established  to  deal 
with  human  rights  violations  during 
the  apartheid  era,  has  approved  a  "sur- 
vivor-offender mediation"  option  for 
those  who  are  willing. 

The  Survivor-Offender  Mediation 
(SOM)  program  intends  to  put  "a  face 
on  the  past"  through  face-to-face 
mediation.  Initiated  by  Mennonite  Cen- 

Mennonites  in  business 
consider  federation 

Winnipeg,  Man.  (MEDA) — An  inter- 
national federation  of  Mennonite  busi- 
ness organizations  may  be  on  the  hori- 
zon. 

Meeting  at  Mennonite  World  Confer- 
ence Assembly  13  in  Calcutta,  India,  a 
group  of  businesspeople  voted  in  favor 
of  a  global  federation  of  Mennonite 
business  groups.  Four  people  from 
India,  Indonesia,  and  the  United  States 
agreed  to  serve  on  an  ad  hoc  committee 
to  further  process  the  federation  con- 
cept. 

Indonesian  business  leaders  had  ear- 
lier suggested  holding  an  international 
congress  of  Mennonite  businesspeople, 
possibly  as  early  as  1998. 

How  can  we  show  our  faith?  Some 
75  participants  from  15  countries  at- 
tended the  first  of  two  seminars  on  how 
Mennonites  in  business  could  work  to- 
gether. 

A  member  of  a  new  Mennonite  Eco- 
nomic Development  Associates  (MEDA) 
group  in  Paraguay  said  Mennonite 
businesspeople  in  his  country  were  ask- 
ing, "How  can  we  be  good  Christians 
and  show  our  faith  in  business?" 

Naftali  Birai  of  Tanzania  reviewed 
MEDA's  history  in  his  region  and  ex- 
pressed a  desire  for  more  cooperation 
in  the  future. 

"For  most,  the  existence  of  Menno- 
nite business  associations  or  groups 
was  new  information,"  says  Ben 
Sprungcr,  president  of  MEDA.  "The 
idea  that  some  type  of  federation  might 
be  helpful  was  just  as  new." 

He  adds  that  MEDA  doesn't  want  to 
push  the  federation  idea  if  the  time 
isn't  right.  MEDA  in  North  America  is 
willing,  however,  to  keep  the  mailing 
list  and  to  serve  as  a  catalyst  and 
facilitator,  according  to  Sprunger. 


tral  Committee 
(MCC)  worker 
Carl  Stauffer  and 
Brandon  Hamber 
of  the  Centre  for 
the  Study  of  Vio- 
lence and  Recon- 
ciliation, along 
with  20  other  par- 
ticipating groups, 
SOM  intends  to 
bring  together  the 
survivors  and  of- 
fenders of  apar- 
theid's carnage 
(see  article  below). 
Much  like  the  Vic- 
tim-Offender Me- 
diation Program 
(VORP)  used  for 
situations  of  crime 
in  North  America, 


Mem  bers  of  the  Wilgespruit  Fellowship  Centre  mediation 
team  in  Roodepoort,  South  Africa,  include  (left  to  right): 
Khosana  Tladi,  MCC  worker  Carl  Stauffer,  Ouma  Maswabi, 
Bongani  Mtshali,  and  Nombulelo  (Joyce)  Khumalo. 


this  program  would  allow  for  an  impar- 
tial mediator  to  help  the  survivor  and  of- 
fender come  to  a  resolution  together. 
Like  VORP,  SOM  seeks  ways  to  make 
things  right  for  the  victim  and  places 
obligations  on  the  offender  to  work  to- 
ward that  end. 

"You  start  to  understand  what  you 
did  not  understand  before,"  Stauffer 
says.  "That  understanding  will  come 
for  both  sides  through  various  inter- 
actions, such  as  group  meetings  where 
entire  communities  come  together  to 
work  through  the  pain." 

Stauffer  wants  to  be  careful  that  the 


process  includes  traditional  African 
customs  of  conflict  resolution,  healing, 
and  reparations.  "We  don't  want  to 
prescribe  to  South  Africans,"  says 
Stauffer.  "Good  conflict  intervention 
has  the  interveners  in  the  back- 
ground." Within  the  black  South 
African  ethos  are  tools  from  traditional 
African  mediation,  many  of  which  tend 
to  be  communal.  "There  is  a  restor- 
ative effort  utilized  in  dealing  with 
those  who  get  out  of  line,"  Stauffer 
says  of  some  African  techniques,  "but 
there  is  also  a  great  willingness  to  for- 
give."— Mark  Beach 


Will  justice  come  full  circle? 

Survivors  ready  to  meet  with  former  police  officers 


d; 


uring  the  late  1980s,  three  white  South  African  security  police  went  under- 
cover into  the  township  of  Mamelodi,  near  Pretoria.  Their  purpose  was  to 
weed  out  some  of  the  youth  activists  who  had  been  involved  in  opposition 
movements  against  the  white  apartheid  government.  The  police  told  a  group  of 
young  men  that  they  were  recruiting  for  a  soccer  team.  Enroute  to  a  soccer  camp, 
the  young  men  were  allegedly  murdered  by  the  undercover  police. 

Ten  years  later,  in  a  new  South  Africa,  the  parents,  relatives,  and  friends  of 
those  youths  are  asking  for  the  truth.  The  Survivor-Offender  Mediation  program, 
begun  in  part  by  MCC  worker  Carl  Stauffer  (see  article  above),  has  become  in- 
volved in  helping  them  find  it. 

Whether  the  families  of  the  Mamelodi  youths  will  forgive  is  yet  to  be  seen.  They 
have  been  meeting  for  over  a  year  and  are  now  ready  to  meet  the  police  officers. 
The  first  task  for  Stauffer  and  his  colleagues  is  to  bring  both  parties  together.  One 
of  the  former  officers  has  stated  his  remorse,  another  refuses  to  meet  with  the 
families,  and  the  third  says  he  was  only  doing  what  the  government  asked  him  to 
do  at  the  time. 

"We  realize  the  complexity  of  it,"  Stauffer  says.  "But  we  think  that  justice  will 
come  full  circle  in  the  future."— Ma rk  Beach 
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Mission  administrators  discuss  caring  for  workers 


Winnipeg,  Man.  (CIM) — Prayer  for 
international  workers  formed  the  cli- 
max of  a  consultation  of  the  Council  of 
International  Ministries  (CIM),  held 
Feb.  22-23  near  Chicago.  The  prayers 
covered  various  aspects  of  living  and 
serving  in  cross-cultural  settings. 

"Caring  for  Our  Workers  in  Interna- 
tional Missions  and  Service"  was  the 
theme  of  the  consultation,  attended  by 
administrators  of  North  American 
Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  mis- 
sion and  service  agencies. 

Ordinary  people,  extraordinary 
work.  Al  Dueck  from  Mennonite 
Brethren  Biblical  Seminary,  Fresno, 
Calif.,  presented  two  addresses  on  the 
needs  of  international  church  workers 
and  how  agencies  could  meet  those 
needs. 

Dueck,  who  provides  psychological 
assessment  and  counseling  to  Menno- 
nite Brethren  Missions  and  Service,  de- 


picted mission  workers  as  ordinary 
people  with  ordinary  human  problems 
who  want  to  do  extraordinary  work  in 
extraordinarily  difficult  settings.  The 
stresses  people  encounter  are  com- 
pounded when  faced  in  a  different  cul- 
ture and  under  the  mandate  of  a  Chris- 
tian ministry,  said  Dueck. 

Mennonites  tend  to  downplay  emo- 
tional needs,  according  to  two  longtime 
mission  workers.  Margaret  Metzler, 
who  served  in  Asia,  and  Irene  Suder- 
man,  who  served  in  South  America, 
said  that  this  tendency  means  that 
agencies  sometimes  fail  to  provide 
international  workers  with  adequate 
psychological  support. 

Workshops  dealt  with  preventing 
and  recovering  from  incidents  of  vio- 
lence and  trauma,  balancing  program 
administration  and  care  of  people,  and 
setting  financial  support  for  interna- 
tional teams. 


'Gracias'  all  around.  Akron,  Pa.  (MDS-MCGB)-"Graciasl"  was  repeated  in 
many  ways  as  Puerto  Rican,  Canadian,  and  U.S.  Mennonites  recently  complet- 
ed three  sturdy  block  homes  with  zinc  roofs  for  three  women — Esau,  Virginia, 
and  Luisa  (Luisa  is  pictured  below,  standing  at  right,  in  her  newly  rebuilt 
home).  The  women's  houses  had  been  damaged  last  September  when  Hurri- 
cane Hortense  battered  Puerto  Rico.  North  Americans  contributed  some 
$10,000  U.S.  /  $13,700  Cdn.  to  the  Mennonite  Church  General  Board's  Christ- 
mas Sharing  Fund  to  purchase  the  materials.  Puerto  Rican  Mennonites  and 
MDSers  constructed  the  houses. 

"Thank  you"  was  also  in  order  for  those  who  did  the  helping.  Iola  and  Nick 
Tiessen  of  Niagara-on-the-Lake,  Ont.,  spent  January  and  February  living  on 
the  Betania  Mennonite  School  grounds,  overseeing  the  housing  project.  "When- 
ever I  went  into 
town,  people  were 
so  friendly,"  re- 
calls Iola.  She 
taught  English  to 
third-graders  at 
the  school  and 
treasures  their 
farewell  gift  to 
her — a  T-shirt 
and  a  card  signed 
by  all  students. 

Two  of  the  wom- 
en whose  houses 
were  rebuilt  are 
single  mothers;  all 
have  endured 
many  hardships. 

Unemployment  in  Puerto  Rico  is  as  high  as  25  percent  in  some  areas.  "I  saw 
how  people  can  live  with  less  and  yet  be  happy,"  explains  Nick. 

In  addition  to  the  Tiessens,  Wendy  and  Josh  Yoder  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa, 
and  Myron  Stambaugh  of  Winchester,  Va.,  spent  January  and  February 
working  with  MDS  in  Puerto  Rico.  Seven  other  MDSers  traveled  to  Puerto 
Rico  for  two-week  work  assignments. 


Each  Iowa  state  senator  is  receiving  a 
copy  of  Mennonite  Hoard  of  Missions' 
"Beyond  the  News:  Murder  Close  Up"  video 
on  the  eve  of  a  vote  regarding  reinstating  a 
"limited"  death  penalty  in  Iowa. 

Kcumenical  Mini  , I  ries  of  I  )es  Moines 
Iowa,  a  coalition  of  10  denominations,  is 
distributing  the  videos  in  an  effort  to  main 
tain  Iowa's  current  status  as  one  of  only  13 
U.S.  states  without  the  death  penalty. 
(Canada  does  not  have  a  death  penalty.) 

The  video  features  conversations  with 
murder  victims'  family  members  who  still 
oppose  capital  punishment.  It  includes 
interviews  with  the  daughter  of  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  and  Sister  Helen  Prejean, 
whose  work  with  death-row  inmates  in- 
spired the  movie  Dead  Man  Walking. 

Two  years  ago  there  was  another 
major  effort  in  Iowa  to  reinstate  the 
death  penalty,  according  to  Jim  Ryan, 
director  of  Ecumenical  Ministries.  It 
passed  in  the  House  but  failed  in  the 
Senate.  "Every  reporter  and  legislator 
will  tell  you  that  the  reason  it  failed  was 
because  of  the  work  of  the  churches, 
people  writing  letters  and  making 
calls." — Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 

John  D.  Waltner  didn't  know  what  he 
was  getting  into  as  he  encouraged  stu- 
dents in  his  government  class  at  Hesston 
(Kan.)  High  School  to  become  involved  in 
public  issues.  Senior  Chris  D.  Friesen,  who 
attends  Hesston  Inter-Mennonite  Fellow- 
ship, took  him  up  on  it  and  entered  the  race 
for  mayor  of  Hesston,  a  town  of  about 
3,000.  The  catch  is  that  Waltner,  a  member 
of  Bethel  College  Mennonite  Church,  is  also 
running  for  mayor.  Waltner,  a  Democrat, 
got  59  percent  of  the  votes  in  the  primary 
election,  and  Friesen,  a  Republican,  got  31 
percent.  There  will  be  a  runoff  election  on 
Apr.  1. 

Both  men  are  surprised  by  the  national 
attention  they've  received.  Waltner  and 
Friesen  were  interviewed  on  the  Today 
Show,  and  Friesen  recently  declined  an 
invitation  to  appear  on  the  Da  vid  Letter- 
man  Show  because  he  doesn't  want  to  take 
time  away  from  his  school  work. 

The  Ghanaian  government  is  ready  to 
listen  to  constructive  criticism  from  the 
church.  That's  according  to  a  member  of 
the  Ghana  parliament  for  South  Tongu, 
speaking  at  the  induction  of  Michael 
Badasu  as  moderator  of  the  Ghana  Menno- 
nite Church  on  Feb.  9.  Ken  Dzirasah  said 
that  the  government  should  cooperate  with 
the  church  to  find  lasting  solutions  to  the 
country's  problems.  "Every  Ghanaian,  the 
churches,  and  minority  parties  must  pool 
their  resources  to  make  this  country  great," 
said  Dzirasah,  adding  that  the  church 
should  intensify  the  crusade  against  moral 
decadence  and  disrespect  for  authority. 
— G.  B.  K.  Owusu 
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Albanians  sift  through  ru 

Salunga,  Pa.  (EMM)— As  Albanians 
recover  from  earthquake  tremors  felt 
across  the  entire  nation  in  early  Janu- 
ary, they  also  sift  through  the  rubble 
left  by  recent  scandals  from  failed  in- 
vestment pyramid  structures. 

Albania  has  long  been  considered  the 
poorest  country  in  Europe  after  five 
decades  of  Communist  reign.  Investments 
offered  by  businesses  which  promised 
high  returns  of  up  to  100  percent  in  two  to 
three  months  proved  too  good  to  be  true. 

Many  Albanians  had  invested 
money,  in  many  cases  their  entire  life 
savings.  "Everyone  that  we  have  talked 
to  about  the  problem  feels  the  govern- 
ment is  completely  at  fault,  while  the 
government  is  claiming  the  firms  are  at 
fault,"  write  Paul  and  June  Kropf,  mis- 
sionary representatives  for  the  Menno- 
nite  team  serving  in  Albania.  "The  peo- 
ple who  lost  money  claim  the  govern- 
ment should  have  told  them  the  invest- 
ment firms  were  not  secure." 

Rioting.  The  church  planting  and 
development  work  in  Albania  is  a  part- 
nership, called  Albanian  Mennonite 
Missions  Foundation,  between  Corner- 
stone Church  and  Ministries,  based  in 
Harrisonburg,  Va.;  Virginia  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions;  and  Eastern  Menno- 
nite Missions.  Workers  are  scattered 
across  Albania  in  the  towns  of  Lezhe, 
Lushnje,  Permet,  and  Tirana. 

Some  of  the  worst  rioting  has  oc- 


bble  of  pyramid  scandals 

curred  in  Lushnje,  where  EMM  mis- 
sionaries Glenn  and  Martha  Zimmerly 
and  Keith  Zimmerman  are  located. 
Angry  Albanians  have  barricaded 
roads  into  Lushnje,  torn  up  portions  of 
the  railroad  track,  and  assaulted  the 
government  officials. 

Mission  partnership.  Sam  Scaggs 
serves  as  AMMF  coordinator  from  his 
base  in  southern  Italy.  He  recently  re- 
turned from  a  visit  to  Albania.  "I  talked 
friends  who  had  invested  and  lost 
money.  Some  of  them  had  sold  their 
homes  or  apartments,  gave  all  the 
money  to  the  foundation,  and  now  have 
nothing,"  he  says. 

The  mission  work  in  Albania  began 
in  1990,  as  the  walls  of  almost  50  years 
of  communism  began  to  crumble.  Cor- 
nerstone Mennonite  Church  and  Minis- 
tries began  working  alongside  Gesina 
Blaauw,  a  Dutch  Mennonite  mission- 
ary who  focuses  mainly  on  relief  and 
development  work  from  her  base  in 
Tirana.  Later,  VMBM  and  EMM  be- 
came involved,  and  the  AMMF  partner- 
ship was  formed. 

The  Communist  regime  suppressed 
all  religions  in  1967.  Since  about  1990, 
the  ban  has  been  lifted,  but  some  pres- 
sures continue.  About  40  percent  of  the 
population  is  Muslim;  18  percent  is 
Christian. 

In  Lezhe,  the  Kropfs  work  with  an 
emerging  church,  developing  cell 


This  1995  photograph  shows  Albanians 
engaged  in  daily  chores  along  a  road  in 
Lushnje,  Albania.  On  Jan.  24-25  of  this 
year,  disgruntled  Albanians  began  pro- 
testing and  rioting  in  Lushnje  out  of 
anger  at  failed  investment  schemes. 

groups  among  the  believers.  An  in- 
creasing number  of  young  people  have 
been  attending  their  Sunday  and 
Thursday  meetings.  "Most  of  them  call 
themselves  believers  and  are  some- 
where in  the  process  of  understanding 
what  it  means  to  be  a  committed,  Spir- 
it-filled disciple  of  Jesus.  Many  of  them 
come  from  families  that  have  a  Muslim 
background,"  the  Kropfs  say. 

Near  Lushnje,  Glenn  and  Martha 
Zimmerly  have  formed  several  small 
Bible  studies  with  a  handful  of  believers, 
friends,  and  neighbors. — Carol  L.  Wert 


Zairian  Mennonites  talk  about  peace  in  midst  of  country's  turmoil 


Akron,  Pa.  (MCO—As 
their  country  was  torn  by  civil 
war  and  economic  and  politi- 
cal turmoil,  27  Zairian  Men- 
nonite church  leaders  met  for 
a  peace  seminar  in  Kinshasa, 
Zaire's  capital,  Feb.  5-8. 

Some  discussion  centered 
on  Zaire's  current  unstable 
political  and  economic  situa- 
tion. Zaire's  dictatorial  pres- 
ident is  in  ill  health,  and 
elections  are  scheduled  for 
later  this  year.  Rampant  in- 
flation means  many  people 
in  Kinshasa  can  afford  only 
one  daily  meal,  some  not 
even  that. 

Participants  also  dis- 
cussed current  Zairian 
church  issues,  including 
some  similar  to  those  North 
American  churches  face, 


such  as  ordination  of 
women,  divorce,  and  conflict 
in  the  church. 

Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee (MCC)  arranged  for 
Juan  Jose  Romero,  director 
of  the  Brussels,  Belgium, 
Mennonite  Peace  Center, 
and  Neal  Blough,  a  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions 
missionary  in  Paris,  to  trav- 
el to  Zaire  to  conduct  the 
seminar. 

"Juan  described  media- 
tion, the  functions  of  a 
mediator,  and  the  steps  in  a 
mediation  process,"  reported 
Roussel  Kumakamba,  the 
seminar  organizer.  "Neal 
emphasized  that,  for  Men- 
nonites, power  must  be  exer- 
cised in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  Christ  with  truth, 


justice,  and  peace  as  the 
guiding  principles." 

Kumakamba  is  interim 
executive  secretary  of 
CONIN,  an  inter-Mennonite 
committee  that  represents 
the  three  Zairian  Mennonite 
church  groups.  At  the  close 
of  the  seminar,  Kumakamba 
urged  participants  to  share 
what  they  had  learned  in 
their  communities  and 
churches. 

Romero  and  Blough  then 
spent  a  week  teaching  con- 
flict mediation  and  theology 
courses  at  the  International 
Center  for  Missiology  in  Kin- 
shasa. The  center  was 
founded  several  years  ago  by 
Nzash  Lumeya  of  the  Zairi- 
an Mennonite  Brethren 
church;  about  40  students 


are  currently  enrolled, 
studying  to  be  pastors  or 
missionaries.  The  two  also 
participated  in  several  radio 
broadcasts,  another  ministry 
of  the  center. 

"The  growth  and  vitality  of 
Mennonite  and  other  church- 
es in  Zaire  are  signs  that  we 
have  entered  a  new  era  in 
what  people  usually  call 
'missions,'  "  reports  Blough. 
"These  churches  took  care  of 
us  from  beginning  to  end.  We 
did  not  have  the  impression 
of  being  'missionaries,'  visit- 
ing a  'mission  church,'  but  of 
being  Christians  from  Eu- 
rope visiting  the  church  in 
Zaire  and  therefore  par- 
ticipating in  the  larger  reali- 
ty of  the  international 
church." — Pearl  Sensenig 
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•  MDS  seeks  volunteers. 

Mennonite  Disaster  Service  is 
looking  for  volunteers  who 
can  spend  one  or  two  weeks 
helping  with  cleanup  in  the 
flood-ravaged  Ohio  River  Val- 
ley. In  addition,  longer-term 
volunteers  are  needed  for  re- 
construction throughout  the 
spring  and  summer.  MDS  is 
focusing  on  assisting  people 
around  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
in  small  towns  south  of 
Louisville,  Ky.  MDS  units  in 
southern  Indiana  and  Ten- 
nessee are  also  helping  flood 
victims  in  their  local  areas. 
More  information  about  vol- 
unteering is  available  from 
the  MDS  office  at  717  859- 
2210.  Contributions  designat- 
ed for  Midwest  Storms  can  be 
mailed  to  MDS,  PO  Box  500, 
Akron,  PA  17501. 

•  Fast  enters  second  week. 

The  29-day  fast  of  the  Chris- 
tian Peacemaker  Team  in  He- 
bron, now  in  the  second  week, 
is  receiving  local  and  inter- 
national media  attention. 
CPT's  attempt  to  stop  the  de- 
molition of  700  Palestinian 
homes  has  been  covered  by 
the  Palestinian  and  Israeli 
press,  and  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment spokesperson  Nicholas 
Burns  was  asked  about  the 
fast  in  a  regular  press  brief- 
ing. Visits  from  political  lead- 
ers and  security  officials  in 
the  region  have  raised  the  vis- 
ibility of  the  continued  demo- 
lition of  Palestinian  homes  by 
the  Israeli  government. 

•  High  school  delays  open- 
ing. Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Men- 
nonite High  School  will  open 
in  September  1998  instead  of 
1997  as  originally  planned. 
The  board  of  directors  has  de- 
cided that  a  stronger  financial 
base  is  needed  to  purchase 
and  renovate  the  property  of 
St.  Nicholas  School;  more 
time  is  also  needed  for  as- 
bestos removal.  The  board  is 
preparing  a  detailed  long- 
range  strategic  plan  and  fo- 
cusing their  efforts  on  fund- 
raising. 

•  Sprunger  receives  award. 

Keith  Sprunger  of  North  New- 
ton, Kan.,  has  been  awarded 
the  third  annual  Harry  A. 
Brunk  Scholar  Award  from 
the  Menno  Simons  Historical 
Library  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
University,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
He  will  use  the  $2,000  award 
to  help  fund  a  study  of  Menno- 
nite printing  activities  in  Hol- 
land during  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries.  Sprunger,  professor 
of  history  at  Bethel  College,  is 


working  on  a  book  about  Men- 
nonite printing  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  America. 

•  Meeting  time  moved.  The 

Lafayette  (Ind.)  Mennonite 
Fellowship  will  move  its 
weekly  worship  time  to  Sun- 
day evenings  at  6  p.m.  The 
congregation  will  continue  to 
meet  in  the  Lafayette  Friends 
Meeting  house. 

•  New  appointments: 

Michael  Sherer,  director  of  com- 
puting services,  Goshen  (Ind.) 
College. 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

Paul  Conrad  was  installed  as 
pastor  of  Crown  Hill  Menno- 
nite Church,  Rittman,  Ohio, 
on  Nov.  24. 

•  Coming  events: 

Conscious  Aging:  A  Creative 
Spiritual  Journey,  Hesston 
(Kan.)  College,  Apr.  3-4. 
Speakers  include  Katie  Funk 
Wiebe  and  Wally  and  Sylvia 
Jantz.  Sponsored  by  the 
LEAD  program,  the  confer- 
ence is  designed  for  middle- 
aged  and  older  adults  and 
those  who  work  with  them.  It 
coincides  with  Hesston  Col- 
lege's Grandparents  Week- 
end. Registration  deadline  is 
Mar.  31.  More  information 
available  from  Cindi  Roth  at 
316  327-8320. 

Intentional  Interim  Pastor  Semi- 
nar, Eastern  Mennonite  Sem- 
inary, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  May 
27-30.  Sponsored  by  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries,  the  leadership  of- 
fices of  the  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church,  East- 
ern Mennonite  Seminary,  and 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary.  Designed  to  train 
people  who  are  interested  in 
interim  ministry,  as  well  as 
conference  and  provincial 
leaders  about  the  role  of  an  in- 
terim pastor.  More  informa- 
tion from  Lonnie  Yoder  at  540 
432-4260  or  Dale  Stoltzfus  at 
219  294-7523. 

Swiss  Mennonite  Heritage  Tour, 
Sept.  3-26.  Led  by  Delbert  L. 
Gratz  from  Bluffton,  Ohio,  the 
tour  will  visit  areas  in 
Switzerland,  France,  and  Ger- 
many where  Swiss  Men- 
nonites  have  lived.  Registra- 
tion deadline  is  June  5.  More 
information  is  available  from 
Tara  Slaven  at  Mennonite 
Travel  Service,  800  635-0963. 

•  New  resources: 

MCC:  1996  in  Review  is  a  nine- 
minute  video  that  outlines  the 
response  of  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  to  various 


tragedies  around  the  world. 
Narrated  by  executive  direc- 
tor Ronald  Mathies.  Available 
for  purchase  or  free  loan  from 
717  859-1151  or  204  261- 
6381. 

•  Job  openings: 

Administrator,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  High  School. 
Qualifications  include  an  ad- 
vanced degree,  public  rela- 
tions, development,  and  mar- 
keting skills,  ability  to  super- 
vise personnel  and  manage 
facilities,  and  strong  plan- 
ning, communication,  and  ex- 
ecutive skills.  PMHS  plans  to 
open  in  September  1998  with 
grades  9-11,  adding  grade  12 
in  1999.  Initial  review  of  re- 
sumes begins  May  15.  More 
information  from  215  333- 
5868. 

Baseball  coach,  Goshen  (Ind.) 
College.  Part-time  position  for 
the  1997-98  school  year  in- 
cludes coaching  and  develop- 
ing the  men's  baseball  pro- 
gram. Graduate  degree  and 
coaching  experience  suitable 
to  collegiate  level  preferred. 
Send  letter  of  application,  re- 
sume, and  professional  refer- 
ences to  John  D.  Nyce,  Inter- 
im Academic  Dean,  Goshen 
College,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 

Executive  director,  Mediation 
Services  for  Victims  and  Of- 
fenders, Seattle,  Wash.  Orga- 
nization founded  by  Seattle 
Mennonite  Church.  Send  re- 
sume and  cover  letter  by  Mar. 
31  to  1305  4th  Ave.,  #606, 
Seattle,  WA  98101. 

High  school  science  teacher, 
Greenwood  (Del.)  Mennonite 
School.  Responsibilities  in- 
clude teaching  physics,  chem- 
istry, biology,  and  earth  and 
physical  science.  Send  resume 
to  Paul  E.  Isaacs,  Greenwood 
Mennonite  School,  Rl,  Box 
62-C,  Greenwood,  DE  19950. 

Faculty  position  in  adult-health 
and  acute-care  nursing, 
Goshen  (Ind.)  College.  Re- 
sponsibilities include  teach 
two  clinical  courses  and  work- 
ing with  other  faculty  mem- 
bers in  curriculum  develop- 
ment, implementation,  and 
evaluation.  Qualifications  in- 
clude graduate  degree  (doc- 
torate preferred)  and  teaching 
experience.  Send  letter  of  ap- 
plication, resume,  and  profes- 
sional references  to  John  D. 
Nyce,  interim  academic  dean, 
Goshen  College,  Goshen,  IN 
46526. 

Faculty  position  in  nursing, 
Goshen  (Ind.)  College.  Part- 
time  responsibilities  include 
classroom,  laboratory,  and 
clinical  instruction  and  teach- 
ing in  institutional  and  com- 


munity settings.  May  include 
student  recruitment  and  com- 
munity-based practice.  Quali- 
fications include  graduation 
preparation  and  clinical  skills 
with  a  variety  of  client  popula- 
tions. Send  letter  of  applica- 
tion, resume,  and  professional 
references  to  John  D.  Nyce,  in- 
terim academic  dean,  Goshen 
College,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 

Men's  residence  hall  director, 
Hesston  (Kan.)  College.  Re- 
sponsibilities include  select- 
ing, training,  and  supervising 
student  staff,  assisting  in  en- 
forcement of  campus  stan- 
dards, and  functioning  as  a 
member  of  the  student  life 
team.  Qualifications  include 
leadership,  listening,  and  con- 
frontation skills;  college  de- 
gree preferred.  Application 
deadline  is  Apr.  11.  Apply  to 
Dean  of  Students,  Hesston 
College,  Box  3000,  Hesston, 
KS  67062. 

Reference  librarian,  Eastern 
Mennonite  University,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  Responsibilities 
include  overall  reference  desk 
service,  scheduling  desk  cover- 
age, supervising  student  assis- 
tants and  staff  in  serials  li- 
brary area.  Qualifications  in- 
clude graduate  degree  in  li- 
brary science  from  ALA  ac- 
credited school  and  proficiency 
in  library  automated  systems, 
database  searching,  and  all 
aspects  of  professional  refer- 
ence service.  Send  letter  of  ap- 
plication, resume,  transcripts 
(unofficial  acceptable),  and 
three  references  to  William  J. 
Hawk,  Academic  Dean,  EMU, 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 

Summer  support  staff,  Wood- 
crest  Retreat,  Ephrata,  Pa. 
Service  opportunity  for  indi- 
vidual or  couple  for  several 
weeks  or  months  during  June, 
July,  and  August.  Contact 
Cliff  Martin  at  717  738-2233. 

Teaching  positions,  Holly  Grove 
Christian  School,  Westover, 
Md.  Positions  include:  third 
grade  teacher,  secondary  ad- 
vanced math  and  science 
teacher,  and  physical  educa- 
tion teacher  /  athletic  director. 
Send  resume  to  Application 
Review  Committee,  c/o  Holly 
Grove  Christian  School,  7317 
Mennonite  Church  Rd.,  West- 
over,  MD  21871-3705. 

Teaching  position,  Kraybill 
Mennonite  School,  Mount  Joy, 
Pa.  Full-time  position  for 
sixth  grade  language  arts, 
Bible,  math,  and  health 
teacher.  Contact  John  Weber 
at  717  653-5236. 

Women's  tennis  coach,  Goshen 
(Ind.)  College.  Part-time  re- 
sponsibilities for  1997-98 
school  year  include  recruiting. 
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Leadership  in  changing 
world.  Elkhart,  Ind. 
(AMBS)-We  offer  leader- 
ship in  a  turbulent,  ambigu- 
ous, fearful  environment," 
Norman  Shawchuck  told  As- 
sociated Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary  students  and  fac- 
ulty at  the  beginning  of  the 
annual  Theological  Lecture- 
ship, Feb.  12-13.  Shaw- 
chuck, president  of  a  man- 
agement consulting  firm 
serving  religious  organiza- 
tions, spoke  about  congrega- 
tional leadership  issues  in  a 
"quantum  world"  in  which 
things  happen  rapidly.  He 
also  emphasized  that  lead- 
ers must  understand  the  de- 
sign of  the  organization  they 
work  for.  Leaders  often  feel 
autonomous,  he  said,  and 
don't  realize  that  they  get 
caught  up  in  the  structure 
and  belief  systems  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

In  his  last  lecture,  Shaw- 
chuck stressed  that  effective 
religious  leadership  depends 
on  four  spiritual  elements — 
prayer,  Scripture,  sacra- 
ment, and  covenant. 
— Maneesh  A.  Kessop 


planning,  organizing,  and  im- 
plementing schedule  and  bud- 
get. Send  letter  of  application, 
resume,  and  professional  ref- 
erences to  John  D.  Nyce,  In- 
terim Academic  Dean,  Goshen 
College,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 


BIRTHS 


Abraham,  Valerie  Stauffer  and 
Daryl,  Glendale,  Ariz.,  Kayla 
Jo  (third  child),  Nov.  23,  1996. 

Bomberger,  Kathy  Hurst  and 
Rob,  Lititz,  Pa.,  Abigail 
Louise  (second  child),  Feb.  8. 

Canaviris,  Gina  Ruth  and 
Ponci,  Santa  Cruz,  Bolivia, 
Josiah  Samuel  (fourth  child), 
Feb.  23. 

Clark,  Lynelle  Miller  and  Tim, 
Granger,  Ind.,  Elyse  Marie 
(third  child),  Feb.  24. 

Clark,  Karmen  Riegsecker  and 
Timothy,  Middlebury,  Ind., 
Trisl  an  Isaiah  (second  child  |, 
Feb.  25. 

Dagen,  Wendy  Peglow  and 
Duane.  Lititz,  Pa.,  Alexander 
James  (second  child),  Feb.  22. 


Fagan,  Rose  Wiebe  and  Gerves, 
Glendale,  Ariz.,  Gerves  Jacob 
(third  child),  Jan.  13. 

Halterman,  Miriam  Miller  and 
Dan,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Emma 
Louise  (second  child),  Feb. 
18. 

Hartzler,  Lauri  Estle  and  Tim, 
Hesston,  Kan.,  Eric  Matthew 
(third  child),  March  6. 

Hooley,  Jenny  Miller  and  John, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Austin  David 
(second  child),  March  5. 

Hostetler,  Julie  Roe  and 
Michael,  LaGrange,  Ind., 
Alexis  JoAnn  (first  child),  Feb. 
18. 

Hunsberger,  Mariela  Catalan 
and  Daniel,  Boswell,  Pa., 
Leslie  Nicole  (second  child), 
Feb.  17. 

Lamman,  Anne  Macaulay  Car- 
ney and  John  Stumph,  Karu- 
hinda,  Rukungiri,  Uganda. 
Claire  Macaulay  (first  child), 
Nov.  28. 

Lehman,  Heather  Beale  and 
Ryan,  Windber.  Pa.,  Tayllor 
Eliese  (first  child),  Oct.  8. 

Linville,  Arletha  Kehl  and  Jim, 
Urbana,  Ohio,  Nathan  Eli 
(second  child).  Feb.  19. 


Mark,  Audra  Miller  and  James, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  James 
Alexander  (first  child),  Feb. 
11. 

Mast,  Bridgid  McFadden  and 
Michael,  Sugarcreek,  Ohio, 
Connor  Christopher  (second 
child),  March  5. 

Mathews,  Lucinda  Seitz  and 
David,  Broadway,  Va., 
Ethan  Douglas  (first  child), 
Feb.  26. 

Miller,  Norma  and  James, 
Hartville,  Ohio,  Clayton 
James  (first  child),  Mar.  3. 

Miller,  Lorene  Byler  and  J. 
Kevin,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Ethan 
John  (first  child),  Jan.  31. 

Miller,  Tina  and  Todd, 
Hartville,  Ohio,  Jacob  Kyle 
(second  child),  Oct.  26. 

Miller,  Sonya,  Ligonier,  Ind., 
Sophia  Joy  (second  child), 
Feb.  6. 

Nebel,  Brenda  Hooley  and 
Brian,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Jessan- 
na  Grayce  (third  child),  Feb. 
22. 

Nunemaker,  Trista  Zook  and 
Travis,  Middlebury,  Ind., 
Trevor  Daryl  (first  child),  Feb. 
7. 


Penaflor,  Beth  and  Jun, 
Hartville,  Ohio,  Mikaela 
Elaine  (first  child),  Jan.  8. 

Russell,  Kathy  Underwood  and 
Wayne,  North  Garden,  Va., 
(twins)  Caleb  Matthew  and 
Hannah  Alise  (seventh  and 
eighth  children),  Mar.  3. 

Sauder,  Heidi  Thomas  and 
Lynn,  Eureka,  111.,  Christian 
Daniel  (second  child),  Jan.  29. 

Sequeira,  Lisa  Bardell  and 
Carlos,  Portland,  Ore.,  Jadi 
Elisabeth  (first  child),  Feb.  18. 

Spory,  Evonne  Alwine  and 
Paul,  Boswell,  Pa.,  Megan 
Elizabeth  (second  child),  Feb. 
21. 

Swartzendruber,  Donna 
Steirch  and  Mark,  Shickley, 
Neb.,  Megan  Joy  (first  child), 
Feb.  15. 

Yoder,  Renee  Snyder  and  Tom, 
Wakarusa,  Ind.,  Caleb  Lee 
(second  child),  Feb.  22. 

Yoder,  Cherie  Ream  and 
Reubon,  Jerome,  Pa.,  Chris- 
tian Gabriel  (second  child), 
Jan.  28. 


MARRIAGES 


Gerber-Shank:  Lowell  Gerber, 
Kidron,  Ohio  (Kidron),  and 
Lois  Shank,  Kidron,  Ohio 
(Sonnenberg),  Mar.  1,  by  Den- 
nis R.  Kuhns  and  Don  Yoder. 

North-Sandal:  Emily  North, 
Washington,  D.C.  (Communi- 
ty House  Church),  and  Ben 
Sandal,  Washington,  D.C, 
Feb.  15,  by  Wayne  North  (fa- 
ther of  the  bride). 


DEATHS 


Beachy,  Barbara  Swartzen- 
truber,  100,  Kalona,  Iowa. 
Born:  Dec.  8,  1896,  Hartford, 
Kan.,  to  Joseph  P.  and  Mag- 
dalena  Slagell  Swartzentru- 
ber.  Died:  Jan.  21,  1997, 
Kalona,  Iowa.  Survivors — 
sons:  Lester  J.,  Paul  W.;  sis- 
ter: Katie  Brenneman;  13 
grandchildren,  31  great- 
grandchildren, 4  great-great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Moses  Beachy  (second 
husband),  Menno  W.  Miller 
(first  husband),  and  two  in- 
fant daughters.  Funeral  and 
burial:  Jan.  24,  Upper  Deer 
Creek  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Elmer  Miller  and  David  L. 
Yoder. 

Brubacher,   Minerva,  58, 

Kitchener,  Ont.  Born:  June  8, 
1938,  Hawkesville,  Ont.,  to 
Henry  and  Susannah  Sittler 
Brubacher.  Died:  Nov.  17, 
1996,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  of 
leukemia.  Survivors — brother 
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and  sisters:  Aden,  Edna  Krae- 
mer,  Lovina  Martin.  Funeral 
and  burial:  Nov.  20,  Shantz 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Jim 
Loepp  Thiessen. 

Cisneros,  Albina  F.  Lucero, 
87,  Walsenburg,  Colo.  Born: 
Feb.  16,  1909,  Antonito,  Colo. 
Died:  Jan.  20,  1997,  Pueblo, 
Colo.  Survivors — children: 
Josephine  Wilkins,  Jose  D.  Jr.; 
3  grandchildren,  2  great-grand- 
children, 6  great-great-grand- 
children. Predeceased  by:  Joe 
D.  Cisneros  (husband)  and 
Dora  (daughter).  Funeral:  Jan. 
24,  Walsenburg  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Eugene  Schultz. 
Burial:  Masonic  Cemetery. 

Godshall,  Edna  E.  Miller,  55, 
Middlebury,  Ind.  Born:  Feb. 
15,  1942,  Goshen,  Ind.,  to  Joe 
and  Ida  Troyer  Miller.  Died: 
Feb. 21,  1997,  Middlebury, 
Ind.  Survivors — husband:  Ray 
W.  Godshall;  children:  Del- 
wyn  and  Kermit  Kropf, 
Cheryl  Miller,  Lesa  Hooley; 
stepchildren:  Brian  Godshall, 
Chris  Wrubleski,  Caroline 
Miller;  brothers  and  sisters: 
Glen,  Dean,  Wayne,  and  Dale 
Miller,  Betty  Troyer,  Fran 
Miller;  9  grandchildren,  5 
stepgrandchildren.  Funeral 
and  burial:  Feb.  24,  Pleasant 
View  Mennonite  Church,  by 
lion  Diener  and  John  Troyer. 

Kinsie,  Archie,  72,  Cambridge, 
Ont.  Born:  Aug.  4,  1924,  Bres- 
lau,  Ont.,  to  Maurice  and 
Pearl  Weber  Kinsie.  Died: 
Nov.  17,  1996,  Cambridge, 
Ont.  Survivors — wife:  Nellie 
Burkholder  Kinsie;  son:  Fred; 
brother  and  sister:  Alex,  Fran- 
cis Weber;  2  grandchildren. 
Funeral:  Nov.  20,  Breslau 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Lau- 
rence Martin  and  Rufus  Jutzi. 

Millslagle,  Eugene  Sterling, 
82,  Scottdale,  Pa.  Born:  Aug. 
29,  1914,  Uniontown,  Pa.,  to 
John  L.  and  Esther  King  Mill- 
slagle. Died:  Feb.  17,  1997, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.  Survivors — 
wife:  Mae  Smith  Millslagle; 
children:  Gayle  Brisky,  Carol 
Mast,  Ellen  Daugherty, 
Glenn,  Charles,  Wayne, 
Keith,  Kenneth;  sisters: 
Winona  Riggin,  Louise  Drew; 
16  grandchildren,  14  great- 
grandchildren. Funeral:  Feb. 
20,  Mennonite  Church  of 
Scottdale,  by  Doug  and 
Wanda  Roth  Amstutz.  Burial: 
Scottdale  Cemetery. 

Oberholtzer,  Edith  E.  Esben- 
shade,  90,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 
Born:  July  13,  1906,  Stras- 
burg  Twp.,  Pa.,  to  Frank  and 
Ida  Wilson  Esbenshade.  Died: 
Feb.  17,  1997,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Survivors — son:  James  E.; 
brothers  and  sister:  Frank 
and  Clarence  Esbenshade, 


Mary  Leaman;  2  grandchil- 
dren. Predeceased  by:  Menno 
H.  Oberholtzer  (husband).  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  Feb.  21, 
Elizabethtown  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Richard  H.  Frank 
and  Walter  L.  Keener. 

Shenk,  Anna  N.  Landis,  83, 
Landisville,  Pa.  Born:  June 
29,  1913,  Smoketown,  Pa.,  to 
Sanford  and  E.  Nora  Landis 
Landis.  Died:  Feb.  16,  1997, 
Lititz,  Pa.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: Dorothy  Burkholder, 
Nancy  Stauffer,  Gerald,  Don- 
ald; 12  grandchildren,  13 
great-grandchildren.  Congre- 
gational membership:  Lan- 
disville Mennonite  Church. 
Predeceased  by:  Aaron  H. 
Shenk  (husband)  and  Ronald 
and  Robert  (sons).  Funeral: 
Feb.  20,  Landis  Homes 
Bethany  Chapel,  by  Donald 
Good,  Sam  Thomas,  and 
Chester  Kurtz.  Burial:  Stump- 
town  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Stoltzfus,  Eli,  101,  Orrville, 
Ohio.  Born:  Feb.  25,  1895, 
Logan  County,  Ohio,  to  Ben- 
jamin B.  and  Emma  Rich 
Stoltzfus.  Died:  Feb.  13,  1997, 
Walnut  Creek,  Ohio.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  John,  Rose, 
Barbara  Miller,  Carol  Jones, 
Rowene  Borntrager;  stepson: 
Bill  Detweiler;  16  grandchil- 
dren, 10  great-grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Anna  De- 
tweiler Stoltzfus  (second 
wife),  Lena  Smucker  Stoltzfus 
(first  wife),  Stanley  (son),  and 
Bob  Detweiler  (stepson).  Fu- 
neral: Feb.  22,  Orrville  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Bill  De- 
tweiler and  John  and  Barbara 
Lehman.  Body  donated  for 
medical  research. 

Summy,  George  D.,  82,  Lititz, 
Pa.  Born:  Aug.  24,  1914,  Pen- 
ryn,  Pa.,  to  Jacob  H.  and 
Annie  E.  Derr  Summy.  Died: 
Feb.  1,  1997,  Lititz,  Pa.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Grace  Brubaker 
Summy;  sisters:  Mary  D.  Nel- 
son, Ida  D.  Kline.  Funeral: 
Feb.  5,  Lititz  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Dennis  W.  Ernest, 
Donald  W.  Good,  and  J.  Clair 
Hollinger.  Burial:  Hammer 
Creek  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Voth,  Waldo,  74,  Hesston,  Kan. 
Born:  July  9,  1922,  Marion 
County,  Kan.,  to  Peter  C.  and 
Marie  Schmidt  Voth.  Died: 
Feb.  17,  1997,  Hesston,  Kan., 
of  a  heart  attack.  Survivors — 
wife:  Orpha  Schroeder  Voth; 
children:  Rodger,  Jo  Voth 
Thieszen,  Lonnie,  LaDonna 
Voth  Fulmer,  Donley;  broth- 
ers and  sisters:  Albert, 
Wilbert,  Charley,  Olga  Des- 
ter,  Irma  Schroeder;  9  grand- 
children. Funeral:  Feb.  21, 
Hesston  Mennonite  Church, 
by  David  W.  Mann  and  Cheryl 


Hershberger.  Burial:  Alexan- 
derwohl  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Willems,  Aaron  Martin,  75, 
Protection,  Kan.  Born:  Sept. 
16,  1921,  Greensburg,  Kan., 
to  Abe  and  Anna  Isaac 
Willems.  Died:  Dec.  27,  1996, 
Hesston,  Kan.  Survivors — 
wife:  Mary  Zimmerman 
Willems;  children:  Verlyn, 
Vaughn,  Brian,  DeAnn;  broth- 
ers and  sisters:  Abe,  Ezra, 
John,  Esther  Selzer,  Rosie 
Roupp;  14  grandchildren.  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  Dec.  30,  Pro- 
tection Mennonite  Church,  by 
Raymond  Unruh  and  Roger 
Hershberger. 

Wyse,  Edna  Burkholder,  96. 
Born:  April  3,  1900,  Pettisville, 
Ohio,  to  Daniel  and  Eva 
Hostetler  Burkholder.  Died: 
Feb.  16,  1997,  Archbold,  Ohio. 
Survivors — brother  and  sis- 
ters: Edwin  Burkholder,  Sylvia 
Schmucker,  Jenny  Lugbill, 
Clara  Beck.  Predeceased  by: 
Edwin  Wyse  (husband).  Fu- 
neral: Feb.  19,  West  Clinton 
Mennonite  Church,  by  James 
Roynon  and  Edward  Diener. 
Burial:  Pettisville  Cemetery. 


Yoder,  Roxie  Shank,  68, 

West  Liberty,  Ohio.  Born: 
Aug.  1,  1928,  Dayton,  Va.,  to 
Samuel  A.  and  Ada  Witmer 
Shank.  Died:  Feb.  12,  1997, 
West  Liberty,  Ohio.  Sur- 
vivors— husband:  Stanley  E. 
Yoder;  stepchildren:  Alan, 
Jan,  David,  Nathan,  Virginia 
Wright,  Anne  Yoder;  broth- 
ers and  sisters:  Charles  and 
Glendon  Shank,  Ruby  Sut- 
ter, Rhoda  Thompson;  7  step- 
grandchildren,  2  stepgreat- 
grandchildren.  Funeral:  Feb. 
15,  South  Union  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Randy  Reminder 
and  Daniel  Hertzler.  Body 
donated  for  medical  re- 
search. 

Zehr,  Silas  P.,  93,  Fisher,  111. 
Born:  Dec.  12,  1903,  Foosland, 
111.,  to  John  and  Lydia 
Springer  Zehr.  Died:  Jan.  26, 
1997,  Gibson  City,  111.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Mabel  B.  Lit- 
willer  Zehr;  children:  Lavern, 
Russell;  3  grandchildren,  5 
great-grandchildren.  Funeral: 
Jan.  29,  East  Bend  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Cal  Kaufman  and 
Michael  Dean.  Burial:  East 
Bend  Memorial  Gardens. 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


That  reminds  me  .  . 


"Everything  she  said  nowadays  was  attached 
to  other  things  by  long  gluey  strands,  calling  up 
other  days  .  .  .  touching  off  chords,  opening 
doors. " — Anne  Tyler  in  The  Clock  Winder 

Novelists  and  elderly  people  don't  have  a  cor- 
ner on  the  storytelling  market  anymore.  In 
addition  to  every  major  and  minor  celebrity  writ- 
ing her  or  his  memoirs,  theologians  are  getting 
into  stories:  "narrative  theology,"  they  call  it. 
People  like  P.  David  Glanzer  in  this  week's  issue 
of  Gospel  Herald  are  reminding  us  that  Jesus 
spoke  mostly  through  stories  and  that  narrative 
continues  to  shape  us. 

Good  storytelling,  both  written  and  oral,  re- 
quires first  remembering  the  story  and  then 
making  a  smooth  segue  into  it.  Sometimes  all  it 
takes  is:  "That  reminds  me  of  the  time  .  .  .  ,"  or: 
"Funny  you  should  bring  that  up.  Did  I  ever  tell 
you  the  story  about.  .  .?" 

Tracing  the  thin  thread  of  a  conversation 
based  on  stories  can  be  difficult.  Sometimes, 
after  a  conversation  of  spirited  storytelling,  a 
friend  and  I  will  ask  each  other,  "How  did  we 
ever  get  onto  that?"  and  then  try  to  retrace  our 
conversational  steps.  Sometimes  the  strands 
that  connect  topics  are  rather  flimsy,  but  if  we 
try  hard  enough,  we  can  usually  recall  the  first 
topic  we  discussed  as  well  as  all  the  "that- 
reminds-me's"  along  the  way.  And  suddenly  we 
remember  the  logic  of  skipping  from  credit 
cards  to  Henri  Nouwen  to  the  best  recipes  for 
pie  crust.  The  range  of  topics  seems  laughable 
until  we  remember  the  "long,  gluey  strands" 
that  stretched  from  story  to  story. 

It's  often  said  that  Lent  is  a  time  for  remem- 
bering. That's  tough  to  do  for  those  of  us  with 
memories  spanning  less  than  20  years.  Don't 
you  have  to  experience  something  before  you 
can  remember  it?  And  don't  you  have  to  re- 
member it  before  you  tell  the  story? 

That's  why  I'm  so  tempted  to  ignore  the  words 
of  Jesus  to  his  disciples  at  the  Last  Supper.  "Do 
this  in  remembrance  of  me,"  he  said,  after 
passing  the  first  communion  wine  and  bread. 

Surely  Jesus'  words  were  meant  only  for  that 
bunch  of  nervous  and  dejected  men  somewhere 
in  Jerusalem  and  not  for  me,  a  child  of  the 
1970s  with  memories  mostly  of  hula-hoops  and 


spelling  bees  and  Barbie  dolls.  How  can  I  do 
anything  in  remembrance  of  Christ  when  I 
can't  even  remember  Watergate? 

Maybe  I  have  to  settle  with  "remembering 
the  remembrances" — like  communion  services 
when  I  was  a  child.  Before  baptism  inducted  me 
into  that  solemn  ritual,  I  remember  watching 
the  adults  finger  the  soft  squares  of  bread,  then 
chew  slowly,  jaw  muscles  rubbing  the  skin  of 
their  faces  in  sober  up-and-down  rhythms.  I 
would  watch  how  they  held  the  little  plastic 
cups  like  upside-down  thimbles,  how  they  tilted 
their  heads  back  to  drain  the  dark  juice  into 
their  throats,  then  how  they  held  the  cups 
again  for  a  moment  before  placing  them  in  the 
round  holders  in  the  pew  in  front  of  them. 

I  remember  being  puzzled,  even  bewildered, 
by  the  bishop's  low  voice  murmuring  the  same 
words  before  each  ceremony,  "This  is  my  body, 
broken  for  you,"  and  "This  is  my  blood,  shed  for 
you."  And  I  remember  singing  the  same  plod- 
ding hymns  about  rugged  crosses  and  blood  and 
thorns,  and  wondering  each  time  why  everyone 
seemed  so  sad.  Maybe  when  I  grew  up  and 
reached  the  other  side  of  baptism,  I'd  think — 
maybe  then  chewing  that  bread  and  swallowing 
that  juice  would  make  me  sad  too. 

These  days  I  try  to  trace  the  thin  lines  of 
memory  back  through  2,000  years  of 
Christian  history  to  those  disciples — even 
more  bewildered  than  I  was  at  that  strange  com- 
munion ceremony — on  the  night  that  their  world 
folded  in  on  them.  Now  I  sometimes  think  that 
every  Lenten  season,  every  communion,  is  one 
more  "that-reminds-me,"  one  more  thread  that 
connects  Christ's  story  and  ours. 

Although  the  strands  that  join  this  conversa- 
tion between  centuries  can  seem  fragile  at  best 
and  sometimes  fictional  at  worst,  rituals  like 
communion  and  baptism  and  weddings  and 
singing  and  laying  hands  on  each  other — 
they're  all  part  of  this  storytelling.  These  re- 
membrances— even  with  plastic  cups  and  white 
bread — tell  the  stories  for  us  when  we  can't  re- 
member them  and  when  they  don't  make  sense. 
They  remind  us  that  our  own  stories,  unconnect- 
ed as  they  may  seem  to  that  one  long  ago,  do 
belong  in  this  conversation. — vsw 
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The  way  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  (2): 

Setting  boundaries  in  light 
of  the  mission  of  the  church 

What  are  the  membership  boundaries 
for  the  church  for  our  time?  How  do 
we  choose?  Are  they  supposed  to  be  the 
same  in  every  time  and  in  every  place? 


In  Acts  15,  the  Jerusalem  conference  was 
dealing  with  boundary  issues — much  as  we 
in  the  Mennonite  church  today  are  discus- 
sing our  edges.  The  boundaries  in  the  early 
Ik  .  jrfflHHBHHS     church  were  being  stretched.  Judaism  had 

Every  congregation  is  full  of  sinners,  repentant  and        taken  in  proselytes,  but  it  hadn't  adjusted  the 
otherwise,  public  and  private.  The  question  is  which       boundaries,  particularly  not  the  boundary  of 
sins  are  related  to  boundaries.  And  how  do  we  decide?     circumcision  for  men.  The  evangelistic  work  of 

the  new  Christian  church  was  bringing  in  men 
  who  did  not  want  to  be  circumcised,  and  some 

a  t  o/->  r jit  ™rP  tcicttt^  °f  the  missionaries  had,  in  fact,  been  dropping 
ALioU  UN  IHlciliSoUE  ... 
  circumcision  as  a  requirement. 

The  Jerusalem  conference  indeed  decided 

Calvin  E.  Shenk:  that  circumcision  did  not  make  a  difference. 

Who  do  we  blame  But  it  did  not  drop  all  boundaries;  some  that 

for  Jesus'  death?  6     remained  were  fornication  (sexual  misconduct 

of  all  kinds)  and  certain  food  laws,  such  as  not 
'Mennobytes'  by  Carl  E.  Hansen:  eating  blood  or  meat  from  animals  that  had 

The  end  is  not  for  us  to  know  8     been  strangled  and  not  eating  food  sacrificed  to 

idols. 

Mennonite  mission  workers  But  that  wasn't  the  end  of  the  discussion  on 

safely  evacuated  from  Albania  9     eating  food  sacrificed  to  idols.  That  was  a  real 

problem  in  the  Gentile  world,  because  virtually 
Mennonites  fast  and  pray  all  meat  that  you  could  buy  in  the  public  mar- 

for  peace  in  the  Middle  East  9     ket  had  first  been  offered  as  a  sacrifice  in  a  pa- 


by 

Lois 

Barrett 


In  the  first  century,  there  was  consider- 
able diversity  within  the  church  on  what 
should  be  the  edges.  Different  congrega- 
tions seemed  to  have  different  boundaries. 


gan  temple.  That  was  standard  procedure. 
What  were  Christians  to  do?  If  you  were  urban 
and  did  not  live  near  a  kosher  butcher,  your 
choices  were  to  eat  meat  sacrificed  to  idols  or  to 
be  vegetarian. 

The  apostle  Paul  took  a  different  position  on 
eating  meat  sacrificed  to  idols.  Paul  said  that, 
since  idols  are  not  real,  food  offered  to  idols  is 
unclean  only  if  you  think  it  is  unclean.  But  for 
the  sake  of  not  offending  the  "weak"  brother  or 
sister,  one  should  not  eat  meat  in  front  of 


After- 

communion 
thoughts 

The  homemade  loaves 

half  hour  ago 
That  lay  up  front  for  all  to  see 
Were  plump  and  brown,  entire,  intact. 
In  even  rows  the  little  cups 
Crisscrossed  atop  the  silver  trays 
Were  filled  half  full  of  sweet  red  juice. 

But  now  the  loaves  are  broken,  maimed, 
Scooped-out  dark  shells,  an  ugly  sight. 
The  plastic  cups,  some  filled,  some  not, 
Stand  here  and  there  in  disarray. 
Why  doesn't  someone  take  away 
This  used  up  stuff,  its  job  now  done? 

But  no,  not  now,  on  second  thought. 
Take  time,  my  soul,  reflect  awhile. 
Let  stay  up  front  in  open  view 
The  remnants  of  the  wine  and  bread 
Which  best  proclaim  the  awful  deed, 
Reveal  the  love  of  God  and  Son. 

— Joseph  A.  Gascho 


people  for  whom  it  would  be  offensive.  Other- 
wise, Paul  wrote,  there  is  no  problem  eating 
food  sacrificed  to  idols. 

Even  Paul  had  limits,  however.  In  1  Corin- 
thians 10:14-33,  it  is  clear  that  Paul  thought 
Christians  should  not  participate  in  pagan 
ritual  meals  in  the  temple.  That  was  a  different 
matter.  But  eating  meat  someone  else  had 
passed  before  the  idol  was  okay. 

This  issue  was  not  settled  in  the  early 
church.  In  Revelation  2,  for  example,  churches 
were  criticized  because  they  ate  food  sacri- 
ficed to  idols.  So  it  is  clear  that  in  the  first 
century,  there  was  considerable  diversity  in 
the  early  church  on  this  issue.  That  diversity 
is  not  glossed  over  in  the  New  Testament. 
Different  congregations  had  different  bound- 
aries. 

Why  do  we  need  boundaries?  Why  shouldn't 
we  be  as  inclusive  as  possible  and  say,  "Every- 
body is  welcome"?  Healthy  churches  have 
healthy  boundaries,  just  as  healthy  people 
have  healthy  skin.  Boundaries  are  related  to 
identity,  the  "we"  that  endures  through  shift- 
ing circumstances.  It  includes  values,  means 
and  strategies,  vision,  goals,  flavor,  and  style. 
Boundaries  assume  that  the  church  is  differ- 
ent from  the  world  in  some  ways. 

Roy  Oswald  and  Speed  Leas  write  in  The 
Inviting  Church,  "As  a  church  develops  an 
identity,  it  will  find  itself  with  TDOundaries'; 
that  is,  it  will  be  saying  no  to  some  activities 
and  to  some  people  and  yes  to  others.  It  is  not 
possible  to  be  a  healthy  institution  without 
boundaries.  Or  as  Lyle  Schaller  would  ask, 
'Who  do  you  exclude?'  A  Christian  church 
usually  excludes  [as  members]  people  who  do 
not  profess  belief  in  Jesus  as  Lord." 

Even  something  as  basic  as  this  is  not  al- 
ways obvious.  For  a  time,  a  couple  who 
were  perennial  Mennonite  church  hop- 
pers attended  my  congregation.  They  were 
never  satisfied  anywhere.  The  woman  particu- 
larly kept  pushing  the  church  on  boundary- 
issues.  Finally,  one  day,  we  got  to  the  under- 
lying issue.  She  said,  "This  would  be  a  good 
church  if  you  just  didn't  talk  so  much  about 
Jesus."  That  was  a  boundary  we  were  not 
willing  to  change. 

Boundaries  are  needed  for  healthy  identity.  If 
the  church  doesn't  know  who  it  is,  if  it  doesn't 
know  who  belongs  there — or  doesn't  agree  on 
who  should  belong — the  invitations  and  reach- 
ing out  to  others  will  be  halfhearted  and  not 
convincing.  When  we  know  who  we  are,  what 
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we  are  here  for,  then  we  are  able  to  attract  and 
integrate  people  into  a  community. 

But  not  all  boundaries  are  necessarily  help- 
ful or  biblical.  That  was  the  issue  in  the  early 
church.  What  are  the  right  boundaries  for  us  in 
this  time?  How  do  we  choose  the  right  boun- 
daries? Are  the  church's  membership  bound- 
aries supposed  to  be  the  same  in  every  time 
and  place? 

There  are  certainly  some  differences  accord- 
ing to  time  and  place  and  some  things  that 
should  stay  the  same.  No  church  in  North 
America  today  is  saying  much  about  food  sac- 
rificed to  idols  because  the  situation  has  changed. 
Meat  no  longer  passes  through  pagan  temples 
on  the  way  to  market.  Some  folks  do  discuss 
whether  to  be  vegetarian  for  different  reasons. 

The  issue  here  is  nonconformity  to  the  world. 
If  the  church  is  God's  holy  nation,  it  will  be 
different  from  the  dominant  culture.  Others 
will  recognize  that  there  is  something  different 
about  us.  To  make  a  powerful  witness,  the 
church  does  not  have  to  do  everything  differ- 
ently from  the  dominant  culture,  but  it  needs  to 
dissent  in  a  few  key  areas. 

What  are  those  key  areas  of  dissent  for  Men- 
nonites  in  North  America  today?  What  defines 
Mennonite  identity?  Ethnic  or  racial  identity 
no  longer  works.  The  German  language  isn't  a 
boundary.  Dress  codes  no  longer  define  the 
boundaries. 


One  of  our  boundaries  is  the  centrality  of 
Christ  for  both  salvation  and  discipleship. 
Another  boundary  has  been  the  acceptance  of 
giving  and  receiving  counsel  in  the  congrega- 
tion, which  has  implications  for  the  kind  of 
community  that  you  are.  For  most  Mennonites 
through  the  past  500  years,  nonparticipation  in 
the  military  has  been  an  identity  issue,  a  place 
of  dissent  from  the  dominant  culture,  an  issue 
of  public  witness. 

We  also  have  areas  of  diversity  among  Men- 
nonite churches  on  boundary  issues.  In  the  past 
25  years,  many  churches  have  changed  on  the 
issue  of  accepting  members  who  have  been 
divorced  and  remarried.  That  has  been  dealt 
with,  not  on  the  denominational  level,  but  on  a 
local  or  regional  level. 

The  hot  areas  now  are  whether  to  accept 
members  whose  homosexual  behavior 
doesn't  match  the  1987  and  1986  state- 
ments of  the  Mennonite  Church  (MC)  and 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church  (GC), 
whether  to  accept  members  whose  work  for  the 
military  doesn't  match  the  peace  statements  of 
our  two  denominations,  and  how  much  varia- 
tion to  allow  from  congregation  to  congregation 
(and  the  MCs  and  the  GCs  have  dealt  with  this 
differently.) 

Every  conference  has  congregations  full  of 
sinners,  repentant  and  otherwise,  public  and 
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How  do  we  make  judgments  on  boun- 
dary issues?  By  whether  they  proclaim 
the  reign  of  God.  And  by  whether  they 
help  the  church  to  be  a  sign  of  that  reign. 


private.  Which  of  these  sins  are  related  to 
boundaries  and  identities?  How  do  we  decide? 

The  question  for  us  is — what  does  faithful- 
ness to  the  gospel  mean  for  the  mission  of  the 
church  in  our  setting?  There  are  three  ele- 
ments in  this  questions: 

Faithfulness  to  the  gospel.  Boundary 
issues  must  have  a  clear  basis  in  Scripture  and 
especially  in  relation  to  Jesus.  As  Mennonites 
we  seek  to  understand  and  interpret  Scripture 
in  harmony  with  Jesus  Christ  as  we  are  led  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  church.  But  not  every- 
thing connected  with  faithfulness  to  the  gospel 
is  a  boundary  issue.  We  don't  expect  people  to 
have  it  all  together  the  day  they  are  baptized. 
Faithfulness  is  a  necessary  but  not  sufficient 
element  in  our  discernment. 

Our  setting.  What  is  going  on  in  society  will 
make  a  difference  in  the  boundary  issues.  It  is 
tempting  simply  to  go  along  with  the  popular 
issues  of  the  dominant  culture,  to  try  to  blend 
in,  to  not  look  different.  But  it  is  precisely  the 
church's  calling  to  be  salt  and  light,  to  be 
different  as  a  witness  to  Jesus  Christ.  Being  a 
Christian  is  different  from  being  a  good  citizen 
or  a  nice  person.  What  are  the  areas  in  which 
the  church  is  most  called  to  be  a  contrasting 
society?  What  is  the  setting  of  the  local  con- 
gregation? What  is  the  setting  of  the  denomi- 
nation? To  what  extent  do  all  churches  of  a 
denomination  need  to  have  precisely  the  same 
boundaries? 

The  mission  of  the  church.  The  boundaries 
that  the  church  sets  need  to  help  the  church 
fulfill  its  mission:  to  proclaim  and  to  be  a  sign 
of  the  reign  of  God.  This  does  not  mean  soft- 
pedaling  the  areas  of  contrast.  Being  a  contrast 
society  on  crucial  issues  is  part  of  the  public 
witness  of  the  church.  Missional  churches  have 
a  clear  identity.  Boundary  issues  are  judged  by 
whether  they  proclaim  the  reign  of  God  and  by 
whether  they  help  the  church  to  be  a  sign  of 
the  reign  of  God. 

The  task  of  the  church  in  our  time  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  Jerusalem  conference  as  reported 
in  Acts:  to  set  boundaries  in  the  light  of  the 
mission  of  the  church. 

Lois  Barrett,  Wichita,  Kan.,  serves  as  executive 
secretary  for  the  Commission  on  Home  Minis- 
tries of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  (GCMC).  This  article,  the  second  in  a 
series  of  three,  is  adapted  from  Bible  studies  she 
presented  last  fall  at  a  consultation  on  the 
military  and  church  membership,  sponsored  by 
the  general  boards  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
and  GCMC. 


Hosanna!  Blessed  is  the  one 
who  comes  in  the  name  of  the 

Lord — the  King  of  Israel!  .  .  . 
Do  not  be  afraid,  daughter  of 
Zion.  Look,  your  king  is  com- 
ing, sitting  on  a  donkey's  colt! 
-^John  12:13b,  15,  NRSV 
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READERS  SAY 


My  thanks  and  appreciation  to 
Gospel  Herald  for  making 
available  such  interesting 
reports  on  Mennonite  World  Confer- 
ence (Feb.  18  and  Feb.  25  issues).  I  feel 
that  I  have  been  brought  up-to-date  on 
Mennonites  in  India.  Through  the 
excellent  reports,  and  as  seen  through 
many  eyes,  I  feel  I  have  been  given  a 
new  and  fresh  look  at  India,  the  Spirit 
speaking  through  many  participants  in 
a  unique  setting,  the  smiling  faces  of 
Indian  Christians  on  photos,  and  Men- 
nonite reports  from  other  centers  of 
our  world.  I  shall  also  not  soon  forget 
Peter  Stucky's  vivid  description  of 
suffering  Mennonites  in  Colombia  ( We 
Faint  Not,  We  Do  Not  Lose  Heart, 
Feb.  25). 

Thanks  to  all  of  you  who  shared 
your  experience  at  Mennonite  World 
Conference  and  other  places  in  India. 
Omar  Kurtz 
Birdsboro,  Pa. 

The  Feb.  18  and  Feb.  25  issues  of 
Gospel  Herald  were  interesting 
in  that  we  got  a  view  of  what  the 
church  is  doing.  I  appreciated  and  was 
inspired  by  all  the  items  and  articles. 
The  way  the  churches  in  other  coun- 
tries are  growing  makes  me  think  that 
we  in  North  America  have  lost  our 
vision.  We  depend  on  our  material 
interests.  It  is  great  to  see  what  the 
Spirit  is  still  doing.  Praise  God  for  his 
great  love  to  us. 
Carroll  K.  Walter 
Quakertown,  Pa. 

I enjoyed  the  recent  coverage  of  Men- 
nonite World  Conference  Assembly 
13  (Feb.  18  and  Feb.  25  issues)  and 
seeing  how  North  Americans  are  dis- 
covering the  international  reality  of 
the  church.  A  recent  two- week  trip  to 
Kinshasa,  Zaire,  where  I  visited  with 
Zairian  Mennonites,  confirms  much  of 
what  was  said  in  the  editorial,  What 
the  International  Church  Might  Be 
Trying  to  Tell  Us  (Mar.  4). 

At  several  points  in  the  same  edito- 
rial, you  write  of  "we  in  Europe  and 
North  America,"  and  such  expressions 
were  common  in  many  of  the  different 
articles  and  reports  on  the  conference. 
While  I  certainly  understand  the  con- 
trast between  the  "West"  and  the 
"Third  World,"  21  years  in  France  has 
made  me  aware  that  there  are  enough 
differences  between  European  and 
North  American  Mennonites  that 


perhaps  those  from  North  America 
should  not  assume  that  they  can  speak 
for  those  in  Europe.  That  was  probably 
not  your  intention,  but  such  language 
can  at  least  give  that  impression.  I  have 
read  French  Mennonite  reports  on  Cal- 
cutta, and  I  spoke  with  Zairians  who 
had  just  gotten  back.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting and  instructive  to  compare  im- 
pressions from  differing  contexts  as  well. 

Neal  Blough 

St.  Maurice,  France 

What  was  the  purpose  of  Quak- 
ers show  support  for  Ger- 
mantown  (Feb.  11)  and  the 
accompanying  picture?  When  will  we 
have  "Mennonites  Show  Support  to 
Clinton  for  His  Position  on  Partial- 
Birth  Abortion,"  or  "Methodists  Sup- 
port Holy  Cross  Mennonite  Fellowship 
in  Their  Support  of  Adulterous  Mem- 
bers"? I  fear  Gospel  Herald  is  contrib- 
uting to  desensitizing  people  to  sin  and 
the  authority  of  the  Word. 
Paul  Payne 
Mt.  Union,  Pa. 

As  a  relatively  new  Mennonite,  I 
am  amazed  at  how  much  dignity 
some  of  my  fellow  Anabaptists 
seem  to  require.  Four  men  wrote 
letters  in  the  Mar.  4  issue  objecting  to 
the  phrase  "thumb  your  nose"  (The 
Day  Mom  Thumbed  Her  Nose  At 
Death,  Feb.  11).  My  dictionary  de- 
scribes "thumbing  one's  nose"  as  "a 
crudely  defiant  and  contemptuous 
gesture." 

I  cannot  think  of  a  more  Christian 
attitude  toward  death.  Life  is  short 
and  death  is  inevitable.  Not  only  do  we 
all  die  some  day,  but  the  possibility  of 
death  is  with  us  every  day.  Jesus  came 
to  lift  this  burden  from  us.  He  died  a 
most  undignified  and  disrespected 
death.  While  most  of  us  will  not  be  tor- 
tured to  death,  our  dignity  will  fail  us 

s^R  Pontius'  Puddle 


as  we  lose  control  of  our  bodies  at  the 
end  of  our  lives.  I  imagine  that  it  must 
give  Jesus  pleasure  when  our  faith  is 
strong  enough  for  us  to  be  contemp- 
tuous of  death. 

Nick  Dobratz 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Anabaptists  in  Australia  have 
learned  not  to  "despise  the  day  of 
small  things."  Nevertheless,  we 
cannot  overlook  the  inaccurate  report- 
ing of  the  numbers  for  Mennonite  World 
Conference  Assembly  13  in  Calcutta, 
India  (Feb.  18  and  Feb.  25  issues).  The 
statement  that  "registrants  .  .  .  came 
from  the  following  continents"  omitted 
the  island  continent  of  Australia.  I 
know  of  at  least  five  registrants  who 
came  from  Australia,  including  four  of 
us  from  western  Australia. 
Ian  Duckham 
Lesmurdie,  Australia 

Thanks  for  the  article  Learning 
to  Act  As  An  Interdependent 
Body  by  Mesach  Krisetya  (Mar. 
4).  I  am  intrigued  by  Krisetya's  con- 
trasts: spontaneity  rather  than  struc- 
ture, empowerment  rather  than  con- 
trol, transformation  rather  than  trans- 
action, and  synergy  rather  than  com- 
promise. I  would  enjoy  more  discussion 
about  this  vision.  I  think  Krisetya  has 
articulated  a  relationship  process  that 
may  offer  us  stronger  and  healthier 
global  connections  and  also  some  use- 
ful thoughts  for  our  diverse  religious 
connections  in  North  America. 
Vernon  Rempel 
Denver,  Colo. 

Gospel  Herald  welcomes  letters  in  re- 
sponse to  our  news  and  features.  We  re- 
serve the  right  to  edit  all  letters  for  clar- 
ity and  length.  Send  them  to  "Readers 
Say,"  Gospel  Herald,  616  Walnut  Ave., 
Scottdale,  PA  15683. 
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Who  do  we  blame 


Christianity  has  too  often  be- 
come a  synonym  for  hatred  of 
Jewish  people.  A  Jewish  theo- 
logian says:  "Christians  be- 
lieve in  the  cross;  Jews  carry  it " 


by  Calvin  E.  Shenk 


Christians  have  frequently  used  the  ac- 
counts of  Passion  Week  and  Good  Friday 
to  blame  Jews  for  killing  Jesus  Christ, 
also  called  "deicide."  We  know  well  the  story  of 
Pilate,  who  asked,  "What  should  I  do  with 
Jesus  who  is  called  Messiah?"  The  crowds  re- 
sponded, "Let  him  be  crucified!"  Pilate  then 
replied,  "I  am  innocent  of  this  man's  blood;  see 
to  it  yourselves,"  whereupon  the  people  an- 
swered, "His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  chil- 
dren" (Matt.  27:22-25). 

We  must  interpret  these  biblical  texts  care- 
fully. One  of  the  great  tragedies  of  the  church 
has  been  its  anti-Judaism.  Sadly,  Christianity 
has  too  often  become  a  synonym  for  hatred  of 
Jewish  people.  In  recent  years  Pinchas  Lapide, 
a  Jewish  theologian,  said,  "Christians  believe  in 
the  cross;  Jews  carry  it." 

Early  in  church  history,  the  cross  became  a 
symbol  of  Jewish  rejection  of  Jesus,  and  respon- 
sibility was  placed  upon  Jewish  people  for  his 
crucifixion.  Soon  all  Jews  were  considered  guil- 
ty of  Jesus'  death.  Jesus'  passion  was  even  used 
to  justify  denunciation  and  persecution  of  Jews. 

Historically,  Good  Friday  and  Easter  have 
been  times  of  fear  for  Jewish  people.  A  German 
woman  reminded  me  recently  that  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  Jews  feared  going  out  of  their 
houses  on  Good  Friday  lest  Christians  inflict 
revenge  upon  them.  During  Passion  Week, 
Jews  were  sometimes  personally  harmed  and 


their  houses  were  stoned.  In  "Christian" 
Europe,  even  prayers  for  Jews  during  Holy 
Week  often  aroused  animosity  toward  the 
Jewish  people. 

Though  deicide  was  never  accepted  as  an 
official  doctrine  in  the  church,  it  nonetheless 
gained  wide  acceptance  as  a  prevailing  view  of 
Christendom.  Deicide  was  a  cornerstone  of 
Christian  anti-Judaism  and  a  foundation  upon 
which  subsequent  anti-Semitism  would  build. 
Jews  were  said  to  have  rejected  Jesus,  and 
therefore  they  were  doomed  to  suffer. 

Throughout  Christian  history  the  accusation 
"Christ-killer"  was  used  to  perpetuate  discrim- 
ination, oppression,  and  hatred  against  Jews. 
Because  Jews  were  said  to  have  brought  a 
curse  upon  themselves,  one  was  justified  in 
expressing  hostility  toward  Jews  in  the  name  of 
God.  If  Jews  were  murderers,  one  could  fight 
against  any  Jew  who  rejected  Jesus  Christ. 
Sometimes  mobs  avenged  the  death  of  Christ 
by  murdering  Jews. 

Christian  teaching  often  twisted  the  image  of 
Jewish  people  and  conditioned  the  population 
to  scapegoat  Jews.  Jews  were  sometimes 
identified  with  the  devil  or  considered  wicked, 
despicable,  rejected  by  God,  and  destined  to  be 
slaves.  They  were  given  inferior  social  and 
political  status,  and  their  rejection  and  disper- 
sion was  considered  the  judgment  of  God.  They 
were  destined  to  be  wanderers  so  they  might 
experience  shame  and  thereby  seek  Jesus 
Christ. 

Thankfully,  Vatican  II  in  the  1960s,  with 
its  "Declaration  on  the  Jewish  People," 
departed  from  the  notion  that  Jews  are 
under  a  perpetual  curse.  It  stated  that  Jesus' 
death  cannot  be  blamed  upon  all  Jews  living  at 
that  time  nor  upon  Jews  today. 

Some  Jewish  leaders  and  those  who  followed 
them  did  call  for  the  death  of  Jesus  (John  19:6), 
but  what  happened  can't  be  blamed  on  all  Jews. 
Though  Jesus  met  with  strong  opposition  from 
some  Jews,  others  followed  him. 
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for  Jesus'  death? 


All-inclusive  generalizations  which  assign 
collective  guilt  are  immoral.  We  must  use  exact 
language  instead.  Who  precisely  bears  re- 
sponsibility for  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus — some 
Jews?  Jewish  leaders?  The  biblical  text,  inter- 
pretation, emphasis,  tone,  and  inference  are 
crucial  in  communicating  meaning.  We  should 
not  misuse  the  New  Testament  for  immoral 
ends  and  must  be  careful  in  our  reading  of  the 
Scripture.  Does  our  teaching  and  preaching 
inadvertently  encourage  hatred  for  Jews? 
Careless  language  so  often  inflicts  pain  and 
perpetuates  heretical  theology. 

The  Scripture  must  not  be  used  to  re- 
pudiate or  pronounce  a  curse  upon  Jews. 
"His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children" 
should  not  be  for  all  Jews  for  all  time.  Roman 
authorities  also  bear  responsibility  for  the 
death  of  Jesus.  Pilate  is  not  excused.  Indeed, 
the  sins  of  humankind  brought  Jesus  to  the 
cross.  We  all  share  guilt  for  Christ's  death, 
and  his  blood  is  on  us  all.  Jews,  Romans, 
all  of  us  must  also  hear  Jesus'  words: 
"Father,  forgive  them;  for  they  know  not 
what  they  are  doing"  (Luke  23:34). 

The  idea  that  Jews  are  guilty  of  deicide  and 
therefore  cursed  by  God  must  be  deleted  from 
our  theology,  teaching,  and  attitudes.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  Jewish  consciousness,  suffering  is 
linked  with  the  name  of  Jesus.  Since  the  church 
bears  responsibility  for  this  misunderstanding, 
the  church  must  put  an  end  to  contempt  for 
Jewish  people,  whether  intentional  or  unin- 
tentional. 

Do  we  use  the  cross  to  crucify  others?  When 
we  use  the  cross  to  perpetuate  vengeance,  we 
pervert  it.  The  cross  demonstrates  Jesus'  soli- 
darity with  all  humankind.  At  the  cross  Christ 
transformed  evil  into  love  and  compassion. 
Good  Friday  and  Easter  must  be  an  invitation 
to  forgiveness,  not  condemnation.  The  cross 
should  lead  to  healing  with  the  Jewish  com- 
munity, not  hostility. 

Jesus  death  does  not  call  for  retaliation  but 


for  reconciliation.  The  cross  calls  us  to  suffer  for 
another,  not  to  inflict  suffering.  The  hatred  and 
persecution  expressed  in  anti-Judaism,  and 
more  recently  in  anti-Semitism,  replicate  the 
kind  of  sins  that  sent  Jesus  to  the  cross. 

How  do  Jews  experience  the  presence  of  the 
church  in  Mennonite  communities?  What  do 
Jews  hear  on  Good  Friday  and  Easter?  May  our 
words  and  attitudes  not  betray  the  faith  to 
which  we  give  witness. 

Calvin  E.  Shenk  is  a  professor  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite University,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  He  and 
his  wife,  Marie,  are  on  assignment  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Mennonite  Central  Committee, 
and  Eastern  Mennonite 
Missions. 
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MENNOB YTES 


Beyond  the  books  and  prophecy  charts: 

The  end  is  not  for  us  to  know 


foy  A    s  a  youth,  I  was  fascinated  by  preachers 

~     7  /\  who  visited  our  churches  and  gave  excit- 

LsClVL  iL.        X  A-ing  lectures,  complete  with  charts  and 
Hansen       maps,  about  how  the  endtimes  were  unfolding 
before  our  eyes  in  "these  last  days."  The  Bible 
was  interpreted  extensively — especially  the 
books  of  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Revelation,  and  select- 
ed sayings  of  our  Lord — to  portray  in  consider- 
able detail  the  endtime  results  of  current 
events,  movements,  and  the  influences  of 
particular  individuals.  Their  elaborate  schemes 
spliced  together  various  obscure  biblical 
passages  with  current  events,  assisted  by 
unwarranted  assumptions  and  questionable 
methods  of  interpretations. 

But  their  product  seemed  very  convincing  to 
my  curious  mind.  From  them  I  learned  some  of 
the  jargon  of  their  speculations.  Terms  like 
"great  tribulation,"  "post-trib,"  "pre-trib,"  "mid- 
trib,"  "millennial  reign,"  "one- world  govern- 
ment," even  "one- world  church"  became  a  part 
of  my  vocabulary.  The  anti-Christ  of  that  day 
was  undoubtedly  Joseph  Stalin.  Gog  and  Magog 
meant  the  Soviet  Union,  of  course,  which  al- 
ready had  its  vast  armies  of  millions  of  "horses" 
poised  to  invade  Israel  to  bring  about  Arma- 
geddon at  any  moment.  We  were  living  in  very 
exciting  times;  the  end  was  maybe  just  months 
or  even  weeks  away! 

Since  then,  40  years  have  passed.  My 
teachers  are  dead,  their  charts  are  out  of 
date,  and  their  books  are  no  longer  read. 
They  were  wrong.  New  anti-Christs  have  been 
identified,  including  Gorbachev,  Kissinger, 
Anwar  Sadat,  and,  lately,  Saddam  Hussein. 
Today  a  new  generation  of  teachers  is  busy 
drawing  charts,  giving  lectures,  writing  books, 
and  making  money,  explaining  the  latest  truth 
about  how  the  endtimes  are  unfolding  before 
our  eyes.  A  new  generation  of  curious  Chris- 
tians is  keenly  listening  to  their  speeches, 
buying  their  books,  learning  their  vocabulary, 
and  memorizing  their  schemes. 

Humans  have  always  been  curious  about  the 
future.  Astrology,  divination,  and  fortune-tell- 
ing have  always  been  in  popular  demand.  They 
have  also  turned  a  tidy  profit  in  every  genera- 
tion. Christians  have  also  tried  to  discover  the 
secrets  of  the  future  by  studying  Scripture  as 
though  it  were  a  crystal  ball,  a  coded  blueprint 
of  future  events.  Up  to  today,  all  their  attempts 
to  apply  obscure  biblical  prophesies  to  their 
own  times  have  been  wrong.  Should  we  Chris- 
tians really  spend  our  time  and  spiritual  and 
mental  energy  trying  to  foresee  the  unfolding  of 


the  endtimes  in  our  generation?  Is  that  what 
God  wants  us  to  be  busy  about? 

The  disciples  were  also  curious  about  the 
unfolding  of  future  history.  After  the  Lord's 
resurrection,  they  asked,  "Lord,  are  you  at  this 
time  going  to  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel?" 
(Acts  1:6-8).  His  answer  should  be  instructive  to 
us  all.  "It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times  or 
dates  the  Father  has  set  by  his  own  authority." 
Then  he  continued  with  the  business  that 
should  occupy  our  thinking,  our  teaching,  and 
our  action:  "But  you  will  receive  power  when 
the  Holy  Spirit  comes  on  you,  and  you  will  be 
my  witnesses  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judea 
and  Samaria,  and  to  the  ends  of  the  earth!" 
Jesus  did  talk  of  the  endtimes  and  his  return, 
but  he  always  left  the  details  vague  and  un- 
clear. It  is  not  for  us  to  know. 

What  does  God  think  of  this  driving  curi- 
osity and  preoccupation  with  the  fu- 
ture? In  the  Old  Testament,  we  find 
that  seeking  the  services  of  diviners,  sorcerers, 
fortune-tellers,  or  mediums  is  strictly  forbidden 
as  "detestable"  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  (Deut. 
18:10-14).  To  know  anything  about  the  future, 
we  are  to  seek  the  Lord  of  the  future  (Deut. 
18:15-22).  The  Lord  will  reveal  what  he  wants 
us  to  know  about  the  future,  not  more  and  not 
less.  What  God  has  revealed,  we  should  take  to 
heart.  What  God  has  left  hidden,  we  should 
leave  hidden.  It  is  not  for  us  to  know!  We  are  to 
trust  the  future  to  God  and  be  satisfied  rather 
than  anxious  about  the  endtimes. 

Our  deepest  interest  and  concern  should 
focus  on  faithfully  doing  God's  will  in  the  pres- 
ent. We  should  be  acting  justly,  loving  mercy, 
and  walking  humbly  with  our  God  (Micah  6:8). 
Our  lives  and  actions  should  bear  powerful  wit- 
ness to  the  present  reign  of  Jesus  Christ  that  is 
already  here  and  spreading  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  (Acts  1:8).  Our  interest  in  the  future 
should  anticipate  the  fullness  of  that  kingdom 
as  we  pray  each  day:  "May  your  kingdom  come, 
may  your  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven!"  (Matt.  6:10). 

If  Christ  should  return  suddenly  today,  will 
he  find  us  faithfully  doing  the  work  he  has 
called  us  to?  Or  will  he  catch  us  by  surprise  at 
"prophecy  conferences"  arguing  about  maps  and 
charts  and  books? 

Carl  E.  Hansen,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia,  is  a 
teacher  at  the  Meserete  Kristos  College.  He  and 
his  wife,  Vera,  are  missionaries  with  Eastern 
Mennonite  Missions. 
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Mennonite  mission  workers  safely  evacuated  from  Albania 


Brindisi,  Italy  (EMM-  VMBM) — The 
final  12  persons  of  a  21 -member  Men- 
nonite mission  team  to  Albania  reached 
Brindisi,  Italy,  safely  at  10:30  p.m. 
Mar.  14,  on  an  Italian  naval  vessel 
from  the  port  of  Durres,  Albania,  along 
with  77  other  expatriates. 

Eight  of  the  12  were  young  adults  on 
short-term  assignments.  An  additional 
nine  Mennonite  team  members  had 
evacuated  earlier  from  southern  Alba- 
nia, some  to  the  Greek  island  of  Corfu 
and  others  directly  to  the  United  States. 

Anarchy  broke  out  in  Albania  after 
many  of  that  country's  citizens  lost 
money  in  failed  pyramid  investment 
schemes. 

Bev  and  Sam  Scaggs,  regional  coor- 
dinators for  Virginia  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  (VMBM)  and  Cornerstone 


A  breath  of  Irish  spring.  Harrison- 
burg, Va.  (EMU)— Gerry  (Bob  Brenne- 
man)  attempts  to  engage  Chris  (Kim 
Stauffer)  in  conversation  after  not  seeing 
her  for  13  months  in  a  scene  from  "Danc- 
ing at  Lughnasa"  by  Brian  Friel.  The 
play,  directed  by  Ingrid  De  Sanctis  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  University's  theater 
department,  tells  the  story  of  five  sisters 
living  in  a  small  Irish  village  in  1936  as 
seen  through  the  eyes  of  their  son  and 
nephew,  Michael.  The  spring  mainstage 
production  was  given  six  times  between 
Feb.  19  and  Mar.  l.^Jim  Bishop 


Church  and  Ministries'  work  in  Italy 
and  Albania,  and  Richard  Showalter, 
president  of  Eastern  Mennonite  Mis- 
sions (EMM),  Salunga,  Pa.,  met  the 
mission  workers  the  following  day  at  a 
retreat  center  near  Brindisi. 

'Where  do  we  go  from  here?'  The 
Brindisi  group  came  with  mixed  emo- 
tions, gratitude  to  God  for  saving  their 
lives,  but  sadness  for  the  chaotic  situation 
in  Albania  and  for  leaving  their  friends 
and  co-workers.  "We  spent  all  night  on 
the  dock  waiting  for  a  boat,  and  there 
were  bullets  flying  everywhere,"  says 
Dwayne  Musser,  leader  of  a  six-member 
Youth  Evangelism  Service  (YES)  team. 
"God  miraculously  protected  us." 

Paul  Kropf,  EMM  country  represen- 
tative, describes  how  he  took  a  wounded 
friend  from  the  dock  to  the  hospital.  A 
member  of  a  Baptist  mission  group,  she 
had  been  struck  by  a  stray  bullet  and 
was  bleeding  profusely.  "It  must  have 
been  an  Albanian  angel  who  got  in  the 
vehicle  and  directed  me  to  the  hospital," 
Kropf  says.  "He  gave  me  precise  direc- 


tions how  to  drive,  and  when  I  turned  to 
thank  him,  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen." 

"We  didn't  really  have  time  to  say 
good-bye,"  says  Allen  Umble,  English 
teacher  with  Partners  in  Mission  of 
Virginia  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
on  a  one-year  assignment. 

The  Mennonite  mission  team  evacu- 
ated from  Durres  also  included  Glenn 
and  Martha  Zimmerly  of  Orrville,  Ohio, 
and  Keith  Zimmerman  of  Lititz,  Pa.,  all 
of  whom  served  in  community  develop- 
ment and  church  planting  in  Lushnje. 

Tom  and  Karen  Yoder  and  their 
three  children  were  evacuated  earlier 
to  Corfu.  They  were  serving  as  church 
planters  in  Permet.  EMM  workers  Tom 
and  Jill  Miller  and  their  two  daughters 
have  returned  to  the  United  States. 

The  team  is  now  asking  where  they  go 
from  here.  No  one  knows  what  to  antici- 
pate next  in  the  tiny  nation  of  3  million 
people.  "To  see  the  missionaries  leave  is 
like  the  death  of  a  vision,"  Scaggs  said. 
"But  the  story  isn't  finished." 

—Carol  L.  Wert  with  EMM  staff 


Mennonites  in  North  America  fast  and  pray 
for  end  of  demolition  of  Palestinian  homes 


Members  of  the  Christian  Peacemak- 
er Team  (CPT)  in  Hebron,  who  are  in 
the  third  week  of  fasting  as  a  protest 
against  the  planned  demolition  of  700 
Palestinian  homes,  are  being  joined  by 
individuals  and  groups  in  North  Ameri- 
ca in  fasting  and  prayer. 

The  CPT-initiated  29-day  "Fast  for  Re- 
building," which  began  Mar.  1,  calls  for  an 
end  to  the  Israeli  authorities'  destruction 
of  Palestinian  homes.  The  CPTers  in  He- 
bron are  being  joined  by  Mennonites  and 
others  in  North  America  as  "the  energy  of 
this  fast  spreads  widely,"  according  to 
CPT  organizer  Gene  Stoltzfus.  "We  hope 
people  are  turning  fasting  into  renewal 
and  prayer  in  the  congregation,  which  can 
translate  into  contact  with  legislators," 
says  Stoltzfus. 

Members  of  the  peace  clubs  at  Goshen 
(Ind.)  College  and  Bethel  (Kan.)  College 
have  organized  fasts  and  solidarity 
meetings.  Groups  of  faculty,  staff,  and 
students  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Univer- 
sity and  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary  are  also  fasting  in  some  way 
during  March  and  meeting  for  prayer 
over  the  lunch  hour  once  a  week. 

Rich  Meyer  of  Millersburg,  Ind., 
began  a  liquid-only  fast  on  Mar.  1  and 
is  holding  a  daily  vigil  in  front  of  the 
White  House  in  Washington,  D.C.  Mey- 
er's congregation,  Benton  Mennonite 


Church  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  has  someone 
signed  up  each  day  to  pray  or  fast,  ac- 
cording to  Brenda  Meyer,  a  member  of 
the  pastoral  team  at  Benton  and  wife  of 
Rich.  "I  have  been  overwhelmed  with 
the  ripples  this  has  caused;  from  an  80- 
year-old  member  telling  me  'I  don't  usu- 
ally follow  the  news,  but  now  I'm  really 
listening,'  to  a  fifth-grader  volunteering 
to  say  grace  before  her  family's  supper 
so  she  can  remember  Rich  and  the 
Palestinian  families  whose  houses  are 
being  destroyed,"  says  Brenda  Meyer. 

Fasting  and  action.  Almost  20 
members  of  Community  Mennonite 
Church  in  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  are  fast- 
ing between  the  Maundy  Thursday  sup- 
per and  the  Easter  breakfast  that  the 
congregation  observes  together.  Dorothy 
Jean  Weaver,  who  introduced  the  idea 
of  a  fast  to  her  church,  says  that  the  two 
meals  "provide  beautiful  bookends  for  a 
very  limited  but  symbolic  experience." 
The  congregation  will  also  meet  for  ser- 
vices on  Friday  and  Saturday  to  pray  for 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  CPT  team  in  Hebron  has  written 
a  letter  to  President  Clinton  asking 
him  to  "employ  all  diplomatic  means  to 
ensure  that  the  government  of  Israel 
immediately  abandon  its  policy  of  de- 
molishing Palestinian  homes." 

— Valerie  Weaver  with  CPT  releases 
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God's  people  have  little  choice  in  practicing  mutual  aid,  rabbi  tells  AMAS  gathering 


Lancaster,  Pa. — Why  should  God's 
people  do  good  deeds?  Not  because  it's 
the  proper,  reasonable,  or  respectable 
thing  to  do,  but  because  charity  and 
mutual  aid  are  commands  from  God. 

That's  what  Rabbi  Ian  Silverman, 
leader  of  Temple  Beth  El  in  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  told  the  annual  gathering  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Mennonite  Aid  Societies 
(AMAS)  meeting  here,  Mar.  12-14.  Rabbi 
Silverman  spoke  on  the  theme,  "What 
Makes  a  Society  Advanced — Technology 
or  Compassion?"  at  the  AMAS  banquet. 

Silverman  noted  that  volunteering  is 
big  in  America;  he  reported  that  45  per- 
cent of  men  and  53  percent  of  women 
give  five  or  more  hours  per  week  of  their 
time  to  some  organization  as  a  volunteer. 

But  this  volunteering  must  not  be 
confused  with  the  good  deeds  of  God's 
people,  Silverman  said.  Citing  rabbini- 

MBM  ends  oversight 
of  Colorado  hospital 

La  Junta,  Colo.  (MBM) — A  tentative 
agreement  reached  for  the  future  own- 
ership of  the  Arkansas  Valley  Regional 
Medical  Center  establishes  a  community- 
based  corporation  to  govern  the  hospital. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  (MBM), 
which  has  run  the  hospital  since  its  in- 
ception in  1920,  will  no  longer  be  involved 
in  operations  of  the  90-bed  medical  cen- 
ter. Under  the  new  agreement,  MBM  will 
relinquish  the  power  it  now  retains  to 
amend  bylaws,  appoint  board  members, 
approve  the  hiring  of  the  chief  executive 
officer,  and  ratify  major  contracts. 

AVRMC's  history  dates  back  to  1906, 
when  MBM  began  operation  of  the 
Mennonite  Sanitarium  for  people  suf- 
fering from  tuberculosis.  Mennonite 
Hospital  began  in  1920  when  MBM 
was  granted  control  of  the  previous  city 
hospital,  combined  with  the  work  of  the 
sanitarium.  Last  summer,  MBM  offi- 
cials told  community  representatives 
that  the  ownership  of  the  AVRMC 
should  reside  within  the  community 
that  the  facility  serves. 

"MBM's  ultimate  aim  is  to  disengage 
so  the  local  community  can  carry  the 
vision  that  is  in  its  own  best  interest," 
says  MUM  president  Stanley  W.  ( Jreen. 
"As  MBM  works  with  the  communities 
in  Arkansas  Valley  in  developing  a  vi- 
sion for  transfer  of  the  ownership  and 
administration  of  the  La  Junta  Hospi- 
tal, it  brings  to  conclusion  an  important 
chapter  in  mission  history." 


cal  interpretation  of  Old  Testament, 
Silverman  noted  that  God  holds  the 
community  of  faith  responsible  for  tak- 
ing care  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed 
in  society.  If  individuals  do  not  do  what 
God  commands,  the  entire  community 
will  be  punished,  Silverman  said. 

"Our  volunteering  must  not  be  that 
different  from  that  of  Abraham  and 
Moses,  who  really  didn't  have  a  choice 
when  they  confronted  situations  where 
people  needed  help,"  he  said. 

'Why  practice  compassion?'  Yvonne 
Martin,  director  of  marketing  at  Messiah 
College,  Grantham,  Pa.,  picked  up  this 
theme  in  three  keynote  presentations  to 
the  AMAS  gathering.  "Why  should  we 
practice  compassion?"  she  asked. 

Her  answers:  (1)  to  follow  the  Scrip- 
tures; (2)  to  build  character;  (3)  to  be  a 
healthy  human  being;  and  (4)  to  build 
bridges  across  educational,  income,  and 
class  strata  in  our  society. 

Martin  also  urged  her  audience  to 
find  more  ways  to  make  the  practice  of 
mutual  aid  more  relevant  to  newer 
generations  in  the  church.  To  make 
this  happen,  "we  may  find  our  children 


tinkering  with  such  things  as  MCC  re- 
lief sales  to  make  them  their  own," 
Martin  said. 

In  two  Bible  studies,  Clyde  Kratz,  pas- 
tor of  the  New  Holland  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church,  urged  AMAS  companies  to  be  as 
concerned  about  the  psychological  scars 
that  illness  and  accident  bring  as  about 
the  physical  needs  of  their  members. 

"When  people  are  in  crisis,  they  tend 
to  ask  stupid  questions  and  do  stupid 
things,"  Kratz  said.  "Don't  ignore  these; 
help  people  to  come  to  terms  with  what 
they're  doing."  The  times  of  crisis  be- 
come opportunities  to  help  individuals 
grow  as  God's  people. 

AMAS  is  an  inter-Mennonite  organi- 
zation of  some  25  mutual  aid  and  insur- 
ance companies  from  across  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  It  meets  annually 
to  foster  cooperation  and  to  share  ideas 
among  member  organizations. 

This  year's  meeting — attended  by 
164  AMAS  companies'  board  and  staff 
personnel — was  hosted  by  Sharing  Pro- 
grams of  Lancaster  Mennonite  Confer- 
ence. Next  year's  session  is  scheduled  to 
be  held  in  Virginia. — <J.  Lome  Peachey 


Laying  foundations,  learning  to  count.  San  Pedro  Carcha,  Guatemala  (EMM- 
MCC) — Nate  Graber,  a  senior  at  Iowa  Mennonite  School,  takes  a  break  from  con- 
struction work  to  learn  to  count  in  K'ekchi'  from  Guatemalan  children.  Graber 
was  a  member  of  the  first  North  American  team  of  volunteers  that  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  new  K'ekchi'  Mennonite  Church  education  center  in  Chamelco, 
near  San  Pedro  Carcha,  Guatemala. 

Six  men  and  one  woman  from  Pennsylvania  and  Iowa  joined  15  K'ekchi'  volun- 
teers from  Feb.  8  to  23  to  dig  footers,  pour  the  foundation,  and  place  reinforcement 
rods.  K'ekchi'  Mennonite  Church  leaders  anticipate  more  teams  to  work  alongside 
them  throughout  the 
year.  They  hope  to 
complete  the  build- 
ings— which  will  serve 
as  church  offices,  a 
large  auditorium,  and 
an  education  center — 
in  time  for  their  25th 
anniversary  celebra- 
tion on  Sept.  17-19. 

Mennonite  Central 
Committee  is  organizing 
the  work  teams,  and 
Eastern  Mennonite  Mis- 
sions workers  are  coor- 
dinating the  in-country 
team  visits  and  building 
projects.  EMM  workers 
have  served  among  the 
K'ekchi'  for  more  than 
25  years. — Caml  L.  Wert 
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MCC  offers  employment  and  support  in  Calcutta 


Rose  Chater  retired  two  years  ago  after  29 
years  of  service  with  MCC  in  Calcutta. 


Calcutta,  India — The  ministry  of 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  (MCC) 
in  Calcutta  is  more  than  the  sum  of  its 
personnel  and  programs.  It  has  a 
face — a  smiling  one. 

That  face  belongs  to  Rose  Chater, 
whose  29-year  relationship  with  MCC 
India  is  a  pilgrimage  of  hope,  persever- 
ance, and  inspiration  in  a  city  that 
cries  for  it. 

She  lived  in  the  slums  with  10  chil- 
dren and  a  husband  who  was  employed 
but  supported  a  lifestyle  of  drinking  and 
gambling  instead  of  his  family.  When  he 
was  home,  he  sometimes  beat  her. 

Desperate  to  feed  her  children,  Rose 
scoured  the  area  for  a  job.  On  a  rare 
day,  she  might  clean  an  entire  house  in 
exchange  for  one  plateful  of  food.  Her 
children  were  starving. 

When  she  heard  about  the  MCC  of- 
fice, she  came  seeking  a  job.  Workers 
could  not  accommodate  her  immediately 


MB  CM  list  of  ministerial  candidates  now  integrated 


Elkhart,  Ind.  (MBCM) — The  list  of 
pastoral  candidates  provided  by  the 
Ministerial  Leadership  Services  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries  is  now  integrated. 

The  register  of  people  available  for 

P  &  J  Committee  agrees  to 
support  associate  groups 

Markham,  III. — The  Peace  and  Jus- 
tice Committee  (PJC)  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  has  committed  itself  to 
advocating  for  the  associate  groups  of 
the  Mennonite  Church  General  Board. 

Meeting  at  Community  Mennonite 
Church  in  March,  PJC  invited  associ- 
ate groups  to  send  representatives  to 
the  meeting.  After  conversations  with 
James  Offutt  (African  American 
Mennonite  Association)  and  Rose  Cov- 
ington (Women's  Missionary  and  Ser- 
vice Commission)  and  reading  reports 
from  the  Hispanic  Mennonite  Conven- 
tion and  the  United  Native  Ministries 
Council.  PJC  agreed  to  "remind  the 
church  that  if  we  are  to  take  minority 
voices  seriously,  we  need  to  put  money 
toward  their  ministries." 

PJC  also  discussed  new  peace  educa- 
tion materials  being  created  for  Orlan- 
do 97  General  Assembly.  Resources  in- 
clude congregational  displays  for  com- 
munity events  and  worship  boxes  for 
children. 


pastorates,  sent  to  Mennonite  Church 
conference  ministers  each  month,  now 
includes  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  (GC)  candidates.  GC  district  con- 
ference ministers  also  receive  the  list. 

A  record  number  of  pastors  and  con- 
gregations used  this  service  in  1996. 
Last  year  83  pastoral  candidates  used 
the  MBCM  Ministerial  Leadership  Ser- 
vices office  in  the  process  of  congre- 
gational placement  and  licensing.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period,  there  were  185 
openings  for  pastoral  assignments  in 
Mennonite  Church  and  dual-conference 
congregations. 

"Pastors  appreciate  an  office  where 
confidential  processing  of  references  is 
assured,"  notes  Anne  Stuckey,  director 
of  Ministerial  Leadership  Services  for 
MBCM.  "They  are  thankful  for  the  net- 
work of  conference  ministers  in  both 
the  General  Conference  and  Mennonite 
Church  who  learn  of  their  availability." 

Two  policy  changes  have  occurred  in 
the  past  five  years.  First,  any  candidate 
wishing  to  publish  his  or  her  availabili- 
ty for  a  pastoral  assignment  must  re- 
ceive a  positive  recommendation  for 
ministry  from  a  conference  minister. 
Second,  pastors  without  experience  in 
an  Anabaptist  congregation  must  dis- 
cuss with  a  conference  minister  the 
Confession  of  Faith  in  a  Mennonite  Per- 
spective before  becoming  available  for 
congregational  assignments. 


but  offered  food  for  her  children.  She  re- 
fused it.  "I  came  there  to  ask  for  work," 
she  says.  "I  did  not  come  to  ask  for  help. 
Maybe  it  was  foolish  pride.  But  I  wanted 
to  set  an  example  for  my  children." 

In  time,  MCC  hired  Rose  to  clean, 
wash  dishes,  shop,  and  perform  other 
sundry  tasks  in  the  office.  Along  the 
way,  she  found  a  new  family — the  fami- 
ly of  God.  "I  came  to  know  many  people 
here  personally;  we  became  one  big 
family,"  she  says. 

Today  Rose's  children  are  grown,  ed- 
ucated, and  employed.  She  officially  re- 
tired two  years  ago  but  still  comes 
around  to  help  out.  "I  have  so  much  to 
thank  God  for,"  she  says.  "When  I  look 
back  now,  it  feels  like  a  miracle." 

While  Rose  Chafer's  story  is  moving, 
it  is  not  uncommon,  says  Stephen  Gon- 
salves,  who  directs  the  work  of  MCC 
India  from  Calcutta.  MCC  entered 
India  in  1942  in  response  to  an  artifi- 
cial famine  caused  by  war.  Relief  work 
continued  until  1959,  when  the  empha- 
sis was  shifted  toward  development 
and  helping  people  like  Rose  help 
themselves. 

In  the  1980s,  MCC  moved  into  what 
Gonsalves  calls  "partnership  develop- 
ment." Rather  than  enlarging  its  own 
program,  MCC  channels  resources 
through  about  100  partner  organiza- 
tions in  eastern,  southern,  and  central 
India,  including  Mother  Teresa's  Mis- 
sionaries of  Charity  and  the  Mennonite 
Christian  Service  Fellowship  of  India. 

i=s=? 

One  of  its  remaining  ministries,  the 
Global  Family  Programme,  links  North 
American  sponsoring  families  with  In- 
dian families  to  provide  educational  as- 
sistance and  vocational  training.  About 
825  North  American  families  are  help- 
ing some  1,500  Indian  families  in  that 
way. 

Manager  Donald  Kessop  says  MCC's 
Global  Family  Programme  is  one  of  the 
largest  sponsorship  programs  in  the 
world.  It  could  be  even  larger,  but  MCC 
has  deliberately  narrowed  its  focus  to 
ensure  personal  involvement  with  the 
benefitting  families. 

"Our  greatest  resource  is  not  our  ma- 
terial strength,"  says  Gonsalves.  "It  is 
our  spiritual  strength.  We  begin  each 
day  with  devotions.  We  remember  who 
we  are.  We  sing.  We  pray.  And  then  we 
go  out  to  do  our  work." — Don  Ratzlaff 
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Liberians  remain  'in  terror 

Harrisonburg,  Va.  (MBM-MCC- 
EMU) — "Monrovia  has  not  risen  from 
the  terror"  of  Apr.  6,  1996,  when  vio- 
lence broke  out  again  in  Liberia's  eight- 
year  civil  war.  That's  according  to  an 
Eastern  Mennonite  University  student 
who  returned  to  his  homeland  in  De- 
cember and  January. 

Samuel  Gbaydee  Doe,  a  student  in 
the  conflict  transformation  graduate 
program  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Univer- 
sity, visited  his  wife  and  daughter  liv- 
ing in  exile  in  Ivory  Coast  over  the 
Christmas  break.  He  also  returned  to 
Liberia's  capital  city  of  Monrovia  for 
the  first  time  since  fleeing  there  on 
May  9  in  the  wake  of  renewed  fighting 
between  warring  factions. 

Shocked  by  conditions.  Doe,  assis- 
tant coordinator  of  healing  and  recon- 
ciliation for  the  Christian  Health  Asso- 
ciation of  Liberia,  is  studying  this  year 
in  the  United  States  through  the  sup- 
port of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
and  Mennonite  Central  Committee. 

"The  trip  home  was  very  helpful,  a 
way  for  me  to  refocus  all  of  the  fanta- 
sies I  had  about  peace  in  Liberia,  pitted 
against  the  reality,"  Doe  says.  "It 


'  says  Samuel  Doe  after  trip  to  his  homeland 


helped  me  to  come  back  and  say,  'What 
next?'  " 

Doe  was  shocked  by  the  conditions 
he  found  in  Monrovia.  "Before  I  left  for 
Liberia,  I  was  excited  by  news  I  heard 
about  disarmament,  penitence  on  the 
part  of  warlords,  civilian  mobilization," 
he  says.  "I  did  not  prepare  for  the 
worst.  The  civilian  population  is  in  a 
desperate  state.  What  is  hard  to  com- 
prehend is  the  powerlessness  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  civilian  population  and 
their  passive  compliance  to  torture, 
lawlessness,  and  harassment." 

A  Jan.  31  midnight  deadline  for  fac- 
tion fighters  to  disarm  voluntarily  re- 
cently was  extended  seven  days.  Gener- 
al Victor  Malu,  commander  of  the 
Nigerian-led  peacekeeping  force,  told  a 
news  conference  that  after  Feb.  7,  "we 
will  start  conducting  military  opera- 
tions, and  we  will  not  allow  anyone  to 
stand  in  our  way.  We  will  go  for  the 
arms  wherever  they  are  in  Liberia." 

Malu  said  some  23,000  fighters  had 
been  disarmed  out  of  an  estimated 
30,000-35,000.  Many  people  are  looking 
to  elections  in 
April  or  May  of 


this  year  as  part  of  a  deal  to  end  seven 
years  of  civil  war. 

Doe  points  out,  however,  that  the 
prospects  for  peace  through  a  democrat- 
ic election  remain  very  delicate  because 
more  than  80  percent  of  Liberians  live 
outside  of  Liberia  and  the  election  com- 
mission lacks  electricity,  telephones, 
and  even  desks  and  chairs  for  an  office. 
"The  situation  is  still  fragile  and  can 
change  for  the  better  or  worse  in  the 
next  few  months,"  he  says. 

Til  find  a  way. '  International  moni- 
toring groups,  such  as  the  Christian 
Peacemaker  Teams  or  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional, would  help  bring  attention  now  to 
continuing  documented  massacres  and 
disappearances  of  civilians  as  well  as 
when  elections  take  place,  says  Doe. 

Doe  is  determined  to  return  to  Libe- 
ria after  he  finishes  his  studies  here. 
"I'm  going  to  work  in  Liberia.  God  will 
provide  a  way,"  he  says.  "If  I  don't  find 
a  sponsor  here,  I'll  still  find  a  way.  I'm 
optimistic,  as  long  as  life  is  with  me, 
Liberia  is  where  I'm  going." 

— Melodie  Davis 


MBM  worker  offers  healing  training 

Buduburam,  Ghana  (MBM) — In  a  recent  visit  to  a  Liber- 
ian  refugee  camp  in  neighboring  Ghana,  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  (MBM)  worker  Steve  Wiebe-Johnson  and  Liber- 
ian  church  leaders  encouraged  40  refugees  from  the  eight- 
year-old  civil  war  to  take  up  farming. 

"You  are  asked  to  make  a  farm  of  the  mind  for  peace," 
said  Peter  Z.  Wehyee,  coordinator  of  the  Liberia  Trauma 
Healing  and  Reconciliation  Association.  "We,  as  Liberians 
who  are  wounded  by  the  events  of  the  civil  crisis  in  various 
ways,  had  our  minds  polluted  by  the  conflicts,  losses,  graft, 
prejudice.  ...  Be  able  to  recognize  the  forests  or  bushes  that 
have  grown  on  the  soil  [of  your  mind]  as  the  result  of  war. 
Identify  tools  useful  to  do  brushing,  cutting,  and  burning 
[ol]  hatred,  revenge,  fear,  worry." 

Through  organizing  the  three-day  workshop,  Wiebe- 
Johnson  continues  to  plant  seeds  of  reconciliation, 
which  he  and  others  hope  will  sprout  in  Liberia  when 
there  is  an  end  to  the  anarchy  following  renewed  violence 
last  April  in  the  ongoing  civil  war.  Wiebe-Johnson,  MBM's 
West  Africa  representative  based  in  Cotonou,  Benin,  served 
in  Liberia  before  the  war's  outbreak  in  1989  and  continues  to 
minister  to  Liberians  affected  by  the  war.  In  the  workshops, 
Wiebe-Johnson  guides  Christian  leaders  through  several 
biblical  passages  dealing  with  peace.  He  emphasizes  the 
need  for  Christians  to  work  out  peace  in  relation  to  other 
people. 

"People  of  God  also  suffered  these  calamities,  losses,  and 
griefs.  During  these  periods,  they  did  not  turn  away  from 
God.  They  stood  firm  the  tests  of  time  and  served  their  God," 


Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  worker  Steve  Wiebe-Johnson 
and  Liberian  church  workers  recen  tly  led  healing  training 
workshops  for  Liberian  refugees  staying  in  camps  in  Ghana. 

Wehyee  said.  "This  is  what  we  Liberians  have  been  called 
and  asked  to  do  today  for  the  sake  of  peace.  We  should  take 
our  sufferings,  frustrations,  and  angers  to  the  Lord,  who  will 
surely  deliver  us." 

Most  of  the  participants  in  the  workshop  were  victimized 
by  the  renewed  violence  in  the  Liberian  civil  war.  After  the 
workshops,  each  participant  asked  to  continue  the  series  of 
trauma-healing  awareness  sessions. 
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Mennonites  meet  in  mall.  Atlanta,  Ga.  (EMM) — Dan  Gerry,  Andrew  Lambert,  Marg 
Lambert,  and  Trey  Reed  (left  to  right)  worship  together  during  a  cell  group  meeting. 
Cellebration  Fellowship  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  a  young  church  planting  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
Missions  and  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Conference,  will  hold  its  first  public  worship  service  on  Apr. 
13  in  a  mall. 

The  church,  which 
has  been  meeting  in 
cell  groups  for  the 
past  two  years,  will 
rent  a  multi-purpose 
room  in  The  Health 
and  Fitness  Mall. 
Church  planters  Dave 
and  Marg  Lambert 
believe  the  location  is 
a  prime  spot  to  meet 
people  who  are  seek- 
ing for  meaning  in 
life.  "We  feel  like  we 
are  not  only  in  a  place 
where  there  is  high 
foot  traffic,  but  we  see 
it  as  an  advantage  to 
be  on  the  offensive 
spiritually,"  Dave 

Lambert  says.  "There  is  so  much  New  Age  stuff  in  the  health  and  fitness  industry  today." 

About  25-30  people  meet  in  two  cell  groups  on  Sunday  mornings.  When  the  group  begins 
to  worship  corporately  on  Sundays,  cell  group  meetings  will  be  changed  to  a  different  day. 
In  January,  several  EMM  Home  Ministries  staff,  who  give  guidance  and  support  to  Celle- 
bration Fellowship,  spent  several  days  in  Atlanta,  helping  to  choose  the  worship  site  and 
assisting  in  the  preparations  for  the  Apr.  13  service. 


•  Peace  Sunday  planned. 

Congregations  are  invited  to 
celebrate  Peace  Sunday  on 
July  6.  This  year's  worship 
theme  is  "Race  and  Grace: 
Facing  Our  Fears,  Embracing 
God's  Blessing."  Peace  Sun- 
day materials  will  be  mailed 
in  the  May  Memo  to  Pastors 
from  the  Mennonite  Church 
General  Board.  Additional 
worship  resources  and  bulle- 
tin board  offering  posters  are 
available  from  the  Peace  and 
Justice  Committee  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  at  330 
683-6844.— PJC 

•  Abebe  named  Fulbright 
scholar.  Zenebe  Abebe,  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  president 
for  multicultural  affairs  at 
Goshen  (Ind.)  College,  has 
been  awarded  the  1997-98 
Fulbright  Award  from  the 
Council  for  International  Ex- 
change of  Scholars.  Abebe  will 
join  24  other  college  and  uni- 
versity administrators  from 
the  United  States  at  an 
international  educational 
seminar  in  Germany,  Apr.  6- 
26.  Abebe  was  selected  by  the 
Fulbright  Commission  in 
Bonn,  Germany,  and  by  J. 
William  Fulbright  Foreign 
Scholarship  Board  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

•  Commencement  scheduled. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Universi- 
ty, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  will 
hold  its  79th  annual  com- 
mencement on  Apr.  27.  Dennis 
Bakke  is  the  speaker.  Anne 
Stuckey  will  speak  at  the 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary 
commencement  on  Apr.  26. 

•  Proposals  sought.  The  En- 
glish department  at  Goshen 
(Ind.)  College  is  seeking  pro- 
posals for  papers  by  and  about 
Mennonites  to  be  presented  at 
a  Mennonite  writers  confer- 
ence, Oct.  23-26.  Presentation 
possibilities  include  papers  in- 
terpreting literary  works; 
readings  from  original  poetry, 
fiction,  and  drama;  per- 
formances of  dramatic  scenes; 
and  papers  or  panel  discus- 
sions on  publishing  Menno- 
nite literature,  teaching  Men- 
nonite literature,  and  re- 
search opportunities.  Propos- 
als are  due  on  Apr.  1  and  can 
be  submitted  to  the  English 
department  at  Goshen  Col- 
lege, Goshen,  IN  46526; 
e-mail:  ervinb  ©goshen.edu 

•  Rosedale  Chorale  tours.  A 

35-member  choir  from  Rose- 
dale  Bible  Institute  will  pre- 
sent chorale  programs  in 
churches,  schools,  and  retire- 
ment homes  throughout  the 


midwest  this  spring.  More 
information  is  available  from 
Rosedale  at  614  857-1311. 

•  Correction.  The  biographical 
information  given  about  P. 
David  Glanzer  at  the  end  of 
his  article  "Stories  and  How 
They  Shape  Our  Lives"  in  the 
Mar.  18  issue  of  Gospel  Her- 
ald was  incorrect.  His  wife's 
name  is  Tina  Hess  Glanzer, 
and  they  have  two  children. 
Our  apologies  for  the  error. 

•  Coming  events: 

Peace  Committee  Consultation, 
Orlando,  Fla.,  July  26-28.  Pre- 
Assembly  consultation  in- 
cludes worship,  workshops, 
and  ideas  for  peace  educators 
and  workers  in  conferences 
and  congregations.  More 
information  is  available  from 
330  683-6844. 

Mennonite/ s  Writing  in  the 
United  States,  Goshen  (Ind.) 
College,  Oct.  23-26.  Poet  and 
essayist  Denise  Levertov  is 
the  keynote  speaker.  Present- 
ers at  the  Mennonite  writers 
conference  include  Julia  Kas- 
dorf,  Jeff  Gundy,  Al  Reimer, 
Dallas  Wiebe,  Jean  Janzen, 
Omar  Eby,  and  Merle  Good. 
More  information  available 
from  ervinb@goshen.edu 


•  Job  openings: 

Director  of  human  resources,  Vir- 
ginia Mennonite  Retirement 
Community,  Inc.,  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.  Responsibilities 
include  recruitment,  employee 
orientation,  administration 
and  coordination  of  employee 
compensation  plan  and  bene- 
fits, and  promotion  of  employee 
events.  Qualifications  include 
degree  in  human  resources, 
business  administration,  or  re- 
lated field,  communication  and 
organizational  skills,  and  com- 
puter literacy.  More  informa- 
tion is  available  from  Virginia 
Mennonite  Retirement  Com- 
munity at  540  564-3400. 

Director  of  nursing,  Virginia 
Mennonite  Retirement  Com- 
munity, Inc.,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.  Responsibilities  include 
managing  nursing  staff  and 
resident  care,  coordinating 
comprehensive  care  planning 
process,  and  working  closely 
with  the  director  of  health 
services  to  coordinate  nursing 
department  functions.  Quali- 
fications include  R.N.  degree, 
two  years  of  clinical  or  super- 
visory experience,  leadership 
and  communication  skills,  in- 
terest in  geriatrics.  More 
information  is  available  from 
540  564-3400. 


International  student  advisor, 
Eastern  Mennonite  Universi- 
ty, Harrisonburg,  Va.  Part- 
time  responsibilities  include 
providing  leadership  to  a  pro- 
gram that  affirms  the  diverse 
international,  racial,  and  cul- 
tural backgrounds  represented 
at  EMU.  Graduate  degree  in 
related  field  or  undergraduate 
degree  and  applicable  experi- 
ence preferred.  Application 
deadline  is  Apr.  17.  Contact 
the  EMU  Human  Resources 
Office  at  540  432-4108. 

Male  residence  hall  director, 
Goshen  (Ind.)  College.  Re- 
sponsibilities include  admin- 
istration of  a  residence-hall 
complex  with  200  students, 
counseling  students,  enforcing 
policies  and  standards,  han- 
dling discipline  and  educa- 
tional programming,  and  se- 
lecting, training,  and  super- 
vising student  staff.  Bache- 
lor's degree  required,  master's 
degree  preferred.  Applications 
accepted  until  Apr.  30  or  posi- 
tion is  filled.  Send  letter  of  ap- 
plication, resume,  and  three 
letters  of  reference  to  Larry 
Rupp,  Director  of  Residence 
Life,  Goshen  College,  Goshen, 
IN  46526. 

Music  teacher,  Hinkletown  Men- 
nonite School,  Ephrata,  Pa. 
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Three-quarter-time  responsi- 
bilities include  K-8  music  in- 
struction, 7th  and  8th  grade 
chorus  direction,  and  work 
with  various  student  pro- 
grams and  student  council. 
Private  vocal  and  instrumen- 
tal lessons  may  be  provided. 
Submit  letter  of  application, 
resume,  and  placement  file  in- 
cluding letters  of  recom- 
mendations and  official  tran- 
scripts to  Richard  Amstutz, 
Hinkletown  Mennonite 
School,  272  Wanner  Road, 
Ephrata,  PA  17522-9314. 

Regional  director  of  develop- 
ment, Eastern  Mennonite 
University,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
Responsibilities  include  gen- 
erating financial  resources 
and  promoting  the  vision  and 
mission  of  EMU.  Qualifica- 
tions include  administrative, 
creative  planning,  and  writing 
skills;  knowledge  of  Men- 
nonite Church  policies  and 
structures;  and  availability  to 
travel  and  manage  territorial 
assignments.  Application 
deadline  is  Apr.  10.  Contact 
the  EMU  Human  Resources 
Office  at  540  432-4108. 

Teacher  of  English  as  a  Second 
Language,  Eastern  Mennonite 
University,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
Full-time  continuing  year-to- 
year  appointment  beginning 
late  August.  Responsibilities 
include  teaching  English  to  in- 
ternational students  in  the  In- 
tensive English  Program. 
Graduate  degree  in  TESL  or 
applied  linguistics  required. 
Send  letter  of  application, 


vitae,  transcripts  (unofficial 
acceptable),  and  three  refer- 
ences to  William  J.  Hawk,  VP 
and  Academic  Dean,  Eastern 
Mennonite  University,  Har- 
risonburg, VA  22801. 
Teaching  positions,  Chicago 
Mennonite  Learning  Center. 
Full-time  voluntary  service  po- 
sitions include:  3rd-4th  grade 
teacher,  7th-8th  grade  teacher, 
and  library  supervisor-art 
teacher.  Housing,  health  insur- 
ance, living  expenses,  and  per- 
sonal stipend  provided.  Part- 
time  paid  physical  education 
teacher  position  also  available. 
Positions  begin  Aug.  18.  More 
information  and  application 
materials  are  available  from 
Marvin  Friesen,  principal,  at 
773  735-9304. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Cedar  Falls,  Iowa:  Kristen 
Swartley,  Morgan  Troyer, 
Casey  Troyer,  Amber  Rediger, 
Chris  Scott,  and  Scott  Klassen. 

Crown  Hill,  Rittman,  Ohio: 
Paul  and  Rhonda  Conrad. 

Maple  Grove,  Hartville, 
Ohio:  Jodi  Aldstadt,  Emily 
Miller,  Pam  Miller,  Ryan 
Miller,  Jennifer  Wagler,  and 
Kelly  Tessmer. 

Park  View,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.:  Tonya  Charles  Shenk. 

Peace,  North  Port,  Fla.:  Sandi 
Bevill. 

Raleigh,  N.C.:  Wanda  Latti- 
more,  Linda  Martin,  and  Jim 
Martin. 


Sharon,  Plain  City,  Ohio: 

David  and  Amy  Shepard, 
Dennis  and  Lisa  Dunlap,  and 
Julie  Miller. 
Wooster,     Ohio:  Nathan 
Schmid  and  Brian  Jans. 


BIRTHS 


Slabaugh,  Beth  and  Ryan, 
Hartville,  Ohio,  Caleb  (first 
child),  Jan.  31. 

Snider,  Jill  Landis  and  Craig, 
North  Port,  Fla.,  Nathaniel 
Jay  (second  child),  Oct.  31. 

Uttley,  Heather  Soehner  and 
Steven,  Elmira,  Ont.,  Alexan- 
der Matthew  (second  child), 
Feb.  19. 

Wimmer,  Kelly  Clemmer  and 
Gary,  Telford,  Pa.,  Amanda 
Sue  (second  child).  Mar.  4. 

Yoder,  Heather  Troyer  and 
Darrel,  Louisville,  Ohio,  Han- 
nah Michelle  (first  child),  Feb. 
25. 

Zehr,  Christine  Walseman  and 
Vern  Daniel  Jr.,  Carthage, 
N.Y.,  Caleb  Daniel  (second 
child),  Feb.  27. 


DEATHS 


Barg,  Philip,  89,  Vanderhoof, 
B.C.  Born:  Nov.  24,  1907, 
Boschlitscha,  Crimea,  Russia, 
to  Bernhard  and  Elisabeth 
Warkentin  Barg.  Died:  Jan.  2, 
1997,  Vanderhoof,  B.C.,  of 
congestive  heart  failure.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Ada  Burkholder 
Barg;  daughter:  Katherine; 
brothers:  Jacob,  John,  Bern- 
hard,  Peter.  Memorial  service: 
Jan.  5,  Northside  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Wayne  Shenk  and 
Frank  Thiessen.  Cremated. 

Denlinger,  Almeda  Landis, 
89,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Born:  Oct. 
18,  1907,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  to 
David  L.  and  Annette  Esben- 
shade  Landis.  Died:  Feb.  17, 
1997,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Joanne  D. 
Landis,  David  L.;  sister:  Miri- 
am Shenk;  5  grandchildren, 
one  great-grandchild.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Paul  L.  Denlinger 
(husband).  Funeral  and  buri- 
al: Feb.  21,  Mellinger  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Leon  Ober- 
holtzer  and  Janet  Peifer. 

Driver,  Sophie  Elizabeth 
Swope,  89,  Bridgewater,  Va. 
Born:  Sept.  26,  1907,  Singers 
Glen,  Va.,  to  David  H.  and 
Mary  Elizabeth  Showalter 
Swope.  Died:  Feb.  28,  1997, 
Bridgewater  Va.  Survivors — 
children:  Mary  D.  Wenger, 
Florence  D.  Heatwole,  Han- 
nah D.  Burkholder,  Ruth  D. 
Kauffman,  Beulah  Frances  D. 


Kenagy,  Daniel  S.,  John  D., 
Willard  W.,  Lewis  M.;  30 
grandchildren,  47  great- 
grandchildren, 4  great-great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Wayne  W.  Driver  (hus- 
band) and  Roy  S.  (son).  Funer- 
al: Mar.  3,  Park  View  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Phil  Kniss, 
Shirlee  K.  Yoder,  Owen  Burk- 
holder, and  Joseph  Shenk. 
Burial:  Weavers  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Drohan,  Carl  B.,  86,  Mount 
Joy,  Pa.  Born:  May  6,  1910, 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  to  James 
and  Elizabeth  Baker  Drohan. 
Died:  Mar.  3,  1997,  Lititz,  Pa. 
Survivors — sons:  Kenneth  T., 
James  D.;  2  grandchildren,  2 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Hattie  Mae  Drohan 
(wife).  Congregational  mem- 
bership: Mount  Joy  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral:  March  6, 
Landis  Homes'  West  Bethany 
Chapel,  by  Joe  N.  Sherer  and 
Donald  Good.  Burial:  Kraybill 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Eash,  Laura  Luella  Doolin, 
87,  Wellman,  Iowa.  Born:  Feb. 
7,  1910,  Parnell,  Iowa,  to  John 
and  Esther  Yoder  Doolin. 
Died:  Feb.  7,  1997,  Kalona, 
Iowa.  Survivors — children: 
Donald,  Carley  June  Brubak- 
er,  Arthur,  Robert;  brother 
and  sisters:  Nyle  Jones,  Erma 
Miller,  Nora  Kinsinger;  11 
grandchildren,  12  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Wallace  Eash  (husband) 
and  Russell  Dean  Eash  (son). 
Funeral  and  burial:  Feb.  11, 
West  Union  Mennonite 
Church,  by  David  Boshart. 

Erb,  Mabel  Roth,  92,  Milford, 
Neb.  Born:  Jan.  26,  1905,  Mil- 
ford,  Neb.,  to  Benjamin  and 
Barbara  Ulrich  Roth.  Died: 
March  1,  1997,  Milford,  Neb. 
Survivors — children:  Milton, 
Ron,  Ilia  Mae  Yoder;  14  grand- 
children, 27  great-grandchil- 
dren. Predeceased  by:  Louis 
Erb  (husband).  Funeral:  Mar. 
3,  Bellwood  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Marlin  Kym.  Buri- 
al: Blue  Mound  Cemetery. 

Eubank,  Walter  "Dan"  Sr., 
64.  Born:  Aug.  14,  1932,  Kin- 
ston,  N.  C,  to  Walter  Thomas 
and  Ella  Mae  Jenkins  Eu- 
bank. Died:  Mar.  1,  1997, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  of  a  heart  at- 
tack. Survivors — wife:  Jean 
Eubank;  children:  Danny, 
Karen  Betenbough,  Leaven, 
Lonnie;  brother  and  sisters: 
Clem  Thomas,  Marie  Jones, 
Daisy  May  Taylor;  8  grand- 
children. Funeral:  Mar.  6, 
Trinity  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Stan  Shantz.  Burial:  Rest- 
haven  Park  Cemetery. 

Glenn,  Leo  R,  76,  Goshen,  Ind. 
Born:  Sept.  9,  1920,  Cincin- 


Orlando  '97  features 

I  ATE  NlGHT  WITH  OUR  MUSIC 

9:30-1 1 :00  P.M.,  Wednesday,  July  30 
Coffee  House — vocal  and  instrumental 

9:30-1 1 :00  P.Mv  Thursday,  July  31 
Hymn  Sing — enjoying  our  musical  diversity 
(bring  your  Hymnal:  A  Worship  Book) 

9:30-1 1 :00  P.M.,  Friday,  August  1 
Selections  from  Messiah 
(bring  your  own  score) 

To  reserve  time  for  your  group,  contact 

Hal  Hess,  5835  Wyatt  Avenue, 
Cincinnati  OH  45213  (513  351-8785) 
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Hanging  up  the  apron. 

Recife,  Brazil  (MCC)— 
Dona  Zefa  has  prepared  at 
least  122,640  dinners  for 
Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee (MCC)  workers  and 
staff  at  the  MCC  Brazil  of- 
fice and  guest  house  here 
during  the  past  28  years. 
That's  not  counting  the 
many  breakfasts,  suppers, 
snacks,  and  picnics  she  has 
boiled,  fried,  stewed,  toast- 
ed, roasted,  and  baked. 
Here  she  is  pictured  pre- 
paring cochinas,  a  tear- 
drop-shaped fried  dough 
around  a  chicken  filling. 

Members  of  the  MCC 
team  recently  gathered  to 
honor  Dona  Zefa,  who  is  re- 
tiring, by  sharing  remem- 
brances. Betty  Szilassy,  an  MCC  Brazil  veteran,  recalled  how  when  she  arrived  in  Brazil  13 
years  ago,  it  was  Dona  Zefa  who  had  the  time  to  sit  with  her  that  first  afternoon.  Despite 
their  inability  to  communicate  with  words,  warm  feelings  were  quickly  established.  Dona 
Zefa's  adaptability  has  carried  her  through  the  years.  She  has  had  eight  different  "bosses" 
(country  representatives),  almost  all  of  whom  knew  little  or  no  Portuguese  at  first.  She  also 
learned  to  adjust  her  menus  from  Brazilian  dishes  to  German  Russian  fare,  to  Indian  food, 
to  vegetarian  cuisine,  depending  on  the  team  composition. 

Dona  Zefa  has  been  a  hub  to  MCC  Brazil,  relates  Bert  Enns,  co-director.  "She  is  the  only  one  who 
could  write  a  complete  history  of  the  28  years  MCC  has  worked  in  northeast  Brazil,"  says  Enns. 


nati,  Ohio,  to  Thomas  and 
Pauline  Cochran  Glenn.  Died: 
March  4,  1997,  Goshen,  Ind. 
Survivors — wife:  Lila  McLeod 
Glenn;  children:  Pauline 
Stutzman,  James,  Weldon;  2 
grandchildren.  Funeral  and 
burial:  March  8,  Pleasant 
View  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Ron  Diener,  John  Troyer,  and 
Norm  Maust. 

Hess,  Amy  M.,  88,  Mount  Joy, 
Pa.  Born:  June  25,  1908,  Lea- 
cock  Twp.,  Pa.,  to  Abram  L. 
and  Alice  M.  Hersh  Martin. 
Died:  Mar.  1,  1997,  Lancaster, 
Pa.  Survivors — children: 
Daniel  M.,  Nathan  M.,  Caleb 
M.,  Rachel  M.  Ruhl,  Miriam 
M.,  Eunice  M.  Jones,  Rhoda 
M.  Knapp,  Mary  M.  Angell; 
brothers  and  sister:  Paul  and 
Charles  Martin,  Ruth  Hostet- 
ter;  22  grandchildren,  12 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Menno  L.  Hess 
(husband).  Congregational 
membership:  Mount  Joy  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral:  Mar. 
5,  Mennonite  Home's  Orrville 
Chapel,  by  Joe  Sherer  and  A. 
Don  Augsburger.  Burial: 
Kraybill  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Hochstetler,  Levi,  58,  Mo- 
gadore,  Ohio.  Born:  Barsmills, 
Ohio,  to  Harvey  J.  and  Iva 
Kuhns  Hochstetler.  Died:  Jan. 
25,  1997,  Mogadore,  Ohio. 
Survivors — wife:  Esther  Byler 
Hochstetler;  children:  Jeff, 
Mike,  Tim,  Jerry,  Stan,  Cindy 
Belt,  Julie  Miller,  Juanita 
Nichols,  Bonnie  Casselberry; 
brothers  and  sisters:  Herman 
and  Harvey  Jr.,  Elva  Som- 
mers,  Malinda  Yoder,  Jemima 
Shrock,  Mabel  Sommers,  Es- 
ther Yoder,  Barbara  Oswald, 
Lydia  Ann  Miller;  15  grand- 
children. Funeral:  Jan.  29, 
Maple  Grove  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Frank  Dutcher, 
Lewis  Miller,  and  Joe  Yoder. 
Burial:  Walnut  Grove  Ceme- 
tery. 

Jacobs,  Doris,  72,  Coopers- 
burg,  Pa.  Born:  Aug.  17,  1924, 
Doylestown,  Pa.,  to  William  J. 
and  Helen  Michner  Jacobs. 
Died:  Feb.  20,  1997,  Quaker- 
town,  Pa.  Survivors — son: 
Roger  C;  brothers:  William, 
Richard;  3  grandchildren.  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  Feb.  22,  Fin- 
land Mennonite  Church,  by 
Richard  Lewman. 

Landis,  Lizzie  Etta,  92,  Lower 
Salford  Twp.,  Pa.  Born:  Mar. 
2,  1904,  Lower  Salford  Twp., 
Pa.,  to  Abraham  L.  and  Emma 
Nice  Landis.  Died:  Feb.  25, 
1997,  Souderton,  Pa.  Funeral 
and  burial:  Feb.  28,  Salford 
Mennonite  Church,  by  John  L. 
Ruth  and  James  C.  Longacre. 

Leichty,  Ruth  Lucille  Augs- 
burger, 88,  Wayland,  Iowa. 
Born:  Nov.  26,  1908,  Hope- 


dale,  111.,  to  John  and  Fannie 
Wyse  Augsburger.  Died:  Feb. 
13,  1997,  Wayland,  Iowa,  of 
Alzheimer's  disease.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Daniel, 
Lowell,  Marilyn  Roth,  Nor- 
man, Wilma  Lichti,  Linda 
Williams;  sister:  Grace  Augs- 
burger; 18  grandchildren,  26 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Willard  R.  Leichty 
(husband).  Funeral  and  buri- 
al: Feb.  17,  Bethel  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Phil  Slabaugh  and 
Greg  Leichty  (grandson). 

Miller,  Katie  Ann  Frey,  80, 
Hartville,  Ohio.  Born:  Jan.  8, 
1917,  Plain  City,  Ohio,  to  Sam 
and  Dinah  Kurtz  Frey.  Died: 
Jan.  13,  1997,  Hartville,  Ohio. 
Survivors — husband:  Orus 
Miller;  children:  Mary  Mar- 
garet, Miriam,  Ellen  Myers, 
Shirley  Davis,  Eugene;  broth- 
ers and  sisters:  Andy  and 
Freeman  Frey,  Sue  Miller, 
Emma  Bornetrager,  Mary  Ann 
Yoder,  Deena  Miller,  Ellen 
Schmitt;  6  grandchildren.  Fu- 
neral: Jan.  16,  Maple  Grove 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Joe 
Yoder  and  Lewis  Miller.  Buri- 
al: Walnut  Grove  Cemetery. 

Pennington,  Margaret 
Miller,  57.  Born:  Jan.  27, 
1940,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  to 
Lester   and   Bessie  Rupp 


Miller.  Died:  Feb.  21.  1997, 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  of  liver  failure. 
Survivors — husband:  Tony 
Pennington;  children:  Janell, 
Anita;  sisters:  Rosemary 
Shenk,  Corinne  Swartzendru- 
ber.  Funeral:  Feb.  27,  Trinity 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Stan 
Shantz.  Burial:  Resthaven 
Park  Cemetery. 

Preheim,  Jacob  Roy,  90,  Hes- 
ston,  Kan.  Born:  July  30, 
1906,  Freeman,  S.D.,  to  Jacob 
L.  and  Freni  Preheim.  Died: 
Feb.  20,  1997,  Hesston,  Kan. 
Survivors — children:  Vern, 
Birdie  Lou  Paine,  Juanita 
Janzen,  Sally  Senner;  brother: 
Otto;  11  grandchildren,  8 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Selma  Miller  Pre- 
heim (wife).  Congregational 
membership:  Whitestone 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral: 
Feb.  24,  Schowalter  Villa 
Chapel,  by  Mary  Dyck,  Wally 
Jantz,  and  Louise  Wideman. 

Stalter,  Wilma  L.  Klopfen- 
stein,  78,  Milford,  Neb.  Born: 
Apr.  8,  1918,  Milford,  Neb.,  to 
Myron  and  Lydia  Steckley 
Klopfenstein.  Died:  Feb.  25, 
1997,  Wauseon,  Ohio.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Evelyn 
Nofziger,  Larry;  brother:  Alton 
Klopfenstein;  14  grandchil- 
dren, 28  great-grandchildren. 


5  stepgreat-grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Daniel  H. 
Stalter  (husband).  Funeral: 
Feb.  28,  North  Clinton  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Gary  Blosser. 
Burial:  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Stauffer,  Eva  B.  Hostetter, 
81,  Chambersburg,  Pa.  Born: 
July  7,  1915,  Denbigh,  Va.,  to 
Samuel  and  Katherine  Korn- 
haus  Hostetter.  Died:  Feb.  25, 
1997,  Chambersburg,  Pa.  Sur- 
vivors— husband:  J.  Mark 
Stauffer;  children:  Evelyn  J. 
Baer,  Margaret  R.  Corle,  John 
M.  Jr.;  sisters:  Nora  Hostet- 
ter, Sara  Weber;  8  grandchil- 
dren. Funeral:  Feb.  28,  Park 
View  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Phil  Kniss  and  Myron  Augs- 
burger. Burial:  Lindale  Men- 
nonite Church  Cemetery. 

West,  Randall  K.,  51,  Nipomo, 
Calif.  Born:  Apr.  30,  1945, 
Lowville,  N.Y.,  to  Henry  and 
Audrey  Zehr  West.  Died:  Feb. 
23,  1997,  Santa  Maria,  Calif., 
of  cancer.  Survivors — wife: 
Joanne  Vance  West;  children: 
Michael,  Jamie  Sue:  brothers 
and  sisters:  Robert,  Rick, 
Charles,  Pamela  Judd.  Roxy 
Bush,  Jodie  White;  maternal 
grandmother:  Marion  Grau. 
Memorial  service:  Feb.  27, 
First  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Lester  Bauman. 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


From  many  tongues  to  one  language 


Come,  let  us  go  down,  and  confuse  their  lan- 
guage there,  so  that  they  will  not  understand 
one  another's  speech. — Gen.  11:7 

One  thing  we  humans  must  admit:  when  God 
does  something,  it  gets  done  right!  Here's  one 
example.  Seeing  human  ambition  getting  out  of 
control,  God  stepped  down  and  instituted  lan- 
guage at  what  we  have  come  to  call  the  Tower 
of  Babel. 

Babble?  It's  been  downright  messy  ever  since. 
Not  only  do  we  have  tremendous  difficulties 
communicating  between  languages,  but  so 
many  of  our  troubles  also  come  from  not  un- 
derstanding each  other  even  within  the  same 
language.  One  word  can  take  on  different 
meanings,  and  we  find  ourselves  talking  past 
each  other. 

Like  "boundaries,"  the  subject  of  this  week's 
lead  article.  Call  them  what  you  will — bound- 
aries, borders,  fences,  parameters — when  the 
church  starts  talking  about  them,  a  significant 
number  of  us  get  edgy.  We  see  the  dreaded 
specter  of  limitations.  We  filibuster  by  talking  a 
lot  about  grace  and  what  it  means  to  be  free 
people  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Others  of  us  come  to  boundary  discussions 
convinced  the  church  has  very  few,  if  any. 
We're  the  ones  who  decry  what  we  see  as  "any- 
thing goes."  We  call  for  more  definition  about 
what  it  means  to  be  Christian,  to  be  Mennonite. 

So  we  argue,  sometimes  doing  incredible 
damage  to  each  other.  We've  done  it  in  our 
past — which  is  relatively  easy  to  recognize — 
and  we  do  it  in  our  present — which  isn't.  As 
Lindsey  Robinson  said  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Integration  Committee  in  discussing  a 
name  for  the  new  integrated  denomination: 
"Maybe  we  should  call  ourselves  'Mennonites 
Trying  to  Be  United'!" 

Yet  the  God  who  brought  the  confusion  of 
language  provides  a  way  out — also  through 
language. 

I  experienced  it  during  Mennonite  World 
Conference  Assembly  13  this  past  January.  If 
there  was  ever  a  place  where  language  was  a 
barrier,  it  was  there.  Smiles  and  handshakes 
were  the  only  ways  I  could  communicate  with 
so  many  people.  Even  those  attempts  to  bridge 


language — during  public  sessions  every  English 
sentence  was  translated  into  Hindi — I  found 
difficult  because  my  mind  wandered  as  I  waited 
for  the  next  sentence  in  words  I  recognized. 

Not  so  during  the  Sunday  morning  commu- 
nion service.  As  the  bread  and  cup  were  passed 
to  the  4,520  Mennonites  from  around  the  world 
standing  together  in  the  worship  shamiana  in 
the  middle  of  Calcutta,  India,  all  translation 
stopped.  Words  were  no  longer  necessary.  We 
ate  and  drank  together,  understanding  each 
other  with  symbols  that  said:  Jesus  is  our 
Savior;  Jesus  is  our  Lord. 

Again  this  Easter,  We  commemorate  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 
This  might  be  the  time  to  focus  again  on 
what  we  Mennonite  Christians  are  about.  It  is 
Jesus  who  is  our  center.  It  is  Jesus  in  whom  we 
believe.  It  is  Jesus  for  whom  we  live.  It  is  Jesus 
about  whom  we  witness. 

After  Jesus  shared  the  Last  Supper — and  the 
first  communion — with  his  disciples,  he  prayed 
one  of  his  longest  prayers  to  God.  Four  times  in 
that  prayer,  as  recorded  in  John  17,  he  asks 
God  for  the  unity  among  his  followers.  Perhaps 
he  foresaw  how  much  we  would  disagree  and 
argue  and  fight  over  what  it  means  to  be  his 
disciples — even  to  this  day. 

Not  that  focusing  on  our  center  will  auto- 
matically erase  our  differences.  It  didn't  at 
Mennonite  World  Conference.  In  a  post-India 
1997  evaluation  session  of  the  MWC  General 
Council,  the  Europeans  said  they  wished  As- 
sembly 13  sermons  had  been  more  practical. 
The  Latin  Americans  said  they  liked  the  more 
biblically  oriented  messages  but  wondered  why 
there  were  no  healing  services! 

Our  differences  as  North  American  Menno- 
nites are  also  sure  to  continue.  There  are  strong 
feelings  on  all  sides  about  all  issues.  But  as  we 
focus  more  on  what  unites  us,  as  we  absorb  into 
our  beings  what  the  bread  and  cup  really  cost 
God  through  Jesus,  could  it  be  these  differences 
might  not  seem  so  insurmountable?  Might 
those  fences  that  now  seem  either  so  necessary 
or  so  stifling  be  less  important,  no  matter  on 
which  side  of  the  boundary  discussions  we  find 
ourselves? — jlp 
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After  the  journey  to  Galilee: 

One  day  we  will  find 
Jesus  'with  his  skin  on9 

We  will  see  the  risen  Jesus,  but  first  we 
have  to  go  on  a  journey.  We  can't  just  sit 
there — we  have  to  go  to  Galilee.  Jesus 
doesn't  come  to  us;  we  must  go  to  him. 


So  they  went  out  and  fled  from  the  tomb,  for 
terror  and  amazement  had  seized  them,  and 
they  said  nothing  to  anyone,  for  they  were 
afraid.— -Mark  16:8 

,  ,  A    little  boy  woke  up  one  night  during  a 

Peter,  after  he  hears  that  the  tomb  is  empty  and  that  /\  thunderstorm.  Terrified,  he  went  to  his 

Jesus  is  alive,  braves  the  obstacles  to  find  the  risen  I   %  ,  ,  ,     ,  , ,  m1 

nu  ■  .  a  ;  t  r      7JLJ    -;     u  i  +  „  ^  ^parents  room  to  sleep  with  them,  ihe 

Christ.  A  lot  of  would-be  disciples  choose  not  to  go  on  *  it.-    /.  ,,  . 

the  journey  to  Jesus;  others  do  so  only  in  their  minds.       mother  tried  to  calm  his  fears  and  send  him 
Some,  like  Peter,  do  decide  to  make  the  trip  to  Galilee.      back  to  his  bedroom  by  saying,  "Don't  be  afraid. 

Jesus  is  with  you  all  the  time." 

The  boy  replied,  "I  know.  But  I  want  some- 

  body  with  skin  on." 

a  t  c<r\  tut  rnTTTci  TcoTTT?  I  can  identify  with  that  little  boy.  I  believe 

  Jesus  is  with  me  all  the  time,  and  1  believe  his 

Spirit  lives  in  me  and  guides  me  and  empowers 
Lois  Barrett:  me.  I  confess,  however,  that  I  still  fear  the 

Disciplining  each  other  thunder:  the  thunder  of  pain,  of  being  robbed, 

with  gentleness  and  love  6     of  sudden  accident,  of  cancer,  and  of  the  un- 
known. When  I  am  afraid,  I  want  somebody 
Zaire's  civil  war  on  brink  with  skin  on.  When  the  shadow  of  death  passes 

of  Mennonite  communities  9     too  close,  I  wish  I  could  see  Jesus.  I  wish  I  could 

talk  with  him  and  hold  his  hand.  Then  maybe  I 
United  Native  Ministries  wouldn't  be  afraid. 

celebrates  10  years  10        The  problem  is  that  Jesus  isn't  here  with  his 


by 

Ryan 
Ahlgrim 


What  does  it  mean  to  go  to  Galilee  to 
meet  the  risen  Christ?  It  means  going  on 
the  journey  of  faith,  committing  oneself 
to  a  journey  that  will  last  a  lifetime. 


Joining  with 
Peter  in  his 
quest  for  the 
risen  Jesus, 
after  seeing 
the  empty 
torn  b,  was  the 
"other  disci- 
ple"—John. 


skin  on.  Even  though  I  believe  that  he  is  risen 
and  lives  within  me,  I  have  never  seen  Jesus. 
He  has  never  been  fully  and  physically  present. 
If  I  am  honest  with  myself,  that  makes  a  differ- 
ence. 

My  dilemma  is  similar  to  that  of  the  women 
at  the  end  of  Mark's  Gospel.  They  hear  that 
Jesus  is  risen,  and  they  see  the  empty  tomb. 
They  experience  the  evidence,  but  they  do  not 
see  Jesus  himself.  So  they  run  from  the  tomb 
trembling  and  afraid,  and  they  say  nothing  to 
anyone. 

Mark  is  the  only  Gospel  in  which  no  one 
ever  sees  the  risen  Jesus.  The  early 
church  was  apparently  troubled  by  this 
fact,  because  they  attached  a  new  ending — 
based  on  the  endings  in  Matthew,  Luke,  and 
John — in  which  Jesus  is  seen  and  heard  and 
touched.  But  all  of  the  earliest  copies  of  Mark's 
Gospel  end  with  Jesus  appearing  to  no  one.  No 
one  sees  him  with  his  skin  on. 

That  makes  the  Gospel  of  Mark  odd,  but  it 
also  makes  it  special  for  me.  It  is  a  Gospel  for 


all  of  us  latter-day  disciples  who  hear  the  mes- 
sage, believe  it  (or  want  to  believe  it),  but  never 
see  the  risen  Jesus. 

Yet  we  can  see  the  risen  Jesus.  Mark  invites 
the  disciples  to  see  the  risen  Jesus,  but  they  first 
have  to  go  on  a  journey.  The  young  man  at  the 
tomb  tells  the  women,  "Go  tell  the  disciples  he  is 
going  ahead  of  you  to  Galilee.  There  you  will  see 
him."  Mark  seems  to  be  saying:  "Do  you  want  to 
see  the  risen  Jesus?  Do  you  want  to  see  him 
with  his  skin  on?  Then  don't  just  sit  there  — go 
to  Galilee.  He's  not  coming  here;  you  have  to  go 
there." 

Luke  and  John  both  say  the  risen  Jesus  ap- 
peared to  the  disciples  right  there  in  Jerusalem. 
They  didn't  have  to  go  anywhere.  Mark  has  a 
different  message,  however.  Maybe  he  is  speak- 
ing specifically  to  us,  telling  us  that  to  see  the 
risen  Jesus  one  must  go  on  a  journey  to  Galilee. 

What  does  it  mean  to  go  to  Galilee  to  meet 
the  risen  Jesus?  For  me  it  means  going  on  the 
journey  of  faith,  committing  myself  to  a  journey 
that  will  last  the  rest  of  my  life.  At  the  end  of 
Mark,  it  is  unclear  whether  the  disciples  are 
actually  going  to  make 
that  journey  to  Galilee. 
Matthew  says  they  do, 
but  Mark  does  not. 
Perhaps  Mark  leaves  the 
ending  in  doubt  because 
we  are  the  disciples  and 
we  must  decide  whether 
we  are  going  to  journey  to 
Galilee  to  see  the  risen 
Jesus. 

A  lot  of  would-be 
disciples  choose  not  to  go. 
Some  hear  the  good  news 
that  Jesus  lives  but 
decide  not  to  believe  it. 
They  decide  God  has  not 
conquered  the  things  that 
make  us  afraid.  God  has 
not  conquered  random 
evil,  human  sin,  and 
ultimate  death.  So  these 
people  stay  at  home. 

Others  hear  the  good 
news  that  Jesus  lives, 
and  they  romantically 
believe  it.  Then  they  see 
how  hard  the  journey  is, 
and  they  only  pretend  to 
go.  All  of  these  people 
stay  at  home,  deciding  to 
live  for  themselves  and 
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trying  to  ignore  their  fears  through  various 
distractions. 

However,  some  people  do  go  on  the  journey. 
It  is  long,  rugged,  chilly,  and  wet  at  times. 
There  are  lots  of  obstacles,  and  sometimes  it  is' 
hard  to  tell  which  is  the  right  path.  Some  take 
the  road  alone,  but  that  is  not  very  wise.  Most 
go  with  a  band  of  other  pilgrims,  deciding  to 
travel  together  on  the  way  to  Galilee  to  see  the 
risen  Jesus. 

Together  we  lift  the  trees  that  have  fallen 
across  the  path.  We  look  for  the  right  path  to 
follow,  and  together  we  build  a  fire  and  stay 
warm.  We  sing  as  we  walk,  tell  stories,  share 
each  other's  load,  and  make  the  way  lighter 
and  richer.  It  is  a  beautiful  path  to  Galilee 
despite  all  of  its  difficulties.  Many  times  as  we 
travel,  a  stranger  walks  with  us  and  talks  with 
us,  and  our  hearts  burn  within  us. 

We  stay  on  that  path  all  our  lives.  Through 
the  years  our  legs  will  become  ever 
stronger,  and  our  body  will  learn  to 
ignore  the  chilly  winds  and  rain.  As  time  goes 
by,  the  journey  becomes  more  meaningful,  more 
joyful,  and  we  become  more  hopeful  for  the  end. 

Then,  at  some  point  that  only  God  knows  (for 
many  it  will  be  when  our  hair  is  all  gray  and 
our  body  is  too  tired  to  go  farther),  we  will  come 
to  a  clearing  and  see  a  blue  lake,  vast  and  calm, 
surrounded  by  hills.  The  people  living  around 
there  call  it  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  they  will 
point  out  a  small,  stone  house  near  the  shore. 
We  will  go  to  the  door  and  knock.  When  the 
door  opens,  we  will  see  the  risen  Jesus — we  will 
know  Jesus  with  his  skin  on. 

He  will  give  us  a  big  hug,  kiss  us  on  the 
cheek,  and  say,  "I'm  so  glad  you're  here!" 

We  will  look  at  him  and  say,  "You  know,  you 
look  a  lot  like  that  stranger  who  traveled  with 
us  and  talked  with  us  and  made  our  hearts 
warm."  Jesus  will  smile,  invite  us  in,  and  pull 
up  a  chair  for  us  at  his  dinner  table. 

Many  people  will  be  sitting  at  that  table. 
How  could  there  be  so  many  people  around  a 
table  in  such  a  small  house?  But  everyone  who 
has  made  the  journey  before  us  is  there.  Many 
of  them  we  will  know — intimates  whom  we 
have  ached  to  see  for  many  years.  Then  Jesus 
will  break  the  bread  and  pass  it,  and  then  he 
will  pass  his  cup,  and  we  will  laugh  and  sing 
and  celebrate  with  our  Lord  into  eternity. 

Ryan  Ahlgrim  is  pastor  of  First  Mennonite 
Church  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.  He  and  his  wife, 
Laurie,  have  two  children. 


Do  not  be  alarmed;  you  are 
looking  for  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
who  was  crucified.  He  has  been 
raised; . .  .  he  is  going  ahead  of 
you  to  Galilee;  there  you  will 
see  him,  just  as  he  told  you. 
—Mark  16:6-7b,  NRSV 
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New  Resources 

For  Your  Church  and  Home 


Annie 

by  Mary  C.  Borntrager 

Annie,  Book  10,  represents  the  final  chapter  in  the  popular  Ellie's  People 
series.  An  Amish  family  opens  their  hearts  and  home  to  a  deserted  child, 
Pearl ie  Mae.  They  change  her  name  to  Annie  and  raise  her  in  the  Amish  way. 
With  compassion  from  the  Amish  community,  Annie  finds  her  own  home. 
Over  half  a  million  Ellie's  People  books  in  print  in  the  series! 

"It  would  be  an  excellent  choice  for  multicultural  education  in  the  classroom, 
as  the  author  shares  the  Amish  lifestyle  in  detail."— CBA  Marketplace 

Paper,  144  pages,  $7.99;  in  Canada  $11.40. 


Keeping  Salvation  Ethical 

Mennonite  and  Amish  Atonement  Theology 
in  the  Late  Nineteenth  Century 

by  J.  Denny  Weaver 

In  this  pioneering  work.  Weaver  analyzes  late- 19th  century  Mennonite/ Amish 
thought  on  atonement,  an  issue  of  concern  for  all  Christians.  Here  is  a  unique 
comparative  study  oi  theology  across  Mennonite/ Amish  denominational  lines. 
His  book  creatively  links  history  to  theology  and  to  the  contemporary  church. 

"Thoroughly  documented.  .  .  .  An  excellent  historical  background 
forcontinuing  analysis."  —  C.  Norman  Kraus,  in  the  Foreword 

Paper,  280  pages,  $19.99;  in  Canada  $28.50. 


Keeping 

Mennonite  and  Amisn 

Salvation 

Atonement  Theology 

Ethical 

in  the  Uie  Nineteenth  Century 


).  Denny  Weaver 

Foreword  by  C.  Norman  Krau! 


Fmwortls  by  Shaikh  Abrinlbi  Sxieli  Farey 
mul  Dhhoi»  Ksniwtli  Cragg 

ffl 


Badru  D.  Kateregga 
and  David  W.  Shenk 


A  Muslim  and  A  Christian  in  Dialogue 

Islam  and  Christianity 

by  David  W.  Shenk  and  Badru  D.  Kateregga 

Millions  of  Muslims  and  Christians  are  neighbors  and  worship  the  same  God.  Yet 
Muslim-Christian  interactions  have  too  often  been  antagonistic.  Here  Kateregga 
and  Shenk  pioneer  another  way— that  of  authentic  dialogue  between  friends. 

"Tliere  are  few  books  one  can  give  to  both  a  Christian  and  a  Muslim  that  compare 
their  faiths  accurately,  sensitively,  and  clearly.  Tliis  book  is  at  the  top  of  that  very- 
short  list."  —J.  Dudley  Wood  berry,  Dean,  Fuller  School  of  World  Mission 

Paper.  224  pages,  $14.99;  in  Canada  $21.50 
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READERS  SA  Y 


Thanks  for  the  article  Learning 
to  Act  As  An  Interdependent 
Body  by  Mesach  Krisetya  (Mar. 
4).  I  am  intrigued  by  Krisetya's  con- 
trasts: spontaneity  rather  than  struc- 
ture, empowerment  rather  than  con- 
trol, transformation  rather  than  trans- 
action, and  synergy  rather  than  com- 
promise. I  would  enjoy  more  discussion 
about  this  vision.  I  think  Krisetya  has 
articulated  a  relationship  process  that 
may  offer  us  stronger  and  healthier 
global  connections  and  also  some  use- 
ful thoughts  for  our  diverse  religious 
connections  in  North  America. 
Vernon  Rempel 
Denver,  Colo. 

Thank  you  for  the  provocative 
editorial  in  the  Mar.  4  issue  of 
Gospel  Herald  (What  the  Inter- 
national Church  Might  be  Trying 
to  Tell  Us).  You  report  that  churches 
of  the  South  and  East  are  increasingly 
calling  for  an  interdependence  charac- 
terized by  people-to-people  relation- 
ships which  emphasize  "spontaneity 
rather  than  structure,  empowerment 
rather  than  control  .  .  .  simply  meeting 
with  people,  giving  respect  and  dignity 
to  all." 

This  is  precisely  the  vision  with 
which  some  of  us  are  grappling  within 
Mennonite  Central  Committee.  We  call 
it  "Connecting  Peoples";  the  MCC 
board  approved  this  vision  in  February 
1996.  The  problem  we  as  an  institution 
seem  to  have  is  that  this  vision  calls  us 
to  behave  un- institutionally.  We  so 
quickly  get  sidetracked  into  splitting 
hairs  on  who  pays  for  what  and  who 
gets  tax-deductible  receipts.  Both  with- 
in MCC  and  within  our  constituency, 
we  tend  to  get  drawn  irresistibly  into 
shaping  this  vision  into  packaged 
projects  that  need  to  be  managed. 

We  as  institutions  will  need  to  find  a 
way  to  create  space  for  the  spontane- 
ity, empowerment,  transformation,  and 
synergy  Mesach  Krisetya  calls  for  or 
get  out  of  the  way. 

Ray  Brubacher 

Ephrata,  Pa. 

In  the  Feb.  18  editorial,  you  called 
us  to  respect  the  unique  journey  of 
our  sisters  and  brothers  in  other 
cultures  (In  the  Still  Small  Voice 
Since  Calcutta).  You  also  called  us 
to  resist  the  temptation  to  idealize 
them. 

The  articles  in  the  Mar.  1 1  issue  will 


help  us  to  follow  the  call  to  respect 
without  idealizing.  Elizabeth  Soto  gave 
excellent  historical,  cultural,  and  theo- 
logical background  to  a  unique  story  of 
the  church  in  Latin  America  (By  Faith 
We  Choose  the  Path  of  Resistance). 
Valerie  Weaver's  reports  from  Central 
America  added  specific,  real-life  exam- 
ples of  the  church  in  action  ('How  Can 
We  Be  Church  During  This  Dese- 
cration?' and  'We're  the  Ones  Who 
Can  Do  Something').  I  read  these 
articles  and  felt  glad  to  be  a  part  of 
God's  ongoing  story  in  the  world.  They 
left  no  uneasy  sense  of  needing  to 
idealize  Christians  from  somewhere 
else.  Rather,  I  felt  challenged  to  be 
faithful  in  my  own  geographic  setting. 
Thank  you  for  printing  articles  that 
bring  understanding  and  hope. 

Rose  Mary  Stutzman 

Scottdale,  Pa. 

T  was  surprised  by  the  small  storm  of 
■  letters  that  you  received  about  your 
_I_  editorial,  The  Day  Mom  Thumbed 
Her  Nose  At  Death  (Feb.  1 1).  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  article  was  dis- 
honoring death,  not  your  mother! 

It's  about  time  we  Christians  started 
thumbing  our  noses  at  death.  God 
equates  death  with  evil,  and  tells  us  to 
shun  them  both  and  live  (Deut.  30:15- 
19).  Thumbing  one's  nose  at  death  is 
tantamount  to  a  child  chanting,  "Na, 
na,  na,  na,  na,  you  can't  hurt  me,"  be- 
cause the  child  is  walking  hand-in- 
hand  with  a  big  God  whose  rod  and 
staff  provide  protection  against  the 
shadow  of  death. 

We  must  be  somewhat  cautious, 
however,  about  thumbing  our  noses. 
The  readers'  letters  indicate  that  the 
gesture  may  offend  some  brothers  and 
sisters.  Still,  we  must  demonstratively 
despise  death  and  wave  off  the  evil  one. 

Neal  Bliven 

Fairfax,  Va. 

Pontius' Puddle 


I have  read  and  enjoyed  most  issues 
of  Gospel  Herald  in  the  last  20 
years.  Thank  you  for  open  discus- 
sion even  on  sensitive  topics.  I  espe- 
cially like  the  "Readers  Say"  section 
and  hope  that  you  will  continue  to 
print  all  letters,  even  when  they  are 
critical. 

Also  The  Day  Mom  Thumbed  Her 
Nose  At  Death  ("The  Last  Word,"  Feb. 
11)  was  a  good  editorial,  but  people 
have  trouble  getting  past  a  bad  title. 

Earl  Martin 

Stratford,  Ont. 

I enjoyed  the  title  of  your  editorial  in 
the  Feb.  11  issue — The  Day  Mom 
Thumbed  Her  Nose  At  Death.  I 
think  you  were  using  a  playful  hyper- 
bole— an  exaggeration  for  effect  that  is 
not  meant  to  be  taken  literally.  Unfor- 
tunately, far  too  many  Mennonites 
seem  unfamiliar  with  this  concept  even 
though  Jesus  used  it  extensively  in  his 
teaching.  If  he  were  on  earth  today,  I 
can  imagine  him  telling  us  Menno- 
nites, "Lighten  up,  lest  you  be  made 
heavy." 

Your  title  evoked  for  me  an  image 
of  a  sweet  old  Mennonite  lady  with  a 
little  feisty  streak,  getting  the  last 
laugh  on  our  enemy  Death.  I  find 
nothing  disrespectful  about  such  an 
image.  On  the  contrary;  it's  in- 
spiring. 

Randy  J.  Roth 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Gospel  Herald  welcomes  letters  in  re- 
sponse to  our  news  and  features.  Please 
keep  them  brief,  no  more  than  250 
words  (three  to  four  paragraphs).  Write 
about  one  point  or  idea.  We  reserve  the 
right  to  edit  all  letters  for  clarity  and 
length.  Send  them  to  "Readers  Say, " 
Gospel  Herald,  616  Walnut  Avenue, 
Scottdale,  PA  15683. 


IT'S  MOT  BECAUSE  VJE  LIVE  IM 

EASY  A  WORLD  POLL  OF 

SElMCr    |  PREJUDICE  WHERE 

ORE  EN  '.  OWE  IS  OUDG-EO  &Y 


MO,  BECAUSE  WE  APPEAR  IM 
A  PUBLICATION  THAT  IS  , 


PRlMTED  (M  BLACK  AMD  WUITE^ 
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The  way  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  (3): 


Disciplining  each  other  with 


The  method  of  church  discipline  favored 
in  the  New  Testament  looks  a  lot  like 
Christian  nurture  and  a  lot  like  evange- 
lism: invitational  rather  than  coercive. 


by  Lois  Barrett 


In  the  context  of  the  congregation,  our  indivi- 
dual faiths  need  to  function  as  magnets  which 
draw  people  toward  the  center.  At  the  same 
time,  the  church's  collective  faith  must  some- 
times function  as  a  fence,  setting  clear  bound- 
aries that  say  who  is  in  and  who  is  out. 

How  does  that  work  in  the  discipling  process 
of  individuals  in  the  congregation?  What  does  it 
mean  for  individuals — whether  they  are  on  the 
way  into  the  congregation  or  are  already  mem- 
bers— to  be  led  toward  deeper  faith  and  faith- 
fulness? How  can  we  help  people  move  from  the 
edges  toward  the  center?  How  can  we  do  this 
humbly,  recognizing  that  none  of  us  are  at  the 
center,  that  we  are  all  in  various  stages  of  pil- 
grimage toward  that  center?  How  can  we  gently 
help  some  people  who  are  headed  in  the  right 
direction  move  a  little  closer?  How  can  we  ad- 
monish those  who  are  headed  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection, away  from  the  center? 

A  number  of  New  Testament  passages  speak 
about  the  process  of  dis- 
cipling. Galatians  6:1-2 
says,  for  example,  "My 
friends,  if  anyone  is  de- 
tected in  a  transgression, 
you  who  have  received 
the  Spirit  should  restore 
such  a  one  in  a  spirit  of 
gentleness.  Take  care 
that  you  yourselves  are 
not  tempted.  Bear  one 
another's  burdens,  and  in 
this  way  you  will  fulfill 
the  law  of  Christ." 

A  common  theme  in 
various  biblical  texts  on 
discipline  is  that  not 
everyone  in  the  churches  is  at  the  same  place. 
Not  everyone  has  progressed  equally  along  the 
road  of  discipleship.  There  are  people  who  have 
been  "detected  in  a  transgression"  (Gal.  6:1). 
There  are  people  who  are  wavering,  perhaps 
confused.  There  are  people  who  are  in  deep 
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f  peace  is  at  the 
core  of  our  faith, 
will  it  not  be  part 
of  our  evangelistic 
message?  And  will  not 
a  witness  for  peace 
also  invite  others  to 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ? 


trouble  and  need  emergency  action,  people  who 
need  to  be  "snatched  out  of  the  fire."  There  are 
idlers,  people  who  aren't  doing  their  jobs.  Some 
are  weak.  Some  are  fainthearted  and  discour- 
aged. There  are  prophets  whose  words  need  to 
be  tested  in  the  congregation.  There  are  even 
people  one  could  be  afraid  of,  people  who  might 
"pollute"  the  whole  church. 

Now,  not  everyone  is  to  be  treated  exactly 
alike.  Some  are  to  be  admonished  and  others 
encouraged.  Some  need  help  or  immediate 
rescue.  But  everyone  should  be  treated  with  a 
spirit  of  gentleness  and  humility,  recognizing 
that  we  too  could  be  tempted.  We  must  share 
the  other's  burdens  with  mercy  and  patience  to- 
ward all. 

This  method  of  church  discipline  in  the  New 
Testament  looks  a  lot  like  the  preferred  method 
of  Christian  nurture:  invitational  rather  than 
coercive.  It  also  looks  a  lot  like  an  evangelism 
method.  Evangelism,  Christian  nurture,  and 
church  discipline  are  all  part  of  one  continuum. 
They  are  all  a  part  of  the  path  of  discipleship 
and  being  discipled. 

Sometimes  people  treat  conversion  like  a 
fairy  tale.  Once  the  prince  marries  the  princess 
and  makes  a  commitment,  the  story  ends  with 
the  supposition  that  they  live  happily  ever 
after — perhaps  even  the  assumption  that  life 
after  commitment  is  not  as  interesting  as  life 
before  commitment.  But  marriage  isn't  like 
that,  and  neither  is  the  Christian  life.  Com- 
mitment, conversion,  baptism,  and  becoming 
part  of  the  people  of  God 
are  not  the  end  of  the 
story;  they  are  the 
beginning  of  a  journey.  It 
is  a  journey  on  which  we 
need  a  lot  of  help  and 
guidance  because  of  the 
many  dangers  along  the 
way. 

This  journey  is  like  a 
hike  through  the  wil- 
derness. That  wilderness 
is  sometimes  beautiful, 
sometimes  not  very 
friendly.  There  are 
dangerous  cliffs,  quick- 
sand, wild  animals, 
scorching  heat,  and  bitter  cold.  There  are 
stretches  of  mud  and  stretches  of  desert  where 
you  wonder  if  you  will  ever  find  water.  Getting 
out  alive  depends  on  staying  with  the  group 
and  following  the  guide. 
Jesus,  the  pioneer  and  perfecter  of  our  faith, 
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gentleness  and  love 
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has  already  blazed  the  trail  for  us  and  is  now 
our  guide  through  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  are  not 
just  individual  hikers;  we  are  the  church,  the 
people  of  God.  But  with  this  come  questions: 

How  do  we  deal  with  people  who  are  lost, 
with  people  who  are  intentionally  going  another 
direction,  with  people  who  want  to  take  part  of 
the  group  in  some  other  direction  or  not  listen  to 
Jesus?  What  do  we  do  when 
we  disagree  about  the  direc- 
tion the  guide  is  taking  us? 
How  do  we  relate  to  a  variety 
of  people  whom  we  have  not 
chosen,  but  whom  Jesus  has 
chosen  to  follow  him? 

The  New  Testament  an- 
swer is:  with  patience,  with 
gentleness,  and  with  mercy, 
recognizing  that  we  too  have 
received  mercy  from  God. 

We  can  see  from  this 
metaphor  that  evangelism 
(helping  people  join  the  hik- 
ing group),  Christian  nurture 
(encouraging  them  along  the 
way),  and  church  discipline 
(helping  them  get  back  on  the  right  track)  are 
all  part  of  the  same  process.  Evangelism  and 
church  discipline  are  not  opposites;  they  are 
moving  in  the  same  direction.  Likewise,  salva- 
tion and  discipleship  are  connected.  You  can't  be 
saved  without  following  the  guide  and  joining 
the  hiking  group.  You  can't  just  walk  along  with 
the  group  without  being  confronted  with  the  is- 
sues of  salvation. 

All  Christians  are  in  the  process  of  becoming 
more  and  more  transformed  into  the  image  of 
Christ.  All  of  us  still  have  far  to  go  along  the 
path  of  discipleship.  We  all  want  to  be  treated 
with  gentleness,  patience,  and  mercy,  even  if 
we  sometimes  need  to  be  admonished.  When 
there  is  a  commitment  to  gentleness,  patience, 
and  mercy  in  accompanying  others  along  the 
way,  then  we  will  be  reluctant  simply  to  kick 
people  out  of  the  church.  This  is,  after  all,  a 
matter  of  life  and  death. 

There  is  a  limited  place  for  excommunication 
or  for  counseling  people  out  of  the  church.  To 
continue  the  metaphor,  if  you  have  someone 
destroying  the  group  or  trying  to  lead  it  into  the 
quicksand,  you  have  to  do  something  about  it. 
You  can't  just  sit  by  passively  and  let  it  happen. 
But  even  when  people  are  expelled,  it  must  be 
with  great  sadness  and  care  and  with  hope  and 
efforts  to  bring  that  person  back  into  safety. 

Our  individualistic  age  abhors  the  idea  of 


ur  task  as 
hristians 
to  be  dif- 
ferent and  still 
stay  connected, 
to  be  able  to  dis- 
agree and  to  love 
at  the  same  time. 


church  discipline.  People  say,  "No  one  can  tell 
me  what  to  do."  The  church  is  sometimes  seen 
as  a  spiritual  filling  station  for  individuals,  not 
as  the  people  of  God. 

There  need  to  be  small  groups  in  our  church- 
es where  we  can  practice  both  love  for  and 
accountability  to  each  other  and  where  people 
can  learn  to  disciple  each  other  on  the  small 
matters  as  well  as  the  big 
ones.  We  can  learn  with  a 
small  group  of  people  the 
skills  of  being  different  and 
still  staying  connected  with 
gentleness,  patience,  and 
mercy. 

In  the  dominant  culture, 
most  people  think  you  can 
be  connected  only  with 
people  who  agree  with  you. 
Or  they  think  that  if  you 
are  connected,  then  you 
have  to  agree.  I  have  quit 
using  the  word  "support," 
because  I  never  know  what 
it  means.  Sometimes  people 
use  it  to  mean  loving 
someone  else;  other  times  it  means  agreeing 
with  someone  else.  Most  of  the  time,  the 
assumption  seems  to  be  that  you  cannot  really 
love  someone  without  agreeing  with  that 
person. 

Unfortunately,  I  find  that  same  attitude  too 
often  in  the  church.  Our  task  as  Christians  is  to 
be  different  and  still  stay  connected,  to  be  able 
to  disagree  and  to  love  at  the  same  time.  This 
same  dynamic  operates  in  loving  enemies.  In 
my  congregation,  a  number  of  people  over  the 
years  have  asked  to  become  members  even 
though  they  could  not  fully  support  the  peace 
position  of  the  congregation.  I  have  said  to 
them,  "Do  you  recognize  that  peace  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  witness  of  this  congregation, 
are  you  willing  to  be  taught  in  that  direction, 
and  are  you  willing  not  to  teach  otherwise  in 
this  congregation?" 

There  have  been  a  few  who  turned  away 
sadly,  like  the  rich  young  ruler  did  after  hear- 
ing Jesus'  invitation.  There  have  been  others 
who  joined  the  journey  and  have  become  strong 
advocates  for  Jesus'  way  of  peace. 

A  couple  of  months  ago,  a  relatively  new 
member  got  up  on  Sunday  morning  to  give  her 
testimony  about  how  her  life  had  been  changed 
since  she  met  Christ  and  the  church.  She  had 
grown  up  in  a  family  where  nearly  everybody 
carried  a  handgun  and  where  she  had  been 


(continued 
on  page  8) 
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ITEMS  &  COMMENTS 


Figures  show  Bible  as  number  one 
publication  in  the  world 

More  copies  of  the  Bible  are  still  being 
printed  than  any  other  book,  according 
to  the  United  Bible  Societies  (UBS). 

According  to  the  UBS's  report  on 
Bible  distribution  in  1996,  the  124  na- 
tional Bible  societies  around  the  world 
distributed  530,659,106  Bibles,  New 
Testaments,  and  Scripture  selections. 

In  1996,  3  million  copies  of  the  Bible 
were  distributed  by  churches  in  China. 
After  China,  the  two  countries  with  the 
highest  numbers  of  Bible  distribution 
were  the  United  States  and  Brazil.  — ENI 

Black  actor  playing  role  of  Jesus 
receives  death  threats 

A  black  actor  who  was  hired  to  play 
the  role  of  Jesus  in  a  Passion  Play  in 
Union  City,  New  Jersey,  has  received 
death  threats  from  people  who  want  to 
see  a  white  man  play  the  role.  The  the- 
ater has  also  received  cancellations. 

Desi  Arnaz  Giles,  who  acted  the  part 
of  Jesus  in  the  play  on  Mar.  2,  said  he 


will  continue  to  play  the  role  despite 
the  threats. 

News  spread  rapidly  that  a  black  actor 
was  playing  the  part  of  Jesus,  a  part 
Giles  alternated  in  with  a  white  actor. 
Artistic  director  Eric  Hafen  said  the  first 
call  he  received  was  from  a  woman  who 
asked,  "When  is  the  white  actor  playing, 
because  I  don't  want  to  see  the  black 
thing."  Hafen  said  he  had  expected  a  few 
phone  calls  but  was  surprised  to  see  such 
"blatant  racism." — Christian  Century 

Divorce  now  legal  in  Ireland 

A  new  constitutional  amendment  in 
Ireland  allows  couples  in  Ireland  to  di- 
vorce, for  the  first  time  in  over  75  years. 

The  amendment  permits  divorce  if  a 
couple  have  "no  reasonable  prospect  of 
a  reconciliation"  after  being  separated 
for  four  of  the  five  previous  years. 

Of  the  estimated  90,000  separated 
couples  now  eligible  to  file  for  divorce, 
however,  few  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  process  so  far.  One  reason  may  be  the 
hefty  paperwork  and  details  required. 


"There  is  a  strong  feeling  that  it 
shouldn't  be  made  quick  or  easy,"  said 
lawyer  Ni  Chuluchain. — NCR 

Churches  demand  governments 
help  15  million  refugees 

Church  organizations  across  Europe 
are  calling  on  governments  to  ratify  an 
international  convention  on  displaced 
people  which  has  gathered  dust  for 
over  six  years. 

Only  seven  countries — and  no  lead- 
ing Western  nation  is  among  them — 
have  ratified  the  United  Nations-sup- 
ported 1990  convention  to  improve  the 
official  status  of  migrants,  according  to 
Patrick  Taran,  secretary  for  migration 
at  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

Taran  was  speaking  after  the  first  Pan- 
European  Ecumenical  Conference  on  Up- 
rooted People  held  in  March.  Participants 
expressed  concern  at  the  trends  by  govern- 
ments in  Europe  to  close  their  borders  to 
nonnationals  and  the  increasing  pressure 
to  repatriate  refugees  despite  continuing 
conflict  in  their  countries  of  origin. — ENI 


Disciplining  each  other  with  gentleness  and  love 


(continued  subjected  to  physical  abuse.  Violence  was  a  way 
from  page  7)     of  life.  Now  as  she  has  come  to  be  a  part  of  a 

Mennonite  congregation,  she  is  gladly  learning 
to  make  peace  a  way  of  life.  As  part  of  her 
testimony,  she  told  how  her  mother  is  now 
becoming  a  believer  and  her  younger  daughter 
has  come  to  house  church  for  the  first  time. 

There  are  others  who,  like  me,  came  to  the 
Mennonite  church  precisely  because  of  the 
peace  position.  I  grew  up  knowing  nothing 
about  Mennonites  or  conscientious  objection  to 
the  military.  I  was  naive  about  issues  of  war 
and  peace  and  rather  uncritically  patriotic. 
During  the  Vietnam  War,  while  I  was  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma,  my  views  on  war 
changed  dramatically.  When  I  went  into  Men- 
nonite Voluntary  Service  after  I  graduated,  I 
was  pleased  to  find  a  church  that  was  unapolo- 
getically  against  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  came 
into  the  Mennonite  church  because  of  its  theol- 
ogy of  peace. 

I  didn't  come  with  my  peace  theology  all 
worked  out.  But  there  were  people,  books,  the 
magazine  The  Mennonite,  and  opportunities  to 
serve.  There  were  General  Conference  Menno- 
nite Church  staff  people  who  hired  me  to  write 


and  edit  less  than  a  year  after  I  had  become  a 
Mennonite.  I  began  a  journey  of  peace. 

Peace  and  evangelism  are  not  separate  is- 
sues. If  peace  is  at  the  core  of  our  faith,  will  it 
not  be  part  of  our  evangelistic  message?  Will 
not  a  witness  for  peace  also  invite  others  to 
faith? 

To  practice  discipling  each  other  gently, 
patiently,  and  mercifully  means  that  we  will 
not  all  look  alike.  There  will  be  an  accepted 
range  of  diversity.  We  will  learn  to  love  and 
stay  connected  with  people  who  think  and  act 
differently  from  us.  However,  we  will  all  be 
striving  to  follow  Jesus  Christ,  our  leader  and 
guide,  our  Lord  and  our  Savior  from  the  powers 
of  evil  and  death. 

Lois  Barrett,  Wichita,  Kan.,  serves  as  executive 
secretary  for  the  Commission  on  Home  Minis- 
tries of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  (GCMC).  This  article  is  the  last  in  a 
series  of  three  adapted  from  Bible  studies  she 
presented  last  fall  at  a  consultation  on  the 
military  and  church  membership,  sponsored  by 
the  general  boards  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
and  the  GCMC. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Zaire's  civil  war  on  brink  of  engulfing  provinces  with  Mennonite  communities 


Akron,  Pa.  (MCC) — Rebel  troops  are 
on  the  brink  of  entering  Kasai  Oriental, 
Kasai  Occidental,  and  possibly  Ban- 
dundu,  the  three  provinces  where  most 
of  Zaire's  140,000  Mennonites  live. 

The  rebels  now  control  a  wide  swath 
of  land  in  eastern  Zaire.  They  recently 
captured  the  key  city  of  Kisangani  and 
are  moving  rapidly  west. 

"Most  people  are  not  nearly  as  afraid 
of  the  rebels  as  they  are  of  potential  loot- 
ing by  Zairian  soldiers,"  reports  Bruce 
Janz,  co-director  of  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  (MCC)  programs  in  Zaire.  De- 
feated Zairian  government  soldiers,  who 
often  serve  unpaid,  have  been  taking  out 
their  frustrations  on  the  local  populace. 
In  Bukavu,  a  town  captured  in  late  Octo- 
ber 1996,  retreating  soldiers  and  desper- 
ate Rwandan  refugees  stripped  crops 
from  fields  and  belongings  from  homes. 

In  late  February,  Krista  Rigalo  and 


Fidele  Lumeya,  MCC  workers  in  Bu- 
kavu, and  local  churches  distributed 
seeds  and  tools  to  help  people  reestablish 
themselves.  MCC  continues  to  request 
contributions  to  this  fund  so  the  agency 
can  respond  to  needs  in  Zaire,  Rwanda, 
and  Burundi.  MCC  shipments  con- 
taining 32,968  blankets  and  1,713  school 
kits  are  currently  en  route  to  Bukavu. 

Residents  are  fearful.  Many  Zairi- 
ans  are  tired  of  the  way  Zaire's  President 
Mobutu  has  ruled  their  country  since 
1965.  The  resource-rich  nation  is  now 
impoverished.  "Zaire  needs  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  this  critical 
time,"  says  Nzash  Lumeya,  a  Zairian 
Mennonite  Brethren  leader. 

Residents — including  MCC  workers 
Bruce  Janz  and  Ann  Campbell-Janz — 
are  struggling  not  to  let  fear  paralyze 
them.  "If  you  listen  to  all  the  rumors,  you 
can  end  up  doing  nothing  for  weeks  on 


end,"  observes  Janz.  Each  night  people 
go  to  bed  fearful  that  Zairian  troops  will 
begin  looting  the  city.  They  fear  hoth  the 
troops  based  there  and  those  returning 
from  the  war  front.  Gas  stations  that 
usually  stay  open  24  hours  now  close 
overnight.  People  are  trying  to  hide  their 
valuables.  Many  residents  of  Kinshasa 
can  afford  only  one  meal  a  day,  if  that. 

Zaire's  civil  war  began  in  October 
1996  after  the  government  issued  a  rul- 
ing that  ethnic  Tutsis  who  had  been 
living  in  Zaire  for  several  generations 
had  to  leave.  The  Tutsis,  known  as 
Banyamulenge,  took  up  arms  and  were 
soon  joined  by  others  opposed  to  Presi- 
dent Mobutu's  government. 

At  this  point,  the  five  MCC  workers 
in  Zaire  have  no  plans  to  leave.  "A  mea- 
sure of  prudence  and  an  ear  to  the 
ground"  is  the  way  Janz  describes  the 
precautions  they  are  taking. 


Kmybill  'wrapped  in  prayer'  at  inaugural  service 


Elkhart,  Ind.  (AMBS)-J.  Nelson 
Kraybill  was  wrapped  in  prayers — lit- 
erally and  symbolically — as  he  was  in- 
augurated as  president  of  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  on  Mar. 
16  at  College  Mennonite  Church  in 
Goshen. 

During  the  inauguration,  Kraybill 
received  a  prayer  shawl  created  of 
strips  of  linen  on  which  people  had 
written  prayers.  The  gift  was  created 
for  Kraybill  but  will  pass  to  future 
presidents  of  AMBS. 

"The  wearer  of  the  shawl  wears  the 
many  heartfelt  prayers  that  were  writ- 
ten and  woven  into  it,"  said  June  Alli- 
man  Yoder,  AMBS  associate  professor 
of  communication  and  preaching,  as 
she  presented  the  gift.  "May  you,  Nel- 
son, and  all  who  wear  it  after  you,  feel 
the  strength  and  love  of  its  enfolding 
prayers." 

Strengthening  ties.  Presenting  the 
charge  and  installing  Kraybill  in  office 
were  Wilma  Ann  Bailey,  representing 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Education,  and 
Victor  Kliewer,  representing  the  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminary  Board  of 
Trustees. 

In  his  response  to  the  charge,  Kray- 
bill noted  several  hopes  for  AMBS: 

•  that  AMBS  will  "hold  together  love 
for  God  and  the  Scriptures  and  high 
academic  standards"; 

•  that  AMBS  will  continue  to  grow 
in  expressions  of  prayer,  worship,  and 
spiritual  disciplines; 

•  that  at  AMBS  God  will  mold  lead- 


ers of  conviction  and  courage; 

•  that  AMBS  will  "rediscover 
for  our  generation  the  joy  of  evan- 
gelism and  mission"; 

•  that  AMBS  will  strengthen 
ties  with  the  church.  "We  are  not 
just  a  good  academic  institution," 
Kraybill  said.  "We  are  a  mission 
arm  of  the  church." 

Dorothy  Nickel  Friesen,  pastor 
of  First  Mennonite  Church, 
Bluffton,  Ohio,  and  former  assis- 
tant dean  of  AMBS,  brought  the 
inaugural  address.  Reflecting  on 
Scripture  texts  about  the  river  of 
life  from  Ezekiel  and  Revelation, 
she  shared  what  the  writers  of 
these  two  texts  might  say  at  the 
inauguration  of  a  seminary  presi- 
dent. "Try  suggesting  that  the 
leaders  and  maybe  that  new  pres- 
ident dip  their  feet  into  some  wa- 
ters coming  from  the  Holy  One," 
Nickel  Friesen  suggested  Ezekiel 
would  say.  "Walk  around  in  the 
puddles  of  God's  love.  Wade  in 
streams  of  mercy,  compassion, 
and  hope.  Your  faith  will  be  nour- 
ished by  these  deep  streams." 

Kraybill  began  his  duties  as 
AMBS  president  in  early  January  after  moving  to 
Elkhart  from  London,  England,  where  he  had  been  pro- 
gram director  of  the  London  Mennonite  Centre  for  six 
years,  serving  under  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

He  fills  the  position  of  AMBS  president,  formerly 
held  by  Marlin  E.  Miller  who  died  in  November  1994. 
Most  recently  Willard  M.  Swartley,  AMBS  dean,  had 
served  as  acting  president. 


June  Alliman  Yoder 
presents  Nelson  Kray- 
bill with  a  prayer 
shawl  at  Kraybill's 
inauguration  as  pres- 
ident of  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary  on  Mar.  16. 
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Naswood  Burbank,  Don  Barnhill,  and  Olivette  McGhee  talk  after  a  meal  at  the 
10th  anniversary  celebration  of  United  Native  Ministries  Council. 


United  Native  Ministries 
celebrates  10  years 

Hesston,  Kan.  (MWR)— Olivette  Mc- 
Ghee, a  Creek  from  Atmore,  Ala.,  ad- 
mits to  being  more  than  a  bit  jittery 
about  attending  her  first  meeting  of  the 
United  Native  Ministries  Council. 

"The  thing  I  remember  most  was 
being  scared,"  says  McGhee,  who  joined 
the  council  three  years  ago.  "I  had 
never  been  around  any  other  Indians 
other  than  Creek." 

But  at  an  observance  of  UNM's  10th 
anniversary  Mar.  8,  McGhee  and  other 
council  members  and  friends  celebrat- 
ed the  organization  that  brings  togeth- 
er Mennonite  congregations  of  diverse 
tribes  from  across  the  United  States. 
•  •  • 

UNM,  a  Mennonite  Church  associate 
group,  includes  12  congregations  and 
five  tribes:  Choctaw,  Creek,  Ojibway, 
Navajo,  and  Houma.  UNM  has  also  re- 
ceived applications  from  two  Lakota 
Sioux  congregations. 

"It's  really  good  to  understand  each 
other  in  this  way,"  said  Naswood  Bur- 
bank,  pastor  of  Southwest  Navajo  Men- 


nonite Fellowship  in  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
and  the  first  Mennonite-ordained  Na- 
tive American.  "We  learn  a  lot.  Our 
language  and  our  culture  are  different, 
but  we  understand  each  other." 

The  celebration  was  part  of  the  coun- 
cil's semiannual  meeting  Mar.  6-8  at 
Hesston  Mennonite  Church.  It  was  in 
the  same  place  on  the  same  weekend  in 
1987  that  UNM  was  formed.  UNM  was 
a  program  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions until  1991.  That  year,  in  a  round 
of  cost-cutting,  MBM  eliminated  its  fi- 
nancial support  of  UNM  and  the  posi- 
tion of  staff  person  Ray  Horst,  who  had 
been  instrumental  in  forming  UNM. 

Then  God  intervened,  said  UNM 
Council  members  at  the  anniversary 


celebration.  On  the  last  night  of  the 
1991  General  Assembly  at  Eugene, 
Ore.,  council  members,  facing  the  de- 
mise of  their  organization,  hit  upon  the 
idea  of  asking  for  associate  member 
status.  Such  a  motion  was  offered  from 
the  floor  the  next  day — the  assembly's 
last — and  was  approved. 

It  was  an  electrifying  moment,  said 
UNM  president  Don  Barnhill.  "I  re- 
member all  those  Mennonite  people 
clapping  when  we  were  accepted  as  an 
associate  group,"  says  Barnhill,  a 
Creek  from  Walnut  Hill,  Fla. 

Horst  then  became  UNM's  executive 
secretary.  "I  just  praise  the  Lord  for  Ruth 
and  Ray  for  having  that  vision,"  says  Liz 
Detweiler,  an  Ojibway  from  Sleeman, 
Ont.  "It  had  to  be  the  Lord's  leading." 

In  addition  to  being  a  source  of  fel- 
lowship for  Mennonite  Native  Ameri- 
cans, UNM  has  also  provided  members 
an  avenue  into  the  Mennonite  Church. 
Barnhill,  who  is  UNM's  representative 
on  the  General  Board,  commented  how 
comfortable  he  now  feels  in  the  church. 
To  everyone's  laughter,  McGhee  re- 
sponded, "Have  you  learned  how  to 
play  the  Mennonite  game  now?" 
•  •  • 

Over  the  years,  UNM  has  moved 
more  actively  into  denominational 
work  on  behalf  of  Mennonite  Native 
Americans.  Today  the  council  is  asked 
to  recommend  candidates  to  serve  in 
church  positions  "to  the  point  that  we 
can't  fill  them  all,"  Horst  said. 

Much  of  the  weekend  meeting  was 
spent  discussing  details  of  a  new  Na- 
tive Education  and  Training  program, 
or  NET,  part  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Education's  Racial  /  Ethnic  Leadership 
Education.  The  program,  which  needs 
to  be  approved  by  MBE  this  spring, 
would  help  pay  for  undergraduate, 
graduate,  and  GED  training  to  stu- 
dents with  the  aim  of  enhancing  their 
skills  for  some  type  of  congregational 
ministry.  The  plan  is  to  start  this  fall. 
NET  would  be  administered  through 
Hesston  College.— Rich  Preheim 


Conference  ties  with  Native  churches  can  improve 

Hesston,  Kan.  (MWR) — While  United  Native  Ministries  has  given  Native  Ameri- 
cans a  voice  in  the  Mennonite  Church,  there  is  still  room  for  improvement  in  congre- 
gation and  area  conference  relations,  said  participants  at  UNM's  meeting  Mar.  6-8. 

The  shortcomings  are  due  to  cultural,  geographic,  and  financial  reasons,  said 
congregational  and  conference  representatives.  At  Morson  Community  Bible  Fel- 
lowship, an  Ojibway  congregation  at  Sleeman,  Ont.,  pastor  Wallace  Detweiler  said 
most  members  have  not  participated  in  North  Central  Conference  activities.  He 
said  there  has  been  no  intent  of  discrimination  by  whites  in  the  conference.  "But 
people  from  our  congregation,  aside  from  our  leadership,  probably  don't  feel  they  are 
welcome  in  the  conference,  in  interactions  with  the  conference,"  he  said.  "Native 
people  are  seen  somewhat  as  mystical  aliens." 

Detweiler  said  some  Morson  youth  attended  a  conference  youth  rally  and  felt  "a 
bit  shunned"  because  of  "comments  and  their  dress  and  so  on." 

In  the  Pacific  Southwest  Conference,  Don  Yoder,  conference  minister  for  Ari- 
zona, said  his  greatest  obstacle  to  fostering  relationships  is  distance.  From  his 
home  in  Phoenix,  he  may  drive  1,000  miles  round-trip  to  visit  the  con- 
gregations in  northeastern  Arizona.  While  Pacific  Southwest  does  offer  financial 
help,  attending  conference  sessions  is  often  financially  prohibitive  for  members  of 
Native  American  congregations,  Yoder  said. 

Former  Gulf  States  Conference  minister  Bob  Zehr  had  a  more  favorable  report 
from  his  conference,  where  about  25  percent  of  the  membership  is  Native  Ameri- 
can. "If  it  weren't  for  the  Native  American  churches  in  our  conference,  we'd  be  dif- 
ferent than  what  we  are,"  he  said.  "Native  Americans  are  very  important  to  the 
fabric  of  what  we  are."  But  Zehr  urged  doing  more  to  foster  Native  American  lead- 
ership. "We  have  not  given  a  chance  for  capable  Native  leadership,"  he  said. 

Naswood  Burbank,  pastor  of  Southwest  Navajo  Mennonite  Fellowship  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  echoed  the  need  for  Native  leadership.  "I'm  glad  white  men  teach 
us,  show  us  the  Bible,"  he  said.  "Now  I  think  we  should  do  our  own  preaching  and 
do  God's  work." — Rich  Preheim 
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MBM  board  appeals  for  opposition  to  Israel's 
'religious  discrimination'  and  commits  to  prayer 


Elkhart,  Ind.  (MBM) — Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  (MBM)  has  appealed 
to  President  Clinton,  U.S.  Secretary  of 
State  Madeleine  Albright,  and  its  own 
church  "to  stand  against  religious  dis- 
crimination everywhere,"  particularly 
in  two  expressions  by  the  Israeli 
government. 

•  A  bill  being  considered  in  the  Is- 
raeli Knesset  would  render  it  illegal  to 
possess,  print,  import,  copy,  or  distrib- 
ute literature  of  any  kind  "in  which 
there  is  any  form  of  an  effort  to  per- 
suade another  to  change  one's  religion." 

•  Jerusalem  remains  closed  to  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  residents  as  Palestin- 
ian Christians  and  Muslims  experience 
ongoing  restrictions  of  their  religious 
freedom  via  access  to  religious  sites 
and  essential  services.  Meanwhile,  ac- 
tions that  would  violate  a  negotiated 
peace  agreement  continue — "illegal 
Jewish  settlements,  land  confiscation, 
destruction  of  homes,  and  other  govern- 
ment-sanctioned obstacles  to  peace." 

In  these  two  issues,  "Israeli  law  and 
policy  incline  away  from  democracy 
and  freedom  of  religion  and  expres- 
sion," wrote  John  W.  Eby,  chair  of  the 
MBM  board  of  directors,  which  met 
here  Mar.  13-15  and  adopted  a  state- 
ment to  U.S.  officials. 

"We  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 


commit  ourselves  to  pray  for  U.S.  offi- 
cials to  do  the  right  thing  in  forming 
Middle  East  policy,  and  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Israel  to  do  the  right  thing  on 
all  pending  issues  of  religious  freedom, 
human  rights,  and  peace  building." 

Ensuring  freedom  to  worship. 
MBM,  which  has  worked  in  Israel  since 
1953,  works  with  all  parties  in  the  on- 
going conflict  in  attempts  to  bring  rec- 
onciliation to  the  region.  "We  seek  and 
pray  for  the  welfare  of  all  God's  people 
in  the  land,"  wrote  Eby  for  the  board. 
While  Israel  has  denied  Palestinians  of 
basic  rights  afforded  its  citizens,  the 
proposed  bill  is  a  relatively  new  effort 
to  "curtail  the  freedom  of  religious  ex- 
pression in  Israel,  thus  calling  into 
question  the  nation's  claim  to  be  an  is- 
land of  democracy  in  the  Middle  East." 

The  proposed  bill  has  been  passed  on 
preliminary  reading  and  could  be  fully 
enacted  at  any  point.  "This  [proposed] 
law  appears  to  enshrine  state-spon- 
sored religious  censorship  and  .  .  .  will 
lead  directly  to  harassment  and  perse- 
cution of  minorities,"  MBM's  Eby  wrote 
Clinton  and  Albright.  "We  urgently  re- 
quest that  you  use  all  of  your  good  of- 
fices to  oppose  passage  .  .  .  thereby 
helping  to  ensure  the  freedom  of  all 
peoples  in  Israel  to  worship  God  as 
they  choose." — Tom  Price 


Last  issue.  Scottdale,  Pa. 
(MPH)— Mennonite  Publishing 
House  bindery  worker  Terry 
Paul  gathers  signatures  for  the 
spiral-bound  edition  of  Menno- 
nite Yearbook.  This  is  the  last 
issue  of  the  directory  to  be 
printed  before  a  joint  publica- 
tion combines  facts  from  this 
volume  with  the  Handbook  of 
Information  of  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church 
and  the  Handbook  of  Confer- 
ence of  Mennonites  in  Canada. 
The  1999  integrated  directory 
will  be  printed  in  the  fall  of 
1998. 

Herald  Press  printing  ser- 
vices completed  a  partial  ship- 
ment of  the  Mennonite  Year- 
book just  in  time  for  Lancaster 
Conference  annual  meeting  on 
Mar.  22.  About  4,500  copies  are 
ordered  for  this  first  printing. 


Latin  America  i«  getting  its  first  new 
Bible  translation  in  more  than  20  years, 
thanks  in  part  to  a  professor  at  Fresno 
(Calif.)  Pacific  University.  Hugo  Zorilla  is  a 
member  of  a  project  to  translate  the  Bible 
into  Spanish  in  a  way  that  balances  the 
functional  translation  of  the  King  James 
Version  and  the  accessibility  of  the  Good 
News  for  Modern  Man,  according  to  Zorilla. 

The  many  dialects  of  the  region,  which 
includes  20  countries  and  a  vast  spectrum  of 
ethnic  groups,  poses  problems  in  the  trans- 
lation. Zorilla  says  that  another  concern  is 
that,  since  in  Hispanic  cultures  Bibles  are 
often  read  aloud  for  public  worship,  words 
with  similar  sounds  and  spelling  can  have 
different  meanings.  The  word  for  "manna," 
as  in  bread,  may  be  read  as  the  word  for 
peanuts.  "So  'God  gave  bread'  becomes  'God 
gave  peanuts,'  "  says  Zorilla. 

The  New  Testament,  Psalms,  and 
Proverbs  are  available,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  scheduled  to  come  out  at 
the  end  of  1997.— Wayne  Steffen 

Eleven  people  in  their  nineties  and  five 
turning  ninety  this  year — that's  how  Park 
View  Mennonite  Church,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  began  1997.  The  congregation  cele- 
brated their  age  and  wisdom  at  a  fellowship 
dinner  in  February.  The  program  included  a 
question,  chosen  by  members  of  the  youth 
group  for  each  90-year-old,  such  as,  "How 
old  were  you  and  what  did  you  do  on  your 
first  date?"  and  "What  did  your  church  say 
when  radios  were  invented?" 

By  Mar.  1,  three  of  the  16  had  died. 

— Shirley  Yoder  Brubaker 

'Beer  cans  for  Jesus'  became  the  theme 
in  David  Haarer's  mind  as  he  biked  last 
year  and  collected  more  than  5,000  cans 
along  the  road.  Haarer,  a  member  of  Michi- 
gan State  University  Mennonite  Fellowship 
who  bikes  about  2,000  miles  a  year,  had 
already  earned  enough  from  can  refunds  to 
buy  a  word  processor,  video  camera,  and  a 
golf  cart.  Last  year,  however,  Haarer  de- 
cided to  send  the  money  he  earned  from 
can  collection — about  $500 — for  Mennonite 
Central  Committee's  work  with  refugees. 

Haarer  says  when  he  read  the  data 
about  MCC's  work  with  refugees  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  he  calculated  the  cost  of  a  single 
refugee  meal  to  be  10  cents  per  person — the 
same  amount  as  the  refund.  "1  figured  if 
Jesus  can  feed  a  crowd  of  5,000  with  a 
couple  of  dead  fish  and  some  bread,  I  could 
do  the  same  with  empty  soft  drink  and  beer 
cans,"  says  Haarer. — Gospel  Evangel 

'New,  cool,  and  notable' — that's  what 
Mennonite  Central  Committee's  Web  site 
is,  according  to  USA  Today.  The  newspaper 
lists  new  "Hot  Sites"  on  the  World  Wide 
Web  every  day  and  highlighted  MCC's  Web 
page  on  Mar.  17.— MCC 
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Mission  partnership  with  MBM  rejuvenates  Franconia  Conference  churches 


Elkhart,  Ind.  (MBM-Franconia  Con- 
ference)— One  month  before  a  Franconia 
Mennonite  Conference  assembly  that 
will  examine  issues  of  homosexuality 
and  church  membership,  conference  co- 
ordinator Philip  C.  Bergey  was  at  peace. 

"God  is  clearly  working.  There  is 
something  new  going  on.  There  is  excite- 
ment," Bergey  told  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions'  board  of  directors  on  Mar.  14. 
"It  has  been  amazing  how  God  has  al- 
lowed us  to  put  this  [deci- 
sion] into  context  and  not 
allow  it  to  gobble  up  all  the 
energy  we  have." 


Some  of  Bergey's  peers 
find  their  conferences  im- 
mobilized by  denomination- 
al "culture  wars."  But  some- 
thing has  exhilarated  the 
executive  of  this  7,000- 
member  conference  of  53 
congregations  in  southeast 
Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
and  Vermont.  Franconia 
Conference  has  returned  to 
its  first  love,  mission,  Ber- 
gey said,  reporting  on  the 
beginnings  of  a  unique 
partnership  between  Fran- 
conia Conference  and  MBM. 

"Out  of  desperation,  we 
modestly  began  to  pray  for 
one  another,"  Bergey  said. 
"A  life-giving  Spirit  is  being 
breathed  into  dry  bones  in 
the  wilderness.  The  staffing 
partnership  between  MBM 
and  Franconia  Conference 
congregations  has  played  a 
very  important  part  in  this 
life-giving  turnaround." 


Bergey  said.  After  one  year  of  develop- 
ment with  MBM's  Ronald  Yoder  and 
Allan  Yoder,  the  partnership  officially 
began  in  August  1996  when  Sawatzky, 
a  former  MBM  urban  ministry  director 
in  Miami,  became  the  Franconia  consul- 
tant for  missions.  Soon  thereafter,  San- 
tiago, an  MBM  field  consultant  for 
evangelism  and  church  development, 
moved  to  Perkasie,  Pa. 

In  addition  to  portfolios  they  each 


Church  conferences,  MBM  also  is  in 
conversations  with  Atlantic  Coast,  Illi- 
nois, and  Iowa-Nebraska  Mennonite  con- 
ferences about  partnership  opportunities. 

"They  won't  be  the  same,"  said  Ronald 
Yoder,  MBM  vice  president  for  Part- 
nership Services.  "They  are  being  shaped 
by  the  mission  vision,  needs,  and  priori- 
ties of  the  congregations  in  the  confer- 
ences. We  believe  congregations  are  more 
willing  to  support  mission  that  they  help 
to  create." — Tom  Price 


Clothed  with  smiles.  Akron,  Pa.  (MCC) — Several 
children  in  Irian  Jaya,  one  of  Indonesia's  poorest 
provinces,  are  wearing  clothing  donated  by  Indonesian 
Mennonites  on  the  island  of  Java.  After  a  1995  visit  to 
Irian  Jaya,  Indonesian  Mennonite  leader  Paul  Gu- 
nawan  organized  Mennonites  in  Java  to  collect  39  big 
boxes  of  clothing.  Gunawan  had  observed  volunteers 
at  Mennonite  Central  Committee's  material  resources 
center  in  Newton,  Kan.,  process  sweaters  for  Rwandan 
refugees,  and  used  this  experience  to  prepare  donated 
clothing  for  shipping  to  people  in  Irian  Jaya,  some 
2,200  miles  from  Java.  MCC  workers  and  local  church- 
es distributed  the  clothing. — Pearl  Sensenig 


Since  last  August,  Franconia  Confer- 
ence and  MBM  have  pioneered  a  new 
team  concept,  in  which  Franconia's 
Walter  Sawatzky  and  MBM's  Noel 
Santiago  both  participate  in  Franconia 
and  MBM  mission  efforts.  Their  rela- 
tionship and  their  focus  on  collective 
intercessory  prayer  as  the  foundation 
for  mission  efforts  has  led  to  a  number 
of  important  shifts  in  Franconia  Men- 
nonite Conference. 

It  was  during  a  time  of  transition  and 
challenge  of  old  priorities  that  Bergey 
met  with  MBM  president  Stanley  W. 
Green,  who  "sketched  out  a  few  things 
on  a  napkin  at  a  Friendly's  restaurant," 


carry  for  their  employers,  Sawatzky 
and  Santiago  also  collaborate  in  both 
Franconia  and  MBM  assignments.  In 
Franconia  Conference,  the  two  have: 

•  led  strategy  sessions  to  help  confer- 
ence leaders  envision  the  future  through 
prayer,  worship,  and  Bible  study. 

•  developed  an  intercessors  net- 
work, gathering  a  database  of  people 
willing  to  pray  for  specific  individuals, 
projects,  and  events. 

•  helped  several  congregations  orga- 
nize retreats  to  discern  directions  for 
mission  activities. 

Although  Franconia  Conference  is 
among  the  five  largest  Mennonite 


EMU  board  reviews 
plans  for  building 

Harrisonburg,  Va.  (EMU) — 
More  capital  improvement  proj- 
ects are  ahead  at  Eastern  Menno- 
nite University. 

The  EMU  board  of  trustees, 
meeting  Mar.  15-16  on  campus, 
approved  plans  to  refurbish  the 
present  dining  hall  at  a  cost  not 
to  exceed  $500,000.  Work  on  the 
project  is  expected  to  begin  in 
early  May. 

Ron  Piper,  vice  president  for  fi- 
nance, reported  that  the  $3  million 
Northlawn  residence  hall  renova- 
tion project  came  in  under  budget. 

The  board  approved  a  prelimi- 
nary operating  budget  for  1997-98 
fiscal  year  of  $17.3  million,  a  9.5 
percent  increase  over  last  year. 

The  board  also  heard  that  solic- 
itation of  major  gifts  is  underway 
for  the  proposed  University  Com- 
mons, a  facility  combining 
100,000  square  feet  of  new  con- 
struction with  renovations  to  the 
existing  student  center. 

The  board  had  earlier  stipulat- 
ed that  construction  of  the  Uni- 
versity Commons  may  begin  in  1998 
"pending  a  successful  fundraising  cam- 
paign, with  major  funds  secured  by  the 
summer  1997  board  meeting." 

George  R.  Brunk  III,  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Seminary  dean,  said  EMS  plans 
to  increase  its  summer  program  offer- 
ings. The  board  gave  support  for  the 
administration  to  continue  work  to- 
ward an  endowment  for  a  Clinical  Pas- 
toral Education  program. 

Bill  Hawk,  vice  president  and  aca- 
demic dean,  reported  an  "enthusiastic 
response"  to  the  honors  program  at 
EMU,  which  is  expanding  from  7  to  20 
new  students  per  year. — Jim  Bishop 
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•  CPT  continues  protest. 

Christian  Peacemaker  Team 
members  in  Hebron,  continu- 
ing a  fast  in  protest  of  Israel's 
construction  of  a  new  Jewish 
housing  project  in  Palestinian 
East  Jerusalem,  held  a 
demonstration  on  the  steps  of 
the  U.S.  Consulate  in  West 
Jerusalem  on  Mar.  19.  Five 
people  who  have  served  with 
CPT  in  the  West  Bank  met 
with  Richard  Olson  of  the 
U.S.  State  Department  on 
Mar.  20,  asking  that  the  U.S. 
government  pressure  Israeli 
officials  to  end  the  demolition 
of  Palestinian  homes. 

•  Hostetter  dies.  B.  Charles 
Hostetter,  former  radio  broad- 
caster for  "The  Mennonite 
Hour"  and  mission  worker  in 
Nigeria,  died  on  Mar.  14  in 
Hickory,  N.C.  A  generation  of 
Mennonites  recalls  listening 
to  the  voice  of  Hostetter  on 
"The  Mennonite  Hour"  radio 
broadcast  of  Mennonite  Board 
of  Mission.  At  its  height,  "The 
Mennonite  Hour"  was  broad- 
cast on  142  stations  in  North 
America  and  19  stations  over- 
seas. Hostetter  and  his  wife, 
Grace,  also  served  in  leader- 
ship training  in  Nigeria.  He 
was  80  years  old. 

•  Volunteers  needed.  Menno- 
nite Disaster  Service  volun- 
teers are  investigating  dam- 
age and  helping  clean  up  the 
flood-ravaged  Ohio  River  Val- 
ley. MDS  is  focusing  on  assist- 
ing people  around  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  in  small  towns 
south  of  Louisville,  Ky.  MDS 
is  seeking  volunteers  to  spend 
a  week  or  two  helping  with 
cleanup,  as  well  as  longer- 
term  volunteers  for  recon- 
struction work  throughout  the 
spring  and  summer.  Contact 
the  newly  established  MDS 
office  in  New  Richmond,  Ohio, 
at  513  553-7200.  Contribu- 
tions designated  for  Midwest 
Storms  can  be  mailed  to  MDS, 
PO  Box  500,  Akron,  PA  17501. 

•  AMBS  board  meets.  The 

Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary  board,  meeting  Mar. 
14-15  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  made 
several  personnel  appoint- 
ments. Marlene  Kropf  has 
been  appointed  half-time  as- 
sistant professor  in  spiritual 
formation  and  worship.  In  ad- 
dition, two  United  Methodist 
pastors,  David  Tripp  and 
David  Schrader,  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  adjunct  faculty  posi- 
tions. The  board  also  received 
a  report  that  $9.6  million  has 
been  donated  or  pledged.  In 
addition,  the  board  approved  a 


revised  charter  and  adminis- 
trative structure  for  the  Insti- 
tute of  Mennonite  Studies,  the 
research  arm  of  AMBS. 

•  Inaugural  weekend  slated. 

The  inauguration  of  Shirley 
Hershey  Showalter  as  presi- 
dent of  Goshen  (Ind.)  College 
will  be  held  Apr.  5  at  College 
Mennonite  Church.  Writer 
Parker  Palmer  will  speak. 
Other  activities  during  the 
weekend  include  lectures  and 
recitals  by  theologian  and  vo- 
calist Cheryl  Kirk-Duggan,  an 
inaugural  concert  on  Apr.  4, 
and  a  one-act  play.  More  in- 
formation is  available  from 
219  535-7000. 

•  New  appointments: 

Frank  R.  King,  administrator  of 
Light  House  Rehabilitation 
Center,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

•  Coming  events: 

Spring  seminar,  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  U.S. 
Washington  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Apr.  13-15.  Rep. 
John  Lewis,  a  leader  in  the 
Civil  Rights  movement  and 
current  lead  sponsor  of  the 
Peace  Tax  Fund  bill,  will 
speak.  More  information  is 
available  from  202  544-6564. 

Amish  Women  Entrepreneurs 
and  Their  Businesses,  Lan- 
caster County,  Pa.,  Apr.  19. 
Tour  of  businesses  run  by 
Amish  women  is  sponsored  by 
Business  and  Professional 
Women.  More  information  is 
available  from  717  581-3428. 

Annual  spring  banquet,  Menno- 
nite Information  Center,  Inc., 
Berlin,  Ohio,  May  2.  Les  Troy- 
er  will  speak.  Reservations 
available  from  330  893-3192. 

'How  to  Start  a  VORP'  trainings, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  June  2-4,  and 
Fresno,  Calif.,  Oct.  13-15. 
More  information  from  209 
455-5840. 

•  New  books: 

Annie,  by  Mary  Christner  Born- 
trager,  is  the  10th  book  in  the 
Elbe's  People  series.  Available 
from  Herald  Press  at  800  245- 
7894. 

Keeping  Salvation  Ethical,  by  J. 
Denny  Weaver,  examines 
Mennonite  and  Amish  atone- 
ment theology  in  the  late  19th 
century.  Volume  35  in  the 
Studies  in  Anabaptist  and 
Mennonite  History  series. 
Available  from  Herald  Press 
at  800  245-7894. 

•  New  resources: 

All  God's  Creatures:  Friends  in 
Irian  Jaya,  Indonesia'  is  a 
five-part  leader's  guide  de- 
signed for  Vacation  Bible 


School  assemblies  and  adapt- 
able for  other  settings.  Avail- 
able as  free  loan  from  any 
Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee office  or  for  purchase  from 
Herald  Press  at  800  245-7894. 
Also  available  from  MCC  is 
Invitation  to  Irian  Jaya,  a 
five-minute  video  for  children. 

•  Job  openings: 

Business  manager,  Goshen  (Ind.) 
College.  Responsibilities  in- 
clude budgeting,  financial  re- 
porting and  forecasting,  facili- 
ties management,  auxiliary 
services,  purchasing,  accounts 
payable,  and  risk  manage- 
ment. Qualifications  include 
M.B.A.  degree  or  equivalent 
and  strong  leadership  and 
communications  skills.  Expe- 
rience in  accounting  and  busi- 
ness affairs  in  a  college  or  uni- 
versity is  preferred.  Position 
begins  July  1;  applications  ac- 
cepted until  May  1  or  the  posi- 
tion is  filled.  Send  letter  of 
application,  philosophy  of 
business  management,  unoffi- 
cial transcripts,  and  three  pro- 
fessional references  to  John  D. 
Yordy,  Provost,  Goshen  Col- 
lege, Goshen, IN  46526. 

Dean  of  students,  Goshen  (Ind.) 
College.  Qualifications  in- 
clude administrative  and  su- 
pervisory experience  in 
academic  environment,  ability 
to  budget  carefully,  strong 
writing  and  public  speaking 
abilities,  and  an  advanced  de- 
gree in  an  area  of  student  de- 
velopment. Responsibilities 
include  directing  the  student 
development  division  and 
being  advocate  of  the  college 
in  the  community  and  the 
church.  Position  begins  July 
1;  applications  accepted  until 
May  1  or  the  position  is  filled. 
Send  a  letter  of  application, 
resume,  a  philosophy  of  stu- 
dent development,  unofficial 
transcripts,  and  three  profes- 
sional references  to  John  D. 
Yordy,  Provost,  Goshen  Col- 
lege, Goshen, IN  46526. 

Director  of  nursing,  Menno 
Haven,  Inc.,  Chambersburg, 
Pa.  Qualifications  include  Pa. 
RN  license  and  3-5  years  nurs- 
ing management  experience  in 
a  long-term  care  facility.  Re- 
sumes accepted  through  May 
5.  Send  resume  to  Director  of 
Human  Resources,  Menno 
Haven,  Inc.,  1427  Philadel- 
phia Ave.,  Chambersburg,  PA 
17201. 

Director  of  public  relations, 
Goshen  (Ind.)  College.  Re- 
sponsibilities include  develop- 
ing public  relations  initiatives 
and  marketing  campaigns 
and  overseeing  publications 
and  news  operations.  Qualifi- 


cations include  minimum  of 
five  years  of  public  relations 
experience;  managerial,  orga- 
nizations, verbal,  and  writing 
skills;  knowledge  of  graphic- 
design;  and  ability  to  manage 
multiple  priorities  and  meet 
deadlines.  Graduate  degree 
preferred.  Send  letter  of  ap- 
plication, resume,  and  three 
references  to  Kent  Stucky, 
Goshen  College,  1700  S.  Main 
St.,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 

Guidance  counselor,  Central 
Christian  High  School,  Kid- 
ron,  Ohio.  Full-time,  10- 
month  position.  More  infor- 
mation and  applications  are 
available  from  Fred  Miller  at 
330  857-7311. 

Maintenance  supervisor,  Wil- 
liamsburg Christian  Retreat 
Center,  Toano,  Va.  Respon- 
sibilities include  routine  and 
special  maintenance,  supervi- 
sion of  staff,  maintenance  of 
records,  and  coordination  of 
special  projects.  Qualifica- 
tions include  two  years  expe- 
rience in  maintenance  and 
skills  in  personnel  man- 
agement. Send  letter  of  inter- 
est, resume,  and  references  to 
Jerry  Markus,  executive  di- 
rector, WCRC,  9275  Barnes 
Rd.,  Toano,  VA  23168. 

Offset  press  operator,  Herald 
Press,  Scottdale,  Pa.  Full-time 
position;  two  weeks  of  day 
shift  and  two  weeks  of  night 
shift.  Send  resume  by  Apr.  18 
to  the  Human  Resources  Of- 
fice, Herald  Press,  616  Wal- 
nut Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683. 

School  director,  Academia 
Menonita,  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico.  Qualifications  include 
graduate  degree  in  education- 
al administration  and  five 
years  of  administrative  expe- 
rience in  education.  More  in- 
formation available  from 
Francie  Nassar-Fischle  at  787 
783-1295. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Blooming  Glen,  Pa.:  Sherry 
Derstine,  George  Jr.  and 
Nancy  J.  Egly,  Archie  Knight, 
Suzanne  Kiblinger  Kratz, 
Sharon  Fransen  Landis.  Joyce 
M.  Leasher,  Karla  J.  Myers, 
Joseph  and  Sandy  Primavera, 
Stephen  Schrag,  Albert  Volov- 
nik,  H.  Jeffrey  Wilkins,  and 
Kendra  K.  and  Terrence  W. 
Yoder. 

Conestoga,  Morgantown, 
Pa.:  James  Mast,  Brad  Kop- 
penhaver,  Laura  Stoltzfus, 
Kathy  Mast,  Sabrina  Hoffner, 
Marlin  Petersheim,  Adriel 
Peachey,  and  Rachel  Peter- 
sheim. 
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Dear  Sisters  and  Brothers  in  Christ, 


As  the  first  signs  of  spring  emerge  from  the  stillness  of  winter,  we,  too,  are  emerging  from  a  winter  of 
extensive  planning  for  an  exciting  churchwide  gathering  this  summer — Orlando  97.  This  special 
event  will  soon  be  upon  us  and  we  want  to  make  sure  you  don't  miss  it! 

Orlando  97  will  happen  July  29- August  2  at  the  Orange 
County  Convention  Center  in  Orlando,  Florida.  This 
will  be  a  time  for  the  entire  family  to 
enjoy  activities  which  have  been  planned  for  all  ages. 
Exciting  experiences  await  children,  junior  youth,  youth, 
young  adults,  and  adults.  Together  we  will  worship, 
work,  play,  and  learn  as  we  participate  in  the  week's 
events. 


Over  the  past  years  we  have  given  our  hearts  to 
planning  these  conventions  because  we  trust  that  lives 
are  changed  through  them.  Youth  and  adults  have 
shared  their  experiences  with  us: 


Miriam  Book  and  Carlos  Romero,  adult 
and  youth  convention  coordinators 


"/  sensed  God's  overwhelming  presence  and  incredible 
bonding  of  individual  with  individual,  congregation  with 

congregation,  denomination  with  denomination  as  we  sang  Heart  with  Loving  Heart  United  after 
communion.  God  used  these  events  to  continue  the  inner  healing  work  in  me." 

"Convention  was  a  tremendous  experience  for  me.  When  I  get  down  or  discouraged  I  can  always  look 
back  at  that  week  and  my  spirits  are  lifted." 

"Churchwide  conventions  are  excellent  continuing  education  to  keep  up-to-date  with  the  church.  They 
also  provide  an  opportunity  to  help  shape  the  thought,  life,  and  heartbeat  of  the  church  that  God  has 
called  me  to  serve.  After  attending  for  the  past  46  years,  quitting  all  the  fellowship  would  just  be  too 
hard!" 

"The  small  groups  sessions  were  the  highlight  of  our  MYF's  experience.  We  did  a  lot  of  praying, 
singing,  crying,  and  laughing  together.  It  was  a  week  of  fun,  praise,  and  spiritual  growth." 

Please  join  us  this  summer,  and  join  the  rest  of  the  Mennonite  family  as  we  gather  in  Orlando  July 
29- August  2.  We  look  forward  to  sharing  with  you  as  the  gathered  church  worships,  plans,  works, 
plays,  and  celebrates. 


For  registration  and  hotel  reservation  forms  contact: 


Youth  Convention  Office 

500  S.  Main  St. 
P.O.  Box  1245 
Elkhart  IN  46515 
e-mail:  mbcm@mcimail.com 


Adult  Convention  Office 

421  S.  Second  St.  Ste  600 
Elkhart  IN  46516 
(219)  294-7131 
e-mail:  mcgb@juno.com 


Sponsored  by: 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries 


Sponsored  by: 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board 
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Dayspring  Christian  Fellow- 
ship, North  Canton,  Ohio: 

Larry  Mihalic. 

Harrisonburg,  Va.:  Mark 
Bergman,  Ed  Bollinger,  Kim 
Bollinger,  Alan  Breneman, 
Angie  Breneman,  Lila  Mae 
Janzen,  Sam  Janzen,  Ron  King, 
Lila  King,  Allen  LaBonte,  Sue 
LaBonte,  Rob  Roeschley,  Lisa 
Roeschley,  Neil  Showalter,  and 
Shirley  Showalter. 

Walnut  Creek,  Ohio:  Mark 
Beechy,  Danzil  Burke,  Rhon- 
da Leann  Burke,  Teresa 
Burke,  Andrew  Dutcher,  Kyn- 
dria  Renee  Kauffman,  Jenes- 
sa  Linn  Waidelich,  Mark 
Yoder,  Robert  Jaberg,  Pearl 
Jaberg,  Ben  Miller,  Elaine 
Miller,  and  Myron  Yoder. 

Wellesley,  Ont.:  Alan  Strong. 


BIRTHS 


Bender,  Kari  Erb  and  Brent, 
Wellesley,  Ont.,  Jesse  Glen 
Ross  (first  child),  Jan.  14. 

Birky,  Linette  Tucker  and 
Todd,  Midland,  Tex.,  Brienna 
Diane  (second  child),  Nov.  29. 

Cordell,  Susan  Warner  and 
Craig,  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  Clay- 
ton Warner  (first  child),  Feb.  16. 

Kennell,  Kelly  Eigsti  and  Brad, 
Washington,  111.,  Annabell 
Lee  (first  child),  Feb.  11. 

Kratz,  Carissa  Kae  Martin  and 
Rodney  A.,  Telford,  Pa.,  Bai- 
ley Elizabeth  (first  child), 
Mar.  7. 

Miller,  Elaine  Hostetler  and 
Ben,  Millersburg,  Ohio,  Ann 
Meyer  (third  child),  Mar.  2. 

Plank,  Lynette  Kauffman  and 
Brian,  New  Philadelphia, 
Ohio,  Nathan  Douglas  (first 
child),  Feb.  28. 

Steffen,  Arlene  and  Wayne, 
Fresno,  Calif.,  Joseph  Austin 
(second  child),  Feb.  13. 

Stoltzfus,  Heidi  Erb  and  Rod- 
ney, Morgantown,  Pa.,  Mason 
Taylor  (first  child),  Mar.  3. 

Strong,  Sue  Barg  and  Alan, 
Wellesley,  Ont.,  Christine 
Barg  (second  child),  Feb.  5. 


DEATHS 


Bender,  Bonnie,  43,  Wellesley, 
Ont.  Born:  Dec.  21,  1953, 
Stratford,  Ont.,  to  Oliver  and 
Inez  Gerber  Ramseyer.  Died: 
Jan.  14,  1997,  Stratford,  Ont. 
Survivors — husband:  Ray- 
mond Bender;  children: 
Tracey,  Grant;  sisters:  Donna 
Ballantyne,  Colleen  Zehr,  Va- 
lerie Tamblyn.  Funeral:  Jan. 
17,  Wellesley  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Ray  Martin.  Buri- 
al: Rush's  Cemetery. 


Ebersol,  Menno  James,  93. 

Born:  Oct.  31,  1903,  Kokomo, 
Ind.,  to  Isaac  and  Melinda 
Miller.  Died:  Jan.  13,  1997, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  of  conges- 
tive heart  failure.  Survivors — 
children:  James,  Helen  Eber- 
sol Pullen,  Mary  Ebersol 
Mitschelen,  Carmen  Ebersol 
Lehman.  Predeceased  by: 
Adah  Bechtel  Ebersol  (second 
wife)  and  Faye  Ebersol  (first 
wife).  Congregational  mem- 
bership: Bahia  Vista  Menno- 
nite Church.  Memorial  ser- 
vice: Jan.  15,  Virginia  Menno- 
nite Home  Chapel,  by  Michael 
Shenk,  Dan  Longenecker,  and 
Clayton  Sommers.  Burial: 
Mast  Cemetery. 

Edelman,  Samuel  A.,  81, 
Kalona,  Iowa.  Born:  Apr.  14, 
1915,  Philadelphia,  Mo.,  to 
William  and  Anna  Downs 
Edelman.  Died:  Mar.  7,  1997, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa.  Survivors — 
wife:  Ellen  Hershberger  Edel- 
man; son:  Clayton;  3  grand- 
children, 3  stepgrandchildren, 
2  stepgreat-grandchildren. 
Funeral:  Mar.  10,  Kalona 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Scott 
Swartzendruber,  David  Groh, 
and  Mick  Murray.  Burial: 
Sharon  Hill  Cemetery. 

Gehman,  W.  Clayton,  72. 
Born:  May  13,  1914,  Rittman, 
Ohio,  to  Joel  and  Carrie  Huns- 
berger  Gehman.  Died:  Mar.  9, 
1997,  Plant  City,  Fla.,  of  heart 
failure.  Survivors — wife:  Anna 
Eppley  Gehman;  daughters: 
Priscilla  Lois  Weaver,  Velma 
Mae  Poffenberger;  brother: 
John;  5  grandchildren,  3 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Mabel  Naomi  Keen- 
er Gehman  (first  wife).  Funer- 
al and  burial:  Mar.  14,  Cedar 
Grove  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Nelson  L.  Martin. 

Gerber,  Megan  Lynn,  4,  Welles- 
ley, Ont.  Born:  Dec.  30,  1992, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  to  Bradley  and 
Kimberly  Erb  Gerber.  Died: 
Mar.  3,  1997,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Survivors:  brother  and  sister: 
Matthew,  Ashley.  Funeral: 
Mar.  6,  Wellesley  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Ray  Martin.  Burial: 
Mapleview  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Hershberger,  Clyde,  85,  Wal- 
nut Creek,  Ohio.  Born:  Oct. 
18,  1911,  Holmes  County, 
Ohio,  to  Harvey  and  Lovina 
Hostetler  Hershberger.  Died: 
Mar.  6,  1997,  Orrville,  Ohio. 
Survivors — wife:  Elva  Flinner 
Hershberger;  children:  Keith, 
Sandra  Hofstetter;  brother 
and  sister:  Ralph,  Sarah 
Kratzer;  3  grandchildren.  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  Mar.  9,  Wal- 
nut Creek  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Ross  A.  Miller  and  Don 
Hamsher. 


Hostetler,  Myrtle  I.  Weaver, 

86,  Harper,  Kan.  Born:  Nov. 

10,  1910,  Harper,  Kan.,  to 
Reuben  and  Lucinda  Neu- 
hauser  Weaver.  Died:  Mar.  9, 
1997,  Hesston,  Kan.  Sur- 
vivors— husband:  Leo  Hostet- 
ler; children:  Dwight,  Keith, 
Merle,  Bruce,  Ardith  Steckly, 
Joyce  Landgraf,  Lorna  Os- 
borne; brothers  and  sisters: 
Ernest  and  Dale  Weaver,  Ella 
May  Miller,  Wanda  Good, 
Bertha  Miller,  Edith  Yoder, 
Anna  Ruth  Beck,  Alta  Fry, 
Mary  Shue;  16  grandchildren, 
11  great-grandchildren.  Con- 
gregational membership:  Hes- 
ston Mennonite  Church.  Fu- 
neral: Mar.  13,  Schowalter 
Villa,  by  David  Mann.  Burial: 
Pleasant  Valley  Cemetery. 

Laird,  Gladys  F.  Whitmore, 
77,  Chambersburg,  Pa.  Born: 
Apr.  8,  1919,  Waynesboro, 
Pa.,  to  Frank  and  Carry 
McLaughin  Whitmore.  Died: 
Feb.  20,  1997,  Chambersburg, 
Pa.  Survivors — children: 
Jesse  D.  Ill,  Jack  II,  Richard 
M.,  Mary  M.  Zeger;  brother: 
Richard  Smith;  7  grandchil- 
dren, 7  great-grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Jack  Laird 
(husband).  Congregational 
membership:  Marion  Menno- 
nite Church.  Funeral:  Feb.  22, 
Thomas  L.  Geisel  Funeral 
Home,  by  Cleon  Nyce.  Burial: 
Norland  Cemetery. 

Lehman,  Glenn  L.,  64,  Man- 
heim,  Pa.  Born:  Mar.  11,  1932, 
Dauphin  County,  Pa.,  to  George 
F.  and  Jennie  V.  Longenecker 
Lehman.  Died:  Feb.  8,  1997, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  of  a  heart  at- 
tack. Survivors — wife;  Miriam 
Witmer  Lehman;  children: 
Frank  E.,  Dennis  W.,  Glenn  W., 
Robert  A.,  Carolyn  L.  Hoover, 
Charlene  K.  Shelly,  Jennifer  M. 
Witmer,  June  L.  Rohrer;  broth- 
ers and  sisters:  Mahlon  L., 
Ammon  L.,  Alice  E.  Gall,  Ruth 
L.  Givens;  19  grandchildren. 
Funeral  and  burial:  Feb.  12, 
Hernley  Mennonite  Church,  by 
George  M.  Hurst,  Jay  M.  Pe- 
ters, and  Donald  Nauman. 

Myers,  Cornelius  M.,  90,  Soud- 
erton,  Pa.  Born:  June  29,  1906, 
Plumstead  Twp.,  Pa.,  to  Eli  W. 
and  Barbara  Meyers  Myers. 
Died:  Mar.  6,  1997,  Souderton, 
Pa.  Survivors — sisters:  Ida  M. 
Landes,  Clara  M.  Myers,  B. 
Margaret  Borneman.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Cora  L.  Detweiler 
Myers  (wife).  Funeral:  Mar. 

11,  Souderton  Mennonite 
Home  Chapel,  by  Duane  Bish- 
op. Burial:  Doylestown  Menno- 
nite Church  Cemetery. 

Nice,  Barbara  May  Yoder,  82, 
Morrison,  111.  Born:  June  4, 
1914,  Benzonia,  Mich.,  to 
John  and  Nancy  Hershey 


Yoder.  Died:  Mar.  4,  1997, 
Morrison,  111.  Survivors — hus- 
band: Aaron  Nice;  children: 
Ruth  Carrasco,  Richard, 
David,  John,  LeRoy;  brothers: 
Paul,  Daniel,  Jesse,  and  Ver- 
non Yoder;  13  grandchildren, 
4  great-grandchildren.  Funer- 
al: Mar.  7,  Science  Ridge  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Marlin 
Thomas  and  Michael  Holmes. 
Burial:  Morrison  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Peters,  Amos  S.,  66,  Manheim, 
Pa.  Born:  Oct.  18,  1930,  Rapho 
Twp.,  Pa.,  to  Jacob  R.  and  Ada 
Snavely  Peters.  Died:  Mar.  4, 
1997,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  of  a 
heart  attack.  Survivors — wife: 
Mary  Geib  Peters;  children: 
Gerald  N.,  Nancy  A.  Ressler, 
Marilyn  M.,  Shirley  K.  Yoder; 
brother  and  sisters:  Benjamin 
S.,  Ruth  Shellenberger,  Eliza- 
beth; 5  grandchildren.  Funeral 
and  burial:  Mar.  8,  Hernley 
Mennonite  Church,  by  George 
M.  Hurst,  Jay  M.  Peters,  and 
Donald  Nauman. 

Schaefer,  Robert  Carl  Sr.,  90, 
Newport  News,  Va.  Born:  Nov. 
4,  1906,  New  York,  N.Y.,  to 
Robert  Karl  and  Emma  Kraus 
Schaefer.  Died:  Feb.  17,  1997, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  Survivors — 
wife:  Bessie  Hahn  Schaefer; 
children:  Robert  C.  Jr.,  Wal- 
lace L.,  William  E.,  Gloria 
Schaefer  Good;  13  grandchil- 
dren, 31  great-grandchildren. 
Funeral  and  burial:  Feb.  19, 
Warwick  River  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Gordon  Zook. 

Taylor,  Eva  Gross,  84,  Plum- 
steadville,  Pa.  Born:  Oct.  9, 
1912,  Bedminster  Twp.,  Pa., 
to  Harvey  L.  and  Rachel 
Moyer  Gross.  Died:  Feb.  19, 
1997,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  of  lung 
cancer.  Survivors — stepchil- 
dren: Robert  E.  Taylor,  Patty 
Vuono,  Barbara  Stelle;  8  step- 
grandchildren,  10  stepgreat- 
grandchildren.  Predeceased 
by:  William  J.  Taylor  (hus- 
band). Funeral  and  burial: 
Feb.  24,  Deep  Run  Mennonite 
Church  East,  by  Timothy  D. 
Weaver  and  Arnold  C.  Roth. 

Taylor,  Glenn  E.,  82,  Morgan- 
town,  Pa.  Born:  Aug.  1,  1914, 
Planebrook,  Pa.,  to  Edgar  and 
Vema  Taylor.  Died:  Feb.  22, 
1997,  Morgantown,  Pa.,  from 
respiratory  arrest.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Catherine  Beck- 
er Taylor;  children:  Donald, 
Mary  Jane  Hoffner,  Carol 
Anne  Lamond,  Susan  Shuler; 
sisters:  Dora  Taylor,  Muriel 
Mack,  Lois  Erb,  Joyce  Mast;  8 
grandchildren,  2  great-grand- 
children. Funeral:  Feb.  26, 
Conestoga  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Harvey  Stoltzfus  and 
Nathan  Stoltzfus.  Burial: 
Pine  Grove  Cemetery. 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


When  righteous  people  do  stupid  things 


April  Fools'  isn't  a  day  that  receives  much 
attention  from  Christians.  True,  we  may  have 
helped  put  out  a  spoof  issue  of  a  high  school  or 
college  newspaper — and  we  may  even  still  play 
a  few  tricks  on  each  other.  But  most  of  us  shy 
away  from  an  April  day  that  emphasizes  deceit 
and  falsehood. 

This  year,  however,  I've  decided  to  use  April 
1  as  a  time  to  focus  on  how  easy  it  is  to  trick 
myself,  on  how  I  can  believe  I  am  serving  God 
when  it's  really  me  who's  being  served.  That 
decision  came  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Mennonite  Aid  Societies  in  mid- 
March  during  a  devotional  on  Noah  led  by 
Clyde  Kratz,  pastor  of  the  New  Holland  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  Church. 

Noah  and  his  family  weathered  the  world's 
worst  natural  disaster.  After  it  was  over,  Noah 
celebrated  by  planting  a  vineyard,  then  getting 
drunk  and  lying  naked  in  his  tent.  That  un- 
leashed a  whole  series  of  events  when  his  sons 
found  him  that  few  of  us  ever  come  to  under- 
stand (Gen.  9:20-28). 

In  spite  of  this  bizarre  behavior,  Noah  ends 
up  in  Hebrews  11  as  an  example  of  faith.  He 
even  gets  designated  as  an  "heir  to  the  righ- 
teousness that  is  in  accordance  with  faith" 
(Heb.  11:7). 

Noah  is  not  the  only  biblical  character  who 
does  something  stupid.  There's  Abraham,  who 
twice  saves  his  own  skin  by  passing  off  his  wife 
as  his  sister  (Gen.  12  and  20).  In  between  these 
two  incidents,  he  gets  his  slave  girl  pregnant 
because  he's  tired  of  waiting  for  God's  promise 
of  an  heir  (Gen.  16). 

There's  Moses,  Israel's  top  leader,  who  in 
anger  strikes  a  rock  rather  than  speaking  to 
it — and  loses  his  chance  to  enter  the  Promised 
Land  (Num.  20:8-12).  There's  Jacob,  who  not 
only  tricks  his  brother  out  of  his  birthright  but 
also  deceives  his  father  into  giving  him  the 
main  family  blessing  (Gen.  25  and  27).  There's 
Samson,  whose  passion  for  sex  overrules  his 
best  judgment  about  his  call  from  God  (Judg. 
16). 

Need  more?  Try  Jephthah,  who,  returning 
from  a  successful  military  engagement,  vowed 
to  sacrifice  the  first  thing  he  met  from  his 
household.  That  turned  out  to  be  his  daughter, 


his  only  child — and  Jephthah  followed  through 
on  his  vow  (Judges  11).  And  who  doesn't  know 
the  story  of  David,  who  tried  to  cover  up  adul- 
tery with  murder  (2  Samuel  11)? 

Yet,  like  Noah,  all  these  appear  in  Hebrews 
as  examples  of  faith.  Abraham  is  held  up  as  one 
whose  faith  produces  action.  Jacob  gets 
mentioned  for  his  worship  and  Moses  for  his 
perseverance.  Samson,  Jephthah,  and  David — 
the  writer  of  Hebrews  says  he  doesn't  have  time 
to  tell  how  their  lives  made  them  worthy 
examples  of  faith. 

This  April  Fools'  Day,  I  take  comfort  in  these 
stories  from  the  Bible.  For  I  am  only  too  aware 
of  the  many  stupid  things  I  do,  of  how  much 
foolishness  I  get  myself  into  (no,  I  am  not  going 
to  publish  my  list!).  Often  I  wonder  why  God 
continues  to  put  up  with  me.  But  then  I  read 
Hebrews  11  and  know  God  will  never  give  up. 

There  are,  however,  some  things  I  must  do. 
One  is  to  acknowledge  my  sins.  You  can't 
read  the  biblical  record  very  long  without 
becoming  aware  that  the  Bible  is  quite  free  to 
do  so — likely  more  so  than  its  subjects  would 
have  wished.  By  contrast,  I  tend  to  gloss  over, 
to  hide,  to  pretend. 

I  must  also  acknowledge  forgiveness.  That 
comes,  first  of  all,  from  God.  This  forgiveness 
certainly  permeates  the  stories  of  the  "heroes  of 
faith"  in  Hebrews  11.  God  does  not  give  up.  God 
keeps  on  working.  God  keeps  on  using  me — in 
spite  of  my  sins  and  my  stupidity. 

But  I  must  also  forgive  myself.  These 
"heroes"  did.  Moses  was  able  to  continue  lead- 
ing toward  the  Promised  Land,  even  though  he 
could  not  enter  it.  Samson  got  another  chance 
to  demonstrate  God's  power.  Even  Jephthah, 
who  sacrificed  his  only  child,  is  leading  Israel 
into  another  battle  at  the  end  of  his  story. 

But  as  I  acknowledge  my  stupidity,  my  sin — 
and  as  I  accept  God's  forgiveness  and  forgive 
myself — I  must  also  acknowledge  that  I  can  fall 
again.  Several  of  these  "faith  heroes"  did.  Like 
them,  I  can  so  easily  deceive  myself  into 
thinking  that  my  way  equals  God's  way.  I  can 
focus  on  my  needs  and  my  wants  and  think 
they  are  God's  will.  To  fail  to  recognize  that  is 
the  biggest  April  Fools'  joke  of  all. — jlp 
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Establishing  new  bonds  at  Mennonite  World  Confer- 
ence Assembly  13:  "Most  distinctive  and  precious  is 
the  believers  church  theology  with  its  discerning  exer- 
cise of  careful  gatekeeping  and  church  discipline." 
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Straying  into  the 
Anabaptist  fold 

For  many  years,  biological  ethnicity 
made  me  reluctant  to  consider  the 
Mennonite  theological  position.  But  the 
wide-armed  welcome  and  unconditional 
love  of  a  congregation  changed  all  that. 

Lahore,  Pakistan,  October  10,  1990:  Today 
the  Pakistan  Times  reported  that  one 
Akhtar  Masih  has  renounced  the  Chris- 
tian faith  by  confessing  that  "there  is  no  God 
but  Allah  and  Mohammed  (peace  be  upon  him) 
is  the  prophet  of  Allah  ..." 

Thus  a  Pakistani  newspaper  triumphantly 
announced  that  yet  another  Christian  has  seen 
the  true  light  and  embraced  Islam.  Pakistan's 
meager  Christian  population — a  mere  2  per- 
cent of  the  nation — faces  extreme  pressures  of 
poverty  and  discrimination.  These  pressures 
sometimes  make  conversion  to  Islam  neces- 
sary, if  one  is  to  marry  the  person  of  one's 
dreams,  get  a  promotion,  obtain  employment, 
or  just  feed  one's  family.  It  seems  a  miracle  of 
God's  grace  that  there  are  not  more  defections 
to  Islam  from  the  Christian  fold  in  light  of  the 
social  and  economic  forces  that  pull  them 
away. 

As  a  mission  worker  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  (USA),  I  had  the  privilege  of  looking 
more  deeply  into  these  realities  of  Pakistan's 
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Medley 


Quite  embarrassingly,  many  Mennonite 
congregations  in  North  America  are  as 
biological  as  are  the  infant-baptizing 
churches  in  other  theological  traditions. 


Christian  community  in  its  cultural  context. 
The  more  I  looked,  the  more  certain  I  became 
that  unifying  forces  also  bind  Christians  to 
their  community  and  church. 

An  early  revelation  that  disillusioned  me 
came  about  three  years  into  my  first  term  of 
service.  The  powerful  local  church  leader  under 
whom  I  worked  directed  me  to  establish  a 
Christian  day  school  in  a  squatter  settlement. 
This  order  seemed  strange  to  me  because  it  so 
clearly  contradicted  our  agreed-upon  strategy  of 
providing  Christian  education  to  the  children  of 
recently  converted  tribal  peoples  in  rural  areas. 
An  indiscreet  pastor  let  word  slip  that  this  new 
school  was  the  church  leader's  payoff  to  the 
squatters  for  voting  for  the  candidate  of  his 
choice  in  the  recent  elections.  This  was  the  first 
in  a  long  string  of  such  incidents  that  exempli- 
fied for  me  Christian  leaders  playing  politics 
and  distributing  favors  in  the  form  of  money, 
jobs,  vehicles,  or  property  to  win  and  maintain 
the  loyalty  of  church  members. 

Facing  our  first  furlough  in  1987-1988,  my 
family  and  I  feared  the  shock  of  read- 
justing to  North  American  life  after 
spending  four  years  in  Pakistan.  We  had 
served  the  last  three  in  relatively  remote  areas 
of  the  country,  immersed  in  the  local  language 
and  culture.  I  did  not  even  feel  confident  to  do 
public  speaking  in  English.  Concerned  about 
how  our  first  grader,  Andrew,  would  fare  in  an 
American  school,  we  investigated  the  pos- 
sibility of  enrolling  him  in  a  private  Christian 
school.  We  thought  such  a  school  might  more 
easily  accept  a  "third  culture  kid."  Auto- 
matically rejecting  the  option  of  a  rigid,  rule- 
bound,  fundamentalist  school,  the  Mennonite 
school  near  our  furlough  home  base  became  the 
only  reasonable  choice.  When  we  were  invited 
later  that  year  to  represent  Pakistan  in  the 
school's  international  festival,  we  knew  that 
our  choice  had  been  a  good  one. 

One  of  my  early  unsettling  experiences  with 
the  Anabaptist  underpinnings  of  the  school 
came  during  an  address  by  a  minister  to  the 
Parent-Teacher  Association.  He  talked  about 
what  it  means  to  be  a  distinctively  Anabaptist 
educational  institution.  I  was  vexed  by  that 
preacher's  message  because  he  seemed  to  claim 
as  distinctively  Anabaptist  those  beliefs  that 
are  shared  across  all  the  main  groups  that 
emerged  from  the  Reformation  of  the  16th 
century.  I  would  have  appreciated  a  more 
positive  approach  of  highlighting  what  we  have 
in  common  with  other  Christians. 


As  a  committed  Presbyterian,  I  knew  what  I 
already  shared  in  common  with  the  Anabaptist 
tradition.  During  my  high  school  years, 
through  attendance  at  an  annual  Presbyterian 
missionary  conference,  I  had  embraced  the 
kind  of  international  worldview  and  call  to 
Christian  service  widely  shared  among  the 
Mennonites  who  had  founded  and  now  operat- 
ed this  school.  During  my  years  studying  at  a 
Presbyterian  college,  through  my  encounters 
with  the  forerunner  of  Sojourners  magazine 
and  Ron  Sider's  Rich  Christians  in  an  Age  of 
Hunger,  I  began  to  heed  the  call  to  radical 
discipleship.  My  Presbyterian  political  science 
professor  helped  me  to  understand  and  reject 
the  idolatrous  nationalism  which  I  had  learned 
in  Sunday  school  at  the  church  in  which  I  had 
grown  up.  In  that  Sunday  school,  we  had  sa- 
luted the  American  flag  alongside  the  Christian 
flag.  On  the  Sunday  of  Memorial  Day  weekend, 
we  had  lustily  sung  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic." 

It  was  not  until  graduate  school  that  I  em- 
braced the  pacifism  that  I  shared  with  that 
Brethren  preacher  and  his  Mennonite  listeners. 
Convinced  that  Jesus'  teaching  in  Matthew  5 
and  Paul's  words  in  Romans  12  should  be  taken 
seriously  and  literally,  I  joined  the  Presbyteri- 
an Peace  Fellowship.  In  that  era,  the  Presby- 
terian Church  (USA)  was  creating  an  office  of 
peacemaking  to  establish  the  ministry  of  rec- 
onciliation as  central  to  the  church's  calling. 
Becoming  familiar  with  the  works  of  Howard 
Snyder — and  later  on  John  Howard  Yoder's 
essay  "The  Pauline  Vision  of  Ministry" — caused 
me  to  question  the  governance  of  my  church 
and  its  ministry. 

None  of  these  issues,  however,  had  forced  me 
into  the  Anabaptist  camp.  I  could  still  be  a  good 
Presbyterian  and  embrace  radical  discipleship, 
pacifism,  servanthood  with  an  international 
outlook,  and  even  (going  slightly  beyond  the 
original  Anabaptist  radicals)  a  mild  anti- 
clericalism. 

The  crucial  beginning  of  the  end  of  my  en- 
thusiasm for  my  theological  and  ecclesi- 
astical tradition  occurred  when  we  re- 
turned to  Pakistan  for  two  further  terms  of 
service.  I  began  to  face  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
problems  that  grew  out  of  "keeping  the  church 
together"  actually  stemmed  from  a  doctrine  of 
Reformed  faith  with  which  I  had  agreed:  "bap- 
tizing children  of  the  covenant."  I  began  to 
understand  more  clearly  the  glue  that  keeps 
Pakistani  Christians  together.  This  bond  does 
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not  come  from  the  waters  of  baptism  which  sig- 
nify the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  binds 
the  hearts  of  believers  in  peace.  Rather,  the 
primary  bond  tends  to  be  social  and  biolog- 
ical— relatives  and  clan.  The  ready  answer  for 
questions  that  loom  large  in  their  minds — who 
will  marry  me?  who  will  produce  sons  for  me? 
who  will  care  for  me  in  my  old  age? — lies  in 
those  who  have  been  born  of  "Christian  flesh 
and  blood,"  baptized  from  birth  into  the  Chris- 
tian community. 

These  years  of  struggles  finally  convinced  me 
that  the  theology  of  "a  believers  church"  might 
be  worth  considering.  One  roadblock  to  consid- 
ering the  believers  church  as  a  viable  option 
may  have  been  that  even  Anabaptists  have  not 
always  practiced  this  theology  consistently.  In 
fact,  quite  embarrassingly,  many  Mennonite 
congregations  in  North  America  are  as  biologi- 
cal as  the  infant-baptizing  Reformed  churches 
here  in  northwest  Iowa  where  I  now  live.  A 
Mennonite  colleague  here  at  my  college  amazed 
more  than  one  member  of  our  small  Anabaptist 
fellowship  by  combing  our  student  directory  to 
compile  a  list  of  "Mennonite  names"! 

I  have  to  confess  that  it  was  this  biological 
ethnicity  which,  for  many  years,  made  me 
reluctant  to  consider  seriously  the  Mennonite 
theological  position.  By  the  time  we  had  first 


Teatime  at  Mennonite  World  Conference  Assembly  in 
Calcutta,  India:  "We  are  unspeakably  grateful  that  no 
foreknowledge  of  the  'Mennonite  game'  scared  us  away 
from  the  Anabaptist  faith.  Instead  we  experienced  wide- 
armed  welcome,  eager  acceptance,  unconditional  love." 


settled  in  Mount  Joy,  Pa.,  however,  I  had 
accumulated  enough  dissatisfactions  with  my 
Presbyterian  heritage  that  I  was  willing  to 
consider  visiting  one  of  the  area's  Anabaptist 
churches. 

A  matter  of  first  concern  to  us  was  to  help 
our  children  make  a  relatively  fast  adjustment 
to  the  new  culture  and  to  use  our  choice  of 
church  to  strengthen  any  friendships  they 
might  make  at  Kraybill  Mennonite  School.  Like 
my  Mennonite  professor  friend,  we  did  a  little 
combing  of  our  own.  We  used  the  directory  of 
school  patrons  to  determine  which  families  of 
children  in  the  sixth  and  eighth  grades  at- 
tended which  churches  in  the  area.  Discovering 
that  the  largest  number  of  these  young  people 
attended  Mount  Joy  Mennonite  Church,  we 
decided  to  visit  on  a  Sunday  in  early  Septem- 
ber. Even  then  we  only  nervously  decided  to  try 
it,  not  knowing  how  this  tightly  knit  ethnic 
family  might  receive  us.  (continued 

We  are  unspeakably  grateful  that  no  fore-  on  page  8) 
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If  we  walk  in  the  light  as  he 
himself  is  in  the  light,  we  have 
fellowship  with  one  another, 
and  the  blood  of  Jesus  his  Son 
cleanses  us  from  all  sin.  If  we 
say  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive 
ourselves— 1  John  l:7-8a,  NRSV 
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READERS  SA  Y 


I was  not  familiar  with  the  Sikh 
religion  until  reading  your  Mar.  1 1 
editorial  (From  Cowboy  Hat  to 
Sikh  Turban).  Several  days  later  I 
met  a  gas  station  attendant  wearing  a 
black  turban.  I  asked  if  that  signified 
something  and  he  said  he  was  of  the 
Sikh  religion.  I  asked  about  his  reli- 
gion and  he  told  me  briefly.  I  then 
explained  God's  plan  of  salvation 
through  Jesus  Christ  and  encouraged 
him  to  seek  Jesus'  way.  I  pray  that  a 
seed  of  truth  was  planted  in  his  mind 
and  heart. 

Thank  you — your  editorial  helped 
prepare  me  to  witness  for  Christ  to  a 
Sikh.  I  hope  you  have  the  opportunity 
to  explain  Christ  to  that  Texan  Sikh  or 
to  one  of  his  brothers. 
David  Clymer 
Mount  Union,  Pa. 

From  Cowboy  Hat  to  Sikh 
Turban  (Mar.  11).  Those  of  us 
who  seek  for  whatever  reason  to 
compare  our  religion  to  that  of  some- 
one else,  and  especially  those  who 
would  do  so  publicly,  would  do  well  to 
be  guided  by  principles  given  by  David 
Augsburger  in  his  book,  Counseling 
Across  Cultures.  In  my  opinion,  it  is 
not  accidental  that  in  such  a  compar- 
ison we  invariably  end  up  being  right. 
In  general,  the  deeper  the  understand- 
ing of  our  own  religion,  the  greater  our 
respect  and  honor  of  that  of  another 
will  be. 

John  Regier 
St.  Agatha,  Ont. 

uietly,  and  without  fanfare, 
|  God's  Spirit  is  working  a  trans- 
forming renewal  among  many 
mite  men.  This  is  good  news  and 
deserves  to  be  told. 

An  increasing  number  of  Mennonite 
men  have  told  me  that  they  have 
made  a  covenant  to  curb  any  sexual 
fantasies.  Never  before  in  my  30  years 
of  counseling  have  I  heard  so  many 
vows  so  intensely  made.  Never  before 
have  I  heard  so  many  men  declare 
their  determination  to  purge  their 
humor  of  patriarchy,  chauvinism,  and 
sexism. 

Increasingly,  men  are  becoming 
aware  of  how  Christian  women  resent 
being  looked  at  lustfully.  Men  are  now 
beginning  to  believe  protesting  women 
and  are  working  on  their  fantasies  and 
thoughts  and  the  images  they  allow  in 
their  subconscious  minds.  More  men 


are  changing  their  views  of  mastur- 
bation. 

Increasingly,  Christian  men  are 
noticing  how  often  men,  during  the 
darkened  ages  of  the  biblical  era, 
actually  condoned  polygamy,  incest, 
harlotry,  abuse  of  women,  selling  of 
their  daughters,  commandeering  of  a 
concubine,  exploiting  a  female  slave, 
and  other  abusive  behavior.  Although 
a  given  Christian  man  has  not  himself 
been  guilty  of  sex  abuse,  he  cries,  "Woe 
is  me,  I  dwell  in  the  midst  of  a  people 
of  unclean  lips."  This  repentant  atti- 
tude is  increasing  quietly  but  with 
pervasive  and  transforming  power. 
Men  are  seeking  Christ's  attitude 
toward  sex. 

New  prayer  groups  for  men  are 
forming,  and  men  are  crying  out  to  God 
for  fuller  purity  before  God  in  their 
secret  fantasies  and  for  more  holiness 
and  more  dedication  to  God  with  their 
sexuality.  More  men  pray  they  can  love 
their  wives  sacrificially  with  love  like 
Christ  felt  for  his  church. 

One  repentant  Mennonite  minister, 
although  never  guilty  of  sex  abuse, 
pornographic  reading,  or  adultery,  now 
has  claimed  Gal.  3:28  as  the  new 
"golden  text"  for  his  life.  He  has  vowed 
that  he  will  not  allow  any  "male  supe- 
rior to  female,"  any  "Jew  superior  to 
Greek,"  or  any  "free  superior  to  a  per- 
son in  slavery."  Claiming  this  verse  is 
transforming  many  Mennonite  mar- 
riages. Old-time  traditions  of  "head- 
ship" are  being  quietly  modified  by 
God's  loving  grace  in  many  Mennonite 
homes  right  now. 

Paul  M.  Miller 

Lititz,  Pa. 

It  is  exciting  to  hear  of  students  in 
our  colleges  planning  for  days  of 
prayer  and  spiritual  renewal. 
What  a  challenge!  In  spiritual 
awakenings,  renewal  usually  starts 
among  the  young.  I  have  prayed  daily 
for  each  of  our  colleges  and  seminar- 
ies, and  when  I  hear  of  "Ready  for 
Renewal"  at  Hesston  College,  spiri- 
tual renewal  weekends  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  University,  and  "Ten 
Days  of  Prayer"  at  Goshen  College,  I 
know  the  prayers  of  many  are  being 
answered.  It  is  also  a  call  for  the 
church  to  pray  for  our  schools  and  to 
pray  for  personal  and  congregational 
renewal. 

John  M.  Drescher 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 
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READERS  SA  Y 


I applaud  Jayne  Byler's  courage  to 
share  her  struggle  with  divorce  and 
how  the  church  became  a  place  of 
healing  for  her  (Facing  the  Storm 
Called  Divorce,  Jan.  21).  It  saddens 
me  to  read  many  of  the  responses  in 
"Readers  Say."  The  concept  that  ev- 
erything within  our  lives  is  controlla- 
ble is  often  false.  Many  things  happen 
that  can  lead  us  down  a  road  we  never 
chose  to  travel.  Those  of  us  who  are 
survivors  of  sexual  abuse  are  very 
aware  of  that  lack  of  control,  as  are 
those  who  have  had  to  face  divorce 
despite  doing  everything  possible  to 
make  a  marriage  work. 

Like  Byler,  I  know  I  would  not  have 
survived  without  my  friends  and  fami- 
ly who  showed  me  God's  love  and  com- 
passion as  I  struggled  to  find  healing. 
Christ  called  us  to  love  as  he  loved,  to 
provide  compassion  and  grace  to  each 
other  despite  our  failings  as  humans. 
When  will  our  churches  become  places 
where  those  who  are  hurting  can  find 
refuge  from  that  pain  and  the  support 
that  is  necessary  to  heal?  May  God 
have  mercy  on  us  if  we  continue  to  con- 
demn and  push  away  those  who  are 
hurting. 

Donna  J.  Sharp 
Belleville,  Pa. 

In  the  midst  of  integration  conversa- 
tions between  the  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church  and  the 
Mennonite  Church,  the  tension  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States 
threatens  to  overshadow  the  coming 
together  of  the  two  denominations. 
One  hears  it  when  U.S.  Mennonites 
say  they  can't  understand  the  insis- 
tence of  some  Canadian  Mennonites  to 
maintain  the  Conference  of  Menno- 
nites in  Canada  in  an  integrated 
church.  The  tension  pops  up  when  U.S. 
Mennonites  assume  their  agenda  is 
also  Canadian  agenda.  When  this 
tension  arises,  U.S.  Mennonites  seem 
bewildered  and  Canadian  Mennonites 
feel  powerless  to  adequately  explain 
their  position. 

I'm  becoming  convinced  this  tension 
is  not  directly  connected  to  theology, 
church  polity,  Canadian  patriotism,  or 
U.S.  snobbery.  Rather,  two  nations, 
although  neighbors,  are  separate 
countries  with  different  sociological 
dynamics  shaping  their  people.  Some 
things  are  the  same,  but  much  is  dif- 
ferent. 

Canadians  (English)  and  Canadiens 


(French)  are  trying  to  figure  out 
whether  they  can  live  together.  They 
are  still  building  a  nation,  and  there  is 
much  tension  and  economic  uncertain- 
ty. The  famed  Canadian  social  services 
safety  net  has  developed  holes.  A 
defining  culture  and  ethnicity  is  ab- 
sent. There  is  one  common  theme, 
however:  Canadians  are  proud  of  the 
idea  of  Canada.  When  the  dominant 
culture  of  another  place  threatens  to 
overwhelm  this  idea,  Canadians  balk. 
Canadian  Mennonites  are  struggling 
with  what  it  means  to  be  an  Anabap- 
tist presence  in  the  midst  of  this  un- 
certain context.  An  integrated  Menno- 
nite church,  with  a  heavy  tilt  toward 
the  U.S.,  moves  them  away  from  their 
efforts.  Without  preservation  of  what 
Canadian  Mennonites  are  working  to 
develop,  there  will  be  resistance. 

Many  U.S.  Mennonites  struggle  with 
themes  of  empire  in  their  homeland. 
They  recognize  their  nation's  domi- 
nance over  this  hemisphere  and  much 
of  the  world.  They  wish  the  state  of 
affairs  were  more  equitable,  although 
they  spend  little  time  improving  their 
awareness  of  how  this  might  be  done. 
They  proclaim  a  belief  that  their 
Savior  is  preparing  a  people  of  every 
tribe,  language,  people,  and  nation.  An 
integrated  church  whose  structure 
ignores  national  distinctives  feels  like 
it  honors  this  notion  of  a  global  people 
of  God.  They  are  looking  to  be  Chris- 
tians who  live  counter  to  the  empire 
mentality  of  their  culture.  When  Cana- 
dians prefer  some  sort  of  national 
structure  U.S.  Mennonites  feels  that 
Canadian  Mennonites  have  a  spiritual 
problem  of  nationalism. 

A  little  time,  listening,  and  under- 
standing shows  that  Canadian  Menno- 
nites are  not  seeking  to  avoid  integra- 
tion and  that  U.S.  Mennonites  are  not 
intending  to  overwhelm  Canada.  With- 
out the  time  and  listening,  however, 


we  can  be  assured  each  will  end  up 
doing  exactly  what  the  other  fears. 

For  us  to  build  a  strong  North 
American  Anabaptist  presence,  we 
need  to  take  time  to  better  identify 
issues  like  these,  to  ask  whether  these 
are  the  appropriate  issues  to  guide 
our  integration  discussions,  and  to 
gain  agreement  on  what  issues  we 
must  work  at  before  anyone  starts 
pushing  solutions.  Otherwise,  we  face 
the  problem  of  solutions  that  do  not 
match  the  issues.  When  we  face  the 
real  issues,  new  options  become  possi- 
bilities. 

Whatever  we  decide  and  however  we 
act,  let  it  be  with  grace  to  listen  and 
accurately  articulate  the  perspective  of 
others  before  we  put  too  much  energy 
into  being  heard.  Otherwise,  we  are 
stuck  with  the  primary  energy  for  in- 
tegration being  put  into  maintaining 
the  structures  of  a  non-integrated 
church.  That  doesn't  sound  like  a  very 
compelling  vision  for  the  future. 

Mark  Vincent 

Sturgis,  Mich. 

Being  comparatively  new  to  the 
Mennonite  Church  (about  six 
years  of  our  lives),  we  enjoy 
telling  people  that  "Lawton"  is  a 
Mennonite  name  now.  We  like  the 
name  "Mennonite  Church"  for  the 
reasons  given  by  the  Integration 
Committee  (Committee  Settles  On 
'Mennonite  Church'  As  New  Name 
for  Integrated  Denomination, 
Mar.  11).  We  would  prefer  the  name 
Gospel  Herald  for  the  denominational 
publication  since  our  perception  of 
the  purpose  of  the  church  is  to  spread 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  not  "Men- 
nonitism."  In  fairness  to  the  GCs, 
however,  perhaps  The  Mennonite  is  a 
good  decision. 

Mary  Lou  and  Wayne  Lawton 
Elizabethtown,  Pa. 
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Putting  your  church's  money  where 


A  congregation  of  servants  instead  of  cus- 
tomers will  not  spend  most  of  its  money 
on  providing  buildings  and  programs 
for  itself.  Its  focus  will  be  on  others. 

by  Ray  Bowman  and  Eddy  Hall 


Of  all  the  church  mission  statements  I've 
read — and  I  (Ray)  read  a  lot — I  have 
never  read  a  bad  one.  I've  never  read  a 
mission  statement  that  says,  "We  want  to  be  a 
self-serving  church,  focusing  only  on  our  own 
needs  and  ignoring  the  needs  of  those  around 
us." 

Yet  a  church  that  would  never  dream  of  say- 
ing this  in  its  mission  statement  often  says 
something  very  close  to  it  in  the  document  that 
probably  reveals  more  than  any  other  its  real 
priorities — the  budget. 

A  Christian  church  in  the  northwest  adopted 
one  of  the  strongest  mission  statements  I  have 
ever  read.  Among  many  other  good  things,  it 
said,  "We  are  committed  to  helping  people  dis- 
cover, refine,  and  use  their  spiritual  gifts."  It 
went  on:  "To  reach  as  many  people  as  possible  .  .  . 
we  commit  ourselves  to  a  multiple  offense  in 
evangelism.  We  believe  people  experience  spiri- 
tual growth  when  they  are  entrusted  with  spe- 
cific ministry  tasks  and  given  the  responsibility 
to  accomplish  them.  .  .  .  We  are  committed  to 
those  around  us,  to  a  stewardship  focus  that 
emphasizes  others,  not  selfish  interests." 

When  I  got  to  the  church  to  begin  my  consult- 
ing work,  I  asked  the  pastor,  "What  are  you 
doing  to  carry  out  these  wonderful  statements?" 

The  pastor  could  point  to  almost  nothing  the 
church  as  a  whole  was  doing  to  carry  out  its 
good  intentions.  Though  this  church  claimed  to 
be  committed  to  equipping  people  for  evange- 
lism, they  offered  no  evangelism  training.  They 
said  they  wanted  to  help  people  develop  and 
use  their  spiritual  gifts,  but  they  had  no  specific 
way  to  help  people  identify  or  test  their  gifts. 

Among  the  most  telling  signs  was  their  spend- 
ing. While  the  church  said  they  wanted  their 
stewardship  to  emphasize  others,  not  selfish 
interests,  they  were  spending  87  percent  of 
their  budget  on  institutional  maintenance 
(facilities,  staff,  and  operations)  and  only  13 
percent  on  ministry  to  others.  Only  2  1/2  per- 
cent was  going  toward  meeting  the  needs  of 


people  in  the  local  community.  This  church  was 
not  putting  its  money  where  its  mission  state- 
ment was. 

A  few  weeks  ago  in  a  group  where  we  were 
studying  the  church  of  Acts,  I  (Eddy)  listed  six 
categories  of  church  spending  and  then  asked 
group  members  to  rank  them  according  to  how 
much  their  local  church  spent  on  each  category. 
I  then  asked  them  to  rank  these  same  spending 
priorities  for  the  New  Testament  church. 

What  the  group  came  up  with  was  revealing. 
The  spending  priorities  in  the  two  lists  were 
almost  opposite.  The  contemporary  church 
spent  most  of  its  money  on  buildings  and  pro- 
fessional staff.  For  the  New  Testament  church, 
"meeting  the  financial  needs  of  people"  topped 
the  list,  and  "facilities"  fell  to  the  bottom;  New 
Testament  congregations  did  not  own  nor  rent 
buildings. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  this  priority 
on  meeting  the  financial  needs  of  people  was 
still  largely  intact.  John  Calvin  reflected  the 
prevailing  practice  of  the  time  by  advocating 
that  one-fourth  of  all  church  income  go  the  poor 
in  the  congregation  and  one-fourth  to  others  in 
need  outside  the  church.  Fully  one-half  of  the 
church's  income  was  to  go  to  those  in  financial 
need. 

Most  churches  today  spend  less  than  3  per- 
cent of  their  income  on  these  two  categories 
combined  (the  needy  within  the  congregation 
and  the  needy  in  the  surrounding  communi- 
ty)— a  far  cry  from  the  50  percent  advocated  by 
Calvin  and  the  even  higher  percentage  prac- 
ticed by  the  New  Testament  church.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  so  many  non-Christians  view 
today's  church  as  just  one  more  self-serving 
institution,  another  special  interest  group, 
rather  than  a  community  of  faith  that  actively 
demonstrates  mind-boggling  love? 

Customers  or  servants?  Many  North 
American  churchgoers  see  themselves  as  cus- 
tomers. In  exchange  for  what  they  give  to  their 
churches,  they  receive  certain  services.  The 
church's  primary  purpose,  they  feel,  is  to  meet 
their  needs.  When  most  of  the  members  of  a 
church  see  themselves  as  customers,  this  can- 
not help  but  be  reflected  in  the  church's  budget. 

Jesus  said,  "Whoever  wishes  to  be  great 
among  you  must  be  your  servant .  .  .  just  as  the 
Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  served  but  to  serve" 
(Matt.  20:26-28).  We  are  not  to  come  to  the 
church  as  customers.  Rather,  we  are  to  come 
together  to  encourage  and  equip  and  build  one 
another  up  so  that  we  can  then  go  out,  serving 
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its  mission  statement  is 


as  the  hands  and  feet  of  Jesus  in  a  hurting 
world.  When  a  church  really  believes  that,  it 
will  show  up  not  only  in  its  mission  statement 
but  also  in  its  actions — and  in  its  spending. 

If  we  want  to  break  out  of  a  customer  mind- 
set and  become  a  servant  people,  our  first  step 
should  be  to  adopt  again  as  the  church's  first 
financial  priority  the  New  Testament  standard 
that  we  will  never  allow  a  financial  need  within 
the  local  body  of  believers  to  go  unmet  (Acts 
4:34).  We  need  to  face  up  to  the  biblical  truth 
that  if  we  ignore  financial  needs  within  our  own 
congregations,  God's  love  is  not  in  us  (1  John 
3:17).  We  must  learn  practical,  sensitive  ways 
to  detect  financial  needs  within  the  congrega- 
tion and  compassionate  ways  to  meet  those 
needs  that  affirm  dignity  and  build  community. 

Second,  we  can  look  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  congregation  to  those  in  need  in  the  sur- 
rounding community.  During  the  first  three 


centuries  of  the  church's  history,  poverty  was 
often  eradicated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  churches. 
Why?  According  to  Eberhard  Arnold  in  The 
Early  Christians,  this  is  because  every  Chris- 
tian "was  expected  to  seek  out,  street  by  street, 
the  poorest  dwellings  of  strangers,  with  the 
result  that  the  Christians  spent  more  money  in 
the  streets  than  the  followers  of  other  religions 
spent  in  their  temples."  As  government  assis- 
tance for  the  poor  is  being  cut,  our  churches 
have  a  great  opportunity  to  reclaim  this  aspect 
of  our  calling. 

Third,  the  church  can  encourage  and  equip 
all  its  members  to  discover  what  minis- 
tries God  is  calling  them  to  do,  then 
actively  support  them  as  they  join  existing 
ministries  or  launch  new  ones.  Many  of  these 
ministries  will  go  beyond  traditional  church 
programs.  They  will  be  shaped  by  the  varied 
needs  of  the  people  in  the  com- 
munities where  God  has  placed 
us.  They  will  take  money. 

The  creative  possibilities  are 
endless.  A  Baptist  church  in 
Brewster,  N.Y.,  regularly  has 
guests  in  many  of  their  homes: 
displaced  persons,  runaways, 
people  in  crisis.  No  one  who 
comes  to  the  church  needing  food 
is  turned  away,  and  a  house 
behind  the  church  provides  a 
night's  lodging  for  those  who 
have  nowhere  else  to  stay. 

A  man  in  Sturgis,  S.D.,  had  a 
burden  for  teens  who  were  in 
trouble  with  the  law.  Through  a 
ministry  he  started  in  the  par- 
sonage basement,  he  introduced 
them  to  Christ's  love  and  forgive- 
ness. The  ministry  grew  and 
eventually  took  over  the  whole 
parsonage.  The  pastor  had  to 
move  to  a  new  home. 

A  church  in  Hayward,  Calif., 
bought  used  video  games  and 
filled  a  room  in  the  church  with 
them.  After  school,  the  room 
would  fill  with  kids  of  all  colors, 
sizes,  and  ages.  There  was  no 
charge  except  for  refreshments. 
As  laughter  and  play  filled  the 
room,  suddenly  all  the  machines 
went  off  at  once.  Most  of  the 
crowd  went  into  the  fellowship 
hall,  sat  on  the  floor,  and  listened 
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Putting  your  church's  money 
where  its  mission  statement  is 
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to  a  message  told  in  their  own  language  about  a 
new  life.  Many  spiritual  needs  were  met.  Par- 
ents came  to  find  out  what  was  going  on,  curi- 
ous about  reports  of  free  fun  and  fellowship  and 
the  changed  behavior  they  saw  in  their  children. 

Turning  church  spending  right  side  up. 

In  a  servant  congregation,  we  will  not  spend 
most  of  our  money  on  providing  buildings  and 
services  for  ourselves.  Rather,  we  will  use  our 
buildings  more  intensively  than  ever  before, 
going  to  two,  three,  or  four  worship  services  or 
more  before  we  build  a  new  auditorium.  We 
will  commit  the  church  to  getting  out  of  debt 
and  staying  out  of  debt  so  we  aren't  wasting 
precious  ministry  money  on  interest  payments. 
Instead,  our  goal  will  be  to  invest  as  much  of 
our  time,  money,  and  energy  as  possible  in 
ministry — reaching  out  to  touch  the  lives  of 
people  with  Christ's  love. 


If  we  in  the  church  truly  want  to  be  servants, 
not  customers,  together  we  can  turn  our 
church's  spending  right  side  up  again.  We  can, 
over  a  period  of  years,  slash  the  percentage  of 
the  budget  that  we  spend  on  institutional 
maintenance.  We  can  multiply  the  dollars  we 
invest  in  ministering  directly  to  people's  needs. 
We  can  become  a  church  that  puts  our  money 
where  our  mission  statement  is. 

Ray  Bowman  of  Larkspur,  Colo.,  and  Eddy 
Hall  of  Goessel,  Kan.,  are  church  consultants 
who  help  congregations  fulfill  their  ministry 
potential  through  integrated  planning  of  facili- 
ties, finances,  and  ministries.  Most  of  this 
article  is  adapted  from  When  Not  to  Build:  An 
Architect's  Unconventional  Wisdom  for  the 
Growing  Church,  and  When  Not  to  Borrow: 
Unconventional  Wisdom  to  Set  Your  Church 
Free,  both  published  by  Baker. 


Straying  into  the 
Anabaptist  fold 
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knowledge  of  the  "Mennonite  game"  scared  us 
away  from  making  that  first  visit.  We  had 
hardly  entered  the  building  before  we  experi- 
enced what  we  came  to  regard  as  a  hallmark  of 
the  Mount  Joy  church:  wide -armed  welcome, 
eager  acceptance,  unconditional  love.  The 
longer  we  worshiped  there,  the  more  wonders 
we  beheld:  increasing  diversity  of  membership, 
service  to  the  community's  down-and-out, 
openness  and  respect  for  both  women  with  head 
coverings  and  women  praying  and  preaching 
from  the  pulpit,  affirmation  for  even  "un- 
rebaptized,  stray  Presbyterians"  who  were 
called  upon  to  teach  Sunday  school  and  lead 
Wednesday  evening  Bible  studies.  These  Men- 
nonites  certainly  practiced  their  faith  better 
than  outward  appearances  had  led  me  to  be- 
lieve. 

Like  the  earliest  Anabaptists,  my  "becoming 
Anabaptist"  has  resulted  less  from  "thinking 
my  way  into  that  theological  tradition"  than 
from  experiencing  an  odd  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances in  my  life.  Nevertheless,  I  want  to 
hold  Mennonites  accountable  to  their  distinc- 


tive Anabaptist  heritage.  Some  of  the  core 
matters  of  their  faith — peace,  radical  disciple- 
ship,  and  global  witness  and  service — are  con- 
fessed by  many  Christians  from  diverse  theo- 
logical traditions.  Most  distinctive  and  pre- 
cious, however,  is  their  theology  of  the  believers 
church  with  its  discerning  exercise  of  careful 
gatekeeping  and  church  discipline  and  its  call 
to  all  believers  to  exercise  the  ministry 
entrusted  to  them  by  virtue  of  their  baptism. 

Unlike  the  Pakistani  newspaper  that  an- 
nounces the  conversion  of  Christians  to  the 
Islamic  faith,  the  Gospel  Herald,  I  am  sure,  has 
no  interest  in  trumpeting  abroad  the  news  that 
"one  Mike  Medley,  a  lifelong  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  has  strayed  into  the 
Anabaptist  fold."  Anabaptist  witness  is  needed 
in  many  areas  of  the  country,  however.  May  we 
all  have  the  courage  to  take  a  stand  for  those 
core  Mennonite  beliefs  I  have  come  to  cherish. 

Mike  Medley,  a  professor  of  English  at  North- 
western College  in  Orange  City,  Iowa,  lives  with 
his  wife  and  four  children  in  Sioux  City. 
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Mennonite  women's  organizations  plan  merger  by  August 


Elkhart,  Ind.  (WM-WMSC)-A  new, 
integrated  Mennonite  women's  organi- 
zation is  being  planned  to  begin  on  Aug.  1. 

That's  according  to  a  proposal  jointly 
approved  by  the  executive  committees 
of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church's  Women  in  Mission  (WM)  and 
the  Mennonite  Church's  Women's  Mis- 
sionary and  Service  Commission 
(WMSC),  meeting  in  Elkhart  during 
the  GC  annual  Council  of  Commissions 
in  March. 

WM  and  WMSC  members  will  re- 
spond to  the  proposal  by  mail-in  ballot 
during  April  and  May,  with  results  to  be 
reported  at  the  GC  sessions  in  Winni- 
peg, Man.,  July  6-8  and  the  MC  assem- 
bly in  Orlando,  Fla.,  July  29-Aug.  2. 

The  proposal  on  which  the  women 
will  vote  includes  a  constitution,  a  slate 
of  officers,  and  a  choice  of  two  names. 

The  proposed  constitution  is  a  work- 
ing document.  The  final  constitution 
will  be  submitted  for  approval  at  joint 
GC-MC  sessions  in  1999,  tentatively 
scheduled  for  St.  Louis. 

The  proposed  joint  executive  commit- 
tee will  include  officers,  racial  /  ethnic 
representatives  (a  part  of  WMSC  current 
structure),  and  regional  representatives. 

The  two  name  choices  proposed  are 
Mennonite  Women's  Association  and 
Mennonite  Women. 

At  the  joint  GC-MC  assembly  in  Wich- 
ita, Kan.,  in  1995,  WM  and  WMSC  offi- 


cers voted  to  proceed  toward  integration 
of  the  two  organizations  and  created  an 
integration  exploration  committee. 

The  executive  committees  met  togeth- 
er once  before,  in  October  1996,  to  discuss 
integration  issues.  "As  we  went  along,  we 
struggled  over  such  things  as  geographic, 
racial/  ethnic,  rural /urban,  and  age  rep- 
resentation," said  Liz  Klassen,  Kitchen- 
er, Ont.,  WM  president.  "Both  WMSC 
and  WM  have  a  faith  history.  We  recog- 
nized differences  in  our  stories  and  expe- 
riences, but  as  Anabaptist  women,  we 
are  all  serving  and  praising  God." 

Other  changes.  Further  proposed 
changes  in  the  binational  (U.S.  and 
Canada)  women's  organizations  affect 
publications  and  staff. 

The  executive  committee  took  action 
to  have  an  integrated  communication 
piece  in  place  by  November.  WM  cur- 
rently publishes  Window  to  Mission 
and  WMSC  the  WMSC  Voice.  The 
annual  study  guide,  already  a  joint 
publication,  will  continue. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1997, 
current  staff  positions  for  WM  and 
WMSC  will  end  and  new  positions  will 
be  advertised  and  filled. 

"It  feels  right  for  our  women's  or- 
ganizations to  become  unified  in  our 
purpose  and  strategies,"  said  WMSC 
president  Susan  Gingerich,  Iowa  City. 
"We  encourage  women  and  women's 
groups  to  continue  nurturing  their  lives 


in  Christ  through  Bible  study  and 
fellowship,  utilizing  their  gifts,  hearing 
each  other,  and  engaging  in  mission 
and  service.  As  we  approach  the  year 
2000,  we  hope  to  see  women  active  in 
groups  that  bring  encouragement  and 
fulfillment." — Melanie  Zuercher 

Orlando  service  projects 
slated  for  convention 

Orlando,  Fla.  (MBM)— Youth  groups 
and  adults  now  are  signing  up  to  par- 
ticipate in  Healing  and  Hope  service 
projects  being  conducted  in  conjunction 
with  Orlando  '97,  the  biennial  as- 
sembly of  the  112,000-member  Menno- 
nite Church. 

"Orlando  is  a  real  city  that  has  great 
needs,"  says  Carlos  Romero,  coordina- 
tor of  the  Orlando  '97  youth  convention. 
"We  intend  to  make  that  message  clear 
and  to  give  the  participants  an  opportu- 
nity to  experience  that  different  Orlan- 
do that  we  rarely  hear  or  talk  about." 

As  of  early  March,  organizers  had  19 
confirmed  sites,  according  to  Jorge 
Vallejos,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
director  for  short-term  mission  and  ser- 
vice projects  coordinator  for  Orlando  '97. 
These  19  organizations  will  offer  more 
than  4,000  slots  for  individuals  to  serve 
during  the  afternoons  on  July  30- Aug.  2. 

With  an  average  of  800  volunteers  per 
day  (not  including  another  two  dozen 
on-site  leaders  and  60  crew  leaders), 
Mennonites  will  repair  houses,  serve  at 
a  food  bank  and  homeless  shelter,  mend 
clothes,  remove  debris  from  neighbor- 
hoods under  the  auspices  of  Keep  Orlan- 
do Beautiful,  and  witness  to  their  Chris- 
tian faith  through  street  theater  and 
music  in  both  English  and  Spanish. 

More  volunteering.  Green  Up-Or- 
lando,  a  United  Way  agency,  has  asked 
for  the  greatest  number  of  volunteers — 
640  during  the  week — to  plant  trees. 
Another  site  is  Iglesia  Cristiana 
Ebenezer  in  Apopka,  the  only  Menno- 
nite Church  congregation  in  the  Or- 
lando area.  Under  pastors  Wilson  Reyes 
and  Juanita  Nunez,  this  Spanish- 
speaking  congregation  will  provide 
Mennonites  a  chance  to  learn  about  the 
congregation's  vision  for  its  community. 

Some  Mennonites  will  arrive  in  Flor- 
ida by  July  25  for  four  days  of  commu- 
nity service  before  the  assembly 
through  Tampa's  College  Hill  Menno- 
nite Church.  There  also  will  be  250 
volunteer  slots  for  Orlando  pre-con- 
vention  service  projects  on  July  29. 


Communion.  Bari,  Italy  (EMM- 
VMBM) — Almost  two  weeks  after  their 
harrowing  escape  from  Albania,  10 
members  of  the  Mennonite  mission 
team  are  in  Bari,  Italy,  deciding  on  next 
steps.  At  left,  Eastern  Mennonite  Mis- 
sions country  representative  in  Albania, 
Paul  Kropf  ( right),  serves  the  bread  and 
cup  to  Keith  Zimmerman  during  a  com- 
munion and  footwashing  service  among 
missionaries  evacuated  from  Albania. 

Sam  Scaggs,  regional  coordinator  for  the 
Albanian  team  from  Virginia  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  and  EMM,  and  Willard 
and  Eva  Eberly,  VMBM  Mediterranean 
regional  representatives,  met  with  sever- 
al evangelical  groups  to  assess  next  steps. 

They  explored  the  possibility  of  the 
team  working  with  Albanian  refugees 
in  Italy  until  the  situation  in  Albania 
stabilizes.  Italian  officials  believe  that 
more  than  10,000  Albanians  are  now  in 
Italy.  The  Italian  government  has  de- 
clared a  state  of  emergency  regarding 
the  refugee  crisis. — Carol  L.  Wert 
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Integration-related  agenda  dominates  annual 
GC  Council  of  Commissions  meetings 


Elkhart,  Ind.  (GCMC)— Denomina- 
tional merger  seems  to  be  gaining  mo- 
mentum. The  General  Board  (GB)  of 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  (GC),  meeting  during  the  annu- 
al Council  of  Commissions  held  here, 
Mar.  14-18,  affirmed  and  commented 
on  proposals  from  the  Integration  Com- 
mittee that  include  forming  one  gener- 
al board  by  1999. 

The  GB  gave  initial  feedback  to  a  re- 
port from  the  Integration  Committee 
(IC).  The  committee's  proposal  that  the 
new  denomination  be  named  "Menno- 
nite Church"  brought  mixed  response.  "I 
think  it's  a  strong  choice.  I  think  it  will 
serve  us  well,"  said  Dennis  Koehn, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  noting  that  the  name 
speaks  clearly  to  society.  But  some  board 
members  wondered  if  other  Mennonites 
would  view  the  name  as  somewhat  arro- 
gant. In  the  end,  the  board  approved  the 
name,  with  one  dissenting  vote. 

&   t*  % 

The  GB  also  affirmed  a  plan  present- 
ed by  the  Periodicals  Integration  Sub- 
committee of  the  IC  for  creation  of  a 
new  denominational  periodical  to  serve 
a  U.S.  readership,  with  publication  to 
begin  in  January  1998. 

Dorothy  Nickel  Friesen,  IC  co-chair, 
presented  a  proposal  for  a  new  General 
Board  of  approximately  26  members 
representing  geographic  regions,  as- 
sociate groups,  and  program  boards,  to 
"be  the  keeper  of  the  pieces"  in  the  new 
denomination.  Discussion  centered 
around  the  different  understandings  in 
the  Mennonite  Church  (MC)  and  GC  of 
the  term  "associate  groups,"  which  on 
the  MC  General  Board  include  ethnic 
and  women's  groups. 

Lee  Delp,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  expressed 
concern  that  the  term  "associate"  sug- 
gested the  groups  were  "not  quite  equal." 
Schrag  explained  that  in  MC  circles  the 
term  signals  "including  rather  than  ex- 
cluding." The  board  affirmed  the  direc- 
tion of  the  IC  "in  principle"  and  coun- 
seled continuing  to  evaluate  the  term 
"associate"  and  to  look  at  overall  gender 
balance  rather  than  appointing  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  women's  organization. 

The  board  affirmed  a  proposal  that  the 
denominational  assembly  include  one 
voting  delegate  per  100  church  members, 
resulting  in  a  body  of  approximately 
1 ,600.  "While  this  is  a  move  away  from 
congregational  representation,  it  allows 


the  potential  of  one  representative 
from  each  congregation,  should  the  GC 
area  conferences  decide  that  is  impor- 
tant," Schrag  said.  The  board  also  af- 
firmed the  suggestion  that  delegate 
sessions  be  held  every  three  years. 
»   %  vi> 

The  GB  affirmed  a  rough  outline  for 
four  program  boards  for  the  new  de- 
nomination: mission,  congregational 
resources,  leadership,  and  education. 
The  board  also  approved  exploration  of 
organizing  the  denomination  into  four 
regions. 

In  final  integration  action,  the  board 
affirmed  "the  dissolution  of  the  two  [GC 
and  MC]  General  Boards,  with  creation 
of  a  new  general  board  in  1999,"  and 
voted  to  relay  their  decisions  to  the  MC 
and  CMC  General  Boards — which  will 
consider  the  IC  proposals  in  April  and 
May,  respectively — and  to  GC  dele- 
gates for  consideration  in  July. 

The  annual  Council  of  Commissions 
meetings  also  included  sessions  of  the 
following  GC  groups: 

Division  of  General  Services.  A  fi- 
nancial year  in  which  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church  (GC)  made 
over  100  percent  of  its  budget  set  an 
upbeat  tone  for  the  DGS  meeting, 
which  was  otherwise  full  of  some  of  the 
more  difficult  nuts-and-bolts  agenda 
related  to  integration,  including  plan- 
ning for  personnel  transitions.  The 
DGS  board  approved  and  sent  to  the 
General  Board  plans  for  merging  The 
Mennonite  and  Gospel  Herald. 

W/    #  W/ 

Commission  on  Education.  A  year 
ago,  directed  by  the  Division  of  General 
Services,  COE  appointed  a  leadership 
task  force  to  help  supervise  day-to-day 
management  of  Faith  &  Life  Press  after 
the  press  had  asked  for  a  loan  from  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church 
(GC).  COE  members  and  staff  met  in 
closed  session  to  discuss  the  painful  ef- 
fects of  staff  and  budget  cuts.  COE  later 
offered  a  letter  of  apology  to  staff. 

Commission  on  Home  Ministries 
and  Commission  on  Overseas  Mis- 
sion. Integration  dominated  the  agen- 
da of  CHM  and  COM.  Both  mission 
boards  of  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church  spent  a  significant  chunk 
of  their  first  day  of  meetings  gathering 
with  their  one-board  counterpart, 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  (MBM). 


Hesston's  fast  break.  Hesston,  Kan. 
(HC) — Hesston  College  sophomore 
Lisa  Schmidt  scores  a  fast-break 
layup  in  action  against  Glendale 
(Ariz.)  Community  College  in  the  Na- 
tional Junior  College  Athletic  Associ- 
ation Division  II  National  Tourna- 
ment at  Ffagerstown  (Md.)  Junior 
College.  Hesston  lost  the  game  55-49. 
This  was  Hesston's  first  trip  to  na- 
tionals in  women's  basketball. 

"This  trip  was  a  reward  for  all  the 
hard  work  and  effort  that  went  into 
this  season,"  said  coach  Joel  Kauff- 
man.  "We  started  the  year  0-7  but  we 
didn't  self-destruct.  We  stayed  with  it. 
Losing  can  be  a  divisive  thing  in  a 
team  sport,  but  we  didn't  let  the  bad 
start  ruin  the  team."  The  Larks  ended 
the  season  with  a  18-15  record. 

This  is  the  first  time  the  full  boards 
from  the  two  denomination's  mission 
agencies  have  met  together. 

A  proposal  by  the  Integration  Com- 
mittee to  establish  one  integrated  mis- 
sion board,  with  both  international  and 
domestic  mission  programs,  generated 
lively  discussion.  The  three  boards 
spent  their  time  in  both  large-  and 
small-group  sessions,  during  which 
board  members  shared  their  priorities 
for  mission  and  concerns  about  merger. 

While  not  a  decision-making  meet- 
ing, the  gathering  of  the  three  boards 
gave  members  a  chance  to  get  to  know 
each  other  across  denominational 
lines. — Dave  Linscheid  and  Melanie 
Zuercher 
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Lancaster  Conference  annual  meeting  issues  a  'call  to  be  holy' 


Lancaster,  Pa. — The  Lancaster  Men- 
nonite  Conference  held  its  annual 
meeting,  Mar.  21-23,  at  the  Lancaster 
Mennonite  High  School  Fine  Arts  Cen- 
ter. Following  the  theme  "Called  to  Be 
Holy,"  the  gathering  featured  Bible 
studies,  open  discussions,  seminars, 
and  mass  meetings. 

David  Thomas,  a  retired  bishop  of 
the  conference,  addressed  the  Friday 
assembly  for  ordained  and  licensed 

Denominations  to  form 
evangelism  center 

Elgin,  III. — Discussions  have  begun 
among  Anabaptist  denominations  for 
the  formation  of  an  ecumenical  Ana- 
baptist evangelism  center.  This  forma- 
tion is  a  result  of  actions  taken  by  the 
General  Board  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  as  part  of  its  redesign  process. 

In  1994,  The  Andrew  Center,  an 
evangelism  center  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  was  launched  with  partner 
denominations  providing  funding  and 
input  into  operations,  resources,  and 
training  events.  Partner  denominations 
have  included  the  Brethren  Church,  the 
Mennonite  Church,  and  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church. 

The  Church  of  the  Brethren  General 
Board  took  the  following  action  at  its 
October  1996  meeting:  "We  encourage 
the  ecumenical  partners  involved  in 
The  Andrew  Center 
to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent, self-sup- 
porting Anabaptist 
evangelism  center." 

"The  new  center 
will  allow  each  par- 
ticipating denomina- 
tion to  be  a  true  and 
equal  partner  with 
the  center  acting  as 
a  service  agency  to 
each,"  says  interim 
director  Robert  Ket- 
tering. "It  also  pre- 
sents the  perfect 
timing  for  additional 
Anabaptist  denom- 
inations to  join  the 
partnership  as  we 
form  the  new  cen- 
ter." 

Plans  are  to 
launch  the  new  cen- 
ter in  January  1998. 


people.  Also  on  Friday,  the  conference's 
15  licensed  deaconesses  met  with 
Shirley  Hershey  Showalter,  president 
of  Goshen  College.  Showalter,  who 
grew  up  in  Lancaster  County,  attended 
the  conference  annual  meeting  as  a 
guest  of  the  Women  in  Leadership  Sub- 
committee. 

Myron  Augsburger,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  opened  the  public  sessions  on  Fri- 
day evening  with  a  youth  rally.  Augs- 
burger, who  called  for  "a  new  aware- 
ness of  the  Spirit-filled  life,"  also  ad- 
dressed the  Saturday  and  Sunday  eve- 
ning mass  meetings. 

Congregational  delegates  began  offi- 
cial duties  on  Saturday  morning.  For 
the  first  time,  youth  delegates  repre- 
sented several  congregations.  Saturday 
morning's  session  opened  with  a  Bible 
study  by  Addie  and  Michael  Banks 
from  the  King  of  Glory  Tabernacle  in 
New  York  City. 

'Service  is  a  way  of  life.'  Ervin 
Stutzman,  moderator  of  the  conference, 
gave  a  "State  of  the  Conference"  ad- 
dress followed  by  open  discussion. 
Michael  Banks  underscored  Stutz- 
man's  call  that  "giving  to  missions 
must  not  substitute  for  being  in  mis- 
sion" by  saying,  "Service  is  not  just  a 
rite  of  passage  for  young  people;  service 
is  a  way  of  life." 

The  large  audience  spilled  into  the 
balcony  for  the  late  morning  open  dis- 


b; 


lessing  of  the  palms.  Har- 
risonburg, Va. — Eight  church- 
es in  the  downtown  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  area  commemorated 
Christ's  triumphal  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem with  a  processional  to  Court 
Square  on  Palm  Sunday,  Mar.  23. 
The  brief  service  included  Scripture 
readings,  singing,  prayer,  and  a 
"blessing  of  the  palms." 

At  right,  people  from  Community 
Mennonite  Church,  carrying  ban- 
ners and  palm  branches,  begin  a  pro- 
cessional back  to  the  church  follow- 
ing the  service.  In  addition  to  Com- 
munity Mennonite,  the  participating 
congregations  were  Broad  Street 
Mennonite,  First  Presbyterian, 
Sanctuary  United  Church  of  Christ, 
Muhlenberg  Lutheran,  Ottobine  and 
Asbury  United  Methodist,  and 
Blessed  Sacrament  Catholic  Church. 
Between  1,200  and  1,500  people  par- 
ticipated in  the  service. — Jim  Bishop 
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cussion  on  a  study  paper,  "The  Church 
and  Homosexuality."  The  board  of  bish- 
ops presented  the  paper  to  delegates, 
noting  they  plan  to  take  action  on  the 
statement  at  their  fall  1997  assembly. 

Respondents  reflected  a  broad  diver- 
sity of  opinion.  Eight  persons  called  for 
reworking  the  paper,  modifying  what 
many  called  its  slanted  views  and  "ex- 
cessive use  of  we-they  language."  Six 
persons  affirmed  the  statement,  re- 
questing several  minor  changes. 

Integration.  The  Saturday  after- 
noon session  highlighted  the  inte- 
gration of  the  Mennonite  Church  and 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church.  Lindsey  Robinson  and  Donella 
Clemens,  members  of  the  church-wide 
Integration  Committee,  entertained 
questions  from  delegates.  The  general 
tone  was  reflected  in  the  comments  of 
Charles  Bauman,  Groffdale  congrega- 
tion: "We  must  let  go  of  negative  feel- 
ings so  as  not  to  have  the  scandal  of 
disunity  in  our  church." 

Sunday  afternoon's  "Festival  of  Con- 
gregational Life"  featured  seminars  on 
a  wide  collection  of  topics,  including 
missions,  women  in  leadership,  abuse 
in  families  and  congregations,  and  vio- 
lence in  society.  Friendship  Communi- 
ty, a  Lancaster  Conference  agency 
providing  housing  for  the  developmen- 
tally  disabled,  hosted  a  coffee  house. 
The  meeting  adjourned  on  Sunday 
evening  with  a 
"Response  of  Con- 
secration" and  a 
Bible  memory 
challenge.  Fifty  lu- 
minaries lighted 
the  walkways, 
symbolizing  a  call 
to  families  to  take 
up  Bible  memory 
during  the  year. 
Alonna  Gautsche 
Sprunger,  director 
of  the  Congrega- 
tional Resource 
Center,  explained, 
"We  hope  to  multi- 
ply these  50  by  10-, 
20-,  or  30-fold  and 
line  the  sidewalks 
and  roadways  with 
luminaries  at  the 
1998  annual  meet- 
ing."  —  Louise 
Stoltzfus 


CHURCH  NEWS 


Christians  should  use  virtual  reality  to  share  truth,  say  conference  speakers 


Harrisonburg,  Va.  (EMU-MBM) — 
"Imagine  that  the  apostle  Paul,  on  his 
way  to  Athens,  stumbled  into  cyber- 
space. Might  he  have  discovered  an 
altar  to  an  unknown  God  as  he  surfed 
the  holy  places  of  the  Net?" 

So  began  Steve  Talbott, 
editor  of  the  on-line  news- 
letter Netfuture,  during  the 
"Real  Christianity  in  a  Vir- 
tual Culture"  conference  on 
Mar.  13-15  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite  Seminary.  It  was  held 
in  conjunction  with  EMU's 
John  Coffman  Center  and 
Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions' Harrisonburg-based 
Mennonite  Media  depart- 
ment. 

Just  as  Paul  used  the 
newest  philosophical  thought 
of  his  day  to  communicate  the 
gospel  to  his  contemporaries, 
participants  in  this  confer- 
ence encouraged  Christians 
to  critically  use  today's  tech- 
nology, even  the  "virtual  real- 
ity" of  the  Internet  and  cyber- 
space, to  share  the  gospel. 


public  voice  in  the  Mennonite  Church" 
to  use  technology  to  change  the  world, 
rather  than  to  always  react.  "When  I 
speak  of  evangelism,  I  am  speaking  of 
being  a  voice  in  areas  of  justice  con- 


Myron  Augsburger,  evangelist  and 
former  president  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
University,  challenged  participants  on 
the  theological  subjects  of  truth,  faith, 
witness,  and  community  in  a  virtual 
culture.  He  called  for  development  of  "a 


Ted  Grimsrud,  Lauren  McKinney,  and  James  Krabill  (left  to 
right)  respond  to  an  address  by  Steve  Talbott,  one  presenter  at  the 
"Real  Christianity  in  a  Virtual  Culture"  conference  on  Mar.  13-15. 

cerns,  racism,  cultural  violence,  and  di- 
aloging  about  truth,"  he  said.  "Many 
times  people  get  from  us  the  culture 
and  not  the  core  of  the  gospel.  We  have 
the  obligation  to  help  make  sense  of  the 
gospel." 


Augsburger  described  community  as 
a  "spiritual  dynamic  given  by  God 
through  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
It  is  an  active  force,  always  relating  to 
others  in  and  through  Christ." 

•  •  • 

Activity  on  the  Internet 
can  serve  as  a  first  step  to 
getting  people  who  are  un- 
familiar with  the  Christian 
concept  of  community  to 
head  in  that  direction,  said 
James  Krabill,  MBM  vice 
president  of  Mission  Advoca- 
cy and  Communication. 
"Perhaps  we  can  see  things 
like  the  chat  rooms  [Internet 
sites  where  people  type  com- 
ments back  and  forth  with  a 
group  of  people  in  'real'  time] 
as  bringing  people  back  in 
touch  with  their  needs  and 
start  from  there  to  build  an 
understanding  of  real  com- 
munity," he  said. 

At  the  same  time,  partici- 
pants warned  of  dangers  re- 
sulting from  an  uncritical  ac- 
ceptance of  today's  technology. 
"Is  there  something  intrinsic 
about  the  message  of  the  gospel  that 
can't  be  communicated  with  technology?" 
asked  Ted  Grimsrud,  assistant  professor 
of  theology  at  EMU.  "The  core  of  the  gos- 
pel has  to  be  face-to-face." 
— Minnette  B.  Hosteller 


Spiritual  Growth. 

EMU  is  a  caring  community  that  helps  students  grow  in  their 
Christian  faith.  This  happens  in  residence  hall  Bible-study  groups  and 
three-times-a-week  chapel  services  as  well  as  in  personal  interaction 
with  professors  and  other  students. 


Check  us  out. 

1-800-368-2665 
e-mail:  admiss@emu.edu 
web  site:  http://www.emu.edu 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801-2462 


ASTERN 
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University 
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•  Rebuilding  begins.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  Peace- 
maker Team  in  Hebron,  along 
with  30  Palestinians,  several 
international  people,  and  Is- 
raeli citizens,  recently  began 
clearing  rubble  from  a  de- 
molished home  in  the  West 
Bank  in  preparation  for  re- 
building. The  home,  demol- 
ished by  Israeli  soldiers  just 
over  a  year  ago  without  a  mili- 
tary demolition  order,  was  de- 
clared part  of  a  "closed  mili- 
tary zone."  Four  people  were 
arrested  on  Mar.  28,  including 
CPT  member  Cliff  Kindy. 
Kindy  was  later  deported  to 
the  United  States.  The  re- 
building project  was  initiated 
by  CPT  as  a  culmination  of 
the  29-day  Fast  for  Re- 
building which  ended  Mar.  30. 
The  fast  protested  the  Israeli 
policy  of  demolishing  Pales- 
tinian homes. 

•  Grant  money  available. 

Limited  grant  money  is  avail- 
able to  assist  people  in  attend- 
ing the  Orlando  '97  adult  con- 
vention. More  information  is 
available  from  the  Orlando  '97 
adult  convention  office  at  219 
294-7131. 

•  Minister  position  ap- 
proved. Atlantic  Coast  Con- 
ference (ACC)  delegates  ap- 
proved the  hiring  of  a  half- 
time  conference  minister  dur- 
ing a  delegate  meeting  in  Jan- 
uary. The  ACC  has  functioned 
without  a  conference  minister 
since  July  1994.  In  a  job  de- 
scription currently  being 
shaped  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee, a  major  function  of  the 
conference  minister  would  be 
to  equip  and  pastor  overseers. 

•  Robbins  to  lead  institute. 

Duffy  Robbins  is  the  featured 
speaker  for  the  Sponsors'  Insti- 
tute on  July  30  as  part  of  the 
Orlando  '97  convention  at  the 
Orange  County  Convention 
Center.  The  five-hour  session 
for  youth  sponsors  and  youth 
pastors  will  center  on  under- 
standing youth  culture.  Regis- 
tration and  information  is 
available  from  219  294-7523. 

•  Speaker  announced.  John 
Paul  Lederach  will  speak  at 
the  Hesston  (Kan.)  College 
commencement  ceremonies  on 
May  4.  Lederach,  associate 
professor  of  sociology  and  di- 
rector of  the  master's  degree 
program  in  conflict  analysis 
and  transformation,  will 
speak  on  "When  All  Things 
Come  Together."  Other  com- 
mencement weekend  events 
include  a  nurses  pinning 
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ceremony  and  commissioning 
service  for  graduates  of  the 
pastoral  ministries  program. 

•  Hymnals  wanted.  A  Menno- 
nite  church  in  northern  Alber- 
ta is  looking  for  several  hun- 
dred copies  of  the  Mennonite 
Hymnal  and  Church  Hym- 
nals. More  information  is 
available  from  Samuel  Naf- 
ziger  at  403  928-2268. 

•  New  appointments: 

Allen  Carden,  president,  Fresno 
(Calif.)  Pacific  University. 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

Andrew  S.  Diener  Jr.  and  Ivan 
B.  Leaman  were  licensed  and 
installed  as  deacons  at  Stump- 
town  Mennonite  Church,  Bird 
in  Hand,  Pa.,  on  Mar.  16,  by 
Paul  M.  Zehr. 

Daniel  Miller  began  an  interim 
pastorate  at  Prairie  Street 
Mennonite  Church,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  in  March. 

Harold  Yoder  began  as  pastor  of 
spiritual  nurture  at  Yellow 


Creek  Mennonite  Church, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  on  Mar.  1.  An 
installation  service  was  held 
on  Mar.  16. 

•  Coming  events: 

Harmonia  Sacra  Singing,  Ar- 
lington (Va.)  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  Apr.  20.  More  infor- 
mation is  available  from  703 
549-4239. 

Consultation  on  Issues  of  Power 
and  Authority  in  the  Menno- 
nite Church,  Rockway  Menno- 
nite Collegiate,  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  May  24.  Presenters  in- 
clude Arthur  Block,  J.  Law- 
rence Burkholder,  Phyllis 
Pellman-Good,  and  Ron 
Schlegel.  More  information 
and  registration  are  available 
from  Cheryl  Nafziger-Leis  at 
519  669-1970. 

•  New  books: 

Menno  Simons:  His  Image  and 
Message,  by  Sjouke  Voolstra, 
is  Volume  10  in  the  Cornelius 
H.  Wedel  Historical  Series. 
More  information  is  available 


from  the  Mennonite  Library 
and  Archives,  Bethel  College, 
300  East  27th  St.,  North  New- 
ton, KS  67117-0531. 

•  Job  openings: 

Assistant  director  of  Community 
Ministries,  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  U.S.,  Akron,  Pa. 
Three-year,  full-time  position 
is  salaried.  Applications  due 
Apr.  30.  More  information  is 
available  from  Dwight  Mc- 
Fadden  or  Sandra  Franklin  at 
717  859-1151. 

Coordinator  of  member  and 
chapter  relations,  Mennonite 
Economic  Development  Asso- 
ciates, Kansas  City,  Mo.  Re- 
sponsibilities include  provid- 
ing program  and  administra- 
tive assistance  to  MEDA's 
local  chapters  in  North  Amer- 
ica, planning  member  re- 
treats, and  coordinating  inter- 
national member  participa- 
tion programs.  Qualifications 
include  interpersonal  and  or- 
ganizational skills;  oral  and 
written  communication  skills; 
and  familiarity  with  comput- 
ers. Business  background  is 
helpful.  Send  resume  by  May 
10  to  MEDA,  851  45th,  Suite 
102,  Kansas  City,  MO  64116. 

Country  manager,  Mennonite 
Economic  Development  Asso- 
ciates, Tanzania.  Responsibil- 
ities include  program  man- 
agement and  development,  fi- 
nancial planning  and  moni- 
toring, human  resource  man- 
agement and  liaison  with 
donors,  the  church,  and  other 
organizations.  Qualifications 
include  five  years  of  profes- 
sional overseas  management 
experience,  degree  in  business 
administration  or  inter- 
national economic  develop- 
ment, management  and  inter- 
personal skills,  and  technical 
skills  in  micro-enterprise  and 
credit.  Send  resume  by  Apr. 
30  to  MEDA,  155  Frobisher 
Drive,  Suite  1-106,  Waterloo, 
ON  N2V  2E1. 

Orchestra  and  band  director, 
Christopher  Dock  High 
School,  Lansdale,  Pa.  Quar- 
ter-time position  begins  fall  of 
1997.  Send  resume  or  inquiry 
to  Elaine  A.  Moyer,  principal, 
Christopher  Dock  Mennonite 
High  School,  1000  Forty  Foot 
Road,  Lansdale,  PA  19446- 
4398. 

Positions,  Christopher  Dock 
Mennonite  High  School,  Lans- 
dale, Pa.  Full-time  openings 
for  director  of  food  services, 
English  instructor,  and  social 
studies  /  Bible  instructor 
begin  fall  of  1997.  Send  re- 
sume or  inquiry  to  Elaine  A. 
Moyer,  principal,  Christopher 
Dock  Mennonite  High  School, 


Soaking  up  service.  Goshen, 
Ind.  (GO— Nine  Goshen  (Ind.) 
College  students  combined  tra- 
ditional vacation  components 
of  sun,  sand,  and  surf  with 
sawdust,  sandpaper,  and  ser- 
vice during  a  spring  break  trip 
to  Miami,  Fla.,  Mar.  10-14. 
Katie  Graber  (left)  and  Jessica 
Yoder  were  two  participants  in 
the  service  trip.  The  students 
helped  renovate  houses  with 
Little  Haiti  Housing,  an  orga- 
nization that  provides  afford- 
able and  adequate  housing  for 
Haitian  refugees.  Senior  Dan- 
ielle Miller,  coordinator  of 
Campus  Voluntary  Service,  or- 
ganized the  project  through 
Mennonite  Disaster  Service 
(MDS).  Though  MDS  usually 
helps  communities  after  a  nat- 
ural disaster  strikes,  they  had 
a  working  unit  in  Miami  since 
January  that  closed  at  the  end 
of  March. 

Lisa  Koop,  a  sophomore  from 
Goshen,  said  the  week  was  an 
opportunity  to  put  GC's  motto 
"Culture  for  Service"  into 
practice.  "This  was  a  way  to 
temporarily  move  from  the  in- 
tellectual realm,  where  we 
talk  about  these  issues  all  the 
time,  to  a  place  where  I  could 
tangibly  make  a  difference." 

— Matthew  J.  Smith 
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Imagine  investing  in  the  world  — 
and  all  its  opportunities.  Imagine 
benefiting  from  new  markets,  new 
growth. 

Now  bring  that  vision  down  to  earth. 
The  new  MMA  Praxis  International 
Fund  puts  your  investments  into 
opportunities  wherever  they  are.  And, 
it  stands  at  the  forefront  as  one  of  the  few 
socially  responsible  international  mutual 
funds  around. 

Just  call  1-888-PRAXIS-8 
to  get  started. 

MMA  Praxis  International  Fund. 

A  world  of  opportunity 
brought  down  to  earth. 


MMA 


A  fro  prospectus  which  includes  all  charges,  expenses  and  the 
special  coasidcrabons  associated  with  international  investing, 
including  possible  political,  social  and  economic  usability  is 
available  Please  read  the  prospectus  carefully  before  you  iroest 
or  send  money  BISYS  fund  Services,  distributor 
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1000  Forty  Foot  Road,  Lans- 
dale,  PA  19446-4398. 

Guidance  counselor,  Bethany 
Christian  Schools,  Goshen, 
Ind.  Send  resume  to  Allan 
Dueck,  principal,  2904  S. 
Main  St.,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 

Interim  education  position, 
Bluffton  (Ohio)  College.  Full- 
time position  for  1997-98  year. 
Qualifications  include  ad- 
vanced degree  in  elementary 
education  and  evidence  of  ef- 
fective teaching;  graduate 
level  teaching  experience  pre- 
ferred. Responsibilities  in- 
clude teaching  graduate  and 
undergraduate  education 
courses  in  foundation,  curric- 
ulum methods,  classroom 
management,  and  educational 
research  as  well  as  placement 
and  supervision  of  student 
teachers.  Send  letter  of  inter- 
est, resume  or  vitae,  three  let- 
ters of  reference,  and  unoffi- 
cial transcripts  to  Amy  Tabler, 
Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  Aca- 
demic Affairs,  Bluffton  Col- 
lege, 280  West  College  Ave., 
Bluffton,  OH  45817-1196. 

Teaching  positions,  Bethany 
Christian  Schools,  Goshen, 
Ind.  Openings  in  orchestra  / 
instrumental,  chemistry  and 
physics,  and  English.  Send  re- 
sume to  Allan  Dueck,  princi- 
pal, 2904  S.  Main  St.,  Goshen, 
IN  46526. 

Teaching  positions,  Iowa  Men- 
nonite  School,  Kalona,  Iowa. 
Openings  for  English  instruc- 
tor and  Bible  instructor  / 
chapel  coordinator.  Coaching 
is  an  option.  Send  resume  and 
placement  file  to  Wilbur 
Yoder,  principal,  Iowa  Men- 
nonite  School,  1421  540th  St. 
SW,  Kalona,  IA  52247. 

Teaching  position,  Kraybill 
Mennonite  School,  Mount  Joy, 
Pa.  Special  education  teach- 
ing position  in  resource  room 
is  part-  or  full-time.  Contact 
John  Weber  at  717  653-5236. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Conestoga,  Morgantown, 
Pa.:  Michael  Petersheim,  Eli- 
jah Pokrop,  Krista  Yoder,  An- 
drew Koppenhaver,  Brandon 
Pokrop,  and  Aaron  Grab. 

First,  San  Francisco,  Calif.: 
Rick  Hess  and  Karyn  Angell. 

Holdeman,  Wakarusa,  Ind.: 
Phoebe  Christophel,  Amber 
Zimmerman,  Alicia  Slabach, 
Darrel  Troyer,  and  Justin 
Williams. 

Metamora,  111.:  Steve  Egli  and 
William  Wyatt. 

Michigan  Avenue,  Pigeon, 
Mich.:  Tiffany  Maust,  Eric 
Gunden,  and  Garren  Dietzel. 


Swamp,  Quakertown,  Pa.: 

Kimberly  Jaindl,  Kimberly 
Longacre,  Joshua  Geissinger, 
Elizabeth  Hackman,  Wendell 
Gehman,  Jennifer  Gehman, 
Sheri  Mease,  Maleka  Burgess, 
and  Tara  McLaughlin. 
Zion,  Hubbard,  Ore.:  Phil 
Heyerly,  Kathy  Heyerly, 
Steve  Bond,  Marilyn  Bond, 
Russ  Bond,  and  Matthew 
Bond. 


BIRTHS 


Baker,  Shira  and  Rick,  Eliza- 
bethtown,  Pa.,  Eli  Davis  (first 
child),  Mar.  19. 

Christophel,  Susan  Bontreger 
and  Michael,  Morristown, 
Tenn.,  Graham  Quentin  (sec- 
ond child),  Jan.  20. 

Cummings,  Christy  Powers 
and  Rob,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Sa- 
vanna JoLee  (first  child),  Aug. 
17. 

Duckworth,  Gwendolyn  Miller 
and  Patrick,  Goshen,  Ind., 
Ryan  Michael  (first  child). 
Mar.  6. 

Fournier,  Karolyn  Wagler  and 
Geordy,  Kitchener,  Ont., 
Brett  Christian  Myles  (first 
child),  Feb.  23. 

Geiser,  Linda  Siegrist  and 
Randy,  Dalton,  Ohio, 
Jonathan  Dean  (third  child). 
Mar.  17. 

Gilbertson,  Deborah  Gerber 
and  Chuck,  Canal  Fulton, 
Ohio,  Chasen  John  (first 
child),  Mar.  17. 

Hammer,  Lynnette  Schwartz 
and  Paul,  Baden,  Ont.,  Car- 
son Isaac  (first  child),  Jan.  26. 

Honer,  Pam  and  Stan,  Canby. 
Ore.,  Carman  Faith  (fourth 
child),  Jan.  10. 

Jaeger,  Melissa  Forrest  and 
Troy,  Whitby,  Ont.,  Holly  For- 
rest (second  child),  Feb.  21. 

Klassen,  Kelley  and  Mike, 
Wellman,  Iowa,  Allison  Rose 
(second  child),  Mar.  12. 

Koffel,  Gail  Gehman  and 
Daniel,  Perkiomenville,  Pa., 
Chase  Davis  (second  child), 
Mar.  12. 

Martin,  Beth  Cook  and  Randy, 
New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  Colin 
John  (third  child),  Mar.  12. 

McKinstry,  Colleen  Boettger 
and  Paul,  Tofield,  Alta.,  Je- 
naya  Elizabeth  (third  child), 
Mar.  9. 

Oyer,  Michelle  Martz  and  Kent, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Jessica  Joci 
(second  child),  Mar.  3. 

Roth,  Wendy  Troyer  and  Jerry, 
Hubbard,  Ore.,  Wyatt  Bran- 
don (second  child),  Jan.  23. 

Troyer,  Jeanette  Lehman  and 
Steven,  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
Tavlynd  Ray  (first  child),  Mar. 
7. 
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Brunk-Hanback:  Donald 
Brunk,  Shiprock,  N.M.  (Light 
of  Life),  and  Rebecca  Han- 
back,  Cortez,  Colo.  (Light  of 
Life),  Mar.  9,  by  Beryl  Jantzi. 

Detweiler-Mayer:  Dale  De- 
tweiler,  Chalfont,  Pa.  (Line 
Lexington),  and  Pamela 
Mayer,  Reading,  Pa.  (Exeter 
Bible),  Mar.  1,  by  Wayne  Riss- 
miller  and  John  King. 

Duncan-Short:  Kurt  Duncan, 
Salina,  Ohio  (Catholic),  and 
Michelle  Short,  Columbus, 
Ohio  (Zion),  Mar.  9,  by  Dee 
Swartz  and  Ron  Guengerich. 


DEATHS 


Christophel,  Esther  M.,  89, 
Goshen,  Ind.  Born:  July  10, 
1907,  Concord  Twp.,  Ind.,  to 
Ira  and  Emma  Loucks 
Christophel.  Died:  Dec.  27, 

1996,  Goshen,  Ind.  Sur- 
vivors— brother  and  sister: 
James,  Florence  Stauffer.  Fu- 
neral: Dec.  31,  Waterford 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Leon- 
ard Garber  and  David  Brun- 
ner.  Burial:  Yellow  Creek 
Cemetery. 

Ebersole,  Nellie  Mae  Miller, 
90,  Goshen,  Ind.  Born:  May 
13,  1906,  LaGrange  County, 
Ind.,  to  Harry  and  Katie 
Miller  Miller.  Died:  Mar.  8, 

1997,  Goshen,  Ind.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Gloria  Hos- 
tetler,  Marilyn  Boyer;  broth- 
ers: Ray,  Rollin,  and  LeRoy 
Miller;  6  grandchildren,  11 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Allen  B.  Ebersole 
(husband)  and  Carl  and 
George  (sons).  Funeral:  Mar. 

11,  Waterford  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Marty  Kolb-Wyc- 
koff  and  Del  and  Charlotte 
Holsopple  Glick.  Burial:  For- 
est Grove  Cemetery. 

Hershberger,  Kenneth,  70, 
Middlebury,  Ind.  Born:  Oct. 

12,  1926,  Kalona,  Iowa,  to  Ed- 
ward and  Edna  Marner 
Hershberger.  Died:  Feb.  27, 
1997,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  of  can- 
cer. Survivors — wife:  Virginia 
Fisher  Hershberger;  children: 
John,  Galen,  Barbara  Wester- 
beek,  Kevin,  Randy;  brother: 
James;  9  grandchildren.  Fu- 
neral: Mar.  3,  First  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Linford  Martin 
and  David  Helmuth.  Burial: 
Grace  Lawn  Cemetery. 

Oswald,  Harold  William,  86, 
Albany,  Ore.  Born:  Dec.  22, 
1910,  Wisner,  Neb.,  to  Wil- 
liam and  Mattie  Erb  Oswald. 
Died:  Feb.  14,  1997,  Albany, 
Ore.  Survivors — sons:  Dean, 


Paul;  brothers  and  sister: 
Dan,  Robert,  Edna  Halsey;  4 
grandchildren,  one  great- 
grandchild. Predeceased  by: 
Ruth  Reimer  Oswald  (wife). 
Memorial  service:  Feb.  18, 
Lebanon  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Brent  Kauffman.  Burial: 
Fairview  Mennonite  Ceme- 
tery. 

Roggie,  Lola  Zehr,  82,  Beaver 
Falls,  N.Y.  Born:  June  15, 

1914,  Pigeon,  Mich.,  to 
Michael  and  Christina  Gerber 
Zehr.  Died:  Mar.  6,  1997,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.  Survivors — hus- 
band: Elmer  T.  Roggie;  chil- 
dren: Charlotte  M.  Ross, 
Ronald  J.,  Bertha  A.,  Claire 
F.,  Orpha  A.  Wilson,  Rhoda  J. 
Snider;  7  grandchildren.  Fu- 
neral: Mar.  10,  Lowville  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Richard 
Zehr  and  Evan  S.  Zehr.  Buri- 
al: Croghan  Conservative 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Roth,  Orpha  Yutzy,  81,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  Born:  Nov.  30, 

1915,  to  Joseph  and  Mary 
Schrock  Yutzy.  Died:  March 
12,  1997,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
Survivors — children:  Evelyn 
Liechty,  Cleta  Gingerich,  Mil- 
ford,  Joy  Helmuth;  brothers 
and  sisters:  Paul  Yutzy, 
Marty  Yutzy  Jantzen;  lO 
grandchildren,  one  great- 
grandchild. Predeceased  by: 
Edward  Roth  (husband).  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  Mar.  15, 
Lindale  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Loren  Horst  and  Randy 
Schweitzer. 

Rufenacht,  Ovene  Marie 
Wallace,  68.  Born:  May  14, 
1928,  Birch  Tree,  Mo.,  to  Ray 
and  Osice  Lambert  Wallace. 
Died:  March  7,  1997,  Garden 
City,  Mo.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: Edward  Allen,  Linda  O. 
Allen  Eagleson;  brothers  and 
sisters:  Raymond,  Richard, 
James,  and  Michael  Wallace, 
Irene  Masengill,  Demetra 
Storz;  4  grandchildren,  6 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Johnnie  Hubert 
Rufenacht  (husband).  Congre- 
gational membership:  Syca- 
more Grove  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral:  Mar.  10, 
Dickey's  Funeral  Home  by 
Ken  Steckly.  Burial:  Clearfork 
Cemetery. 

Schaefer,  Mary  Keener,  90, 
Singer's  Glen,  Va.  Born:  Sept. 
16,  1906,  Rockingham  Coun- 
ty, Va.,  to  Henry  B.  and  Betty 
Brunk  Keener.  Died:  Mar.  14, 
1997,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  Sur- 
vivors— husband:  Sidney 
Schaefer;  sons:  Paul  E.,  John 
W.;  brother  and  sister:  Oliver 
M.  Keener  and  Eunice  K. 
Hartzler;  4  grandchildren,  2 
great-grandchildren.  Funeral 
and  burial:  Mar.  18,  Lindale 


Mennonite  Church,  by  Loren 
Horst  and  Joseph  Bontrager. 

Smith,  Cyril  E.,  88,  Goshen, 
Ind.  Born:  July  31,  1908, 
Maple  Rapids,  Mich.,  to 
Calvin  E.  and  Lulu  B.  Osborne 
Smith.  Died:  Jan.  12,  1997, 
Goshen,  Ind.  Survivor — wife: 
Esther  R.  Oyer  Smith.  Funer- 
al: Jan.  14,  Greencroft  Meet- 
ing House,  by  David  Brunner. 
Burial:  Colliers  Cemetery. 

Throne,  Robert  Hoke,  65,  Re- 
ston,  Va.  Born:  June  23,  1931, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  to  Helen 
Throne.  Died:  Feb.  22,  1997, 
Reston,  Va.  Survivors — wife: 
M.  Joan  Throne;  children: 
Linda,  Robert,  Michael, 
David,  Kenneth;  sister:  Jac- 
queline Serge;  7  grandchil- 
dren. Congregational  mem- 
bership: Northern  Virginia 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral: 
Feb.  26,  Green  Funeral  Home, 
by  Randy  E.  Heacock.  Burial: 
Chestnut  Grove  Cemetery. 

Wilkinson,  Kathryn  Fretz, 
87,  Roslyn,  Pa.  Born:  Sept.  23, 
1909,  Perkasie,  Pa.,  to  E. 
Clarence  and  Katie  Derstine 
Fretz.  Died:  Feb.  17,  1997, 
Abington,  Pa.,  of  an  abdomi- 
nal aneurysm.  Survivors — 
stepsons:  Robert  and  Edward 
Wilkinson;  foster  son:  Jason 
Chang;  brother  and  sister:  J. 
Richard  Fretz,  Derry  Mayer. 
Predeceased  by:  Earl  R. 
Wilkinson  (husband).  Congre- 
gational membership:  Ambler 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral: 
Feb.  21,  Anders-Detwiler  Fu- 
neral Home,  by  Joe  M.  Haines 
and  David  Derstine.  Burial: 
Blooming  Glen  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Ada  M.  Linder,  87. 
Born:  July  5,  1909,  Harris- 
burg,  Ohio,  to  Eli  and  Lizzie 
Schmucker  Linder.  Died:  Mar. 
12,  1997,  Columbiana,  Ohio, 
of  congestive  heart  failure. 
Survivors — daughter:  Doris 
Loadman;  brothers  and  sis- 
ters: Leonard,  Curtis,  Earl, 
Lena,  Luella,  and  Eva  Linder; 
3  grandchildren,  6  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Rudolph  J.  Yoder  (hus- 
band). Funeral:  Mar.  15,  Lee- 
tonia  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Robert  Yoder.  Burial:  Midway 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Arthur  H.,  80,  Doyles- 
town,  Pa.  Born:  July  8,  1916, 
Dublin,  Pa.,  to  Henry  M.  and 
Elizabeth  Leatherman  Yoder. 
Died:  Feb.  19,  1997,  Doyles- 
town,  Pa.  Survivors — wife: 
Naomi  Swartley  Yoder;  son: 
Arthur  H.  II.  Funeral  and 
burial:  Feb.  22,  Doylestown 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery, 
by  Duane  Bishop. 

Yoder,  Ben  D.,  65,  Apple 
Creek,  Ohio.  Born:  May  5, 


1931,  Trail,  Ohio,  to  David  D. 
and  Arie  Troyer  Yoder.  Died: 
Jan.  24,  1997,  Apple  Creek, 
Ohio.  Survivors — wife:  Carol 
Sommer  Shaffer  Yoder;  chil- 
dren: Lori  Troyer,  Annette 
Lorenz,  Brian;  brothers  and 
sisters:  Tom,  Paul,  Esther, 
Ruth  Miller,  Emma  Weaver;  5 
grandchildren.  Congregation- 
al membership:  Wooster  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral:  Jan. 
27,  Kidron  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Ralph  Reinford 
and  Sanford  Oyer.  Burial: 
Maple  Grove  Memorial  Park. 

Yoder,  Joseph  P.,  93,  Sugar- 
creek,  Ohio.  Born:  Feb.  10, 
1903,  Middlefield,  Ohio.  Died: 
Feb.  6,  1997,  Sugarcreek, 
Ohio.  Survivors — wife:  Susan 
Yoder;  children:  Joe  Jr.,  John, 
William,  Pauline,  Kathryn, 
Ruth;  brothers  and  sisters: 
William,  Daniel,  Val,  Aman- 
da, Emma.  Congregational 
membership:  Hartville  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral  and 
burial:  Feb.  10,  Walnut  Creek 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Dave 
Hall  and  Henry  Shrock. 

Yoder,  Lori  Anne,  35,  Morris, 
Pa.  Born:  June  4,  1961, 
Phoenixville,  Pa.,  to  Charles 
and  Arlene  Kolb  Yoder.  Died: 
Feb.  15,  1997,  of  a  heart  at- 
tack. Survivor — sister:  Cheryl 
Elliott.  Funeral:  Feb.  19, 
Shalkop-Grace  Funeral  Home, 
by  Karl  Glick  and  Paul  Ben- 
ner.  Burial:  Vincent  Menno- 
nite Church  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Pete  M.,  78,  Wellman, 
Iowa.  Born:  Jan.  9,  1919,  Wol- 
ford,  N.D.,  to  Mose  and  Han- 
nah Graber  Yoder.  Died:  Mar. 
15,  1997,  Wellman,  Iowa.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Wilma  C.  Bren- 
neman  Yoder;  children:  Mary 
Kathryn  Wenman,  Marvin, 
Donna  Rich;  brother  and  sis- 
ters: Henry,  Fanny  Mast, 
Rose  Bender,  Katie  Troyer; 
stepsisters:  Lorraine  Topness. 
Marie  Holmes;  6  grandchil- 
dren, one  great-grandchild. 
Funeral  and  burial:  Mar.  18, 
Wellman  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Michael  Klassen. 

Zook,  John  J.,  80,  Belleville, 
Pa.  Born:  Nov.  19,  1916, 
Belleville,  Pa.,  to  Henry  M. 
and  Annie  K.  Peachey  Zook. 
Died:  Mar.  6,  1997,  Belleville, 
Pa.  Survivors — children:  John 
H.,  Wilmer  R.,  Glenn  R.,  Ruth 
Evans,  Marvin  W.;  sisters: 
Lizzie  Yoder,  Lydia  Yoder, 
Evalena;  10  grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Fronnie  S. 
Peachey  Zook  (wife),  Ethel  J., 
Edith  J.,  Marjorie  S.,  and 
Sarah  A.  Zook  (daughters). 
Funeral:  Mar.  9,  Allensville 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Philip 
Barr  and  Elam  Glick.  Burial: 
Locust  Grove  Cemetery. 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


When's  the  last  time  your  church  was  on  TV? 


What  is  the  mission  of  the  church?  Sure- 
ly not  to  do  something  so  odd  and  pecu- 
liar so  as  to  attract  the  attention  of 
television.  Or  is  it?  A  report  out  of  China  has 
me  wondering. 

It  seems  that  Fengjie  County,  Sichuan  Prov- 
ince, in  central  China  has  only  one  Christian 
church.  It's  a  poor  congregation,  but  believers 
there  scrape  together  enough  money  to  main- 
tain a  building.  Now  they  face  a  crisis.  When 
the  government  completes  the  controversial 
Three  Gorges  Dam  on  the  Yangtze  River,  the 
Fengjie  church  building  will  be  flooded.  Already 
members  are  sacrificing  to  raise  enough  money 
to  relocate  the  structure. 

Then  last  year  someone  learned  of  a  widow  in 
the  village,  not  a  Christian,  who  couldn't  afford 
to  send  her  four  children  to  school.  The  congre- 
gation dipped  into  its  building  fund  to  pay 
school  fees  as  well  as  to  buy  books. 

While  working  on  this  project,  the  church 
learned  of  other  families  so  poor  they  couldn't 
send  their  children  to  the  state-run  kindergar- 
ten. So  the  Christians  opened  the  Three  Gorges 
Gospel  Kindergarten,  charging  only  100  yuan 
(about  $12.50)  a  month — far  below  the  state 
fees.  The  kindergarten  meets  in  two  side  rooms 
of  the  old  church  structure — and  will  also  have 
to  be  relocated. 

The  giving  didn't  stop  there.  Last  fall  as  they 
worked  on  the  school  problem,  the  congregation 
discovered  several  peasant  families  without 
enough  money  to  buy  seeds  for  spring  planting. 
Again  they  went  to  the  building  fund  to  help 
these  impoverished  families. 

Then  torrential  rains  came,  washing  out  a 
bridge  between  the  village  and  the  school. 
Fengjie  Christians  came  out  en  masse  to  re- 
place the  bridge — paying  for  materials  out  of 
the  building  fund. 

Today  the  congregation  is  without  money. 
But  it  is  not  worried  about  the  future.  Its 
leader,  Brother  Li  Dajun,  says:  "If  we  would 
just  save  money  for  our  own  church  building, 
we  would  give  up  what  Christianity  is  about — 
love.  Love  is  what  distinguishes  the  church 
from  other  organizations  in  society.  And  where 
the  church  building  is  concerned,  we  have  faith; 
we  just  trust  that  God  will  help." 

Brother  Li  made  this  statement,  not  to  his 
congregation  or  even  to  the  editor  of  Amity 


News  Service,  an  English-language  publication 
of  China  Christian  Council  where  I  found  the 
story.  No,  Brother  Li  talked  about  love  to  a 
reporter  from  Fengjie  County  TV. 

"That  was  a  historic  first,"  comments  Amity 
News.  "Never  before  had  local  media  acknowl- 
edged the  presence  of  Christians  in  the  area." 
But  the  "antics"  of  this  congregation  so  cap- 
tured the  attention  of  TV  executives  they  or- 
dered a  special  news  program  on  these  Chris- 
tians. "This  was  a  very  special  occasion,  be- 
cause Chinese  mass  media  normally  do  not 
broadcast  news  about  any  religious  communi- 
ties," says  Amity  News. 

We  in  North  America  talk  a  lot  about  the  media 
age  we  live  in.  We  decry  what  this  media  is  doing 
to  us  and  our  values.  We  might  also  consider  that 
doing  things  the  Jesus  way  could  attract  media 
attention,  allowing  it  to  tell  the  world  how  love 
makes  a  difference.  The  poor  Christians  of  Feng- 
jie, China,  have  shown  us  how. — jlp 

And  what  was  it  for? 

If  North  American  television  paid  attention 
to  Mennonite  congregations,  would  it  be  for  the 
love  we  show,  even  when  needing  to  do  some- 
thing about  our  structures?  Or  would  it  be  for 
the  structures  themselves? 

Today  these  seem  to  be  becoming  some  of  the 
most  state-of-the-art  in  our  communities,  what 
with  their  elaborate  sound  systems,  complex 
air-handling  devices,  even  the  walnut-grained 
organs  matching  the  pianos — and,  more  and 
more  these  days,  the  benches  where  the  drum- 
mers sit.  Meanwhile,  from  all  over  comes  news 
of  tight  budgets,  red  ink,  more  money  staying 
home,  less  money  for  "mission." 

In  this  issue,  Bowman  and  Hall  dare  to  make 
radical  suggestions  for  changing  all  this  (see 
page  6).  They  recommend  50  percent  of  a  bud- 
get for  a  congregation's  own  needs  and  an  equal 
amount  for  "outside."  They  urge  churches  to  get 
out  of  debt  to  save  on  interest  payments.  In- 
stead of  a  new  structure,  why  not  two,  three, 
even  four  services,  they  ask. 

Too  impractical?  Perhaps.  Yet,  like  the  expe- 
rience of  the  Fengjie  Christians  in  central 
China,  these  may  spread  the  good  news  of  the 
gospel  in  ways  we  so  far  have  not  dreamed  of. 
They  might  even  get  us  on  TV. — jlp 
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A  resident  of  the  Philippines  makes  his  way  up  the 
path  on  a  carabao  (buffalo).  Do  we  have  to  choose  be- 
tween enjoying  life  and  caring  about  those  who  suffer? 
A  better  question  may  be:  when  is  enough  enough? 
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Whose  promises  to  believe: 

Living  with  enough 
will  bring  great  joy 

We  do  not  honor  God  if  we  turn 
our  backs  on  God's  suffering  chil- 
dren around  the  world.  But  we  also 
do  not  honor  God  by  allowing  global 
realities  to  rob  us  of  the  joy  of  living. 


Sometimes  I  get  tired  thinking  about 
poverty.  As  a  global  educator  for  Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee,  I  need  to  know 
how  many  hungry,  homeless,  hurting  people 
there  are  in  the  world.  I  do  research  and  write 
articles  and  give  sermons  and  try  in  many 
different  ways  to  raise  awareness  of  the  needs 
of  the  world  and  of  how  we  Christians  can 
respond. 

But  when  I  go  home  at  night,  I  want  to  kick 
back  and  enjoy  myself.  I  want  to  play  with  my 
son  and  talk  with  my  wife  and  read  books. 
Sometimes  I  want  to  spend  money  on  a  fun 
vacation. 

I  don't  think  there  is  anything  wrong  with 
that.  For  me,  saying  "Life  is  meant  to  be  en- 
joyed" is  a  statement  of  faith.  I  believe  we  were 
created  by  God  to  live  joyful,  satisfied  lives. 

Our  ability  to  work  comes  from  God.  God  cre- 
ated the  earth  that  provides  us  the  resources 
we  need  to  meet  our  physical  needs.  Our  ability 
to  play  comes  from  God.  God  gave  us  the  urge 
to  build  relationships  with  others,  to  enjoy 
nature,  and  to  create  art.  We  were  created  to 


by 

Dave 

Schrock- 

Shenk 


Living  with  enough  in  a  world  of  great 
need  is  a  spiritual  pilgrimage,  affecting 
our  churches,  our  small  groups,  our 
families,  and  our  quiet  time  with  God. 


worship  and  enjoy  a  relationship  with  God.  Life 
is  good,  and  we  honor  God  when  we  enjoy  it. 

Less  than  enough.  But  life  is  not  good  for 
everyone.  It  does  not  help  me  enjoy  life  when  I 
pick  up  my  church  magazine  and  read  one 
more  article  about  the  needs  of  the  world — even 
if  I  wrote  it!  Yet  the  facts  are  there.  Around  the 
world,  many  of  God's  children  do  not  have  the 
material  goods  they  need  to  live  the  lives  God 
intends  for  them.  They  do  not  have  enough  food 
or  water,  and  they  do  not  have  enough  to  wear. 
They  do  not  have  enough  shelter,  and  they  do 
not  have  enough  medical  care  or  education. 
These  people  need  more,  and  they  know  it. 
About  one  billion  people  live  in  this  global 
lower  class. 

More  than  enough.  Another  one  billion  peo- 
ple in  the  world  have  more  material  goods  than 
they  need.  These  people  live  in  large,  climate- 
controlled  houses.  They  drive  almost  ev- 
erywhere they  go  in  private  cars.  They  get 


much  of  their  protein  from  meat.  They  wear 
new,  fashionable  clothes. 

Yet  many  of  these  people  are  dissatisfied  and 
want  even  more  things!  I  could  say  "I"  or  "we" 
instead  of  "they,"  because,  like  most  Menno- 
nites  in  North  America,  I  belong  to  the  global 
upper  class. 

But  what  can  I  do  about  that?  The  gulf  be- 
tween me  and  those  at  the  bottom  seems  too 
big.  No  matter  what  I  do,  no  matter  how  much 
I  give,  it  never  seems  to  close  the  gap.  Do  I 
have  to  choose  between  enjoying  life  or  caring 
about  God's  children  who  are  suffering  and 
dying  in  Yugoslavia  or  Zaire? 

Choosing  enough.  We  do  not  honor  God  if 
we  turn  our  back  on  God's  suffering  children. 
Neither  do  w^  honor  God  by  allowing  global 
realities  to  rob  us  of  the  joy  of  living.  We  must 
find  a  way  to  do  as  much  as  we  can,  to  do 
enough,  to  respond  to  those  who  suffer.  For  me, 
doing  enough  starts  by  living  with  enough.  In  a 


Terry  at  work 
at  Winnipeg 
Harvest.  His 
wife,  Gladys, 
jokes  that 
since  he  be- 
gan working 
at  the  food 
bank,  his 
priorities  have 
altered:  "He's 
so  changed, 
it's  like  I'm 
getting  a  new 
husband 
without  a 
divorce!" 


How  to  discover  life 


by  Terry  Terichow 


I 


'was  born,  raised,  and  have  lived  my  entire 
48  years  in  middle-class  Canadian  society.  I 
.started  going  to  church  at  11  and  accepted 
Jesus  as  my  Savior  at  12  in  the  privacy  of  my 
bedroom.  I  faithfully  attended  Sunday  school 
and  church  and  participated  in  all  the  activities 
expected  of  a  born-again  Christian  at  a  middle- 
class  evangelical  church. 

As  a  young  person,  I  vowed  to  refrain  from 
tobacco,  alcohol,  dances,  and  worldly  parties, 
and  I  tried  to  keep  myself  pure.  After  I  married 
and  Gladys  and  I  began  our  family,  I  focused  on 
having  a  good  career,  making  money,  owning  a 
nice  home  and  car,  keeping  up  with  the  Jones 
(or  Friesens  and  Penners),  and  doing  the  right 
things  in  my  church  and  community.  That  is 
what  I  thought  Christianity  was  all  about. 

But  how  did  God  fit  in?  I  read  my  Bible  and 
listened  to  the  pastor  and  Sunday  school 
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world  meant  to  provide  for  all  God's  children,  I 
want  to  live  a  joyful,  fulfilled  life  using  my  fair 
share  of  the  earth's  resources.  This  allows  me 
to  have  as  much  as  I  need  and  to  share  as 
much  as  I  can. 

Choosing  enough  is  tough.  Our  culture  tells 
us  we  can  never  have  enough!  There  is  always 
a  newer,  more  advanced  version  of  everything 
we  own.  We  are  surrounded  by  ads  designed  to 
create  discontent  with  what  we  have  and  to  en- 
courage us  to  buy  more.  Yet  rather  than  bring- 
ing us  joy,  an  unlimited  pursuit  of  things  can 
bring  a  deep  sense  of  loss.  People  with  more 
than  enough  can  be  unhappy  when  they  com- 
pare themselves  with  those  who  have  even  more. 

We  have  to  choose  whether  to  believe  the  ad- 
vertisers or  God.  The  ads  tell  us  more  things 
will  make  us  happy.  God  promises  that  learn- 
ing to  be  satisfied  with  enough  will  bring  us 
great  joy:  "There  is  great  gain  in  godliness 
combined  with  contentment;  for  we  brought 


nothing  into  the  world,  so  that  we  can  take  noth- 
ing out  of  it;  but  if  we  have  food  and  clothing,  we 
will  be  content  with  these"  (1  Tim.  6:6-8). 

Living  with  enough.  Accepting  enough  as 
the  standard  for  our  lives  raises  the  question: 
"How  much  is  enough?"  How  do  we  live  with 
enough  when  the  structures  of  our  society  push 
us  in  the  direction  of  too  much?  Living  with 
enough  in  a  world  of  great  need  is  a  spiritual 
pilgrimage.  The  question  of  how  to  live  with 
enough  comes  to  us  in  our  churches,  our  small 
groups,  our  families,  and  our  quiet  time  with 
God. 

Living  with  enough  will  demand  the  full 
measure  of  God's  grace  and  wisdom.  May  we  be 
so  blessed. 

Dave  Schrock-Shenk  is  a  global  educator  for 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  Akron,  Pa.  He 
lives  in  Lancaster  with  his  wife,  Carolyn,  and 
their  son,  Caleb. 


is  more  than  rules  and  money 


teacher.  Somehow  those  teachings  and  my  life 
actions  were  not  adding  up.  Something  was 
missing,  but  what  was  it? 

I  knew  I  had  blessings  others  didn't  have.  I 
knew  we  lived  in  a  prosperous  country  and 
others  didn't.  I  knew  people  had  hurts  I  didn't 
have.  Did  it  matter?  Was  my  faith  active,  or 
was  I  simply  playing  by  the  rules?  Just  who  set 
these  rules  anyway?  Was  I  prepared  to  do 
anything  about  it? 

I gave  notice  to  my  employer  130  weeks  ago.  I 
knew  that  my  career  as  an  accountant/ 
loans  manager  might  be  over  forever,  that  I 
would  no  longer  make  a  normal  living,  that  our 
house  would  be  sold,  and  that  we  would  lose 
friends  and  family  who  thought  we  were  crazy. 

On  Oct.  31,  1994, 1  began  a  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  Voluntary  Service  position  at 
Winnipeg  Harvest,  an  inner-city  food  bank. 
Finally,  I  began  to  feel  God  in  my  life.  I  could 
see  God  in  many  little  and  big  ways.  I  began  to 
understand  more  fully  the  reality  of  what  is 


God's  purpose  in  this  world  and  in  my  life. 

I  carried  into  this  assignment  all  my  preju- 
dices toward  Native  people  and  other  minori- 
ties, as  well  as  my  piety  and  religiosity.  But 
within  weeks,  my  negative  attitudes  began 
melting  away  as  I  began  to  see  real  people  with 
real  problems,  loved  by  God  even  though  they 
didn't  follow  all  the  rules  of  Christian  piety. 

I  wish  I  knew  all  this  30  years  ago  and  had 
lived  all  my  adult  life  as  one  who  cares,  who 
can  love,  and  who  can  feel  God  in  everyday  life. 
I  wish  I  could  have  taught  my  children  and 
extended  family  by  my  example  a  set  of  values 
different  from  the  importance  of  following  rules 
and  making  more  money  to  buy  more  things  we 
really  don't  need  or  even  want.  But  I  can't  turn 
back  the  clock.  I  will  have  to  struggle  to  retain 
these  new  values  and  priorities  in  my  life. 

Terry  Terichow,  originally  from  Mordon,  Man., 
now  lives  in  Winnipeg,  Man.  He  is  a  member  of 
Mordon  Evangelical  Mennonite  Mission  Con- 
ference Church. 
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A  smaller  slice  is  indeed  good  news 


by 

Dale 

Hilde- 

brand 


The  logo  at 
right  was 
developed  by 
Mennonite 
Central 
Committee 
to  help  the 
church  think 
about  the 
question, 
"What  is 
enough  ?"  The 
three  articles 
on  pages  1-4 
of  this  issue 
were  also 
commissioned 
by  MCC  as 
part  of  this 
emphasis. 


Like  tens  of  thousands  of  other  villages  in 
the  Philippines,  Digayap  can't  be  reached 
by  car.  Accompanied  by  two  leaders  in  the 
Integrated  Mennonite  Church  conference  near 
Manila,  I  went  to  Digayap  to  visit  one  of  the 
few  Mennonite  communities  on  the  Philippine 
islands. 

Our  three-hour  hike  took  us  through  rice 
farms,  an  abandoned  cashew  grove  planted  by 
the  government  20  years  ago  in  attempt  to 
reforest  the  area,  and  the  many  spring-fed 
streams  that  are  the  lifeblood  of  the  agri- 
cultural communities.  The  clean  air  was  a 
welcome  relief  from  the  stifling,  polluted  air  of 
Manila.  I  breathed  deeply,  secretly  hoping  to 
expunge  any  remaining  traces  of  city  air.  The 
sun  sank  over  a  distant  mountain  ridge,  bath- 
ing the  valley  in  soft  pastels  as  workers  made 
their  way  home  along  green  trails  to  their  pots 
of  cooking  rice. 

We  reached  Digayap,  a  scattered  community 
of  huts,  at  sundown  and  proceeded  to  the  home 
of  Norma  and  Edwin  Lorenzo,  the  pastoral 
couple  who  lead  the  Digayap  Mennonite 
church.  The  Lorenzo  residence  is  made  of  rough 
boards  cut  from  surrounding  trees  for  the  floor 
and  walls.  There  are  sheets  of  corrugated  tin 
for  the  roof.  I  was  mystified  as  to  how  the  tin 
had  gotten  to  a  place  so  far  from  the  road. 
When  I  asked,  Edwin  simply  replied,  "On  our 
backs,"  and  gave  me  a  look  that  said,  "How  do 
you  think  the  tin  got  here?" 

For  residents  of  Digayap,  commuting  up  and 
down  the  mountain  trail  is  a  simple  fact  of  life. 
When  they  realized  our  dri- 
ver had  stayed  in  the  valley 
below  without  rice  for  supper 
(in  the  Philippines,   a  meal 
without  rice  is  like  a  sand- 
wich without  bread),  a  mem- 
ber of  the  community  was  im- 
mediately sent  to  take  the 
driver  a  pot  of  cooked  rice.  That  person  re- 
turned six  hours  later. 

While  I  have  visited  many  poor  families  in 
Manila  and  other  places,  there  was  something 
different  about  this  Mennonite  community. 
During  my  two  days  in  Digayap,  I  saw  this  was 
not  a  "people-living-in-grinding-poverty"  story. 
Small  plots  of  vegetables  and  fruit  trees 
surrounded  each  house.  The  children  looked 
healthy,  without  the  vacant  look  in  their  eyes 
that  indicates  insufficient  food. 

At  the  same  time,  a  North  American  would 
probably  feel  the  residents  were  living  lives  of 
poverty.  The  houses  were  "empty" — upon  enter- 
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ing,  you  might  think  they  were  deserted.  But 
upon  closer  inspection,  you  would  find  a  collec- 
tion of  simple  possessions:  A  grass  mat,  blan- 
kets, and  pillows.  Perhaps  two  or  three  changes 
of  clothing  per  family  member.  Two  cooking 
pots,  a  frying  pan,  a  set  of  plates,  drinking 
glasses,  perhaps  four  or  five  kitchen  utensils. 

As  we  sat  outside  in  the  light  of  a  homemade 
oil  lamp  after  a  simple  supper  of  rice  and  sar- 
dines, I  asked  the  Lorenzos  whether  they  felt 
happy  with  their  lives.  They  replied  that,  ex- 
cept for  the  long  distance  to  schools  and  hos- 
pitals, they  had  everything  they  needed  to  be 
content. 

What  a  vast  difference  between  the  lives  of 
the  Digayap  and  North  American  Mennonites! 
How  much  is  enough?  In  a  world  where  eco- 
systems are  already  gravely  overstretched  by 
consumption  and  waste,  can  we  learn  a  lesson 
from  the  Mennonites  in  Digayap?  What  level  of 
consumption  makes  it  possible  for  people  every- 
where to  have  enough  without  destroying  the 
earth's  capacity  to  provide  for  future  generations? 

Is  it  fair  for  me  to  drive  a  car  whenever  I  feel 
the  urge  to  do  so  but  expect  my  Mennonite 
sisters  and  brothers  in  Digayap  to  walk? 
Should  I  expect  to  live  in  a  six-room  house 
while  they  make  do  with  one  room?  Is  it  reason- 
able to  say  I  need  10  sets  of  clothes  but  that  the 
Lorenzo  family  can  make  do  with  two?  Is  the 
rich  variety  of  foods  I  eat  necessary  when  the 
Lorenzos  and  their  neighbors  are  satisfied  and 
healthy  with  simple,  locally  grown  fare? 

We  used  to  think  we  could 
bake  more  pies  to  overcome 
poverty  in  the  world.  Now  we 
must  confront  the  fact  that 
the  only  solution  to  poverty 
may  be  in  how  our  one  pie  is 
sliced.  Mennonites  in  Diga- 
yap may  have  much  to  teach 
us  about  how  to  live  with  a  smaller  slice. 

While  a  smaller  slice  may  seem  like  bad  news 
for  us,  we  may  find — as  we  free  ourselves  from 
the  race  to  accumulate  more  for  our  basements, 
closets,  and  garages — that  we  have  more  time 
to  commune  with  life,  with  our  families  and 
communities,  and  with  our  Creator.  What  I  saw 
in  the  village  of  Digayap  convinced  me  that  this 
is  indeed  good  news. 

Dale  Hildebrand  of  Toronto,  Ont.,  served  with 
MCC  in  the  Philippines  from  1988  to  1991  and 
from  1995  to  1996.  He  is  a  member  of  Warden 
Woods  Mennonite  Church  in  Toronto. 
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See  what  love  the  Father  has 
given  us,  that  we  should  be 
called  children  of  God;  and  that 
is  what  we  are.  .  .  .  Beloved,  we 
are  God's  children  now;  what 
we  will  be  has  not  yet  been  re- 
vealed—I  John  3:l-2a,  NRSV 
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READERS  SA  Y 


I support  and  appreciate  the  work  of 
the  Integration  Committee  (Com- 
mittee Settles  On  'Mennonite 
Church7  As  New  Name  for  Inte- 
grated Denomination,  Mar.  11).  At 
first  glance,  I  was  disappointed  with 
the  suggested  name  for  the  new 
denomination — it  didn't  seem  very 
creative.  I  like  the  criteria  by  which 
"Mennonite  Church"  was  chosen, 
however,  and  I  affirm  this  choice. 

I  would  like  to  learn  more  of  the 
rationale  for  holding  a  denominational 
assembly  every  three  years.  A  lot  of 
agenda  can  backlog  waiting  for  the  next- 
assembly.  Assemblies  also  serve  to  bind 
us  together  by  broadening  our  under- 
standing of  the  wider  Mennonite  Church 
and  strengthening  relationships.  As  a 
conference  staff  person,  assemblies  are  a 
major  networking  resource,  and  I 
recommend  a  biennial  assembly. 

I  like  the  proposed  representation  on 
the  new  General  Board,  and  I  affirm 
the  reorganization  and  responsibilities 
outline  for  the  new  program  boards.  No 
doubt,  this  plan  for  reorganization  is 
already  bringing  difficulties  to  the 
existing  boards  and  their  staff.  Change 
is  hard,  and  some  gifted  people  who 
are  sacrificing  much  for  the  church 
stand  to  lose  their  positions.  I  pray 
that  we  will  find  Christ-like  ways  to 
move  together  through  these  changes. 
Let's  embrace  the  values  of  the  gospel 
and  the  kingdom  as  we  build  the 
Mennonite  Church. 
Sharon  K.  Williams 
Souderton,  Pa. 

Long  on  personal  theology  and 
short  on  biblical  foundation, 
Scott  Holland's  response  (Jan. 
21)  to  David  Garber's  letter  (Dec.  24) 
regarding  Jason  Kuniholm's  Letting 
the  Whole  Field  Grow  (Nov.  26) 
gravely  undermines  Anabaptist- 
Mennonite  theology.  Holland  contends 
that  Garber's  reading  of  Jesus'  parable 
"radically  divides  church  and  world, 
kingdom  and  creation,  saint  and  sin- 
ner," and  thus  "splits  nature  and 
grace."  He  further  argues  that  this 
sanctifies  "violence"  in  the  church 
under  the  "code  names  discipline, 
accountability,  and  community." 

From  the  fact  that  Jesus  had  table 
fellowship  with  sinners,  he  argues  that 
Jesus  ended  all  "purity  codes"  (and,  by 
implication  of  his  later  argument,  all 
distinctions)  between  "righteous  and 
unrighteous." 


Holland  seeks  to  force  a  cleavage 
between  Jesus  and  the  Swiss  Anabap- 
tists. By  ignoring  Jesus'  own  teaching 
about  the  difference  between  the  broad 
and  narrow  way,  his  clear  instruction 
on  dealing  with  transgressions,  and  his 
proclamation  of  God's  ultimate  judg- 
ment, Holland  blithely  proclaims  uni- 
versal salvation  in  some  supposed 
fusion  of  nature  and  grace. 

Holland  honestly  confesses  that  his 
arguments  distinguish  him  from  Ana- 
baptist-Mennonite  theology.  It  appears 
that,  without  acknowledging  the  fact, 
he  has  rejected  not  only  Anabaptism 
but  also  the  theology  of  Jesus  in  favor 
of  a  more  popular  contemporary  soci- 
etal preference.  Let  Mennonites  give 
Jesus'  teaching  more  authority  than 
Holland  seems  willing  to  grant. 

John  M.  Miller 

Tigard,  Ore. 

I appreciated  Carl  E.  Hansen's 
article,  The  End  Is  Not  for  Us  to 
Know  ("Mennobytes,"  Mar.  25).  At 
times  I  feel  disheartened  by  the  many 
"end  times"  books  and  pamphlets  that 
are  published.  Much  time,  energy,  and 
money  are  devoted  to  this  type  of  work. 
During  a  recent  Christian  Peacemaker 
Team  delegation  to  Hebron,  West 
Bank,  I  realized  that  at  the  time  of 
Christ,  many  Jews  were  looking  for  a 
Messiah  to  fit  their  definition.  As 
Christians,  we  know  that  Jesus  did  not 
fit  the  earthly-king  definition  of  Mes- 
siah. With  "end  times"  publications, 
are  many  Christians  looking  for  their 
own  definition  of  Christ  and  his 
return?  It  has  been  painful  for  me  to 
listen  and  see  how  some  "end  times" 
works  have  aided  in  the  persecution  of 
Middle  Eastern  people. 
Bob  Yoder 
Somerset,  Pa. 

I have  long  noticed  the  world's 
promotion  of  the  cult  of  ugliness  in 
so-called  art — in  cartoons  and  il- 
lustrations of  books  for  children  and 
adults,  for  example.  I  am  particularly 
grieved  that  it  has  been  picked  up  by 
our  church.  It  seems  sacrilegious  to 
make  spiritual  truths  humorous,  as  in 
Pontius  Puddle.  Where  are  the  artists 
who  will  give  us  pictures  of  beautiful, 
innocent  children,  natural-looking 
adults,  and  natural-looking  animals  as 
God  created  them? 
Bertha  Miller 
Nampa,  Idaho 
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'In  as  much  as  you  did  it 


They  asked  me>  the  visiting  Christian 
pastor,  to  pray  for  the  beggar.  It  was  a 
simple  request,  but  I  found  myself  as 
resistant  as  I  was  to  give  a  few  rupees. 

by  John  C.  Murray 


For  many  people,  including  me,  attending 
Mennonite  World  Conference  Assembly 
13  in  Calcutta,  India,  this  past  January 
was  a  life-shaping  experience.  But  it  wasn't 
always  easy.  Particularly  challenging  for  me 
was  knowing  how  to  respond  to  the  many 
beggars.  Undernourished  mothers  carried 
malnourished  babies,  and  people  who  were 
crippled  and  diseased  held  out  their  hands.  My 
most  frequent  response  was  to  look  the  other 
way,  trying  my  best  not  to  show  that  I  even 
noticed  them.  Our  guide  had  warned  us  that 
giving  to  the  beggars  might  lead  others  to  con- 
gregate around  us.  I  rationalized  that  a  few 
rupees  would  only  buy  bread  for  a  day  and  the 
recipient  would  be  hungry  again  tomorrow.  My 
small  contribution  wouldn't  make  a  lasting 
difference  for  even  one  beggar. 

Some  of  the  beggars  were  quite  persistent. 
They  often  followed  us  down  the  street,  tugging 
at  our  sleeves  and  getting  right  in  our  way.  I 
assumed  that  they  perceived  me  to  be  a  rich 
American  who  could  just  give  away  a  lot  of 
money,  and  I  began  to  resent  them  for  this. 

It  didn't  help  to  remember  the  story  of  the 
final  judgment  recorded  in  Matthew  25.  Jesus 
said,  "In  as  much  as  you  have  not  done  it  to  the 
least  of  these,  you  have  not  done  it  unto  me." 
That  gnawed  at  me.  I  wondered  if  at  least  some 
of  these  beggars  might  really  be  Jesus. 

One  day  I  ventured  out  alone  onto  the  streets 
of  Calcutta.  I  wanted  to  visit  Missionaries  of 
Charity,  the  order  established  by  Mother  Tere- 
sa. I  had  only  sketchy  directions.  In  the  midst 
of  my  search,  a  thin,  bony  woman  holding  a 
gaunt,  expressionless  infant  approached  me.  I 
tried  my  best  to  look  the  other  way.  She  got 
right  in  my  way  and  asked  the  one  thing  that 
could  have  made  me  give  her  my  attention: 
"You  look  for  Mother  Teresa?"  She  led  me  in  the 
other  direction  a  few  blocks  to  the  front  door  of 
the  Mother  House,  the  home  of  Mother  Teresa. 

She  disappeared  before  I  could  say  "thank 
you."  When  I  came  back  out  of  the  Mother 


House,  the  woman  was  waiting  for  me.  She 
wanted  me  to  buy  milk  for  her  baby.  Feeling 
generous  because  she  had  done  something  for 
me,  I  offered  her  10  rupees.  She  refused  the 
money  and  asked  me  instead  to  buy  milk, 
leading  me  to  a  little  store  where  the  manager 
produced  a  jar  of  powdered  milk.  The  price  of 
the  milk  was  273  rupees.  After  a  brief  shock,  I 
bought  her  the  milk.  Suddenly,  I  was  surround- 
ed by  many  beggars.  I  gave  away  some  of  the 
change  I  received  from  my  purchase.  I  felt 
happy  and  fulfilled  because  I  was  not  simply 
buying  milk  for  this  one  who  I  assumed  was 
one  of  the  least  of  these,  but  I  was  buying  it  for 
Jesus.  Jesus  was  smiling  and  saying,  "Well 
done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant." 

During  the  cab  ride  back  to  my  hotel,  the  joy 
of  giving  was  replaced  by  the  anger  of  having 
been  swindled.  Instead  of  accepting  a  gift  of  a 
mere  10  rupees,  this  woman  had  weaseled  273 
rupees  out  of  me.  I  began  to  wonder  if  the  baby 
would  even  get  any  of  that  milk  or  if  she  would 
simply  sell  it  and  keep  the  money.  I  wondered  if 
dry  milk  really  costs  that  much  or  if  the  store- 
keeper was  in  on  the  scam. 

Back  at  the  hotel  I  was  staying  in,  I  reflected 
on  my  transition  from  joy  to  resentment.  Why 
was  I  begrudging  this  woman  273  rupees — the 
equivalent  of  $7.50  (US)?  Had  I  given  because  I 
saw  her  need  and  was  concerned  for  her  and 
her  child?  Or  had  I  given  because  it  made  me 
feel  good  to  give?  I  had  to  admit  that  it  was 
probably  the  latter  since  now  I  wished  I  had  it 
back.  I  had  not  become  one  of  the  sheep  Jesus 
talked  about  in  Matthew  25.  The  motives  of  the 
sheep  are  so  pure  that,  when  Jesus  rewards 
them  for  their  generosity,  they  have  to  ask  him 
what  he  was  talking  about.  They  don't  think 
that  they  have  done  anything  that  deserves  the 
reward  Jesus  is  giving  them. 

The  week  after  India  1997,  I  traveled  with 
a  small  group  from  northeast  Indiana  to 
the  village  of  Chiluvuru  in  southern 
India.  This  village  was  the  childhood  home  of 
Subbarao  "Doc"  and  Olga  Yarlagadda.  Doc  and 
Olga  were  born  and  raised  in  India  as  conserva- 
tive Hindus  and  now  live  in  northern  Indiana. 
They  are  baptized  Christians  and  members  of 
the  Emma  Mennonite  Church. 

Our  group  walked  with  Doc  and  Olga 
through  this  predominantly  Hindu  and  Muslim 
village.  As  we  were  leaving  the  area  of  the 
untouchable  caste,  we  walked  past  a  young 
man  who  had  been  placed  up  against  a  wall 
beside  the  road.  He  was  paralyzed. 
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Once  more,  I  looked  the  other  way  and  start- 
ed walking  past.  But  the  people  of  the  village 
didn't  allow  me  to  simply  walk  by  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road.  They  told  me  his  name  was 
Gorgipa.  They  asked  me,  the  visiting  Christian 
pastor,  to  pray  for  him.  This  probably  should  be 
a  simple  request  for  a  pastor,  but  I  found 
myself  as  reluctant  to  pray  as  I  had  been  to 
give  a  few  rupees.  I  wondered  if  they  expected 
my  prayer  to  heal  this  man,  like  Peter  and 
John  healed  the  lame  man  in  the  temple.  "What 
will  the  people  of  the  village  think  of  our 
Christian  witness  if  he  isn't  healed?"  Then  I 
began  to  worry  about  what  might  happen  if  he 
were  healed. 

I  knew  I  couldn't  refuse  this  request.  I  ten- 
tatively walked  over  and  knelt  down  beside 


Gorgipa.  Taking  his  limp  hand  in  mine,  I 
placed  my  other  hand  on  his  shoulder  and,  for 
the  first  time,  I  gazed  directly  into  the  eyes  of 
someone  who  was  asking  for  something  from 


me. 


I didn't  see  the  eyes  of  a  beggar  or  some 
pitiful  creature  who  lived  in  poverty  and 
utter  dependence  on  others.  I  didn't  see 
someone  who  thought  I  was  a  rich  American 
and  who  wanted  a  piece  of  my  wealth  and 
privilege.  I  saw  in  those  eyes  a  child  of  God — 
someone  created  in  God's  image,  just  like  me, 
who  God  loved  so  much  that  he  sent  the  only 
begotten  Son. 

In  the  holiness  of  that  moment,  I  was  glad 
that  Gorgipa  couldn't  understand  English 
because  the  words  of  my  prayer 
were  poorly  chosen.  I  was  glad  that 
the  Spirit  hears  not  only  our  words 
but  he  interprets  our  groanings  and 
intercedes  before  the  throne  of 
grace  on  our  behalf. 

Gorgipa  wasn't  healed.  At  least 
he  didn't  suddenly  get  up  and  walk. 
But  in  that  moment,  I  became 
painfully  aware  that  Gorgipa  wasn't 
the  one  who  needed  healing — I  was. 
My  heart  was  hardened  by 
selfishness  and  materialism  to  a 
greater  degree  than  I  had  ever  been 
willing  to  recognize  or  admit.  My 
hard  heart  had  left  me  paralyzed  to 
respond  to  the  physical  and 
spiritual  needs  of  others.  Mine  was 
a  more  deadly  paralysis  than  that 
which  Gorgipa  experienced. 

I  don't  know  if  Gorgipa  hoped 
that  God  would  minister  healing  to 
him  through  me,  and  I  will  always 
wonder  how  God  has  touched  his 
life.  I  do  know  that  God  has  begun 
to  minister  healing  to  me  through 
Gorgipa. 

John  C.  Murray  is  pastor  of  Emma 
Mennonite  Church,  Topeka,  Ind., 
and  co-chair  of  the  Integration 
Committee. 


A  beggar  girl  in  Madras  leaves  her 
group  to  approach  a  tour  bus  of  North 
American  visitors  to  beg  for  money  to 
buy  food  for  the  infant  she  carries. 
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10,000  bars  of  soap 

Every  year  MCC  ships  wrapped  bar  soap  to  places  such  as  Haiti,  West  Bank, 
Ukraine,  former  Yugoslavia  and  even  within  the  United  States.  To  find  out 
where  to  deliver  your  soap,  contact  your  nearest  MCC  office. 


Mennonite  Central  Committee  and  MCC  U.S. 

21  South  12th  Street,  PO  Box  500.  Akron,  PA  17501-0500 
(717)859-1151  (717)859-3889 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada 

134  Plaza  Drive,  Winnipeg,  MB  R3T  5K9 
(204)  261-6381 


CHURCH  NEWS 


Illinois  Conference  places  two  churches  'under  discipline1 


Sterling,  III. — By  a  73  percent  vote, 
delegates  of  the  Illinois  Mennonite  Con- 
ference, meeting  on  May  5  at  Science 
Ridge  Mennonite  Church,  placed  two 
IMC  congregations  under  discipline. 

The  vote  count  was  83  yes,  27  no, 
three  abstentions. 

The  two  congregations,  Oak  Park 
Mennonite  Church  of  Oak  Park,  111., 
and  Maple  Avenue  Mennonite  Church, 
Waukesha,  Wis.,  admit  practicing  ho- 
mosexual people  as  members  in  viola- 
tion of  the  IMC  constitution. 

In  order  to  place  the  two  congrega- 
tions under  discipline,  the  delegates  first 
approved  a  constitutional  change  allow- 
ing levels  of  discipline  in  addition  to  ex- 
pulsion— the  only  discipline  provided  for 
in  the  previous  constitution. 

Under  discipline,  the  two  congrega- 
tions will  not  have  voting  privileges 
and  may  lose  any  conference  subsidy 
and  the  opportunity  for  members  to 
serve  on  conference  commissions. 

A  year  ago  at  the  Illinois  spring  con- 
ference held  at  Metamora,  111.,  a  vote  to 
expel  the  two  congregations  fell  short  of 
the  two-thirds  required  vote. 

"We  will  continue  to  explore  what  it 
means  to  be  a  church  in  our  community," 
Marilyn  Kern,  pastor  of  the  Oak  Park 
church,  said  after  this  year's  vote. 

The  mood  at  the  conference  was 
somewhat  less  acrimonious  than  at  ear- 
lier conferences,  perhaps  in  part  due  to 
the  conference  theme,  "Blessed  Are  the 


Peacemakers."  Marlin  Thomas,  founder 
and  president  of  Resources  for  Resolv- 
ing Conflict  and  interim  pastor  at  the 
Science  Ridge  Mennonite  Church,  led 
the  worship  sessions,  which  focused 
how  to  build  on  the  foundation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  particularly  in  conflict  resolu- 
tion. "How  can  we  move  from  the  theol- 
ogy of  peacemaking  to  the  practice  of 
peacemaking?"  Thomas  asked. 

Differences  still  large.  Still,  the 
differences,  as  expressed  in  statements 
made  before  the  vote,  were  large.  "I  feel 
the  love  base  has  not  been  laid  in  con- 
ference," Patty  Yordy  said.  "There  is  au- 
thoritarian discipline  and  there  is  disci- 
pline with  love.  I  feel  secure  in  disci- 
plining my  children  because  of  my  un- 
conditional love.  Love  needs  to  come  be- 
fore discipline.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
statement  about  where  we  are  going  to 
meet  them  halfway." 

H.  James  Smith  of  Hopedale  said,  "It 
has  been  a  long  journey  for  us  as  a  con- 
ference. It  feels  as  if — no,  it  is  a  divid- 
ing place.  If  we  as  a  conference  are  to 
journey  together,  we  will  journey  to- 
gether because  we  have  agreed  to  Reso- 
lution 3  [putting  the  two  congregations 
under  discipline].  It  is  clear  that  if  we 
choose  not  to  adopt  the  resolution, 
there  will  not  be  anywhere  near  the 
kind  of  fellowship  we  have  had." 

Brad  Fons  of  Maple  Avenue  said,  "I 
would  like  you  to  know  we  have  gone 
beyond  the  issue.  What  you  do  here 


MCC  tries  to  help  avert  famine  in  North  Korea 


Akron,  Pa.  (MCC)— Half  a  bowl  of 
rice  is  the  rationed  daily  amount  of  food 
for  North  Koreans.  People  supplement 
this  by  foraging  for  leaves,  roots,  and 
wild  plants.  United  Nations  officials 
who  recently  traveled  to  politically  iso- 
lated North  Korea  report  signs  of  mal- 
nutrition in  children,  who  are  "clearly, 
clearly  smaller,"  and  warn  that  the  en- 
tire population  of  23  million  is  weaken- 
ing. North  Korea's  government  says  the 
country  will  run  out  of  food  this  month. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  (MCC) 
is  joining  with  several  groups  to  send 
emergency  food  shipments  to  North 
Korea  to  try  to  stave  off  famine,  which 
appears  imminent.  Some  governments 
have  also  contributed  aid,  although  only 
a  fraction  of  what  is  needed. 

MCC  will  provide  $150,000  (U.S.)  to 
purchase  corn  and  rice  from  Vietnam. 
These  are  scheduled  to  arrive  in  North 
Korea  this  month.  MCC  is  also  ship- 
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ping  115,200  cans  of  beef  to  arrive  by 
May.  As  well,  MCC  Canada  is  working 
with  other  Canadian  groups  to  send 
15,000  metric  tons  of  wheat  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Canadian  Foodgrains  Bank. 
Last  year  MCC  worked  with  the  same 
partners  to  supply  4,350  metric  tons  of 
Thai  rice  to  North  Korea. 

"In  1995  and  1996  summer  floods  de- 
stroyed 890,000  acres  of  cropland,"  ex- 
plains Ann  Martin,  director  of  MCC's 
East  Asia  programs.  However,  Martin 
notes  the  food  crisis  is  also  due  to  the 
North  Korean  government's  agri- 
cultural policies. 

"Aid  groups  are  pointing  out  that 
North  Korea  now  faces  a  food  shortage 
more  severe  than  the  one  that  led  to  the 
deaths  of  a  million  people  in  Ethiopia  in 
the  early  1980s,"  says  Martin. 

Checks  can  be  designated  for  "North 
Korea  Hunger  Appeal,"  #712-2015,  and 
mailed  to  the  nearest  MCC  office. 


today,  do  not  take  this  vote  with  a 
heavy  heart.  It  has  been  taken  off  our 
hearts  and  souls." 

In  closing  remarks,  Dick  Blackburn, 
director  of  the  Lombard  Mennonite 
Peace  Center,  said,  "People  have  been 
softer  in  the  ways  they  have  expressed 
themselves  this  year. 

"We  still  have  a  way  to  go,"  Black- 
burn added.  "We  are  still  experiencing 
some  polarization  and  some  feelings  of 
hurt.  We  have  not  yet  come  to  reconcili- 
ation." 

Some  participants  tried  to  move  to- 
ward reconciliation  during  a  time  of  ob- 
servations, affirmations,  and  confes- 
sions. "On  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
leadership  at  the  Hopedale  Mennonite 
Church,"  Smith  said,  "we  will  make  ef- 
forts to  reach  out  to  the  Oak  Park  and 
Maple  Avenue  churches." 

In  other  business  the  delegates: 

•  approved  a  reduced  budget  of 
$198,074  for  the  fiscal  year  1997-98. 
The  1996-97  budget  was  $215,964.  Fi- 
nance and  Stewardship  Commission 
chair  Don  Litwiller  said  the  conference 
ended  the  fiscal  year  with  a  $4,900 
deficit.  "Although  the  current  contro- 
versy has  had  some  limited  impact  on 
finances,  we  trust  other  congregations 
will  not  use  a  financial  threat  as  part  of 
the  search  for  a  solution,"  he  said  in  his 
report. 

•  learned  of  three  church  plants 
begun  in  the  past  year:  Living  Love 
Ministries  in  Peoria;  Metropolitan  Out- 
reach Ministries  in  Chicago;  and  People 
United  for  Reconciliation  in  Kankakee. 

•  approved  various  commission  re- 
ports. — Susan  Sommer 

North  Koreans  line  up  to  receive  their 
rations — now  only  3.5  ounces  (100  grams) 
of  rice  per  person  per  day.  MCC  is  work- 
ing with  several  groups  to  try  to  stave  off 
famine,  which  appears  imminent. 
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'Managed  care  is  coming,  ready  or  not': 

Mennonite  health  providers  consider  how  to  minister  in  a  changing  field 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. — While  35  percent 
of  U.S.  citizens  have  never  heard  of 
managed  care,  for  some  400  Menno- 
nite health  care  providers  it  is  a  daily 
issue. 

These  gathered  here  on  Apr.  3-6  to 
talk  about  how  to  respond  to  it.  "Man- 
aged Care:  You  Haven't  Got  a  Choice" 
was  the  subject  of  the  second  plenary 
session  of  Mennonite  Health  Assem- 
bly's 45th  meeting,  sponsored  by  Men- 
nonite Mutual  Aid  and  Mennonite 
Health  Services. 

"We  cannot  hide  from  managed  care; 
it  is  coming,  ready  or  not,"  said  LaVern 
Yutzy  of  Philhaven  Hospital,  Mt.  Gret- 
na, Pa.,  in  his  comparison  of  the  coming 
of  managed  care  with  a  hide-and-seek 
game. 

In  small-group  discussions  during 
the  plenary,  participants  expressed 
worries  that  managed  care  (such  as 


Health  Management  Organizations) 
sacrifices  patient  care  for  low-cost  out- 
comes and  compromises  the  profession- 
al and  moral  judgments  of  providers  in 
the  face  of  managed  care  mandates. 

"The  growth  of  managed  care  will 
create  incentives  to  undertreat  and  un- 
derserve,"  said  Sheldon  Goldberg,  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Association  of 
Homes  and  Services  for  the  Aging  and 
plenary  speaker.  "But  managed  care 
will  be  part  of  your  lives;  we  had  better 
get  on  with  planning  for  it  so  we  can 
get  on  with  healing  our  communities." 
4*  4»  4* 

Making  congregations  into  healing 
communities  was  the  core  of  the  third 
plenary  session,  led  by  Rosemarie 
Matheus,  director  of  the  Parish  Nurse 
Preparation  Institute  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  Matheus  stressed  the  difference 
between  curing  (focuses  on  pathology 


Defining  an  Anabaptist  response  to  assisted  suicide 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Physician-assisted 
suicide  ranks  at  the  crest  of  national 
debate  these  days.  The  Supreme  Court 
will  issue  a  decision  about  legalizing 
physician-assisted  suicide  within  the 
next  three  months. 

The  topic  was  also  the  spotlight  of 
one  of  the  most  well-attended  work- 
shops at  the  45th  Mennonite  Health 
Assembly  here.  A  panel  made  up  of  a 
physician,  a  hospice  nurse,  and  a  chap- 
lain addressed  the  issue. 

The  idea  of  physician-assisted  sui- 
cide is  rooted  in  "a  dysfunctional  atti- 
tude toward  human  mortality  ...  in  a 
culture  in  which  death  is  seen  as  a 
medical  mistake,  as  avoidable,"  said 
Tom  Gates,  a  Quaker  physician  from 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Active  and  passive  euthanasia  are 
two  different  things,  Gates 
stressed.  When  a  physician,  pa- 
tient, and  family  members  decide  to 
withhold  treatment  to  avoid  prolonging 
the  dying  process,  for  example,  "it  rep- 
resents a  humble  recognition  of  the 
limits  of  medicine  and  submission  to 
forces  beyond  our  control,"  he  said. 
When  active  steps  are  taken  to  end  life, 
however,  it  is  "seeking  to  preempt 
God." 

Assisted  suicide  is  the  result  of  peo- 
ple wanting  control  of  their  lives,  said 
Pam  Brubaker,  a  hospice  nurse  from 
Lancaster.  "If  we  can't  control  whether 


we  die,  we  want  to  control  when  and 
how,"  she  said.  She  added  that  it  is  nat- 
ural for  terminally  ill  people  to  consider 
ending  their  lives,  both  to  relieve  har- 
rowing pain  and  to  avoid  becoming  a 
burden  on  their  families. 

When  dying  people  ask  about 
physician-assisted  suicide,  it  is 
important  to  respect  that  per- 
son's right  for  control,  said  Carol 
Swartzendruber,  a  hospice  chaplain 
and  bereavement  counselor  from  West- 
minster, Colo.  "People  may  make  the 
choice  to  hasten  death  despite  what  we 
do,"  she  said.  As  a  chaplain,  she  tries  to 
ask  questions  that  help  people  think 
through  the  implications  of  such  an  act. 
Hospice  is  ultimately  an  advocate  for 
patients,  however,  and  for  some,  "has- 
tening death  could  be  a  disciplined,  re- 
ligious act,"  said  Swartzendruber. 

Vigorous  discussion  ensued.  Partici- 
pants outlined  the  unique  responses 
that  Anabaptists  can  bring  to  the  na- 
tional discussion. 

the  view  that  death  is  victory 
4»  an  emphasis  on  what  is  good  for 
the  community,  not  only  for  the  indi- 
vidual 

4*  a  consistent  pro-life  stand 

4«  the  hope  that  Christ  gives  mean- 
ing to  both  life  and  death 

*  the  idea  that  suffering  is  not  the 
highest  evil. 

— Valerie  Weaver 


and  getting  rid  of  disease)  and  healing 
(process  of  moving  from  distress  to  a 
better  quality  of  life).  Matheus  ex- 
plained that  New  Testament  words  de- 
scribing Jesus'  healings  have  lost  sig- 
nificant meaning  in  their  translation 
from  Greek  words  like  "to  make  whole" 
and  "to  make  sound." 

"Health  professionals  and  the  church 
are  in  the  same  business — to  make  peo- 
ple whole,"  Matheus  declared. 

How  health  providers  themselves 
stay  healthy  in  stressful  professions 
was  a  recurring  theme  of  the  confer- 
ence. Christian  Hageseth,  a  psychia- 
trist from  Ft.  Collins,  Colo.,  empha- 
sized during  the  first  plenary  on  Thurs- 
day evening  that  healthy  humor  is  a 
mature  psychological  defense.  "Perhaps 
the  most  important  factor  in  the  quali- 
ty of  our  life  and  its  duration  is  how 
maturely  we  handle  stress.  .  .  .  Humor 
is  going  to  buoy  you  up,  keep  you 
strong,"  said  Hageseth. 

This  year  was  the  first  time  that 
people  with  disabilities  were  included 
in  the  weekend  events.  Nearly  70  peo- 
ple with  developmental  disabilities 
and  their  assistants  from  eight 
organizations  joined  the  assembly  on 
Saturday  afternoon.  Sunday  morning's 
plenary  session  was  a  Faith  and  Light 
worship  service  led  by  Nancy  Eisland, 
professor  at  Candler  School  of  Theolo- 
gy, Atlanta,  Ga.  Faith  and  Light  ser- 
vices intentionally  include  people  with 
disabilities  in  the  worship  experience. 
4*  rib  4* 

This  year  was  also  the  first  time 
Mennonite  mental  health  counselors 
met  during  Mennonite  Health  Assem- 
bly. Mental  health  professionals  held  a 
luncheon  and  seminar  on  Saturday  af- 
ternoon, as  did  chaplains  and  pastors, 
physicians  and  medical  students,  and 
Mennonite  Association  of  Disability 
Providers,  among  others. 

Various  meetings  were  held  in  con- 
junction with  the  assembly,  including 
the  Mennonite  Health  Services,  Men- 
nonite Association  of  Disability  Pro- 
viders, and  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Mennonite  Nurses  Association.  A 
trustee  and  CEO  training  seminar  was 
also  on  the  schedule. 

Other  elements  in  the  weekend  in- 
cluded tours,  an  awards  banquet,  and  a 
silent  auction  benefiting  scholarships 
for  students  to  attend  future  meetings. 

The  next  Mennonite  Health  Assem- 
bly will  be  held  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Mar. 
26-29,  1998.— Valerie  Weaver 
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A  'haven  in  the  hood.' 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  (EMM)— 
C arietta  Banks  (left)  and 
Margaret  Ekwan  talk  on 
the  steps  of  Diamond 
Street  Mennonite  Church, 
where  they  and  other 
church  members  meet  with 
women  in  the  community 
to  talk  about  issues  like 
single  parenting,  meno- 
pause, relationships, 
AIDS,  and  daily  stresses. 
Neighbors  in  the  north 
Philadelphia  community 
call  the  church  a  "haven  in  the  hood."  Banks,  who  serves  on  the  church's  leader- 
ship team  with  her  husband  Otis,  says  that  this  is  the  first  time  such  discussions 
have  taken  place  in  the  community  in  a  Christian  atmosphere.  Ekwan  is  one  of 
the  women  who  assists  Banks  with  the  meetings,  which  are  attended  by  about 
20  women. 

The  church  also  holds  Wednesday  evening  Bible  studies  for  the  community. 
"We've  been  placed  in  a  hotbed  of  social  issues  that  need  to  be  addressed,"  says 
Otis  Banks.  "The  church  needs  to  be  a  hub  of  community  life." 

In  February,  Ekwan  organized  a  panel  discussion  for  Black  History  Month. 
The  two-hour  session  turned  into  four  hours  of  lively  discussion,  and  a  Philadel- 
phia radio  station  hopes  to  invite  the  panel  for  a  second  round  of  discussion  to  be 
aired  on  the  station. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Missions  has  worked  with  Diamond  Street  Mennonite 
Church  in  their  revitalization  efforts  since  early  1996. 


In  midst  of  crop  failure  and  loss  of  livestock: 

MCC  sends  supplies  to  drought  victims  in  Kenya 

Akron,  Pa.  (MCC) — Birds  are  dying.  A  baboon  recently  attacked  a  villager.  If 
wild  animals  are  unable  to  find  food,  then  there  truly  is  none,  and  people  are 
frightened  about  their  own  fate. 

This  was  a  Mar.  16  report  from  Francis  Ole  Sakuda  of  Olosho-Oiber,  a  Maasai 
community  in  Kenya.  Several  successive  years  of  below-normal  rainfall  have 
parched  much  of  Kenya,  leading  to  widespread  crop  failure  and  loss  of  livestock. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  (MCC)  staff  are  working  out  the  logistics  of 
providing  a  six-week  food  supply  to  some  8,000  people.  Because  many  people  have 
become  so  hungry,  they  have  eaten  the  seeds  they  would  normally  save  for  plant- 
ing. MCC  is  also  providing  maize,  bean,  and  sorghum  seeds,  as  well  as  water 
tanks  for  five  Maasai  villages.  These  items  were  set  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  March, 
before  the  new  rainy  season  begins  in  April. 

With  many  large  organizations  aiding  people  in  the  hardest-hit  northern  areas, 
MCC  decided  to  fill  a  gap  by  focusing  on  assisting  Maasai  villages  in  the  south.  In 
early  February,  Erna  and  Larry  Loewen-Rudgers,  who  direct  MCC  programs  in 
Kenya,  received  a  letter  from  a  longtime  pastor  friend  who  works  among  the  Maa- 
sai. He  wrote,  "Drought  has  seriously  gripped  the  area  and  animals  are  dying.  The 
stock  price  has  drastically  fallen  so  even  for  those  who  still  have  cows,  life  is  so 
hard  and  demanding." 

In  a  recent  visit  to  the  area,  the  Loewen-Rudgers  found  several  village  schools 
closed  as  children  were  too  weak  to  attend.  Some  health  clinics  had  also  shut  their 
doors  due  to  lack  of  water,  while  at  the  same  time  many  people  had  become  ill 
from  dysentery  after  drinking  impure  water.  Others,  weakened  from  poor  nutri- 
tion, were  susceptible  to  pneumonia. 

Two  MCC  volunteers — Carolyn  Schan  of  North  Bay,  Ont.,  and  Melody  Mast  of 
Oley,  Pa. — serve  among  the  Maasai,  one  of  Kenya's  minority  groups  who  are 
known  for  their  colorful  beadwork.  Schan  and  Mast  help  community  women  mar- 
ket their  handicrafts  and  also  conduct  English  and  literacy  classes. 


Ten  days  of  prayer  unite 
college  community 

Goshen,  Ind.  (GC)— Students,  facul- 
ty, staff,  alumni,  and  friends  joined  in 
prayer,  Mar.  19-28,  at  Goshen  College. 

"Ten  Days  of  Prayer"  was  designed 
to  unite  the  campus  community  and 
GC  supporters  through  meditation  and 
prayer.  A  student  committee,  headed 
by  senior  Nan  Beyeler,  scheduled  half- 
hour  time  slots  from  7  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 
each  day.  Out  of  the  280  spots,  nearly 
all  were  filled. 

Following  the  mission.  Beyeler 
was  involved  in  a  similar  project  last 
year  that  was  started  by  1996  gradu- 
ate Derek  Yoder.  "The  reason  this  col- 
lege was  formed  was  to  be  separated 
from  the  world,"  says  Beyeler,  from 
Orrville,  Ohio.  "Organizing  this  was  in 
a  sense  following  the  mission  of  this 
institution  and  the  Mennonite 
Church." 

The  prayer  committee  encouraged 
prayer  at  any  location,  but  a  journal 
was  set  up  in  The  Quiet  Place,  a  place 
on  campus  designated  for  worship  and 
meditation.  The  journal  contained 
prayer  requests  from  individuals,  per- 
sonal reflections  from  participants,  and 
Bible  verses  that  people  found  mean- 
ingful. Though  participants  could  set 
their  own  prayer  agenda,  the  organiz- 
ing committee  offered  specific  prayer 
requests,  including  prayer  for  the  GC 
administration,  faculty,  staff,  and  stu- 
dents; spiritual  healing;  decision  mak- 
ing; and  the  Mennonite  Church  in  gen- 
eral. 

Reflection  and  preparation.  "This 
is  a  good  time  to  set  aside  some  special 
time  for  prayer  because  it  is  Lent,  a 
time  for  reflection  and  inner  prepara- 
tion for  Easter,  and  also  because  of 
some  significant  events  in  the  life  of  the 
college  with  inauguration  next  week," 
says  campus  minister  Sylvia  Shirk 
Charles,  referring  to  the  inauguration 
of  Shirley  Hershey  Showalter  as 
Goshen  College  president  on  Apr.  5. 

Support  for  the  prayer  days  spread 
beyond  the  campus.  Laurence  Horst,  a 
resident  at  Greencroft  retirement  com- 
munity, offered  to  fill  many  of  the  eve- 
ning prayer  slots  with  resident 
supporters.  In  addition,  Beyeler  says 
she  has  received  supporting  words  from 
Mennonite  congregations.  "We've  had 
churches  call  and  say,  I've  heard  about 
this  and  we're  praying  for  you,'  "  she 
says. — Matthew  Smith 
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Giving  Project  finalizes 
statements  on  money 

Elkhart,  Ind.  (The  Giving  Project)— 
Summary  statements  identifying 
Christian  beliefs  about  money,  collect- 
ed from  1 1  focus  groups  as  part  of  The 
Giving  Project,  are  now  in  final  form 
(see  article  below). 

The  Giving  Project  is  a  stewardship 
education  project  commissioned  by  the 
Mennonite  Church  (MC)  and  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church  (GC). 

The  statements  will  form  key  points 
for  each  chapter  of  the  book  A  Chris- 
tian View  of  Money:  Celebrating  God's 
Generosity.  The  book,  along  with  a 
teaching  manual,  will  be  available  from 
the  Mennonite  Publishing  House  and 
Faith  &  Life  Press  in  July. 

Common  desire  for  biblical  truth. 
"Every  time  we  went  through  this 
process,  the  statements  got  better, 
clearer,  more  enriched  with  biblical 
words  and  images,"  says  Mark  Vincent, 
director  of  the  stewardship  education 
project.  "These  summary  statements 
really  do  belong  to  the  people  we  want 
to  serve." 

Vincent  spent  a  weekend  with  each 
of  the  11  congregations,  preaching  on 
Sunday  morning  and  meeting  with 
small  groups  to  evaluate  the  state- 
ments and  to  record  suggestions.  The 
11  focus  congregations  were  chosen  to 
represent  a  balance  of  rural  /  urban; 
Canadian  /  U.S.;  ethnic  German  /  His- 
panic /  African-American;  GC  /  MC; 
older  established  /  newly-formed 
churches.  "There 
was    a  common 
thread  of  desire  for 
biblical  truth  and 
calling   us   to  a 
higher  commit- 
ment," says  Vin- 
cent. 

Moving  from  ideals  to  models. 

Vincent  notes  several  key  points  from 
the  discernment  process.  "There  is  a 
strong  unity  around  wanting  to  work 
against  materialism  and  consu- 
merism," he  says.  "We  struggle  to  move 
from  our  ideals,  our  theology,  to  re- 
laxed, practical  models  for  giving  life  to 
these  ideals." 

Vincent  says  he  found  young  adults 
enthusiastic  about  stewardship  issues. 
"Young  adults  are  looking  for  ways  to 
get  involved  and  support  ministry.  But 
they  are  not  clear  on  what  ministry  is 
or  how  one  supports  it,"  he  says. 


 ► 

Ministerial  leadership  staff  for  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  (GC),  Mennonite  Church  (MC), 
and  Conference  of  Mennonites  in 
Canada  (CMC)  took  another  step  to- 
ward integration  of  their  programs 
during  the  GC  Council  of  Commissions 
meetings  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Mar.  15-17. 

The  MC  Comprehensive  Leader- 
ship Development  Strategy  Group 
met  with  representatives  from  the  GC 
Committee  on  Ministry,  the  CMC 
Leadership  Commission,  and  MC  and 
GC  conference  ministers. 

The  group  proposed  an  interim 
Ministerial  Leadership  Committee. 
This  new  body  will  consist  of  10  mem- 


~<  

bers:  one  appointed  by  the  conference 
ministers,  two  by  the  CMC  Leadership 
Commission,  three  by  the  GC  General 
Board,  and  four  by  the  MC  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries. 

The  interim  committee  will  plan  for 
further  integration  of  ministerial 
leadership  structures  while  dealing 
with  concerns  about  current  pro- 
grams. The  GC  General  Board  and 
MBCM  have  approved  the  proposal.  It 
now  goes  to  CMC. 

Editor's  Note:  "Integration-in- 
process"  will  appear  periodically  in  the 
news  section  to  give  an  update  on  events 
related  to  the  GC-MC  integration. 


The  Giving  Project  summary  statements: 

Using  our  wealth  and  work  for  God's  service 


Introduction.  We  live  in  a  consum- 
er-minded culture.  Our  culture  insists 
that  we  think  about  money — how  we 
will  earn  it,  how  we  will  spend  it,  and 
whether  we  have  enough  of  it.  Since 
money  is  such  a  dominant  force,  as  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus,  our  faithfulness  in- 
cludes the  actions  we  take  with  money. 

A  view  of  money.  Because  money 
has  god-like  strength,  our  earning  and 
use  of  money  communicate  our  values. 
Christians  are  called  to  share  God's 
values — that  is,  to  view  and  respond  to 
the  world  the  way  God  does.  Because  of 
our  citizenship  in 
1-v         •  God's  kingdom  and 

Giving  Froiect  °ur  *****  to ^od*s 

,  „         .,  O  «J  values,  our  joyful  re- 


The 


Groxuing faithful  stewards 
in  the  church 


sponse  is  to  give  our 
life's  work  to  God's 
service  and  to  use 
wealth  in  cooperation  with  God's  val- 
ues. 

As  we  live  our  beliefs  about  money, 
we  must  remember  that  God  accom- 
plishes his  saving  work  through 
Jesus,  the  Christ  and  Lord  of  the  uni- 
verse. When  we  joyfully  meet  God's 
grace  in  Jesus,  we  are  empowered  to 
live  out  our  belief  that  God  is  owner  of 
all.  We  dedicate  all  of  life  in  an  act  of 
worship  to  God.  We  commit  ourselves 
to  participate  in  God's  saving  work. 
We  show  this  dedication  when  we  give 
back  to  God  out  of  the  first  and  best  of 
the  resources  we  manage  on  God's  be- 
half and  by  managing  the  rest  in  gen- 


erous ways  that  give  glory  to  God. 

When  we  make  decisions  about  gen- 
erous and  grace-filled  living,  we  who 
received  the  Holy  Spirit  are  inspired  to 
seek  the  counsel  of  the  church — our 
family  of  greatest  importance. 

Family  event  recreates 
the  peaceable  kingdom 

Kidron,  Ohio — Giving  children  a  bib- 
lical vision  of  peace  in  a  world  steeped 
in  violence  was  the  goal  of  the  Family 
Peace  Event  held  at  the  Kidron  Menno- 
nite Church  on  Mar.  22. 

Paul  and  Ann  Gingrich,  peace  evan- 
gelists for  the  Mennonite  Church,  told 
stories  of  peace  from  their  past  two 
years  of  traveling  in  Africa,  Ireland, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States.  The 
Gingriches  were  commissioned  by  the 
General  Assembly  at  Wichita  95  to  be 
itinerant  evangelists  for  peace. 

The  Family  Peace  Event  had  various 
elements,  including  a  procession  of 
children  dressed  in  costumes  of  ani- 
mals mentioned  in  Isaiah  1.  Some  also 
wore  costumes  from  countries  around 
the  world.  The  congregation  also  lit  a 
peace  candle,  watched  Mahlon  Smuck- 
er  actually  beating  a  sword  into  a 
plowshare,  and  sang  songs  about 
peace. 

Participants  also  walked  up  front  to 
put  their  money  in  the  offering  basket, 
along  with  pledges  to  be  peace- 
makers.— Celia  Lehman 
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•  Children's  events  planned. 

Children's  events  at  Orlando 
'97  on  July  29-Aug.  2  will  cen- 
ter on  the  theme  "God's  Reel 
Kingdom."  Jean  Martin  and 
Nancy  Yoder  are  co-coordina- 
tors of  the  children's  conven- 
tion. Information  and  regis- 
tration forms  for  the  chil- 
dren's activities  are  available 
from  219  294-7131. 

•  Degree  program  to  begin. 

"Master  of  arts  in  pastoral 
counseling"  is  the  name  of  a 
new  degree  program  at  East- 
ern Mennonite  Seminary, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  The  two- 
year  program  combining  min- 
istry and  counseling  will  start 
this  fall,  with  a  projected  en- 
rollment of  6-10  students  over 
the  first  two  years.  Lonnie  D. 
Yoder  will  direct  the  program. 

•  Charities  benefit.  Charities 
benefited  from  more  than 
$14.2  million  donated  through 
Mennonite  Foundation  in 
1996,  compared  to  $12  million 
in  1995.  In  addition,  $21  mil- 
lion was  given  to  the  founda- 
tion for  future  distribution  to 
charities.  Funds  were  distrib- 
uted to  more  than  1,100  chari- 
table organizations.  Total  as- 
sets of  Mennonite  Foundation 
increased  to  $253  million  by 
the  end  of  1996,  up  from  $233 
million  in  1995. — MM  A 

•  Election  update.  John  Walt- 
ner,  a  Mennonite  high  school 
teacher  in  Hesston,  Kan.,  won 
the  mayoral  election  in  that 
town,  taking  62  percent  of  the 
vote.  One  of  the  students  in 
Waltner's  government  class, 
senior  Chris  Friesen,  received 
38  percent  of  the  vote  for 
mayor.  Waltner  attends  Bethel 
College  Mennonite  Church 
and  Friesen  attends  Hesston 
Inter-Mennonite  Fellowship. 

•  Orlando  Web  page  starts. 

The  Orlando  '97  convention 
World  Wide  Web  page  is  up 
and  running.  The  web  page 
can  be  accessed  at  http:// 
www.mobynet.com/orlando 
97.  Information  and  graphics 
about  worship,  speakers, 
young  adult  events,  and 
copies  of  the  registration  and 
hotel  reservation  forms  are 
available. 

•  Best-sellers  for  March.  The 

top  five  best-selling  books  for 
adults  and  children  at  Provi- 
dent Bookstores  in  March 
were:  1997  Mennonite  Year- 
book, Annie  by  Mary  Christ- 
ner  Borntrager,  Confession  of 
Faith  in  a  Mennonite  Perspec- 
tive, Left  Behind  by  Tim  La- 


Haye  and  Jerry  Jenkins,  and 
To  Know  Her  by  Name  by 
Laurie  Wick. 

•  Coming  events: 

The  Ethics  of  Downsizing, 
Michiana  MEDA  dinner  meet- 
ing, Yellow  Creek  Mennonite 
Church,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Apr. 
24.  Oliver  Williams,  faculty 
member  at  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  will  speak. 
Reservations  are  available 
from  219  537-4334. 

'A  Place  for  Poetry, '  Laurelville 
Mennonite  Church  Center,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Pa.,  May  9-11.  Sec- 
ond annual  poetry  weekend 
features  Julia  Kasdorf,  Jeff 
Gundy,  and  Scott  Holland.  In- 
formation and  registration 
available  from  412  423-2056. 

'Menno  Simons  501,'  Laurelville 
Mennonite  Church  Center, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  May  16-18. 
Drama,  debate,  and  song  are 
the  themes  of  this  celebration 
of  Simons'  501st  birthday. 
Leaders  include  John  Sharp 
and  John  Ruth.  More  infor- 
mation and  registration  avail- 
able from  412  423-2056. 

Healing  ministry  conference,  As- 
sociated Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  June 
13-14.  Presenters  are  Tilda 
Norberg,  Willard  M.  Swartley, 
and  Marcus  Smucker,  who  will 
explore  healing  in  relation  to 
pastoral  care,  the  Bible,  and 
spirituality.  Continuing  educa- 
tion credit  available.  More 
information  from  219  296-6207. 

Mose  J.  Burkholder  reunion, 
United  Christian  School,  Nap- 
panee,  Ind.,  June  14.  More  in- 
formation from  Ray  Burkhold- 
er, RR  3,  681  E.  1st  Rd.,  Nap- 
panee,  IN  46550-9507. 

75th  anniversary  celebration, 
Maple  Lawn  Home,  Eureka, 
111.,  July  13.  Open  house  cele- 
bration includes  an  address 
by  Larry  Nikkei.  Children's 
activities  included.  More  in- 
formation from  Jill  Tolan  at 
309  467-9041. 

Denbigh  Colony  centennial  cele- 
brations, Newport  News,  Va., 
Oct.  2-5.  Features  a  new  folk 
opera  based  on  extensive  oral 
histories,  historical  displays, 
tours,  music,  and  reunions. 
Myron  Augsburger  will  give 
the  keynote  address.  More 
information  is  available  from 
757  877-3132. 

•  New  resources: 

Los  Nihos,  a  new  video  from 
Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee, portrays  the  lives  of  two 
children  in  Santa  Cruz,  Boliv- 
ia, who  wash  windshields  for 
a  living.  Available  for  free 
loan  from  MCC  offices  or  for 
purchase  from  717  859-1151. 


•  -Job  openings: 

Admissions  counselor,  Eastern 
Mennonite  University,  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.  Responsibilities 
include  new  student  recruit- 
ment in  five  states  and  Cana- 
da. Qualifications  include  ver- 
bal and  written  communi- 
cation skills;  training  in  mar- 
keting and  sales  is  helpful. 
Full-time,  11-month  position 
begins  July  1.  Application 
deadline  is  May  9.  Contact  the 
EMU  Human  Resources  Of- 
fice at  540  432-4108. 

Area  coordinators  (one  each  for 
women's  and  men's  residence 
halls),  Eastern  Mennonite 
University,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.  Responsibilities  include 
supervision  of  resident  assis- 
tants and  directors,  social 
and  educational  program- 
ming, and  general  adminis- 
tration of  residence  hall. 
Graduate  degree  preferred; 
undergraduate  degree  with 
appropriate  experience  con- 
sidered. Ten-month,  full-time, 
live-in  position  begins  July 
15.  Application  deadline  is 
Apr.  30.  Contact  EMU  Hu- 
man Resources  Office  at  540 
432-4108. 

Director  of  development,  Phil- 
haven,  Mt.  Gretna,  Pa.  Expe- 
rience in  development  and 
fundraising  and  knowledge  of 
the  Philhaven  constituency 
preferred,  but  other  related 
experience  considered.  Send 
letter  and  resume  to  Human 
Resources,  PO  Box  550.  Mt. 
Gretna,  PA  17064. 

Executive  coordinator,  Menno- 
nite Disaster  Service.  Respon- 
sibilities include  providing  vi- 
sion and  leadership  to  MDS 
board  and  staff,  overseeing 
responses  to  major  disasters 
in  cooperation  with  regional 
and  unit  MDS  leaders,  and 
administering  binational 
MDS  office,  budget,  and  fi- 
nances. Begins  May  1998. 
Send  resume  by  June  30  to 
Norman  Shenk,  search  com- 
mittee chair,  PO  Box  628, 
Salunga,  PA  17538. 

Position  in  preparatory  music 
program,  Eastern  Mennonite 
University,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
Responsibilities  include 
teaching  Suzuki  violin  stu- 
dents. Qualifications  include 
Suzuki  teaching  experience 
and  ability  to  communicate 
with  children  and  parents. 
Begins  Aug.  25.  Send  letter  of 
application,  resume,  cassette, 
and  references  to  Sharon  M.D. 
Miller,  EMU,  Harrisonburg, 
VA  22801. 

Residence  director,  Eastern 
Mennonite  University,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  Responsibili- 
ties include  supervision  of  res- 


ident assistants,  social  and 
educational  programming, 
and  daily  administration  of 
residence  hall.  Undergradu- 
ate residence  hall  living  <  xp<- 
rience  required.  Nine-month, 
live-in  position  begins  Aug. 
11.  Application  deadline  is 
Apr.  30.  Contact  the  EMU 
Human  Resources  Office  at 
540  432-4108. 
Teaching  positions,  West  Fal- 
lowfield  Christian  School,  At- 
glen,  Pa.  Positions  available 
are  fifth  grade  teacher,  special 
education  teacher,  and  com- 
puter teacher.  Positions  begin 
in  September.  Contact  princi- 
pal Gary  G.  Sensenig  at  610 
593-5011. 

•  Change  of  address: 

Steve  Drudge,  6921  Highway  #7, 
Markham,  ON  L6B  1A8. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Calico  Rock  (Ariz.)  Menno- 
nite Fellowship:  Andrew 
Christian  Smith. 

Emmanuel,  Gainesville,  Fla.: 

Ricky  S.  Corbett. 
Finland,  Pennsburg,  Pa.: 

Spring  Ziegler,  Summer  Zieg- 
ler,  and  Laurel  Kolb. 

First,  Iowa  City,  Iowa:  Cathy 
Gingerich,  Ken  and  Judy 
Nafziger,  and  Jane  Thomas. 

Harrisonburg,  Va.:  Aaron 
Yoder,  Joel  Ours,  Heidi 
Green,  Trinda  Schlabach, 
Catherine  "Katie"  Brunk, 
Travis  Kisamore,  Mary  Hope 
Brenneman,  Audrey  Berk- 
shire, and  Alison  Trissel. 

Holyrood,  Edmonton,  Alta.: 
Don  and  Joyce  Baergen,  Gor- 
don Baergen,  Ray  and  Reta 
Cressman,  Brian  and  Heather 
Gobbet,  Ruth  Goudreau, 
Terry  and  Sue  Jantzi,  Carol 
Lint,  Byron  and  Melita  Rem- 
pel-Burkholder,  Don  and  Do- 
lores Roth,  Susan  Stinson, 
Robert  Stutzman,  Susan 
Taniguchi,  Ruth  and  Guen- 
ther  Toews,  Don  and  Inez 
Uchytil,  and  David  and  Vi- 
vian Wilde. 

Hopedale,  111.:  Bill  and  Helen 
Joan  Thompson. 

Kern  Road,  South  Bend, 
Ind.:  Mark  and  Carol  Stocks- 
dale. 

Lebanon,  Ore.:  Charles  Bon- 
ville  and  Linda  McCraven. 

North  Baltimore,  Md.:  Phyllis 
and  Kenton  Bontrager,  Jan 
and  Jonathan  Good-Bollinger, 
and  Karen  &  Donald  Vundla. 

Science  Ridge,  Sterling,  111.: 
Michael  Ray  Holmes,  Christi- 
na Anne  Holmes,  Richard 
Stinson,  and  Kathryn  Stin- 
son. 
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BIRTHS 


Bauman,  Lorraine  Lebert  and 
Kent,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  Nathan 
Craig  (first  child),  Mar.  1. 

Bender,  Patti  Becker  and 
Gary,  Tavistock,  Ont.,  De- 
laney  Cierra  (fourth  child), 
Mar.  7. 

Bergman,  Rita  Carpenter  and 
Eric,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Alexis  Kay 
(first  child),  Mar.  19. 

Brandeberry,  Dorothy  Oliver 
and  Terry,  Goshen,  Ind., 
Joseph  Dean  (third  child), 
Mar.  14. 

Chelton,  Christine  Fullom  and 
Paul,  Corry,  Pa.,  Rachel  Chris- 
tine (second  child),  Feb.  21. 

Clemens,  Amy  VonGunten  and 
Kent,  Columbia,  Md.,  Joseph 
Connor  (first  child),  Feb.  28. 

Clemmer,  Carol  Jones  and 
Ken,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  Luke 
Jarius  (fifth  child),  Mar.  14. 

Conrad,  Rhonda  Rondak  and 
Paul  G.,  Orrville,  Ohio,  Austin 
Jonathon  (first  child),  Aug.  13. 

Fielding,  Tracey  Sterling  and 
John,  Centerville,  Pa.,  Kiersten 
Lynn  (fourth  child),  Mai-.  18. 

Gingerich,  Maureen  Rhodes 
and  Dwight,  Kalona,  Iowa, 


Michaela  Raine  (first  child), 
born  Mar.  12,  received  for 
adoption  Mar.  14. 

Jutzi,  Jenny  von  Gunten  and 
Warren,  Parkhill,  Ont.,  Justin 
Charles  (first  child),  Mar.  11. 

Kiser,  Rebekah  Muth  and  Jef- 
frey, Stuarts  Draft,  Va., 
Faother  Justice  (fourth  child). 
Mar.  23. 

Lepley,  Lisa  Moore  and  Gary, 
Sterling,  Ohio,  Jarrod  Andrew 
(second  child),  Feb.  28. 

Roggie,  Marsha  Widrick  and 
Arlen,  Croghan,  N.Y.,  Marissa 
Angel  (second  child),  Mar.  19. 

Roth,  Charlene  Lauber  and  Vic- 
tor, Tofield,  Alta.,  Jordan 
Nicholas  (second  child),  Mar.  16. 

Schmitzer,  Cindi  Sedfedigan 
and  Michael,  Baltimore,  Md., 
Walker  Lewis  (second  child), 
Sept.  9. 

Schwartzentruber,  Sherry 
Bender  and  Marlin,  Waterloo, 
Ont.,  Blake  Emmanuel  (first 
child),  Mar.  17. 

Stauffer,  Shannon  Warfield 
and  David,  Orrville,  Ohio, 
Wesley  David  (second  child), 
May  3,  1996. 

Tompkins,  Debra  and  Stuart 
Sr.,  Lanexa,  Va.,  Brianne 
Caldwell  (fourth  child),  Mar.  4. 


MARRIAGES 


Graber-Miller:  Terry  Graber, 
Goshen,  Ind.  (Yellow  Creek), 
and  DeLane  Miller,  Goshen, 
Ind.  (Benton),  Mar.  22,  by 
Wesley  J.  Bontreger. 

Hilty-Miller:  Janelle  Hilty,  Mar- 
shallville,  Ohio  (Crown  Hill), 
and  Robert  Miller,  Goshen, 
Ind.  (Holdeman),  June  1,  1996, 
by  Dave  Heusinkveld. 

King-Pratt:  Mary  Ann  King, 
West  Liberty,  Ohio  (Warsaw), 
and  Lyle  Pratt,  Muskegon, 
Mich.  (Nazarene),  Feb.  16,  by 
John  A.  King. 

Riegsecker-Serres:  Rebecca 
Riegsecker,  Pettisville,  Ohio 
(Central),  and  Adam  Serres, 
Archbold,  Ohio  (Central), 
Mar.  22,  by  Randy  Nafziger. 


DEATHS 


Barge,  Ada  Mae  Hershey,  81. 

Born:  Mar.  11,  1915,  Gap, 
Pa.,  to  Frank  and  Lydia 
Buckwalter  Hershey.  Died: 
Jan.  17,  1997,  Ronks,  Pa.,  of 
cancer.  Survivors — husband: 
Melvin  K.  Barge;  children: 
Melvin  H.,  Kenneth  H.,  Janet 
B.  Hoover,  Lois  H.  Lynn, 
Norma  H.  Horst;  brothers 
and  sisters:  Frank,  Ephraim, 
and  Elmer  Hershey,  Esther 
Kolb,  Ruth  Denlinger;  9 
grandchildren,  5  great-grand- 
children. Funeral:  Jan.  21, 
Paradise  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Clair  Eby,  Mark  M.  Lea- 
man,  Fred  W.  Martin,  and 
Delmar  L.  Sauder.  Burial: 
Strasburg  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Butcher,  Herman  Dewey,  75, 
Newport  News,  Va.  Born: 
Oct.  6,  1921,  Job,  W.Va.,  to 
Dewey  and  Sylvia  Penning- 
ton Butcher.  Died:  Feb.  9, 
1997,  Newport  News,  Va.,  of 
congestive  heart  failure.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Gloria  Phillips 
Butcher;  children:  Herman 
D.  Jr.,  Joy  B.  Salsburg, 
Sylvia  B.  Newport;  brother 
and  sisters:  Lawrence  J.,  Vir- 
ginia B.  Cunningham,  Opal 
B.  Cunningham,  Ruth  B. 
Pennington,  Lillian  B.  Hertz- 
ler,  Juanita  Owens,  Elsie 
Bevins;  6  grandchildren. 
Congregational  membership: 
Providence  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral:  Feb.  12, 
Umphlett  Funeral  Home,  by 
Lewis  J.  Kraus,  Wesley 
Boyer,  Jim  Weston,  and 
Mark  Marvuglio.  Burial: 
Peninsula  Memorial  Park. 

Clark,  Mary  E.,  89,  Kinzer,  Pa. 
Born:  Dec.  22,  1907,  Salisbury 
Twp.,  Pa.,  to  Jesse  P.  and 


Elizabeth  Groff  Clark.  Died: 
Mar.  20,  1997,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Survivor — sister:  Esther  A. 
Clark.  Funeral:  Mar.  24, 
Kinzer  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Benjamin  L.  Clark,  Paul  L. 
Clark,  and  Jay  A.  Meek.  Buri- 
al: Hershey  Mennonite  Ceme- 
tery. 

Eigsti,  Steven  Ladd,  50, 

Menlo  Park,  Calif.  Born:  Dec. 
6,  1946,  Morton,  111.,  to  Clay- 
ton and  Mabel  Eigsti.  Died: 
Mar.  8,  1997,  Menlo  Park, 
Calif.  Survivors — wife:  Nancy 
Hunt  Eigsti;  son:  Taylor.  Pre- 
deceased by:  Shannon  (daugh- 
ter). Congregational  member- 
ship: First  Mennonite  Church, 
Morton,  111.  Funeral:  Mar.  21, 
First  United  Methodist 
Church. 

Fry,  Elmira  Horst,  90,  Eliza- 
bethtown,  Pa.  Born:  June  11, 
1906,  Dauphin  County,  Pa.,  to 
Jay  Christian  and  Mary  Ellen 
Stroupp  Horst.  Died:  Feb.  7, 
1997,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Paul  W., 
Ruth  Rhodes,  Mary  Groff;  11 
grandchildren,  18  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  John  W.  Fry  (husband) 
and  John  R.  (son).  Funeral 
and  burial:  Feb.  11,  Risser's 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Ralph 
Ginder,  Russell  Baer,  and 
Donald  Pickell. 

Godshall,  Clavton  Allebach, 
91,  Hickory,  N.C.  Born:  Apr. 

18,  1905,  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty, Pa.,  to  Enos  and  Katie 
Allebach  Godshall.  Died:  Mar. 

19,  1997,  Lenior,  N.C.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Geneva  Cook 
Godshall;  children:  Esther 
Bishop,  Ernest,  Evelyn  Nice, 
Elizabeth  Landis,  Edward; 
brother  and  sisters:  Paul, 
Kathryn  Myers,  Ella  Mae 
Detweiler;  16  grandchildren, 
31  great-grandchildren.  Pre- 
deceased by:  Edna  Detweiler 
Mininger  Godshall  (first 
wife).  Funeral  and  burial: 
Mar.  23,  Mountain  View  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Wellington 
Moyer. 

Groff,  J.  Elvin,  85,  Strasburg, 
Pa.  Born:  July  25,  1911,  East 
Lampeter  Twp.,  Pa.,  to  Elmer 
and  Edna  Meek  Groff.  Died: 
Feb.  16.  1997,  Lititz,  Pa.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Mary  E.  Ranck 
Groff;  children:  Evelyn  Hertz- 
ler,  Merle,  Edna  Mueller,  Ar- 
lene  Stewart;  brother  and  sis- 
ters: Rohrer,  Mary  Kunkle, 
Ruth;  10  grandchildren,  3 
great-grandchildren.  Funeral 
and  burial:  Feb.  20,  Strasburg 
Mennonite  Church,  by 
Raleigh  Rhodes,  John  Meek, 
and  Charles  Good. 

King,  Herman  E.,  74,  West 
Liberty,  Ohio.  Born:  Mar.  1, 
1923,  Champaign  County, 


Cycle  scenic,  historic 
Lancaster  County  for  the 
benefit  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee 


August  3-7,  1997 

road  apple 
ride  for  relief 


For  more  information, 
contact  Missy  Stoner  at 
the  address  below  or 
e-mail  mas@  mccus.org 
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'Kwavo.'  Winchester,  Va.  (MBM) — Jim  and  Carlyn  Kulp 
and  Al  and  Drew  Huyard  (left  to  right)  present  the  Benin 
folktale,  "Look  Straight  Ahead"  to  Stephens  City  Menno- 
nite  Church  during  a  March  missions  celebration. 
Stephens  City  Mennonite  Church  annually  focuses  on  a  dif- 
ferent area  of  mission  around  the  world  through  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  packets  on  mission.  The  greeting 
"Kwavo"  in  the  Fon  dialect  of  the  West  African  nation  wel- 
comed members  to  a  Saturday  evening  service.  The  week- 
end included  a  video  about  MBM  workers  in  Benin,  the 
folktale  drama,  a  Beninese  meal,  reports  from  four  youth 
who  had  spent  time  studying  about  Benin,  and  singing  of 
songs  with  Beninese-type  instruments. 

Some  140  congregations  have  used  this  year's  MBM  mis- 
sion packet,  "Benin:  Giving  God  the  Glory."  That's  up  25 
percent  from  last  year.  The  1997-98  missions  packet, 
"Brazilian  Blessings:  Arm  in  Arm,"  is  now  in  production. 


Ohio,  to  Lester  and  Elsie  Det- 
wiler  King.  Died:  Mar.  18, 
1997,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Velma  Head- 
ings Plank  King;  children:  V. 
Dale,  Steven  J.,  Rosemary 
Nunemacher;  stepchildren: 
Robert  Jr.,  and  Sam  Plank, 
Becky  Tretola,  Ann  Thorn- 
burg;  sister:  Helen  Yousey;  4 
grandchildren,  10  stepgrand- 
children,  one  stepgreat- 
grandchild.  Predeceased  by: 
Esther  King  King  (first  wife). 
Funeral:  Mar.  21,  Bethel 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Ben 
Eberly.  Burial:  Oak  Grove 
Cemetery. 
Lefever,  Anna  Mary  Huber, 
76,  Edmonton,  Alta.  Born: 
Oct.  4,  1920,  Lancaster  Coun- 
ty, Pa.,  to  David  and  Eliza- 
beth Huber.  Died:  Mar.  1, 


1997,  Edmonton,  Alta.  Sur- 
vivors— husband:  Leon  Le- 
fever; children:  David,  Dolly, 
Park;  sisters:  Alice  Cham- 
bers, Pauline  Shenk,  Frances 
Thomas.  Predeceased  by: 
Daniel  (son).  Funeral:  Mar.  5, 
Holyrood  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Jean-Jacques  Goulet. 
Lind,  Norman  Arthur,  82,  Al- 
bany, Ore.  Born:  Apr.  19, 
1914,  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  to  N. 
A.  and  Sarah  Flohr  Lind. 
Died:  Mar.  21,  1997,  Albany, 
Ore.  Survivors — wife:  Ethel 
Hartzler  Lind;  children:  Car- 
olyn Hockman,  Phyllis,  Cur- 
tis; brothers:  Millard,  Gilbert, 
Wilbert;  7  grandchildren,  3 
great-grandchildren.  Funeral: 
Mar.  25,  Albany  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Lynn  Miller,  Mil- 
lard, Gilbert,  and  Wilbert 


Lind.  Burial:  Willamette 
Memorial  Cemetery. 

Peachey,  Elizabeth  A. 
"Lizzie"  Hostetler,  85, 
Belleville,  Pa.  Born:  Aug.  17, 
1912,  to  David  and  Nancy 
Hostetler  Hostetler.  Died: 
Mar.  26,  1997,  Belleville,  Pa. 
Predeceased  by:  Samuel  Y. 
Peachey  (husband).  Funeral: 
Mar.  28,  Valley  View  Haven 
Chapel,  by  Philip  Barr  and 
Raymond  Peachey.  Burial:  Al- 
lensville  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Sommers,  Julia  Adonis  Gar- 
ber,  89,  Kokomo,  Ind.  Born: 
June  29,  1907,  Howard  Coun- 
ty, Ind.,  to  Joseph  and  Myrtle 
Littler  Garber.  Died:  Mar.  8, 
1997,  Arcadia,  Fla.  Sur- 
vivors— husband:  Albert  Som- 
mers; children:  Donna  Hens- 
ler,  Glen,  Max,  Norman,  and 
Dana;  sisters:  Ruth  Antosik, 
Mary  Albright;  10  grandchil- 
dren, 19  great-grandchildren. 
Funeral:  Mar.  12,  Howard- 
Miami  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Floyd  Sneary  and  T.  Lee 
Miller.  Burial:  Mast  Ceme- 
tery. 

Steckley,  Flossie  P.,  92,  Calico 
Rock,  Ariz.  Born:  Nov.  4, 
1905,  Pigeon,  Mich.  Died:  Feb. 
22,  1997,  Calico  Rock,  Ariz. 
Survivors — children:  Don, 
Linda  Miller.  Predeceased  by: 
John  Steckley  (husband).  Fu- 
neral: Feb.  26,  Calico  Rock 
Mennonite  Fellowship,  by 
Jonathan  A.  Smith. 

Stoll,  Fanny  Mae  Yoder,  88, 
Fargo,  N.D.  Born:  May  8, 
1908,  Rugby,  N.D.,  to  John 
and  Rhoda  Yoder.  Died:  Nov. 
22,  1996,  of  congestive  heart 
failure.  Survivors — children: 
Iva  Johnson,  Twila  Schrock, 
Joyce  Roth,  Ardys  Wyse,  Ter- 
rance,  John;  27  grandchil- 
dren, 39  great-grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  A.  J.  Stoll 
(husband).  Congregational 
membership:  Casselton  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral: 
Westminster  Presbyterian 
Church.  Burial:  Casselton 
City  Cemetery. 

Stutzman,  Jay,  67,  Adair, 
Okla.  Born:  Apr.  2,  1929, 
Haven,  Kan.,  to  Joe  and  Fan- 
nie Troyer  Stutzman.  Died: 
Mar.  6,  1997,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  of 
heart  failure.  Survivors — 
wife:  Clara  Mae  Miller  Stutz- 
man; children:  Loretta  Sher- 
man, Lynette  Hamill,  Curtis, 
Steve,  Glen,  Bob,  Earl;  sis- 
ters: Vera,  Edith,  Wilma  and 
Lorene  Yoder,  Edna  Miller; 
19  grandchildren,  2  great- 
grandchildren. Funeral  and 
burial:  Mar.  10,  Zion  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Duey 
Matthews  and  John  M.  Troy- 
er. 


Strickler,  Hiram  Nissley,  99, 

Lancaster,  Pa.  Born:  Feb.  9, 
1898,  Mount  Joy,  Pa.,  to 
Hiram  B.  and  Barbara  Nissley 
Strickler.  Died:  Mar.  9,  1997, 
Lancaster,  Pa.  Survivors — 
wife:  Vera  Herr  Strickler;  son: 
Hiram  H;  3  grandchildren,  7 
great-grandchildren.  Funeral: 
Mar.  15,  Landisville  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Sam  Thomas. 
Burial:  Salunga  Cemetery. 

Sutter,  Lula  M.  Nofsinger, 
99,  Peoria,  111.  Born:  Aug.  5, 
1897,  Washington,  111.,  to 
Peter  W.  and  Susan  Nafziger 
Nofsinger.  Died:  Mar.  13, 
1997,  Havana,  111.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Emery,  Vir- 
ginia Cole;  4  grandchildren,  6 
great-grandchildren,  5  great- 
great-grandchildren,  one 
stepgrandchild,  4  stepgreat- 
grandchildren.  Predeceased 
by:  Harvey  Sutter  (husband). 
Congregational  membership: 
First  Mennonite  Church  of 
Morton.  Funeral:  Mar.  15, 
Wilton  Mortuary,  by  Doane 
Brubaker.  Burial:  Union 
Cemetery. 

Swartz,  Dennis  Simeon,  59. 
Stuarts  Draft,  Va.  Born:  May 
31,  1937,  Elida,  Ohio,  to  John 
and  Martha  Stemen  Swartz. 
Died:  Mar.  8,  1997,  Stuarts 
Draft,  Va.,  of  a  heart  attack. 
Survivors — wife:  Louise  Har- 
ner  Swartz;  sons:  Jeff,  Bruce; 
brother  and  sisters:  John, 
Joyce  Showalter,  Mary  Case; 
2  grandchildren.  Funeral: 
Mar.  11,  Springdale  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Mark  and 
Kathy  Wenger  and  Richard 
Showalter.  Burial:  Augusta 
Memorial  Park. 

Unternahrer,  Mary,  78,  Cairo, 
Neb.  Born:  Aug.  4,  1918, 
Thurman,  Colo.,  to  Joseph 
and  Magdalina  Ruby  Unter- 
nahrer. Died:  Mar.  18,  1997, 
Cairo,  Neb.,  of  heart  failure. 
Survivors — brother  and  sis- 
ter: Joseph,  Elizabeth.  Funer- 
al and  burial:  Mar.  22,  Wood 
River  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Denton  R.  Jantzi. 

Wideman,  Elizabeth  Diefen- 
bacher,  88.  Elmira,  Ont. 
Born:  Apr.  8,  1908,  to  Leo 
and  Rachel  Diefenbacher. 
Died:  Mar.  18,  1997,  Kitchen- 
er, Ont.,  of  a  stroke.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Dorothy 
Sittler,  Ruby  Weber,  Harold, 
Clare,  James,  Edgar,  Carol 
Ringer,  Erma  Martin;  sisters: 
Melvina  Gingrich,  Ida  Weber; 
22  grandchildren,  18  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  George  Wideman  (hus- 
band). Funeral:  Mar.  21, 
Hawkesville  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Don  Penner. 
Burial:  Hawkesville  Ceme- 
tery. 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


How  Herman's  howl  helped  the  hungry 


Like  John  C.  Murray  (see  page  6),  I  had  been 
warned  about  beggars  before  I  traveled  to  Cal- 
cutta, India,  this  past  January  for  Mennonite 
World  Conference  Assembly  13.  "Don't  give  to 
anyone,"  I  was  told,  "or  you'll  get  mobbed." 

I  was  also  told  the  beggars  of  India  could  be 
organized,  operating  as  gangs  on  unsuspecting 
foreigners.  Sure  enough,  in  Madras  I  saw  it 
happen.  First  a  girl  of  nine  or  ten  with  a  mal- 
nourished infant  on  her  arm  approached  our 
group.  When  that  didn't  work,  a  woman — per- 
haps her  mother — came  out  of  the  bushes  and 
took  over.  No  more  successful,  she  was  joined 
by  an  older  woman,  obviously  in  charge  and 
much  better  dressed.  The  gang's  leader?  (My 
photo  of  this  group,  taken  surreptitiously  from 
the  bus,  appears  below). 

Even  more  demanding  were  India's  street 
vendors.  The  beggars  at  least  walked  at  your 
side  with  downcast  eyes  and  pleading  voices. 
The  vendors  blocked  your  way,  thrusting  their 
wares  into  your  face.  My  response:  no  eye 
contact,  no  photographs  (at  least  not  openly),  a 
firm  "no,"  and  keeping  moving. 

It  worked,  for  the  most  part.  But  halfway 
through  the  trip  I  was  startled  to  find  myself 
shouting  a  harsh  "no"  to  a  poor,  persistent 
beggar  girl.  "Is  this  really  what  Jesus  had  in 
mind?"  I  asked  myself  from  the  safety  of  the 
bus.  Like  Murray,  I  remembered  these  words: 
"Just  as  you  did  not  do  it  to  one  of  the  least  of 
these,  you  did  not  do  it  to  me"  (Matt.  25:45). 

What  does  that  mean  for  modern-day  follow- 
ers of  Jesus?  I  got  one  clue  from  another  mem- 
ber of  our  group,  Herman,  on  the  way  to  the  Taj 
Mahal.  The  tour  bus  had  taken  us  only  so  far, 
leaving  us  out  to  walk  the  last  half  mile  to  the 
entrance — clearly  calculated  to  get  us  exposed 
to  the  vendors  and  souvenir  stands. 

It  was  tough  going,  with  walking  almost 
impossible.  Finally  Herman  had  had  too  much. 
With  a  howl,  he  leaped  a  full  foot  into  the  air, 
shuddering  on  the  way  up  and  the  way  down.  It 
was  the  funniest  performance  I've  ever  seen 
from  a  68-year-old  Mennonite  pastor. 

Our  group  broke  down  laughing.  So  did  the 
teenager  who  had  been  trying  to  sell  Herman 
an  imitation  jade  elephant.  In  quick  Hindi,  he 
told  his  fellow  vendors  what  had  happened,  and 
they  too  broke  into  grins. 

Suddenly  we  were  no  longer  rich  Americans 


bombarded  by  a  group  of  India's  poor.  We  were 
all  human  beings,  caught  for  a  moment  in 
wonder  and  merriment.  Even  though  we  could 
not  understand  each  other's  language,  through 
smiles  and  gestures  we  told  each  other  how 
funny  the  white-haired  American  had  been. 

We  in  North  America  have  made  it  too  easy 
to  relate  to  the  poor.  We  so  easily  give  to  a 
relief  agency  or  a  mission  board  and  think  our 
work  is  done.  To  do  only  that  is  to  put  the 
needy  into  boxes,  stereotyping  who  they  are 
and  how  they  ought  to  act. 

What  we  forget  is  that  the  hungry  and  the 
naked  are  also  people,  individuals  with  dreams 
and  aspirations — most  of  which,  unlike  ours, 
will  never  be  realized.  We  forget  they  are  peo- 
ple who,  given  a  chance,  can  share  in  the  de- 
lights of  life — including  the  antics  of  a  Menno- 
nite preacher  told  to  buy  once  too  often. 

I  find  it  fascinating  that,  when  the  righteous 
are  commended  by  God  in  Matthew  25,  they 
have  no  idea  why.  Feeding  the  hungry,  wel- 
coming the  stranger,  and  clothing  the  naked 
were  so  much  a  part  of  their  lives  they  were 
surprised  to  discover  it  was  also  God's  will. 

That  could  only  happen  to  people  who  knew 
the  recipients  of  their  actions  so  well  that  they 
seemed  a  natural  extension  of  themselves.  It 
comes  only  from  being  so  in  tune  with  those  in 
need  that  to  help  is  something  one  does  without 
even  thinking  about  it. 

That's  what  happened  to  Murray  when  he 
met  Gorgipa  in  India  (see  page  6).  He 
came  to  see  him,  not  as  a  beggar,  but  as  a 
person.  Murray  did  this,  first  of  all,  by  learning 
his  name.  Then  he  touched  him — one  of  the 
greatest  contributions  to  dignity  one  can  give 
another.  In  that  touch,  Murray  found  even 
more  healing  for  himself  than  for  Gorgipa. 

I  wish  I  could  say  the  same.  By  the  time  my 
attitude  toward  what  I  was  seeing  and  exper- 
iencing was  softening,  my  time  in  India  was 
almost  over.  Even  then,  I  still  could  not  bring 
myself  to  take  the  risk  of  getting  involved.  In 
my  final  confrontation  with  a  beggar  just  before 
leaving  Delhi,  I  tried  to  say  "no"  politely  as  I 
boarded  the  bus.  From  the  window  I  looked  out 
at  the  girl  who  had  been  trying  to  sell  me  a 
cheap  trinket.  I  decided  to  smile  and  wave.  She 
smiled  back. — jlp 
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What  do  we  do  when  the  storms  of  daily  life  threaten? 
Who  of  us  hasn't  joined  with  the  disciples  in  asking 
our  God,  "Don't  you  care  about  what  happens  to  us?" 
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Questions  Jesus  asked  (1): 

Why  are  yo  u 
so  afraid? 

Beginning  a  new  series  on  Jesus*  ques- 
tions. These  give  us  more  than  answers. 
They  communicate  feelings,  make  judg- 
ments, tell  us  about  the  one  who  is  asking. 


to  maKe 


Shirley  H.  Showalter  inaugurated 

as  president  of  Goshen  College  9 


uestions  give  us  more  than  just  inibr- 
(mation.  We  use  them  in  indirect  ways  to 
communicate  feelings.  We  also  use  them 
to  mSke  judgmental  comments  when  a  clear 
statement  of  feeling  might  be  too  scary. 

Questions  also  reveal  a  lot  about  those  who 
ask  them.  In  Mark  4:35-41,  when  Jesus'  disci- 
ples were  caught  in  a  storm  at  sea,  they  asked 
a  number  of  questions  that  help  us  today  un- 
derstand who  they  were  and  what  the  story 
means. 

At  first  glance,  this  story  of  Jesus  and  his 
disciples  at  sea  appears  to  be  about  a  boat  ride 
that  suddenly  turns  vicious.  Is  Mark  simply 
providing  a  travelogue  about  what  happened 
one  night,  or  is  this  story  intended  to  provide 
insights  into  our  human  experience  of  faith? 

Jewish  storytelling  is  filled  with  images 
drawn  from  beliefs  about  God.  One  of  these 
was  that  the  original  act  of  Creation  involved  a 
cosmic  struggle  between  God  and  the  forces  of 
chaos.  In  this  struggle,  God  ultimately  was 
victorious  by  creating  order  in  the  universe.  "In 


by  Don 
Blosser 


Is  there  something  about  our  human 
condition,  standing  in  the  presence  of 
God  in  our  hour  of  need,  that  still 
makes  us  try  to  manipulate  our  God? 


the  beginning,  when  God  began  to  create,  the 
earth  was  without  form  and  void,  and  darkness 
was  on  the  face  of  the  earth"  (Gen.  1:1-2). 
Chaos  and  evil  were  identified  with  the  sea, 
storms,  and  darkness — each  of  which  was  a 
frightening  image  for  the  ancient  traveler. 
Each  image  confronted  the  disciples  on  this 
particular  journey. 

The  ability  to  control  the  sea  was  regarded 
as  evidence  of  divine  power.  The  image  of 
the  tiny  ship  being  tossed  about  by  capri- 
cious winds  and  waves  at  sea  portrays 
frightening  helplessness.  The  image  of  the 
storm  at  sea  was  frequently  used  as  a  meta- 
phor for  the  forces  of  evil  in  the  world,  trying  to 
revert  to  the  chaos  that  existed  before  Creation 
and  from  which  only  the  power  of  God  could 
save  them.  "O  Lord  God  of  hosts,  who  is  as 
mighty  as  you  are?  .  .  .  You  rule  the  raging  of 
the  sea;  when  its  waves  rise,  you  still  them" 
(Ps.  89:8-9). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ability  to  sleep  peace- 
fully in  the  midst  of  the  storm  was  the  sign  of 
perfect  trust  in  the  sustaining  power  of  God.  "I 
will  lie  down  and  sleep  in  peace,  for  you  alone, 
O  Lord,  cause  me  to  live  in  safety"  (Ps.  4:8). 

At  times  in  Israel's  history,  national  peril  or 
personal  disaster  made  that  level  of  trust  diffi- 
cult. It  seemed  as  though  God  had  lost  interest 
in  the  people  and  that  the  watchful  care  of  God 
had  been  withdrawn.  During  those  times,  Is- 
rael's writers  sometimes  referred  to  God  as 
being  asleep,  and  they  tried  to  wake  God  so 


In  this  issue,  Gospel  Herald  begins  a  new  series  of 
biblical  exposition  articles  on  the  questions  which 
Jesus  asked  during  his  life  on  earth.  Taken  from 
the  four  Gospels,  12  different  questions  will  form 
the  basis  for  articles  by  12  different  authors  during 
the  next  twelve  weeks. 

Your  reactions  to  this  series 
are  welcomed.  They   


will  be  printed  in 
"Readers  Say. " 
Send  them  to  Ques- 
tions, Gospel  Herald, 
616  Walnut  Ave., 
Scottdale,  PA  15683. 
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they  might  receive  the  help  that  was  so  desper- 
ately needed.  "Wake  up!  Why  do  you  sleep,  O 
Lord?.  .  .  Why  do  you  hide  your  face?  Why  do 
you  forget  our  affliction  and  oppression?"  (Ps. 
44:23-24). 

Against  this  background  of  storms  at  sea, 
fishermen  being  afraid,  and  a  fear  that  God  was 
not  going  to  save  them,  this  story  in  Mark  4:35- 
41  suddenly  takes  on  a 
reality  that  we  also  ex- 
perience. What  do 
we  do  when  the 
storms  and  pres- 
sures of  daily  living 
threaten  to  over- 
whelm us?  Who 
among  us  has  not 
joined  the  disciples  in 
asking  God,  "Don't 
you  care  about  what 
happens  to  us?" 

For  three  years  our 
family  lived  in  a  small 
fishing  village  just  out- 
side of  St.  Andrews, 
Scotland.  The  coastline 
was  dotted  with  a 
string  of  fishing 
villages,  and  every 
week  fishing  boats  were 
launched  from  the 
villages  far  out  into  the 
North  Sea.  On  average,  one 
person  died  each  year,  the 
victim  of  fierce  North  Sea  storms  that  swept 
across  the  sea  so  quickly  that  no  fishing  boat 
could  outrun  them. 

We  learned  how  it  felt  to  stand  with  local 
family  members  at  the  harbor  in  the  middle  of 
a  storm  at  night,  with  waves  crashing  over  the 
harbor  walls,  anxiously  watching  for  the  boats 
to  come  home.  One  night  one  of  the  boats  did 
not  come  home,  and  six  men  were  lost  at  sea. 
All  were  professional  fishermen  who  knew  the 
sea  and  the  risks  involved  in  making  a  living  on 
the  sea. 

The  common  funeral  was  held  in  the  village 
church,  and  with  their  solid  trust  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  these  families  sang  about  the  God 
who  is  greater  than  the  sea,  who  rides  upon  the 
storm,  and  in  whose  powerful  hand  we  all  live 
our  daily  lives.  Although  I  didn't  agree  with  that 
kind  of  "it  was  God's  will"  theology,  I  was 
impressed  with  their  faith  in  the  midst  of  enor- 
mous grief,  with  their  pledge  to  God  to  continue 
as  people  of  faith  because  "our  God  rules  the  sea," 
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and  with  their  belief  that  God  was  present  with 
their  husbands,  sons,  and  fathers  in  that  boat. 

The  disciples  turned  to  Jesus,  irritated,  and 
the  question  they  asked  implied  a  rebuke  that 
Jesus  was  not  doing 
what  he  was  supposed 
to  be  doing.  After  all,  he 
should  care  about 
their  situation 
and  should  do 
something  which 
would  solve  their 
problem. 

How  similarly 
we  act  in  our  own 
conversations 
with  God.  Would 
it  not  have  been 
more  honest  for 
them  to  have 
awakened 
Jesus  with  the 
simple  mes- 
sage, "Master, 
we  are  in 
danger;  we 
need  your 
help!"  Is  there 
something  about 
our  human 
condition,  stand- 
ing in  the  presence  of  God  in  our  hour  of  need, 
that  makes  us  try  to  manipulate  God?  Are  we 
afraid  to  admit  our  own  humanness  and  our 
own  fears?  Is  this  why  we  are  tempted  to  ad- 
monish God  for  not  being  "godly  enough"? 

The  response  of  Jesus  is  so  simple  and  di- 
rect: "Why  are  you  so  afraid?  Do  you  not 
still  have  faith  in  me?"  His  response  has 
led  some  people  to  believe  that  if  we  have  faith, 
all  the  storms  of  our  lives  will  be  calmed  and 
the  presence  of  Jesus  will  save  us  from  danger. 

The  Scriptures,  however,  do  not  promise  that 
we  will  be  spared  all  pain  in  this  life.  What 
does  Jesus  promise?  We  automatically  think 
that  the  protection  of  God  should  keep  us  safe 
right  now  in  our  own  particular  location  and 
experience.  We  easily  assume  that  this  is  our 
divine  right  as  God's  children.  But  to  have 
faith  in  God  means  that  we  believe  that  Jesus 
was  right  in  what  he  taught  about  the  nature 
of  God,  even  when  it  does  not  feel  that  way  to 
us.  We  will  continue  to  believe  that  the  way 
Jesus  taught  is  in  fact  God's  way,  and  we  will 
continue  to  be  people  of  faith  even  when  life  is 


And  this  is  his  commandment, 
that  we  should  believe  in  the 
name  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ 
and  love  one  another,  just  as 
he  has  commanded  us.  All  who 
obey  his  commandments  abide 
in  him.—l  John  3:23-24a,  NRSV 


(continued 
on  page  6) 
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What  did  the  Spirit  say  to  the 


Mennonites  from  around  the  world  left 
India  1997  in  Calcutta  full  of  enthusi- 
asm and  praise.  How  did  the  churches  of 
the  host  country  experience  this  event? 

by  John  A.  Lapp 


Today  when  D.  C.  Gorai,  bishop  of  Calcutta 
for  the  Church  of  North  India,  wants  to 
prod  and  encourage  the  pastors  and 
people  of  his  diocese,  he  says,  "See  what  the 
Mennonites  have  done."  He  refers,  of  course,  to 
the  highly  successful  Mennonite  World  Confer- 
ence Assembly  13  held  three  months  ago  in 
Calcutta. 

The  equally  enthusiastic  Alex  Abraham, 
reporter  for  one  of  Calcutta's  leading  dailies, 
The  Telegraph,  described  this  event  as  "pro- 
moting solidarity  around  the  world  while  dis- 
covering Calcutta  to  be  a  city  with  a  large 
heart."  The  North  American  Mennonite  press 
also  has  carried  substantial  positive  reports  on 
this  event. 

But  how  did  the  Indian  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  churches  respond  to  this 
world  assembly  held  on  their  soil?  Did  they 
hear  the  Spirit  speaking  to  their  churches  as 
the  result  of  Mennonite  World  Conference 
Assembly  13? 

To  find  out,  I  talked  with  Anabaptists  from 
various  parts  of  India  a  month  or  two  after  this 
world  event.  While  these  observations  are  from 
only  a  few  dozen  of  the  3,000  who  attended 
Assembly  Gathered  and  the  hundreds  more 
who  interacted  with  Assembly  Scattered  visi- 
tors who  went  to  homes  and  congregations, 
many  are  by  leaders  of  the  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  churches  in  India. 

^^^^^^^^     One  goes  to  few  church 

services  or  other  meetings 
in  these  conferences  without  singing  Bishop 
Shant  Kunjam's  catchy  melody  "Hear  What  the 
Spirit  Is  Saying  to  the  Churches."  That  theme 
song  of  the  assembly — "to  the  churches,  to 
God's  people,  may  we  hear  what  you've  heard, 
our  brothers,  our  sisters;  may  we  follow,  obey 
what  we've  heard" — highlights  the  creativity 
Mennonites  and  Brethren  in  Christ  put  into 
this  meeting. 

Organizing  the  large  assembly  was  hard 


work,  but  what  continues  to  glow  for  Indian 
Mennonites  are  the  memories  of  "a  happy 
meeting,"  new  and  renewed  friendships,  and 
inspiring  worship.  Indeed,  Indians  frequently 
describe  the  event  as  "inspiring."  One  of  the 
first  items  mentioned  in  most  of  my  conversa- 
tions with  Indian  Mennonites  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  was  the  power  and  meaning  of  the  final 
communion  service — they  took  communion  with 
participants  from  more  than  60  countries. 

This  once-in-a-lifetime  experience  for  most 
Indian  participants  is  remembered  as  a  time  of 
celebrating  solidarity  with  each  other  and  one- 
ness in  Jesus  the  Christ.  One  church  leader  said 
the  assembly  could  be  summarized  in  three 
words:  "unity,  obedience,  and  reconciliation." 

United  Missionary  Church  pastor  Pronoy 
Sarkar  from  Calcutta  has  attended  every  Men- 
nonite World  Conference  assembly  since  1972. 

This  assembly  brought  a  new  sense  of 
identity  to  the  churches  in  India,  he  said.  It 
engendered  "a  sense  of  belonging  to  a  large 
body,  with  an  understanding  of  what  kind  of 
body  we  are." 

♦     ^     ^     ♦     This  sense  of  country  iden- 
tity comes  through  in  the 
comments  of  numerous  Indians  who  observed 
that  they  never  knew  there  were  so  many  Ana- 
baptists in  their  own  country.  They  learned 
that  they  have  a  tradition  as  authentic  as  their 
Methodist,  Baptist,  Church  of  South  India,  and 
Church  of  North  India  neighbors. 

The  hymn  "We  Are  Strangers  No  More"  in  the 
MWC  songbook  expresses  the  local  and  global 
character  of  this  identity.  One  church  leader 
noted  that  the  assembly  gave  the  feeling  of 
being  part  of  "a  large  and  powerful  Mennonite 
community."  Another  said,  "Our  horizons  were 
broadened,"  and  another  said,  "We  felt  a  one- 
ness with  the  church  located  in  64  countries." 

The  Assembly  Scattered  visits  to  the  homes 
and  congregations  in  the  major  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  centers  contributed  much  to 
the  sense  of  solidarity.  Bihar  Brethren  in 
Christ  hosted  the  first  African  visitors  in  their 
villages.  West  Bengal  Missionary  Church  con- 
gregations felt  the  elation  of  hosting  a  global 
meeting.  Mennonites  in  Andhra  Pradesh  and 
Madhya  Pradesh  celebrated  the  return  of  for- 
mer missionaries  and  their  children  and  made 
connections  with  new  friends. 

Hannah  Joseph  called  the  assembly  a  rare 
chance  and  "a  historic  event  for  the  Indian 
Mennonite  Church."  The  great  joy  of  the  mo- 
ment also  heightened  the  despair  of  those  who 
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are  anguished  over  the  tensions  and  divisions 
in  several  Mennonite  conferences. 

For  those  in  India  who  travel  frequently  or 
who  have  attended  previous  Mennonite  World 
Conference  assemblies,  the  size  of  the  city  and 
the  event  was  not  so  surprising.  But  for  people 
who  had  never  been  in  a  metropolis  before, 
Calcutta  was  mind-boggling.  Most  of  the  3,000 
Indian  participants  had  never  been  more  than 
100  miles  from  home  before  this  event. 

A  leading  pastor  and  his  wife  observed  that  it 
was  "the  first  time  that  we  have  attended  such 
a  big  meeting."  They  added  that  the  "rich 
fellowship  and  sharing  in  prayer  changed  our 
perceptions  and  renewed  our  lives." 

The  discovery  of  shared  suffering  was  impor- 
tant to  many  who  attended  the  assembly.  Men- 
nonite Brethren  church  leader  P.  Menno  Joel 
noted  that  "there  are  others  who  are  really 
suffering  for  Christ,  more  than  we  are  as  a 
minority  community." 

In  my  interviews,  Indian  Mennonites  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  frequently  connected  the 
assembly  to  their  anticipation  of  heaven.  One 
called  it  a  "mini-heaven"  and  another  saw  the 
assembly  as  "a  foretaste  of  the  heavenly  ban- 
quet." Numerous  people  called  the  assembly  "a 
mountain-top  experience." 

Indian  Mennonites  and  Brethren  in  Christ 
were  elated  by  the  fact  that  they  successfully 


organized  such  a  large  event.  "Without  team 
spirit  it  would  have  been  impossible,"  said  one. 
Some  initial  confusion  in  arrangements  was 
quickly  forgotten  in  the  afterglow  and  satisfac- 
tion of  a  job  well  done.  Some  are  now  consider- 
ing planning  another  conference  in  three  years 
just  for  Indian  Anabaptists. 

They  were  proud  of  Pronoy  Sarkar's  leader- 
ship of  the  planning  committee,  Margaret 
Devadason's  coordination  of  the  entire  project, 
J.  P.  Masih's  masterful  leading  of  the  public 
meetings,  Prem  Bagh's  music  leadership, 
Chandra  Shaker  Gier's  translation  of  Hindi  and 
English,  P.  B.  Arnold's  service  on  the  MWC 
executive  committee,  and  Premaleela  and  E.  D. 
Solomon's  closing  litany. 

▼     ▼     ▼     ▼     Most  Indians  thought  the 
assembly  arrangements  in 
Calcutta  were  exceptional.  Some  thought  the 
simple  beauty  and  unpretentiousness  of  the 
worship  shamiana  (tent)  should  become  a  mod- 
el for  more  such  gatherings.  "Revive  the  tent 
culture  [of  the  Old  Testament],"  one  exclaimed. 

Several  noted  how  satisfying  it  was  that  no 
politicians  were  present  to  thwart  the  schedule 
and  no  "chief  guests"  who  would  have  overshad- 
owed the  affair.  One  observed,  "We  were  the 
chief  guests.  God  spoke  through  all  the  people." 

Since  January  there  have  been  deadly  fires  at 
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What  did  the  Spirit  say 

to  the  Anabaptists  of  India? 


(continued        large  festivities  in  Orissa  and  Calcutta.  Some 
from  page  5)      recycled  MWC  shamiana  cloth  burned  in  one  of 
these  in  Calcutta.  Quite  appropriately,  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Mennonite  Chris- 
tian Service  Fellowship  of  India,  which 
sponsored  the  Assembly,  at  its  first  post- 
conference  meeting,  thanked  God  for  safety 
during  the  conference. 

+     ^     +     ♦     ♦     ♦     ♦     The  program  for  youth 

and  children  also  received 
high  compliments.  One  local  leader  reported 
that  her  first  words  to  her  husband  on  returning 
from  Calcutta  were  about  the  enthusiasm  of 
their  children.  Young  people  felt  they  were  an 
integral  part,  not  an  add-on. 

The  prominent  role  of  women  in  the  morning 
program  surprised  some  Indian  participants. 
That  was  as  historic  for  some  as  the  meeting 
itself.  The  women's  sectional  meetings  "encour- 
aged and  empowered,"  said  one  participant. 

There  were  also  a  few  criticisms.  Some 
church  leaders  wondered  why  Indian  Chris- 
tians did  not  play  a  larger  role  in  leading 
seminars.  A  few  wished  for  a  more  evangelistic 
style  of  preaching.  Many  could  not  understand 
why  some  in  the  crowd  milled  around  during 
the  mass  meetings  or  why  multiple  activities — 
seminars,  tours,  Global  Village  activities — hap- 


pened at  the  same  time.  Some  Bengalis  noted 
all  the  signs  were  in  Hindi,  English,  and  Telu- 
gu — not  Bengali.  But  these  were  minor  rum- 
blings in  the  midst  of  enormous  satisfaction. 
Most  of  those  who  were  present  would  like  to 
attend  another  Mennonite  World  Conference 
Assembly. 

Their  words  to  the  African  hosts  for  the  next 
assembly  include:  enjoy  the  opportunity,  plan 
well  in  advance,  with  God's  help  you  can  do  big 
things,  pray  incessantly,  and  make  the  next 
assembly  even  more  successful. 

What  did  the  Spirit  say  to  the  church  in 
India?  Margaret  Devadason,  assembly  coor- 
dinator, summarizes  it  well:  "Assembly  13  was 
a  significant  spiritual  and  Mennonite  family 
bonding  experience  celebrating  the  joy  of  God's 
presence  among  us.  Interaction  in  sessions, 
workshops,  tea  breaks,  meals,  and  tours  were 
all  moments  when  the  Spirit  could  speak  to  the 
churches  through  the  people.  The  Lord  will 
surely  continue  to  build  on  this  experience  to 
further  extend  the  kingdom." 

John  A.  Lapp,  Akron,  Pa.,  and  his  wife,  Alice, 
spent  several  months  before  and  after  Menno- 
nite World  Conference  Assembly  13  teaching  at 
Bishops'  College  in  Calcutta.  They  plan  to 
return  to  the  States  on  April  26. 


Why  are  you  so  afraid? 


(continued 
from  page  3) 


scary.  This  means  that  we  will  live  as  God  calls 
us  to  live,  believing  that  in  Jesus  we  have  the 
truth  of  God  being  lived  in  our  presence. 

If  that  is  true,  why  are  we  so  afraid?  Fear  is  a 
natural  human  reaction  to  things  we  don't 
understand  or  things  we  can't  control.  Might 
Jesus  ask  us  today  why  we  are  so  afraid  of 
people  who  are  different  from  us,  of  experiences 
which  are  new  to  us,  or  of  the  future  which  is 
unknown  to  us?  If  we  have  faith  in  Jesus,  can 
we  believe  that  Jesus  is  with  us  as  we  reach  out 
to  new  people,  offering  inclusion  and  accept- 
ance? Is  it  inevitable  that  we  will  be  shaped  by 
cultural  values  which  push  others  away  because 
we  see  only  how  they  are  different  from  us  and 
do  not  see  how  they  will  enrich  our  lives? 

If  we  are  people  of  faith,  can  we  risk  sharing 
what  we  have  with  others  who  are  in  need,  be- 
lieving that  when  we  have  need,  others  who 
also  believe  in  Jesus  will  share  with  us?  Or  do 
we  see  only  the  security  of  a  selfish  economic 


system  which  argues  that  each  of  us  must  take 
care  of  ourselves  and  ignores  or  denies  the  secu- 
rity that  comes  from  being  a  member  of  God's 
caring  community  of  people? 

Where  do  we  go  when  we  are  struck  and 
buffeted  by  storms  in  the  night?  Is  it  still  all 
right  to  turn  to  God  and  to  cry  out,  "Lord,  we 
are  in  danger;  we  need  your  help"?  My  fear  is 
that  when  people  cry  out  in  fear,  the  church 
(the  living  body  of  Christ)  will  not  hear  their 
cry  and  they  will  perish.  May  God  grant  us  ears 
to  hear  and  the  courage  to  venture  out  into  the 
storms  of  life  so  others  may  be  saved. 

Don  Blosser  is  chair  of  the  Bible,  religion,  and 
philosophy  department  at  Goshen  (Ind.)  College. 
After  17  years  as  a  pastor,  he  earned  a  doctorate 
in  New  Testament  at  St.  Andrews,  Scotland.  He 
is  a  member  of  College  Mennonite  Church  in 
Goshen,  Ind.,  and  he  and  his  wife,  Carolyn, 
have  five  children  and  three  grandchildren. 
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In  the  "Readers  Say"  section  of  the 
Mar.  25  issue  of  Gospel  Herald,  Ian 
Duckham  of  Australia  states  that 
there  was  inaccurate  reporting  regard- 
ing Anabaptists  from  Australia  present 
at  Mennonite  World  Conference  As- 
sembly 13  in  Calcutta,  India.  We  would 
like  to  confirm  that  there  were  people 
there  from  that  continent.  One  Austra- 
lian couple  served  as  ushers  with  us 
during  the  conference. 

We  enjoyed  reading  the  interesting 
articles  printed  in  Gospel  Herald  about 
the  various  activities  at  Mennonite 
World  Conference. 

Gordon  and  Velda  Beidler 
Barto,  Pa. 

I have  read  one  too  many  letters  con- 
demning Gospel  Herald  for  publish- 
ing articles  and  photos  regarding 
homosexuality  ("Readers  Say,"  Mar. 
18,  25)  in  the  church  and  I  must  de- 
fend the  editorial  decisions.  While  Gos- 
pel Herald  may  be  considered  "the 
official  publication  of  the  Mennonite 
Church,"  such  distinction  does  not,  and 
should  not,  preclude  it  from  addressing 
issues  that  lie  outside  the  church's 
"official"  stance.  The  magazine  itself 
states  that  it  "seeks  to  inform,  inspire, 
and  lead  in  analysis  and  discussion  of 
decisions  facing  the  church."  It  does 
not  presume  to  be  a  blueprint  of  the 
church's  official  stance — that  can  be 
found  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  in  a 
Mennonite  Prospective  and  in  various 
statements  approved  at  churchwide 
conferences. 

As  I  see  it,  Gospel  Herald  seeks  to  be 
representative  of  the  whole  Mennonite 
Church,  even  those  who  are  not  in 
complete  agreement  with  its  official 
statements.  Just  as  not  all  U.S.  citi- 
zens (myself  included)  subscribe  to  all 
"official"  U.S.  decisions,  statements 
and  actions,  so  is  the  case  within  the 
church — as  much  as  we  may  want  to 
deny  it.  The  church  is  made  up  of 
human  beings,  not  robots.  While  we 
belong  to  the  same  denomination,  we 
still  think  for  ourselves  and  our  opin- 
ions on  certain  issues  vary.  A  discus- 
sion of  those  opinions — in  formats  such 
as  "Readers  Say"  as  well  as  in  arti- 
cles— is  entirely  appropriate  for  Gospel 
Herald. 

The  day  Gospel  Herald  starts  cen- 
soring pertinent  issues  affecting  our 
faith  and  fellowship  with  one  another 
as  Mennonites  will  be  the  day  I  cancel 
my  subscription.  I  commend  Lome  and 


Valerie  for  their  consistent,  thorough 
coverage  of  the  entire  church. 

Ann  M.  Garber 

Goshen,  Ind. 

Erma  Kramer  says  in  her  letter 
("Readers  Say,"  Mar.  18)  that 
she  knows  of  no  Scripture  in 
which  Christ  says  it  is  permissible  to 
divorce  and  remarry.  There  is  more 
than  one  interpretation  of  what  Jesus 
taught  about  divorce  and  remarriage, 
however.  According  to  the  NRSV  ver- 
sion of  Matt.  5:32,  Jesus  said,  "But  I 
say  to  you  that  anyone  who  divorces 
his  wife,  except  on  the  ground  of  un- 
chastity,  causes  her  to  commit  adul- 
tery; and  whoever  marries  a  divorced 
woman  commits  adultery." 

In  his  book  The  Interpretation  of  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel  (Wartburg  Press, 
1943),  R.  C.  H.  Lenski  proposes  a  dif- 
ferent translation:  "I  say  to  you  that 
every  man  releasing  his  wife  without 
cause  of  fornication  brings  about  that 
she  is  stigmatized  as  adulterous,  and 
he  who  shall  marry  her  that  has  been 
released  is  stigmatized  as  adulterous." 

According  to  this  second  interpreta- 
tion, a  man  divorcing  a  faithful  wife 
unfairly  stigmatizes  her  and  whoever 
she  later  marries  as  being  adulterous. 
This  interpretation  assumes  that  the 
divorced  woman  is  free  to  remarry.  So 
the  idea  that  divorce  and  remarriage 
were  forbidden  by  Jesus  in  all  circum- 
stances is  debatable. 
Jerry  C.  Stanaway 
Lombard,  III. 

I was  intrigued  with  Ryan  Ahlgrim's 
essay  about  finding  a  Jesus  "with  his 
skin  on"  (One  Day  We  Will  Find 
Jesus  with  His  Skin  On,  Apr.  1) — a 
very  nice  sermonic  touch!  I  think  that 
his  use  of  the  command  to  go  to  Galilee 
to  meet  the  risen  Christ  as  a  metaphor 
for  our  finding  a  real,  living  Jesus  is 


Pontius'  Puddle 


correct.  But  I  was  disappointed  with  his 
making  it  only  an  inward,  personal 
journey  that  ends  in  the  discovery  of 
Jesus  when  we  knock  on  the  door  and 
are  welcomed  into  his  presence. 

Is  not  the  road  back  to  Galilee,  like 
the  path  down  from  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration,  a  path  back  to  the 
arena  of  service  in  his  cause?  Is  it  not 
as  we  participate  in  his  mission,  iden- 
tifying with  those  whom  he  came  to 
seek  and  save,  that  we  witness  his 
transforming  presence — both  in  their 
lives  and  our  own? 

Norman  Kraus 

Harrisonburg,  Va. 

What  sadness  I  felt  when  I 
finished  The  End  Is  Not  for 
Us  to  Know  ("Mennobytes," 
Mar.  25).  It  shows  how  the  blind  lead 
the  blind  and  that  scoffers  will  come. 

For  a  college  professor  to  compare  us 
who  search  the  Scripture  for  under- 
standing endtime  events  to  things  that 
are  detestable  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah 
follows  the  pattern  of  the  teaching  of 
the  Pharisees.  To  suggest  that  Christ 
may  catch  us  by  surprise  at  a  "proph- 
ecy conference"  is  scoffing. 

Scripture  verifies  that  God  will  reveal 
himself  at  the  appointed  times.  To  me, 
this  means  the  spring  or  the  fall.  We 
are  to  live  every  day  as  though  he  will 
appear.  Why  not  talk  it,  celebrate  it, 
and  teach  it?  Will  you  join  with  us  in 
watching  and  celebrating,  or  continue 
scoffing  and  refuse  to  search  the  Scrip- 
ture to  see  if  these  things  are  true? 
David  Tennefoss 
Shreve,  Ohio 

Gospel  Herald  welcomes  letters  in  re- 
sponse to  our  news  and  features.  We 
reserve  the  right  to  edit  all  letters  for 
clarity  and  length.  Send  them  to  "Read- 
ers Say,"  Gospel  Herald,  616  Walnut 
Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683. 
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'Wedding  jitters': 

MCGB  gives  nod  to  integration  proposals 
with  counsel,  cautions,  and  concerns 


Kalona,  Iowa — For  most  of  the  three 
days  the  Mennonite  Church  General 
Board  (MCGB)  met  at  Iowa  Mennonite 
School,  Apr.  10-12,  outside  they  wit- 
nessed a  major  Midwest  spring  snow- 
storm. Inside,  members  struggled  to 
keep  from  getting  buried  under  a  myriad 
of  details  related  to  merging  the  Menno- 
nite Church  (MC)  with  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church  (GC). 

Before  them  was  a  19-page  report 
from  the  Integration  Committee  (IC) 
outlining  possible  structures  for  the 
new  denomination.  In  almost  four 
hours  of  discussion,  board  members 
questioned,  counseled,  cautioned,  and 
gave  suggestions  for  further  process- 
ing. In  the  end  they  agreed  to  the  direc- 
tions set  by  the  IC's  proposal  "in  princi- 
ple," urging  continued  work  and  con- 
sultation throughout  the  church. 
•  •  • 

Decision  on  a  name  came  easiest. 
With  almost  no  discussion,  MCGB  mem- 
bers agreed  that  "Mennonite  Church" 
should  be  the  name  of  the  new  denomi- 
nation. "Of  course,  that's  easy  for  us  to 
say,"  one  member  quipped  afterward, 
"since  this  is  already  our  name." 

"But  this  must  be  a  new  name  for  you 
too,"  said  James  Schrag,  GC  general  secre- 
tary, attending  these  sessions  as  a  guest. 


"This  will  be  a  new  denomination  with  a 
new  meaning  to  the  name,"  he  added. 

Somewhat  more  difficult  to  decide 
was  how  soon  the  board  should  dissolve 
itself  in  favor  of  one  combined  MC-GC 
general  board.  While  the  IC's  proposal 
called  for  this  to  happen  by  1999,  sever- 
al members  wondered  if  this  was  possi- 
ble if  other  details  of  the  structure 
weren't  in  place. 

"Can  we  fudge  1999  with  some  word- 
ing like  'whenever  we  are  ready'?" 
asked  MC  moderator  Owen  Burkholder. 

"That  seems  to  me  like  we're  having 
wedding  jitters,"  commented  Phil 
Bergey  of  Franconia  Conference. 

What  raised  the  most  apprehension  for 
the  MCGB  was  the  proposal  to  divide  the 
new  church  into  four  regions — Canada, 
U.S.  West,  U.S.  Central,  and  U.S.  East. 

"What  is  the  essence  of  this  regional 
concept?"  asked  Ervin  Stutzman  of 
Lancaster  Conference.  "What  will  it 
give  us  we're  not  doing  now?" 

John  Murray,  IC  cochair,  said  the 
goal  of  structuring  around  regions  was 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  new 
denomination  "to  communicate  with 
many  more  people.  Because  we  will  be 
getting  larger,  we  need  some  way  for 
voices  to  be  heard  in  a  smaller  setting." 

Duane  Oswald  of  Pacific  Southwest 


Immigration  and  violence  also  on  General  Board's  agenda 


Kalona,  Iowa — While  inte- 
gration proposals  dominated 
the  landscape  during  the 
spring  session  of  the  Menno- 
nite Church  General  Board 
(see  related  story),  MCGB  also 
had  a  host  of  other  items  on 
its  agenda. 

At  least  two  were  attempts 
to  speak  to  societal  issues. 
One  was  a  letter  from  the 
Convencion  de  Iglesias  Men- 
onitas  Hispanas  (Hispanic 
Mennonite  Convention)  ask- 
ing for  help  in  responding  to 
recent  incidents  of  intimida- 
tion in  several  Hispanic  com- 
munities by  the  U.S.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization 
Service.  Under  new  immigra- 
tion laws,  the  INS  has  been 
raiding  businesses  in  search 
of  illegal  aliens.  The  board 
agreed  that  its  general  secre- 
tary, George  Stoltzfus,  should 
write  a  letter  to  the  U.S.  gov- 


ernment asking  for  more  hu- 
mane treatment  by  the  INS. 

MCGB  also  approved  a 
statement  on  violence  to  go 
before  the  delegates  at  Men- 
nonite General  Assembly  this 
summer  in  Orlando,  Fla.  The 
statement  speaks  to  violence 
against  self,  in  close  relation- 
ships, in  leisure,  in  public  life, 
and  throughout  the  world. 

The  board  also  faced  sober- 
ing statistics  about  its  finances 
for  1996.  With  $562,923  in  rev- 
enue and  $588,639  in  expens- 
es, the  board  ended  the  past 
fiscal  year  with  a  $25,716 
deficit — reducing  its  reserves 
to  $31,000. 

The  deficit  came  because  of 
a  decrease  in  contributions 
from  area  conferences,  ac- 
cording to  Dallas  Stutzman, 
chair  of  the  board's  finance 
committee.  Last  year  the 
MCGB  received  3  percent  less 


in  contributions  from  confer- 
ences than  in  the  previous 
year. 

In  other  business,  MCGB 
did  an  indepth  review  of  the 
work  of  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Education.  It  also  reviewed 
and  revised  a  suggested 
schedule  for  business  during 
the  General  Assembly  ses- 
sions at  Orlando  '97. 

The  board  considered  re- 
ports from  program  boards 
and  associate  groups  and 
heard  about  activities  in  sev- 
eral area  conferences.  In  a 
dinner  meeting  at  Kalona 
Mennonite  Church  halfway 
through  its  session,  the  board 
interacted  with  leaders  from 
the  host  conference,  Iowa-Ne- 
braska, and  learned  about  the 
history  of  this  conference 
through  several  vignettes  by 
local  individuals. 

— J.  Lome  Peachey 


Conference  responded:  "I  have  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  with  that  happening  in 
one  region  that  takes  in  everything 
west  of  the  Mississippi." 

Florence  Duley  of  Northwest  Confer- 
ence wondered  why  these  regions  had 
to  be  geographical.  "Couldn't  they 
rather  be  set  up  on  the  basis  of  rela- 
tionships?" she  asked. 

The  discussion  on  regions  ended  with 
the  board  asking  the  IC  to  process  the 
idea  with  area  conferences  and  districts. 
•  •  • 

MCGB  gave  a  positive  nod  to  the  idea 
for  a  general  assembly  in  the  new  de- 
nomination meeting  every  three  years. 
But  they  asked  the  IC  to  explore  the  costs 
of  this  proposal. 

Phyllis  Litwiller  of  Iowa-Nebraska 
had  calculated  that  proposed  represen- 
tation of  one  delegate  per  100  members 
would  have  46  coming  from  her  con- 
ference to  the  new  general  assembly. 
"That  has  serious  financial  implica- 
tions," she  said.  "And  frankly,  I  wonder 
if  we  could  find  enough  persons  willing 
and  able  to  fill  these  slots." 

The  board  also  asked  the  IC  to  con- 
tinue monitoring  work  on  a  new  publi- 
cation for  the  integrated  church,  per- 
haps as  early  as  1998. 

Though  they  had  many  questions  and 
much  counsel,  the  board 
commended  the  IC  for 
coming  to  them  with  defi- 
nite proposals.  "You  gave 
us  something  to  react  to," 
commented  Stutzman. 
"You've  put  something 
very  manageable  in  front 
of  us." 

Underlying  the  discus- 
sion and  action  was  the 
knowledge  that  the  GC 
General  Board  had  al- 
ready approved  the  in- 
tegration proposals  in  a 
session  a  month  earlier. 
MCGB  agreed  that  all  its 
future  meetings  should 
be  held  at  the  same  time 
as  the  GCGB  in  order  to 
facilitate  integration  dis- 
cussions and  action. 

The  structure  propos- 
als will  next  go  to  a  spe- 
cial GC  session  in  Win- 
nipeg in  early  July  and  to 
the  biennial  MC  General 
Assembly  in  Orlando 
later  the  same  month. 
Lome  Peachey 
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Profile 


J.  Nelson  Kraybill, 

New  AMBS  president 


J.  Nelson  Kraybill  was 
inaugurated  as  president  of 
Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminary  on  March 
16,  1997. 

Ever  since  he  was  a 
young  boy, 
Nelson  Kraybill 
has  sensed  that  his  life 
work  would  be  in  the 
church.  That  seed  was 
nurtured  in  his  family 
and  congregation  as 
he  grew  up  on  a  farm 
in  Lancaster  County, 
Pennsylvania.  As  he 
attended  Mennonite 
schools  in  Pennsylva- 
nia and  then  Goshen 
College,  encourage- 
ment from  others 
reinforced  that  early 
sense  of  call. 

After  college, 
Nelson  and  Ellen 
Graber  Kraybill  were 
married  and  they 
moved  to  Ellen's 
home  area  of  Puerto 
Rico.  There  Nelson 
taught  at  Summit 
Hills  Mennonite 
Academy  and  began  semi- 
nary studies. 

Nelson  completed  his 
Master  of  Divinity  degree  at 
Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  in  1983.  During 
this  time  he  was  a  pastoral 
intern  at  Doylestown 
Mennonite  Church  and 
discovered  how  much  he 
enjoyed  the  role  of  pastor. 
He  then  served  the  Taftsville 
Chapel  Mennonite  Church  in 
Vermont  for  four  and  a  half 
years,  also  serving  as  chair- 
man of  the  New  England 
Fellowship  of  Mennonite 
Churches.  He  was  ordained 
in  the  Franconia  Mennonite 
Conference  in  1985. 

Union  Theological 
Seminary,  Richmond,  Va., 
came  next  as  Nelson  pur- 


sued further  studies  in  New 
Testament.  He  earned  his 
doctor  of  philosophy  degree 
in  1992  and  his  dissertation 
in  revised  form,  Cult  and 
Commerce  in  John's  Apoca- 
lypse, was  published  in  1996. 


Most  recently,  Nelson  has 
served  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  as  pro- 
gram director  of  the  London 
Mennonite  Centre.  His  work 
in  London  in  these  last  six 
years  often  involved  explain- 
ing the  Anabaptist  heritage 
to  people  on  the  cutting  edge 
of  the  church,  people  looking 
for  resources  to  help  them  in 
their  every-day  ministry. 
This,  he  says,  helped  him  put 
down  deeper  roots  in  the 
Mennonite  heritage — not  just 
as  a  tradition  from  the  past, 
but  as  a  resource  for  the 
church  today. 

Another  asset  Nelson 
brings  to  his  role  is  his  recent 
work  in  conflict  resolution  in 
Great  Britain.  He  and  a 


colleague  founded  Bridge 
Builders  Mediation  Service 
which  worked  to  translate 
Anabaptist  values  into  a 
needed  resource  for  congre- 
gations there. 

In  addition,  spiritual 
disciplines  have 
helped  to  shape 
Nelson  for  his  new 
role.  Twice-a-day 
times  of  prayer  and 
scripture  reading 
with  others  at  the 
London  Mennonite 
Centre  established 
for  him  a  rhythm  of 
prayer  as  part  of 
daily  work  life. 
As  he  becomes 
president  of  Associ- 
ated Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminary, 
Nelson  sees  himself 
continuing  in  the 
role  of  pastor  and 
missionary.  "The 
seminary's  reason  for 
being,"  he  says,  "is 
to  prepare  leaders  to 
deal  with  the  most 
pressing  agenda  of 
congregations, 
conferences  and 
church  organizations.  We  are 
preparing  leaders  who  stand 
within  the  Anabaptist/ 
Mennonite  heritage  of 
church  renewal  while 
engaging  in  respectful 
dialogue  with  other  Chris- 
tian groups." 

-  Mary  E.  Klassen 
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New  president's  hopes  for  AMBS 

Photo  highlights  of  Nelson 
Kraybill's  inauguration 

AMBS:  The  Unfolding  Story 

President's  Window 


New 

president's 
hopes  for 
AMBS 


Andrea,  Laura,  Ellen  and  Nelson  Kraybill  join  in  singing  the  opening  hym  of  the  inauguration  service,  Sunday, 
March  16,  1997,  at  College  Mennonite  Church,  Goshen,  Ind. 


"Get  your  feet  wet/'  inaugural  speaker  says 


In  his  response  to  the 
charge,  Nelson  Kraybill 
noted  several  hopes  for 
AMBS: 

•  that  AMBS  will  hold 
together  love  for  God  and 
the  Scriptures  and  high 
academic  standards; 

•  that  AMBS  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  in  expres- 
sions of  prayer,  worship 
and  spiritual  disciplines; 

•  that  at  AMBS  God 
will  mold  leaders  of 
conviction  and  courage 
who  do  not  hesitate  to  lead, 
to  teach,  and  preach  and 
administer...; 

•  that  AMBS  will  "redis- 
cover for  our  generation  the 
joy  of  evangelism  and 
mission";  and 

•  that  AMBS  will 
strengthen  ties  with  the 
church.  "We  are  not  just  a 
good  academic  institution. 
We  are  a  mission  arm  of 
the  church.  We  look  for 
your  prayers  and  support." 


AMBS  Window 

Spring  1997 
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The  inaugural  address 
was  presented  by 
Dorothy  Nickel 
Friesen,  pastor  of  First 
Mennonite  Church,  Bluffton, 
Ohio,  and  former  assistant 
dean  of  AMBS.  Reflecting  on 
scripture  texts  about  the 
river  of  life  from  Ezekiel  and 


Revelation,  she  shared  what 
the  writers  of  these  two  texts 
might  say  at  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  seminary  president. 

"Try  suggesting  that  the 
leaders  and  maybe  that  new 
president  dip  their  feet  into 
some  waters  coming  from 
the  Holy  One,"  Nickel 
Friesen  suggested  Ezekiel 
would  say.  "Walk  around  in 
the  puddles  of  God's  love. 
Wade  in  streams  of  mercy, 
compassion  and  hope.  Your 
faith  will  be  nourished  by 
these  deep  streams...  It  will 
be  wonderful  to  see  new  life, 
new  hope,  new  dreams  all 
nourished  by  this  never- 
ending  stream." 

John  of  Patmos,  according 
to  Nickel  Friesen,  would  say, 
"Presidents  and  others  must 
lead  with  a  sense  of  mission 
and  challenge  and  with  their 
feet  in  the  river  of  life.  That 
water  comes  from  the  life  of 
the  worshipping  commu- 
nity... That  water  comes 
from  a  life  of  prayer  and 
singing,  from  service  and 
witness,  from  loneliness  and 


suffering.  That  water  will 
nourish  us  forever.  It  will 
nourish  the  world." 

Greetings  to  Nelson  were 
brought  by  Willard  M. 
Swartley,  AMBS  dean; 
Tonya  Ramer,  AMBS 
student;  Miriam  F.  Book, 
representing  the  Mennonite 
Church;  Darrell  Fast, 
representing  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite 
Church;  Cheryl  A.  Tupper, 
representing  the  Association 
of  Theological  Schools;  and 
Alastair  McKay,  represent- 
ing the  London  Mennonite 
Centre. 

Nelson  Kraybill  takes  the 
position  of  AMBS  president 
which  Marlin  E.  Miller  held 
until  his  death  in  November 
1994.  Gerald  Gerbrandt,  now 
president-elect  of  Canadian 
Mennonite  Bible  College, 
served  as  interim  president 
from  July  1, 1995,  to  June  30, 
1996.  Two  faculty  members 
also  served  as  acting  presi- 
dent for  brief  periods:  Gayle 
Gerber  Koontz  immediately 
following  Miller's  death,  and 
most  recently  Willard  M. 
Swartley. 


AMBS:  The  unfolding  story 


The  story  of  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary  combines 
several  threads  of  Mennonite 
theological  education  during 
the  past  fifty  years. 

As  World  War  2  drew  to  a 
close,  General  Conference 
Mennonites  revisited  their 
dreams  of  sponsoring  a 
graduate  seminary  pro- 
gram— dreams  which 
culminated  in  the  1945 
opening  of  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminary  (MBS)  in 
Chicago.  Meanwhile  neigh- 
boring (Old)  Mennonites  in 
Indiana  had  been  expanding 
the  Bible  school  curriculum 
of  their  denomination's 
Goshen  College  until  it,  too, 
became  a  recognized 
seminary  in  1946. 

Some  people  within  each 
denomination  dreamed  of 
forming  an  Associated 
Mennonite  academic 
community.  Jointly- 
sponsored  summer  terms 
provided  one  opportunity  to 
test  the  idea,  and  by  1958,  as 
confidence  had  grown,  the 
two  schools  established  an 
on-going  relationship  as 
AMBS.  MBS  opened  a  new 
campus  in  Elkhart,  Indiana, 
where  GCBS  joined  it  eleven 
years  later. 

Since  then  cooperation 
between  the  schools  has 
expanded  steadily.  By  1964 
the  institutions  appointed  a 
common  dean,  and  in  1990 
Marlin  E.  Miller  became  the 
first  jointly-appointed 
president.  And  in  1993, 
AMBS  incorporated  as  a 
single  seminary.  Meanwhile 
the  student  body  has  grown 
to  include  members  of  other 
traditions,  and  to  represent 
the  international  nature  of 
the  church.  Likewise,  the 
curriculum  has  expanded 
and  deepened,  strengthening 
elements  such  as  spiritual 
formation  and  congrega- 
tional-based pastoral 
education. 


A  fiftieth  anniversary 
celebration  and  the  inaugu- 
ration of  a  new  president 
point  to  both  continuity  and 
change  for  AMBS — themes 
upon  which  the  school's 
leaders  have  often  reflected. 
"I  recognize  my  deep 
indebtedness  to  all  who  have 
gone  before  me  in  the  life  of 
the  church  and  in  the  life  of 
the  seminary,"  Erland 
Waltner  noted  during  his 
own  inauguration  as  MBS 
president  in  1958.  "Here,  too, 
as  Jesus  said,  the  saying 
holds  true,  'One  sows  and 
another  reaps.  Others  have 
labored  and  you  have 
entered  into  their  labors.'  We 
are  but  links  in  a  chain 


Erland  Waltner,  first  president  to 
serve  on  the  AMBS  campus  in 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  greets  new  AMBS 
president  Nelson  Kraybill. 


which  is  being  forged  in  a 
Hand  that  is  not  our  own." 

Twenty-five  years  later, 
looking  to  the  future,  Marlin 
Miller  mused  that  "the 
future  of  [AMBS]  depends 
upon  sensitivity  to  God's 
purposes  in  the  coming  year. 
God  likely  has  more  sur- 
prises in  store  for  the 
churches  and  the  seminaries 
. .  .  than  we  currently 
perceive.  Let  us  look  toward 
the  future  in  the  trust  that 
God  will  indeed  both  sustain 
and  surprise  us." 

Steve  Nolt,  AMBS  Master  of 
Arts  in  Theological  Studies, 
with  concentration  in  church 
history,  1994 


Nelson  Kraybill  was  wrapped  in 
prayers,  literally  and  symbolically, 
as  he  received  the  gift  of  a  prayer 
shawl  during  the  service.  It  was 
woven  of  strips  of  linen  on  which 
people  had  written  prayers  for  him 
and  future  presidents  of  AMBS. 


Nelson  Kraybill  listens  as  the  charge  is  read  to  him  by  Victor  Kliewer, 
Leamington,  Ont.,  representing  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary;  and  Wilma 
Ann  Bailey,  Grantham,  Pa.,  representing  Mennonite  Board  of  Education. 


foe  Lapp,  president  of  Eastern  Mennonite  University,  and  George  R. 
Brunk,  III,  vice  president  and  dean  of  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary,  talk 
with  Nelson  and  Ellen  Kraybill  during  the  reception. 
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President's  Window 


There  was  a  holy  conspiracy  around 
AMBS  in  weeks  prior  to  inauguration: 
students,  faculty,  staff,  conference 
leaders,  board  members,  visiting  pastors  and 
others  all  wrote  prayers  of  blessing  for  the  new  president 
onto  strips  of  linen  taken  from  tablecloths  that  had  actually 
been  used  at  household  meals.  While  I  was  absorbed  in  the 
first  round  of  learning  responsibilities  of  my  office,  the 
inauguration  committee  was  discretely  distributing  and 
collecting  these  swaddling  prayers. 

Artists  Barbara  Peterson  and  Gwen  Miller  then  wove  the 
strips  into  a  seven-foot-long  white  prayer  shawl  with  gold 
accent.  Linen  that  once  covered  tables  of  fellowship,  food  and 
communion  now  would  cover  the  new  president  as  a  symbol 
of  community  blessing  and  support.  With  hundreds  of  AMBS 
friends  gathered  around  on  inauguration  Sunday,  a  member 
of  the  planning  committee  placed  a  stunning  new  piece  of 
fabric  over  my  shoulders.  Literally  and  figuratively,  I  was 
wrapped  in  prayers  of  the  church  I  am  called  to  serve  as 
AMBS  president. 

A  book  called  Prayers  for  the  President  was  placed  into  my 
hands — 127  pages  of  the  blessings  now  blended  into  the 
shawl.  Since  inauguration  I  have  begun  to  read  these  prayers, 
one-a-day  as  part  of  my  waiting  on  God:  "Jesus  Christ,  friend 
and  brother,  you  have  called.  Uphold,  bless,  strengthen, 
guide,  protect,  give  joy  -  for  the  sake  of  your  reign  here. 
Amen  . . .  O  God,  please  give  this  president  wisdom  for  the 
task,  joy  in  this  ministry,  and  a  keen  sense  of  humor  for  hard 
times."  Perhaps  the  most  intriguing  blessing  was  simply, 
"Listen  for  the  sound  of  wings!"  Come,  Holy  Spirit. 

One  artist  who  helped  create  the  shawl  wrote,  "This  was 
truly  a  collaborative  effort."  She  went  on  to  note  that  we  are 
all  co-creators  with  God.  What  a  privilege!  Piece-by-piece  we 
offer  our  prayers,  our  hopes,  our  creativity,  our  very  lives  to 
be  woven  into  a  fabric  of  God's  love  and  mercy  that  encircles 
the  globe.  What  a  joy  to  be  at  a  campus  where  people — 
pieces  of  that  fabric — are  prepared  for  leadership  and  service 
in  the  church!  What  great  hope  to  be  part  of  a  worshipping 
people  who  surround  each  other  with  Holy  Spirit  grace  and 
love.  Listen  -  do  you  hear  the  sound  of  wings? 

-  /.  Nelson  Kraybill 


The  Healing  Ministry 
of  the  Church 
June  13-14, 1997 


Weekend  conference 
at  AMBS 

Presenters: 

Willard  M.  Swartley 

The  Bible  and  Healing 
Tilda  Norberg 

Pastoral  Care  and  Healing 
Marcus  G.  Smucker 

Spirituality  and  Healing 

For  additional  information 
contact  the  AMBS  continu- 
ing education  office, 
219  296-6207  or 
bsawatzky@ambs.edu. 
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AMBS  Panorama 


New  faculty 
appointments 
Karl  Koop  will  join  the 
AMBS  faculty  in  fall  as 
assistant  professor  of 
theology  and  Anabaptist- 
Mennonite  studies.  Cur- 
rently Karl  is  serving  with 
Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee in  Berlin,  Germany.  He 
received  a  Master  of  Divinity 
degree  from  AMBS  in  1990 
and  is  a  Ph.D.  candidate  at 
the  Toronto  School  of 
Theology. 

Marlene  Kropf,  currently  an 
adjunct  faculty  member,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  half- 
time  position  of  assistant 
professor  in  spiritual 
formation  and  worship.  She 
holds  an  M.Div.  degree  from 
AMBS  and  is  a  D.Min. 
candidate  at  the  Graduate 
Theological  Foundation. 


Alumni  awards 
Three  alumni  are  winners  in 
the  1996  John  Horsch 
Mennonite  History  Essay 
Contest.  In  Class  I  for 
seminary  and  graduate 
students,  first,  second  and 
third  places  were  claimed  by 
AMBS  alumni: 
Shuji  Moriichi,  "The 
Beginning  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  Mission  in  Japan 
1949-1959." 
Paulus  Widjaja,  "The 
Sixteenth  Century  Anabap- 
tist view  of  the  State." 
Natasha  Sawatsky,  "The 
Berlin  Problem:  MCC 
Involvement  in  Post  World 
War  II  Germany." 


Enrollment  jumps  again 
Enrollment  at  AMBS  took 
another  jump  up  for  second 
semester.  The  total  number 


of  students  studying  at 
AMBS  now  is  203,  compared 
to  194  first  semester  and  158 
second  semester  of  1995-96. 


Interterm  1998 

Tentative  course  offerings 
for  Interterm  1998  include 
Corinthian  Correspondence 
with  Jacob  Elias,  Congrega- 
tional Spirituality  with 
Marlene  Kropf,  Hymnology 
with  Mary  Oyer,  Theology 
and  Culture  with  Duane 
Friesen,  a  mission  course  to 
be  arranged,  and  a  church 
history  course  to  be  ar- 
ranged. Interterm  courses 
are  scheduled  for  January  5- 
23,  1998. 


Pastors'  Week  1998 
"Invitation  and  Belonging: 
Congregational  Rituals  and 
Pvhythms"  is  the  theme 
chosen  for  Pastors'  Week, 
January  26-29, 1998. 


The  purpose  of  AMBS  Window  is  to 
invite  Mennonite  churches  to  further 
the  work  of  God's  kingdom  by  calling 
people  to  leadership  ministries  and 
helping  to  support  their  training  for 
ministry. 
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<J.  Elvin  Kraybill, 
chair  of  the  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Edu- 
cation, applauds 
Shirley  Hershey 
Showalter  after  her 
installation  as  Gosh- 
en (Ind.)  College's 
14th  president.  In- 
augural events  in- 
cluded numerous 
lectures  and  concerts, 
dedication  of  the 
Meditation  Garden, 
and  service  projects. 


Shirley  Hershey  Showalter  inaugurated 
as  14th  president  of  Goshen  College 


Goshen,  Ind.  (GO — Scholars,  family 
members,  friends,  board  members,  and 
the  Goshen  College  community  gathered 
to  inaugurate  Shirley  Hershey  Showal- 
ter as  GC's  14th  president  on  Apr.  5. 

"The  task  ahead  for  Goshen  College 
is  to  join  the  best  of  our  past  to  the 
challenge  of  the  future,"  said  Showalter 
during  an  inaugural  address  titled 
"Making  the  Invisible  Visible."  "We  will 
participate  in  the  technological  chang- 
es of  our  age  but  with  countercultural 
values  that  seek  to  go  beyond  informa- 
tion, beyond  knowledge,  to  wisdom.  To 
do  that  we  will  need  a  grounding  in  our 
source,  Jesus  Christ." 

Throughout  her  speech,  Showalter 
emphasized  service  and  talked  about 
Community  Service  Day  on  Apr.  3,  on 
which  offices  were  closed  and  classes 
were  canceled  in  the  afternoon  so  GC 
personnel  could  serve  the  community. 
The  day  included  the  building  of  a 
Habitat  for  Humanity  house  in  one 
day — "something  that  was  invisible  at 
dawn  but  visible  at  dusk,"  according  to 
Showalter.  "The  service  day  allows  us 
to  follow  the  example  of  Jesus  the  ser- 
vant and  to  recognize  the  learning  that 
comes  from  making  a  special  effort  to 
be  part  of  our  community,"  she  said. 
"We  want  education  to  be  public  work 
and  not  just  private  gain." 

Lights  and  shadows.  Showalter's 
mother,  Barbara  Hershey  Becker,  gave 
a  prayer  of  dedication  after  the  inau- 
gural address. 

After  her  official  installation  as  presi- 
dent, two  former  presidents,  Victor 
Stoltzfus  and  J.  Lawrence  Burkholder, 
placed  a  medallion  around  Showalter's 
neck  to  serve  as  an  emblem  of  office  for 
the  new  president  and  her  successors. 
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Two  friends  of  Showalter,  Parker 
Palmer  and  Cheryl  Kirk-Duggan,  also 
participated  in  inaugural  festivities. 
Kirk-Duggan,  director  of  the  Center  for 
Women  and  Religion  at  Graduate  Theo- 
logical Union  in  Berkeley,  Calif.,  sang 
two  pieces  following  the  invocation. 

Palmer,  a  teacher,  activist  and  au- 
thor, gave  an  address  titled  "Higher 
Education  and  the  Hidden  Wholeness." 
Leaders  often  hide  behind  masks  and 
therefore  don't  receive  support  from  the 
public,  according  to  Palmer.  "We  live  in 
a  society  where  we  distrust,  or  are  at 
least  deeply  suspicious  of,  our  leaders," 
he  said.  Showalter  will  be  a  strong 
leader  for  GC,  Palmer  added,  because 
she  has  demonstrated  the  courage  to  be 
herself  and  because  she  "brings  her 
whole  self  to  the  table — not  only  the 
lights,  but  also  the  shadows." 

Garden  dedication.  Earlier  in  the 
day,  about  150  people  braved  the  rainy 
weather  to  dedicate  the  Meditation 
Garden.  Showalter  and  GC  decided  to 
create  the  garden  along  the  Elkhart 
River  near  the  College  Cabin  as  a  spiri- 
tual place  where  people  can  come  to 
meditate,  pray,  and  enjoy  the  natural 
surroundings. 

Showalter,  the  first  woman  to  be 
president  of  Goshen  College,  served  as 
an  English  professor  before  assuming 
the  presidency.  She  also  taught  in  the 
history  department,  directed  the 
continuing  education  program,  chaired 
the  first  academic  council,  and  served 
as  a  board  member  of  the  American 
Association  for  Higher  Education.  She 
graduated  from  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  and  received  her  master's  and 
doctoral  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin. — Matthew  J.  Smith 


Speech  marks  100  years 
since  first  blacks  joined 

Cicero,  III.  (Missionary  Guide) — One 
hundred  years  ago,  the  first  African 
Americans  joined  the  Mennonite 
Church.  Robert  and  Mary  Elizabeth 
Carter  and  their  son,  Cloyd,  became 
members  of  the  Lauver  Mennonite 
Church,  Juniata,  Pa.,  on  Apr.  21,  1897. 

That  was  one  of  the  facts  shared  by 
Elaine  Bryant,  pastor  of  the  Englewood 
Mennonite  Church,  Chicago,  in  an  add- 
ress at  the  Sonido  de  Alabanza  on  Feb. 
13.  Bryant  gave  the  same  presentation, 
"African  Americans  and  the  Mennonite 
Church  in  Union  for  100  Years,"  for  sev- 
eral pastors  on  Feb.  7  at  Englewood. 

The  first  intentional  involvement  of 
the  Mennonite  Church  with  African 
Americans  was  in  1898  when  Welsh 
Mountain  Industrial  Mission  was  estab- 
lished. A  total  of  13  missions,  begun  be- 
tween 1898  and  1950,  ministered  primar- 
ily in  black  communities,  Bryant  said. 

Centuries  of  denial.  Of  all  the  pre- 
1950  missions,  black  membership  was  the 
largest  in  the  Bethel  and  Dearborn  Street 
Missions  in  Chicago.  The  first  African- 
American  Mennonite  minister  was  James 
Lark,  who  was  ordained  in  1945.  It  was 
Lark  who  successfully  urged  the  Menno- 
nite Church  to  concentrate  more  on  home 
missions,  according  to  Bryant. 

"Centuries  of  denial  of  the  freedom, 
privileges,  and  rights  enjoyed  by  others 
.  .  .  have  spawned  attitudes,  feelings, 
and  thought  patterns  informed  by  an- 
ger, bitterness,  covetousness,  depen- 
dence, distrust,  powerlessness,  and 
suspicion,"  said  Bryant. 

Both  African  Americans  and  Anglo 
Americans  have  "histories  of  living 
with  a  commitment  to  voluntary  mutu- 
alism as  the  economic  system  that  cor- 
responds to  the  principles  of  nonvio- 
lence and  peaceful  action  as  powerful 
forces  in  human  affairs,"  said  Bryant  at 
the  end  of  her  address. 

Committing  to  equality.  It  was  no 
accident  that  African-American  and 
Anglo-American  Mennonites  were 
brought  together,  she  added,  as  both 
groups  have  faced  persecution.  "Let  us 
commit  ourselves,  in  this  centennial  year 
of  African-American  union  with  the  An- 
abaptist-Mennonite  way  of  being  Chris- 
tian, to  becoming  God's  demonstration  of 
equality,  love,  mutualism,  shalom,  and 
unity,  in  spite  of  widely  divergent  cultur- 
al and  ethnic  backgrounds,"  Bryant 
urged. — GerlofD.  Roman 
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A textbook  case.  Akron,  Pa.  (MCC) — 
Gail  Dick  (left)  and  her  Vietnamese 
colleague  Ms.  Lien  recently  completed 
a  220-page  textbook  on  occupational  therapy 
for  Vietnamese  health  professionals  who 
work  with  people  with  disabilities. 

As  Dick's  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
assignment  in  Vietnam  drew  to  a  close  late 
last  year,  she  set  out  to  review  the  two-and- 
a-half  years  of  training  she  had  done  with 
Lien.  As  the  two  read  lesson  after  lesson, 
they  ended  up  producing  a  professional-level 
textbook  in  Vietnamese,  something  that 
previously  didn't  exist  in  Vietnam. 

Ms.  Lien  is  now  using  this  material  to  train 
others  who  work  with  disabled  children,  par- 
ticularly those  with  cerebral  palsy.  MCC  has 
also  sent  copies  to  the  rehabilitation  depart- 
ments of  Vietnamese  hospitals,  pediatric 
treatment  centers,  medical  schools,  and  inter- 
national agencies  that  work  with  disabilities. 

The  two  authors  hope  many  more  copies 
now  exist.  The  book  was  packaged  with  a 
spiral  binding  so  it  could  be  photocopied  and 
shared.  "I  didn't  want  this  to  be  a  book  that 
sat  on  someone's  shelf,"  says  Dick. 


MCEC  works  to  revitalize 
vision  for  the  conference 

Leamington,  Ont.  (Mennonite  Report- 
er)— A  revised  approach  to  declining  do- 
nations occupied  most  of  the  discussion 
at  the  Mennonite  Conference  of  Eastern 
Canada  (MCEC)  spring  sessions. 

During  the  meeting,  held  here  on 
Apr.  4-5,  delegates  endorsed  the  execu- 
tive board's  proposed  list  of  actions  for 
renewing  the  conference's  vision. 

At  a  delegate  meeting  in  late  Octo- 
ber, the  executive  board  had  tabled  a 
document  called  "What  if?"  outlining 
the  results  of  a  two-year  "priority-set- 
ting" process.  The  document  presented 
three  ways  to  bring  spending  in  line 
with  income.  Delegates  were  told  they 
would  need  to  make  some  tough  deci- 
sions in  April  about  cutting  spending. 
•  •  • 

Then  in  mid-March,  delegates  received 
a  new  discussion  paper  called  "What 
now?"  In  this  paper,  the  board  reported  it 
had  not  found  sufficient  support  for  any 
of  the  options  tabled  in  the  fall. 

"The  What  if?'  document  is  primarily 
about  short-term  money  management," 
wrote  the  board.  "There  is  a  thirst  for 
MCEC  to  articulate  an  inspiring  sense 
of  vision  and  purpose.  .  .  .  People  are  not 
feeling  ownership  or  kinship  in  MCEC." 
In  the  new  document,  the  board  listed 
ideas  for  revitalizing  the  conference's 
vision.  These  include: 

•  encouraging  all  congregations  to 
enroll  in  The  Giving  Project; 


•  calling  congregations  to  a  "year  of 
prayer,"  starting  in  September  1997; 

•  restructuring  the  executive  board 
with  representation  from  geographical 
clusters  rather  than  from  program 
commissions; 

•  using  up  most  of  a  $90,000  surplus 
and  about  $50,000  of  contingency  funds 
to  balance  a  1998  deficit  budget  of  $1.5 
million; 


•  giving  priority  to  worship  at  spring 
and  fall  delegate  sessions. 

The  board  proposed  further  actions, 
including  the  call  for  a  "pastor-at-large" 
to  fill  the  role  vacated  when  the  confer- 
ence minister  position  became  that  of  a 
"pastor  to  pastors." 

Most  of  the  delegates  who  spoke  at 
the  open  mike  supported  the  board's 
plan.  A  number  told  stories  of  how  ex- 
traordinary local  demands  affected 
their  ability  to  contribute  to  the  confer- 
ence budget. 

Some  expressed  a  reluctance  to  sup- 
port the  proposal  as  a  package  because 
it  included  the  call  for  a  1998  deficit- 
budget,  which  is  contrary  to  usual  poli- 
cy. The  board  plan  was  endorsed  when 
the  deficit  budget  item  was  removed. 

Later,  however,  delegates  approved 
the  budget  with  a  few  dissenting  votes. 
•  •  • 

In  other  actions,  the  delegates  unan- 
imously approved  participation  in  a 
plan  to  create  a  Canada-wide  magazine 
called  Canadian  Mennonite,  to  replace 
Mennonite  Reporter  and  Nexus  in  Sep- 
tember of  this  year. 

The  plan  was  approved  in  February 
by  three  other  area  conferences.  The 
Conference  of  Mennonites  in  B.C.  will 
consider  the  proposal  in  early  June, 
and  the  Conference  of  Mennonites  in 
Canada  in  early  July. — Ron  Rempel 


Confession,  healing  cap  Puerto  Rico  Conference 

Coamo,  P.R. — "Confessing  and  Pardoning  to  Rise  Up  in  Healing  and  Hope"  was 
the  theme  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Mennonite  Conference,  Mar.  6-9,  at  Iglesia  Menonita 
Betania  here. 

Hector  Urbina,  visiting  from  the  Amor  Viviente  church  in  New  Orleans,  spoke 
during  the  worship  sessions.  His  messages  focused  on  repentance,  confession,  and 
pardoning  as  precursors  for  healing  and  hope.  Morning  devotionals  by  local  lead- 
ers focused  on  the  same  theme. 

"Our  Historic  Reality,"  a  document  examining  the  structures,  leadership,  and 
membership  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Conference,  was  the  centerpiece  of  discussions  during 
one  session.  The  delegates  divided  into  three  groups  to  discuss  the  implications  of  de- 
clining membership  and  decreasing  number  of  leaders  in  Puerto  Rican  churches. 

"I  believe  that  we've  had  a  real  challenge,"  said  delegate  Eileen  Rolon,  "to  con- 
tinue moving  forward  and  to  have  a  genuine  commitment  with  all  that  it  implies, 
so  that  the  church  can  continue  being  faithful  to  the  Lord." 

The  business  sessions  were  characterized  by  lively  discussion  on  such  matters 
as  the  conference  budget  and  the  future  of  Academia  Menonita  Betania.  Reports 
from  the  churches  were  followed  by  prayer  for  each.  A  new  convention  board  was 
elected,  and  Ramon  Bermudez  was  named  executive  secretary. 

A  number  of  Hispanics  from  the  United  States  were  present  at  the  confer- 
ence.— Lora  Miranda 
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EMU  students  experiment  living  with  less 


Harrisonburg,  Va.  (EMU)— What  is 
too  much?  What  is  too  little?  Can  I  live 
in  a  way  that  allows  me  and  everyone 
else  to  have  enough? 

March  was  a  time  to  probe  these 
questions  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Uni- 
versity (EMU).  Using  the  'Trek'  guide 
developed  by  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee, a  student  committee  designated 
Mar.  10-26  for  a  "World  of  Enough"  em- 
phasis and  planned  numerous  events  to 
foster  discussion  and  action  on  campus. 

Accountability  groups,  whose  mem- 
bers agreed  to  restrict  their  consump- 
tion in  various  ways,  met  regularly  to 
discuss  their  progress  and  discoveries. 
First-year  student  Keith  Hoover  notes 
that  "a  greater  sense  of  community 
with  more  time  for  other  people"  was  a 
direct  result  of  shedding  material 
items.  Other  activities  throughout  the 
month  were  communal  rice  and  bean 
dinners,  coffee  houses,  collection  drives 
for  area  service  agencies,  and  forums. 

Inspired  by  the  campus-wide  move- 
ment, sophomore  Heather  Graber 
decided  to  try  a  more  radical  experi- 
ment. Her  idea  to  become  homeless  for 
a  week  caught  on  with  20  students,  all 
of  whom  surrendered  their  EMU  iden- 
tification cards  and  privileges  for  three 
to  five  days. 

Besides  giving  up  access  to  comput- 
ers, residence  halls,  and  the  cafeteria, 
the  students  allowed  themselves  only 
one  backpack  of  personal  items  and 
agreed  to  refuse  offers  of  help  from 
friends.  In  addition,  week-long  home- 


less students  carried  three  dollars, 
while  three-day  participants  took  only 
one  dollar  with  them. 

Students  become  voluntarily  home- 
less for  various  reasons,  but  a  common 
response  of  participants  was  the  desire 
to  experiment  with  simplicity  and  to 
raise  personal  and  campus  awareness 
of  the  plight  of  the  homeless. 

The  importance  of  sleep  and  food 
quickly  became  apparent  to  the  stu- 
dents. Sophomore  Maria  Sawatzky 
says  that  while  part  of  their  covenant  was 
to  continue  their  classes  and  jobs,  she 
wasn't  able  to  focus  on  school.  Overriding 
concerns  were  where  she  would  get  the 
next  meal  and  a  full  night's  sleep. 

Although  based  at  EMU,  some  of  the 
homeless  students  ventured  into  Har- 
risonburg in  search  of  food  and  shelter. 
First-year  student  Daniel  Showalter 
slept  in  a  laundry  room,  a  graveyard, 
and  a  livestock  barn.  He  and  junior 
Sara  Kurtz  experienced  unexpected 
kindness  at  a  gas  station  when  they 
tried  to  buy  a  hot  dog  with  their  last  27 
cents.  The  workers  gave  them  two  hot 
dogs,  popcorn,  and  drinks.  "I  guess  we 
looked  hungry  and  didn't  smell  too 
pleasant,"  Showalter  says. 

Nightly  meetings  around  whatever 
food  they  could  find  gave  the  group  an 
opportunity  to  share  about  the  day's  ex- 
periences. "We  carried  less  around  but 
shared  with  each  other  more  because 
there  was  greater  need,"  says  Graber. 

A  group  called  "A  Vision  of  Enough" 
will  meet  into  the  next  school  year  to 
continue  discussion,  develop 
accountability,  and  seek  ways  to 
build  community  on  campus. 

Planning  committee  member 
Alyssa  Livengood  estimates  that 
two-thirds  of  the  student  body 
participated  to  some  degree. 
"People  came  out  to  brainstorm- 
ing events  and  were  excited 
about  the  ideas,"  she  says. 
— Hannah  Miller 

Marc  E.  Rempel  (left),  Newton, 
Kan.,  a  member  of  the  "World  of 
Enough"  committee,  and  EMU 
staff  member  Kevin  Miller  eat  rice 
and  beans  as  a  reminder  of  the 
staple  diet  of  millions  of  people  in 
the  world.  Rempel  and  Miller, 
along  with  others  at  EMU,  took 
part  in  an  experiment  with 
simpler  living  during  March. 


Yasir  Arafat  met  with  Nakhle  Bishara, 

the  medical  director  of  Nazareth  Hospital 
and  the  inspiration  behind  the  proposed 
Nazareth  visitors' center,  on  Mar.  14.  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  is  working  with 
Bishara  and  others  on  the  visitors'  center. 

Bishara  met  with  the  president  of  the 
Palestinian  Authority  as  part  of  a  visit  to 
Gaza's  Al-Ahli  Arab  Hospital,  a  ministry  of 
the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Jerusalem,  where 
a  new  library  was  unveiled  by  Arafat  and 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  George  Carey. 

"Chairman  Arafat  looked  tired  and 
distressed,"  says  Bishara.  "He  was  very 
distressed  and  very  tired  because  of  the 
new  Israeli  settlements  in  Jerusalem  and 
the  pressures  that  [came  from  world 
leaders  who]  were  ignoring  him  on  all 
sides." — MBM 

,*^> 

Native  Americans  who  are  homeless 

were  the  focus  of  two  outreach  activities  by 
Intertribal  Mennonite  Fellowship,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  last  fall.  The  congregation  had  distrib- 
uted posters  inviting  Native  American 
families  and  children  to  come  to  a  park  on 
two  Saturday  mornings.  There  the  congrega- 
tion offered  breakfast  foods  to  each  person 
who  arrived  and  set  up  shelves  full  of  used 
clothing  available  for  adults  and  children  to 
take.  The  group  also  helped  24  Native 
American  children  to  buy  clothes  or  school 
supplies  with  gift  certificates  to  a  local 
store. — United  Native  Ministries  Newsletter 

The  bell  finally  tolls  again  at  Village 
Chapel  Mennonite  Church,  Voganville,  Pa. 
A  150-year-old  bell  was  recently  reinstalled 
in  a  new  bell  tower  at  the  church.  Cast  in 
bronze  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  weighing 
300  pounds,  the  historic  bell  had  been  dis- 
mantled in  the  1950s  because  the  belfry 
was  in  disrepair.  It  had  remained  on  dis- 
play inside  the  church  for  40  years.  The 
congregation  began  a  bell  fund  several 
months  ago  and  held  a  dedication  ceremony 
for  the  bell  on  Mar.  16.— Maribelle  M.  Steffy 

El  Salvador  didn't  seem  so  far  away  to 

members  of  the  Emmanuel  Mennonite 
Church,  Gainesville,  Fla.,  on  Feb.  22.  They 
held  a  Latin  American  dinner  to  celebrate 
their  sister-church  relationship  with  a  con- 
gregation in  San  Salvador,  Iglesia  Bautista 
El  Cordero  de  Dios.  The  relationship  began 
in  1990;  in  1994,  exchange  visits  enabled 
three  people  from  each  congregation  to  visit 
the  other.  The  February  clinner  featured 
yellow  rice,  several  kinds  of  beans,  tortillas, 
fresh  salsa,  and  flan.  The  dinner  was  also  a 
fundraiser  to  support  ministry  projects  of 
the  Salvadoran  church,  especially  their  work 
with  children  and  youth  in  the  community. 

Emmanuel  Mennonite  is  exploring  the 
possibility  of  another  visit  to  their  sister 
Salvadoran  church,  perhaps  in  connection 
with  a  work  project. — Heidi  Regier  Kreider 
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Churches  benefit  from 
$1  million  in  MMA  grants 

Goshen,  Ind.  (MMA)— Mennonite 
Church  congregations  benefited  from 
over  $1  million  in  Sharing  Fund  grants 
from  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  (MMA)  in 
1996. 

Across  all  Anabaptist  and  related  de- 
nominations, a  record  number  of  house- 
holds benefited  from  MMA  Sharing 
Fund  grants  in  1996.  As  MMA  distrib- 
uted $2.3  million  in  Sharing  Fund 
grants  last  year,  more  than  1,000  con- 
gregations raised  $2.9  million  in  match- 
ing funds.  In  1996,  the  number  of  con- 
gregations that  matched  MMA's  assis- 
tance increased  41  percent  over  1995. 

In  total,  2,554  households  received 
grants  in  1996,  an  increase  of  82  per- 
cent over  the  1,400  households  assisted 
in  1995.  The  total  number  of  grants  in 
1996  was  4,942. 

The  Living  Expense  Grant  became 
the  most  popular  grant  in  1996,  with 
833  grants  awarded.  This  grant  helps 
defray  living  expenses  for  those  in  a 
congregation  experiencing  financial 
hardship. 

Two  new  grants  were  initiated  in 
1996.  One  offers  assistance  to  pastors 
pursuing  continuing  education;  235  of 
these  grants  were  given.  Another  new 
grant  assists  individuals  and  families 
by  paying  half  the  cost  of  preparing  a 
will  or  living  trust,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$75  per  household.  In  1996,  514  partici- 
pants took  advantage  of  this  grant. 


The  house  that  Pine  Grove 
built.  Stryker,  Ohio — Jim  Bor- 
ton,  head  of  the  missions  com- 
mittee at  Pine  Grove  Mennonite 
Church,  works  on  the  roof  of  the 
house  that  members  built  for 
one  of  the  women  in  the  congre- 
gation. Members  began  building 
the  house  in  November  and  held 
a  dedication  service  on  Mar.  16. 
The  congregation  has  been  in- 
volved with  Habitat  for  Human- 
ity and  used  similar  principals 
for  this  project. — Terry  Shue 


Homeless  families  and  Mennonite  volunteers 
evicted  from  Shalom  House  by  Austin  officials 


Austin,  Texas  (CHM-MBM) — Two 
Mennonite  Voluntary  Service  workers 
and  two  homeless  families  were  evicted 
from  the  premises  of  Shalom  House 
Mar.  25  by  members  of  the  Austin  city 
police  and  fire  departments. 

Foundation  for  the  Homeless,  the 
sponsoring  agency  for  Shalom  House, 
holds  a  lease  agreement  for  the  building 
at  7000  Cameron  Road  on  Austin's  east 
side.  It  is  not  due  to  expire  for  another 
six  months.  But  recent  events  have 
made  it  impossible  for  the  MVS  unit  and 
Shalom  House  to  remain  in  the  30,000- 
square-foot  former  office  building. 

The  foundation  had  signed  the  lease 
with  an  option  for  Austin  Mennonite 
Church  to  buy  the  property,  but  they 
were  told  that  a  computer  company  had 


Rebels  pass  through  Zairian  Mennonite  areas 

Akron,  Pa.  (MCC) — Zairian  rebels  officially  began  their  offensive  on  Kinshasa, 
Zaire's  capital  on  Apr.  13.  As  the  rebels,  known  as  Alliance  troops,  advance  to- 
ward Kinshasa,  they  are  passing  through  areas  where  many  Zairian  Mennonites 
live.  Kananga,  Tshikapa,  and  Kikwit — towns  with  Zairian  Mennonite  church  of- 
fices— are  on  the  route  to  Kinshasa. 

Since  October  1996,  Zairian  troops  have  lost  about  one-third  of  Zaire  to  the  Al- 
liance. In  many  places,  defeated  troops  have  looted  homes  and  farms  as  they  re- 
treated. As  they  enter  Mennonite  areas,  however,  looting  may  be  minimal  as  most 
Zairian  troops  appear  to  be  trying  to  get  to  Kinshasa  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Monitoring  the  situation,  Terry  Sawatsky,  co-director  of  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  (MCC)  programs,  says  most  people  do  not  fear  Alliance  troops  and  he 
predicts  little  displacement  of  local  people.  He  speculates  the  Alliance  will  meet 
with  minimal  resistance — as  they  have  since  they  captured  the  city  of  Kisangani 
several  weeks  ago — until  they  are  within  striking  distance  of  Kinshasa. 

Ann  and  Bruce  Campbell-Janz,  directors  of  MCC  Zaire  programs,  live  in  Kin- 
shasa and  are  closely  monitoring  the  situation.  MCC  worker  Mike  Salomons,  who 
lives  in  Kahemba,  is  expected  to  return  to  Kinshasa  in  the  next  few  days.  Local 
partners  advised  these  three  MCC  workers  to  stay  together,  in  the  event  evacua- 
tion is  needed.  MCC  workers  Krista  Rigalo  and  Fidele  Lumeya  are  in  Bukavu, 
which  was  captured  by  the  Alliance  in  October  1996.  The  war  is  now  considerably 
further  west,  and  the  couple  is  currently  working  at  reconstruction. 


outbid  them  for  the  building  by  a  huge 
margin. 

"I  think  there's  a  lot  of  grief  [on  the 
part  of  the  congregation],"  says  Kathy 
Goering  Reid,  Austin  Mennonite's  pas- 
tor. "We've  worked  so  hard  on  this  build- 
ing as  a  congregation  and  have  a  lot  in- 
vested emotionally  into  making  it  work. 
But  we  now  know  it  can't  ever  work,  so 
we  need  to  move  on  to  the  next  step." 

Next  steps.  For  the  congregation,  the 
Mennonite  Voluntary  Service  unit,  and 
Shalom  House,  the  next  steps  differ.  The 
congregation,  which  was  hoping  to  make 
its  new  worship  space  in  the  building, 
will  continue  renting  space  from  a  near- 
by Seventh-Day  Adventist  church.  MVS- 
ers  Jenni  Holsinger  and  Melani  Guen- 
gerich  are  temporarily  living  with  a  fam- 
ily from  the  congregation  until  a  house 
can  be  rented  for  them.  The  families  who 
lived  in  the  Shalom  House  have  been 
moved  into  other  programs. 

"As  we  look  for  a  house  for  the  MVS 
unit,  we  are  finding  out  how  expensive 
and  difficult  it  is  to  rent  a  place,"  says 
Saul  Murcia,  MVS  coordinator  for  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  and  a  member 
of  the  Austin  congregation. 

The  reasons  behind  the  eviction  are 
complex.  When  the  building  was  initially 
built,  proper  permits  were  never  ob- 
tained. Therefore,  it  always  had  been 
technically  illegal  to  occupy  the  premises. 

Goering  Reid,  despite  her  disap- 
pointment over  the  current  situation,  re- 
mains hopeful  that  things  will  work  out 
in  the  end.  "We're  going  to  rent  a  house 
for  the  VSers,"  says  Goering  Reid.  "The 
foundation  is  looking  for  another  location 
for  Shalom  House.  And  I  look  at  it  this 
way,  we  have  the  very  first  'mobile'  MVS 
unit  in  [recent]  history." — Christy  Risser 
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•  Volunteers  needed.  North 
American  work  teams  are 
needed  to  help  build  a  new 
study  center  for  K'ekchi'  Men- 
nonites  in  Guatemala.  The 
study  center  will  include  an 
auditorium,  three  classrooms, 
a  library,  dormitories,  office 
space,  a  dining  room,  and  a 
kitchen.  Work  teams  from 
Pennsylvania,  Iowa,  Virginia, 
and  Belize  have  joined 
K'ekchi'  Mennonites  in  the 
building  project.  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  hopes  to 
recruit  three  work  teams  of 
six  to  eight  people  for  this 
summer:  May  30-June  13, 
July  19-Aug.  2,  and  Aug.  16- 
30.  More  information  is  avail- 
able from  Ed  Stamm  Miller  at 
717  859-1151. — EMM  and 
MCC 

•  Mental  health  workers 
invited.  Mennonite  mental 
health  professionals  (coun- 


selors and  social  workers) 
who  are  interested  in  net- 
working and  possibly  creat- 
ing an  association  can  con- 
tact Mennonite  Mutual  Aid 
mental  illness  consultant 
Crystal  Horning  at  800  442- 
7930. 

•  Sider  receives  scholarship. 

Leigh  A.  Sider,  a  Goshen 
(Ind.)  College  junior  biology 
major  from  Lancaster,  Pa.,  is 
the  first  recipient  of  the  Alicia 
Showalter  Reynolds  Scholar- 
ship for  Women  in  Science. 
Sider  will  receive  $2,500  for 
the  1997-98  year.  Pledges  for 
the  memorial  scholarship 
fund  for  Showalter  Reynolds, 
a  Goshen  College  graduate 
who  was  abducted  and  mur- 
dered in  1996,  total  over 
$100,000. 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

Gerald  Garber,  Ronald  Niswan- 


der,  and  Tom  Tippett  were  li- 
censed for  Kairos  Prison  Min- 
istry at  Stutsmanville  Chapel, 
Harbor  Springs,  Mich.,  in 
March. 

Tim  Lichti  was  installed  as 
overseer  at  Locust  Grove 
Mennonite  Church,  Burr  Oak, 
Mich.,  on  Jan.  16. 

Glenn  Steiner  ended  a  pastorate 
at  Smithville  (Ohio)  Menno- 
nite Church  on  Apr.  6. 

Heidi  Miller  Yoder  was  commis- 
sioned as  associate  pastor  at 
Immanuel  Mennonite  Church, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  on  Mar.  9. 

•  Missionary  transitions: 

Betty  and  Roy  Herr  of  Bealls- 
ville,  Md.,  left  on  Mar.  23  for 
Hong  Kong  to  begin  a  one- 
year  assignment  with  Eastern 
Mennonite  Missions  and 
Bethany  Ministries. 

Matthew  Troutman  of  Mount 
Joy,  Pa.,  left  for  Hungary  on 
Mar.  31  for  an  assignment 


with  Eastern  Mennonite  Mis- 
sions and  A  Song  for  the  Na- 
tions. 

•  Coming  events: 

Fest  and  auction,  Friendship 
Community,  Lititz,  Pa.,  May 
10.  Includes  a  regular  auction, 
an  auction  and  other  activ- 
ities for  children,  a  food  court, 
and  tours  of  group  homes. 
More  information  is  available 
from  717  656-2466. 

MEDA  dinner  meeting,  Walnut 
Creek,  Ohio,  May  17.  Earl  H. 
Hess  will  speak  on  "Is  There  a 
Place  for  the  Anabaptist  Wit- 
ness in  a  High-Tech  Global 
Society?"  Reservations  are 
available  from  330  852-4473. 

PAX-MCC  alumni  reunion,  He- 
gins,  Pa.,  Aug.  30-Sept.  1. 
Bunkhouse,  house,  and  space 
for  travel  trailers  and  tents 
available.  Food  and  accommo- 
dations are  free.  More  infor- 
mation is  available  from  Bob 
Histand  at  PO  Box  100,  Wy- 
combe, PA  18980. 

•  New  resources: 

'I  Have  Decided  to  Follow  Jesus, ' 
a  Bible  study  book  by  Dave 
Witmer,  is  a  new  believer 
study  that  focuses  on  expo- 
sure to  the  Bible  and  practical 
application.  Available  from 
Eastern  Mennonite  Missions 
at  717  898-2251. 

•  Job  openings: 

Art  position,  Bethany  Christian 
Schools,  Goshen,  Ind.  Ability 
to  teach  drama  or  Bible  is  also 
desired.  Send  resume  to  Allan 
Dueck,  Principal,  Bethany 
Christian  Schools,  2904  S. 
Main  St.,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 

Director  of  development,  Quak- 
ertown  (Pa.)  Christian  School. 
Full-time.  Send  resume  to 
Mark  Swartley,  143  Rocky 
Ridge  Road,  Quaker-town,  PA 
18951. 

Director  of  information  technolo- 
gy, Associated  Mennonite  Bib- 
lical Seminary,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
Responsibilities  include  ad- 
ministrative and  academic 
computer  support.  Qualifica- 
tions include  problem-solving 
skills  and  ability  to  instruct 
computer  users.  Familiarity 
with  instructional  computing 
technologies  is  preferred. 
Part-time  position  (80  per- 
cent) begins  July  1;  applica- 
tions accepted  until  May  31  or 
position  is  filled.  Send  letter 
of  application,  resume,  and 
three  professional  references 
to  Jacob  Elias,  Administrative 
Vice  President,  AMBS,  3003 
Benham  Ave.,  Elkhart,  IN 
46517. 

Director  of  pastoral  care  /  chap- 
lain, Prairie  View,  Inc.,  New- 
ton, Kan.  Responsibilities  in- 


Windshields  and  witnessing. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  (EMM)— Mar- 
tha Escobar,  a  Youth  Evange- 
lism Service  (YES)  participant, 
and  Mike  Gingerich,  assistant 
director  of  Harrisburg  Disciple- 
ship  Center,  wash  car  windows 
along  South  13th  Street  in 
Harrisburg  as  part  of  the  com- 
munity outreach  program  at  the 
discipleship  center. 

"We're  looking  at  relevant 
and  unique  ways  to  minister  to 
our  inner-city  community," 
says  Gingerich.  As  he  searched 
for  local  outreach  opportunities 
for  YES  participants,  he  soon 
realized  one  option  was  right 
under  his  nose.  Next  door  to  the 
center  is  the  school  bus  stop  for 
the  Allison  Hill  neighborhood. 
For  every  bus  that  drops  off 
children  between  three  and 
four  p.m.,  traffic  backs  up  for 
about  four  minutes.  That's 
when  Gingerich  and  one  or  two  YES  partici- 
pants knock  on  car  windows  and  offer  to 
wash  windshields  free. 

"We  tell  them  that  we're  doing  free  wind- 
shield washing  with  no  obligations,"  Gin- 
gerich explains. 

The  group  has  printed  business  cards 
which  identify  the  Harrisburg  Discipleship 
Center  as  "a  Christian  missionary  training 
center  sharing  the  love  of  Jesus."  The  back  of 
the  card  quotes  John  3:16  and  explains  that 
the  free  service  is  the  group's  way  of  showing 
that  God  loves  us  with  no  strings  attached. 

The  YES  participants  wear  orange  vests, 


like  the  crossing  guard  who  stops  the  traffic 
at  the  bus  stop,  "for  safety  and  to  stick  out 
from  the  average  person,"  says  Gingerich. 
Another  YES  participant  often  stands  on  the 
sidewalk  handing  out  the  business  cards  and 
gospel  tracts  to  pedestrians. 

Gingerich  says  the  group  has  quickly  got- 
ten to  know  many  of  their  neighbors,  espe- 
cially parents  and  grandparents  who  walk  to 
the  bus  stop  to  pick  up  their  children. 

The  Harrisburg  Discipleship  Center  is  op- 
erated by  Eastern  Mennonite  Missions  as  a 
training  center  for  its  Discipleship  Min- 
istries programs. — Carol  L.  Wert 
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elude  developing  pastoral  and 
congregational  relationships 
about  behavioral  and  mental 
health  issues,  directing  pas- 
toral care  to  patients  and  fam- 
ilies, planning  spiritual  pro- 
gramming, and  providing  pas- 
toral care  for  staff.  Qualifica- 
tions include  masters  of  divin- 
ity degree,  two  units  C.P.E., 
and  denominational  endorse- 
ment or  ordination.  Submit 
resume  to  Yvonne  Sieber, 
Human  Resources,  Prairie 
View,  Inc.,  Box  467,  Newton, 
KS  67114-0467. 
Editorial  director,  Faith  &  Life 
Press,  Newton,  Kan.  Respon- 
sibilities include  oversight  for 
the  development  and  produc- 


tion of  Faith  &  Life  Press 
products,  management  of  the 
editorial  division,  editing,  and 
recruiting  of  authors,  illustra- 
tors, and  manuscripts.  Quali- 
fications include  editorial  ex- 
perience, theological  educa- 
tion, college  degree  with  back- 
ground in  Christian  educa- 
tion, literature,  grammar,  hu- 
manities, and  communica- 
tions. Begins  July  15.  Send  in- 
quiries and  resumes  to  Dennis 
M.  Good,  Director  of  Opera- 
tions, Faith  &  Life  Press,  PO 
Box  347,  Newton,  KS  67114- 
0347. 

Finance  director,  Eastern  Men- 
nonite  Missions,  Salunga,  Pa. 
Responsibilities  include  de- 


partment leadership  and  cus- 
tody of  mortgages,  deeds,  and 
legal  documents.  Qualifi- 
cations include  commitment 
to  missions,  supervisory  and 
accounting  skills,  investment 
knowledge,  and  estate  plan- 
ning experience.  Send  resume 
to  Lamar  Myers,  EMM,  PO 
Box  628,  Salunga,  PA  17538. 
Math  teacher,  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  High  School.  Be- 
gins in  August.  Contact  J. 
Richard  Thomas  at  717  299- 
0436. 

Positions,  Eastern  Mennonite 
High  School,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.  Positions  include  social 
sciences  teacher  (first  semes- 
ter position  covering  sabbati- 
cal leave),  math  teacher,  phys- 
ical and  health  education 
teacher,  and  guidance  coun- 
selor. More  information  avail- 
able from  J.  David  Yoder  at 
540  432-4502. 

Middle  school  teacher,  Lititz 
(Pa.)  Area  Mennonite  School. 
Responsibilities  include 
teaching  6th-8th  grade  sci- 
ence and  6th  grade  language 
arts.  Qualifications  include 
science  background  and 
strong  communication,  com- 
puter, and  relationship  skills. 
Applications  are  available 
from  717  626-9551. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Akron,  Pa.:  Kurt  Ott,  Brenda 
Ott,  Elizabeth  Bontrager, 
Stacey  Classen,  Heather 
Horst,  Michelle  Kuhns,  and 
Ryan  Smoker. 

Albany,  Ore.:  Nicole  Needham. 

Albuquerque,  N.M.:  Ken  Beid- 
ler,  Elaine  Shenk,  Maria 
Lantz,  Carolyn  Snyder,  and 
Bill  Cole. 

Belmont,  Elkhart,  Ind.: 
Daryle  Lambright  and  Jo 
Schwartz. 

Carpenter  Park,  Davidsville, 
Pa.:  Janelle  Bluckner,  Tom 
Croyle,  Morris  Frederick, 
Betty  Frederick,  Glen  Freder- 
ick, Richard  Berkey,  and 
Sandy  Berkey. 

College,  Goshen,  Ind.:  Brad 
Koehler,  Harold  J.  Miller, 
Michelle  Oyer,  and  Harold 
Bauman. 

Conestoga,  Morgantown, 
Pa.:  Joanne  Stoltzfus. 

East  Holbrook,  Cheraw, 
Colo.:  James  Lynn,  Rae  Ann 
Lynn,  Catie  Froese,  and  Angie 
Martin. 

Emma,  Topeka,  Ind.:  Ashli 
Christner,  Nancy  Miller, 
Stacey  Saylors,  Jason  Hoch- 
stedler,  Carl  Hochstetler, 
Lora  Hochstetler,  Tiffany 
Yoder,  and  Amber  Yoder. 


First,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Linda  Bontrager,  Warren 
Bontrager,    and  Michael 
Stauffer. 
Inlet,  Wauseon,  Ohio:  Dan 

Vasher. 

Millersburg,  Ohio:  Larry  and 
Jean  Sheets,  Harold  and  Bon- 
nie Schneider,  Emilie  Hersh- 
berger-Kirk,  Ethan  Miller, 
and  Rebecca  Yoder. 

Mountain  Community,  Palm- 
er Lake,  Colo.:  Melissa 
Barnes,  Alicia  Ingram,  Briana 
Ingram,  Jon  Oakes,  Jenna 
Preheim,  Alexandra  Roth, 
and  Meryl  Roth. 

Norma,  N.J.:  Jim  Andrus, 
Sandy  Cannon,  Robert  Kil- 
lian,  Jennifer  Killan,  Sam  and 
Garnett  Mukoyama,  Jim  Orr, 
and  Elwood  Whilden. 

North  Goshen,  Ind.:  Everett 
Metzler,  Margaret  Metzler, 
Elmer  Bechtel,  Hernan  Cor- 
tes, Iris  Cortes,  Otto  Quan, 
and  Magali  Quan. 

North  Lima,  Ohio:  Susan 
Kooser,  Cory  McCusker,  and 
Ervin  Slabach. 

Oak  Grove,  West  Liberty, 
Ohio:  Sam  Park,  Brian 
Schlabach,  Bradley  Schla- 
bach,  Timothy  Siegenthaler, 
Andrew  Esch,  Surena  Neer, 
Holly  King,  Jeff  Brown,  and 
Gladys  Brown. 

Park  View,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.:  Benjamin  Buckwalter, 
Brian  Diener,  Hans  Harman, 
Laura  Helmuth,  Grete  Horst, 
Adam  Maust,  and  Todd 
Stoltzfus. 

Pueblo,  Colo.:  J.  R.  Ewing, 
Kathy  Ewing,  and  Wanda 
Whittemore. 

Ridgeway,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.:  Thomas  T.  Tran,  Eva  G. 
Tran,  Mary  Frances  Mitchell, 
and  Karen  Weaver. 

Souderton,  Pa.:  Francine  Ram- 
seyer  and  Alicia  Schlosser. 


BIRTHS 


Gerber,  Andrea  Knox  and 
Brian,  Kidron,  Ohio,  Elliot 
James  (third  child),  Mar.  31. 

Hershey,  Donna  Kilheffer  and 
Mervin,  New  Holland,  Pa., 
Willis  Alexander  (first  child), 
Mar.  20. 

Hostetler,  Robyn  Baer  and  Ste- 
fan, Marshallville,  Ohio, 
Wren  Suzette  (second  child), 
Mar.  19. 

Ibarra,  Lisette  Monterroso  and 
Carlos,  Notre  Dame,  Ind., 
Carla  Gabriela  (second  child), 
Mar.  27. 

Lauber,  Roxanne  Neufeld  and 
Darwin,  Tofield,  Alta.,  Delsen 
Jon  (sixth  child),  Mar.  25. 

Lehman,  Kathleen  Kurtz  and 
Gary,  West  Liberty,  Ohio, 


A  visit  from  grandma  and  grandpa.  Hesston,  Kan. 
(HC) — Hesston  College  hosted  nearly  70  grandparents  of 
current  students  during  Grandparents  Weekend,  Apr.  4-5.  A 
panel  discussion  on  the  topic  "An  Intergenerational  View  of 
Christ"  included  (left  to  right):  Dwight  Roth,  sociology  in- 
structor who  facilitated  the  discussion;  Bob  Erb  of  Hesston 
(grandfather  of  sophomore  Rusty  Whitcher);  Gladys  Mast  of 
Goshen,  Ind.  (grandmother  of  panel  member  Justin  Mast); 
and  sophomores  Justin  Mast  and  Tabitha  Livermore. 

"I've  taken  the  opportunity  over  the  last  couple  of  years  to 
sit  down  and  talk  with  my  grandparents  more  about  life  in 
general,"  Justin  Mast  commented  during  the  discussion. 
"While  there  are  a  lot  of  things  that  have  changed,  I  find  it 
interesting  how  much  is  still  similar,  how  the  things  that 
they  struggled  with  when  they  were  young  are  pretty  much 
the  same  things  that  I  struggle  with.  For  me,  that's  been  ex- 
citing and  helped  remind  me  that  there's  no  reason  to  let  age 
be  a  barrier  between  us." 

The  panel  discussion  was  part  of  a  Life  Education  and  De- 
velopment workshop  on  "Conscious  Aging:  A  Creative  Spiri- 
tual Journey." 
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MENNOSCOPE 


Michael  Joel  (first  child),  Mar. 
30. 

Leverknight,  Trish  Horner  and 
Alan,  Boswell,  Pa.,  Stephanie 
Grace  (second  child),  Mar.  18. 

Miller,  Emily  Lehman  and 
Maynard,  Millersburg,  Ohio, 
Rowan  John  (first  child),  Mar. 
12. 

Pauls,  Barbara  Burkholder  and 
Steffen,  Bangkok,  Thailand, 
Emma  (first  child),  Mar.  14. 

Petty,  Linda  Edgington  and 
Mark,  Pickering,  Ont.,  Vernon 
James  (first  child),  Mar.  14. 

Ponce,  Sue  and  Martin,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  Rebekka  Christine 
(seventh  child),  Feb.  2. 

Sauder,  Debra  Good  and 
Richard,  Mount  Joy,  Pa., 
Matthew  Logan  (first  child), 
Mar.  20. 

Schwenk,  Cynthia  Derstine 
and  Tom,  Greenville,  Pa., 
Melissa  Ann  (second  child), 
Mar.  31. 

Wise,  Sally  Brugger  and  Dave, 
Lititz,  Pa.,  Annie  Marie  (sec- 
ond child),  Feb.  19. 

Yoder,  Lori  Kauffman  and 
Rick,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Hannah 
Elise  (second  child),  Mar.  26. 


MARRIAGES 


Bentz-Malyszka:  Sherri  Bentz, 
Lancaster,  Pa.  (Mennonite 
Church  of  Scottdale),  and 
Scott  Alan  Malyszka,  Erie, 
Pa.,  Mar.  15. 

Brubaker-DeCubellis:  R.  An- 
thony Brubaker,  Mount  Joy, 
Pa.  (Mount  Joy),  and  Rebecca 
DeCubellis,  Mount  Joy,  Pa. 
(East  Petersburg),  March  29, 
by  Karl  Steffy. 

Croll-Sautter:  Jason  Croll, 
Telford,  Pa.  (Franconia),  and 
Dannelle  Sautter,  Harleys- 
ville,  Pa.  (Franconia),  Mar. 
22,  by  John  M.  Ehst. 

Friesen-Garber:  Jeremy 
Friesen,  Goshen,  Ind.  (Eighth 
Street),  and  Elise  Garber, 
Goshen,  Ind.  (College),  Mar.  8, 
by  Nancy  Kauffmann. 

Golovchenko-Hipp:  Dimitry 
Golovchenko,  Apple  Creek, 
Ohio  (Millersburg),  and  Mary 
Hipp,  Millersburg,  Ohio 
(Millersburg),  Feb.  22,  by  Tom 
Michaels. 

Jacobs-Leis:  Kristin  Jacobs, 
New  Hamburg,  Ont.  and 
Shawn  Leis,  New  Hambur, 
Ont.  (Steinmann),  Feb.  14,  by 
Herb  Schultz. 

Kent-Swartz:  Trisha  Renee 
Kent,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  and 
Jon  Mark  Swartz,  West  Liber- 
ty, Ohio  (Bethel),  Apr.  5,  by 
Ben  Eberly. 

Kough-Lehman:  Julie  Kough, 
Altoona,  Pa.  (Baptist),  and 
Brett  Lehman,  Harrisburg, 


Pa.  (Kaufman),  Apr.  5,  by 
Donald  D.  Sharp. 

McCreary-Schloneger: 
Michael  John  McCreary, 
Wooster,  Ohio,  and  Kara  Beth 
Schloneger,  Orrville,  Ohio, 
(Orrville),  Mar.  29,  by  Bob 
Fetterhoff. 

Pancratz-Walters:  Jodi  Pan- 
cratz,  Boulder,  Colo.  (Moun- 
tain Community),  and  Ryan 
Walters,  Boulder,  Colo.,  Feb. 
14,  by  Don  and  Jan  Rhein- 
heimer. 

Psolla-Steiner:  Robert  Psolla, 
Wooster,  Ohio  (Brethren),  and 
Mary  E.  Steiner,  West  Liber- 
ty, Ohio  (Bethel),  Apr.  5,  by 
George  Peters. 


DEATHS 


Bender,  Ervin,  84,  Tavistock, 
Ont.  Born:  Jan.  8,  1913,  East 
Zorra  Twp.,  Ont.,  to  Christian 
R.  and  Fannie  Erb  Bender. 
Died:  Mar.  26,  1997,  Tavis- 
tock, Ont.  Survivors — wife: 
Rachel  Gerber  Bender;  chil- 
dren; Arthur,  Janet  Bachert, 
LaRoyd,  Ronald,  Leon,  Stuart, 
Mary  Lou  Hoist,  Linda  Fergu- 
son; 32  grandchildren,  28 
great-grandchildren.  Congre- 
gational membership:  Tavis- 
tock Mennonite  Church.  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  Mar.  29, 
East  Zorra  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Darrel  Toews,  Vernon  Zehr, 
and  Steve  Gerber. 

Bolton,  John  L.,  68,  Emmaus, 
Pa.  Born:  Feb.  18,  1929,  Hat- 
field Twp.,  Pa.,  to  Charles  W. 
and  Alice  Landis  Bolton.  Died: 
Mar.  22,  1997,  Lewistown, 
Pa.,  of  a  heart  attack.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Thelma  Moyer 
Bolton;  children:  John  Lee, 
Lynette  Rheinford;  brothers 
and  sisters:  Charles  L., 
Edgar,  David,  Ray,  Lydia 
Landis,  Irene  Dorville;  step- 
mother: Alice  Moyer  Rosen- 
berger  Bolton;  stepbrother 
and  stepsister:  Merrill  Rosen- 
berger,  Shirley  Rush;  6  grand- 
children. Funeral  and  burial: 
Mar.  26,  Swamp  Mennonite 
Church,  by  William  A.  Brunk. 

Byler,  Miriam  L.,  70, 
Brookville,  Pa.  Born:  Nov.  20, 
1926,  Belleville,  Pa.,  to  Joseph 
D.  and  Cora  M.  Glick  Byler. 
Died:  Mar.  14,  1997,  Brook- 
ville, Pa.,  of  pneumonia.  Sur- 
vivors— sisters:  Janet  Brenne- 
man,  Grace  Snook,  Margaret 
Beitzel.  Funeral  and  burial: 
Mar.  17,  Locust  Grove  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Max  Zook  and 
Erie  Renno. 

Fox,  Orin  Leonard,  84,  Gra- 
tiot County,  Mich.  Born:  Dec. 
23,  1912,  Gratiot  County, 
Mich.,  to  Edgar  and  Effie  Har- 


rier Fox.  Died:  Mar.  26,  1997, 
Fairview,  Mich.,  of  heart  and 
kidney  failure.  Survivors — 
wife:  Leah  Yoder  Fox;  chil- 
dren: children:  Doris  Elliott, 
Marilyn  Flaget,  Willard  Orin; 
7  grandchildren,  9  great- 
grandchildren. Funeral:  Mar. 
9,  Fairview  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Virgil  Hershberg- 
er  and  Ellsworth  Handrich. 
Burial:  Fairview  Cemetery. 

Greenly,  David  E.,  86,  Mount 
Joy,  Pa.  Born:  Mar.  5,  1911, 
East  Berlin,  Pa.,  to  John  C. 
and  Barbara  Ebersole  Greenly. 
Died:  Mar.  18,  1997,  Mount 
Joy,  Pa.  Survivors — children: 
Anna  Mae  Pierce,  David  F., 
Wayne  S.,  Galen  S.,  Ellen  S. 
Cooper;  brothers  and  sisters: 
Harold  E.,  John  E.,  Grace  E. 
Geltmacher,  Mary  E.  Enter- 
line;  20  grandchildren,  25 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Elizabeth  R.  Shen- 
berger  Greenly  (wife).  Funeral: 
Mar.  22,  East  Petersburg  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Karl  Steffy 
and  John  Shenk.  Burial: 
Salunga  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Hostetter,  B.  Charles,  80, 
Hickory,  N.C.  Born:  May  25, 

1916,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  to  Mon- 
roe and  Kathryn  Charles 
Hostetter.  Died:  Mar.  14, 
1997,  Hickory,  N.C,  of  a 
stroke.  Survivors — wife:  Grace 
Brackbill  Hostetter;  children: 
Douglas,  Ronald,  Darrel,  B. 
Charles  II,  Phil,  Rick,  Miriam 
Hostetter  King,  Pat  Hostetter 
Martin;  brother  and  sister: 
James,  Mildred  Longenecker; 
24  grandchildren.  Congrega- 
tional membership:  Hickory 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
and  burial:  Mar.  19,  Mountain 
View  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Edward  Godshall.  Memorial 
service:  Mar.  20,  Park  View 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Owen 
Burkholder. 

Kolb,  Kenneth  H.,  52,  Coates- 
ville,  Pa.  Born:  July  15,  1944, 
Spring  City,  Pa.,  to  Arthur 
and  Bertha  Kolb.  Died:  Mar. 
31,  1997,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  of  car- 
diac arrest.  Survivors — sis- 
ters: Arlene  Yoder,  Reba 
Miller,  Millie  Harteman,  Miri- 
am Queer.  Funeral  and  buri- 
al: Apr.  4,  Vincent  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Garland  Meyers, 
Karl  Glick,  and  Omer  E.  King. 

Miller,  Floyd  H.,  79,  Louis- 
ville, Ohio.  Born:  Sept.  17, 

1917,  Louisville,  Ohio,  to 
Joseph  and  Mary  Stuckey 
Miller.  Died:  Mar.  25,  1997, 
Pompano  Beach,  Fla.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Sandra  Miller; 
children:  Cynthia  Lanchester, 
Debbie  Maple,  Rhonda  Rick, 
Jessica  Miller;  sisters:  Evelyn 
Moffett,  Leona  Miller,  Lois 
Warner;  5  grandchildren.  Fu- 


neral and  burial:  Mar.  29, 
Beech  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Melvin  Leidig. 

Miller,  Ivan  L,  75,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
Born:  Apr.  21,  1921,  Miami 
County,  Ind.  Died:  Mar.  30, 
1997,  Elkhart,  Ind.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Celesta  Bon- 
trager  Miller;  children:  Martha 
Yoder,  Nancy,  Lloyd,  Stanley; 
brothers  and  sister:  David, 
Levi,  Mose,  Sara;  9  grandchil- 
dren. Funeral:  Apr.  3,  Sunny- 
side  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Ray  Keim  and  Gerald  Good. 
Burial:  Yellow  Creek  Menno- 
nite Church  Cemetery. 

Rohrer,  Anna  Lois,  83, 
Wadsworth,  Ohio.  Born:  Aug. 
11,  1913,  Rittman,  Ohio,  to 
Samuel  and  Ella  Rohrer 
Rohrer.  Died:  Apr.  1,  1997. 
Survivors — brothers  and  sis- 
ters: Sanford,  James,  Mable 
Geiser,  Mary  Frey.  Funeral: 
Apr.  4,  Bethel  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Leonard  Hershey 
and  Jim  Mohr.  Burial:  Maple 
Hill  Cemetery. 

Schmucker,  Alta  Mae  Shank, 
94,  Louisville,  Ohio.  Born: 
Apr.  16,  1902,  Mahoning 
County,  Ohio,  to  David  and 
Cora  Metzler  Shank.  Died: 
Mar.  25,  1997,  Louisville, 
Ohio.  Survivors — children: 
Grace  Sommers,  Cleo,  Roger, 
Arden;  sister:  Lauren  Shank; 
13  grandchildren,  10  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Harmon  Schmucker  (hus- 
band). Funeral  and  burial: 
Mar.  29,  Beech  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Melvin  Leidig. 

Wenger,  Martha  Lois  Det- 
wiler,  83,  Hesston,  Kan. 
Born:  July  15,  1913,  Cherry 
Box,  Mo.,  to  Noah  and  Orpha 
Fortner  Detwiler.  Died:  Mar. 
30,  1997,  Hesston,  Kan.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Oneta 
Wenger  Unruh,  Kermit, 
Robert,  James,  Sherman; 
brothers;  Ralph,  Oren,  and 
Russell  Detwiler;  14  grand- 
children, 7  great-grandchil- 
dren. Predeceased  by:  John 
Wenger  (husband).  Congrega- 
tional membership:  Hesston 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral: 
Apr.  2,  Schowalter  Villa,  by 
David  Mann  and  Cheryl 
Hershberger.  Burial:  East 
Lawn  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Andrew  J.,  82, 
Smithville,  Ohio.  Born:  Nov. 
15,  1914,  Smithville.  Ohio,  to 
Emmett  M.  and  Kathryn  N. 
Meyer  Yoder.  Died:  Mar.  11, 
1997,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  from 
injuries  in  a  farm  accident. 
Survivors — sister:  Mary  Helen 
Wade.  Predeceased  by:  Varna 
J.  Byler  Yoder  (wife).  Memori- 
al service  and  burial:  Mar.  22, 
Oak  Grove  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Norma  Duerksen. 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


Of oilbirds  and  sunflowers 


The  oilbirds  of  South  America  are  an  eccen- 
tric crew.  Living  in  caves,  birds  of  the  genus 
Steatornis  are  nocturnal,  navigating  through 
their  darkened  homes  by  means  of  "echo-loca- 
tion." That  is,  they  issue  a  series  of  audible 
clicks  and  then  use  echoes  to  determine  wheth- 
er there  are  rock  surfaces  nearby. 

Not  only  do  they  fly  by  using  their  ears,  but 
they  find  food  by  using  their  noses.  Researchers 
tell  us  the  oilbirds  rely  on  their  well-developed 
olfactory  sense  to  track  down  trees  that  produce 
the  fruit  which  constitutes  the  main  part  of 
their  diet. 

Noises  and  smells — they're  certainly  not 
what  most  birds  rely  on  to  navigate.  They're 
hardly  what  we  humans  rely  on  either,  to  guide 
us  where  we  want  to  go. 

The  peculiar  oilbird  may  have  something  to 
teach  us,  however.  In  our  ability  to  analyze  the 
observable,  have  we  crippled  certain  senses 
that  might  help  us  discern  direction? 

The  keen  rationality  of  our  "enlightened"  age 
has  sharpened  our  expertise  at  making 
decisions  based  on  data  and  drawing  conclu- 
sions from  market  research.  If  our  schools 
would  attract  more  students  by  building  multi- 
million-dollar structures,  then  we  should  do  it. 
If  our  congregations  are  growing,  then  we  must 
be  doing  God's  will. 

This  "if-then"  form  of  decision  making  fits 
Webster's  first  definition  for  discern — "to  detect 
with  the  eyes."  This  eye-level  discernment 
means  tabulating  pros  and  cons,  considering 
cost-effectiveness,  and  weighing  risks.  It  also 
means  trim,  surgical  decisions  about  right  or 
wrong,  God's  will  or  the  devil's,  good  or  bad. 

Webster's  second  definition  of  discern,  how- 
ever, is  more  like  the  method  oilbirds  use.  It  is 
"to  detect  with  senses  other  than  vision,"  or  to 
"grasp  and  comprehend  that  which  is  obscure." 
This  kind  of  discerning  is  more  like  "the  turn- 
ing of  the  sunflower  to  the  sun,"  as  Wendy 
Wright  describes  in  the  November/December 
1995  issue  of  Weavings.  Christian  discernment, 
she  writes,  is  more  like  the  "intuitive  hunch  of 
the  scientist  seeking  new  and  creative  solutions 
for  unexplainable,  contradictory  observations." 

Intuitive  hunches  characterized  Jesus'  min- 
istry, and  he  practiced  discernment  through 


senses  like  touch  and  hearing.  When  a  bleeding 
woman  in  a  crowd  touched  his  hem,  he  imme- 
diately sensed  her  touch  despite  the  constant 
jarring  of  the  throng.  Discerning  that  her  need 
was  great  and  her  heart  sincere,  he  healed  her. 

Jesus  also  had  an  uncanny  way  of  hearing 
the  messages  layered  under  people's  comments 
and  responding  to  their  hidden  intentions 
rather  than  their  spoken  words.  He  bristled 
when  the  rich  young  man  called  him  "Good 
Teacher."  Jesus  was  probably  often  given  that 
title,  but  this  time  he  rebuked  the  speaker. 
"Why  do  you  call  me  good?"  Jesus  asked.  "No 
one  is  good  but  God  alone"  (Luke  18:18).  He 
heard  the  insincere  and  pretentious  subtext  in 
this  man's  flattery  and  immediately  discerned 
his  obsession  with  status. 

Discernment  rooted  in  attentiveness  to 
things  like  touch  and  sound  rather  than 
appearance  will  sometimes  cause  us  to 
linger  over  decisions  that  we'd  rather  get  out  of 
the  way.  We  may  concede  we  don't  have  all  the 
answers  and  that  maybe  we  never  will. 

This  kind  of  discernment  is  different  from  the 
kind  that  says,  "If  it  feels  good,  do  it."  Decisions 
based  on  whether  something  feels  good  aren't 
much  different  from  decisions  based  on  whether 
something  appears  to  be  right:  neither  require 
the  probing  of  the  Scripture,  Spirit,  or  commu- 
nity. Both  fasten  God  outside  of  the  discern- 
ment process. 

When  we  learn  to  discern  as  Jesus  did,  we 
will  sometimes  hear  the  self-preserving  mes- 
sages behind  respectable  words.  We  will  feel 
the  touch  of  bleeding  people  and  make  decisions 
according  to  them  rather  than  the  jostling 
crowds.  In  addition  to  weighing  factors  like 
cost,  outcome,  and  order,  we  will  consider 
compassion,  process,  and  creative  chaos. 

Decisions  for  people  and  the  church  will 
always  be  more  difficult  than  sunflowers  turn- 
ing their  heads  toward  the  sun  or  oilbirds 
navigating  dim  caves.  But  true  discernment, 
when  it  goes  beyond  the  glare  of  the  cerebral, 
can  lead  us  to  touch,  smell,  hear,  taste,  and  see 
God's  presence — both  in  the  light  at  the  end  of 
the  tunnel  and  in  the  holy  darkness  of  the 
cave. — vsw 
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In  this  day  of  fragmentation,  over-full  schedules, 
and  addiction  to  wealth,  direction  by  another  can 
lead  to  growth,  accountability,  and  a  new  relation- 
ship with  God.  Spiritual  direction  can  provide 
nurture  and  help  one  stay  faithful  to  commitments. 
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Spiritual  direction: 

Sisters  and  brothers 
to  keep  us  faithful 
on  the  way 

Spiritual  direction  is  one  Christian 
cooperating  with  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
blessed  privilege  of  assisting  another 
Christian  to  perceive  God's  presence. 


A young  adult  faces  a  decision  about  her 
vocation.  How  is  God  calling  her  to  use 
her  gifts  in  the  world?  Although  her 
friends  and  small  group  are  helpful,  she  still 
struggles  to  make  a  decision.  Sometimes  she  is 
confused  about  what  the  Spirit  is  saying  to  her. 
How  can  she  understand  God's  voice  more 
clearly? 

A  pastor  spends  the  best  hours  of  every  week 
providing  spiritual  care  for  his  congregation. 
He  listens  intently  and  responds  with  com- 
passion to  many  needs.  He  guides  the  congre- 
gation toward  faithful  responses  to  the  gospel. 
Sometimes  he  feels  depleted  in  his  own  soul. 
After  meeting  the  needs  of  others,  little  time 
seems  to  be  left  to  nurture  his  own  relationship 
with  God. 

A  successful  business  couple  discover  that 
even  though  they  have  achieved  all  they  ever 
dreamed  of,  something  is  still  missing  in  their 
life.  They  suspect  their  need  is  spiritual.  God 
often  seems  far  away  and  uninvolved  in  their 
hectic  existence.  Though  they  desire  a  keener 
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sense  of  God's  presence, 
they  don't  know  how  to 
come  close  to  God. 

Each  of  these  adults — 
and  I  could  describe  many 
others  like  them — might 
find  the  guidance  of  a 
spiritual  director  helpful. 
Spiritual  directors  are 
mentors  or  guides  who 
accompany  people  who 
are  seeking  God.  With 
gifts  of  discernment  and 
compassion,  they  walk 
alongside  others  on  their 
journey  to  mature  faith. 
They  attend  to  the  move- 
ments of  God's  Spirit  in 
other  Christians'  lives, 
pray  for  them,  and  assist 
seekers  to  develop  and 
strengthen  their  vital 
connection  with  Jesus 
Christ. 

What  is  spiritual 
direction?  In  a 
general  sense, 
spiritual  guidance  is 
provided  in  a  multitude  of 
formal  and  informal  ways 
in  congregational  life. 
Parents  and  grandparents 
serve  as  spiritual  guides 
in  Christian  families. 
Sunday  school  teachers, 
Bible  school  teachers, 
youth  sponsors,  camp 
counselors,  and  mentors 
for  teens  are  directly 
involved  in  faith  forma- 
tion. Pastors  offer  spir- 
itual sustenance  every 
Sunday  as  they  preach.  A 
hymn  sung  in  worship  or 
a  Scripture  passage  can 
provide  needed  guidance. 
Members  of  small  groups 
offer  spiritual  support  and 
counsel  to  each  other. 
Spiritual  friends  covenant 
to  meet  regularly  and 
hold  each  other  mutually 
accountable  for  their  life 
with  God.  All  these 
relationships  or  experi- 
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manynt      en  their  vital  connection 

opportuni-  wifh  Tesus  Christ. 

ties  for  ' 
spiritual  growth 
and  accountability. 

But  there's  an  additional  step,  one  of  spiritu- 
al direction.  What  makes  spiritual  direction 
unique  is  the  one-to-one  encounter  with  a 
singular  focus  and  the  intimacy  or  depth  of  the 
relationship.  Relationships  in  families,  in  a 
classroom,  or  in  a  small  group  are,  of  necessity, 
multi-focused.  Social  and  emotional  needs  are 
cared  for  as  well  as  spiritual  agenda.  For  a 
variety  of  reasons,  some  people  may  not  be  able 
to  share  freely  about  their  life  with  God  in  a 
group  setting.  In  addition,  some  levels  of 
intimacy  are  simply  inappropriate  in  public. 
Because  the  spiritual  direction  relationship  is 
confidential,  people  are  able  to  explore  the 
depths  of  their  spirituality  with  safety  and 
confidence.  They  find  courage  to  face  the  reality 
that,  along  with  their  desire  for  God,  they  may 
also  resist  God.  They  also  discover  the  healing 
power  of  confession  of  sin.  Under  the  tutelage 
of  an  experienced  guide,  they  learn  new  ways 
to  pray  and  meet  God  in  the  midst  of  daily  life. 

Though  both  counseling  and  spiritual  direc- 
tion are  helping  ministries,  spiritual  direction 
is  not  the  same  as  counseling.  Not  focused  on 
problem-solving  or  even  self-fulfillment,  spiri- 
tual direction  is  distinctly  focused  on  the  per- 
son's relationship  with  God.  What  is  the  quality 
of  that  relationship?  How  is  God's  presence 
being  made  known?  How  is  the  person  re- 
sponding to  God?  Where  is  the  Spirit  calling  for 
transformation  and  growth? 

Who  can  become  a  spiritual  director? 
Whether  trained  in  a  classroom  or  in 
daily  life,  spiritual  directors  are  people 
who  have  given  significant  attention  to  their 
own  life  with  God.  They  know  they  are  not  per- 
fect but  have  experienced  the  lavish  grace  of 
God.  They  are  patient,  humble,  not  easily 
shocked,  and  can  speak  honestly  to  another. 
Grounded  in  historic  Christian  faith,  they  prac- 
tice spiritual  disciplines,  are  sought  out  by 
others  because  of  their  spiritual  discernment 
and  maturity,  and  are  themselves  in  a  relation- 
ship of  accountability  with  a  spiritual  guide. 

Although  pastors  may  incorporate  spiritual 
direction  into  the  regular  ministry  of  pastoral 
care,  they  cannot  give  large  amounts  of  time  to 
meet  with  individuals.  Their  first  responsibility 
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is  spiritual  guidance  of  the  entire  body.  In  the 
larger  Christian  community,  a  few  congre- 
gations have  begun  to  employ  trained  spiritual 
directors  to  serve  both  the  congregation  and  the 
surrounding  community.  One  spiritual  director 
working  in  a  congregation  told  me  that  the 
majority  of  her  time  is  actually  given  to  people 
who  come  in  off  the  street.  Her  work  has  be- 
come a  significant  part  of  the  church's  evan- 
gelism ministry  in  the  neighborhood. 

Does  everyone  in  the  congregation 
need  formal  spiritual  direction? 
Probably  not.  Ordinary  relationships  in 
the  body  of  Christ,  Christian  education 
opportunities,  small  groups,  personal  spiritual 
disciplines,  and  healthy  worship  life  in  a 


congregation  ought  to  provide  most  of  what  is 
needed  for  spiritual  growth.  Perhaps  the 
ancient  ministry  of  formal  spiritual  direction 
is  being  revived  in  the  church  because  the 
communal  structures  which  naturally 
provided  mentoring  and  guidance  in  the  past 
are  not  as  strong  as  they  once  were.  In  addi- 
tion, the  pervasive  secular  influences  of  our 
culture  make  it  difficult  for  people  to  ex- 
perience a  lively,  wholesome  relationship  with 
God.  Fragmented  families,  over-full 
schedules,  addiction  to  wealth,  and,  in 
some  cases,  spiritually  lax  congregations 
work  against  spiritual  growth.  More 
resources  are  needed. 

Spiritual  direction  can  be  particularly 
helpful  for  people  who  want  to  deepen  their 


Moving  beyond  self-deception 


"A  doctor  who  is  his  own  doctor  has  a  fool  for 
a  doctor. " 

The  truth  of  this  proverb,  which  I  first  en- 
countered in  Eugene  Peterson's  book, 
Working  the  Angles,  propelled  me  to 
search  for  a  spiritual  director.  This  proverb 
exposes  the  pernicious  human  tendency  of  self- 
deception,  especially  for  those  who  are  in  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  and  power.  Without  a 
person  who  will  be  honest  with  me  and  with 
whom  I  can  be  myself,  I  am  subject  to  my  own 
self-serving  judgments  and  opinions. 

The  more  I  learned  about  the  ancient  tradi- 
tion of  spiritual  direction  and  began  to  consider 
its  place  in  my  life,  the  more  I  knew  that  I 
needed  to  find  a  spiritual  director.  I  learned  to 
know  my  spiritual  director  when  we  worked  on 
several  projects  together.  I  knew  that  he  was  a 
spiritual  director  for  several  other  pastors, 
including  some  of  my  friends.  While  I  had  some 
initial  fears  and  doubts  about  formalizing  our 
relationship  by  asking  him  to  be  my  spiritual 
director,  I  am  grateful  for  the  fruit  that  this 
step  has  borne  in  my  life  and  ministry. 

I  am  grateful  that  I  found  someone  with 
whom  I  can  be  completely  open.  Over  the  five 
years  that  we  have  met,  he  has  listened  to  me, 
challenged  me,  and  encouraged  me.  He  listens 
with  unconditional  acceptance  and  asks  pene- 
trating questions  as  I  reflect  on  my  relationship 


with  God,  my  frustrations  with  spiritual 
disciplines,  my  family  and  ministry,  my 
fears  and  doubts,  my  visions  and  convic- 
tions. Above  all,  I  have  come  to  trust  that 
God's  grace  and  truth  are  mediated  to  me 
through  my  spiritual  director. 

Accountability  for  one's  spiritual,  emotional, 
and  mental  health  is  an  important  part  of 
spiritual  direction.  I  have  asked  my  spiritual 
director  to  hold  me  accountable  for  the  goals 
and  practices  that  I  have  developed  for  my 
spiritual,  emotional,  and  mental  growth  and 
well-being.  When  it  is  necessary,  I  confess  my 
failures  to  live  up  to  my  commitments,  and  we 
celebrate  the  fruits  of  commitments  and  goals 
that  have  been  met.  We  also  explore  what 
goals  are  realistic  and  life-giving. 

My  spiritual  director  has  helped  me  to 
become  deeper  and  more  consistent  in  my 
relationship  with  God.  He  has  gently 
helped  me  identify  and  understand  my  fear 
of  intimacy,  especially  in  my  relationship 
with  God — a  fear  to  which  I  was  blinded.  I 
am  grateful  that  he  has  helped  me  experi- 
ence new  dimensions  of  spiritual  and  emo- 
tional intimacy — both  with  God  and  with 
others. — Keith  Harder 

Keith  Harder  is  pastor  of  First  Mennonite 
Church,  Hillsboro,  Kan.  He  and  his  wife,  Judy, 
have  three  children. 
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Learning  to  see  traces  of  God's  leading 


I have  been  seeing  a  spiritual  director  for  seven 
years  now.  Ruth  is  an  Anglican  clergywoman  who 
took  early  retirement  to  devote  herself  to  spiritual 
direction.  I  found  her  by  word  of  mouth,  on  the 
recommendation  of  a  friend  whose  judgment  I  trust 
in  such  matters. 

When  I  began  my  monthly  visits  with  Ruth,  I  was 
one  of  the  pastors  at  St.  Jacobs  (Ont.)  Mennonite 
Church  and  was  undergoing  a  major  change  in  my 
ministry.  The  senior  pastor  had  just  retired,  and 
with  his  departure  I  lost  a  significant  anchor.  I  knew 
it  was  more  urgent  than  ever  that  I  attend  to  my 
own  life  of  prayer  and  let  God  shape  my  ministry  out 
of  it.  Beyond  that,  I  didn't  have 
a  clear  sense  of  what  I  hoped 
for  in  relating  to  a  spiritual 
director.  It  did  seem  important 
that  my  spiritual  director  be 
female,  have  pastoral  experi- 
ence, and  be  outside  the  church 
structure  in  which  I  lived  and 
worked. 

I  could  describe  what  Ruth 
"does"  by  saying  that  she  prays 
for  me,  brings  me  back  to  a 
sure  grounding  in  God's  love, 
and  constantly  invites  me  to 
deepen  my  trust  in  God.  She 
keeps  me  from  self-deception 
and  gives  me  a  safe  place  to 
share  my  dry  spells  and  confu- 
sions. Without  her,  I  probably 
wouldn't  have  dared  to  leave 
one  ministry  assignment  with- 
out having  another  one  in 


place,  or  taken  a  self-financed  sabbatical,  or  begun 
to  explore  some  new  directions  in  ministry.  On  the 
way  to  discernment  of  these  issues,  she  opened  up  a 
new  world  for  me  of  praying  with  Scripture  and  of 
attending  to  God  through  directed  silent  retreats. 

Ruth  has  been  a  keen  observer  as  God  has  woven 
the  tapestry  of  my  life  into 
some  new  patterns. 

Sometimes  I  find       Ruth  invhes  m£  tQ  S££ 

her  among  the 

bright  threads    traces  of  God's  leading— traces  so 


faint  I  would  miss  them  without  her 
practiced  inner  eye.  She  reminds  me 
constantly  of  God's  unending  desire 
for  communion  with  me. 


on  the  "right 
side"  of  the 
weaving, 
where  the 
patterns  are 
evident.  She  al- 
ways thanks  God 
for  the  bright  threads. 
More  often,  though,  I  find  her 
on  the  underside  with  the  tangles,  where  the  real 
struggles  take  place.  Sometimes  I  accuse  her  of 
creating  more  tangles!  Even  on  the  underside, 
however,  Ruth  invites  me  to  see  traces  of  God's 
leading — traces  so  faint  I  would  miss  them  without 
her  practiced  inner  eye.  She  reminds  me  constantly 
of  God's  unending  desire  for  communion  with  me. 

After  seven  years  of  spiritual  direction,  I  believe 
more  unwaveringly  than  ever  that  my  ministry 
needs  to  take  shape  out  of  my  own  life  of  prayer.  As 
a  ministering  person,  I  would  not  want  to  be  without 
a  spiritual  director. — Sue  C.  Steiner 

Sue  C.  Steiner  is  interim  pastor  at  Nith  Valley  Mennonite 
Church,  Waterloo,  Ont. 


life  of  prayer,  those  struggling  to  restore  a 
damaged  relationship  with  God,  or  those 
who  are  making  vocational  decisions  or 
facing  other  life  changes.  I  believe,  howev- 
er, that  spiritual  direction  is  essential  for 
persons  functioning  in  spiritual  leader- 
ship. Anyone  called  to  guide  others  in 
faith  needs  an  arena  for  nurture  and 
accountability.  Without  such  support  and 
direction,  leaders  may  lose  their  way  or 
burn  out  in  the  stresses  and  demands  of 
ministry.  Some  area  conferences  now 
require  formal  spiritual  accountability 
relationships  for  pastors  as  a  way  of 
caring  for  them  and  strengthening  their 
ministry. 

I  have  personally  found  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  regular  worship  and  my  own  life 
of  prayer,  the  single  most  important 
discipline  for  ongoing  spiritual  health  is 


regular  accountability  to  another  Christian. 
When  I  cannot  see  God  clearly,  I  am  able  to 
trust  because  of  another's  vision.  In  this 
relationship  I  learn  humility  and  the  grace  of 
confession;  I  also  learn  that  I  am  loved  and 
received  just  as  I  am.  I  find  courage  and  energy 
to  follow  Christ  in  life. 

Where  can  one  find  a  spiritual  di- 
rector? Someone  who  is  seeking  spiri- 
tual direction  might  talk  with  a  pastor 
or  elder  in  the  congregation  or  with  a  con- 
ference minister.  Both  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminary  and  Eastern  Mennonite 
Seminary  are  currently  training  spiritual 
directors.  A  call  to  one  of  the  seminaries  can 
put  one  in  touch  with  graduates  who  have 
studied  spiritual  direction  and  been  supervised 
in  ministry.  In  addition,  Spiritual  Directors 
International  and  Shalem  Institute  of  Spiritual 
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Formation  maintain  worldwide  directories  of 
people  engaged  in  spiritual  direction  ministry. 

The  Holy  Spirit  as  ultimate  director.  In 
Jesus'  parting  words  to  his  disciples,  he 
promised  them,  "It  is  to  your  advantage 
that  I  go  away,  for  if  I  do  not  go  away,  the 
Advocate  will  not  come  to  you;  but  if  I  go,  I  will 
send  him  to  you  ....  When  the  Spirit  of  truth 
comes,  he  will  guide  you  into  all  the  truth" 
(John  16:7,  13).  Thus  every  Christian  has 
access  to  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  What 
happens  in  spiritual  direction  is  that  one 
Christian  cooperates  with  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  blessed  privilege  of  assisting  another 
Christian  to  perceive  the  Spirit's  presence  and 
to  respond  in  faith. 

In  the  same  farewell  discourse,  Jesus  said  to 
his  friends,  "I  will  not  leave  you  orphaned" 
(John  14:18).  Indeed,  we  have  not  been  left 
alone.  We  enjoy  companionship  with  sisters 
and  brothers  along  the  way  who  teach  us  to 
trust  God,  keep  us  faithful  to  our  commitments, 
and  inspire  us  to  live  as  Christ's  servants. 

Marlene  Kropfis  minister  of  worship  and  spiri- 
tuality with  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregation- 
al Ministries,  Elkhart,  Ind.  She  also  serves  as 
spiritual  director  for  students  at  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  in  Elkhart. 


For  more  information: 

You  can  contact  the  seminaries  and  organiza- 
tions listed  in  this  article  as  follows: 

•  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary:  219 
295-3726 

•  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary:  540  432-4260 

•  Spiritual  Directors  International:  415  566- 
1560 

•  Shalem  Institute  of  Spiritual  Formation:  202 
966-7050. 

To  read  more  about  spiritual  direction,  these 
books  will  be  helpful: 

•  The  Practice  of  Spiritual  Direction  by  Wil- 
liam Barry  and  William  J.  Connolly,  Seabury 
Press,  1982 

•  Holy  Listening:  The  Art  of  Spiritual  Direc- 
tion by  Margaret  Guenther,  Cowley  Publications, 
1992 

•  Speaking  of  God:  Evangelism  As  Initial 
Spiritual  Guidance  by  Ben  Campbell  Johnson, 
Westminster/John  Knox  Press,  1991. 


My  Father  is  glorified  by  this, 
that  you  .  .  .  become  my  disci- 
ples. As  the  Father  has  loved 
me,  so  I  have  loved  you;  abide 
in  my  love.  If  you  keep  my  com- 
mandments, you  will  abide  in 
my  love.—*1ohn  15:8-l()a,  NRSV 
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Questions  Jesus  asked  (2): 

Do  you  love  me  more  than  these? 


It  would  be  nice  to  create  some  wiggle 
room  by  talking  about  the  antecedent  of 
'these'  or  the  meaning  of  love. '  But  Jesus' 
question  to  us  remains  inescapable. 

by  Larry  Augsburger 


After  the  strange  and  bewildering  events 
of  the  crucifixion  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus,  seven  of  his  disciples  returned  to 
fishing  in  Galilee  (John  21).  There  is  no  indi- 
cation as  to  why  they  were  fishing.  Had  they 
written  off  the  Jesus  movement  and  returned 
to  their  original  trade?  Were  they  just  occupy- 
ing time  while  they  waited  for  marching 
orders?  They  didn't  have  a  road  map  of  the 
development  of  the  early  church  and  were 
living  at  an  extreme  of  their  ability  to  under- 
stand and  cope.  We  dare  not  hold  it  against 
them  if  they  thought  the  best  thing  was  to 
return  to  fishing. 

But  their  return  was  not  too  auspicious.  All 
night  they  fished  and  caught  nothing.  As  their 
bodies,  unaccustomed  to  the  physical  demands 
of  fishing,  limped  at  their  oars  in  the  direction 
of  the  shore,  they  spied  someone  who  told  them 
to  cast  their  nets  on  the  right  side  of  the  boat. 
Doing  so,  they  caught  a  huge  school  of  fish;  and 
in  the  catching,  they  recognized  the  stranger 
as  Jesus.  Their  sore  bodies  newly 

invigorated,  they  rushed  to  shore  and 


cross,  grave,  and  resurrection  had  come  be- 
tween them. 

As  they  are  relaxing,  sipping  their  tea,  and 
picking  their  teeth,  Jesus  springs  a  surprise  on 
Peter  that  immediately  causes  the  ears  of 
anyone  interested  in  quality  biblical  inter- 
pretation to  perk  up.  Turning  to  Peter,  Jesus 
asks,  "Simon  son  of  John,  do  you  truly  love  me 
more  than  these"? 

"Than  these?"  Immediately  the  intrepid 
interpreter  must  ask,  "Who  are  these  'these'? 
And  in  what  way  does  John  love  Jesus  'more 
than  these'?"  Here,  indeed,  we  are  on  the  horns 
of  an  interpretational  dilemma  since  Jesus 
gives  no  clue  as  to  what  the  antecedent  of  the 
pronoun  "these"  is. 

It's  easy  to  figure  out  why  Jesus  is  asking 
the  question.  Peter  denied  Jesus  three  times  on 
the  night  that  Jesus  was  betrayed,  and  he 
wants  to  know  if  Peter  has  truly  repented  of 
his  denial. 

But  that  doesn't  answer  the  question  of  who 
or  what  Jesus  is  asking  Peter  about.  Perhaps 
Jesus  is  asking  Peter  if  he  loves  Jesus  more 
than  he  loves  the  other  disciples.  Maybe  Jesus 
is  asking  Peter  if  he  loves  Jesus  more  than  the 
other  disciples  love  Jesus.  A  third  possibility  is 
that  Jesus  is  asking  Peter  if  he  loves  Jesus 
more  than  he  loves  fishing,  his  chosen  vocation 
in  life,  and  the  earthly  security  it  can  buy. 

We  could  probably  speculate  quite  a  bit 
about  which  "these"  Jesus  had  in  mind. 
But  it's  interesting  to  notice  that 
neither  Jesus  nor  Peter  pays  a  bit  of  attention 
to  the  issue  of  which  "these"  is  in  view.  They 
would  probably  be  bewildered  by  our  wondering 
about  the  issue.  For  both  Jesus  and  Peter,  the 
emphasis  was  on  the  "do  you  truly  love  me" 
with  practically  no  attention  given  to  the  "more 
than  these"  which  grabs  our  attention.  Peter 
gives  a  simple  reply  to  Jesus'  question:  "Yes, 
Lord,  you  know  that  I  love  you."  Jesus  replies, 
"Feed  my  lambs." 

Twice  more  Jesus  asks  whether  Peter  loves 
him.  The  "more  than  these,"  however,  is  never 
referred  to  again.  Twice  more  Peter  affirms 
his  love,  and  twice  more  Jesus  instructs 
him  to  take  care  of  or  feed  his  sheep. 
We  could  delve  into  other  fine  points 
of  the  text.  For  example,  commenta- 
tors have  struggled  with  the  different 
Greek  words  used  for  the  verb 
"love"  in  verses  15-17.  The  first 
two  occurrences  use  a  form  of  the 
verb  agapao,  which  we  usually 
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associate  with  the  greatest  extent  of  self- 
giving  Christian  love;  the  third  occurrence 
uses  a  form  of  the  verb  phileo,  which  we 
associate  with  brotherly  love,  a 
lesser  form  than  the  Christian  love 
of  agapao.  Why  does  the  verb 
progression  move  from  agapao  to 
phileo?  Why  doesn't  it  follow  what 
would  seem  to  be  the  more  logical  flow 
of  Jesus'  intention  to  call  Peter  to 
greater  extremes  of  love? 

This  quest  for  greater  meaning 
founders  on  the  fact  that  further 
study  reveals  that  John  uses  the 
verbs  agapao  and  phileo  interchangeably  in 
his  writing  with  seemingly  no  distinction  in 
meaning.  Moreover,  the  original  Aramaic — the 
language  Jesus  and  Peter  used  in  this 
conversation — has  only  one  word  for  love  and 
does  not  make  the  Greek  distinctions  between 
kinds  of  love.  The  distinction  between  these 
two  verbs  simply  wasn't  there  in  the  original 
conversation. 

There  are  also  differences  in  the  terms  for 
"sheep,"  "to  know,"  and  "to  feed  or  tend."  Most 
commentators  have  seen  no  significance  in 
these  variations  in  vocabulary.  In  the  19th  and 
early  20th  centuries,  however,  some  scholars 
have  attempted  to  find  additional  bits  of 
meaning  in  those  minor  variations.  The  trend 
in  current  scholarship  is  to  return  to  the  sense 
that  the  differences  are  the  result  of  simple 
word  choices  in  preserving  the  story  and  are 
not  loaded  with  meaning. 

There  are  certainly  passages  in  which 
carefully  observing  such  variations  can  yield 
rich  results;  I  don't  think  this  is  one  of  them. 
Mining  the  depths  of  "more  than  these," 
"agapao  vs.  phileo,"  and  related  vocabulary 
subtleties  will  not  yield  a  wealth  of  meaning.  In 
this  passage,  the  meaning  lies  right  on  the  sur- 
face, obvious  to  view  in  our  English  trans- 
lations. Jesus  is  saying:  "Peter,  what  is  your 
degree  of  love?  Has  your  experience  in  the 
courtyard  shaken  or  changed  you?  Do  you  still 
love  me?  Are  you  willing  to  work  in  my  king- 
dom?" Asking  the  question  three  times  mirrors 
Peter's  triple  rejection  in  the  courtyard  and 
gives  Peter  the  chance  to  be  definitive  in  his 
statement  of  response. 

Peter's  "yes"  is  simply  that — an  affirmation  of 
love.  He  reaffirms  his  love  twice,  even  after 
opportunity  to  reconsider  and  count  the  cost. 
Jesus'  response  contains  his  pardon  and  his  call 
to  arms:  "Then  do  the  work  of  the  kingdom — 


my  i  YNX 

sheep,  no  ^&s«  vcA 

matter  by 
what  name 
they  are  called. 

Peter,  your  call  is  %  /f 

still  valid.  You  are  %  fu 

the  rock.  Get  out  %\1L 
there  now  and  get  Nw* 
immersed  in  the  \1 
game."  % 

My  name  is  not  Peter;  % 
it's  Larry.  I'm  not  resting  at  N^S. 
a  smoky  Galilean  fireside  but  N^v 
rather  sitting  comfortably  at  a 
computer.  I  never  have  denied  >a 
the  Lord  with  swearing  in  a  dark, 
cold  courtyard,  but  I  have  denied 
him  at  times  in  what  I  have  left  undone  or 
unsaid.  Jesus  looks  at  me,  too,  and  says, 
"Larry,  son  of  Oren,  do  you  truly  love  me  more 
than  these?" 

It  would  be  nice  to  create  some  wiggle  room 
by  responding,  "Well,  Lord,  just  what  are  you 
using  as  the  antecedent  of  'these'?"  Or  "I'm  kind 
of  confused  about  the  distinctions  between 
agapao  and  phileo.  Could  we  talk  about  that  a 
bit?" 

But  the  question  is  inescapable.  "Larry,  son 
of  Oren,  do  you  truly  love  me  more  than  these?" 
To  my  stammering,  halting,  "Yes,"  Jesus  re- 
sponds gently  and  inescapably,  "Feed  my 
sheep." 

Larry  Augsburger,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  is  pastor 
of  Oak  Grove  Mennonite  Church.  He  also  serves 
as  a  Gospel  Herald  editorial  consultant. 
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MENNOBYTES 


When  God  invades  my  comfort  zones 


by 

John  L. 
Freed 


The  situation  was  confusing.  Teachers 
were  on  strike,  walking  around  in  circles 
on  the  picket  line.  Not  one  of  them 
reported  to  work  that  morning.  The  principal, 
however,  had  a  different  story.  He  announced 
an  attractive  program  of  plans  and  ideas  which 
projected  an  orderly,  well -thought-through 
program  for  the  coming  year.  He  said  we  should 
excuse  the  seeming  disorganization  of  the  first 
day  and  relax  in  confidence  that  our  children 
would  be  well  supervised. 

My  11-year-old  son  and  I  weighed  the  con- 
flicting evidence  and  made  the  decision  to  walk 
home  from  school.  It  probably  was  wiser  to 
relax  at  home  than  in  an  auditorium  of  un- 
supervised children  in  New  York  City.  After 
obtaining  permission  to  leave,  we 
headed  for  the  security  of  our  quiet 
apartment,  leaving  for  another  day 
the  marching  teachers,  the  con- 
fused situation  in  the  auditorium, 
and  the  optimistic  principal. 

God  finds  ways  to  invade  my 
comfort  zones.  I  don't  like  conflict 
and  will  bend  over  backward  to  keep 
the  peace  in  the  family  or  in  the  com- 
munity. There  are  times,  however,  when 
God  puts  us  in  the  middle  of  conflicting  situa- 
tions and  asks  us  to  make  decisions.  The 
decision  to  walk  out  of  school  and  head  home 
that  day  was  not  that  difficult,  but  deeper 
issues  were  involved. 

What  right  did  I  have  to  impose  my  commit- 
ment to  urban  ministry  on  my  11-year-old  son? 
Did  he  not  have  the  right  to  grow  up  in  the 
security  of  a  stable  community,  if  that  was  an 
option  for  him?  God  was  invading  my  comfort 
zones  at  a  very  deep  level,  and  I  needed  to 
respond. 

Now,  30  years  later,  God  still  invades  my 
comfort  zones.  The  pattern  has  not  changed. 
My  commitment  to  God  involves  listening  to  his 
voice.  God  often  speaks  to  me  within  the 
context  of  my  personal  defensiveness.  What  am 
I  becoming  defensive  about?  Is  it  urban 
ministry?  Is  it  rural  ministry?  Is  it  the  worship 
music,  too  traditional  or  too  contemporary?  Is  it 
prolife  or  prochoice?  The  point  of  my 
defensiveness  becomes  the  point  at  which  I 
either  feel  or  impose  discomfort.  It  is  often  at 
this  point  that  God  touches  me  and  asks  me  to 
pay  attention. 

One  cold  day  in  the  winter  of  1967,  I  was 
sitting  comfortably  in  our  apartment  in  New 
York  City  when  someone  knocked  on  my 
apartment  door.  It  was  one  of  the  tenants  in  the 


apartment  above  us  with  a  message  for  me. 
"Pastor,  I'm  going  to  picket  the  landlord  today; 
are  you  with  me  or  against  me?" 

Our  house  was  warm  only  because  of  a  small 
electric  heater  that  the  church  had  provided  for 
us.  The  total  apartment  building  was  cold  be- 
cause the  landlord  was  not  giving  us  any  heat. 
The  house  had  been  without  heat  for  several 
weeks  and  would  be  without  heat  for  most  of 
the  winter. 

My  neighbor  continued  her  message.  "Pastor, 
you  are  the  only  person  in  this  building  that  the 
authorities  will  listen  to.  You  also  are  heating 
your  apartment  with  a  small  electric  heater 
which  the  city  declared  illegal.  Now,  will  you 
help  me  today  by  walking  with  me  on  the 
picket  line,  or  will  you  stay  in  your  com- 
fortable apartment  while  the  rest  of  us 
suffer?" 

In  spite  of  my  inner  unwillingness 
to  walk  the  picket  line,  that  day  I 
yielded.  God  was  again  invading  my 
comfort  zones.  While  my  involvement 
did  little  to  address  the  struggle 
between  the  tenants  and  the  landlord 
in  New  York  City,  I  again  discovered  that 
listening  to  the  cries  of  hurting  people  is  the 
pathway  to  ministry  and  wholeness.  That 
winter,  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  heat  in  our 
apartment,  I  had  the  respect  and  the  ear  of 
both  the  tenants  and  the  landlord.  We  worked 
together  at  an  issue  that  was  difficult,  painful, 
and  time-consuming. 

God  still  invades  my  comfort  zones,  even 
in  the  rural  community  where  God  has 
led  us.  God  uses  the  voices  of  the  voice- 
less in  the  large,  stable  congregations;  the  cries 
of  the  rural  poor  who  are  lost  in  the  political 
shuffle;  the  marginal  people  who  struggle  and 
suffer  in  silence;  the  latent  voices  who  need 
affirmation,  empowerment,  and  direction;  and 
the  powerful  voices  that  need  confrontation  and 
challenge. 

What  is  the  relationship  between  secure 
comfort  zones  and  effective  ministry?  I  still 
dislike  conflict  and  will  work  hard  at  resolution, 
healing,  and  wholeness.  But  in  spite  of  this 
inclination  toward  situations  of  comfort,  I  am 
learning  to  listen  to  the  proddings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  that  confront  me  in  my  comfort  zones. 

John  L.  Freed  is  minister  of  congregational  care 
at  First  Mennonite  Church,  Berne,  Ind.  He  and 
his  wife,  Dorothy,  have  two  grown  children  and 
two  grandchildren. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Financial  reports  in  1996  yield  both  good 
and  bad  news  for  Mennonite  Church  boards 


Scottdale,  Pa. — There  was  good  and 
bad  financial  news  for  the  program 
boards  and  the  General  Board  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  in  1996.  Prelimi- 
nary figures  brought  good  news  for 
some  organizations  and  bad  news  for 
others;  for  most,  however,  fiscal  reports 
carried  a  little  of  both. 

•  Mennonite  Church  General 
Board.  Conference  contributions, 
which  make  up  half  of  the  budget  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  con- 
tinued to  diminish  in  1996,  according  to 
general  secretary  George  Stoltzfus.  The 
GB  ended  up  $25,000  in  the  red. 

"A  significant  part  of  our  problem 
has  to  do  with  widespread  lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  the  place  and  purpose  of 
the  General  Board,"  said  Stoltzfus.  The 
board  plans  to  add  a  communications 
staff  person  to  increase  public  under- 
standing of  the  General  Board. 

"I  don't  want  to  paint  an  excessively 
bleak  picture,  but  the  General  Board  is 
always  nip  and  tuck,  barely  making  it  in 
the  black  with  little  or  no  reserves,"  says 
Stoltzfus.  "I'd  like  to  see  that  change." 

•  Mennonite  Board  of  Congrega- 
tional Ministries.  "MBCM  is  in  the 
best  financial  health  that  it's  ever  been 
in,"  says  Everett  Thomas,  head  of 
MBCM,  which  was  formed  in  1971. 
Preliminary  figures  for  fiscal  year 
1996-97  for  MBCM  show  total  con- 
tributions and  income  at  $460,629. 


General  Conference  receives 
102.8  percent  of  1996  budget 

Newton,  Kan.  (GCMC)— For  the  first  time  in 
10  years,  contributions  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church  exceeded  the  annual 
budget  goal. 

Income  for  fiscal  year  1996  totaled 
$4,389,437,  or  102.8  percent  of  the  $4,268,897 
budget.  In  response  to  giving  trends,  the  GC 
commissions  and  boards  had  reduced  budgets 
and  programs  in  recent  years. 

"We  are  thankful  to  God  and  to  the  many  in- 
dividuals and  congregations  who  contributed 
generously  to  the  conference  during  the  past 
year,"  stated  GC  treasurer  Ted  Stuckey.  "This 
good  news  truly  allows  us  some  options  as  we 
plan  for  the  future,  including  eventual  integra- 
tion with  the  Mennonite  Church." 

Donations  from  congregations  account  for  ap- 
proximately 75  percent  of  conference  income 
and  individual  gifts  account  for  15  percent.  The 
remaining  10  percent  comes  from  other  sources 
such  as  estate  and  interest  income. 

— Dave  Linscheid 


Contributions  have  increased  6  percent 
in  the  past  five  years. 

Thomas  attributes  MBCM's  fiscal 
well-being  partly  to  a  1991  action  taken 
by  the  General  Board  to  increase  fund- 
ing for  MBCM  by  50  percent.  Though  the 
General  Board's  goal  is  far  from  being 
reached,  MBCM  currently  has  no  debt 
and  a  modest  cash  supply.  It  has  gone 
three  years  without  an  operating  deficit. 

•  Mennonite  Board  of  Education. 
MBE's  fiscal  year  ends  June  30,  so  even 
preliminary  figures  are  unavailable.  If 
the  past  two  fiscal  years  are  any  indica- 
tion, however,  the  financial  picture  will 
remain  rather  solemn.  In  that  time,  giv- 
ing by  churches  to  MBE  fell  9.8  percent, 
from  $92,700  to  $83,600.  The  Racial  / 
Ethnic  Leadership  Education  fund  is 
carrying  a  deficit,  and  Mennonite 
Church  contributions  to  the  unrestricted 
fund  for  colleges  and  seminaries  have  de- 
creased 1 1  percent  in  the  last  two  years. 

"We  realize  that  we  are  a  part  of  a 
pattern  of  declining  financial  support 
for  churchwide  agencies,"  says  MBE 
vice  president  Tim  Burkholder.  "Our 
hope  is  that  declining  financial  support 
does  not  mean  declining  interest  and 
that  this  trend  will  soon  bottom  out." 

•  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 
Contributions  to  the  operating  budget 
of  MBM  have  been  dropping  since  1992, 
according  to  Ron  Yoder,  vice  president 
for  partnership  services.  "If  the  current 

trend  continues,  we'll  be  faced 
with  significant  reduction  in 
mission  program  over  the  next 
12-18  months,"  he  said.  "We 
can  no  longer  make  little  re- 
ductions here  and  there." 

Despite  last  year's  bleak  re- 
port, Yoder  remains  hopeful 
about  the  future  because  of 
certain  "encouraging  things 
happening  in  mission  partner- 
ships with  conferences  and 
congregations."  MBM  current- 
ly works  with  three  confer- 
ences and  congregations  on 
joint  mission  projects  and  is 
talking  about  similar  possibili- 
ties with  several  conferences. 
In  these  settings,  "money  is 
coming  adequately  and  on 
time,  and  there  is  a  lot  of 
excitement  and  commitment," 
says  Yoder. 

He  adds  that  estate  giving 
has  been  growing  in  the  past 
five  years,  including  a  record 
$1,065  million  in  1996. 


•  Men- 
nonite Mu- 
tual Aid.  For 

Mennonite  Mutual 
Aid,  1996  was  a  year  of  growth.  Total 
assets  under  MMA's  management  rose 
from  $687  million  to  $788  million,  an 
increase  of  15  percent.  Total  assets  will 
rise  to  approximately  $900  million  by 
the  end  of  1997  and  to  about  $1  billion 
in  1998,  MMA  management  projects. 

"The  most  gratifying  achievement  in 
1996  was  MMA's  ongoing  partnering 
with  the  churches  we  serve,"  says 
Howard  L.  Brenneman,  MMA  presi- 
dent. "Our  year-end  results  are  a  direct 
reflection  of  the  groundswell  of  interest 
in  stewardship  services  from  a  church 
agency." 

An  increase  of  almost  140  percent  oc- 
curred in  MMA  Praxis  Mutual  Funds, 
and  assets  rose  significantly  in  capital 
management  accounts,  Mennonite  Re- 
tirement Trust,  and  annuities. 

•  Mennonite  Publishing  House. 
Preliminary  figures  for  1996  from  the 
Mennonite  Publishing  House  are  more 
encouraging  than  the  numbers  from 
1995.  Net  revenue  was  under  $100,000, 
according  to  treasurer  Reuben  Savan- 
ick,  up  from  a  deficit  of  about  $100,000 
in  1995.  That  represents  about  1/2  per- 
cent of  MPH's  total  income. 

"We've  reversed  the  negative  spiral 
of  the  late  1980s  and  are  back  to  where 
the  publishing  house  has  been  finan- 
cially in  the  past  50  years,"  says  Savan- 
ick — years  in  which  MPH  has  been 
"marginally  successful."  "We  feel  we 
need  to  do  better  so  we  have  enough 
money  to  invest  in  new  projects  for  the 
church,"  Savanick  says.  He  points  to 
the  continued  success  of  the  Jubilee 
curriculum  and  of  Hymnal:  A  Worship 
Book  as  highlights  of  the  1990s. 
•  •  • 

Ebbing  contributions  place  those  pro- 
gram boards  that  are  struggling  square- 
ly in  the  middle  of  a  trend  among  Protes- 
tant denominations.  Giving  to  church 
"benevolences"  (which  include  activities 
whose  focus  lies  beyond  the  congrega- 
tion) as  a  percentage  of  income  has  been 
declining  in  the  past  20  years,  according 
to  John  and  Sylvia  Ronsvalle  in  a  study 
of  giving  patterns  in  11  Protestant 
denominations.  In  fact,  the  Ronsvalles 
say  in  The  State  of  Church  Giving,  at  the 
current  rate  of  decline,  church  members 
won't  give  any  of  their  income  beyond 
the  walls  of  their  congregations  by  the 
year  2049. — Valerie  Weaver 
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Joe,  Tom,  and  the  last  BHA  748P  form: 

A  series  of  'small  miracles'  gets  shipment  of  food  on  its  way  to  North  Korea 


Akron,  Pa.  (MCC)— The  events  of 
Apr.  1  were  no  joke  for  Kevin  King.  By 
the  day's  end,  he  was  teary-eyed  as  he 
recounted  the  series  of  "small  miracles" 
that  had  taken  place. 

As  material  resources  director  for 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  (MCC), 
King's  task  on  that  Tuesday  was  to  find 
a  way  to  move  115,200  cans  of  beef 
from  Pennsylvania  and  Kansas  to 
North  Korea,  the  world's  most  political- 
ly isolated  country. 

After  a  long  Easter  weekend,  King 
had  arrived  back  at  work  to  find  his 
desk  piled  with  paperwork.  But  a 
phone  conversation  with  a  United  Na- 
tions official  made  it  clear  what  he 
needed  to  work  on  first.  The  official  re- 
ported that  on  a  recent  visit  to  North 
Korea,  he  had  observed  hungry  people 
scavenging  corn  cobs  and  pine  bark  to 
supplement  their  small  rice  ration. 
•  •  • 

King's  next  phone  call  was  to  "Joe,"  a 
freight  forwarder  in  New  Jersey.  Joe 
reported  a  ship  would  sail  directly  from 
Texas  to  North  Korea  the  following 
week.  This  would  shave  off  precious 
time,  getting  the  food  there  faster.  There 
would  be  room  for  MCC's  meat,  Joe  said, 
if  MCC  could  obtain  all  the  clearances 
and  get  the  meat  to  the  harbor  on  time. 

King  says  he  prayed:  "Lord,  if  you 
want  this  to  work,  you'll  have  to  make 
it  happen  because  it's  not  humanly  pos- 
sible." 

The  day  unfolded.  An  energetic 
youth  group  could  help  prepare  the 
cans  of  meat  for  shipping.  A  trucking 

At  urging  of  church  groups: 

Canada  reverses  North  Korea  policy 

Winnipeg,  Man.  (MCC)— -Ten  months 
of  advocacy  by  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  (MCC)  Canada,  the  Canadi- 
an Foodgrains  Bank  (CFGB),  and  other 
Canadian  church  groups  paid  off  in 
April  when  Canada  agreed  to  let  the 
agencies  use  government  money  to  help 
hungry  people  in  North  Korea. 

The  decision  will  allow  the  CFGB  to 
use  $3.6  million  (Cdn.)  allocated  to  it  by 
the  Canadian  International  Develop- 
ment Agency  (CIDA)  to  ship  15,000 
metric  tonnes  of  grain  to  North  Korea. 

I'ntil  now  the  CFGB  could  not  use 
('IDA  money  for  that  country  since  it  is 
on  the  list  of  countries  ineligible  for  aid 
from  Canada. 


company  agreed  to  haul  the  meat  to 
Texas.  "Tom,"  a  Washington  official 
knew  of  Mennonites — he  attended  their 
"quilt  sales"  and  enjoyed  their  cheese — 
and  was  willing  to  expedite  the  paper- 
work. The  export  office  in  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  had  one  last  copy  of  the  six-page 
BXA  748P  form.  An  official  happened 
to  live  near  King  and  would  bring  it 
home  from  work.  A  staffperson  over- 
heard a  phone  conversation  about  how 
to  get  the  completed  form  to  Washing- 
ton. He  was  taking  visiting  relatives 
there  the  next  morning  and  offered  to 
hand  deliver  the  document. 

By  the  end  of  the  day,  King  was 
breathing  a  prayer  of  thanks.  But  the 
saga  continued  throughout  the  week. 
Tom  called  to  say  MCC's  shipping  license 
needed  approval  from  both  the  U.S.  State 
Department  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Joe  called  to  say  the  ship  was  plan- 
ning to  load  three  days  early;  MCC's 
meat  could  not  be  loaded  on 
the  ship  until  the  approvals 
came  through. 

Finally,  Tom  called  to 
report  MCC's  request  to 
ship  the  meat  had  been  ap- 
proved. "There  must  have 
been  a  lot  of  prayers,"  he 
observed.  The  process  that 
normally  takes  30  days 
had  taken  just  four  and  a 
half  days. 

Panicky  MCC  staff  from 
Kansas  called.  One  truck 
had  not  arrived  to  pick  up 
the  meat.  King  found  a 


trucker  willing  to  make  the  overnight 
trip  but  knew  it  would  probably  make 
it  to  the  harbor  too  late. 

•  •  • 

Then  it  rained  in  Texas.  Dock  work- 
ers had  to  wait  to  load  the  ship.  "It's  a 
good  thing  God  controls  the  weather 
too,"  a  relieved  King  chuckled. 

The  ship,  called  the  Xian  Xia  Ling, 
set  sail  from  Texas  on  Apr.  15,  carrying 
the  100  tons  of  MCC  meat  and  other 
donations  from  the  United  Nations  and 
church  groups.  It  is  set  to  arrive  in 
Nampo,  North  Korea,  in  May  when 
people  will  have  eaten  food  from  the 
last  harvest  and  will  not  have  new 
crops  until  October. 

In  addition  to  getting  food  to  desper- 
ately hungry  people,  King  can't  resist 
mentioning  that  "God's  way"  had  also 
saved  money.  This  shipment  had  cost 
only  17  cents  a  can  rather  than  the 
usual  22  cents. — Pearl  Sensenig 


"We're  delighted  with 
the  government's  re- 
sponse," says  MCC  Canada 
executive  director  Marv 
Frey.  "The  situation  in  North  Korea  is 
critical.  We  need  all  the  help  we  can  get 
to  feed  people  in  that  country." 

MCC's  efforts  included  a  Mar.  6  let- 
ter from  Frey  to  senior  government 
officials.  In  the  letter  he  argued  that 
the  government  should  let  the  agencies 
use  the  money  because  of  the  growing 
food  needs  in  North  Korea,  and  be- 
cause humanitarian  responses  can 
help  open  doors  of  understanding  be- 
tween North  Korea,  an  exceptionally 
closed  and  controlled  society  and  the 


At  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  material  resources 
center  in  Ephrata,  Pa.,  Kevin  King  (right)  and  a  teen 
from  Sommerville  Baptist  Church  in  South  Carolina 
prepare  cans  of  beef  for  shipping  to  North  Korea. 


West.  He  also  pointed  out  that  the 
needs  of  hungry  people  should  take 
precedence  over  Canadian  policy 
needs. 

"We  were  initially  told  by  govern- 
ment officials  that  North  Korea  was  a 
low  priority  for  them,"  says  Frey, 
adding  that  "advocacy  by  church 
groups  certainly  helped  change  the 
government's  mind." 

The  food  shipment,  which  should  ar- 
rive in  June,  is  worth  $4.5  million 
(Cdn.). — John  Longhurst 
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Students  David 
Roth,  Ryan- 
Good,  Ta  r  a 
Swartzen- 
druber,  and 
Anne  Berry  (left 
to  right)  show 
off  the  commu- 
nity bikes  that 
are  whizzing 
around  the 
Goshen  campus. 


Purple  community  bikes  pedal  onto  Goshen  campus 


Goshen,  Ind.  (GC) — Purple  bicycles 
are  the  new  sight  around  Goshen  College 
(GC)  campus.  The  student  senate  has  in- 
troduced to  campus  three  new  bikes 
painted  purple,  the  school  color.  The 
bikes  are  kept  unlocked,  and  are  free  for 
anyone  to  use  within  campus  boundaries. 

Student  Senate  President  Anne 
Berry  says  that  when  she  was  elected  to 
the  post  a  year  ago,  many  peers  offered 
suggestions  of  programs  to  implement. 

One  friend  mentioned  community 
bikes,  an  idea  that  Berry  initially 
scoffed  at  until  she  saw  a  TV  news  seg- 
ment on  yellow  community  bicycles  in 
Portland,  Ore.  Berry,  a  junior  from 
Goshen,  figured  that  if  Oregon's  largest 
city  could  do  it,  a  campus  community  of 
1,000  people  could  as  well. 

"At  our  first  student  senate  cabinet 
meeting,  I  brought  up  the  idea  to  the 
others.  I  wasn't  even  sure  whether  it 
was  actually  in  our  power  to  oversee 
this  kind  of  project,  or  whether  or  not 
we  would  have  the  means  to  implement 
it,"  Berry  says.  "Lucky  for  me,  everyone 
else  was  just  crazy  about  the  idea." 

Berry  appointed  junior  David  Roth 
to  help  implement  and  oversee 
the  project.  Two  student-volun- 
teer mechanics  then  transformed  aban- 
doned bicycles  that  the  campus  physi- 
cal plant  has  accumulated  over  the 
summers  into  communal  vehicles  with 
a  new  color  and  new  identities. 

First-year  student  Ryan  Good  and 
junior  Matt  Kanagy  fixed  up  the  two- 
wheelers  and  named  them  Babushka, 
Isotope,  and  Sisyphus.  Kanagy  ex- 
plains that  Babushka  is  the  Russian 
word  for  grandmother;  Isotope  was  a 
short,  quick  scientific  term;  and  Sisy- 
phus was  named  for  a  mythological 
king  who  was  sentenced  for  life  to  push 
a  rock  up  a  hill  in  Hades,  only  to  have 
the  boulder  roll  back  down  the  slope. 


Berry,  Good,  and  Kanagy  all  say  that 
the  purple  bike  project  is  riding 
smoothly  so  far  in  its  inaugural  weeks. 
"It  is  great  to  see  them  flying  around 
campus,"  Kanagy  says.  So  far  people 
are  obeying  the  rules,  "Use  Me"  and 
"Don't  Abuse  Me,"  which  are  written  on 
the  bikes'  downtubes.  "I  see  them  being 
used  all  over  the  place,  and  to  my 
knowledge,  they  haven't  had  to  be  res- 
cued from  too  many  trees,"  Good  says. 

Though  Berry  expected  them  to  be 
well  received,  she  is  surprised  by 
how  much  attention  the  colorful 
bikes  have  received  both  on  campus  and 
from  the  local  newspapers  and  radio  and 
television  stations.  "I'm  not  sure  why 
everyone  is  going  nuts  over  them,"  she 
says.  "It's  a  rather  logical  idea  when  you 
think  about  it — you  get  a  bunch  of  old 
bikes  and  make  them  available  for  any- 
one and  everyone  to  use.  It  certainly 
strengthens  the  sense  of  community  and 
sharing,  particularly  because  everyone 
is,  in  a  sense,  responsible  for  the  bikes." 

With  publicity  comes  security  con- 
cerns, but  the  two  mechanics  say  they're 
not  worried  about  bicycle  thieves.  Good 
says  that  stealing  these  bikes  and  trying 
to  fix  them  up  even  more  would  be  more 
trouble  than  they're  worth. 

The  mechanics  are  currently  working 
on  making  three  more  bikes  present- 
able and  purple  for  public  use.  Kanagy 
says  he  would  like  to  see  more  people 
get  into  the  habit  of  biking  and  would 
like  to  get  enough  community  bikes  to 
create  a  "purple  haze"  on  campus. 

"One  goal  would  be  to  have  enough  to 
saturate  the  campus,  for  wider  avail- 
ability, but  also  to  get  people  on  bicycles," 
he  says.  "This  hopefully  could  help  people 
one  day  think  about  bicycling  short  dis- 
tances in  town  instead  of  jumping  in 
their  cars.  It's  good  exercise  and  it's  bet- 
ter for  the  earth." — Matthew  J.  Smith 


Mennonites  and  Jews 
talk  about  histories 

College  Park,  Md. — "American 
Mennonites  and  Jews  both  have  a 
habit  of  predicting  their  own  extinc- 
tion," remarked  Jewish  historian 
Deborah  Dash  Moore  at  a  study  con- 
ference of  Mennonites  and  Jews.  Be- 
sides worrying  about  their  young  peo- 
ple scattering  and  marrying  outside 
the  faith,  ethnic  Mennonites  and 
Jews  have  other  similarities,  said 
Dash.  Both  are  "people  of  the  Book," 
both  have  long  histories  of  perse- 
cution and  immigration,  and  both 
value  their  distinct  cultures. 

•  •  • 

About  40  Mennonites  and  40  Jews 
gathered  on  Apr.  6  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  to  explore  these  parallels  in 
a  conference  called  "Mennonites  and 
Jews:  Religious  Minorities  and  the 
Search  for  Identity  in  America."  Spon- 
sored by  the  Joseph  and  Rebecca  Mey- 
erhoff  Center  for  Jewish  Studies,  the 
conference  featured  eight  Mennonite 
and  Jewish  historians  probing  their 
own  heritage  and  engaging  in  vigor- 
ous discussion  with  the  audience. 

Celebration  of  their  history  has 
been  central  in  Mennonite  identity 
formation,  asserted  conference  plan- 
ner Kimberly  Schmidt  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  meeting.  Jeffrey  Gurock  of 
Yeshiva  University  pointed  out  that 
Orthodox  Jews  often  avoid  the  study 
of  history,  which  they  believe  would 
relativize  Orthodoxy  as  just  another 
religious  tradition. 

American  Jewish  historians  em- 
phasize immigration  and  assimilation 
rather  than  their  centuries  of  perse- 
cution, noted  Gurock.  For  example,  it 
took  two  decades  after  World  War  II 
for  American  Jews  to  publicly  memo- 
rialize the  Holocaust  victims,  accord- 
ing to  Deborah  Lipstadt.  James  C. 
Juhnke  of  Bethel  College  described 
the  16th-century  Mennonite  martyr 
tradition  as  meaningful  to  American 
Mennonites. 

•  •  • 

Evangelism  efforts  have  extended 
Mennonite  faith  to  many  national, 
racial,  and  ethnic  groups,  noted  Men- 
nonite historians  at  the  conference. 
Recent  converts  to  Judaism  have  al- 
most all  married  into  the  group,  how- 
ever, and  often  to  an  uneasy  welcome. 

— Anna  K.  Juhnke 
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'We're  on  the  path,  but  we  haven't  arrived  yet': 

Toronto  pastors  receive  Lark  Award  for  their  work  with  refugees 


Leamington,  Ont.  (MBM) — Adolfo 
and  Betty  Puricelli  of  Toronto,  Ont., 
have  received  a  1997  James  and 
Rowena  Lark  award  from  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  (MBM)  for  their  14 
years  of  ministry  to  newcomers  in 
Toronto. 

Originally  from  Argentina,  the  Puri- 
cellis  decided  to  go  to  seminary  in  1977 
in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  then  expected  to 
serve  God  in  Latin  America  after  grad- 
uation. 

Instead,  their  work  has  resulted  in 
the  development  of  the  Mennonite  New 
Life  Faith  Community  in  Toronto, 
where  they  are  co-pastors.  They  also  di- 
rect the  Mennonite  New  Life  Centre  of 
Toronto,  a  multi-service  community 
center  for  newcomers  to  Canada  from 
many  countries  and  religions. 

•  •  • 

Settlement  services,  language  in- 
struction, translation,  pastoral  care, 
counseling,  anger-management  train- 
ing, and  art  therapy  are  on  the  list  of 
services  the  10  staff  members  and 
scores  of  volunteers  offer  to  newcom- 
ers. 

The  Spanish-speaking  church 
emerged  within  the  Puricellis'  first 
year  in  Toronto,  and  it  became  a  cove- 
nant group  in  1988.  Now  there  are  60 
to  70  attending  on  a  given  Sunday, 
numbers  that  keep  changing  because  of 


the  transient  nature  of  a  newcomer 
population. 

"I  can  accept  the  Lark  Award  only  in 
the  spirit  that  much  remains  to  be 
done,"  said  Betty  on  receiving  the 
award  on  Apr.  4  at  the  Mennonite  Con- 
ference of  Eastern  Canada  spring  con- 
ference. "We're  on  the  path,  but  we 
haven't  arrived  yet." 

But  refugees  continue  to  arrive,  from 
Central  America,  Africa,  and  trouble 
spots  like  the  former  Yugoslavia  and 
the  Middle  East.  The  couple  often 
works  with  10  or  more  language 
groups.  Many  of  the  refugees  they 
serve  have  escaped  horrific  situations 
of  violence  and  torture. 

•  •  • 

The  Puricellis  understand  the  frus- 
tration of  trying  to  enter  a  new  country. 
They  spent  10  anxious  hours  of  harass- 
ment at  the  Canadian  border  in  1983. 
And  they  had  had  lots  of  help.  In  1981, 
Adolfo  spent  four  months  in  Toronto  at 
the  invitation  of  the  conference's  Mis- 
sion and  Service  Commission  to  study 
the  feasibility  of  working  with  Latin 
Americans.  In  1982,  the  commission  of- 
fered him  the  job  he  had  proposed  in 
his  report.  During  his  final  year  of 
studies,  the  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee office  in  Ottawa  assisted  with 
immigration  documentation  for  Adolfo, 
Betty,  and  their  three  children.  A 


Scraping  for  service. 
San  Antonio,  Texas 
( MBM) — Martha  Ber- 
gen of  LaRiviere,  Man., 
scrapes  paint  off  of  cupboard 
doors  in  the  new  residence  of 
the  director  for  La  Casa  de 
Marta  and  Maria.  Bergen, 
along  with  nine  other  older 
adults,  served  with  the  Ser- 
vice Opportunities  for  Older 
People  (SOOP)  program  in 
San  Antonio  in  February. 
The  group,  along  with  other 
SOOPers  who  served  there 
before  them,  renovated  the 
house  in  a  short  period  of 
time.  SOOP  is  a  cooperative 
program  of  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  Canada,  and 
the  Mennonite  Association  of 
Retired  Persons. 


house  in  Toronto's  west  end  and  a  job 
awaited  them. 

Still,  they  had  difficulty.  "We  were 
treated  like  criminals,"  Adolfo  said. 
Their  experience  helps  them  empathize 
with  frightened  newcomers  who  don't 
have  such  support  systems. 

Betty  has  Plymouth  Brethren  roots 
and  Adolfo  grew  up  Catholic.  Their 
ecumenical  spirit  does  not  negate  their 
strong  loyalty  to  the  church  they  have 
adopted.  "I  was  an  Anabaptist  before  I 
met  Mennonites,  and  I  remain  Ana- 
baptist even  though  I  am  with  Menno- 
nites," quipped  Adolfo. 

The  second  1997  Lark  Award  will  go 
to  Natalie  and  Leslie  W.  Francisco  III, 
church  planters  in  Virginia. 

— Feme  Burkhardt 

Council  will  develop 
list  of  spiritual  directors 

Elkhart,  Ind.  (MBCM) — "Taking  the 
pulse"  of  the  spiritual  health  in  Men- 
nonite congregations  was  one  of  the 
tasks  of  the  Spirituality  Reference 
Council,  meeting  in  Winnipeg,  Man.,  on 
Mar.  23-25. 

A  joint  council  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church  and  Mennonite 
Church,  the  group  meets  annually  to 
listen  to  pastors  reflect  on  current 
spiritual  practices  and  issues  and  pro- 
vide encouragement  for  initiatives  of 
spiritual  renewal. 

At  the  request  of  conference  and  con- 
gregational leaders,  the  group  took  ac- 
tion to  develop  a  database  of  Mennonite 
spiritual  directors  who  can  provide  one- 
on-one  mentoring  for  pastors  and  other 
spiritual  leaders. 

The  group  also  agreed  to  encourage 
pilot  projects  in  several  congregations 
to  establish  mentoring  of  young  adults 
after  they  move  away  from  their  home 
congregations  and  before  they  begin  at- 
tending other  churches. 

Major  topics  of  discussion  at  this 
year's  meeting  included  young  adult 
spirituality,  male  spirituality,  the  rela- 
tionship of  spirituality  and  justice,  the 
role  of  prayer  in  discernment,  the  grow- 
ing interest  in  spirituality  and  healing, 
and  the  challenges  facing  Christian 
spirituality  in  a  postmodern  culture. 

Members  of  the  group  are  Marlene 
Kropf,  Wendy  Miller,  Jack  Suderman, 
Marcus  Smucker,  and  Levi  Miller. 
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Band-Aids  and  sermons.  Cusco,  Peru  (EMM) — Eastern 
Mennonite  Missions  worker  Hector  Castellanos  ( right)  puts 
a  Band- Aid  on  a  Peruvian  boy  in  his  clinic  before  taking  off 
his  lab  coat  and  leading  the  Sunday  morning  service  at  the 
San  Francisco  Mennonite  congregation  in  Cusco.  Castel- 
lanos, a  licensed  medical  doctor  and  pastor  of  the  San 
Francisco  congregation,  routinely  sees  patients  just  before 
and  after  the  Sunday  service  as  well  as  during  regular 
weekday  hours.  The  church  meets  in  a  room  adjacent  to  his 
clinic. 

Castellanos  hopes  for  a  500-member  congregation  serving 
as  a  resource  center  for  outreach  into  this  city  of  200,000. 
"A  congregation  should  not  grow  beyond  500,"  he  says. 
"Once  it  reaches  this  number,  it  should  equip  and  send 
teams  throughout  the  city  and  from  there  into  the  country 
to  start  churches  and  offer  a  variety  of  human  services." 
Castellanos  hopes  such  services  could  include  health  edu- 
cation, nutrition,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  health  prob- 
lems, leadership  training,  and  a  radio  ministry. 

Combining  spiritual  ministry  with  his  medical  practice  is 
important,  says  Castellanos.  "I  keep  an  open  Bible  in  the 
clinic,  and  when  people  complain  about  their  pain,  I  point 
to  the  Bible  and  say,  'God  had  a  son,  and  he  died  to  save  us. 
So  God  understands  our  pain.'  " — J.  Allen  Brubaker 


•  Pyramid  scheme  warning. 

An  organization  that  accepts 
"donations"  from  individuals 
with  promises  for  huge  finan- 
cial returns  is  targeting  Men- 
nonite and  Amish  areas,  ac- 
cording to  J.  B.  Miller,  vice 
president  of  financial  and 
legal  affairs  at  Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid.  Greater  Min- 
istries International  of  Tam- 
pa, Fla.,  is  a  pyramid  scheme 
in  which  unrealistic  interest 
rates  are  paid  to  first  in- 
vestors through  the  money 
taken  in  from  later  investors, 
according  to  the  Intelligencer 
Journal  in  Lancaster,  Pa., 
which  ran  an  article  about 
Greater  Ministries.  Miller 
quoted  an  investigator  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Securities 
Commission  as  saying  that 
the  Greater  Ministries  organi- 
zation is  targeting  Mennonite 
and  Amish  communities. 

•  Music  festival  held.  Some 
400  high  school  students  met 
for  the  Mennonite  Secondary 
Education  Council's  35th  an- 
nual choir  festival  at  Central 
Christian  High  School,  Kid- 
ron,  Ohio,  on  Apr.  11-13. 
Guest  conductor  Frank  C.  Ja- 
cobs directed  the  mass 
choir. — Celia  Lehman 

•  Directory  available.  The 

Mennonite  Your  Way  Directo- 
ry 8  is  now  available  for  1997- 
2001.  More  than  2,000  North 
American  hosts  are  listed 
from  48  states,  nine  prov- 
inces, and  30  denominational 
groups.  The  international  sec- 
tion lists  280  contacts  from  65 
countries.  Copies  are  avail- 
able from  Mennonite  Your 
Way  at  717  653-9288. 

•  Mennonite  college  fair 
held.  The  Mennonite  Church 
of  Normal  hosted  its  second 
Mennonite  college  fair  on  Apr. 
13.  More  than  150  prospective 
students,  parents,  and  alumni 
attended  the  gathering.  The 
presidents  of  Bethel,  Goshen, 
Hesston,  Bluffton,  and  Con- 
rad Grebel  colleges  and  East- 
ern Mennonite  University 
held  a  round-table  discussion. 
Other  events  included  semi- 
nars on  financial  aid,  forums 
with  current  students  and  fac- 
ulty, and  video  presenta- 
tions.— GerlofD.  Homan 

•  Submissions  accepted.  Stu- 
dents ages  8-18  are  invited  to 
submit  poems,  short  fiction, 
and  short  nonfiction  for  possi- 
ble publication  in  the  third 
edition  of  Living  Mirror,  a  col- 
lection of  Mennonite  youth 
writings.  The  collection  will 


be  published  in  conjunction 
with  Cincinnati  Mennonite 
Fellowship's  fourth  biennial 
Mennonite  Arts  Weekend, 
Feb.  6-8,  1998.  Deadline  for 
submission  is  June  30.  More 
information  is  available  from 
Suzanne  Marie  Hitt  at  513 
821-6446. 

•  New  appointments: 

Susan  Gingerich,  development 
director,  Bethany  Christian 
Schools,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Nancy  Good  Sider,  assistant 
professor  in  the  conflict  trans- 
formation program,  EMU, 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Ruth  Hoover  Zimmerman,  asso- 
ciate director  for  administra- 
tion in  the  conflict  transfor- 
mation program,  EMU,  Har- 
risonburg, Va. 

Lisa  Schirch,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  conflict  studies,  Eastern 
Mennonite  University,  Har- 
risonburg, Va. 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

Duane  Yoder  will  begin  as  se- 
nior pastor  of  Bay  Shore  Men- 
nonite Church,  Sarasota,  Fla., 
on  Aug.  1. 

•  Coming  events: 

Historical  conference,  Eastern 
Mennonite  University,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  May  9-10. 
"The  Riddle  of  Things  Past"  is 
designed  for  church  histori- 
ans, pastors,  teachers,  and 
others  interested  in  history. 
Features  a  keynote  address  by 
John  L.  Ruth;  a  musical 
drama,  The  Strains  of  Zion's 
Harmony;  and  numerous  spe- 
cial interest  workshops.  More 
information  is  available  from 
Nate  Yoder  at  540  432-4255. 

Sonnenberg  Mennonite  School 
50-year  reunion,  Sonnenberg 
Mennonite  Church,  Kidron, 
Ohio,  June  28.  Former  stu- 
dents, teachers,  parents,  and 
board  members  are  invited. 
More  information  is  available 
from  330  857-8484. 

75th  anniversary  celebration 
and  homecoming,  New  Hol- 
land (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church, 
Sept.  20-21.  Guest  speaker  is 
Ervin  Stutzman,  moderator  of 
the  Lancaster  Conference. 
More  information  is  available 
from  717  354-8763. 

•  New  books: 

Comprehensive  Bibliography  of 
the  Writings  of  John  Howard 
Yoder,  compiled  by  Mark 
Thiessen  Nation,  lists  Yoder 's 
published  and  unpublished 
writings  and  writings  about 
him.  Available  from  the  Men- 
nonite Quarterly  Review  at 
1700  S.  Main,  Goshen,  IN 
46526. 


•  Job  openings: 

Administrator,  Hopi  Mission 
School,  Kykotsmovi,  Ariz. 
Qualifications  include  college 
degree  and  teaching  and  ad- 
ministrative experience.  Posi- 
tion begins  July  1997.  More 
information  is  available  from 
520  734-2453. 

Admissions  counselor,  Goshen 
(Ind.)  College.  Responsibili- 
ties include  communicating 
with  prospective  students, 
representing  the  college,  coor- 
dinating campus  visitation 
and  recruitment  volunteer 


programs.  Qualifications  in- 
clude writing  and  speaking 
skills,  willingness  to  travel, 
and  a  college  degree.  Begins 
July  1;  application  deadline  is 
May  16.  Send  letter  of  appli- 
cation and  resume,  including 
three  references,  to  Marty 
Lehman,  director  of  admis- 
sions, Goshen  College,  1700  S. 
Main  St.,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 
Admissions  counselor,  Hesston 
(Kan.)  College.  Responsibili- 
ties include  developing  and 
implementing  a  territorial  re- 
cruitment plan,  building  rela- 
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tionships  with  prospective 
students,  traveling,  and  rep- 
resenting Hesston  College  at 
churches  and  high  schools. 
Qualifications  include  com- 
munication and  organization- 
al skills  and  familiarity  with 
the  Mennonite  Church.  Send 
resume  and  references  to  Hes- 
ston College,  Box  3000,  Hes- 
ston, KS  67062. 

Director,  Mennowood  Retire- 
ment Community,  Newport 
News,  Va.  Responsibilities  in- 
clude directing  daily  opera- 
tions; accounting  and  finan- 
cial management;  employee, 
resident,  and  community  rela- 
tions; and  marketing.  Qualifi- 
cations include  managerial 
skills  and  knowledge  of  feder- 
al and  state  regulations.  Send 
resume  and  salary  require- 
ments to  Constellation  Senior 
Services,  Inc.,  c/o  Doug  Wer- 
necke,  250  West  Pratt  St., 
23rd  floor,  Baltimore,  MD 
21201-2423. 

Director,  Millersville  (Pa.)  Inter- 
national House.  Qualifica- 
tions include  college  degree 
and  experience  in  administra- 
tion, international  student 
ministry,  and  cross-cultural 
living.  Application  packets  are 


available  from  Dan  Yocum  at 
717  872-7085. 

Middle  school  teacher,  Manheim 
(Pa.)  Christian  Day  School. 
Responsibilities  include 
teaching  science  and  Bible. 
More  information  is  available 
from  principal  Crist  Peachey 
at  717  664-2638. 

Positions,  Belleville  (Pa.)  Men- 
nonite School.  Middle  school 
teaching  position  and  coach- 
ing position  (varsity  boy's  bas- 
ketball) available  for  1997-98 
school  year.  More  information 
from  Ray  Baker  at  717  935- 
2184. 

Positions,  Bethany  Birches 
Camp,  Plymouth,  Vt.  Open- 
ings for  male  counselors  and  a 
lifeguard  run  June  22-Aug. 
15.  Kitchen  volunteers  are  also 
needed  on  a  weekly  basis. 
More  information  is  available 
from  802  672-3488. 

Positions,  Little  Eden  Camp, 
Onekama,  Mich.  General  ser- 
vices positions  open  for  couple 
or  singles.  Includes  food  ser- 
vices and  assisting  with  camp 
program.  Summer  staff  posi- 
tions available  as  well.  More 
information  is  available  from 
616  889-4294. 

Science  and  Bible  instructor, 


Freeman  (S.D.)  Academy.  Re- 
sponsibilities include  teaching 
physical  science,  general  biol- 
ogy, advanced  biology,  phy- 
sics, chemistry,  and  one  Bible 
class.  Coaching  experience  re- 
quired; coaching  responsi- 
bilities include  varsity  girls 
basketball  and  co-ed  track. 
Send  resume  to  Larry  Horner, 
Freeman  Academy,  PO  Box 
1000,  Freeman,  SD  57029. 

Teaching  positions,  New  Dan- 
ville Mennonite  School,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.  Openings  for  spe- 
cial education  teacher,  fifth- 
grade  teacher,  and  half-time 
kindergarten  teacher.  Posi- 
tions begin  on  Aug.  25.  More 
information  from  Carl  A.  Hess 
at  717  872-2506. 

Voluntary  service  positions,  In- 
ternational Guest  House, 
Washington,  D.C.  Openings 
for  two  singles  or  one  couple 
during  July  and  August.  More 
information  is  available  from 
202  726-5808. 

•  Change  of  address: 

Naomi  and  Nelson  Martin,  90 A 
Menno  Village,  Chambers- 
burg,  PA  17201. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Ambler,  Pa.:  Frank  Doperak, 
Yasar  Kuttab,  Maria  Lind, 
Christy  Perrucci,  and  Carol 
Shearon. 

Belmont,  Elkhart,  Ind.:  Shel- 
ley Cataldo  and  Tim  Cataldo. 

Emmanuel,  LaJunta,  Colo.: 
Larry  Roberts.  Diane  Fowler, 
Belle  Zimmerman,  Rocky  Ack- 
elson,  and  Kelly  Ackelson. 

Maple  Grove,  New  Wilming- 
ton, Pa.:  Kim  Travis. 

Pleasantview,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Iowa:  Margery  Klump. 
Ronald  Klump,  and  Lois  Bell. 

Sandy  Hill,  Coatesville,  Pa.: 
David  Paul  Klingensmith. 

South  Hutchinson,  Kan.:  Lil- 
lian Cougher.  Ward  Davis, 
Nick  Egli,  Daniel  King,  Steve 
Gulick,  Erica  Koehn,  Steve 
Lind,  Phyllis  Linnebur,  Bri- 
ana  Meadows,  Arnold  Nisly, 
Judy  Nisly,  Marge  Pankratz, 
Ted  Pankratz,  Brock  Ratzlaff, 
and  Becky  Warner. 

Summit,  Barberton,  Ohio: 
Sarah  Frey  and  Bonnie  Frey. 

Swamp,  Quakertown,  Pa.: 
David  Weaver  and  Nicole  Za- 
hour. 

Trissels,  Broadway,  Va.: 

Mark  Showalter  and  Dorothy 

Showalter. 
West    Clinton,  Wauseon, 

Ohio:   Ben  Frey,  Rachel 

Yoder,  and  Miriam  Yoder. 
Zion  Hill,  Singers  Glen,  Va.: 

Renee  Francis. 


BIRTHS 


Abbott,  Michelle  Cutrer  and 
Ryan,  Homestead,  Fla., 
Courtney  Lynn  (first  child), 
Mar.  7. 

Amstutz,  Heidi  Boschmann 
and  Lon,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
Benjamin  Jakob  (first  child), 
Apr.  11. 

Amstutz,  Julie  Poe  and  Terry, 
Calico  Rock,  Ark.,  Samuel 
Benjamin  (third  child),  Mar. 
27. 

Bailey,  Donna  Zimmerman  and 
Douglas,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  Jay- 
cob  Allen  (first  child),  Feb.  23. 

Buckwalter,  Paula  Freese  and 
Tom,  Wellman,  Iowa,  (twins) 
Anne  Elizabeth  and  Renee 
Alyce  (first  and  second  chil- 
dren), Apr.  11. 

Kauffman,  Sara  Weaver  and 
Stuart,  Bristol,  Ind.,  Cody 
Douglas  (first  child),  Mar.  29. 

Knarr,  Beatrice  Geissinger  and 
Kenton,  Bechtelsville,  Pa., 
Suzanna  Elizabeth  (first 
child),  Apr.  4. 

Mast,  Doris  Eberly  and  Tim, 
Sterling,  Ohio,  Catherine  Joy 
(third  child),  Apr.  3. 

Mast,  Stephanie  Eldridge  and 
Delvin,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  Eric 
Mitchel  (third  child),  Mar.  31. 

Mast,  Cindi  Denlinger  and 
Harold,  Parkesburg,  Pa., 
Kara  Deanne  (fourth  child). 
Apr.  2. 

Miller,  Lisa  Miller  and  Kevin, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Joleen  Eliza- 
beth (second  child),  Mar.  31. 

Moyer,  Beverly  Willouer  and 
Nevin  Lee,  Green  Lane,  Pa., 
Samuel  James  (fourth  child), 
Mar.  24. 

Romero,  Marie  Celina  Colon 
and  Carlos,  Goshen,  Ind., 
Cristian  Andres  (second 
child),  Apr.  1. 

Styer,  Jody  Solomon  and  Troy, 
Quakertown,  Pa.,  Clayton 
Price  (third  child),  Mar.  27. 

Witmer,  Mary  Kay  Yancha  and 
Michael,  Millersville,  Pa., 
Paul  Adrian  (first  child),  Mar. 
29. 

Zeigler,  Bertie  Hess  and  Gor- 
don, Marietta,  Pa.,  Jacob 
Daniel  (third  child),  Apr.  9. 


DEATHS 


Bowman,  Jeffrey  "Jeff"  Dale, 

49,  Burlington,  Ont.  Born: 
May  17,  1948,  to  Lome  and 
Ruth  Snyder  Bowman.  Died: 
Apr.  3,  1997,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Survivors — wife:  Anne  Harris 
Bowman;  children:  Tanya, 
Jordan;  brothers  and  sisters: 
Terry,  Steven,  Murray,  Jen- 
nifer Lapointe.  Congregation- 
al membership:  Erb  Street 


Encourage  your  youth 

♦t*  to  sing  and  play  their  music 

♦t*  to  display  their  art 

♦t*  to  read  their  poetry 

♦t*  to  perform  their  dramas 

*l*  to  meet  their  friends 

La  plaza- 

th£  plae£  for  youth 
in  Orlando 

brought  to  you  by  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Mennonite  colleges 
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Mennonite  Disaster  Service 

invites  applications  for  the  position  of: 

Executive  Coordinator 

Starting  date:  May  1998 
Location:  Akron,  Pennsylvania 
Resumes  will  be  accepted  through  June  30,  1 997 

The  MDS  Executive  Coordinator  provides  leader- 
ship to  board  and  staff,  oversees  responses  to 
major  disasters  in  cooperation  with  regional  and 
unit  MDS  leaders,  and  administers  the  binational 

MDS  office  and  budget,  among  other  duties. 
Qualifications  include  strong  administrative  skills, 
experience  with  MDS  program  and  constituency, 
willingness  to  travel,  and  experience  working  with 
volunteer  groups.  College  degree  and/or 
church  organization  experience  preferable. 

Direct  inquiries  to: 
Norman  Shenk,  Chair,  Search  Committee 
P.O.  Box  628,  Salunga,  PA  1 7538 
e-mail:  nnjshenk@aol.com 


Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
and  burial:  Apr.  5,  Glen  Oaks 
Memorial  Gardens,  by  Doug 
Snyder. 

Brooks,    Harold    A.,  90, 

Goshen,  Ind.  Born:  July  12, 
1906,  Peoria,  111.,  to  Alfred 
and  Edna  Smith  Brooks.  Died: 
Mar.  11,  1997,  Goshen,  Ind. 
Survivors — wife:  Maxine  Mar- 
tin Brooks;  children:  Ronald, 
Carolyn  Blosser,  Allen;  sister: 
Dorothy  Knoll;  10  grandchil- 
dren, 13  great-grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Mae  Hies- 
tand  Brooks  (first  wife)  and 
Richard  (son).  Funeral:  Mar. 
15,  College  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Ellis  Croyle  and 
Nancy  Kauffmann.  Burial: 
Elkhart  Prairie  Cemetery. 

Chupp,  Ada  Miller,  84,  Mid- 
dlebury,  Ind.  Born:  June  15, 
1912,  LaGrange  County,  Ind., 
to  Dan  and  Mattie  Miller 
Miller.  Died:  Mar.  18,  1997, 
Goshen,  Ind.  Survivors — hus- 
band: Samuel  Chupp;  chil- 
dren: Clarence,  Mary  Edna 
Miller,  Oleta  Bontrager, 
Richard;  sisters:  Barbara 
Yoder,  Erma  Miller;  9  grand- 
children, 13  great-grandchil- 
dren. Funeral:  Mar.  21,  First 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Linford 
Martin  and  Ron  Adams.  Buri- 
al: Miller  Cemetery. 

Ehrisman,  Walter,  83,  Beemer, 
Neb.  Born:  Aug.  25,  1913, 
Rolfe,  Iowa,  to  Joseph  and 
Katherine  Schantz  Ehrisman. 
Died:Apr.  3,  1997,  West  Point, 
Neb.,  of  heart  failure.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Alice  Roth  Ehris- 
man; children:  Warren,  Karen 
Hathaway;  4  grandchildren, 
one  great-grandchild.  Funeral: 
Apr.  7,  Beemer  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Roger  Hazen. 
Burial:  Beemer  Cemetery. 

Enns,  Aron,  65,  Kitchener,  Ont. 
Born:  Mar.  18,  1932,  Stein- 
bach,  Man.  Died:  Mar.  24, 
1997,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  of  a 
massive  stroke.  Survivors — 
children:  Garth,  Bev  Jantzi, 
Sherri;  brother  and  sisters: 
Bill,  Susie,  Katie;  3  grandchil- 
dren. Predeceased  by:  Esther 
Shantz  Enns  (wife).  Funeral 
and  burial:  Mar.  27,  Breslau 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Lau- 
rence Martin  and  Jan  Steckley. 

Enns,  Ronald  Karl  "Ronnie", 
58,  Cheraw,  Colo.  Born:  Aug. 
10,  1938,  Cheraw,  Colo.,  to 
Karl  and  Mabel  Nice  Enns. 
Died:  Apr.  9,  1997,  Cheraw, 
Colo.,  in  a  farm  accident.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Marilyn  Kaye 
Watters  Enns;  children:  Don- 
nie,  Kathy  Cavinder,  Gary, 
Sherri  Brenneman;  brothers 
and  sisters:  Royce,  Ken,  Ber- 
nice  Markle,  Karen  Van- 
galder,  Carolyn  Enns-West;  9 
grandchildren.  Funeral  and 


burial:  Apr.  12,  East  Holbrook 
Mennonite  Church,  by 
Michael  Yeakey. 

Hallman,  William  D.  Sr.,  74, 
Hatfield,  Pa.  Born:  Feb.  28, 
1923,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to 
Harry  C.  and  Laura  Mae  Hall- 
man.  Died:  Apr.  2,  1997,  Hat- 
field, Pa.  Survivors — wife: 
Bessie  Beyer  Hallman;  chil- 
dren: Barbara  Anne  Laberti, 
Bonnie  Gay  McNealy,  William 
D.  Jr.,  Robert  Bruce;  brother: 
Harry  C;  11  grandchildren,  4 
great-grandchildren.  Funeral 
and  burial:  Apr.  6,  Line  Lex- 
ington Mennonite  Church,  by 
Lowell  Delp,  John  King,  and 
Robert  Walters. 

Hess,  Jody  Elizabeth,  15, 
Homestead,  Fla.  Born:  Apr. 
10,  1981,  Homestead,  Fla.,  to 
Dick  and  Mary  Buckwalter 
Hess.  Died:  Apr.  4,  1997, 
Miami,  Fla.  Survivors — broth- 
ers and  sister:  Chris,  Ryan, 
Charity.  Memorial  service: 
Apr.  19,  Homestead  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Mark  Akers. 

Kratz,  Bertha,  95,  Lansdale, 
Pa.  Born:  July  8,  1901,  Plum- 
steadville,  Pa.,  to  Harvey  M. 
and  Lydia  Wisler  Kratz.  Died: 
Mar.  30,  1997,  Lansdale,  Pa. 
Survivors — brothers:  Alton 
W.,  Roland  W.,  Amos  W.  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  Apr.  3,  Rock- 
hill  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Michael  L.  Derstine. 

Litwiller,  Florence  Nolder,  93, 
Hopedale,  111.  Born:  Jan.  7, 
1903,  Hopedale,  111.,  to  Charles 
and  Iva  Nolder.  Died:  Apr.  6, 
1997,  Hopedale,  111.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Duane,  Car- 
olee  Kirkpatrick;  sisters: 
Martha,  Etta  French,  Lila  Mul- 
linax,  Gloria  Weise,  Zola  Nul- 
der;  5  grandchildren,  6  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased  by: 
Emery  Litwiller  (husband).  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  Apr.  9,  Hope- 
dale  Mennonite  Church  Ceme- 
tery, by  H.  James  Smith  and 
Michael  W.  Knowles. 

Miller,  Willie  Earl,  32,  Mif- 
flinburg,  Pa.  Born:  Dec.  1, 
1964,  Union  County,  Pa.,  to 
Joseph  E.  and  Cora  W.  Byler 
Miller.  Died:  Mar.  16,  1997, 
Mifflinburg,  Pa.,  of  cancer. 
Survivors — wife:  Gloria 
Denise  Nissley  Miller;  chil- 
dren: Eric  Lee,  Emily  Sue; 
brothers  and  sister:  Ronald 
Gene,  Kenneth  Ray,  Dan  Jay, 
Joseph  Enos,  Janet  J.  Miller. 
Funeral:  Mar.  19,  First 
Church  of  the  Nazarene,  by 
Samuel  J.  Yoder,  David  L. 
Swartzentruber,  and  Alvin  G. 
Longenecker.  Burial:  Boyer 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Moshier,  Harold  A.,  80, 
Croghan,  N.Y.  Born:  May  1, 
1916,  Croghan,  N.Y.,  to 
Samuel  C.  and  Mary  Roggie 


Moshier.  Died:  Apr.  4,  1997. 
Survivors — wife:  Mildred 
Moser  Moshier;  children: 
Duane,  Marilyn  Lyndaker, 
Joyce  Zehr;  7  grandchildren. 
Funeral  and  burial:  Apr.  7, 
Croghan  Mennonite  Church, 
by  John  Martin,  Julius  Moser, 
Richard  Zehr,  and  Darrell 
Roggie. 

Ropp,  Mary  E.  Keim,  87. 

Born:  Apr.  9,  1909,  Kalona, 
Iowa,  to  Joseph  B.  and  Lucre- 
tia  Swartzendruber  Keim. 
Died:  Apr.  4,  1997,  Pigeon, 
Mich.  Survivors — children: 
Catherine  Miller,  Duane, 
Harold,  Carolyn  Moyer,  Grace 
Blair,  Leon;  brother:  George 
Keim.  Predeceased  by:  Elmer 
S.  Ropp  (husband)  and  Elmer 
and  Lyle  (sons).  Funeral  and 
burial:  Apr.  7,  Pigeon  River 
Mennonite  Church,  by 
Thomas  Beachy,  Luke  Yoder, 
and  Wayne  Keim. 
Short,  Martha  I.,  89,  Toledo, 
Ohio.  Born:  Apr.  11,  1907, 
Stryker,  Ohio,  to  Christ  and 
Nancy  Short  Short.  Died:  Apr. 
7,  1997,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Congre- 
gational membership:  Toledo 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 


and  burial:  Apr.  9,  Lockport 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Phil 
Ebersole. 

Smith,  Delores  A.  Nofziger, 
56,  Alvordton,  Ohio.  Bom:  Apr. 
5,  1940,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  to 
Clifford  and  Irene  Short 
Nofziger.  Died:  Apr.  1,  1997, 
Alvordton,  Ohio.  Survivors — 
husband:  Paul  Smith;  daugh- 
ter: Joyce  Waidelich;  brothers 
and  sister:  Denver  and  Dean 
Nofziger,  Donelda  Richer;  3 
grandchildren.  Funeral:  Apr. 
4,  North  Clinton  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Gary  Blosser.  Buri- 
al: West  Franklin  Cemetery. 

Weber,  Ivan,  75,  St.  Jacobs. 
Ont.  Born:  Sept.  24,  1921,  Wa- 
terloo, Ont.,  to  Amos  and  Lov- 
ina  Weber.  Died:  Mar.  8,  1997, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  of  leukemia. 
Survivors — wife:  Edna  Martin 
Weber;  children:  Karen  Hall- 
man, Janet;  brothers  and  sis- 
ters: Amos,  Emmanuel  Lloyd. 
Selina  Brubacher,  Lydia  Free- 
man, Susanna  Freeman, 
Martha  Eby;  4  grandchildren. 
Funeral  and  burial:  Mar.  12, 
St.  Jacobs  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Harold  Hildebrand 
Schlegel  and  Phyllis  Tribby. 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


Coming  with  humility  to  heaven's  gate 


Who  of  us  didn't  watch  with  horror  late  last 
month  as  medical  examiners  removed  39  bodies 
from  a  mansion  north  of  San  Diego,  Calif.? 
Those  members  of  the  sect  Heaven's  Gate  had 
convinced  themselves  that  behind  Comet  Hale- 
Bopp  lay  the  opening  to  a  new  life.  They  hur- 
ried their  entry  through  mass  suicide. 

"How  was  it  possible?"  we  ask  ourselves. 
"How  could  so  many  be  so  misguided?" 

Keith  Harder  knows  how;  he  calls  it  "the 
pernicious  human  tendency  of  self-deception" 
(page  3).  For  Christians  especially,  that  self- 
deception  often  takes  the  form  of  believing  our 
way  is  also  God's  way.  History  is  strewn  with 
the  tragic  and  evil  results. 

One  need  look  no  further  than  the  Bible  for 
examples.  There's  Moses,  surely  Israel's  great- 
est leader.  He  became  convinced  he  was  also  a 
judge  and  was  spending  all  his  time  adjudi- 
cating cases.  It  took  a  nonbeliever,  his  own 
father-in-law,  Jethro,  priest  of  a  rival  god,  to 
convince  him  he  was  wrong  (Exod.  18:12-27). 

There's  also  Samuel,  so  sure  he  should  give 
full  time  to  his  call  to  be  a  prophet  he  neglected 
to  rear  his  own  sons  in  God's  way  (1  Sam.  8:1- 
3).  There's  King  David,  so  blind  in  his  lust  for 
Bathsheba  he  couldn't  recognize  himself  in  the 
prophet  Nathan's  story,  a  story  every  Sunday 
school  child  today  catches  on  to  (2  Sam.  12:1-7). 

Self-deception  continues  into  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Peter,  for  example,  was  continually  sure 
of  God's  will — so  much  so  that  Jesus  had  to  call 
him  "Satan"  to  get  his  attention  (Matt.  16:23). 
Paul,  the  great  evangelist,  was  so  convinced  his 
way  was  God's  way  that  he  caused  the  first 
recorded  church  split  (Acts  15:37-40). 

If  the  sin  of  self-deception  and  illusion  could 
happen  to  these  heroes  of  the  faith,  surely  we — 
any  of  us — are  also  susceptible.  How  can  we 
lessen  the  chances  of  this  happening? 

•  Spiritual  direction.  For  Harder,  the 
answer  has  been  to  find  a  spiritual  director, 
someone  who  listens,  challenges,  and  encour- 
ages. "Without  a  person  who  will  be  honest 
with  me  and  with  whom  I  can  be  myself,  I  am 
subject  to  my  own  self-serving  judgments  and 
opinions,"  Harder  writes  (page  3).  Also  in  this 
issue,  Marlene  Kropf  gives  an  overview  of  what 
spiritual  direction  is  and  tells  how  one  can  find 
a  director  (page  5). 


•  Spiritual  friendship.  My  own  answer  has 
been  spiritual  friendship.  Much  like  a  spiritual 
director,  the  difference  is  that,  as  friends,  we  are 
accountable  to  each  other.  Every  two  weeks  or  so, 
my  spiritual  friend  and  I  ask  each  other  questions 
about  where  we're  hearing  God's  voice,  how  we're 
resisting  the  Spirit,  what  sins  are  keeping  us  from 
God.  We  also  ask  probing  questions  about  Bible 
study  and  prayer,  about  our  relationships  with 
our  families,  about  our  thought  life. 

The  clincher  for  me  is  the  question  that 
comes  at  the  end:  "Have  you  just  lied  to  me?" 
Seemingly  innocent,  more  than  once  it  has 
stripped  away  my  self-deceit,  my  tendency  to 
make  myself  look  better  than  I  am. 

•  Defensiveness.  John  L.  Freed  puts  his 
finger  on  another  way  God  brings  us  back  to 
reality — being  aware  of  what  makes  us  defen- 
sive (see  page  8).  When  my  voice  rises,  when  I 
feel  anger  coming,  when  I  let  ideas  become 
more  important  than  relationships,  "it  is  often 
at  this  point  that  God  touches  me  and  asks  me 
to  pay  attention,"  Freed  writes. 

•  Conscience.  This  way  of  keeping  from  de- 
luding ourselves  is  not  much  in  favor  these 
days.  Many  seem  to  think  they  no  longer  have  a 
conscience.  Or  we  come  up  with  elaborate  ways 
of  overriding  it:  rationalization,  science,  psychol- 
ogy, and  a  host  of  other  voices  that  try  to  silence 
that  still  small  voice. 

Yet  it's  there,  nagging,  often  making  me  just 
a  bit  uncertain  of  the  way  I  have  chosen.  I  have 
learned  it's  best  to  listen  to  that  nudging  as 
God's  Spirit  breaking  through  in  those  areas 
where  I  tend  to  make  my  will  God's  will. 

Humility:  that  must  be  the  key  to  it  all. 
"As  God's  chosen  .  .  .  clothe  yourselves 
with  compassion,  kindness,  humility, 
meekness,  and  patience,"  Paul  writes  in  Col. 
3:12.  Was  he  remembering  his  disagreement 
with  Barnabas  when  he  wrote  this? 

To  come  into  God's  presence  is  always  a 
privilege.  To  do  so  without  an  awareness  that 
we  can  always  be  wrong — both  in  how  we  per- 
ceive God  and  in  how  we  relate  to  others — is 
the  greatest  of  follies.  Failure  to  admit  that  has 
led  to  all  sorts  of  disasters  throughout  human 
history.  That  is  the  lesson  we  can  learn  again 
from  the  tragedy  of  Heaven's  Gate. — jlp 
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Can  the  church  and  the 
college  trust  each  other? 

The  Gideon  Project:  A  study  of  Mennonite 
higher  education  finds  that  while  the 
constituency  is  overwhelmingly  positive 
about  its  schools,  there's  also  a  concern 
about  the  spiritual  health  on  campus. 


r~  '  -jtr'     £^  heldon  Burkhalter,  impeccably  neat  and 
3*»*25*  rigorously  disciplined,  does  not  allow  the 

Y^J  frown  to  cross  his  face  for  more  than  a 
few  seconds.  "Look  at  the  positive  side,"  he 
says,  turning  the  conversation.  "Our  college 

choirs  do  a  spectacular  job  when  they  visit 
(Jut  in  the  constituency  we  have  hundreds  of  faith-  ,         A   j  i     .  ir>  o 

r  ,      .        ,   .    ,    J    ,    ..    ,   ,  ..     x  .  '!  congregations  on  tour.  And  last  year  10  01  our 

tut  partners,  out  a  tew  make  it  a  habit  not  to  trust  ,     .         ..  .         ,.    .,    „.■  .  .  T 

Mennonite  colleges, "  says  Sheldon  Burkhalter,  students  participated  m  the  Ministry  Inquiry 

director  of  church  relations  at  Goshen  (Ind.)  College.      Program;  this  year  we  expect  even  more  to 

apply.  At  the  moment  we're  beginning  to  select 
two  worship  teams  from  17  applicants.  They 

  will  tour  throughout  the  Midwest,  giving 

ALSO  IN  THIS  ISSUE  programs  in  the  churches.  Our  students  are 

  not  only  academically  excellent;  many  are 

sincerely  committed  to  following  Christ  and 
Teresa  Moser  McDermid:  deeply  interested  in  the  church." 

Who  touched  me?   6        It  is,  indeed,  a  quick  change  in  tone.  A  min- 
ute earlier  Sheldon,  who  looks  young  enough  to 
Franconia  decides  not  to  vote  be  a  youth  sponsor  and  yet  mature  enough  to 

on  removing  Germantown   9     deserve  the  title  director  of  church  relations  for 

Goshen  (Ind.)  College,  couldn't  keep  in  a  five- 
Mennonite  volunteers  word  flare  of  anger:  "It  is  an  outrageous 

see  results  of  'immoral  law'   11  accusation." 


by  J. 

Daniel 

Hess 


'The  Mennonite  Church  suffers  from 
lack  of  trust — trust  sabotaged  because 
we  are  hard  on  ourselves  and  critical  of 
our  institutions,  programs,  and  leaders.  * 


Our  conversation  was  about  spirituality 
among  professors  and  students,  about  Chris- 
tian lifestyle  on  the  Mennonite  college  campus. 
I  opened  our  discussion  with  a  reference  to  the 
churchwide  study  of  attitudes  toward  Menno- 
nite higher  education,  called  the  Gideon  Proj- 
ect. On  the  one  hand,  the  study  revealed  an 
overwhelmingly  positive  evaluation  of  the  Men- 
nonite colleges.  More  than  1,500  respondents 
ranging  from  pastors  to  students  gave  consis- 
tently high  marks  to  the  academic  quality  of 
the  colleges.  The  students  also  evaluated  the 
colleges  high  in  facilitating  "personal  and  social 
development." 

On  the  other  hand,  Michael  Wiese,  the  re- 
searcher who  guided  Mennonite  Board  of  Edu- 
cation through  the  Gideon  Project,  put  his 
finger  on  a  central  finding:  "There  is  concern 
across  the  constituency  about  the  'spiritual' 
health  of  the  colleges.  .  .  .  This  is  the  single  fac- 
tor undermining  enrollment  [at  the  Mennonite 
colleges]." 

Rich  Gerig,  director  of  enrollment  at  Goshen 
College  who  was  instrumental  in  organizing 
the  Gideon  Project,  echoes  Wiese.  "There  are 
widely  shared  concerns  with  the  church  about 
perceived  spiritual  and  lifestyle  deficiencies  at 
the  Mennonite  colleges,"  says  Gerig. 

My  question  to  Sheldon:  "What  do  you  know 
of  the  spiritual  health  of  the  colleges?" 

"I  am  baffled."  When  he  talks,  there  seems  to 
be  a  contest  going  on  between  a  boyish  grin  and 
a  passionate  intensity.  "You  caught  me  at  a  bad 
time." 

Sheldon  proceeds  to  tell  of  a  complaint  he 
had  just  received  from  a  neighboring 
state.  Somebody  passed  on  a  rumor  that 
totally  misrepresented  the  character,  faith,  and 
witness  of  a  college  faculty  member.  "It  is  an 
outrageous  accusation!  Why  didn't  he  check  the 
rumor  before  passing  on  such  a  falsehood?" 

People  should  indeed  hold  the  church  col- 
leges accountable,  he  is  quick  to  add.  "The 
hardest  part,  however,  is  to  hear  individuals 
passing  on  the  most  outlandish  rumors  and 
then  not  taking  responsibility  to  set  the  record 
straight  in  their  congregation  when  the  rumor 
has  been  proven  false." 

Sheldon  is  well-acquainted  with  the  Goshen 
College  campus  and  its  constituency.  "The  vast 
majority  of  our  students  are  of  exemplary 
character.  I  admit,  a  few  would  offend  the 
typical  Mennonite  congregation.  Out  in  the 
constituency,  we  have  hundreds  of  faithful 
partners,  but  a  few  make  it  a  habit  not  to  trust 


the  Mennonite  colleges.  They  contribute  to  the 
lingering  concern  about  spirituality  on  cam- 
pus." 

When  I  first  learned  of  the  Gideon  Project 
findings,  which  revealed  a  special  interest  in 
spiritual  issues,  financial  costs,  and  "value- 
added"  distinctives  of  Mennonite  colleges,  I 
knew  that  sooner  or  later  I'd  talk  with  Sheldon 
Burkhalter,  and  with  his  counterparts  at  East- 
ern Mennonite  University,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
and  Hesston  (Kan.)  College.  Directors  of  church 
relations  at  these  three  Mennonite  Church 
schools  have  front-row  seats  at  college-church 
encounters. 

£r  ■  ^lhe  Mennonite  Church  suffers  from  lack 
of  trust,"  says  Sheldon.  "Trust  is  sabo- 
-L  taged  by  our  tendency  to  be  hard  on 
ourselves  and  critical  of  our  church's  insti- 
tutions, programs,  and  leaders." 

Sheldon  is  not  a  bitter,  disillusioned  Menno- 
nite. At  Fuller  Theological  Seminary  and  later 
at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  he  studied 
Anabaptist  views  on  the  unity  of  the  church. 
"There  I  was  so  proud  of  my  heritage,  grateful 
for  a  church  that  lived  its  theology,  a  people 
committed  to  Christian  community.  I  was  eager 
to  get  back  to  Mennonite  congregational  life. 

"But  I  see  people  in  the  pew  who  scrutinize 
the  pastor  in  a  way  they  don't  scrutinize  the  TV 
preacher.  Similarly,  they  scrutinize  their 
colleges — colleges  that  the  church  owns  and 
operates — in  a  way  they  don't  examine  non- 
Mennonite  Christian  colleges." 

Born  into  a  devout  Christian  family  in  east- 
ern Ohio,  Sheldon  was  an  early  beneficiary  of 
his  mother's  strong  Methodist  faith  and  inde- 
pendent temperament.  Ecumenical  in  spirit, 
she  was  bright,  articulate,  and  "visible"  with 
her  cut  hair  and  wedding  band.  Sheldon's 
maternal  line  included  participants  in  most 
American  wars.  "My  favorite  uncle  was  a  World 
War  II  vet,"  he  says. 

Sheldon's  father  came  from  a  long  line  of 
Swiss  Mennonites.  The  family  attended  and 
participated  actively  in  Kidron  Mennonite 
Church.  "My  pastor,  Bill  Detweiler,  was  my 
hero.  I  worshiped  him."  Sheldon  admits  to 
being  shaped  by  a  "Kidron  ethos"  of  evangelical 
Christian  living.  "I  felt  called  to  the  pastoral 
ministry,  thanks  to  my  community  and  congre- 
gation." 

Despite  going  to  a  regional  Mennonite  high 
school,  Sheldon  didn't  even  apply  to  a  Menno- 
nite college.  His  attention  turned,  rather,  to 
Wheaton  College  in  Illinois  and  Taylor  Uni- 
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versity  in  Indiana,  two  leading  evangelical 
colleges. 

"Why  not  a  Mennonite  college?"  I  ask,  aware 
that  at  that  time  well  over  50  percent  of  the 
Mennonite  students  who  attended  college  were 
enrolled  in  Mennonite  colleges.  Sheldon  strug- 
gles to  recapture  three-decades-old  feelings. 
"People  in  my  congregation  thought  that  East- 
ern Mennonite  College  was  too  conservative — 
in  dress  regulations,  for  example.  Goshen 
College — well,  some  considered  it  to  be  liberal." 

At  Taylor  University,  Sheldon  found  an  ex- 
pressly spiritual  campus.  He  responded  imme- 
diately to  an  ambiance  pervaded  by  Christian 
piety  and  prayer  in  chapels,  classes,  and  dorms. 
He  became  a  class  chaplain,  and  as  a  lone  Men- 
nonite, he  was  often  asked  about  his  denomina- 
tion and  faith.  In  some  cases,  people  tried  to 
convert  him.  He  remembers  college,  however,  as 
a  positive  step  in  his  goal  to  become  a  pastor. 

In  time  he  had  some  doubts  about  the  cam- 
pus ethos  at  Taylor.  For  one  thing,  the  campus 
"God-talk"  began  to  annoy  him,  not  because  the 
language  contained  ready  references  to  the 
Lord,  but  because  speakers  used  it  too  casually. 
"When  a  guy  used  God-talk  to  break  up  with  a 
girlfriend — 'the  Lord  is  leading  us  apart' — well, 
it  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  superficial  use  of  the 
Lord's  name,"  Sheldon  says. 

The  second  was  even  more  serious:  "I  cannot 
remember  hearing  any  public  figure,  any 
chapel  speaker,  any  administrator  or  faculty 
member  ever — ever — speaking  about  the  ethics 
of  war  or  racism.  This,  mind  you,  was  during 
the  Vietnam  War.  Never  any  reference  to  civil 
rights.  And  this  at  the  peak  of  Martin  Luther 


King.  It  was  as  if  there  were  not  Christian 
implications  for  war  and  racism.  Mennonite 
colleges  offer  so  much  more  in  articulating  the 
scope  of  personal  ethics,  the  significance  of 
complex  social  problems,  and  the  message  of 
Christian  witness." 

By  the  time  Sheldon  completed  a  doctor  of 
ministry  degree  at  Fuller  Theological  Semi- 
nary, he  had  spent  nine  years  in  non-Menno- 
nite  schools.  He  then  pastored  17  years  in  two 
Mennonite  congregations  before  accepting  an 
invitation  to  join  Goshen  College's  staff. 

"Do  you  trust  Goshen  College?"  I  ask  him.  He 
begins  to  recite  his  regard  for  students  and 
their  abiding  respect  for  their  professors.  He 
knows  the  data  from  the  Gideon  Project:  82 
percent  of  current  Mennonite  students  at  Men- 
nonite colleges  say  they  would  make  the  same 
college  choice  if  given  a  second  chance. 

He  also  recognizes  that  campuses  can 
incite  misunderstandings.  What  are  the 
bigger  issues,  I  ask,  mindful  that  in  the 
history  of  Mennonite  colleges,  the  offenses  have 
changed  over  time  and  ranged  from  dress  codes 
to  athletic  participation,  from  instrumental 
music  to  theatrical  performance,  from  political 
participation  to  biblical  interpretation.  Each  of 
these  has  played  its  own  role  in  the  ongoing 
church-college  drama.  His  answer:  "Today  the 
issues  are  homosexuality,  alcohol  and  tobacco, 
radical  feminism,  and  the  way  professors  artic- 
ulate the  Christian  faith." 

The  faith  of  professors?  Sheldon  works  his 
way  slowly  through  a  reply.  "How  shall  I  say  it? 
Sometimes,  maybe,  we  professors  and  academ- 


Sheldon  Burkhalter, 
(right),  director  of 
church  relations  at 
Goshen  (Ind.) 
College,  talks  with 
Bob  Schreiner, 
pastor  of  Clinton 
Frame  Mennonite 
Church,  Goshen. 


How  do  we  reestablish  trust?  Make  no 
apologies  about  who  Jesus  is.  And  build 
into  our  vision  a  simple,  fundamental 
recognition  of  the  authority  of  the  Bible. 


ics  need  to  prove  our  radical  side — we're  radical 
Anabaptists.  Maybe  we  want  to  let  the  stu- 
dents know  we  are  knowledgeable  of  our  fields, 
of  new  ideas,  of  controversies,  and  that  we  can 
hold  our  own.  .  .  .  We  say  things  in  a  way  that 
doesn't  translate  too  well  when  an  18-year-old 
tries  to  restate  it  back  home." 

In  the  Gideon  Project,  students  were  asked  to 
identify  what  the  priorities  of  Mennonite  high- 
er education  should  be.  The  following  items 
were  ranked  highest:  (a)  educational  quality, 
(b)  Christian  lifestyle  on  campus,  (c)  spiritual 
atmosphere  on  campus,  (d)  personal  and  social 
development,  (e)  career  preparation,  and  (f) 
teaching  Mennonite  values. 

But  when  asked  to  evaluate  Mennonite  insti- 
tutions, only  one  in  four  students  designated  the 
Christian  lifestyle  on  campus  to  be  excellent  or 
very  good,  while  20  percent  said  it  was  weak  or 
very  weak.  Similarly,  only  one  in  three  student 
respondents  considered  the  "spiritual  atmo- 
sphere on  campus"  to  be  excellent  or  very  good. 

When  Sheldon  is  asked  to  formulate  a  pre- 
scription for  building  trust  in  both  the  college 
and  the  church,  he  calls  on  the  colleges  to  do 
two  things.  First,  make  no  apologies  about  who 
Jesus  is.  Don't  hide  behind  generic  abstractions 
like  "philosophical  development"  or  "religious 
conscience."  Be  forthright.  Use  the  biblical 
language  of  someone  like  Mennonite  leader  H.  S. 
Bender  in  proclaiming  that  the  college  wants  to 
call  students  to  be  followers  of  Jesus. 

Sheldon's  second  suggestion:  Build  into  the 
college  vision  statement  a  simple,  funda- 
mental recognition  of  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  Bible.  Surely,  we  must 
continue  to  work  out  the  paradox  of  a  human 
book  that  is  divinely  inspired,  he  says.  But  that 
paradox  should  not  weaken  our  radical  biblical 
faith  in  Jesus.  These  two  themes  are  founda- 
tional for  Anabaptism,  piety,  peace,  and  justice. 

His  prescription  for  the  church  is  equally  to 
the  point.  The  church,  he  says,  has  lost  its 
discriminating  distinction  between  being  "in 
the  world  but  not  of  the  world."  He  points  to 
the  church's  embrace  of  the  rhetoric  and  tactics 
of  adversarial  argument  and  its  loss  of  willing- 
ness to  listen  to  each  other,  to  reason  together, 
to  give  and  receive  counsel.  "Today  in  politics 
truth  and  trust  are  being  violated.  But  the 
same  can  be  said  of  the  church,"  says  Sheldon. 
"Just  as  some  would-be  political  figures  make 
inflammatory  remarks  about  an  opponent,  so 
there  are  church  members  who  violate  other 
church  members  and  programs  with  damaging 
gossip  and  false  charges." 


"The  congregational  agenda  has  become  self- 
centered,"  he  observes.  He  cites  the  increase  of 
localism  and  the  decrease  in  passion  for  larger 
mission.  "Our  commitment  to  Christ  should 
indeed  implicate  us  at  the  local  level  without 
closing  our  hearts  and  minds  to  the  church 
universal." 

As  our  conversation  ended,  I  was  grateful 
anew  for  pastors  and  professors  who  willingly 
carry  the  responsibility  of  caring  for  souls. 
Their  responsibility  prompts  them  to  give  a 
blessing  where  others  would  see  barrenness 
and  to  give  a  suggestion  where  others  would  be 
complacent.  I  am  grateful  that  our  congrega- 
tions include  professors  and  that  our  campuses 
include  pastors. 

J.  Daniel  Hess,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  is  an  orga- 
nizational communication  consultant.  He 
taught  at  Goshen  (Ind.)  College  for  more  than 
30  years  before  retiring  last  year.  This  article  is 
one  in  a  series  about  the  Gideon  Project,  a  year- 
long study  of  Mennonite  Church  attitudes  and 
needs  related  to  higher  education  sponsored  by 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Education.  Other 
articles  in  this  series  will  appear  in  the  June  3 
and  July  1  issues  of  Gospel  Herald. 


Hesston  (Kan.)  College  student  Diolvis  Saavedra 
from  Aguadulce,  Panama,  performs  a  Spanish  song 
at  a  festival  planned  by  the  International  Club. 


Let  the  floods  clap  their  hands; 

let  the  hills  sing  together  for 
joy  at  the  presence  of  the  Lord, 
for  he  is  coming  to  judge  the 
earth  He  will  judge  the  world 
with  righteousness,  and  the 
peoples  with  equity. — Ps.  98:8-9 
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READERS  SA  Y 


I try  to  read  all  the  articles  in  Gospel 
Herald  and  then  I  give  the  paper  to 
a  friend.  I  especially  look  forward 
to  "The  Last  Word."  I'm  sorry  you  were 
criticized  for  the  editorial  The  Day 
Mom  Thumbed  Her  Nose  At  Death 
(Feb.  11).  At  87  years  old,  I  feel  the 
same  way  your  mother  did.  At  our  age, 
you  don't  want  to  spoil  your  children's 
plans  when  you  die. 

Your  editorial  When  Righteous 
People  Do  Stupid  Things  (Apr.  1 ) 
was  excellent.  Keep  up  the  good  work; 
you  do  an  excellent  job. 
Mabel  Bollman 
Goshen,  Ind. 

I affirm  the  advice  given  by  Ray 
Bowman  and  Eddy  Hall  in  their 
article,  Putting  Your  Church's 
Money  Where  Its  Mission  Statement 
Is  (Apr.  8).  I  know  of  a  non- Mennonite 
church  in  Virginia  that  planned  to  in- 
crease its  outreach  budget  to  50  per- 
cent of  its  overall  budget,  by  stages 
over  a  seven-year  period.  It  succeeded 
in  increasing  the  outreach  share  from 
a  small  percentage  to  50  percent  in 
only  five  years!  Perhaps  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  church's  total  budget  and 
membership  doubled  during  those  five 
years.  After  a  few  years,  the  church 
grew  to  a  membership  of  2,000  believ- 
ers who  annually  contributed  three 
million  dollars  to  the  budget  (including 
1.5  million  dollars  for  outreach). 

That  church's  experience  was  to  be 
expected.  After  all,  Jesus  indicated  that 
in  God's  kingdom,  faithful  stewardship 
results  in  stewards  being  given  more 
resources  for  kingdom  work  (Matt. 
25:14-30).  Sadly,  that  church  also 
modeled  the  negative  effects  of  hoarding 
resources.  It  became  lax  in  its  commit- 
ment to  outreach,  contributions  fell,  and 
half  of  its  membership  went  elsewhere. 
Neal  Bliven 
Fairfax,  Va. 

Carl  Hansen,  in  his  article  The 
End  Is  Not  for  Us  to  Know 
(Mar.  25),  makes  some  good  points 
concerning  the  fact  that  we  cannot  know 
the  time  of  Christ's  return.  It  is  sad  that 
many  people  have  predicted  dates  that 
the  Bible  says  we  cannot  know  and 
brought  reproach  to  the  name  of  Christ, 
as  well  as  to  the  study  of  the  prophetic 
Scriptures.  The  study  of  prophecy  from 
the  Bible  is  far  different  and  should  not 
be  compared  with  astrology,  divination, 
or  fortune-telling. 


We  can  be  certain  of  some  things 
about  the  future  because  the  Bible  is 
very  clear  on  them:  Israel  will  be 
gathered  from  the  countries  of  the 
world  to  their  own  land  (Ezek.  37:11- 
14),  Israel  as  a  nation  will  acknowl- 
edge Jesus  as  their  Messiah  (Zech. 
12:9-14  and  Rom.  11:26),  there  will  be 
a  resurrection  of  the  just  and  the  un- 
just (John  5:29),  those  who  have  be- 
lieved in  Christ  will  rule  and  reign 
with  him  for  a  thousand  years  (Rev. 
20:4),  and  there  will  be  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth  (Rev.  21:1). 

The  Lord  has  not  left  us  totally  in 
the  dark  concerning  the  future;  the 
future  is  as  clear  to  him  as  the  past. 
The  history  of  the  Jews  and  the  fact 
that  Israel  is  a  nation  today  is  a  wit- 
ness of  God's  faithfulness  and  the 
certainty  of  the  prophecies  that  are  yet 
to  be  fulfilled. 

Elmer  N.  Beachy 

Salisbury,  Pa. 

Shabash  (Hindi  for  "wonderful"  or 
"congratulations")  on  the  Apr.  15 
issue  of  Gospel  Herald.  The 
articles  on  poverty  and  beggars  trigger 
so  many  remembrances  and  also 
present  encounters  with  inequality. 

Blessings  in  your  significant  leader- 
ship. 

Miriam  and  John  Beachy 
Goshen,  Ind. 

Thank  you  for  the  many  excellent 
articles  in  recent  months.  After 
reading  the  Apr.  1  issue  and 
sharing  the  two  lead  articles  and  edi- 
torial with  my  care  group,  I  felt  I 
should  write,  but  I  didn't.  Today  the 
Apr.  8  issue  arrived,  and  again  I'm 
challenged — challenged  to  be  a  more 
welcoming,  accepting,  and  uncon- 
ditionally loving  person. 

Thanks  also  for  the  very  pertinent 
and  practical  article  Putting  Your 
Church's  Money  Where  Its  Mission 
Statement  Is  (Apr.  8).  It  is  fairly  easy 
to  come  up  with  a  vision  statement  or  a 
mission  statement,  but  how  that  is 
fleshed  out  in  our  congregation  is 
where  it  will  produce  kingdom  results. 
What  a  powerful  story  about  the 
church  in  central  China  (When's  the 
Last  Time  Your  Church  Was  On 
TV?,  Apr.  8).  We  have  a  lot  to  learn 
from  our  brothers  and  sisters  around 
the  world! 

Alma  M.  Shultz 
Lancaster,  Pa. 
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Questions  Jesus  asked  (3): 


Who  touched  me? 


Many  people  around  us  need  our  touch, 
and  they  need  our  faith.  They  need 
someone  who  believes,  just  a  little  bit, 
that  God  is  still  at  work  in  the  world. 


by  Teresa  Moser  McDermid 


As  a  child  grows  inside  the  mother,  touch 
is  the  first  sense  to  develop.  After  birth, 
children  continue  to  need  caring  touches. 
Babies  do  not  always  develop  properly  when 
raised  in  institutions  with  insufficient  staff  to 
give  them  adequate  physical  attention.  Such 


children  show  greater  physical  and  emotional 
problems  than  children  who  are  raised  with  lots 
of  caring  touches. 

Indeed,  at  any  age  we  need  caring  touch. 
Most  of  us  like  and  need  hugs  and  pats  on  the 
back;  many  of  us  enjoy  having  our  feet  mas- 
saged at  the  end  of  a  long  day. 

Luke  tells  two  stories  which  include  the 
importance  of  touch.  Two  daughters  are  fea- 
tured in  these  stories  told  in  Luke  8 — a  woman 
Jesus  called  "Daughter"  and  a  child  of  a  syna- 
gogue ruler  and  caring  father.  Both  were  "un- 
worthy" to  touch  or  be  touched  by  Jesus. 

According  to  Jewish  custom,  the  woman  was 
unclean  because  of  her  continual  bleeding. 
Mosaic  law  declared  a  woman  untouchable 
during  her  monthly  menstrual  flow.  This 
woman's  constant  uterine  bleeding  made  her 

perpetually  untouchable. 
Anything  and  anyone  she 
touched  was  also  consid- 
ered unclean.  If  she  had 
been  married,  it's  likely 
her  husband  had  long 
since  left  her.  To  protect 
people  around  her,  this 
woman  had  to  live  in  a 
world  without  touch. 

The  little  girl  was  also 
untouchable.  By  the  time 
Jesus  got  to  her  house, 
she  had  died.  Touching  a 
dead  body  would  make 
Jesus  ritually  impure.  If 
Jesus  was  going  to  help 
her,  he  would  have  to  do 
it  without  touching  her. 

Touch  is  first  men- 
tioned in  this  story  when 
Jairus  asked  Jesus  to 
come  to  his  daughter, 
who  was  very  sick.  Jairus 
believed  Jesus  could  help 
and  asked,  "Come  and 
lay  your  hands  on  her" 
(Matt.  9:18). 

Just  after  Jairus' 
request,  the  woman  en- 
tered the  scene.  She  had 
been  following  along  at 
the  far  back  of  the  crowd. 
Because  of  her  condition, 
she  usually  stayed  away 
from  crowds  because 
people  might  be  defiled  if 
she  accidentally  touched 
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them.  She  must  have  decided  to  ignore  social 
custom  and  try  to  make  her  way  through  the 
crowd  to  Jesus.  Maybe  she  had  heard  of  Jesus 
and  how  he  had  healed  other  people.  Maybe  she 
was  feeling  desperate  enough  to  try  anything, 
no  matter  how  crazy  it  sounded. 

At  any  rate,  she  pushed  through  the  crowd. 
She  probably  couldn't  move  forward  because  of 
all  the  people.  Maybe  she  dropped  to  the 
ground  and  crawled  forward  until  she  saw  the 
bottom  of  Jesus'  robe.  Then,  hoping  beyond 
hope  that  even  a  little  touch  might  make  a 
difference,  she  reached  out  and  held  the  bottom 
of  his  robe  in  her  hand  for  just  a  second. 

Apparently  she  felt  at  once  that  something  in 
her  body  changed.  While  she  was  just  begin- 
ning to  enjoy  relief,  with  no  thought  of  bother- 
ing anyone  or  drawing  attention  to  herself, 
Jesus  stopped  and  looked  around.  He  asked  a 
rather  ridiculous  question:  "Who  touched  me?" 
The  disciples  were  quick  to  point  out  that  many 
people  in  the  large  crowd  had  been  brushing 
against  him  as  they  jostled  along.  But  Jesus 
was  talking  about  another  kind  of  touch — a 
touch  that  had  purpose. 

Realizing  she  had  been  discovered  and 
knowing  what  had  happened  to  her,  the 
woman  told  Jesus  the  truth.  "It  was  me.  I 
touched  you."  She  told  Jesus  about  her  sickness 
and  about  her  hope  that  even  a  little  touch 
might  make  her  well. 

Then  Jesus  said  a  strange  thing:  "Your  faith 
has  made  you  well."  In  that  day,  some  people 
believed  touch  itself  could  have  magical  healing 
power.  Others  believed  healing  power  could  be 
transferred  to  someone's  clothes.  But  Jesus 
knew  this  healing  was  not  magically  contained 
in  touch  or  clothes.  He  wanted  the  woman  and 
the  whole  crowd  to  know  the  true  source  of 
healing.  Healing  came  from  the  power  of  God  at 
work  in  Jesus. 

Touch  must  have  been  important  to  this 
woman.  She  had  avoided  human  contact  for 
many  years.  Jesus'  acceptance  of  her  touch 
must  have  been  a  wonder  to  her.  Yet,  as  im- 
portant as  it  is,  touch  itself  did  not  heal.  The 
physical  touch  between  Jesus  and  the  woman 
was  merely  the  meeting  point  of  Jesus'  power 
and  the  woman's  faith.  Power  and  faith  came 
together  at  the  woman's  touch  and  she  became, 
in  effect,  alive  again. 

As  this  story  ended,  messengers  arrived  from 
Jairus'  house  and  reported  that  the  little  girl 
had  died.  Arriving  at  Jairus'  home,  Jesus  sent 
the  mourners  away  and  took  the  parents  and 


three  of  his  disciples  into  the  girl's  room.  Jesus 
then  did  the  unthinkable;  he  touched  the  girl, 
thereby  defiling  himself.  His  touch  revived  the 
girl,  and  she  got  up  and  began  moving  around. 

One  of  the  last  things  we  read  in  the  story  is 
that  the  girl  was  12  years  old.  The  woman  had 
been  ill  exactly  12  years.  We  are  meant  to  think 
back  to  the  first  healing  and  to  remember  how 
healing  happened  there.  The  same  thing 
happened  with  the  girl.  Again  there  was  a 
touch  which  showed  Jesus'  compassion  and  his 
desire  to  reach  people  in  their  humanity.  There 
was  nothing  magical  in  the  touch.  It  was  God's 
power  at  work  in  Jesus  and  the  faith  of  the 
girl's  parents  that  healed  her. 

Sometimes  we  think  the  Bible  is  full  of  sto- 
ries of  people  who  were  great  giants  of  faith. 
Bible  characters  certainly  did,  at  times,  show 
great  faith.  But  there  are  also  stories  of  people 
who  did  not  have  much  faith  at  all.  The  woman 
in  this  story  had  some  faith,  but  after  all  the 
things  she  had  tried,  she  probably  didn't  have 
much  left.  And  after  Jairus  heard  his  daughter 
had  died,  he  probably  did  not  feel  much  hope  ei- 
ther. 

These  two  healings  remind  us  that  some- 
times even  faith  as  tiny  as  a  mustard  seed  will 
lead  to  unbelievably  big  things.  They  also  re- 
mind us  that  any  time  we  reach  out  to  the 
untouchables  among  us  today,  we  unleash  the 
power  and  compassion  of  Christ. 

Several  years  ago  I  shared  with  a  trusted 
friend  a  long-kept  secret  that  I  thought  would 
always  make  me  unlovable  and  untouchable.  As 
soon  as  I  finished  speaking,  my  friend  reached 
out  her  arms  for  a  hug  as  she  spoke  the  words, 
"I  love  you."  Her  words  and  her  touch  that  day 
set  me  on  the  road  to  healing. 

Our  society  may  not  have  the  same  regula- 
tions as  first-century  Jews  in  Palestine, 
but  we  have  our  own  untouchable  people. 
We  often  shy  away  from  death  and  sickness, 
dread  a  visit  to  a  funeral  parlor,  and  feel 
uncomfortable  around  someone  with  cancer.  We 
hesitate  before  hugging  someone  who  has 
AIDS.  People  are  isolated  because  they  are  sick 
or  have  been  abused  or  have  committed  a 
crime.  Many  people  around  us  need  our  touch, 
and  they  need  our  faith.  They  need  someone 
who  believes,  even  just  a  little,  that  God  is  still 
at  work  in  the  world  and  that  God  can  actually 
make  a  difference  in  their  lives. 

Teresa  Moser  McDermid  is  pastor  of  Sunrise 
Mennonite  Church  in  Clackamas,  Ore. 
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Meditations  for  the 
Newly  Married 

by  John  M.  Drescher 

Back  by  popular  demand 
comes  this  classic  gift- 
boxed,  tissue-wrapped, 
deluxe  edition  of 
Meditations  for  the  Newly 
Married!  An  excellent  gift 
book,  personal,  poetic,  with 
sound  advice.  Delightful, 
worthwhile.  Offers  wise, 
relevant,  and  sympathetic 
help  and  encouragement. 
This  lourth  edition  is 
updated  and  freshly  edited. 
Over  92,500  copies  in 
print! 

Hardcover,  gift-boxed, 
f44  pages,  $19.99; 
in  Canada  $28.50. 


Driving  the  Amish 

by  Jim  Butterfield 

Come  along  with 
Butterfield  as  he  takes 
Amish  folks  on  typical 
drives  across  Ohio's  large 
Amish  country.  Share  their 
neighborly  life,  closeness  to 
nature,  sustainable  home- 
steads, good  humor,  and 
peaceful  outlook.  Enjoy 
respectful  photos  showing 
the  land  and  the  Amish 
community  by  Doyle  Yoder 
Photography,  Berlin,  Ohio. 

Paper,  128  pages,  $12.99; 
in  Canada  $18.75. 


Dewdrops  on 
Spiderwebs 

Connections  Made  Visible 

by  Susan  Classen 

Familiar  with  war,  death, 
and  poverty,  Classen  looks 
for  the  hints  of  beauty  that 
draw  us  through  the  strug- 
gle toward  God's  hopes  and 
dreams  for  humankind. 
Her  search  for  God  invites 
others  to  enter  more  deeply 
into  their  own  unique 
experience  of  God  in  daily 
life. 

Paper.  176  pages,  $9.99; 
in  Canada  $14.25. 


Check  out  Provident  Bookstores  "Great  May"  Sale!  Hcr3.1d 
Special  prices  on  select  gift  books,  including  T> 
Meditations  for  the  Newly  Married,  May  1-31,  1997.  1  reSS 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Franconia  Conference  delegates  decide  not  to  vote 
on  proposal  to  remove  Germantown  from  conference 


Perkasie,  Pa. — Franconia  Mennonite 
Conference  delegates  have  decided  not  to 
remove  Germantown  Mennonite  Church 
from  membership  in  the  conference. 

After  a  half  hour  of  discussion  during 
the  Franconia  spring  assembly  at  Deep 
Run  Mennonite  Church  East  on  Apr.  26, 
55  percent  of  the  delegates  said  they 
were  not  ready  to  vote  on  a  recom- 
mendation to  "recognize  the  German- 
town  Mennonite  Church  as  not  being  in 
full  fellowship  with  Franconia  Confer- 
ence." The  recommendation  would  have 
included  revoking  the  credentials  of  Ger- 
mantown ministers  at  the  end  of  1997. 

Associate  membership  stands.  The 
Germantown  congregation,  which  has  ac- 
cepted into  membership  individuals  liv- 
ing in  committed  same-sex  relationships, 
remains  a  nonvoting  associate  member  of 
conference.  An  April  1995  action,  which 
outlines  associate  membership  and  calls 
for  congregations  to  pray  about  and  study 
the  issue,  stands  "until  we  have  some  fur- 


Elkhart,  Ind.  (MCGB)-J.  Ron  Byler 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  been  appoint- 
ed associate  general  secretary  of  the 
Mennonite  Church. 

The  new  position  focuses  on  commu- 
nication— both  with  constituency  and 
beyond  the  denomination — on  behalf  of 
the  Mennonite  Church  General  Board 
and  program  boards. 

Byler,  currently  director  of  media  re- 
lations for  the  American  Friends  Ser- 
vice Committee  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
begins  his  position  in  mid-July. 

The  General  Board  has  discussed  the 
idea  for  such  a  position  for  a  long  time, 
according  to  general  secretary  George 
Stoltzfus.  "People  feel  that  we  contrib- 
ute a  tremendous  wealth  of  gifts  to  the 
world  and  we  don't  articulate  well  what 
we're  doing,"  he  says. 

The  General  Board  approved  Byler 
for  a  four-year  term  at  their  meetings 
in  Kalona,  Iowa,  on  Apr.  10-12.  The  po- 
sition might  end  earlier,  depending  on 
when  integration  with  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church  occurs. 

Reducing  distance.  Byler  says  his 
goal  is  to  "reduce  the  distance  between  the 
program  boards  and  the  General  Board 
and  congregations."  Besides  primary 
responsibility  to  plan  an  overall  commu- 
nication strategy  for  the  General  Board 
and  program  boards — in  essence,  "putting 
a  unified  face  on  the  Mennonite  Church 
for  our  constituency,"  Byler  says — he  is 


ther  clarification  of  direction,"  said 
moderator  Donella  Clemens. 

The  proposal  before  the  spring  assem- 
bly replaced  a  previous  recommendation 
drafted  by  representatives  from  the  con- 
ference and  from  Germantown.  The  latter 
would  allow  the  congregation  to  continue 
as  a  nonvoting  associate  member. 

During  delegate  cluster  meetings  the 
month  before  the  assembly,  "there  was  a 
call  for  greater  distance  than  what  [asso- 
ciate] 'membership'  seemed  to  imply," 
according  to  Clemens.  She  said  delegates 
were  also  concerned  that  under  that 
proposal,  the  conference  could  continue  to 
hold  Germantown  leadership  credentials. 

The  executive  committee  then  draft- 
ed the  second  recommendation,  which 
Clemens  said  was  "not  intended  as  a 
desired  direction"  but  rather  as  a  sum- 
mary of  sentiments  expressed  at  the 
cluster  meetings. 

At  the  spring  assembly,  however,  the 
tide  shifted  from  the  calls  for  more 


J.  Ron  Byler, 
new  associate 
general  secre- 
tary for  the 
Mennonite 
Church 


looking  forward  to  educating  those  outside 
the  denomination  about  the  Mennonite 
Church.  "We  have  a  witness  that  should 
be  recognized  and  celebrated,"  he  says. 

"We're  in  a  unique  situation  at  the 
moment,"  says  Byler,  referring  to  inte- 
gration. "We're  in  a  time  when  we  can 
think  about  how  we  structure  com- 
munication in  the  new  denomination. 
I'm  excited  about  helping  to  shape  the 
future  of  the  Mennonite  Church." 

Byler  worked  for  Mennonite  Media 
Ministries  from  1979  to  1991,  producing 
national  media  (television,  video,  radio, 
and  print)  for  both  internal  and  external 
use.  He  received  a  master  of  arts  and  reli- 
gion from  Eastern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  and  a  master  of  arts  in  commu- 
nication from  University  of  Notre  Dame. 

A  member  of  Germantown  Men- 
nonite Church,  Byler  is  married  to  Mir- 
iam Shirk,  and  they  have  an  11 -year- 
old  son,  Jesse. 


punitive  measures  issued  in  delegate 
clusters  to  appeals  that  removing  Ger- 
mantown could  "destroy  the  confer- 
ence" and  "damage  the  peace  witness  of 
the  Mennonite  Church." 

'What  will  we  do  with  our  fear?' 
"Those  who  are  without  sin,  I  guess, 
have  the  right  to  cast  the  first  stone," 
said  Hubert  Schwartzentruber,  over- 
seer for  Germantown,  his  voice  waver- 
ing with  emotion.  "The  rest  of  us  need 
to  cry  out  to  God  for  mercy." 

Several  delegates  pointed  to  the  anx- 
ious climate  of  the  group  as  a  signal  that 
they  weren't  ready  to  vote.  "I  believe  we 
are  all  in  agreement  here  today;  we  are 
all  afraid,"  said  David  Stevens  of  Bloom- 
ing Glen  Mennonite  Church.  "Will  we 
make  a  decision  out  of  fear,  or  do  we  need 
to  do  something  else  with  that  fear?" 

One  delegate,  Bob  Landis  of  the 
Souderton  congregation,  spoke  in  favor 
of  the  proposal  to  expel  Germantown. 
"We  cannot  join  with  people  who  say 
sin  is  not  sin,"  said  Landis. 

Germantown  pastor  James  Derstine 
said  after  the  assembly  that  he  and  his 
congregation  have  "mixed  feelings" 
about  the  outcome.  "We're  willing  to  be 
distanced  because  of  the  differences  if 
it  contributes  to  the  healing  of  the 
conference,"  he  said. 

At  the  spring  meeting,  J.  Nelson 
Kraybill,  president  of  Associated  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminary,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
preached  the  conference  sermon  on  the 
Mark  2  account  of  Jesus'  healing  of  the 
paralytic  man.  "Jesus's  compassion  .  .  . 
was  a  challenge  right  to  the  heart  of  the 
purity  system  of  the  day,"  said  Kraybill. 

Prayer  emphasis  shifts.  The  as- 
sembly marked  the  culmination  of  the 
conference's  year-long  "Call  to  Prayer." 
The  meeting  also  began  an  emphasis  on 
"Praying  for  the  Church  Beyond  Us." 

In  other  business,  the  conference: 

•  heard  reports  from  the  conference's 
Damascus  Road  antiracism  team; 

•  discussed  the  restructuring  of  the 
conference  that  transforms  commissions 
into  networks  and  task  forces  to  make 
them  more  responsive  to  congregations; 

•  passed  a  budget  of  $1,060,500; 

•  gave  feedback  on  a  statement  of 
educational  philosophy  for  use  by  con- 
ference schools; 

•  commissioned  Alice  and  Claude 
Good.  The  Goods,  who  spent  almost  30 
years  in  Mexico,  are  returning  to  Mexi- 
co for  the  dedication  of  the  Triqui  New 
Testament  that  Claude  translated. 

— Valerie  Weaver 


Byler  appointed  associate  general  secretary 
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Mexico  City  Mennonite  churches  hold  first  women's 


Mexico  City  (MBM) — In  a  culture 
that  requires  women  to  tend  to  home 
and  hearth,  65  women  stepped  out  of 
that  traditional  role  for  a  weekend  of 
renewal  and  laughter. 

In  1996,  several  women  in  the  Men- 
nonite churches  in  Mexico  City  began 
to  work  on  a  retreat  to  bring  together 
the  women  of  the  congregations.  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  and  Franco- 
nia  Mennonite  Conference  worker 
Emma  Frederick  said  that  bringing  to- 
gether such  a  retreat  would  be  a  great 
challenge.  "Mexican  women  feel  a  real 
responsibility  to  their  children  and 
don't  leave  them  easily,"  she  says. 
"Many  have  jobs  and  can't  just  take  off; 
and  the  choices  of  retreat  centers  may 
prove  too  expensive  for  these  women." 

Despite  the  obstacles,  however,  plan- 
ning went  forward.  The  retreat  was 
scheduled  to  coincide  with  the  Interna- 
tional Day  of  the  Woman  on  Mar.  8.  The 
theme,  self-esteem,  and  the  workshops 


surrounding  it  were  designed  to  speak  to 
the  situation  the  women  find  themselves 
in  every  day,  according  to  Frederick. 

When  the  invitations  went  out,  Fred- 
erick said  she  was  skeptical  that  many 
women  would  be  able  to  attend.  "And 
the  responses  we  got!  The  women 
began  planning  how  to  get  there,"  she 
says.  "[The  congregations]  sold  clothing 
and  food  after  church  to  get  enough 
[money]  for  their  women  to  go.  The 
numbers  of  those  who  planned  to  go 
began  to  go  up.  Churches  made  it  possi- 
ble for  many  women  to  go  who  could 
not  have  gone  otherwise." 

•  •  • 

The  retreat  center,  Valsequillo  Puebla, 
was  the  most  economical  site,  and  the 
owner  of  a  bus  service,  a  Christian,  gave 
the  women  a  discount  on  some  buses.  For 
many,  the  journey  was  five  hours  long, 
but  the  welcome  they  received  at  the 
camp  made  up  for  the  long  journey. 

"Many  were  very  needy  women," 


I  1)1  TEGRATION  - 'PROCESS 


St.  Louis,  Mo.  ( MBM- CRM- CMC) — 
In  a  consensus  statement  on  Apr.  21, 
some  60  Mennonite  mission  leaders 
said  that  "missions  and  evangelism 
should  be  the  guiding  factor  for  inte- 
gration" and  asked  the  Integration 
Committee  to  give  "a  voice"  to  "voices 
[that]  aren't  often  heard." 

The  statement  was  adopted  by 
participants  in  the  annual  Conference 
Mission  Leaders  meeting  held  on  Apr. 
19-22  here.  The  annual  gathering  of 
Canadian  and  U.S.  mission  leaders  and 
workers  in  conferences  and  districts  of 
the  Mennonite  Church  and  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church  is  orga- 
nized by  the  Conference  of  Mennonites 
in  Canada,  the  Commission  on  Home 
Ministries,  and  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions. 

"We  desire  a  united  identity  as  a  di- 
verse people,"  said  the  statement, 
which  endorsed  "the  need  for  integra- 
tion as  well  as  the  mood  and  tone  of  the 
process." 

Yet  much  of  the  six-paragraph  state- 
ment addressed  concerns  about  the  re- 
port the  GC  and  MC  General  Boards  re- 
ceived from  the  Integration  Committee 
following  its  Feb.  28-Mar.  1  meeting. 

"We  see  the  absence  of  a  mission 
statement  as  being  a  weakness  in  the 


process.  It  is  our  belief  that  missions 
and  evangelism  should  be  the  guiding 
factor  for  integration  and  stated  clearly 
in  a  missions  statement,"  according  to 
the  mission  leaders.  "Although  evange- 
lism is  integral  to  all  our  work,  that 
task  needs  to  be  lodged  as  a  mandate  of 
a  specific  program  area,  preferably  the 
mission  board." 

The  statement  noted  "considerable 
confusion  about  the  concept  of  'a  de- 
nomination of  regions,'  "  as  the  mission 
leaders  sought  clarification  and  stated 
their  preference  that  ownership  be 
"placed  as  close  to  the  local  level  as  pos- 
sible." But  the  statement  concluded 
with  a  request  that  the  Integration 
Committee  solicit  feedback  from  youth, 
young  adults,  and  others  not  typically 
heard  in  church  business  sessions. 

"Their  voices  aren't  often  heard,"  the 
statement  said.  "We  recommend  that 
you  give  these  people  a  voice  about  the 
proposed  structure  and  allow  them  to 
participate  in  its  design,  such  as 
through  a  consultation  or  focus 
groups." — Tom  Price 

"Integration-in-process"  will  appear  pe- 
riodically in  the  news  section  to  give  an 
update  on  events  related  to  the  GC-MC 
i  n  tegration .  — Editor 


retreat 

Frederick  says.  "Some  from  abuse  situa- 
tions, some  with  husbands  who  didn't 
support  them  in  their  faith.  [There 
were]  young  women  trying  to  balance 
children  and  jobs,  and  others  who  are 
trying  to  find  out  who  they  really  are." 

Before  leaving  the  center,  partici- 
pants made  plans  for  another  retreat 
next  spring. 

Task  force  collects 
environmental  stories 

Hyattsville,  Md. — The  Mennonite 
Environmental  Task  Force  is  collect- 
ing stories  of  Mennonites  who  are 
working  on  community  environmental 
concerns  to  share  with  the  wider 
church. 

Meeting  here  for  its  semi-annual 
meeting  on  Apr.  12-13,  the  task  force 
continued  making  plans  for  releasing 
the  stories  in  a  book  form. 

"There  are  so  many  exciting  stories 
out  there,"  said  Melvin  Schmidt,  pastor 
of  Hyattsville  Mennonite  Church  and 
member  of  the  task  force.  "All  across 
the  U.S.  and  Canada,  there  are  people 
in  our  churches  struggling  with  envi- 
ronmental issues.  We  can  learn  from 
and  be  empowered  by  these  experi- 
ences." 

Promoting  concern.  The  task  force, 
made  up  of  representatives  from  the 
Mennonite  Church  and  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church,  also  dis- 
cussed ways  to  engage  Mennonite 
young  people  in  environmental  con- 
cerns. "We  believe  our  children  and 
youth  have  a  God-given  love  for  this 
world,"  said  Doug  Krehbiel,  staffperson 
for  the  Commission  on  Home  Minis- 
tries. "We  want  to  tap  into  their  enthu- 
siasm and  creativity." 

As  part  of  this  vision,  the  task  force 
decided  to  sponsor  an  art  contest  for 
Mennonite  children  and  young  adults 
in  the  fall,  inviting  children  to  submit 
drawings  related  to  God's  vision  for  a 
whole  world. 

According  to  David  Ortman,  incom- 
ing chair  of  the  task  force,  the  meeting 
also  centered  on  ways  to  fulfill  the 
mandate  given  them  by  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church:  "to  promote  awareness 
and  concern  for  God's  creation  at  all 
levels  of  the  church."  The  group  sent 
out  surveys  to  various  Mennonite 
institutions,  asking  how  they  are  incor- 
porating concern  for  the  environment 
into  their  work. 
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Casandra  Byler  (left) 
discusses  a  case  with  a 
fellow  worker  at  ProBAR 
in  Harlingen,  Texas. 
Byler  is  a  Mennonite 
Voluntary  Service 
worker  here,  serving  as  a 
paralegal  for  immi- 
grants and  refugees  de- 
tained by  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization 
Service.  Byler  says  that 
the  new  federal  immi- 
gration law  will  make  it 
much  more  difficult  for 
them  to  win  any  of  the 
cases  they  take  on. 

Mennonite  volunteers  see  results  of  'immoral  law' 


This  is  the  first  installment  of  a  four- 
part  series  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions writer  Christy  Risser,  who  profiles 
the  ministry  of  Mennonite  Voluntary 
Service  workers  in  six  units  in  south 
Texas.  MVS  is  a  joint  program  of 
the  Commission  on  Home 
Ministries  and  MBM. — Edi- 
tor 

Rio  Grande  Valley,  Tex. 
(CHM-MBM)—  The 
woman  is  dressed  in  black 
as  if  to  hide  herself  in  the 
darkness.  But  it  is  high  noon 
here  along  the  Rio  Grande,  just 
west  of  the  International  Bridge  in 
Brownsville,  Tex. 

From  the  Mexico  side  of  the  river, 
she  peers  at  the  U.S.  Border  Patrol 
truck,  which  is  parked  just  down  the 
river  on  the  U.S.  side.  She  slowly 
makes  her  way  down  the  steep  em- 
bankment to  the  shore  of  the  river,  al- 
ways looking  at  the  truck. 

Something  distracts  the  driver,  and 
he  throws  up  a  cloud  of  dust  with  the 
truck's  tires  as  he  speeds  away  from  the 
woman,  chasing  something  she  cannot 
see.  This  is  her  chance,  and  she  takes  it. 

Holding  a  bundle  on  her  head,  she 
hikes  her  shirt  up  to  keep  from  getting 
it  completely  soaked  in  the  cold  water 
of  the  river.  Into  the  water,  and  across 
to  the  "land  of  opportunity." 

Unfortunately  for  her,  the  man  in 
the  border  patrol  truck  has  seen  her. 
He  speeds  to  the  bank  of  the  river  near 
where  she  is  crossing.  He  jumps  out  of 
the  truck,  draws  his  sidearm,  and 
walks  down  to  attempt  to  catch  the 
woman  in  black.  Somehow,  he  does  not 


find  her.  The  officer  eventually  gives  up 
and  drives  the  truck  back  to  his  posi- 
tion farther  down  the  river,  to  watch 
for  other  people  attempting  to  cross  il- 
legally into  the  United  States. 

Emerging  from  her  hiding  space 
among  tall  weeds  along  the  side  of  the 
river,  the  woman  runs  across  the  park 
to  the  bustling  downtown  area  of 
Brownsville,  where,  if  the  border  patrol 
is  not  waiting  just  over  the  rise,  she  can 
immediately  blend  in  to  the  populace  of 
this  border  town. 

When  Mennonite  Voluntary  Service 
(MVS)  workers  visit  Brownsville,  they 
always  take  a  "site-seeing"  trip  to  the 
park  where  the  above  scene  was  ob- 
served. This  is  a  daily  event  and  has 
left  an  indelible  impression  upon  the 
MVSers  who  have  witnessed  it. 

Volunteers  in  Harlingen  travel  several 
times  a  week  to  El  Corralon,  the  popular 
name  for  the  immigration  prison  near 
there.  Farther  north,  in  San  Antonio  and 
Dallas,  volunteers  work  to  process  immi- 
grants and  refugees  who  have  applied  for 
legal  residence  in  this  country. 

With  the  implementation  of  the 
new  immigration  reform  law 
by  the  U.S.  Congress  this  year, 
nearly  everyone  in  North  America  has 
heard  something  on  the  news  about  im- 
migration. Few,  however,  live  with  the 
realities  of  immigration  and  the  new 
law  every  day. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
the  Commission  on  Home  Ministries 
jointly  administer  the  MVS  program, 
which  includes  six  units  in  Texas.  Of 
the  23  volunteers  in  that  state,  more 
than  half  of  them  work  directly  or  indi- 


rectly in  immigration  and  refugee-re- 
lated positions. 

The  volunteers  say  that  everything 
they  do  is  affected  directly  by  laws 
brought  about  by  legislators,  most  of 
whom  have  never  visited  the  border 
area.  The  most  recent  legislation,  passed 
in  fall  1996,  is  the  Illegal  Immigration 
Reform  and  Immigrant  Responsibility 
Act  of  1996.  Many  of  the  provisions  of 
the  act  went  into  effect  on  Apr.  1 . 

"The  new  bill,  generally  speaking, 
has  little  regard  for  'due  process,' "  says 
Kelly  Carson,  an  immigration  lawyer 
who  is  coordinator  of  ProBAR,  one  of 
the  organizations  with  which  MVS 
workers  serve.  "It  is  full  of  provisions 
stripping  judicial  review  [from  the  im- 
migration process]."  Due  process  is  one 
of  the  guarantees  made  to  all  U.S.  citi- 
zens and  historically  has  been  extend- 
ed to  persons  from  other  countries  at- 
tempting to  enter  this  country  under 
political  asylum. 

For  Carson,  however,  the  greater 
problems  with  the  new  law  are  not 
so  much  legal  as  they  are  moral. 
"To  me  it  is  a  profoundly  immoral  law," 
she  says.  "It  treats  people  as  if  they  are 
disposable  instead  of  as  human  beings 
with  dignity.  And  it  pretends  in  the  most 
hypocritical  way  that  we  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  forces  that  cause  people 
to  migrate  to  this  country  when,  of 
course,  the  actions  [the  U.S.]  takes  affect 
persons  all  over  the  world.  ...  I  would 
think  that,  as  a  peace  church,  Men- 
nonites  could  understand  that  whether 
they  are  [politically]  conservative  or  not. 
War  has  consequences." 

The  reasons  for  immigrants'  entry  to 
the  U.S.  are  varied.  Those  who  flee 
their  country  of  origin  for  the  U.S.  come 
for  reasons  of  cultural,  economic,  or 
political  persecution  or  hardship. 

Casandra  Byler,  the  MVSer  currently 
working  at  ProBAR  as  a  paralegal,  says 
that  racist  and  nationalist  decisions  are 
the  norm  of  immigration  law  enforce- 
ment today,  and  the  focus  on  iinmigrants 
is  because  the  U.S.  "needs  an  enemy." 

"We  don't  really  have  any  enemies 
right  now,"  she  says.  "Communism 
isn't  really  a  threat  anymore,  so  the 
politicians  have  made  everyone  believe 
immigrants  are  the  enemy.  Having  an 
enemy  is  good  for  politics  and  good  for 
the  economy.  It's  not  true,  but  as  long 
as  people  believe  it  is  true,  this  political 
scam  will  be  allowed  to  continue." 
— Christy  Risser 
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From  Benin  to  Bible  school. 

Elkhart,  Ind.  (MMj^Jamie  Coff- 
man  (left)  and  Abby  Unternahrer 
look  over  photos  of  the  building 
site  for  the  new  Bible  school  in 
Benin,  West  Africa.  When  children 
at  Shore  Mennonite  Church  Ship- 
shewana  Ind.,  heard  that  the  Bible 
school  needed  money  for  a  new 
building,  they  started  saving  their 
pennies.  Eventually  those  pennies 
became  dimes  and  then  dollars.  In 
all,  nearly  50  members  of  Shore's 
children's  church  raised  $545.55 
toward  the  building  project.  They 
presented  a  check  to  Nancy  Frey, 
former  MBM  mission  intern  to 
Benin.  Funds  will  go  to  aid  in  the 
construction  of  the  school  building 
where  pastors  will  be  trained. 

The  children  became  aware  of 
the  need  through  their  use  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
"Benin:  Giving  God  the  Glory!" 
mission  education  packet.  In  rais- 
ing the  funds,  the  children  con- 
ducted a  mini-marketplace  at 
which  they  were  able  to  buy 
grapes,  cookies,  stickers,  and 
other  small  items.  Proceeds  from 
the  market  supplemented  the 
children's  regular  weekly  offering 
during  the  year. — Christy  Risser 


Mennonite  urban  leaders  to  gather  for  reunion 


Orlando,  Fla.  (MBM)— As  many  as 
200  minority  and  urban  workers  who 
served  the  Mennonite  Church  in  the 
late  1960s  and  early  1970s  will  gather 
for  their  first  reunion  here  on  July  27- 
28. 

The  fledgling  movement  of  that 
era — which  included  African  Ameri- 
cans, Hispanics,  Native  Americans, 
and  whites — now  continues  through  an 
even  broader  network  of  urban  min- 
istry directors  supported  by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions'  Evangelism  and 
Church  Development  program. 

Capturing  the  rich  history.  "We 
want  to  help  people  reconnect  with 
each  other  and  the  church,  if  they  de- 
sire," says  John  Powell,  organizer  of 
the  meeting.  "We  want  to  encourage 
reconciliation  where  there  has  been 
alienation.  We  also  want  to  capture  the 
rich  history  of  this  era,  which  is  being 
lost.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  look  at  the 
future  of  the  church  in  urban  settings 
together." 


The  reunion,  "Celebrating  the  Past, 
Reflecting  the  Present,  and  Visioning 
the  Future,"  seeks  to: 

•  offer  workers  a  chance  for  fellow- 
ship and  to  catch  up  with  one  another. 

•  "provide  mutual  support  in  whatev- 
er and  wherever  God  has  called  us." 

•  get  a  recorded  history  of  the  1960- 
70  era. 

•  look  at  where  the  church  is  now, 
compared  with  the  '60s  and  '70s. 

Roy  Williams,  pastor  of  College  Hill 
Mennonite  Church  in  Tampa  Bay, 
Fla.,  and  moderator  of  the  Southeast 
Mennonite  Conference,  will  preach  at 
the  opening  worship.  Lawrence  Hart, 
a  Southern  Cheyenne  peace  chief  from 
Clinton,  Okla.,  a  General  Conference 
Mennonite,  a  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee board  member,  and  an  or- 
dained Mennonite  (MC)  pastor,  will 
speak  at  the  closing  worship.  In  be- 
tween, there  will  be  time  for  individ- 
ual sharing,  reflection,  and  dialogue 
about  the  future. 


Anti-racism  introduction 
to  be  held  at  Orlando  '97 

Elkhart,  Ind.  (MCGB) — "Sometimes 
we  clearly  control  the  power,  subtle 
power,  like  the  power  of  Mennonite 
prestige,  the  power  of  middle-class  re- 
spectability, the  power  of  whiteness," 
said  Vincent  Harding  to  his  audience  at 
the  8th  Mennonite  World  Conference 
gathering  in  1967.  "Can  we  recommend 
the  way  of  powerlessness  while  we 
dwell  comfortably  among  the  powerful?" 

Now,  30  years  later,  a  group  attend- 
ing Orlando  '97  will  again  be  chal- 
lenged to  explore  responses  to  Hard- 
ing's question.  An  introduction  to  The 
Damascus  Road,  an  extensive  anti-rac- 
ism training  project  currently  taking 
place  among  Mennonites  and  Brethren 
in  Christ,  will  be  held  on  July  29. 

Sixteen  teams  from  congregations, 
conferences,  mission  agencies,  and  col- 
leges have  been  involved  in  over  75 
hours  of  training. 

The  introductory  seminar  will  in- 
clude worship,  Bible  study,  and  anti- 
racism  analysis. 

Taxpayers  say  military 
spending  should  be  cut 

Elkhart,  Ind.  (CPT)— At  the  post  office 
here  on  Apr.  15,  members  of  the  Chris- 
tian Peacemaker  Teams  set  up  a  poll 
where  taxpayers  could  vote  on  how  the 
government  should  spend  their  money. 

The  418  people  who  participated  in 
the  poll  decided  that  the  military  should 
only  get  one-fifth  the  share  of  the  income 
tax  dollar  that  it  currently  receives. 

Everyone  passing  by  the  post  office  was 
offered  ten  pennies  to  put  into  one  of  six 
jars,  representing  how  they  wished  their 
federal  income  tax  money  to  be  spent. 
Categories  included  the  environment, 
education,  scientific  research,  the  mili- 
tary, the  arts,  and  housing/ health  care. 

The  results  of  the  poll  had  housing  / 
health  care  at  29  percent  of  allocated 
spending,  education  at  26  percent,  the 
environment  at  21  percent,  the  military 
at  10  percent,  scientific  research  at  9 
percent,  and  the  arts  at  6  percent. 

In  contrast  to  the  10  percent  allocat- 
ed to  the  military  by  the  poll,  49  per- 
cent of  U.S.  income  tax  dollars  go  to 
military  spending.  Of  this  49  percent, 
23  percent  consists  of  current  military 
spending,  while  26  percent  is  for  past 
military  spending,  including  interest 
on  the  debt  and  veterans'  benefits. 
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•  MDS  helps  flood  victims. 

Mennonite  Disaster  Service 
(MDS)  has  established  a  base 
at  the  Mennonite  church  in 
Fargo,  N.D.,  to  assist  victims 
of  Fled  River  flooding.  Over  the 
past  several  weeks,  local  MDS 
units  in  the  Dakotas,  Min- 
nesota, and  Manitoba  have 
been  helping  to  sandbag  build- 
ings and  have  begun  clean-up 
work  along  smaller  streams 
where  water  has  subsided.  In- 
formation about  volunteering 
is  available  from  701  237- 
6095.  Contributions  designat- 
ed for  "Red  River  Floods"  can 
be  sent  to  MDS  at  PO  Box  500, 
Akron,  PA  17501  (U.S.)  or  134 
Plaza  Drive,  Winnipeg,  MB 
R3T  5K9  (Canada). 

•  Anniversary  celebrated. 

Representatives  of  17  denomi- 


nations celebrated  the  125th 
anniversary  of  the  beginning 
of  the  International  Bible 
Lessons  for  Christian  Teach- 
ing. The  group,  meeting  on 
Apr.  13  in  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
included  Levi  Miller  repre- 
senting the  Mennonite  Church 
and  Susan  Janzen  represent- 
ing the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church.  The  six- 
year  cycle  Bible  outlines  are 
used  by  23  denominations  to 
develop  studies  and  publica- 
tions. Among  the  Mennonite 
publications  using  the  outlines 
are  the  Adult  Bible  Study, 
Builder,  The  LINK  Youth 
Bible  Studies,  Mennonite 
Weekly  Review,  and  Rejoice!. 

•  Women's  study  guide  re- 
leased. Sisterhood  Servant- 
hood,  a  collection  of  women's 


stories  and  a  Bible  study  from 
Psalms  and  Luke,  is  being  re- 
leased in  two  parts  by  the 
Women's  Missionary  and  Ser- 
vice Commission  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  and  Women  in 
Mission  of  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church. 
The  first  section,  Coming  to 
the  Table,  is  a  devotional 
study  written  by  Melanie 
Zuercher  of  North  Newton, 
Kan.  Orders  are  available 
from  219  294-7131. 

•  New  member  accepted.  The 

Mennonite  Health  Services 
board  of  directors  accepted 
Mennonite  Home  of  Albany 
(Ore.)  Inc.  as  a  partner  mem- 
ber on  Apr.  6.  To  determine 
eligibility,  an  MHS  team  re- 
viewed the  mission  statement, 
bylaws,  board  appointments, 
finances,  and  strategic  plan, 
and  informally  met  with  man- 
agement staff. 

•  Bailey  to  speak  at  com- 
mencement. Wilma  Ann  Bai- 
ley, professor  of  Old  Testa- 
ment at  Messiah  College, 
Grantham,  Pa.,  will  be  the 
commencement  speaker  for 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  on 
May  23.  Thirty-two  students 
will  graduate  in  the  service,  to 
be  held  at  College  Mennonite 
Church  in  Goshen. 

•  Relief  sales  held.  The  Ne- 
braska relief  sale,  held  Apr.  4- 
5  and  benefiting  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  raised 
$137,500.  That's  less  than  last 
year's  total  of  $145,000  but 
ahead  of  the  $128,000  of  three 
years  ago.  The  grand  total 
from  the  Kansas  relief  sale, 
held  on  Apr.  12,  is  expected  to 
come  near  last  year's  amount 
of  $500,500.  The  Kansas  quilt 
auction  set  a  new  record  at 
$139,595.— Mennonite  Weekly 
Review 

•  New  appointments: 

Art  McPhee,  assistant  professor 
of  mission  and  evangelism. 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Bonnie  L.  Weaver,  member  of 
the  Mennonite  Health  Ser- 
vices board  of  directors. 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

Duane  Yoder  will  begin  as  se- 
nior pastor  of  Bay  Shore  Men- 
nonite Church,  Sarasota,  Fla., 
on  Aug.  1 . 

•  Coming  events: 

20th  annual  benefit  auction, 
Kraybill  Mennonite  School, 
Mount  Joy,  Pa.,  May  9-10.  In- 
cludes pig  roast  and  special- 


ized side  auctions.  More  infor- 
mation available  from  717 
653-5236. 

'The  Riddle  of  Things  Past,' 
Eastern  Mennonite  Universi- 
ty, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  May  9- 
10.  A  conference  of  special  in- 
terest to  congregational  and 
conference  historians,  pastors, 
teachers,  and  others  interest- 
ed in  history.  Speakers  in- 
clude Albert  Keim,  John 
Ruth,  and  James  Lehman. 
More  information  is  available 
from  Shirley  Kouns  at  540 
432-4260. 

100th  anniverary  celebration, 
Manson  (Iowa)  Mennonite 
Church,  Aug.  29-31.  More  in- 
formation is  available  from 
712  469-3387. 

40th  anniversary  celebration, 
Holyrood  Mennonite  Church, 
Edmonton,  Alta.,  Aug.  30-31. 
More  details  are  available  from 
Carol  Martin,  9505-79  Street, 
Edmonton,  AB  T6C  2S1. 

•  Job  openings: 

Assistant  for  advancement, 
Eastern  Mennonite  Universi- 
ty, Harrisonburg,  Va.  Respon- 
sibilities include  assisting  in 
administrative  tasks;  receipt- 
ing, tracking,  and  reporting 
all  contributions;  managing  a 
data  base;  and  reporting  gen- 
eration for  the  division.  Quali- 
fications include  data  base 
management,  word  process- 
ing, math,  and  writing  skills. 
College  degree  preferred.  Ap- 
plication deadline  is  May  20. 
Information  is  available  from 
540  432-4108. 

Assistant  administrator,  Rock- 
hill  Mennonite  Community, 
Sellersville,  Pa.  Qualifications 
include  college  degree  (prefer- 
ably in  business  or  health  care 
administration)  and  manage- 
ment, personnel,  and  finan- 
cial skills.  Experience  in 
health  care  helpful  but  not  re- 
quired. Send  resume  to  Rock- 
hill  Mennonite  Community 
Resume,  3250  State  Rd.,  Sell- 
ersville, PA  18960. 

Chief  executive  officer,  The  Naa- 
man  Center,  Elizabethtown, 
Pa.  Licensed  social  worker 
with  certified  addictions  coun- 
selor credentials  and  adminis- 
trative experience  preferred. 
Send  resume  to  Enos  Martin, 
Chair  of  the  Search  Commit- 
tee, Naaman  Center,  4600 
East  Harrisburg  Pike,  Eliza- 
bethtown, PA  17022. 

Editor,  integrated  women's  or- 
ganization (Women's  Mission- 
ary and  Service  Commission 
and  Women  in  Mission).  Posi- 
tion begins  in  mid-August.  Re- 
sponsibilities include  develop- 
ing and  publishing  a  bimonth- 
ly periodical  and  the  oversee- 


Cafe  Risk.  Lancaster,  Pa.  (EMM) — Young  people  enjoy 
conversation  around  a  tower  of  empty  soda  cans  as 
Harv  Ramer  plays  guitar  in  the  background  at  Cafe 
Risk  on  Mar.  21.  Sponsored  by  Eastern  Mennonite  Missions' 
Discipleship  Ministries  department,  Cafe  Risk  offered  youth 
and  young  adults  the  opportunity  to  hang  out  with  friends 
after  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Conference's  annual  youth 
rally.  For  two  hours,  youth  could  watch  drama  by  Youth 
Evangelism  teams  and  missions  videos.  They  also  listened  to 
story-telling  by  short-term  missions  alumni.  Discipleship 
Ministries  staff  and  participants  were  available  in  a  prayer 
room  to  talk  and  pray  with  anyone  interested. 

"The  purpose  of  Cafe  Risk  was  to  provide  a  casual  atmos- 
phere for  interaction  between  the  youth  of  Lancaster  Confer- 
ence and  Discipleship  Ministries  staff  and  participants," 
says  Timm  Wenger,  who  coordinated  the  event.  "We  wanted 
to  present  a  clear  yet  informal  challenge  for  missions,  ser- 
vice, and  discipleship.  Obeying  God  isn't  always  easy,  but  it's 
always  worth  the  risk." 
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Sine  language.  Hesston,  Kan.  (HC) — Author  Tom  Sine 
speaks  as  part  of  the  annual  Staley  lectures  at  Hesston  Col- 
lege in  March.  According  to  Sine,  the  "culturally  disad- 
vantaged" of  the  future  are  going  to  be  the  white,  middle- 
class  young  people  raised  in  all-white  suburbs,  who  have  had 
no  cross-cultural  experiences,  and  who  speak  one  language. 
"How  well  did  we  prepare  the  graduates  of  1957  to  live  in  the 
world  of  the  '60s,  70s,  and  '80s?  Unconsciously  we  prepared 
the  students  to  live  in  the  world  of  their  parents.  Guess 
what?  We're  still  doing  that.  In  our  homes,  churches,  and 
colleges,  unconsciously  we're  still  preparing  your  generation 
to  live  in  the  world  that  was  instead  of  the  world  that  will 
be,"  said  Sine. 

"We  need  a  generation  like  those  first  Mennonites  who  are 
making  a  life  and  not  a  living,  who  can  make  a  difference 
and  not  a  dollar,"  Sine  said.  "We  need  a  generation  who  is 
committed  to  putting  first  things  first  and  who  can  seek  new 
possibilities  for  ways  to  make  life  decisions." — Larry  Bartel 


ing  of  tasks  of  publishing  an 
annual  Bible  study  guide.  Ap- 
plication deadline  is  June  16. 
Job  descriptions  are  available 
from  WMSC,  421  S.  Second 
St.,  Suite  600,  Elkhart,  IN 
46516-3243. 

Lifeguard,  Laurelville  Menno- 
nite  Church  Center,  Mt.  Plea- 
sant, Pa.  Opening  for  June- 
August.  More  information 
available  from  Bob  Koch  at 
800  839-1021. 

Positions,  Locust  Grove  Menno- 
nite  School,  Smoketown,  Pa. 
Special  education  teacher,  6th 
grade  teacher,  and  part-time 
gifted  education  director  need- 
ed. Positions  begin  in  late  Au- 
gust. Send  resume  to  Dave 
Helmus,  principal,  Locust 
Grove  Mennonite  School,  2257 
Old  Philadelphia  Pike,  Smoke- 
town,  PA  17576. 

Program  manager,  Greencroft 
Retirement  Community, 
Goshen,  Ind.  Responsibilities 
include  case  management  and 
sales  and  marketing  leader- 
ship for  The  Gables  Health 
Care  subacute  unit.  Qualifi- 
cations include  critical  care 
and  clinical  management  ex- 
perience in  rehabilitation 
medical  case  management. 
Send  resume,  letter  of  inter- 
est, and  salary  history  to  Tim 
Croyle,  PHR,  Director  of  Hu- 
man Resources,  Greencroft, 
PO  Box  819,  Goshen,  IN 
46527-0819. 

Supported  living  counselor,  Phil- 
haven,  Mt.  Gretna,  Pa.  Re- 
sponsibilities include  assisting 
mentally  ill  clients  to  meet 
housing  and  independent  liv- 
ing needs.  College  degree  in 
related  field  and  experience 
working  with  the  chronically 
mentally  ill  required.  Twenty 
hours  a  week.  Send  letter  and 
resume  to  Human  Resources, 
Philhaven,  PO  Box  550,  Mt. 
Gretna,  PA  17064. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Berlin,  Ohio:  Denise  Schla- 
bach.  Deb  Mullet,  Nick 
Shrock,  Beth  Troyer,  Jeremy 
Troyer,  Melissa  Troyer,  Ran- 
dy Troyer,  and  Phil  Schla- 
bach. 

Calico  Rock  (Ark.)  Menno- 
nite Fellowship:  Andrew 
Christian  Smith. 

Community,  Harrisonburg, 

Va.:  Jean  Biehn,  Bettie 
Brubaker,  Dave  Cockley,  Sue 
Cockley,  Chris  Gingrich, 
Eileen  Gingrich,  Juanita 
Good,  Julie  Hershey,  Brad 
Lamb,  Daniel  Lehman,  Doris 
North,  Wayne  North,  Karen 
Miller  Rush.  Phil  Hush,  Shan- 


non Sneary,  Wayne  Sneary, 
and  Samuel  Yoder. 
First,  Iowa  City,  Iowa:  Steve 
Sherwood  and  Elizabeth  Sher- 
wood. 

First,  Kitchener,  Ont.:  Maria 
Carpio,  Nery  Flores,  Adaluz 
Mayorga,  Janet  Valladares, 
Lucy  Quintanilla,  Arlyn  and 
Judith  Friesen  Epp,  and 
Harold  Schilk  and  Ruth  Pres- 
ton Schilk. 

First,  San  Francisco,  Calif.: 
John  Christophel  and  Art 
MacDonald. 

Germantown,  Philadelphia, 


Pa.:  Donna  Brubaker,  Dave 
Brubaker,  Richard  Lichty, 
Mary  Lichty,  Anne  Marie  Ston- 
er-Eby,  and  Scott  Stoner-Eby. 

Glade,  Accident,  Md.:  Megan 
Brenneman,  Ryan  Brenne- 
man,  and  Heather  Miller. 

Red  Top,  Bloomfield,  Mont.: 
Sara  Borntrager,  Megan 
Hostetler,  Steffan  Clousing, 
and  Jason  Unruh. 

Shore,  Shipshewana,  Ind., 
Morgan  Lee  and  Janice 
Miller. 

Williamsburg,  Va.:  Boyd  Mu- 
sick  and  Mary  Musick. 


BIRTHS 


Cable,  Wendy  Miller  and  Mark, 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  Andrea  Ann 
(third  child),  Feb.  27. 

Derstine,  Lori  L.  Hostelley  and 
Jeffrey  A.,  Sellersville,  Pa., 
Alyssa  Nicole  (second  child), 
Apr.  12. 

Driver,  Regina  Stopher  and 
Woodrow,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Joy  Regina  (second  child), 
Apr.  20. 

Franz,  Janet  and  Raymond  A., 
Newton,  Kan.,  Katelyn  Ok- 
sana  (third  child),  born  Oct.  3, 
1987,  received  for  adoption 
Apr.  18,  1997. 

Gane,  Tracy  McDermott  and 
Michael,  Telford,  Pa.,  Dylan 
Jonathan  (third  child),  Apr.  9. 

Geil,  Melody  L.  and  John  Jr., 
Broadway,  Va.,  Lexi  Ann  (sec- 
ond child),  Feb.  2. 

Gottschalk,  Holly  Nafziger  and 
Tim,  Armington,  111.,  Bryson 
Jacob  (first  child),  Apr.  15. 

Griffin,  Veronica  Bostian  and 
George,  Hollsopple,  Pa.,  Ryan 
Michael  Charles  (third  child), 
Apr.  8. 

Hardy,  Lisa  Hartman,  Arch- 
bold,  Ohio,  Miranda  Kay  (sec- 
ond child),  Apr.  11. 

Horodyski,  Mary  Beth  Har- 
man  and  Robert,  Gainesville, 
Fla.,  Jonathan  Taylor  Howard 
(third  child),  Apr.  15. 

Jones,  Susan  Leona  Allison  and 
Glyn,  New  Hamburg,  Ont., 
Adriaena  Marie  Allison  (sec- 
ond child),  Mar.  20. 

Lehman,  Sondra  Mize  and 
Roger,  Mesa,  Ariz.,  Miranda 
Elise  (second  child),  Apr.  11. 

Manotti,  Jenni  Horner  and 
Ralph,  Davidsville,  Pa., 
Alyssa  Renae  (first  child), 
Apr.  16. 

Marriott,  Kristi  Wagler  and 
Steve,  Shakespeare,  Ont.,  Ma- 
cenzi  Shelton  (first  child), 
Apr.  4. 

Miller,  Kay  Nofziger  and  Jeff, 
Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  Johan  An- 
drew Nofziger  (third  child), 
Mar.  26. 

Miller,  Marcia  and  Jonas,  Mid- 
dlebury,  Ind.,  Kade  Andrew 
(second  child),  Apr.  9. 

Payne,  Pam  Stuckey  and  Paul, 
Hicksville,  Ohio,  Lauren  Re- 
becca (second  child),  Apr.  2. 

Raleigh,  Carol  Neufeld  and 
Greg.  Hesston,  Kan.,  Grant 
Thomas  (fourth  child),  Apr.  4. 

Sachs,  Roseann  Kroeker  and 
Ron,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo., 
Austin  James  (second  child), 
Apr.  2. 

Schrock,  Debbie  Coll  and 
Mark,  Burr  Oak,  Mich., 
Gabriel  Paul  M.  (first  child), 
Apr.  11. 

Shultz,  Regina  Moyer  and 
Ron,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Jeremi- 
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ah  David  (second  child),  Apr. 
14. 

Smeltzer,  Deirdre  Longacher 
and  Sherwyn,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
Claire  Elizabeth  (second 
child),  Mar.  9. 

Swartzendruber,  Karen  Le- 
Fevre  and  Calvin,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Logan  Nicol  (first  child), 
Feb.  1. 


MARRIAGES 

Beck-Rupp:  Darla  Beck,  Arch- 
bold,  Ohio  (Zion),  and  Mark 
Rupp,  Archbold,  Ohio  (Evan- 
gelical), Apr.  4,  by  Matthew 
Boyers. 

Boettger-Shantz:  Edith  Boett- 
ger,  Petersburg,  Ont.  (Erb 
Street),  and  Murray  Shantz, 
Waterloo,  Ont.  (Waterloo 
North),  Apr.  5,  by  Doug  Sny- 
der. 

Boller-Bontrager:  Cynthia 
Boiler,  Kalona,  Iowa  (East 
Union),  and  Billy  Bontrager, 
Wellman,  Iowa  (Sunnyside 
Conservative),  Apr.  19,  by 
George  Hanson  and  Jay 
Miller. 


 DEATHS  

Beachy,  Bertha  Nohejl,  87, 

Goshen,  Ind.  Born:  May  25, 
1909,  Chicago,  111.,  to  John 
and  Ann  Marie  Bellicek  No- 
hejl. Died:  Mar.  29,  1997, 
Goshen,  Ind.  Survivors — 
children:  Lucille  Mathews, 
Lois  Vincent,  Bertie  Eby, 
Ruth  Wartell;  6  grandchil- 
dren, 2  great-grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Ezra  Beachy 
(husband).  Funeral:  Apr.  1, 
College  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Nancy  Kauffmann.  Buri- 
al: Elkhart  Prairie  Ceme- 
tery. 

Gehman,  LeRoy  L.,  83,  Sell- 
ersville,  Pa.  Born:  Aug.  14, 
1913,  Franconia  Twp.,  Pa.,  to 
Jacob  and  Emma  Landis 
Gehman.  Died:  Apr.  12,  1997, 
Sellersville,  Pa.  Survivors — 
wife:  Esther  Hackman  Geh- 
man; children:  Robert,  Ray, 
Kenneth,  LeRoy,  Charles, 
Gladys  Kolb,  Miriam  Halte- 
man,  Esther  Bergey,  Kathryn 
Martin,  Marilyn  Moses,  Marie 
Jones;  brothers  and  sisters: 
Lawrence,  Clifford,  Dennis, 
Sara  Derstine,  Kathryn 
Gehman;  41  grandchildren, 
69  great-grandchildren.  Pre- 
deceased by:  Paul  (son).  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  Apr.  16, 
Franconia  Mennonite  Church, 
by  John  Ehst,  Steven  Landis, 
Wellington  Alderfer,  and 
Floyd  Hackman. 


Kratz,  Jonas  L.,  85,  Souderton, 
Pa.  Born:  Sept.  21,  1911, 
Franconia  Twp.,  Pa.,  to  Jonas 
H.  and  Emma  Landis  Kratz. 
Died:  Apr.  14,  1997,  Souder- 
ton, Pa.  Survivors — wife: 
Amanda  A.  Moyer  Kratz;  chil- 
dren: Lawrence,  Lorraine 
Kulp,  Naomi  Martin;  broth- 
ers: Abram,  Elmer;  16  grand- 
children, 8  great-grandchil- 
dren. Funeral:  Apr.  18,  Sou- 
derton Mennonite  Homes 
Chapel,  by  John  Ehst,  Steven 
Landis,  and  Floyd  Hackman. 
Burial:  Franconia  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Martin,  Gladys  "Erma" 
Burkhart,  92,  Cambridge, 
Ont.  Born;  Aug.  8,  1908,  Flo- 
radale,  Ont.,  to  Enoch  and 
Hannah  Burkhart.  Died:  Apr. 
8,  1997,  Cambridge,  Ont.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Erla  Bau- 
man,  Marshall  Musselman, 
Ruth  Martin,  Joan  Martin; 
sister:  Florence  Shantz;  16 
grandchildren,  17  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Angus  Martin  (second 
husband),  Abner  Musselman 
(first  husband),  and  Robert 
(son).  Funeral:  Apr.  11,  Erb 
Street  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Renee  Sauder  and  Doug  Sny- 
der. Burial:  St.  Jacobs  Menno- 
nite Church  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Vernon  L.,  84,  South 
English,  Iowa.  Birth:  Nov.  2, 
1919,  Wellman,  Iowa,  to  Levi 
and  Maggie  Beechy  Miller. 
Died:  Apr.  7,  1997,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa.  Survivors — children: 
Lonnie,  Lyle,  Lynn,  Lois;  sis- 
ters: Niva  Brukholder,  Jay 
Levien,  Magdalene  Stutzman; 
11  grandchildren,  9  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Iona  N.  Kandel  Miller 
(wife).  Funeral  and  burial: 
Apr.  10,  Wellman  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Mike  Klassen. 

Ramer,  Justine  Ada,  stillborn, 
Dec.  16,  1996,  Markham, 
Ont.,  to  Paul  and  Jane  Picker- 
ing Ramer.  Funeral  and  buri- 
al: Dec.  20,  Wideman  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Lawrence 
Burkholder. 

Schrock,  Delia,  91,  Painesville, 
Ohio.  Born:  June  3,  1905,  Wal- 
nut Creek,  Ohio,  to  Oliver  and 
Malinda  Blosser  Hostetler. 
Died:  Apr.  8,  1997,  Painesville, 
Ohio.  Survivors — daughters: 
Lois  Harrington,  Nancy  A.  Na- 
Hodil;  sister:  Nora  Grasse;  8 
grandchildren,  7  great-grand- 
children. Predeceased  by:  Ray 
Schrock  (husband)  and 
Richard  Dale  (son).  Congrega- 
tional membership:  Methodist 
Church  of  Painesville.  Funer- 
al: Apr.  11,  Butler- Varns  Fu- 
neral Home,  by  Ross  A.  Miller. 
Burial:  Walnut  Creek  Menno- 
nite Church  Cemetery. 


Keep  it  simple. 

As  an  investor,  you  want  to  concentrate 
on  what's  important:  opportunity  for 
growth,  financial  benefits,  investing 
your  trust  as  well  as  your  money. 

MMA  Praxis  mutual  funds  offer  you 
all  that  —  and  more.  Because  we're 
MMA,  we'll  invest  your  money  using 
socially  responsible  principles.  And 
our  fund  experts  are  here  to  take  care 
of  the  details  —  so  you  can  focus  on 
the  quality  of  your  life. 

Get  started  by  calling  1-800-9-PRAXJS 
or  your  local  MMA  counselor.  We'll  take 
it  from  there. 


MMA  Praxis  Mutual  Funds. 

A  world  of  opportunity 
brought  down  to  earth. 


MMA 


For  more  complete  information  including  a  prospectus, 
charges  and  expenses  please  call  1-800-9- PRAXIS. 
Please  read  the  prospectus  carefully  before  you  invest 
or  send  money.  BISYS  Fund  Services,  distributor. 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


Might  we  have  found  our  way  through? 


Homosexuality.  Is  there  an  issue  that  has 
brought  more  anger  and  less  love  into  the  20th- 
century  Christian  church  in  North  America 
than  this  one?  Everywhere  I  go  I  find  churches 
of  every  theological  stripe  and  denominational 
persuasion  at  loggerheads  over  what  to  do 
about  same-sex  love. 

Including,  most  passionately,  the  Mennonite 
church.  Ever  since  we  at  Purdue  '87  adopted  a 
statement  saying  that  homosexual  acts  are  sin, 
the  battle  lines  have  been  drawn.  They  have 
intensified  as  a  few  congregations  have  said 
they  disagree,  that  for  them  homosexuality  is 
not  a  test  of  membership  for  persons  clearly 
committed  to  Jesus  Christ  and  in  a  monoga- 
mous same-sex  relationship. 

The  rhetoric  has  been  long  and  heated.  One  side 
emphasizes  the  need  for  the  church  to  label  sin  as 
sin,  the  other  the  need  to  exercise  more  love  and 
compassion.  In  between  are  many  of  us  who  ask, 
"Will  we  ever  find  our  way  through  this  one?" 

Decisions  by  two  area  conferences  this  spring 
tell  me  we  will. 

A  year  ago,  Illinois  Mennonite  Conference 
delegates  had  a  proposal  before  them  that  would 
have  expelled  two  congregations — Oak  Park  and 
Maple  Avenue — both  of  which  have  accepted  gays 
and  lesbians  in  covenanted  relationships.  That 
proposal  failed  by  three  votes.  This  year,  the  same 
delegates  agreed  to  put  the  two  congregations 
"under  discipline,"  designating  them  as  associate 
members  but  still  clearly  a  part  of  conference  (see 
the  April  15  issue  of  Gospel  Herald). 

Franconia  Mennonite  Conference  came  to  the 
issue  another  way.  When  it  was  clear  one  of 
their  churches — Germantown — accepted  per- 
sons in  same-sex  relationships  as  members,  con- 
ference delegates  voted  two  years  ago  to  desig- 
nate the  congregation  as  an  "associate  member." 
Between  then  and  now,  Franconia  delegates 
were  asked  to  study,  pray,  and  process. 

Out  of  what  they  thought  they  heard  in  these 
two  years,  Franconia  leaders  drafted  a  proposal 
that  would  have  continued  Germantown's  asso- 
ciate member  status.  Feedback  from  area  cluster 
meetings,  however,  seemed  to  say  this  was  not 
strong  enough.  So  leaders  came  up  with  another 
draft,  this  one  basically  expelling  Germantown. 

At  their  meeting  last  week,  the  majority  of 


delegates  balked  at  the  idea  of  expulsion.  Less 
than  50  percent  said  they  wanted  to  vote  on 
this  new  proposal.  So  Germantown  continues  as 
an  associate  member  until  another  alternative 
clearly  emerges  (see  story  on  page  9). 

These  two  actions  are  significant  for  our 
church.  Two  area  conferences  come  to  the  same 
conclusion,  albeit  in  two  very  different  ways.  Is 
that  mere  happenstance?  Or  might  the  Spirit  of 
God  have  been  at  work  among  us? 

We  must  be  clear  on  what  these  votes  were 
about.  They  were  not  about  whether  homosexual 
activity  is  sin;  both  conferences  are  clear  that  they 
support  the  church's  Purdue  '87  statement  that 
says  it  is.  What  both  Illinois  and  Franconia  were 
saying  in  their  votes  is  that  they  are  not  willing  to 
break  fellowship  with  those  who  disagree.  That 
too  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  Purdue  '87  statement. 

Of  course,  not  everyone  will  be  happy  with 
these  votes.  Those  concerned  about  the 
purity  of  the  church  may  see  them  as 
compromise.  Those  who  would  emphasize  love 
and  compassion  may  label  them  "failure  of 
nerve."  But  it  is  important  to  note  that  a  clear 
majority  in  these  two  conferences  were  some- 
where between.  In  Illinois  73  percent  of  the 
delegates  voted  in  favor  of  creating  an  "associate 
member"  category,  one  they  did  not  have  until 
they  changed  their  constitution  at  this  spring's 
meeting.  When  Franconia  considered  "associate 
member"  status  for  Germantown  two  years  ago, 
78  percent  of  its  delegates  were  in  favor. 

There's  also  a  great  deal  of  work  that  remains  to 
be  done.  What,  for  example,  is  the  meaning  of 
associate  membership?  So  far  both  conferences 
have  defined  it  as  congregations  sending  non- 
voting delegates  to  conference  assemblies — and 
their  members  not  serving  in  conference  positions. 
How  long  will — or  should — a  congregation  be  con- 
tent to  relate  to  a  conference  as  an  "associate"? 

Yet  for  now,  Illinois  and  Franconia  have  helped 
us  find  a  way  through  a  difficult  issue.  They  have 
shown  us  we  can  agree  to  disagree.  We  can  be 
both  a  people  of  strong  beliefs  and  a  people  of 
strong  love.  Our  disagreements  need  not  shatter 
or  splinter.  That  is  indeed  good  news  for  all  of  us 
living  in  a  world  much  too  fragmented  and 
broken  over  far  too  many  issues. — jlp 
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Questions  Jesus  asked  (4): 

What  do  you  want 
me  to  do  for  you? 

Jesus'  question  is  a  gift  of  kindness  and 
grace.  For  those  in  need,  it  offers  re- 
orientation for  life  to  go  on,  obviously 
never  the  same  but  with  new  direction. 


What  irony!  The  day  I  had  set  aside  to 
work  on  this  question  and  write  about 
blind  Bartimaeus  is  the  same  day  my 
life  disintegrates. 

The  news  arrives  unexpectedly.  My  spouse, 
In  our  deepest  need,  Jesus  ever  so  slightly  turns  the        Charlotte,  has  a  "cold  sore"  on  the  back  of  her 
question  from  an  answer  that  seems  obvious  to  one         tongue  for  several  weeks.  Nothing  unusual,  we 
that  invites  an  emotional  and  a  spiritual  inventory.        think,  but  it  won't  go  away.  The  biopsy  report 

comes  by  phone  at  6  p.m.,  Dec.  20.  It  is  cancer. 
In  the  short  term,  our  long-anticipated 

  round-the-world  trip  to  China,  Mennonite 

,ron  7Ar  r^TTTc  Tecum  World  Conference  in  India,  Germany,  and 

ALoU  11\  inio  iooi/c  tth       i  •    •  i-      i   t    n  1 

  Holland  is  jeopardized,  in  the  long  term,  we 

are  frightened  at  the  way  our  worlds  now  lie  in 
Marlin  Birkey:  shambles  and  disarray. 

How  to  win  an  argument  Fear  and  helplessness  bubble  unmercifully  to 

with  God  6     the  surface  as  we  are  caught  in  the  awful  and 

relentless  jaws  of  cancer.  Multitudes  of  "why" 
MCC  requests  prayer  questions  bombard  us:  Why  cancer?  Why  Char- 

for  people  in  Zaire   9     lotte?  Why  this  utter  senselessness?  Why  are 

you  so  unfair,  God? 

Colombian  court  rules  Then  the  faint,  unexpected  words  of  a  "what" 

seminary  may  stay  open  10     question  by  Jesus  echo  throughout  the  darkest 


by 

Del 

Glick 


Two  Christmas  Eves  so  strikingly  sim- 
ilar. In  one  my  brother  is  dead.  In  the 
other  my  wife  has  cancer.  In  both  Jesus 
comes  with  his  penetrating  question. 

and  longest  night  of  our  lives:  "What  do  you 
want  me  to  do  for  you?"  (Mark.  10:51). 

Jesus  invites  reflection.  Such  an  unusual 
question  invites  reflection  from  the  person 
being  addressed.  Jesus  ever-so-slightly  turned 
the  question  from  what  blind  Bartimaeus 
probably  anticipates — "What  do  you  want?" — 
into  "What  do  you  want  me  to  do  for  you?" 
Jesus  did  not  assume  that  just  because  this 
"son  of  the  unclean"  was  blind  that  he  wanted 
to  see.  This  intensive,  penetrating  inquiry 
forced  Bartimaeus  to  take  an  emotional  and 
spiritual  inventory.  Bartimaeus  might  have 
wondered  if  he  could  request  the  obvious;  after 
all,  he  was  a  victim  of  a  dreaded  and  often 
contagious  affliction.  It's  no  secret  that  blind 
people  want  to  see  again — especially  those  in 
Jesus'  day  who  suffered  the  harsh  judgment 
that  blindness  was  associated  with  sin. 

£"T"  "TT  'That  do  you  want  me  to  do  for  you?" 
\/\/  Such  a  question  drives  to  the  core  of 
Y  Y  my  being.  What  I  want  is  now 
dependent  on  what  Jesus  can  do  for  me.  It 
places  my  potential  selfish  desires  in  the 
framework  of  what  Jesus  is  capable  of  grant- 
ing. Like  bold  Bartimaeus,  do  I  ask  for  the 
obvious,  a  miracle  of  healing?  Or  do  I  turn  the 
question  back  to  Jesus  and  claim  that  whatever 
Jesus  wants  is  what  I  want?  That  question, 
"What  do  you  want  me  to  do  for  you?"  forces 
honest  reflection  about  what  I  dare  ask  Jesus 
to  do  for  me. 

My  memory  skips  back  38  years  to  Christmas 
Eve  in  1958: 1  was  12  years  old.  I  was  paralyzed 
with  fright  as  I  watched  my  brother  being 
crushed  by  a  tractor.  It  had  flipped  upside  down 
on  the  creek  bank  beside  the  icy  bridge  on  our 
Pennsylvania  farm.  We  were  both  on  the  tractor 
seconds  earlier;  I  jumped  one  way  and  escaped 
without  a  scratch,  while  Loren  jumped  the  other 
direction  and  was  killed.  If  I  had  heard  Jesus 
asking  me  then,  "What  do  you  want  me  to  do  for 
you?"  the  answers  would  have  been  obvious: 
"Don't  let  this  happen  to  me!  Don't  let  my  brother 
die!" 

Jesus'  question  for  me  is  just  as  timely  at  age 
50.  Charlotte  has  cancer;  people  who  don't 
drink  and  smoke  aren't  suppose  to  get  cancer  in 
the  mouth.  Doesn't  Jesus  know  what  I  want? 
Take  it  away;  do  a  miracle.  Restore  sanity  to 
our  lives  and  dreams.  Help  us  make  sense  out 
of  this  absurdity. 

We  cry  until  our  eyes  are  sore,  and  then  we 
cry  some  more.  We  shout  out  in  agony,  "Have 
mercy  on  me.  Have  mercy  on  us."  Mark  reports 


that  blind  Bartimaeus  cried  out  twice.  Anyone 
caught  in  unexpected  pain  and  agony,  however, 
cries  out  endlessly.  No  doubt  the  blind  man  did; 
we  certainly  do. 

Jesus  encourages  responsibility.  With  his 
question,  Jesus  also  encouraged  responsibility. 
Bartimaeus  did  more  than  just  meditate,  re- 
flect, or  cry  out.  He  responsibly  and  decisively 
seized  the  moment  by  responding  to  the  large 
crowd  who  earlier  tried  to  make  him  be  quiet. 
He  sprang  up,  threw  off  his  cloak,  and  went  to 
Jesus.  It  was  that  action  which  produced  the 
intriguing  question  by  Jesus. 

Bartimaeus  was  probably  not  aware  of  the 
full  implications  of  obeying  Jesus.  But  his 
persistent  and  unashamed  cries  for  mercy 
caught  Jesus'  attention.  Taking  responsibility 
made  him  incredibly  vulnerable — he  gave  up 
all  pride  and  position  to  respond  to  this  man  on 
his  way  to  the  cross. 

The  crushing  news  that  Charlotte's  "cold 
sore"  is  malignant  is  compounded  by  waiting 
for  three  days  to  learn  the  full  account  from  the 
specialist.  The  waiting  is  like  stumbling 
through  a  dark,  deep  valley.  The  ever-lurking 
demons  play  awful  games  with  my  mind,  heart, 
and  soul. 

The  waiting  is  punctuated  by  glimmers  of 
peace  and  hope.  I  hear  our  daughter  quietly 
playing  the  piano,  "Lord,  listen  to  your  children 
praying,"  and  "Thuma  mina"  (Jesus,  lead  me  .  .  . 
lead  me,  Lord.)  Friends  call  and  stop  by.  Lulls 
in  our  conversation  are  punctuated  by  Handel's 
Messiah  playing  in  the  background.  Once 
again,  like  almost  40  years  ago  at  Loren's 
death,  the  cry  of  "Comfort,  comfort  ye  my 
people"  echoes  the  tearful  cry  of  my  own  soul. 

The  precise  words  of  the  specialist  bring  us 
back  to  harsh  reality.  The  pathology 
report  is  not  wrong;  Charlotte  has 
squamous  cell  cancer  which  is  unpredictable, 
potentially  fast-spreading,  and  very  invasive.  It 
may  have  already  spread  to  the  neck,  although 
that  doesn't  seem  likely,  the  doctor  claims.  A 
scan  and  additional  blood  work  are  ordered  for 
Christmas  Eve.  Tongue  surgery  is  scheduled 
for  the  day  after  Christmas — the  day  we  were 
to  begin  our  trip. 

Christmas  Eve  1996  is  strikingly  similar  to 
Christmas  Eve  1958  for  me.  Helplessness  is 
complete  and  comprehensive.  My  brother  Loren 
is  dead,  and  my  wife,  Charlotte,  has  cancer.  O 
God,  have  mercy  on  us! 

The  doctor  calls  in  the  early  afternoon.  The 
scan  of  Charlotte's  neck  is  clear.  It  is  the  first 
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good  news  for  what  seems  like  a  long  time. 

I  hear  the  probing  question  of  Jesus  again: 
"What  do  you  want  me  to  do  for  you?"  In  my 
numbness,  I  do  not  know  how  to  respond. 

The  day  we  were  to  board  a  plane  to  head 
west  across  the  Pacific  Ocean,  we  instead  drive 
west  in  our  car  to  the  Elkhart  Hospital.  We  are 
quiet  and  sad.  "Life  is  more  uncertain  than 
death,"  our  daughter  observes. 

Charlotte  is  wheeled  off  for  surgery.  I  pre- 
pare myself  for  the  fact  that  there  may  be  no 
miracle  for  us  as  there  was  for  Bartimaeus. 
Later,  the  surgeon  says  the  surgery  was  suc- 
cessful and  all  the  cancer  cells  were  cut  out. 
The  prognosis  is  good,  and  I'm  deeply  grateful. 
But  is  "successful"  having  part  of  your  tongue 
cut  away?  Right  now,  I'm  not  interested  in  "a 
thousand  tongues  to  sing  my  great  Redeemer's 
praise."  All  I  want  is  for  Charlotte  to  have  one 
good  tongue  to  talk,  laugh,  sing,  and  preach. 

Jesus  offers  reorientation.  Why  did  Jesus 
focus  the  question  back  on  the  individual?  For 
Bartimaeus  struggling  with  blindness,  for  us 
caught  in  cancer,  or  for  anyone  experiencing 
life's  uncertainties  and  unfairness,  living  this 
question  offers  reorientation. 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  do  for  you?"  ushers 
in  long-term  implications  in  the  midst  of 
intense  disorientation  and  confusion.  Barti- 
maeus' response,  "Let  me  see  again,"  sets  him 
on  a  journey  that  reshaped  his 
whole  way  of  thinking,  seeing, 
and  believing.  Bartimaeus,  who 
previously  sat  by  the 
treacherous  way,  ended  up 
following  Jesus  on  the 
triumphant  way  to  Jerusalem. 

God's  bigger  picture  and  the 
implications  of  following  Jesus 
probably  remained  unclear  for 
Bartimaeus,  however.  His 
vision,  both  literally  and  figura- 
tively, was  probably  still  blurred 
or  myopic,  just  as  mine  is. 
However,  responding  to  the 
question  reoriented  Bartimaeus' 
entire  pilgrimage. 

Healing  as  it  was  previously 
understood  may  no  longer  be  the 
final  goal  represented  by  Barti- 
maeus' individualistic  request  of 
"let  me  see"  or  my  self-gratifying 
plea  for  Charlotte's  physical 
healing.  Indeed,  responding  to 
Jesus'  question  invites  us  to 
leave  our  personal  space  by  the 


side  of  the  road  to  participate  with  Jesus  in  his 
way.  It  is  this  commitment  to  the  journey  that 
makes  every  day  a  special  gift  of  gratitude, 
healing,  and  hope.  That  creates  energy  for 
deepening  relationships.  That  sensitizes  us  to 
life's  brokenness.  That  reduces  the  need  to 
produce  and  do  rather  than  ponder  and  be. 
That  drastically  alters  priorities. 


T! 


Ihe  miracle  of  sight  for  blind  Barti- 
maeus— the  last  healing  miracle  recorded 
in  the  Gospel  of  Mark — is  a  vivid  re- 
minder that  our  eyes,  both  physical  and 
spiritual,  individually  and  communally,  need 
healing.  Our  lives  require  reorientation  as  we 
follow  Jesus  to  the  cross  and  beyond. 

This  simple  question,  though  haunting  and 
troubling,  is  a  gift  of  kindness  and  grace.  It 
makes  sense  in  all  of  life's  routines  and  sur- 
prises, and  it  invites  reflection  for  people 
caught  in  powerlessness  and  hopelessness.  The 
question  encourages  responsibility  for  those 
moving  through  pain  and  agony.  "What  do  you 
want  me  to  do  for  you?"  offers  reorientation  as 
life  goes  on — obviously  never  the  same,  but 
with  new  direction  and  commitment. 

Del  Glick,  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  a  conference  minis- 
ter of  Indiana- Michigan  Conference  and  mod- 
erator-elect of  the  Mennonite  Church. 


This  article  continues  a  series  on  the  questions  which  Jesus  asked 
during  his  life  on  earth.  Taken  from  the  four  Gospels,  these 
questions  are: 


Why  are  you  so  afraid? 
Do  you  love  me  more  than  these? 

Who  touched  me?   

What  do  you  want  me  to  do  for  you? 
How  many  loaves  do  you  have?         /  QU^SCfOOS 
Who  set  me  to  be  a  judge  over  you?    (  jesus 
Who  do  you  say  that  I  am?  V  ASKeO 

Is  it  lawful  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath?  _ 
Could  you  not  keep  watch  one  hour? 
Do  you  want  to  be  healed? 
Who  are  my  mother  and  my  brothers? 
What  is  your  name? 
Your  reactions  to  this  series  are  welcomed.  They  will  be  printed  in 
"Readers  Say"  in  subsequent  issues.  Send  them  to  Questions, 
Gospel  Herald,  616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683. 
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But  now  I  am  coming  to  you,  and 
I  speak  these  things  in  the  world 
so  that  they  may  have  my  joy 
made  complete  in  themselves.  I 
have  given  them  your  word  . . .  I 
ask  you  to  protect  them  from  the 
evil  one.-^John  17:13-15,  NRSV 
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If  Judaism  is 


by  Calvin  Shenk 


Before  Marie  and  I  accepted  a  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  (MCC)  assignment  in 
Jerusalem  with  focus  on  the  Jewish-Chris- 
tian relationship,  I  asked  a  respected  Mennonite 
church  leader  how  he  felt  about  the  projected 
task.  He  affirmed  the  assignment,  saying  it  was 
important  to  "save  Judaism  from  Israel." 

Though  it  is  not  our  task  as  Christians  to  save 
Judaism  the  religion  from  Israel  the  state,  it  is 
important  that  Mennonites  think  clearly  about  their 
attitudes  and  vocabulary  when  referring  to  Judaism 
as  it  relates  to  Israel's  policies.  For  our  own  under- 
standing, we  may  need  to  save  Judaism  from  Israel. 

As  a  student  and  teacher  of  Judaism,  I've  tried 
to  make  a  distinction  between  Judaism  as  a  reli- 
gion and  Israeli  policies.  Of  course,  there  are  many 
Judaisms,  and  some  Judaisms  support  unjust  poli- 
cies. During  the  past  year,  the  task  of  keeping  Is- 
raeli policy  and  Judaism  separate  has  become  in- 
creasingly difficult  as  many  religious  Jews  rallied 
behind  and  put  pressure  on  the  new  government. 
Some  supported  the  government's  position  that 
there  be  no  Palestinian  state,  that  East  Jerusalem 
not  function  as  a  capital  for  a  Palestinian  state, 
and  that  settlements  on  the  West  Bank  be  ex- 
panded. Sadly,  the  last  elections  brought  out  some 
of  the  extreme  aspects  of  Judaism. 

From  a  Christian  perspective,  it  is  important  to 
save  Judaism  from  Israel  because  of  Christian  in- 
debtedness to  Judaism.  At  his  Sabbath  table,  an 
Orthodox  rabbi  asked  Marie  and  me,  "Do  Menno- 
nites believe  in  the  Old  Testament?"  The  question 
highlighted  the  need  for  Christian  clarity  concern- 
ing our  relationship  with  the  Old  Testament  as 
well  as  with  contemporary  Judaism.  The  New 
Testament  does  not  reject  Judaism  as  a  whole.  As 
Christians  we  are  indebted  to  Old  Testament 
Judaism  for  the  history  of  God's  revelation  that 
culminates  in  Jesus  the  Jew.  Further,  most  of  the 
New  Testament  authors  were  Jews.  While  we 
don't  agree  with  all  aspects  of  contemporary  Juda- 
ism, we  can  embrace  much  in  its  theology. 

We  should  also  refuse  to  interpret  the  Bible 
in  ways  that  create  enemies  of  the  Jewish 
people.  Jacob  Neusner,  a  Jewish  theolo- 
gian, says  Christians  have  treated  Judaism  as  a 
repulsive  religion.  Abraham  Joshua  Heschel, 
another  Jewish  theologian,  says,  "The  children 
[Christians]  did  not  rise  up  to  call  their  mother 
[Judaism]  blessed,  but  called  their  mother  blind." 

Marc  Ellis,  a  Jew,  says,  "Christians  often  either 
romanticize  or  demonize  Jews."  One  could  extend 
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PERSPECTIVE 


to  be  saved  from  Israel 


his  analysis  to  Judaism.  If  Judaism  is  the  root 
from  which  Christian  faith  grows,  our  faith  is 
weakened  when  we  deny  its  roots  in  Judaism. 
It  would  be  a  foolish  branch  that  cuts  itself  off 
from  its  stem.  We  can  have  a  greater  under- 
standing of  Judaism  without  negating  essen- 
tials of  the  Christian  faith. 

But  acknowledging  our  indebtedness  to  Juda- 
ism does  not  obligate  us  to  bless  all  the  Israeli 
state  does.  Judaism  itself  is  uncomfortable  with 
aspects  of  Zionism,  broadly  defined  as  support 
for  Israel  as  a  homeland  for  Jews.  Zionism  en- 
compasses a  range  of  views  including  extremist 
ones  whose  advocates  support  most  Israeli  state 
actions  without  question.  Some  religious  Jews 
have  anxieties  about  Israel's  policies.  They 
frankly  acknowledge  that  Judaism  was 
changed  significantly  when  Jews 
moved  from  a  minority  in  the  dias- 
pora to  a  majority  in  the  state  of 
Israel,  from  powerlessness  to 
power.  Historically,  Zionism 
was  in  tension  with  Judaism 
because  religious  identity  was 
easily  replaced  with  citizen- 
ship in  a  state. 


Empathy 
for  Jews  should 
not  cause  us  to  forfeit 
critique  of  Israeli  poli- 
cies. But  such  critique 
should  not  cause  us  to 

Secular  Zionism  was  seen       blame  the  whole  Jew- 
as  a  transgressor;  only         isn  religious  tra- 
Messiah  could  bring  the  . 
state.  Some  Jews  migrated  to  Israel  altion, 
but  refused  to  participate  in  the  affairs 
of  state,  considering  it  a  sacrilege.  But 
other  Jews  understood  Zion  as  a  "flowering  of 
their  redemption."  By  building  settlements, 
they  saw  themselves  as  contributing  toward 
redemption.  In  their  minds,  giving  back  occu- 
pied territory  would  thwart  redemption. 

Today  there  is  an  ongoing  battle  in  the  heart 
and  soul  of  Judaism  over  these  issues.  Kenneth 
Cragg  says,  "Sometimes  Zionism  takes  jealous 
custody  of  Judaism."  But  Judaism  is  not  totally 
captured  by  Zionist  policies.  Some  Jews 
challenge  Zionism  on  its  understanding  of 
justice  and  ethics.  They  are  critical  of  Zionist 
policies  that  embarrass  Judaism,  are  uneasy 
when  Zionism  is  used  to  perpetuate  exception- 
ality, and  lament  tendencies  to  use  Jewish  suf- 
fering to  justify  oppressive  treatment  of  another 
people.  They  acknowledge  that  religious  Zion- 
ism can  become  narrow,  arrogant,  and  chauvin- 
istic. Religion  so  easily  exacerbates  conflict, 
especially  fundamentalist  religion.  Because 
Judaism  coexists  with  Zionism,  Israelis  struggle 
with  the  question  of  religion  and  state. 
Marie  and  I  are  fortunate  to  have  Jewish 


friends  who  want  to  save  Judaism  from  Zion- 
ism by  interpreting  Judaism  in  ways  that  en- 
hance justice,  peace,  and  reconciliation.  One 
friend  insists  that  land  be  seen  as  an  instru- 
ment, not  an  end  in  itself;  it  is  God's  land  and 
must  be  shared  with  other  people  in  the  land. 
For  the  sake  of  peace,  he  calls  upon  Israelis  to 
give  up  some  of  the  land,  because  injustice  is 
unholiness  that  pollutes  the  land.  He  contends 
that  land  is  conditional  upon  morality  and  re- 
grets that  spiritual  and  moral  principles  are 
being  neglected. 

Jewish  friends  who  take  their  Judaism  seri- 
ously acknowledge  that  sometimes  the  "underdog 
has  become  the  overdog,"  that  "victims  become 
victimizers,"  the  "persecuted  persecutors."  One 
rabbi  friend  upholds  the  Ezra  model  of 
returning  to  the  land  after  exile  in 
peace  rather  than  the  earlier  vio- 
lent Joshua  model  of  conquest. 
I  want  to  see  Judaism  saved 
from  Israel.  I  hurt  when  people 
assume  Judaism  should  be 
blamed  for  Israel's  policies.  I 
refuse  to  blame  all  of  Judaism 
for  the  massacre  of  29  people 
in  the  Hebron  mosque,  know- 
ing that  the  perpetrator 
Baruch  Goldstein  and  those  who 
supported  him  were  driven  by 
Jewish  religious  fundamentalism.  It 
would  be  wrong  to  blame  all  of  Judaism 
for  the  assassination  of  the  late  Prime  Minister 
Rabin  by  a  Jewish  fundamentalist.  It  is  also 
important  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  Mus- 
lim tradition  as  a  whole  and  the  Muslim  religious 
fundamentalists  who  became  suicide  bombers  and 
killed  nearly  50  Israelis. 

Those  of  us  who  want  to  disassociate  ourselves 
from  the  attitudes  and  actions  of  Christian 
fundamentalists,  or  who  are  irritated  when 
"Christians"  are  blamed  for  unjust  policies  of  our 
own  governments,  know  the  importance  of  distin- 
guishing religion  from  politics.  Empathy  for  Jews 
because  of  the  Holocaust  should  not  cause  us  to 
forfeit  critique  of  Israeli  policies.  But  such  cri- 
tique should  not  cause  us  to  blame  the  whole 
Jewish  religious  tradition.  Criticism  should  not 
be  withheld,  but  it  must  be  expressed  with  com- 
passion, if  Judaism  is  to  be  saved  from  Israel. 


Calvin  E.  Shenk  is  a  professor  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite  University  in  Harrisonburg,  Virginia.  He  is 
on  assignment  in  the  Middle  East  on  behalf  of 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  Eastern  Mennonite 
Missions,  and  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 
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by  Marlin  Birkey 

When  Jesus  meets  a  Syrophoenician 
woman  (Matt.  15:21-28,  Mark  7:24-30), 
he  surely  does  not  seem  like  the  Jesus 
that  many  of  us  have  come  to  know  and  expect. 
Why? 

For  one  thing,  he  tries  to  sneak  into  the 
region  of  the  Gentiles  without  anyone  knowing 
he  is  there.  Most  likely  he  is  tired  and  needs 
some  rest  As  Mark  reports,  "He  wanted  no  one 
to  know  of  it." 

However,  famous  people  can't  hide  for  long.  A 
Gentile  woman  catches  wind  of  Jesus'  presence 
in  her  land  and  makes  a  beeline  for  the  house 
where  he  is  staying.  Casting  caution  aside,  she 
cries  out  with  a  loud  voice,  "Lord,  Son  of  David, 
have  mercy  on  me.  My  daughter  is  cruelly 
demon-possessed." 

With  the  image  of  Jesus  we  have  in  our 
minds,  we  would  expect  the  compassionate 
Jesus  to  care  deeply  for  this  woman  and  rise  up 


How  to  win 


to  meet  her  need.  Instead,  he  ignores  her.  When 
the  disciples  come  to  ask  Jesus,  in  effect,  to  give 
her  what  she  wants  so  the  annoying  commotion 
outside  will  end,  Jesus  says,  "No,  I  was  sent 
only  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel." 

That  might  have  settled  it  had  this  woman 
not  come  bursting  into  the  house.  But  she 
comes  in  and  falls  at  Jesus'  feet,  crying,  "Lord, 
help  me."  Again,  rather  than  showing  compas- 
sion, Jesus  basically  tells  her  that  he  would 
rather  not  be  bothered  with  her  troubles. 

The  crucial  point  has  arrived.  If  she  accepts 
Jesus'  rebuff,  she  goes  home  and  her  daughter's 
oppression  continues.  But  she  comes  back  with 
rebuttal.  "But,  Lord,  even  the  dogs  under  the 
table  feed  on  the  children's  crumbs." 

With  these  words,  the  woman  wins.  "Woman, 
your  faith  is  great,"  says  Jesus.  "Go  your  way; 
the  demon  has  gone  out  of  your  daughter." 

Regardless  of  how  we  understand  or  explain 
Jesus'  behavior  in  this  story,  it  is  obvious  that 
he  seems  reluctant  to  meet  the  woman's  need. 
It  is  equally  obvious  that  the  woman  over- 
comes his  reluctance.  She  demonstrates  some- 
thing in  her  demeanor,  her  approach,  and  her 
words  that  Jesus  identifies  as  faith — faith 
which  moves  him  to  grant  her  request  in  spite 
of  his  hesitations.  Rather  than  trying  to  ex- 
plain Jesus,  it  might  be  better  to  figure  out 
how  we  can  emulate  the  woman's  faith.  Look- 
ing at  her  example,  what  does  it  mean  to  have 
faith? 

Faith  involves  the  belief  that  God  is  able 
to  do  whatever  we  need  to  have  done.  The 

Syrophoenician  woman  heard  the  reports  of 
Jesus'  miraculous  activity  and  believed  that 
what  he  had  done  before  he  could  do  again. 
Most  Christians  believe  that  God  is  wise 
enough,  strong  enough,  and  resourceful  enough 
to  do  anything.  Of  course  God  is  able. 

But  there  is  often  a  great  gap  between  what 
we  believe  in  our  heads  God  can  do  and  what 
we  believe  in  our  hearts  God  can  do.  A  good  test 
of  what  we  truly  believe  God  can  do  is  exam- 
ining the  content  of  our  prayers.  Does  the 
breadth  and  scope  of  our  prayers  bear  witness 
to  a  mighty  God  able  to  accomplish  great 
things?  How  daring  and  bold  are  our  requests 
of  God? 

What  we  pray  for  is  a  fairly  accurate  indica- 
tion of  what  we  really  think  about  God's  abili- 
ties, for  we  generally  do  not  pray  beyond  the 
level  of  our  beliefs.  Faith  believes  that  God  is 
able,  and  on  that  basis,  asks  great  things  of 
God.  But  faith  goes  further. 
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Faith  believes  that  the  God  who  is  able  to 
do  great  things  will  do  something  great  for 

me.  This  faith  says  that  God  is  eager  to  in- 
tervene in  my  life. 

Many  Christians  live  with  the  mentality  that 
God  won't  do  for  them  the  things  God  does  in 
other  places  and  for  other  people.  We  hear 
testimonies  of  God's  interventions  in  the  lives 
of  others  but  remain  unconvinced  that  God  will 
do  similar  things  for  us. 

We  can  be  sure  that  if  the  Syrophoenician 
woman  had  thought  this  way,  she  would  have 
stayed  home  that  day.  But  she  believes  that  if 
Jesus  cast  demons  out  of  other  folks,  he  would 
do  the  same  for  her.  So  she  comes  to  Jesus  and 
cries  out,  "Lord,  have  mercy  on  me.  Lord,  help 
me." 

These  two  aspects  of  faith — believing  that 
God  is  able  and  that  God  is  willing  to  act  for  us 
personally — form  the  foundation  for  the  third 
aspect  of  faith  demonstrated  by  this  woman. 

Faith  involves  a  willingness  to  cast  aside 
one's  dignity  and  pride  and  to  become  a 
beggar  in  the  presence  of  God. 

The  Syrophoenician  woman  first  pleads  with 
Jesus  in  a  loud  voice.  She  doesn't  care  who's 
listening  or  what  others  think.  "Lord,  Son  of 
David,  have  mercy  on  me."  When  it  seems  that 
pleading  isn't  getting  her  anywhere,  she  resorts 
to  pursuing.  She  comes  right  to  Jesus'  feet  and 
says,  "You  can't  ignore  me  now.  Lord,  help  me." 
When  it  seems  that  Jesus  will  turn  her  away, 
she  argues  with  him.  "But,  Jesus,  even  the 
puppies  under  the  table  get  the  crumbs  that 
fall." 

Jesus  is  not  annoyed  or  irritated  at  her  brash 
persistence.  Rather,  he  calls  it  faith.  "Woman, 
your  faith  is  great;  be  it  done  for  you  as  you 
wish." 

Could  it  be  that  faith  is  the  audacity  to  argue 
with  God?  Two  of  the  main  reasons  for  unan- 
swered prayer  are  (1)  that  we  don't  pray  in  the 
first  place  and  (2)  that  God  is  not  sure  whether 
we  really  want  what  we're  praying  for  because 
our  prayers  are  so  wimpy.  If  we  at  least  have 
done  some  preliminary  work  of  discernment 
and  are  reasonably  sure  that  what  we  are 
praying  for  is  in  line  with  God's  will,  then  we 
ought  to  storm  the  gates  of  heaven  and  fill 
God's  ears  with  the  cries  and  pleas  of  our 
hearts.  If  we  have  to  argue  with  God,  then 
argue  we  should. 

People  in  the  Scripture  often  argued  with 
God.  Abraham  argued  on  the  basis  of  God's 
justice — that  to  slay  the  righteous  with  the 


wicked  wouldn't  be  right.  Moses  argued  on 
the  basis  of  God's  name  and  reputation — that 
for  God  to  slay  the  chosen  people  would 
result  in  ridicule  from  the  nations.  Others 
argued  with  God  on  the  basis  of  the  past — 
beseeching  God  to  do  in  the  present  what  had 
been  done  for  their  forebears.  Jesus  inferred 
that  to  pray  in  his  name  would  carry  weight 
with  God. 

Charles  H.  Spurgeon,  a  19th-century  En- 
glish preacher,  once  delivered  a  sermon 
entitled  "Order  and  Argument  in  Prayer." 
He  declared,  "When  we  come  to  the  gate  of 
mercy,  forcible  arguments  are  the  knocks  of  the 
rapper  by  which  the  gate  is  opened.  When  a 
person  searches  for  arguments  for  a  thing  it  is 
because  he  attaches  importance  to  that  which 
he  is  seeking.  The  best  prayers  I  have  heard  in 
our  prayer  meetings  have  been  those  which 
have  been  fullest  of 
argument." 

Jesus  did  not  get 
upset  with  the 
Syrophoenician 
woman  for  her 
brashness  and  bold- 
ness  in  pleading 
with  him,  pursuing 
him,  and  even  ar- 
guing her  case  with 
him.  Rather,  he 
called  it  great  faith 
and  granted  her  re- 
quest. 

When  we  pray, 
we  are  coming  into 
the  presence  of  the 
God  who  loves  us 
more  than  we  can 
ever  imagine.  The 
danger  of  settling 

for  less  than  God  wants  to  give  is  far  greater 
than  the  danger  of  overstepping  our  bounds  and 
offending  God. 

We  need  faith  like  the  Syrophoenician 
woman's.  We  need  a  greater  belief  that  God  is 
able,  a  greater  confidence  that  the  goodness  of 
God  is  for  us  personally,  and  a  greater  willing- 
ness to  throw  dignity  and  pride  to  the  wind  and 
press  our  needs  and  requests  upon  God. 

Marlin  Birkey  is  pastor  of  Aurora  (Ohio) 
Mennonite  Church.  This  article  is  adapted 
from  a  sermon  he  preached  in  January  1997 
as  part  of  a  series  on  Mark. 


When  we  come 
into  God's 
presence,  the 
danger  of 
settling  for  less 
than  God  wants 
to  give  is  far 
greater  than  the 
danger  of  over- 
stepping our 
bounds. 
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READERS  SAY 


I thoroughly  enjoyed  reading  Disci- 
plining Each  Other  with  Gen- 
tleness and  Love  (Apr.  1 )  by  Lois 
Barrett  of  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church.  One  could  easily 
understand  what  she  was  trying  to 
say. 

Last  summer,  in  traveling  from 
Kansas  to  California  by  bus,  I  met  nu- 
merous Mennonite  Brethren  and 
members  of  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church.  These  people, 
mostly  of  Russian  descent,  were  truly 
committed  believers  concerned  with 
helping  the  poor  and  needy. 

Ruth  Stauffer 

East  Earl,  Pa. 

In  response  to  the  astute  article  by 
Ray  Bowman  and  Eddy  Hall, 
Putting  Your  Church's  Money 
Where  Its  Mission  Statement  Is,  and 

the  accompanying  editorial  in  the  Apr. 
8  issue  (When's  the  Last  Time  Your 
Church  Was  on  TV?):  the  irrational 
spending  of  the  more  affluent  Menno- 
nite churches  is  not  some  mysterious 
fluke  or  oversight  by  the  congrega- 
tions. It  is  the  familiar  old  practice 
known  as  "selling  out,"  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  reform.  In  the  church,  just  as 
outside  of  it,  the  majority  rules,  and 
the  minority  who  disagree  with  the 
Sunday  morning  mansions  will  keep 
their  mouths  closed  to  avoid  being  the 
vehicles  of  dissent  or  politely  patron- 
ized. Flimsy  justifications  for  the  prac- 
tice of  overbuilding,  such  as  the 
"attraction  of  new  members,"  will 
continue  to  be  used. 

Studies  of  the  social  sciences  imply 
that  the  reforms  called  for  by  Bowman 
and  Hall  can  only  be  achieved  through 
unpopular  and  extremist  means.  Per- 
haps it  is  time  to  try  what  a  few  stu- 
dents of  the  Mennonite  colleges  and 
universities  have  suggested:  the  pick- 
eting of  these  ridiculous  worship 
buildings.  Though  minority  demon- 
strations against  the  United  States 
government  often  have  very  discour- 
aging outcomes,  perhaps  the  Menno- 
nite Church  would  be  more  lenient  and 
even  so  radical  as  to  avoid  calling  in 
the  police. 

To  protest  the  legitimate  use  of 
Mennonite  money  would  be  decidedly 
"un-American"  except  that  the  injury 
of  the  overbuilding  is  augmented  by 
the  insult  of  the  discrepancy  between 
the  budgets  and  the  mission  state- 
ments. 


It's  discouraging  that  such  unpopu- 
lar means  might  be  necessary  to  call 
some  of  the  affluent  Mennonite 
churches  back  to  their  real  mission. 
Thought-provoking  articles  in  the  Gos- 
pel Herald  will  not  suffice.  Is  anyone 
else  similarly  discouraged? 

Justin  Stoltzfus 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

The  Apr.  15  issue  of  Gospel  Herald 
contained  several  well-written 
and  interesting  articles  and  an 
editorial  concerning  beggars  in  India. 
The  writers  attempted  to  explain  their 
experiences  in  both  rejecting  and  re- 
sponding to  beggars.  They  also  dealt 
with  issues  and  teachings  of  Jesus  in 
Matt.  25:31-46  concerning  the  judg- 
ment day  when  Jesus  will  separate  the 
people  saying,  "In  as  much  as  ye  have 
done  to  the  least  of  these  my  brethren, 
ye  did  it  to  me." 

My  question  is:  what  is  the  differ- 
ence between  beggars  in  India  and 
those  recorded  in  Scripture? 

Bartimaeus  cried  out  for  mercy  and 
Jesus  responded  to  him  (Mark  10:46- 
52).  Lazarus,  suffering  from  sores 
which  were  licked  by  dogs,  was  re- 
warded with  eternal  life  (Luke  16:20- 
22).  A  blind  man  was  rewarded  with 
Jesus'  healing  (John  9:1-12). 

Were  not  the  Indian  beggars  hungry 
and  in  need  of  mercy?  Were  they  not 
candidates  for  eternal  life  and  deserving 
of  sight,  healing,  or  the  gift  of  salvation? 
When  are  we  as  God's  children  excused 
from  responding  to  beggars?  How  do  we 
discern  a  true,  honest,  and  deserving 
beggar  from  an  impostor  or  deceiver? 

I  don't  have  the  answer,  but  I  fre- 
quently face  the  issue.  Perhaps  I  lack 
insight  or  rationalize  the 
issue.  How  do  the  Indian 
travelers  now  review  and 
evaluate  their  experiences 
and  insights?  We  need  help 
in  dealing  with  this  issue. 
J.  J.  Hostetler 
Goshen,  Ind. 


Thank  you  for  your  edito- 
rial When's  the  Last 
Time  Your  Church  Was 
on  TV?  (Apr.  8),  for  John  Mur- 
ray's In  As  Much  As  You  Did 
It  to  the  Least  of  These  (Apr. 
15),  and  for  the  editorial,  How 
Herman's  Howl  Helped  the 
Hungry  (Apr.  15). 

I  was  especially  happy  to 


see  the  retelling  of  the  positive  story  of 
Christians  in  China  and  how  the 
church  there  is  making  the  love  of 
Christ  real  in  their  communities.  As 
we  visit  churches  across  North 
America,  we  hear  many  questions 
about  the  persecution  of  Christians, 
the  lack  of  freedom  to  teach  and 
preach,  and  other  negative  stories. 
Sometimes  it  seems  that  people  don't 
believe  us  when  we  tell  positive  stories 
of  what  we  saw  and  experienced  while 
living  and  working  in  China.  In  some 
places  and  in  some  instances,  Chris- 
tians are  indeed  suffering  for  their 
faith,  but  there  are  many  instances  in 
which  Christians  are  celebrating  a  new 
measure  of  freedom. 

As  for  giving  to  beggars  on  the  streets 
or  worthy  causes  around  us:  we  always 
need  a  strong  infusion  of  Christ's  own 
compassion.  For  me,  it  took  a  poor 
college  student  searching  out  the 
meaning  of  Christianity  to  help  awaken 
me:  "My  friends  tell  me  it  is  stupid  to 
give  to  beggars.  They  are  just  cheating 
you,  they  say.  But  what  do  I  care? 
That's  his  [the  beggar's]  problem.  I  see 
he  is  hurting  and  needs  food.  I  have  a 
little  money  and  I  can  spare  some." 

I  didn't  always  give  to  every  beggar  I 
saw  after  that,  but  I  looked  at  them 
with  new  eyes.  I  also  learned  to  look 
into  their  faces  when  possible.  This 
gives  a  bit  of  dignity  by  recognizing 
them  as  people  and  not  just  grudgingly 
giving  something  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Blessings  as  you  continue  to  provide 
stimulating,  encouraging,  and  some- 
times "pricking-the-conscience"  arti- 
cles. Keep  them  coming. 

Margaret  Metzler 

Goshen,  Ind. 


Pontius'  Puddle 


<S'NCE  WE:  STARTED  CLONIN6, 
NOTOMUV  IS  ATTEMDAUtE"  OP, 
Ror  WE'RE  SAVlMGr  A 
SOMOLE  ON  EVAN&ELISM 
AMD  OOTREACW  ' 
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MCC  calls  for  prayer  for  those  caught  in  civil  war  in  Zaire 


Akron,  Pa.  (MCC)— The  headquar- 
ters of  all  three  Zairian  Mennonite 
church  groups  are  in  territory  now  con- 
trolled by  rebels  who  have  seized  more 
than  half  of  Zaire  over  the  past  six 
months. 

Alliance  troops,  as  the  rebels  are 
called,  captured  Kikwit,  home  of  Men- 
nonite Brethren  offices,  on  Apr.  29. 
They  are  now  headed  for  Kinshasa,  the 
capital,  some  250  miles  west  of  Kikwit. 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  (MCC) 
workers  in  Kinshasa  report  Kikwit  ap- 
pears to  have  been  taken  without  much 
fighting. 

Prayer  requests.  Terry  Sawatsky, 
co-director  of  MCC's  Africa  programs, 
requests  prayer  for: 

•  the  residents  of  Kinshasa  as  war 
approaches  the  capital. 

•  MCC  workers  in  Zaire  as  they 
think  about  personal  safety  and  how  to 
respond  to  needs  around  them.  Cur- 
rently three  MCC  workers  remain  in 
Zaire,  all  now  in  Kinshasa. 

•  Zairian  friends  and  partners  of 
MCC.  Several  Zairian  church  leaders 
met  recently  to  discuss  producing  a 
peace  poster  relevant  to  the  current  sit- 
uation. "Throughout  our  history,  Men- 
nonites  have  refined  our  peace  position 
as  we  have  personally  come  into  con- 
tact with  conflict,"  says  Sawatsky.  "The 


Zairian  conflict  is  the  current  chapter 
in  this  book." 

Many  Zairians,  weary  of  the  current 
corrupt  government  headed  by  President 
Mobutu,  have  tended  toward  anti-Mobu- 
tu sentiment  and  support  for,  or  silence 
about,  the  rebels'  leader,  Laurent  Kabila. 

•  Rwandan  refugees  caught  in 
tragedy,  among  them  some  refugees 
from  camps  MCC  had  supported  near 


Bukavu,  Zaire.  When  rebels  captured 
eastern  Zaire  in  October  1996,  several 
hundred  thousand  Rwandan  refugees 
fled  west  into  Zaire's  dense  forests.  The 
United  Nations  is  now  locating  and 
transporting  some  back  to  Rwanda; 
many  others  remain  unaccounted  for. 
"It  is  difficult  to  predict  how  many  have 
died,  but  it  seems  clear  the  numbers 
are  very  high,"  says  Sawatsky. 


Going,  going,  gone — sold  to  the  highest  bidder  for  $300.  To  help  people  in  war-torn 
areas  of  Africa,  including  Zaire,  P.  Buckley  Moss  prints  are  being  auctioned  at  MCC 
relief  sales  throughout  North  America.  Pictured  here  at  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  relief 
sale  on  Apr.  5  are  (left  to  right)  auctioneer  Sanford  Alderfer,  MCC  constituency 
relations  staffperson  John  Hostetter,  and  MCC  Africa  co-director  Terry  Sawatsky. 


Three  mission  workers  return  to  a  tense  Albania;  'we're  glad  to  be  home' 


Lushnje,  Albania  (EMM-VMBM)—  Five  weeks  after  being 
evacuated  by  the  Italian  military,  three  Mennonite  workers 
have  returned  to  Albania. 

Glenn  and  Martha  Zimmerly  and  Keith  Zimmerman  ar- 
rived safely  at  their  homes  in  Lushnje  on  Apr.  18.  On  the 
way  from  the  Albanian  port  in  Durres  to  Lushnje,  56  kilome- 
ters to  the  south,  they  passed  masses  of  foreign  troops  de- 
ployed last  week  onto  Albanian  soil  to  restore  order  and  to 
allow  relief  shipments  to  be  distributed  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

The  three  were  welcomed  warmly.  "Our  neighbors  were 
here  to  meet  us  with  smiles,  hugs,  and  kisses,"  Martha  Zim- 
merly says. 

Immediately,  the  team  began  to  pick  up  the  pieces  of  their 
work,  visiting  friends  and  sharing  stories  about  the  days 
they  had  been  separated.  "We  feel  the  Lord  is  unfolding  meet- 
ings and  reunions  with  folks  that  are  timely  and  right.  People 
have  been  very  glad  that  we  have  returned,"  say  the  Zimmerlys. 

Gunfire  is  still  heard  day  and  night  in  the  town  which  im- 
poses an  8  p.m.  curfew.  One  evening  from  8  to  10  p.m.,  Glenn 
tallied  212  volleys  of  machine  gun  fire  and  several  dynamite 
blasts. 

A  strong  sense  of  God's  will.  "We  would  advise  people  to 
come  back  only  with  a  strong  sense  of  it  being  the  will  of  God 
for  their  lives,"  Martha  says.  "After  saying  that,  let  me  as- 
sure you  that  we  are  glad  to  be  home." 

The  Zimmerlys,  members  of  Orrville  (Ohio)  Mennonite 


Church,  have  been  involved  in  Albania  with  community  de- 
velopment work  and  church  planting  since  1995. 

Zimmerman,  a  member  of  Hammer  Creek  Mennonite 
Church  near  Lititz,  Pa.,  is  serving  a  one-year  internship 
alongside  Glenn  in  community  development  work. 

The  church  planting  and  development  work  in  Albania  is 
a  partnership,  called  Albanian  Mennonite  Missions  Founda- 
tion, between  the  Virginia-based  Cornerstone  Church  and 
Ministries,  Virginia  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  and  East- 
ern Mennonite  Missions  (EMM). 

Situation  remains  fragile.  On  Apr.  22,  missionary 
representative  Paul  Kropf  was  able  to  recover  one  of  the  mis- 
sion vehicles  still  intact  with  the  mission  team's  personal  be- 
longings. The  vehicle  had  been  left  in  Durres  when  the  team 
evacuated  on  Mar.  14. 

Kropf  brought  the  Nissan  by  ferry  to  Bari,  Italy,  where  he 
and  his  wife,  June,  are  attempting  to  work  with  Albanian 
refugees.  The  location  of  the  second  mission  vehicle  is  still 
unknown.  EMM  Overseas  Ministries  director  David  Shenk 
says,  "Now  is  not  the  time  to  push  the  issue.  Killings  for  ve- 
hicles are  too  common  to  warrant  taking  risks.  But  friends 
are  unobtrusively  working  on  [the  situation],  and  we  are 
hopeful  that  in  time,  it  will  also  be  retrieved." 

The  situation  in  Albania  remains  quite  fragile,  as  an  esti- 
mated 6,000  foreign  troops  attempt  to  restore  law  and  order. 
The  National  Reconciliation  Government  is  calling  for  June 
elections  despite  disagreements  in  the  cabinet. — Carol  L.  Wert 
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Case  closed — for  now: 

Court  says  seminary  may  stay  open 

Akron,  Pa.  (MCC-NISBCO-MWC)— Colombian  Men- 
nonites  recently  received  good  news.  A  Bogota  court  closed 
the  legal  case  against  the  Colombian  Mennonite  seminary  on 
Apr.  25.  The  court  ruled  the  seminary  may  remain  open  and 
need  not  be  registered  with  the  municipal  office  of  education. 

Several  months  ago,  Colombian  military  and  govern- 
ment officials  had  attempted  to  close  the  seminary,  which 
offers  an  "Hacedores  de  Paz"  (peacemakers)  program  as 
an  alternative  to  military  service  for  conscientious  objec- 
tors (see  articles  on  page  9  of  the  Feb.  4  issue  of  Gospel 
Herald).  Some  70  youth  participate  in  the  program.  Late 
last  fall,  the  Colombian  government  refused  to  exempt  the 
youth  from  military  service,  saying  the  seminary  was  not 
registered.  With  the  new  ruling  that  the  seminary  need 
not  be  registered,  Colombian  Mennonites  may  once  again 
ask  the  armed  forces  for  conscientious  objection  deferrals 
for  seminary  students. 

"It's  likely  that  this  isn't  the  last  round,  but  for  now 
we're  not  feeling  harassed  or  threatened,"  reports  Peter 
Stucky,  pastor  of  the  Teusaquillo  Mennonite  Church  in 
Bogota  and  vice  president  of  the  Colombian  Mennonite 
Conference.  Indeed,  Stucky  reports  the  case  has  given 
conscientious  objection  and  the  Colombian  Mennonite 
Church  a  high  profile  in  the  Colombian  media — and  even 
internationally — over  the  past  few  weeks. 

Stucky  says  that  letters  and  prayers  of  supporters,  as 
well  as  Colombian  Mennonites'  ongoing  efforts,  seemed  to 
have  provided  a  powerful  force  in  getting  various  gov- 
ernment officials  to  talk  with  Colombian  Mennonites  face- 
to-face.  Raymond  Toney,  NIBSCO  program  director,  notes 
with  some  amazement  the  quantity  of  letters — hundreds 
of  them — Mennonites  wrote  on  behalf  of  the  Colombian 
seminary. — Emily  Will 


Earthy  festivities.  Goshen,  Ind.  (GC) — Goshen  College  associ- 
ate professor  of  art  John  Mishler  helps  an  elementary  school 
student  create  a  sculpture  out  of  junkyard  materials  as  part  of 
Earth  Day  festivities  at  Goshen  College  on  Apr.  22.  Sponsored 
and  planned  by  the  peace  club,  campus  activities  council,  and 
the  student  senate,  the  day-long  festivities  included  a  trip  to 
the  county  landfill,  a  poetry  reading,  a  picnic,  and  workshops 
covering  various  topics  including  the  environment  and  politics, 
bread  baking,  choosing  "enviro-friendly"  foods,  and  earth- 
friendly  living. — Matthew  J.  Smith 


Choice  Books  transfers  from  mission  board  to  limited  liability  company 


Elverson,  Pa.  (MBM-Choice  Books)— 
Seven  new  owners  signed  a  document 
on  Apr.  18  forming  the  new  Choice 
Books  limited  liability  company.  It  will 
begin  operating  on  Jan.  1,  1998. 

This  completes  a  transition  in  own- 
ership of  the  trademark  and  central  of- 
fice of  the  Choice  Books  distributors 
that  began  in  October  1994.  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  governed  the  central 
office  operations  of  Choice  Books  since 
it  was  brought  into  alliance  with  the 
former  Mennonite  Broadcasts  (now 
Mennonite  Media)  in  1962  and  then 
shared  governance  with  the  Choice 
Books  distributors  from  1994  to  1997. 

"This  is  what  happens  when  organi- 
zations grow,"  says  John  M.  Bomberg- 
er,  who  was  appointed  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  new  organization  through 
June  30,  1998.  "Philosophically,  it  is 
good  for  MBM  to  be  able  to  nurture  an 
organization  to  this  point  and  a  compli- 


ment to  the  Choice  Books  distributors 
that  they  are  now  able  to  take  on  the 
management  and  ownership  of  this 
ministry." 

"The  new  owners  came  to  agreement 
on  some  final  terms,  organized  a  board, 
signed  the  document,  chose  officers, 
and  spent  three  good  sessions  doing 
business,"  says  Ken  Weaver,  director  of 
MBM's  media  department.  "There  is 
new  excitement  all  around.  MBM  is 
enthusiastic  about  launching  this  min- 
istry to  be  operated  by  the  regional 
church  groups  who  have  been  doing  the 
field  work." 

New  officers  named.  The  new  com- 
pany also  decided  to  move  the  central 
office  out  of  its  long-standing  location 
in  the  Mennonite  Media  building  in 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  As  a  limited  liability 
company,  it  would  need  to  purchase  a 
city  business  license  based  on  gross  an- 
nual sales.  Central  office  staff  are  look- 


ing for  a  location  in  surrounding  Rock- 
ingham County,  Va. 

The  owners  also  made  an  initial 
capital  investment  in  the  new  organi- 
zation and  named  a  board  of  directors. 

New  officers  for  the  organization  are: 
Nathan  Miller,  chair;  Roger  Eshleman, 
vice-chair;  and  Paul  Helmuth,  secre- 
tary-treasurer. Lloyd  Kuhns,  vice  pres- 
ident of  finance  and  marketing  at  Men- 
nonite Indemnity,  Inc.,  was  named  a 
director-at-large.  Ken  Weaver,  director 
of  MBM  Mennonite  Media,  and  Ron 
Yoder,  vice  president  of  MBM  partner- 
ship services,  will  participate  through 
Dec.  31. 

Choice  Books  is  an  inter- Anabaptist 
book  ministry  with  nearly  4,000  dis- 
plays scattered  across  North  America 
in  airports,  discount  stores,  super- 
markets, and  drugstores,  selling 
approximately  2  million  books  annu- 
ally. 
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Fostering  community: 

Mennonite  artists  form  association  for  support 


Berlin,  Ohio — "To  foster  community, 
dialogue,  and  support  for  Mennonites 
in  the  arts."  That  is  the  purpose  for  the 
newly  formed  Association  of  Men- 
nonites in  the  Arts  (AMITA). 

A  group  of  Mennonite  artists,  edu- 
cators, and  supporters  held  the  first 
meeting  of  AMITA  at  the  Mennonite 
Information  Center  here  on  Apr.  19. 
They  established  the  vision  of  the  orga- 
nization: "to  focus  on  artistic  expres- 
sion in  Mennonite  traditions  whether 
derived  from  culture,  faith,  spiritual 
expression,  or  life  experience." 


The  group  also  affirmed  as  director 
Philip  Clemens,  pastor  of  Beaverdam 
Mennonite  Church  in  Corry,  Pa. 

A  periodical,  Kairos,  is  already  in 
place.  The  group  discussed  ways  to  pro- 
mote Kairos  at  upcoming  church  con- 
ferences. They  also  decided  to  pursue 
incorporation  and  nonprofit  status. 

Hal  Hess,  educator  and  member  of 
Cincinnati  Mennonite  Fellowship,  de- 
scribed the  inspiration  and  successes  of 
the  Cincinnati  Mennonite  Arts  Festival 
which  he  helped  to  organize.  The  festi- 
val is  held  every  two  years. 


Four  Africans  and  three  African 
Americans  made  up  a  panel  at  a  Feb.  L6 
celebration  of  Black  I  listory  Month  at  Dia 
mond  Street  Mennonite  <  Ihurch,  I  'biladel 
phia,  Pa.  The  panelists  discussed  the  similar- 
ities and  differences  between  family  life,  reli- 
gious, economic,  anrl  political  issues  faced  by 
Africans  and  African  Americans.  Planned  by 
Margaret  Kkwan  from  Uganda  at  the 
request  of  Pastor  Otis  M.  Banks  -Jr.,  the 
celebration  also  included  a  reproduction  ol 
Frederick  Douglass'  speech,  "The  Fourth  of 
July,"  and  a  dramatic  presental  ion  of  a  I  '.)'.■)'.', 
speech  by  Nelson  Mandela.  Both  church 
members  and  others  in  the  community  at- 
tended the  event.  The  church  plans  to  repeat 
the  panel  discussion  again  soon,  and  a  local 
radio  station  wants  to  carry  the  event  live. 

Eight  couples  are  taking  inventories  of 
their  marriages,  due  to  an  initiative  to 
enhance  the  marriages  of  members  at 
Bahia  Vista  Mennonite  Church,  Sarasota, 
Fla.  Glen  Denlinger,  minister  of  family  life 
and  counseling,  asked  for  volunteers  to  take 
part  in  the  one-year  marriage  enrichment 
program.  Even  though  this  may  not  be  a 
surefire  way  to  fix  or  enhance  marriages, 
says  Denlinger,  his  dream  is  to  eventually 
get  every  couple  in  the  congregation  in- 
volved. "Statistics  for  divorce  are  50-50,"  he 
says.  "We're  out  to  improve  those  statis- 
tics."— Audrey  A.  Metz 

Writing  musicals  is  not  in  her  job  de- 
scription, but  that's  just  what  sixth  grade 
teacher  Eliza  Jacoby  has  done.  Her  class  at 
Bethany  Christian  Middle  School.  Goshen, 
Ind.,  recently  performed  Jacoby 's  second 
musical  this  year — Livin  to  Learn,  Learnin 
to  Live.  The  musical  focuses  on  God's 
presence  and  power  amid  the  pressures, 
questions,  and  temptations  that  young 
people  face.  "The  musical  was  written  for 
these  kids  in  the  hope  of  instilling  a  sense  of 
Christian  commitment,  confidence,  and  un- 
derstanding that  will  remain  with  them  as 
they  continue  to  grow  and  develop  in  their 
relationship  with  God,"  says  Jacoby. 

The  class  performed  Jacoby's  first  mu- 
sical, Back  in  Time  for  Christmas,  in 
December. — Bethany  Christian  Schools 

Singing  for  relief  was  the  reason  that  400 
people  packed  out  the  Maple  Grove  Menno- 
nite Church,  Belleville,  Pa.,  on  Mar.  23.  A 
choir,  under  the  direction  of  J.  Mark  King, 
presented  "What  a  Savior,"  a  revised  pro- 
duction of  the  Mennonite  Hour  Singers.  An 
offering  of  $1,150  was  forwarded  to  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee  for  the  purchase  of 
corn  and  rice  for  North  Korea. 

The  chorus  included  members  of  Maple 
Grove,  Allensville,  Locust  Grove.  Univer- 
sity Fellowship,  and  Beth-El  Mennonite 
congregations.  — Ivan  Yoder 


£j  |  ^he  time  is  now.'  Det  Udom, 
|  Thailand  (EMM) — Janelle 
J_  Shantz  (left),  Eastern  Menno- 
nite Missions  worker  in  Thailand, 
concentrates  intently  on  listening  to 
Wiang,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Nong 
Paeng  village  fellowship.  Shantz  re- 
cently completed  six  months  of  Thai 
language  study  in  preparation  for  her 
assignment  with  a  church  planting 
team  of  Eastern  Mennonite  Missions 
(EMM)  and  Commission  on  Overseas 
Mission  (COM)  workers.  She  began  a 
part-time  teaching  job  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Ubon  Ratchathani  on  May  1, 
where  the  joint  EMM-COM  mission 
team  hopes  to  plant  a  church  among 
the  students.  "We  had  been  hoping  at 
some  point  to  begin  a  ministry  there, 


but  we  didn't  think  it  was  time,"  says 
Shantz.  "Then,  as  I  spent  time  getting 
to  know  some  of  the  other  English 
professors,  who  are  all  Thai  girls 
about  my  age,  it  became  clear  that  the 
time  is  now."  Shantz  plans  to  teach  12 
hours  each  week  and  live  on  campus. 

In  addition  to  her  teaching  as- 
signment, Shantz  serves  as  prayer 
coordinator  for  the  seven-member 
mission  team.  Her  responsibilities 
include  coordinating  prayer  re- 
quests among  the  team,  facilitating 
a  weekly  prayer  meeting,  and  en- 
couraging and  facilitating  prayer 
meetings  among  the  local  groups  of 
believers.  The  team  works  among 
the  Isaan  people  in  northeast  Thai- 
land.— Carol  L.  Wert 
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'Sometimes  our  hands  are  tied': 

Mennonite  volunteers  in  Texas  try  to  help  refugees  obtain  legal  status 


David  Moyer,  Men- 
nonite Voluntary 
Service  worker  in 
San  Antonio,  Tex., 
works  for  an  organi- 
zation that  helps 
immigrants  who 
need  material  aid 
and  assists  them  in 
gaining  legal  status. 
Moyer  says  that  he 
expects  his  job  will 
become  even  more 
complicated  when 
the  repercussions 
from  the  new  federal 
immigration  law  are 
enforced  by  the  Im- 
migration and  Natu- 
ralization Service. 


This  is  the  second  installment  of  a 
four-part  series  by  Mennonite 
Mii.      Board  of  Missions  writer 
jfibg      Christy  Risser,  who  profiles 
^^ffSfei     the  ministry  of  Mennonite 
nTftjjSiijj  Voluntary  Service  workers 
m§i     in  six  units  in  south  Texas. 
H      MVS  is  a  joint  program  of 
*»j§f™       the  Commission  on  Home 
Ministries  and  MBM. — Editor 

Rio  Grande  Valley,  Texas  (CHM- 
MBM) — While  visiting  a  19-year-old 
Guatemalan  being  detained  by  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service 
(INS)  at  a  federal  prison,  Mennonite 
Voluntary  Service  (MVS)  worker 
Rachel  Hostetler  asked  how  INS  offi- 
cials had  treated  him  when  he  was  ar- 
rested. 

Quietly,  and  with  his  eyes  frequently 
darting  toward  the  door  to  see  if  any 
INS  officials  were  nearby,  he  told  Hos- 
tetler that  he  had  been  grabbed  by  the 
hair,  shirt,  and  neck  and  questioned. 
The  refugee  told  Hostetler  that  he  re- 
quested an  attorney,  but  the  officials 
told  him  that  he  had  no  right  to  an  at- 
torney. As  the  refugee  continued  to 
refuse  to  answer  their  questions,  one  of 
the  officials  reportedly  said,  "Te  vamos 
a  chingar,"  ("We're  going  to  mess  you 
up,")  and  the  man  said  that  officials 
began  to  beat  him. 

For  Hostetler  and  the  other  four 
MVS  workers  who  serve  as  parale- 
gals in  Texas,  this  story  is  no 
longer  surprising.  "Not  all  of  them 
are  bad,"  Hostetler  says.  "Some  of 
the  INS  and  Border  Patrol  officers 
are  nice,  decent  human  beings. 
There  are  some  bad  ones  out  there 
though,  too,  and  I  believe  that 
what  that  Guatemalan  boy  was 
saying  is  true." 

A native  of  Archbold,  Ohio, 
Hostetler  volunteers  with 
Proyecto  Libertad  (Project 
Liberty).  Proyecto,  as  it  is  called, 
initially  screens  refugees  and 
immigrants  who  have  been  caught 
by  INS  officials  and  imprisoned  in  the 
Port  Isabel  Service  Processing  Center, 
which  non-INS  personnel  call  El  Cor- 
ralon. 

The  significance  of  the  Spanish  title 
is  much  less  sanitized  than  the  INS 
title  for  the  facility.  "The  Spanish  word 


'corralon'  would  be  something  like  'cat- 
tle stall'  in  English,"  says  Casandra 
Byler,  an  MVS  volunteer  working  for 
ProBAR  in  Harlingen.  "It  implies  a 
crowded,  dirty,  and  completely  inhu- 
mane setting,  which  is  what  the  deten- 
tion center  is.  It  strips  the  refugees  of 
their  humanity  by  issuing  them  a  col- 
ored jumpsuit  and  a  number." 

Ninfa  Ochoa-Krueger,  executive  di- 
rector of  BARCA  (Border  Assistance  for 
Refugees  and  Colonia  Advocacy)  in 
McAllen,  says  that 
her  work  is  an  ex- 
pression of  her 
faith.  "It  is  not  fol- 
lowing our  Chris- 
tian ethic  to  label 
[refugees]  or  to 
deny  them  a  legal 
process,"  she  says. 
"I  just  feel  that  if  I 
am  a  Christian,  I 
must  follow  what  I 
believe,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  treating 
refugees  like  trash 
is  wrong." 

Mike  Schmidt,  a 
volunteer  from 
Newton,  Kan., 
works  as  a  paralegal  for  BARCA. 
Ochoa-Krueger  says  that  volunteers 
like  Schmidt,  who  have  a  passion  for 
justice,  are  what  make  BARCA  and  the 
other  legal-aid  organizations  in  the 
border  zone  work.  "Mike's  compassion 
and  willingness  to  listen  closely  to  the 


stories  of  the  people  who  come  in  here 
is  a  gift,"  she  says.  "He  does  his  best  to 
help,  but  unfortunately  all  of  our  hands 
are  tied  sometimes  because  of  the  law." 

In  San  Antonio,  MVS  workers  have 
served  in  various  roles  at  the 
Refugee  Aid  Project.  Currently, 
David  Moyer,  of  Akron,  Pa.,  is  serving 
there.  RAP  originally  was  founded  as  a 
social  service  and  legal  aid  organi- 
zation for  refugees  and  immigrants  in 
San  Antonio.  But  with  the  changes  in 
the  immigration  laws,  RAP  quickly  fo- 
cused almost  exclusively  on  legal  aid.  "I 
came  here  because  I  was  interested  in 
learning  about  the  whole  immigration 
process,"  says  Moyer.  "I  majored  in 
computer  systems,  but  computer  pro- 
gramming didn't  excite  me  too  much. 
So  I  came  here  to  explore  a  direction  I 
was  interested  in." 

The  MVS  workers  serving  in  these 
positions  in  Texas  echo  one  sentiment 
without  exception.  In  one  way  or  anoth- 
er, they  agree  that  as  Christians,  and 
more  specifically  as  Mennonites,  the 
church  has  a  responsibility  to  care  for 
the  refugees  and  immigrants  they  meet 
face-to-face  every  day.  "[Mennonites  in 
the  north]  may  not  have  ever  met  an 
immigrant  or  a  refugee,"  Byler  says, 
"but  that's  no  excuse  for  not  caring. 
These  people  are  human  beings  whose 
lives  depend  on  us  to  help  them.  And 
we  can't  help  them  when  things  like 
the  new  immigration  law  get  passed." 
— Christy  Risser 
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These  people  are 
human  beings 
whose  lives 
depend  on  us  to 
help  them.  And 
we  can't  help 
them  when  things 
like  the  new 
immigration  law 
get  passed. 
— Casandra  Byler 
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•  Young  adult  activities 
planned.  The  Young  Adult 
Connection  at  the  Orlando  '97 
assembly  will  focus  on  spir- 
ituality and  include  work- 
shops, small  group  activities, 
and  opportunities  to  talk  with 
church  leaders.  James  Miller 
of  Sarasota,  Fla.,  is  the  co- 
ordinator. More  information  is 
available  from  the  Orlando  '97 


adult  convention  office  at  219 
294-7131. 

•  Call  for  presenters.  Health 
professionals,  pastors,  and  ad- 
ministrators are  invited  to 
submit  proposals  for  work- 
shops to  be  given  at  the  Men- 
nonite  Health  Assembly,  to  be 
held  Mar.  26-29,  1998,  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.  Possible  proposal 


themes  include:  Christian  val- 
ues in  health  care,  board  and 
management  issues,  spiritual 
and  emotional  issues,  congre- 
gational health  ministries, 
and  mental  health  and  dis- 
ability services.  Proposals  are 
due  May  27.  More  information 
is  available  from  Mennonite 
Health  Assembly  at  800  348- 
7468. 

•  Friesen  awarded.  Goshen 
(Ind.)  College  professor  of 
drama  Lauren  Friesen  was  re- 
cently honored  on  state  and  na- 
tional levels  for  his  work  with 
theater  education.  The  Ken- 
nedy Center  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  presented  Friesen  with  a 
medallion  for  "excellence  in 
theater  education"  on  Apr.  20, 
and  the  Indiana  Theatre  Asso- 
ciation honored  him  for  "Out- 
standing Achievement  in  Uni- 
versity /  College  Theatre, 
1996."  Friesen  joined  the 
Goshen  College  faculty  in  1982. 

•  Correction.  The  correct  tele- 
phone number  for  the  Shalem 
Institute,  which  was  included 
in  a  list  of  information  on  spir- 
itual direction  on  page  5  of  the 
Apr.  29  issue  of  Gospel  Her- 
ald, is  301  897-7334. 

•  Correction.  The  job  opening 
for  chaplain  at  Prairie  View, 
Inc.,  Newton,  Kan.,  printed  in 
the  Apr.  22  issue  of  Gospel 
Herald,  should  have  included 
the  requirement  of  an  MSW 
or  masters  clinical  degree. 

•  This  space  available.  Gospel 
Herald  publishes  job  open- 
ings, coming  events,  new  re- 
sources, and  other  notices  in 
this  section  free  of  charge  to 
Mennonite-related  institu- 
tions. Selected  items  are 
printed  one  time  only  and  are 
edited  to  follow  a  standard 
format.  Announcements  for 
coming  events  should  be  sent 
at  least  three  weeks  in  ad- 
vance of  the  date.  Send  items 
to  Gospel  Herald,  616  Walnut 
Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683. 

•  New  appointments: 

Amal  Friesen,  outdoor  education 
coordinator,  Camp  Friedens- 
wald,  Cassopolis,  Mich. 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

Lester  Graybill  ended  a  pastor- 
ate at  Forest  Hills  Mennonite 
Church,  Leola,  Pa.  He  begins 
as  part-time  chaplain  at  Gar- 
den Spot  Retirement  Village, 
New  Holland,  Pa.,  in  June. 

•  Missionary  transitions: 

Andrea  Birdsall,  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  left  on  Apr.  24  for  an  18- 


month  FCastern  Mennonite 
Missions  term  in  Bosnia. 

•  Coming  events: 

Cell  church  leadership  confer- 
ence, Eastern  Mennonite  Uni- 
versity, Harrisonburg,  Va., 
May  18-21.  Sponsored  by  Cor- 
nerstone Church  and  Min- 
istries. Speakers  are  Ralph 
Neighbour  Jr.  and  Larry  Krei- 
der.  Contact:  Twila  Seland, 
540  432-2355. 

•  New  books: 

In  Her  Own  Voice:  Childbirth 
Stories  by  Mennonite  Women 
is  collected,  edited,  and  trans- 
lated by  Katherine  Martens 
and  Heidi  Harms.  The  collec- 
tion of  interviews,  mostly 
from  rural  and  urban  Manito- 
ba, ranges  from  stories  about 
escapes  from  the  Russian  Rev- 
olution to  accounts  of  women 
giving  birth  as  single  parents. 
Available  from  University  of 
Manitoba  Press,  204  474- 
9495. 

•  New  resources: 

Booklets  on  video  use  in  the  con- 
gregation have  been  reprinted 
recently  by  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions'  Mennonite 
Media.  Focus:  Telling  Stories 
with  a  Video  Camera  and 
Telling  Your  Story  Using 
Videos  in  the  Congregation 
provide  tips  for  collecting  and 
using  video  footage  in  the 
church.  Orders  and  informa- 
tion available  from  Mennonite 
Media  at  800  999-3534. 

•  Job  openings: 

Assistant  director,  B.S.N,  com- 
pletion program,  Goshen 
(Ind.)  College.  Responsibili- 
ties include  recruitment  of 
students,  administration  of 
the  program,  and  policy  de- 
velopment. Qualifications  in- 
clude college  degree  in  nurs- 
ing, business  management,  or 
related  field,  and  at  least  two 
years  experience  with  health- 
care administration,  market- 
ing, or  recruitment.  Half-time 
position.  Contact:  interim  aca- 
demic dean  John  D.  Nyce,  219 
535-7503. 

Coaching  positions,  Eastern 
Mennonite  University,  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.  One-third-time 
positions  in  track  and  field 
and  women's  Softball.  Send 
letter  of  application,  resume, 
transcripts  (unofficial  accept- 
able), and  three  references  to 
William  Hawk,  Vice  President 
and  Academic  Dean,  EMU, 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 

Director  of  development,  Chica- 
go (111.)  Mennonite  Learning 
Center.  Responsibilities  in- 
clude coordination  of  a  capital 


Sharing  what  they  have.  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti  (MCC) — 
Natacha  Semy  (left)  teaches  girls  how  to  sew  at  Zion  Or- 
phanage here.  Mennonite  Central  Committee  (MCC)  finan- 
cially supports  the  orphanage,  which  is  actually  the  home  of 
pastor  Etienne  Esteven  and  his  wife,  Marie  Gladys  Mytil. 
Some  30  children  live  with  the  Estevens,  who  also  provide 
schooling  for  them. 

Nine  years  ago  Etienne  was  touring  rural  areas  of  Haiti, 
hosting  evangelical  meetings,  when  an  older  couple  ap- 
proached him.  They  asked  if  he  could  take  care  of  their  4- 
year-old  granddaughter.  They  lacked  the  economic  means  to 
do  so,  and  they  wanted  the  child,  Natacha,  to  survive  and 
perhaps  have  some  educational  and  job  opportunities.  So 
starting  with  Natacha,  the  couple  began  to  take  children 
into  their  home,  in  addition  to  their  own  three  biological  chil- 
dren. 

"When  I  saw  children  without  parents  or  food,  who  don't  go 
to  school,  who  have  been  abandoned,  God  gave  me  the  vision 
to  help  the  children  who  didn't  have  anything,"  says  Etienne. 
"There  aren't  many  people  doing  this  work;  God  is  calling  a 
few." 

The  home  has  no  paid  staff,  though  the  older  children  help 
out.  "There  are  times  when  I  am  very,  very  tired,"  says 
Marie. 

And  what  about  Natacha?  MCC  worker  Liz  Froese  says 
that  she  is  now  a  quiet  13-year-old  who  loves  to  sew.  She  takes 
a  sewing  course  in  the  afternoons,  and  she  has  begun  teaching 
eight  other  girls  at  the  orphanage  how  to  make  patterns  and 
sew.  Natacha  loves  children  and  would  like  to  have  her  own 
orphanage  some  day,  Froese  reports. 
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Selling  our  souls.  Goshen,  Ind.  (GC)— Mark  Hatfield,  Re- 
publican senator  from  Oregon  from  1966-96,  urges  his  au- 
dience to  wage  war  on  "vendors  of  soullessness"  during  a 
lecture  at  Goshen  College  on  Apr.  15.  Though  his  speech 
title  was  broad — "Life  in  the  U.S.  Senate" — Hatfield's  re- 
flections focused  primarily  on  his  personal  feelings  against 
war.  "For  all  my  endeavors  in  public  office,  none  was  more 
sustained,  more  intense,  than  my  effort  to  convince  the 
American  people  that  its  national  security  has  rested  far 
too  long  on  armies,  weapons,  and  military  intimidation," 
said  Hatfield. 

Much  of  Hatfield's  critique  of  military  intervention  stems 
from  his  World  War  II  experience  in  the  Navy.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  U.S.  servicemen  to  enter  Hiroshima  after  the 
atomic  bomb.  "I  wish  everybody  could  have  seen  what  I 
saw,  but  only  because  I  truly  wish  that  no  one  would  ever 
see  it  again,"  he  said,  describing  the  death,  pain,  and 
charred  bodies  that  he  witnessed  in  Japan. 

Now  that  the  Cold  War  is  over,  said  Hatfield,  there  are 
new  enemies  in  America,  such  as  materialism.  "We  have 
sold  our  souls  for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  a  techno- 
logically defined  world,"  he  said,  noting  that  big  business  is 
luring  consumers  into  a  state  of  inactivity  and  mindless  - 
ness.  "The  vendors  of  soullessness  are  dependent  on  our 
numbness  and  misplaced  faith  in  the  materialism  and 
technology  of  today." 

Hatfield  spoke  in  the  last  installment  of  the  1996-97 
Frank  and  Betty  Jo  Yoder  Public  Affairs  Lecture  Series  at 
Goshen  College. — Matthew  J.  Smith 


and  operating  fundraising 
campaign  and  grant  writing 
to  charitable  foundations  for 
financial  support.  Full-time 
position  begins  June  2;  in- 
quire by  May  23.  Contact: 
Marvin  Friesen,  773  735- 
9304. 

Director  of  development,  Phil- 
haven,  Mt.  Gretna,  Pa.  Expe- 


rience in  development  and 
fundraising  and  knowledge  of 
Philhaven  constituency  pre- 
ferred, but  other  related  expe- 
rience considered.  Send  letter 
and  resume  to  Human  Re- 
sources. Philhaven,  PO  Box 
550,  Mt.  Gretna,  PA  17064. 
Executive  director,  Thurston 
Woods  Village,  Sturgis,  Mich. 


Responsibilities  include 
overseeing  current  and  fu- 
ture housing,  healthcare, 
and  supportive  services. 
Qualifications  include  nurs- 
ing home  administrator's  li- 
cense and  a  minimum  of  five 
years  professional  leader- 
ship experience.  Graduate 
degree  in  healthcare  pre- 
ferred. Send  resume,  salary 
history,  and  references  to  J. 
Randall  King,  27440  Banker 
Street  Rd.,  Sturgis,  MI 
49091-9357. 
Household  leaders,  Service  Ad- 
venture unit,  Norristown,  Pa. 
Half-time  responsibilities  in- 
clude providing  leadership, 
nurture,  and  counsel  to  young 
adults  in  the  program.  Two- 
year  term  preferred.  Contact: 
Kent  Dutchersmith,  219  294- 
7523. 

Staff,  Hopi  Mission  School, 
Kykotsmovi,  Ariz.  Openings 
for  teachers,  fundraisers,  and 
maintenance  personnel.  Con- 
tact: Russ  Toews,  520  734- 
2453. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Des  Moines,  Iowa:  Melisa 
Birkey,  Adam  Hawkins,  and 
Olivia  Roth. 

Emmanuel,  Gainesville,  Fla.: 
MaryBeth  Horodyski. 

Masonville,  Washington 
Boro,  Pa.:  Matthias  Hess, 
Vanessa  Kreider,  Brian  and 
Vicky  Shank,  Cory  Shank, 
Tyler  Shank,  Peter  Shirk,  and 
Philip  Shirk. 

Old  Road,  Gap,  Pa.:  Dana 
Martin,  Corinne  Neff,  Thelma 
Olinger,  Victor  Olinger,  Joel 
Benner,  Andy  Hostetter,  Tim 
Lapp,  and  Steven  Lapp. 


BIRTHS 


Allen,  Kim  King  and  Tim, 
Mishawaka,  Ind.,  Leah  Anne 
(first  child),  Apr.  18. 

Baker,  Sonya  Slabaugh  and 
Larry,  Leesburg,  Ind.,  Adam 
Matthew  (first  child),  Apr. 
24. 

Buckwalter,  Norene  King  and 
Matthew,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Judah  Benjamin  (first  child), 
Mar.  26. 

Gregory,  Donna  Freed  and 
Robert,  Salisbury,  Md.,  Kate- 
lyn  Elizabeth  (first  child), 
Feb.  2. 

Gunther,  Laura  Walsh  and 
Don,  Albany.  Ore.,  Benjamin 
Lauren  (first  child),  Apr.  17. 

Kinsinger,  Sandie  Hoover  and 
Mitch,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Stefan 
Austin  (third  child),  Mar.  19. 

Martin,  Elizabeth  Lee  and  Cur- 


tis, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Taylor 

Jacob  (third  child).  Mar.  24. 
Newcomer,  Michele  Hochstet- 

ler  and  Grant,  Middlebury. 

Ind.,  Victoria  Jean  (first 

child),  Apr.  16. 
Rhodes,   Tonya   Cook  and 

Kevin,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Nolan 

Michael  (second  child),  Apr. 

20. 

Rupp,  Deanna  Beck  and  Tom, 
Pettisville,  Ohio,  Alex  Thomas 
(third  child),  Apr.  26. 


DEATHS 


Bauer,  Evelyn  Showalter,  70, 

Goshen,  Ind.  Born:  Jan.  31, 
1927,  Davidsville,  Pa.,  to 
John  and  Elsie  Blough 
Showalter.  Died:  Mar.  30, 
1997,  Goshen,  Ind.  Sur- 
vivors— husband:  Royal  Bau- 
er; son:  Stephen;  brother: 
Bernard  Showalter;  2  grand- 
children. Funeral:  Apr.  2,  Col- 
lege Mennonite  Church,  by 
Nancy  Kauffmann.  Burial: 
Violett  Cemetery. 

Brooks,  Harold,  90,  Goshen, 
Ind.  Born:  July  12,  1906,  Peo- 
ria, 111.,  to  Alfred  and  Edna 
Smith  Brooks.  Died:  Mar.  11, 
1997,  Goshen,  Ind.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Maxine  Martin 
Brooks;  children:  Ronald,  Car- 
olyn Blosser,  Allen;  10  grand- 
children, 13  great-grandchil- 
dren. Predeceased  by:  Mae 
Hiestand  Brooks  (first  wife) 
and  Richard  (son).  Funeral: 
Mar.  15,  College  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Ellis  Croyle  and 
Nancy  Kauffmann.  Burial: 
Elkhart  Prairie  Cemetery. 

Esch,  Jacob  Daniel,  96.  Born: 
Oct.  21,  1900,  Centralia,  Mo., 
to  Daniel  and  Elizabeth  Guen- 
gerich  Esch.  Died:  Apr.  16, 
1997,  Glendale,  Ariz.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Keith,  Clair, 
Joan  Zook,  Barbara  Shisler, 
Janet  Firmani,  Ruth  Cross- 
grove;  brother:  Lewis;  8 
grandchildren,  5  great-grand- 
children. Predeceased  by:  Bar- 
bara N.  Zehr  Esch  (wife).  Fu- 
neral: Apr.  19,  Sunnyslope 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Dennis 
Stauffer. 

Gerber,  Carol  Marie  Hand- 
rich,  56,  Brutus,  Mich.  Born: 
Nov.  11,  1940,  Fairview, 
Mich.,  to  Harvey  and  Ruby 
Miller  Handrich.  Died:  Feb. 
20,  1997,  Brutus,  Mich.,  of  a 
brain  tumor.  Survivors — hus- 
band: James  L.  Gerber;  chil- 
dren: Doug,  Dawn  Gerber 
Hankins,  Mark;  brothers  and 
sisters:  Vernell  H.,  Darrell  H, 
Ron  H.,  Twila  Kauffman;  4 
grandchildren.  Congregation- 
al membership:  Maple  River 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral: 
Feb.  24,  Alanson  Church  of 
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the  Nazarene,  by  Stan  Troyer 
and  Virgil  Hershberger.  Buri- 
al: Fairview  Cemetery. 

Gnagey,  Gertrude  L.  Bender, 
97,  Kalona,  Iowa.  Born:  Oct. 
18,  1899,  Wellman,  Iowa,  to 
Joseph  and  Salena  Shetler 
Bender.  Died:  Apr.  18,  1997, 
Kalona,  Iowa.  Survivors — 
children:  Russell,  Gladys,  De- 
lores  Leichty,  Geraldine  Wid- 
mer;  9  grandchildren,  16 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Jonas  Gnagey  (hus- 
band) and  an  infant  son.  Fu- 
neral: Apr.  21,  Kalona  Menno- 
nite  Church,  by  Scott  Swartz- 
endruber  and  Mick  Murray. 
Burial:  West  Union  Cemetery. 

Hess,  Helen  Snavely,  97,  Val- 
ley Road,  Pa.  Born:  Aug.  19, 
1899,  East  Hempfield  Twp., 
Pa.,  to  John  N.  and  Catherine 
Grieder  Snavely.  Died:  Apr. 
27,  1997,  Lititz,  Pa.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Herbert, 
Arthur,  Edward,  Elizabeth 
Landis,  Jane  Landis;  brother: 
Edward  Snavely;  20  grand- 
children, 37  great-grandchil- 
dren, 3  great-great-grand- 
children. Predeceased  by: 
Norman  L.  Hess  (husband). 
Funeral:  Apr.  30,  Landis 
Homes,  by  Thomas  Horst  and 
Lester  Hoover.  Burial:  Lan- 
dis Valley  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Hess,  Norman  Garber,  93,  Mt. 
Joy,  Pa.  Born:  Jan.  6,  1904, 
Manheim  Twp.,  Pa.,  to  John 
B.  and  Barbara  Garber  Hess. 
Died:  Apr.  20,  1997,  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.  Survivors — children: 
Homer  G.,  Miriam  G.;  5 
grandchildren,  5  great-grand- 
children. Predeceased  by: 
Anna  Groff  Hess  (wife).  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  Apr.  24, 
Landis  Valley  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Thomas  Horst  and 
Fred  M.  Garber. 

Kinsinger,  Lavanda  Lillian 
Swartzendruber,  85.  Born: 
Sept.  24,  1911,  Wellman, 
Iowa,  to  Henry  and  Lillian 
Miller  Swartzendruber.  Died: 
Apr.  11,  1997,  Kalona,  Iowa. 
Survivors — children:  Carolyn 
Hochstetler,  Phil,  Kate  Bren- 
neman,  Barbara  Miller, 
Nancy  Haider;  sisters:  Gene- 
va Hooley,  Gerry  Schlabaugh; 
17  grandchildren,  17  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Orval  Kinsinger  (husband) 
and  Norma  Kelting  (daugh- 
ter). Funeral  and  burial:  Apr. 
14,  West  Union  Mennonite 
Church,  by  David  Boshart  and 
Emery  Hochstetler. 

Kulp,  Esther  K.  Alderfer,  96. 
Born:  May  13,  1900,  Lower 
Salford  Twp.,  Pa.,  to  Abram  L. 
and  Amanda  Kratz  Alderfer. 
Died:  Apr.  12,  1997,  Lansdale, 
Pa.    Survivors — daughter: 


Verna  Bechtel;  2  grandchil- 
dren; 6  great-grandchildren,  7 
great- great-grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Wilmer  M. 
Kulp  (husband).  Funeral  and 
burial:  Apr.  17,  Towamencin 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Glenn 
Alderfer  and  Steven  C.  Nyce. 
Lehman,  Marlin  D.,  72,  Cham 
bersburg,  Pa.  Born:  Aug.  14, 
1924,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  to 
Jacob  E.  and  Salome  Ebersole 
Lehman.  Died:  Nov.  13,  1996, 
Fayetteville,  Pa.,  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident.  Survivors — 
wife:  Catherine  E.  Burkholder 
Lehman;  daughters:  C.  Louise 
Ervin,  Nancy  E.  Kuhns,  Wil- 
ma  J.  Wadel,  Darlene  K.  Det- 
weiler,  Brenda  S.  Eby;  broth- 
ers and  sister:  John,  Virgil, 
Anna;  10  grandchildren.  Pre- 
deceased by:  an  infant  son. 
Congregational  membership: 
Pond  Bank  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  and  burial: 
Nov.  18,  Chambersburg  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Menno  B. 
Sollenberger,  Roger  I.  Martin, 
and  Charles  A.  Ness. 


Front  row  (left  to  right):  Sue 
Stamm  Miller  (with  Alma 
and  Laura)  and  Ed  Stamm 
Miller  (not  shown  here),  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  co-country  repre- 
sentatives, Honduras;  Eric 
Zurcher,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  appro- 
priate technology  worker  in 
Sulawesi,  Indonesia;  Kim  van 
Donk,  Lancaster,  adminis- 
trative assistant,  MCC  per- 
sonnel department,  Akron. 


MeCatnmon,  Dorothy  S. 
Snapp,  73,  Goshen,  Ind. 
Bom:  Apr.  1,  1923,  Walworth, 
Wis.,  to  Kenneth  and  Mary 
Louise  Sanger  Snapp.  Died: 
May  31,  1997,  Goshen,  Ind. 
Survivors — daughter:  Julia 
Stauffer;  brother  and  sister: 
Don  Snapp,  Katherine  John- 
son; one  grandchild,  one 
great-grandchild.  Predeceased 
by:  Don  McCammon  (hus- 
band) and  Michael  (son).  Fu- 
neral: Apr.  3,  College  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Nancy  Kauff- 
mann.  Burial:  Oakridge 
Cemetery. 

Miller,  Harry  Dale,  83,  Al 
bany,  Ore.  Born:  Oct.  28, 
1913,  Milford,  Neb.,  to  An- 
drew and  Saloma  Stauffer 
Miller.  Died:  Apr.  11,  1997, 
Portland,  Ore.,  of  congestive 
heart  failure.  Survivors — 
wife:  Dorothy  Schweitzer 
Miller;  children:  Lynn,  Cleo, 
Berdella  Roth,  LeeAnn  Rawl- 
ins, Vevianna  Schrock,  Ros- 
alie Shetler;  sister:  Alta 
Yoder;  24  grandchildren,  24 


Back  row  (left  to  right):  Deb 
Hurst,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  admin- 
istrative secretary,  Akron; 
Mark  and  Brenda  Hartman- 
Souder,  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  in- 
come-generation resource 
people  for  Ten  Thousand  Vil- 
lages, Jos,  Nigeria;  Phil 
Metzler,  Lancaster,  intern, 
Santa  Cruz,  Bolivia;  Amy 
Zurcher,  Tucson,  Ariz., 
nurse,  Sulawesi,  Indonesia. 


great-grandchildren.  Congre- 
gational membership:  Beth- 
any Mennonite  Church,  fu- 
neral: Apr.  14,  Albany  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  John  Willems. 
Burial:  Fairview  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Rediger,  Agnes  Roth,  86,  Mil- 
ford,  Neb.  Born:  Aug.  22, 
1910,  Milford,  Neb.,  to  Aaron 
and  Mattie  Hostetler  Roth. 
Died:  Apr.  20,  1997,  Milford, 
Neb.  Survivors — husband: 
Stanley  Rediger;  children: 
Virgie  Gerber,  Jamice  Troy- 
er, S.  Clark;  brothers:  Oliver 
and  Darold  Roth;  8  grand- 
children, 8  great-grandchil- 
dren. Funeral  and  burial: 
Apr.  23,  East  Fairview  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Lloyd  Gin- 
gerich,  Cloy  Roth,  and 
William  Saltzman. 

Roth,  Anna  Mae  Lichti,  67, 
Sarasota,  Fla.  Born:  Jan.  11, 
1930,  Corfu,  N.Y.,  to  Peter 
and  Carrie  Lichti.  Died:  Apr. 
15,  1997,  Sarasota,  Fla.  Sur- 
vivors— husband:  Sam  Roth; 
daughter:  Sherrie  McLaugh- 
lin; brother  and  sisters:  Abner 
Lichti,  Arlene  Bast.  Annetta 
Erb,  Alice  Gascho.  Funeral: 
Apr.  19,  Bahia  Vista  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Barry  Loop 
and  Gerald  Mininger.  Burial: 
Palms  Memorial  Park. 

Stutzman,  Ethel  J.  Jantzi,  88, 
Wood  River,  Neb.  Born:  Mar. 
14,  1909,  Wood  River,  Neb.,  to 
John  B.  and  Mary  Conrad 
Jantzi.  Died:  Apr.  10,  1997, 
Wood  River,  Neb.,  of  a  stroke. 
Survivors — children:  Paul, 
Ralph,  Loretta  Boshart.  Thel- 
ma,  Merna  Boshart,  Phyllis 
Bauman;  17  grandchildren, 
38  great-grandchildren.  Pre- 
deceased by:  Clarence  Stutz- 
man (husband)  and  an  infant 
daughter.  Funeral  and  burial: 
Apr.  14,  Wood  River  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Denton  R. 
Jantzi  and  Mike  Stutzman. 

Wenger,  Noah  S.,  90,  Lititz, 
Pa.  Born:  Jan.  12,  1907, 
Rapho  Twp.,  Pa.,  to  Moses 
and  Lizzie  Wenger.  Died:  Jan. 
27,  1997,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Kathryn  Bom- 
berger  Wenger;  son:  J.  Mel- 
vin;  brothers  and  sisters: 
Phares,  Elmer,  Rufus,  Nora 
Saylor,  Susan  Esbenshade;  4 
grandchildren,  12  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Ellen  Shearer  Wenger 
(first  wife).  Funeral:  Jan.  29, 
Erb  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Lester  L.  Zimmerman,  Lloyd 
B.  Keller,  and  Martin  R.  Nolt. 
Burial:  Stauffer  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Obituary  correction:  Flossie 
P.  Steckley  (April  15,  1997, 
Gospel  Herald),  lived  in  Calico 
Rock,  Ark.,  not  Ariz. 


Workers  begin  terms.  Akron,  Pa.  (MCC) — Twenty-three 
workers  participated  in  orientation  held  here  at  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  headquarters  Apr.  1-11.  Those  affiliated 
with  the  Mennonite  Church  are: 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


Not  only  under  white  hoods 


It  would  be  comical  were  it  not  so  ominous.  A 
bunch  of  people,  wearing  pointy  white  hoods 
and  robes  long  enough  to  trip  over,  shuffle 
around  the  courthouse  steps  in  the  rain  and 
take  turns  hollering  into  microphones. 

Pittsburgh,  April  5,  1997:  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
comes  to  town.  Paging  through  the  next  day's 
newspaper,  I  can't  keep  my  eyes  away  from  the 
photographs:  the  robed  KKK  members,  the 
police  clad  in  riot  gear  and  carrying  automatic 
weapons,  the  roiling  crowd  of  both  KKK  sup- 
porters and  protesters  pressing  forward  against 
a  chain-link  fence. 

It's  as  if  I'm  paging  through  a  history  book 
rather  than  a  newspaper,  I  think.  I  don't  want 
to  believe  that  such  hatred  didn't  die  with  Bull 
Connor  and  his  snarling  police  dogs. 

How  easy  it  is  to  click  my  tongue  in  smug 
incredulity  at  these  people.  How  easy  it  is  to 
define  racism  as  an  ideology  clutched  by  a  pack 
of  rightist  militia  crackpots  in  white  sheets,  to 
hold  the  problem  at  a  comfortable  distance  and 
turn  it  over  and  over,  examining  it  like  a  puzzle 
to  be  solved. 

How  easy — and  how  pharisaical.  Most  racism 
isn't  of  the  white-hooded  variety.  If  it  were,  we 
as  a  church  could  summarily  dismiss  it  as  a 
bizarre  creed  of  the  fringe  and  move  on  to 
issues  more  central  to  our  faith  and  life.  When  I 
try  to  scrutinize  prejudice  at  arms  length, 
however,  I'm  not  forced  to  admit  that  I,  as  a 
white  Mennonite  working  in  a  white  Mennonite 
institution,  might  be  racist. 

But  admit  it  I  must.  I  must  admit  that  I  have 
locked  my  car  doors  when  a  black  man  walked 
by.  I  must  admit  that  too  often  I  don't  question 
the  privileges  that  are  mine  because  of  my  color 
and  assume  that  everyone  has  the  same  advan- 
tages I  do.  I  must  admit  that  I  have  listened  to 
racist  slurs  and  have  kept  my  mouth  shut. 

In  his  book  Enter  the  River,  Tobin  Miller 
Shearer  defines  racism  as  race  prejudice  plus 
power — a  definition  that  places  racism  squarely 
in  the  laps  of  people  like  me  who  belong  to  the 
dominant  culture.  "When  I  am  honest,  I  know  I 
carry  race  prejudice,"  he  writes.  "I  don't  carry  it 
because  I  want  to  or  because  I  am  a  bad  person.  I 
carry  it .  .  .  because  I  have  been  taught  by  count- 
less advertisements,  history  lessons,  housing  ar- 


rangements, news  reports,  and  even  scriptural 
exegeses  that  white  culture  is  the  norm." 

The  end  of  race  prejudice  begins  when  I  become 
conscious  of  these  influences,  of  my  tendency  to 
make  generalizations  based  on  race,  and  of  the 
power  I  hold  because  of  my  skin  color.  Hope 
exists  not  in  thanking  God  that  I'm  "not  like 
other  people"  (like  the  KKK),  as  did  the  Pharisee 
in  Jesus'  parable.  Hope  begins  when  I  keep  my 
eyes  to  the  ground  like  the  tax  collector  and  pray, 
"God,  be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner"  (Luke  18:13). 

Hope  also  rests  in  corporate  attention  to  rac- 
ism. Representatives  of  nine  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  institutions  who  took  part  in 
the  Damascus  Road  antiracism  project  last  year 
issued  a  challenge  to  the  church  and  its  insti- 
tutions: "to  aggressively  work  at  dismantling 
racism."  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries  responded  to  that  call  in  March  by 
approving  two  policies:  one  to  create  a  perma- 
nent antiracism  team  and  one  to  require  a 
periodic  "antiracism  audit  of  all  MBCM  minis- 
tries and  programs." 

In  a  society  in  which  75  percent  of  European 
Americans  think  of  themselves  as  more  intelli- 
gent, less  lazy,  and  less  prone  to  violence  than 
African  Americans  and  Latinos  (Blueprint  for 
Social  Justice),  anything  less  than  "aggressive 
work"  against  the  prejudices  of  ourselves  and 
others  signals  consent.  We  must  be  clear:  racism 
isn't  only  the  flagrant  hostility  of  white  hate 
groups  that  surges  like  floodwaters  around  North 
Dakota  towns.  It  is  also  the  low  dripping  of  a  fau- 
cet, the  seemingly  innocuous  comments  about 
"keeping  things  the  way  they've  always  been,"  the 
definitions  of  white  as  purity  and  black  as  sin. 

Racism  will  not  go  away  through  either  insti- 
tutional defensiveness  that  says,  "we  worked 
through  that  during  the  '60s,"  or  through  blithe 
individual  claims  that  we  are  "color-blind." 
Such  assertions  can  be  well  intentioned  and 
sincere;  but  sinister  motivation  and  a  penchant 
for  screaming  racial  epithets  aren't  required  for 
race  prejudice  to  thrive.  It  can  breed  in  the 
warmth  of  homogeneous  communities,  in  the 
comfort  I  receive  from  relating  to  people  just 
like  me,  in  rosy  pretendings  that  racism  dwells 
only  under  white  hoods. — vsw 
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Questions  Jesus  asked  (5): 

How  many  loaves 
do  you  have? 

It  is  ironic  that  even  amidst  phenomenal 
abundance,  we  function  with  a  men- 
tality of  scarcity.  Just  ask  someone  to 
contribute  to  a  worthy  charitable  cause. 


£X"TT  "There  are  we  to  get  enough  bread  in 
% J\l  the  desert  to  feed  so  great  a  crowd?" 
Y  Y  (Matt.  15:33).  Jesus'  disciples  ask 
him  this  question  just  as  the  signs  of  the  reign 
of  God  have  been  extended  to  the  Gentiles. 
■■■■■■■M^^^^H    Mighty  works  of  healing  have  brought  speech, 
In  contrast  to  our  brothers  and  sisters  around  the         sight,  and  wholeness  to  people  who  were  previ- 
globe,  North  American  Mennonites  possess  scan-  ously  left  out.  Jesus  has  been  sitting  like  Moses 

dalous  amounts  of  what  the  economists  call  "dispos-  on  the  mountain,  teaching  the  crowds,  who  are 
able  income."  Might  it  be  that  Jesus  can  do  much  moved  to  praise  "the  God  of  Israel."  Fresh  from 
more  with  our  scarcity  than  with  our  excess?  another  encounter  with  a  perceptive  woman  of 

Canaan  whose  faith  was  great,  the  disciples 

  have  just  begun  to  digest  the  notion  that  even 

ALSO  IN  THIS  ISSUE  dogs  get  crumbs  in  the  household  of  a  good 

  master. 

But  the  setting  is  bleak — a  "desert"  with 
Steve  Carpenter:  limited  resources.  Moved  with  compassion, 

'Whoever  claims  to  live  in  him  Jesus  tests  the  disciples  with  his  desire  to  feed 

must  walk  as  Jesus  did'  6     the  weary  throng.  Suddenly,  in  their  own  wea- 
ry realism,  his  helpful  associates  fail  to  com- 
Keim  appointed  dean  prehend  or  count  on  the  power  that  is  present 

at  Goshen  (Ind.)  College   9     in  Jesus.  Busy  with  management  concerns,  the 

budding  disciples  realize  that  bread  in  the 
Immigrants  need  more  desert  is  impossible. 

than  legal  help,  MVSers  learn  11        Economies  are  like  that — they  teach  us  with 
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The  kingdom  of  God  has  boundaries 
marked  by  generosity.  We  can  let  go  and 
see  what  God  can  do  with  the  little  we 
thought  we  had  to  hold  so  tightly. 


dreary  familiarity  how  to  calculate  scarcity. 
The  fisherfolk  might  have  had  plenty  of 
supplies  at  the  beginning  of  this  wilderness 
venture.  For  the  first  day  or  two,  they  probably 
have  some  of  their  own  food  and  maybe  even 
enough  to  share.  What  foodstuff  remains  is 
hard  and  dry  by  now.  Jesus  should  know  that, 
but  he  stands,  patiently  inquiring  and  urging 
them  to  take  stock  of  their  actual  supplies. 
"How  much  do  you  really  have?" 

"Just  a  bit,  in  fact.  Seven  loaves,  that's  all. 
Oh,  and  a  few  small  fish,"  they  respond. 

At  some  point,  we  have  all  stood  like  these 
bewildered  ones.  The  size  of  the  problems 
we  face  is  often  staggering,  and  we 
keenly  feel  our  own  limitations  and  insecu- 
rities. This  is  not  mere  modesty  about  our 
humble  skills  and  abilities.  Economies  cycle 
and  spin,  sometimes  out  of  control — as  in  Bul- 
garia these  days,  where  money  is  worth  only  a 
third  of  what  it  was  two  weeks  earlier.  Against 
the  tides  of  the  stock  market  and  exchange 
rates,  our  forces  are  small  indeed. 

Yet  Jesus  lets  the 
question  dangle 
there,  drawing 
the  focus 
onto  what 
is  actu- 
ally 
avail- 
able. 
Even 
those 
little 
fish  are 
not  to  be 
scorned. 

We  do  indeed 
have  "something 
Is  it  enough — enough 
perhaps  even  to  share?  Jesus' 
blessing  clearly  comes  upon  the  willingness  to 
part  with  scarcity.  He  moves  us  into  abun- 
dance. "Little  is  much,  when  God  is  in  it." 

Several  other  biblical  figures  were  also 
pushed  to  reckon  with  the  reality  of  God's 
gracious  provision.  Moses,  what  is  that  you  hold 
in  your  hand?  Gideon,  how  much  mettle  do  you 
have  in  store  for  resisting  the  tyranny  of  the 
oppressors?  David,  what  can  a  little  shepherd 
do  with  five  pebbles?  Widow  of  Zarephath  near 
Sidon,  how  much  oil  and  meal  remain  in  the 
house  when  the  prophet  Elijah  comes  to  call? 
And,  Isaiah,  how  about  your  skills  in  speech? 


On  that  dusty  day  in  the  desert  near  Galilee, 
the  disciples  were  in  danger  of  reckoning  with 
Jesus  as  just  another  human  resource.  The 
loaves  and  fish  were  few  and  small.  The  new 
task  caught  them  off  balance. 

As  in  his  parable  of  the  buried  investment 
and  his  remark  on  the  widow's  lavish  small  gift 
at  the  temple,  Jesus  insists  that  we  reframe 
our  perception  with  gratitude  for  the  small 
gifts.  Taking  our  eyes  away  from  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problems,  he  redirects  our  gaze 
right  into  the  meager  store  of  real  provisions  in 
our  hands.  "Take  stock,"  he  urges,  "and  give 
thanks,  even  for  the  little  that  there  is." 

It  is  ironic  that  even  amidst  phenomenal 
abundance,  we  function  with  a  mentality  of 
scarcity.  One  can  put  it  to  the  test  by  asking 
neighbors  and  friends  for  contributions  to  a 
worthy  charitable  cause.  The  litany  of  compet- 
ing commitments  is  already  familiar:  costs  of 
health  care,  children's  education,  job  insecuri- 
ty, a  lavish  building  program  at  church,  retire- 
ment anxiety.  Everyone  is  "strapped  right 

now."  Things  are  "tight,"  we  say. 
Yet  the  economy  in 
much  of  North 
America  is 
thriving, 
unemploy- 
ment 
rates  are 
rela- 
tively 
low,  and 


our 
people 
have 
higher 
levels  of  train- 
ing and  education 
than  ever  before.  Is 
there  a  contradiction  here? 
Observers  tell  us  that  we  have 
been  shifting  our  charitable  giving  away  from 
large  and  distant  programs  toward  efforts 
closer  to  home.  John  and  Sylvia  Ronsvalle,  in 
their  book  Behind  Stained  Glass  Windows: 
Money  Dynamics  in  the  Church,  report  on  their 
research  into  the  giving  patterns  in  1 1  main- 
line Protestant  denominations  and  15  conser- 
vative and  evangelical  bodies.  The  mainline 
groups  are  in  such  decline  during  the  past  25 
years  that,  if  current  trends  continue,  they  may 
actually  come  down  to  zero  members  and  no 
funds  for  anything  beyond  themselves  in  less 
than  half  a  century.  Even  the  conservative  and 
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This  article  continues  a  series  on  the  questions  which  Jesus  asked 
during  his  life  on  earth.  Taken  from  the  four  Gospels,  12  ques- 
tions form  the  basis  for  articles  by  12  different  authors.  These 
questions  are: 


evangelical  groups,  the  Rons- 
valles  find,  have  experienced  a 
decline  both  in  membership 
growth  and  per-member  giving 
for  overseas  ministries.  Believ- 
ers are  steadily  shrinking  their 
support  for  programs  and  tasks 
beyond  themselves. 

Mennonite  assimilation  to  the 
affluence  of  our  society  makes 
us  part  of  the  same  picture.  We 
too  hear  of  budget  crunches  in 
institutions  which  formerly  en- 
joyed widespread  and  often  un- 
wavering support.  Have  we 
grown  "weary  in  doing  what  is 
right,"  as  Paul  warned  the  Gala- 
tians? 

This  is  not  to  advocate  un- 
critical provision  for  everything 
our  program  administrators  may 
project.  We  must  test  our  agencies  carefully  as 
they  discern  directions  for  the  tasks  we've  as- 
signed them.  But  Jesus  still  stands  there,  asking 
what  we  have  brought  with  us  on  the  pilgrimage 
of  faith:  "How  many  loaves  do  you  have?" 

Bread  in  the  desert  was  not  just  a  healthful 
snack.  It  harkens  back  to  one  of  the  founding 
miracles  in  Hebrew  history,  a  source  of  forma- 
tion into  God's  special  people.  Moses  had  led 
the  newborn  Israelite  crowd  into  the  desert  and 
up  the  mountain  for  careful  teaching  from  God. 
In  Matt.  15:33,  Jesus  has  just  echoed  the  scene, 
but  in  a  Gentile  region,  probably  with  a  mixed 
multitude.  Yet  the  disciples  don't  catch  on  very 
quickly.  Both  Mark  and  Matthew  record  their 
prolonged  bewilderment  "about  the  loaves." 

Jesus  is  building  the  new  inclusion  here, 
precisely  where  his  followers  would  have 
expected  to  use  long-established  barriers 
against  "outsiders."  Eating  together  in  the 
desert  with  a  motley  band  of  stragglers  from 
the  region,  they  begin  to  sense  the  shape  of  the 
new  kingdom,  one  where  Gentiles  also  get  a 
share.  But  the  lesson  is  too  heavy.  Jesus' 
compassion  for  the  aliens,  immigrants,  and 
marginal  folk  is  just  not  contagious  enough. 
Perhaps  later,  in  the  new  wine  of  Pentecost, 
after  Cornelius  joins  and  Paul  has  spread  the 
mission  across  the  Mediterranean  basin — 
perhaps  only  then  do  the  original  fisherfolk 
come  back  to  this  scene  and  realize  how  Jesus 
was  outlining  his  agenda  for  a  new  nation  that 
day  in  the  desert.  Care  for  the  "other"  has  a 
lengthy  learning  curve. 


Why  are  you  so  afraid? 

Do  you  love  me  more  than  these?   

Who  touched  me? 

What  do  you  want  me  to  do  for  you?  /  QuesCfODS 
How  many  loaves  do  you  have?         I  jesus 
Who  set  me  to  be  a  judge  over  you?   V  ASKeO 

Who  do  you  say  that  I  am?   

Is  it  lawful  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath? 
Could  you  not  keep  watch  one  hour? 
Do  you  want  to  be  healed? 
Who  are  my  mother  and  my  brothers? 
What  is  your  name? 
Your  reactions  to  this  series  are  welcomed.  They  will  be 
printed  in  "Readers  Say"  in  subsequent  issues.  Send  them  to 
Questions,  Gospel  Herald,  616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA 
15683.  E-mail:  GHerald°/omph@mcimail.com. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


By  any  historical  standards,  our  current 
wealth  is  astonishing.  In  contrast  with  our 
brothers  and  sisters  around  the  globe,  North 
American  Mennonites  possess  scandalous 
amounts  of  what  the  economists  call  "dispos- 
able income."  Far  beyond  the  necessities  of  food 
and  clothing  and  shelter,  we  are  providing  for 
ourselves  at  a  pace  that  shows  consumption 
run  amok.  What  is  this  panic?  Why  such  inse- 
curity amid  plenty?  Might  it  be  that  Jesus  can 
do  much  more  with  our  scarcity  than  with  our 
excess? 

The  Ronsvalles  point  to  an  apparently  simple 
measure  for  the  contrast  between  material  con- 
sumption in  North  America  and  the  needs  of 
our  fellow  human  beings.  Some  "35,000  children 
are  dying  around  the  globe  each  day,  many  from 
poverty-related  causes."  UNICEF  advises  that 
most  of  these  deaths  could  be  prevented  by  a 
careful  expenditure  of  just  $2.5  million  per  year. 
That  is  just  the  amount  the  United  States 
spends  on  chewing  gum  every  year. 

Jesus  "took  the  seven  loaves  and  the  fish; 
and  after  giving  thanks  he  broke  them  and 
gave  them  to  the  disciples,  and  the  disciples 
gave  them  to  the  crowds." 

The  kingdom  of  God  has  boundaries  marked 
by  gratitude  and  generosity.  We  can  rejoice,  let 
go,  and  see  what  God  can  do  with  the  little  we 
thought  we  had  to  hold  so  tightly. 

Gerald  Shenk  is  professor  of  church  and  society 
at  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.  He  and  his  wife,  Sara  Wenger  Shenk,  have 
three  children. 
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O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  your 
works!  In  wisdom  you  have 
made  them  all;  the  earth  is  full 

of  your  creatures  May  the 

glory  of  the  Lord  endure  forever; 

may  the  Lord  rejoice  in  his 
works—Psalm  104:24,  31,  NRSV 
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READERS  SAY 


Thanks  for  the  new  series  about 
the  questions  of  Jesus.  In  our 
greedy,  war-making  culture,  it  is 
more  important  for  us  to  ask  the  right 
questions  than  to  dispense  answers  or 
sacraments. 

I  was  disturbed  by  the  patronizing 
attitude  of  Don  Blosser  toward  the 
families  at  the  fishermens'  funeral 
( Why  Are  You  So  Afraid?,  Apr.  22). 
"Although  I  didn't  agree  with  that  kind 
of  'it  was  God's  will'  theology,  I  was  im- 
pressed with  their  faith,"  he  writes. 
What  kind  of  God's-will  theology  would 
Blosser  approve  of? 

Of  course,  there  is  room  for  more 
precise  definition  about  what  we  mean 
by  God's  will.  For  example,  are  we 
talking  about  God's  commandments  or 
about  God's  sovereignty?  But  why  can't 
Blosser  agree  that  there  is  nothing 
accidental  or  coincidental  about  what 
happens?  Does  he  think  we  humans  or 
the  powers  are  more  sovereign  than 
God?  A  denial  of  predestination  is  a 
premature  answer:  it  would  be  better 
to  be  like  Job  and  ask  our  sovereign 
God  our  many  questions! 

I  am  particularly  suspicious  of  Blos- 
ser's  distinction  between  faith  and  the- 
ology. This  not  only  fosters  the  con- 
tinuing disparagement  of  theology  but 
assumes  an  unexplained  difference  be- 
tween what  we  happen  to  believe  and 
what  is  known  in  the  academy.  I  would 
deconstruct  that  difference  with  a 
question.  Do  those  with  a  theology 
which  denies  God's  sovereignty  prac- 
tice the  same  faith  as  those  of  us  who 
naively  know  that  God's  will  includes 
even  our  deaths? 
Mark  McCulley 
Ephrata,  Pa. 

Churches  can  transform  Memorial 
Day  by  commemorating  historic 
and  modern  Christian  martyrs, 
such  as  by  reading  from  Martyrs  Mir- 
ror. By  first  affirming  the  peace  testi- 
mony, it  should  be  safe  and  indeed 
salutary  to  appropriate  these  Civil  War 
sentiments  from  Abraham  Lincoln  for 
our  own  day:  "With  malice  toward 
none,  with  charity  for  all;  with  firm- 
ness in  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to 
finish  the  work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up 
the  nation's  wounds;  to  care  for  him 
who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and 
for  his  widow,  and  his  orphan — to  do 
all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a 
just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves 
and  with  all  nations."  'Battle'  can  be 


understood  in  a  variety  of  senses  (Eph. 
6:12),  including  President  Lincoln's. 

Jon  Olson 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

I liked  Ryan  Ahlgrim's  Easter  medi- 
tation, One  Day  We  Will  Find 
Jesus  'With  His  Skin  On'  (Apr. 
1 ).  I  identify  with  the  boy  who 
wanted — right  now — a  physical  Jesus. 
And  I  resonate  with  the  sensitive 
imagery  of  the  life-long  journey  to  Gali- 
lee to  meet  and  enjoy  forever  the  risen 
Jesus.  Seldom  does  one  find  such  a 
blend  of  good  theology  and  literary 
excellence. 

Stanley  Shenk 
Goshen,  Ind. 

The  End  is  Not  for  Us  to  Know 
("Mennobytes,"  Mar.  25).  I  would 
like  to  give  testimony  to  the 
blessings  we  have  received  during  our 
recent  study  in  the  book  of  Revelation. 
From  statements  like  "blessed  is  the 
one  who  reads"  and  "I  stand  at  the 
door  and  knock,"  to  "the  dwelling  of 
God  is  with  men"  and  "the  new  heaven 
and  the  new  earth":  Revelation  is  full 
of  wisdom  for  which  I  am  thankful. 
Wendell  Hostetler 
Orrville,  Ohio 

We  have  been  hearing  a  lot  from 
the  church  these  days  that 
calls  us  to  "healing  and  hope." 
This  is  a  great  vision,  and  it  gives  us 
worthy  goals  to  work  on. 

This  vision  raises  several  questions, 
however,  for  our  consideration  and 
work.  Can  the  church  have  a  clear 
vision  for  the  days  ahead  without  a 
vision  of  God's  call  to  be  a  holy  people? 
Is  it  possible  for  the  church  to  really 
have  healing  with  or  without  first 
having  a  call  and  commitment  to  holi- 
ness? Can  there  be  a  living  hope  with- 
out a  holy  life? 
Paul  O.  King 
Fresno,  Ohio 

T  llinois  Conference  Places  Two 
I  Churches  Under  Discipline  (Apr. 
-L  15):  The  mood  in  Illinois  Confer- 
ence begs  for  other  models  of  restoring 
health  when  passing  bylaws  to  disci- 
pline two  congregations  with  members 
practicing  homosexuality.  Here  are 
some  ideas: 

Practice  listening:  as  North  Ameri- 
can Mennonites  learned  to  listen  and 
learn  from  the  "still  small  voice  of  Cal- 
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cutta,"  we  must  discern  how  "the 
others"  seek  to  be  faithful  in  new  con- 
texts of  ministry. 

Practice  dialogue:  three  years  of 
"one-way"  telling  others  what  is  wrong 
must  be  replaced  by  "going  there  to: 
gether." 

Practice  conflict  resolution:  we  must 
resolve  family  conflicts  before  laying 
down  the  law. 

Practice  larger  learning:  homo- 
sexuality is  best  understood  in  the  con- 
text of  a  study  of  sexuality. 

Practice  learning  from  the  larger 
church:  we  must  accept  the  help  of- 
fered by  churchwide  boards  and  the 
model  of  the  Jerusalem  Conference. 

Practice  not  proof-texting:  we  must 
not  pick  out  one  sin  from  the  list  and 
then  not  discipline  prejudice,  milita- 
rism, sexism,  nationalism,  and  afflu- 
ence. We  must  create  a  new  precedent 
for  expelling  a  congregation  based  on 
Revelation  2. 

Practice  not  using  pressure:  we  must 
not  threaten  that  we  will  leave  if  the 
conference  does  not  pass  this  or  that. 

Practice  not  selecting  Holy  Spirit 
endorsements:  we  must  not  claim, 
"This  year's  vote  is  God's  will;  the  last 
two  years'  votes  weren't." 

Practice  consensus:  we  must  not 
vote  a  new  by-law  of  such  import  with 
a  20-minute  discussion  limit. 

LeRoy  and  Pauline  Kennel 

Schaumburg,  III. 

I am  immensely  grateful  for  your 
publication  of  Calvin  Shenk's  ar- 
ticle, Who  Do  We  Blame  for 
Jesus'  Death?  (Mar.  25).  This  is  a 
clear  call  to  test  our  attitudes;  Chris- 
tians have  for  so  long  found  reasons  in 
their  faith  to  hate  Jews.  So  much 
wrong  has  been  done  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  and  we  may  be  ignorant  of  this 
history.  As  a  result,  we  fail  to  under- 
stand the  pain  and  fear  that  Jews  still 
feel  in  the  company  of  Christians  to- 
day. 

Let  us  seek  to  overcome  those  errors 
and  to  live  out  the  true  meaning  of  the 
cross.  As  Shenk  writes,  "We  all  share 
guilt  for  Christ's  death,  and  his  blood 
is  on  us  all." 

As  I  write  this  on  the  first  day  of 
Passover,  I  pray  that  our  lives  and 
witness  will  be  strong  enough  to  con- 
vince our  Jewish  neighbors  that  we  do 
not  blame  them  for  Jesus'  death. 

Lydia  Samatar 

South  Orange,  N.J. 


New  immigration  law  needs  response 


Many  of  our  fellow  believers  in 
the  United  States  are  faced 
with  a  legal  and  personal 
crisis  which  seems  overwhelming  to 
them  and  to  us.  Last  year,  Congress 
passed  a  sweeping  new  immigration 
law.  Its  harsh  provisions  are  now 
taking  effect.  Between  Apr.  1  and 
Sept.  30  of  this  year,  our  brothers 
and  sisters  in  the  church  and  mil- 
lions of  others  whose  immigration 
papers  are  incomplete  must  decide 
whether  to  return  to  their  country  of 
origin  or  face  summary  deportation 
(now  called  "removal")  if  they  re- 
main in  the  U.S. 

For  the  first  time  in  this  century, 
America  will  have  a  class  of  perma- 
nently illegal  aliens  with  no  hope  of 
a  better  life.  For  countless  Chris- 
tians, the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  (INS)  crackdown 
under  the  new  law  is  similar  to  the 
persecution  following  the  martyr- 
dom of  Stephen,  when  Saul  and 
others  in  power  were  "ravaging  the 
church  by  entering  house  after 
house,  dragging  off  both  men  and 
women"  (Acts  8  and  11).  We  must 
respond. 

We  who  sign  this  letter  have  met 
at  Reba  Place  Church,  May  2-3,  to 
hear  stories,  pray,  share  perspectives, 
and  seek  the  Lord's  will  about  this 
crisis.  Some  of  us  are  threatened  with 
"removal."  Others  work  with  count- 
less situations  in  which  families  have 
experienced  or  are  at  risk  of  sudden 
and  forcible  separation.  We  have 
listened  to  reports  of  INS  raids  in 
Virginia,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Georgia, 
and  South  Carolina.  We  have  heard 
stories  such  as  that  of  one  husband 
deported  to  Guatemala  for  three  days 
before  his  wife  here  knew  where  he 
was.  We  have  heard  of  17  INS  visits 
to  factories  in  the  Goshen  area  alone, 
with  more  raids  expected. 

We  have  been  convicted  that  as 


fellow  Christians  in  the  U.S.,  we 
all — with  citizenship  papers  or  with- 
out them — are  members  of  the  one 
body  of  Christ.  As  we  have  sought 
ways  to  stand  together  in  the  strong 
solidarity  of  the  body  of  Christ,  we 
have  found  that  there  are  few  legal 
strategies  that  can  prevent  the  dis- 
membering of  our  body.  We  who 
have  gathered  are  clear  that  our 
first  loyalty  is  to  God  and  our 
Christian  brothers  and  sisters,  even 
if  that  may  cause  us  to  violate  im- 
migration laws. 

We  are  only  at  the  beginning 
of  a  serious  response  to  the 
present  situation.  Probably 
like  you,  we  have  only  recently  be- 
come aware  of  how  serious  it  is.  We 
are  currently  considering  many  dif- 
ferent types  of  responses.  We  en- 
courage you  to  do  the  same.  We  our- 
selves are  not  sure  yet  where  we 
will  be  led  as  we  follow  the  Lord  on 
this  matter,  but  we  are  very  clear 
that  we  cannot  refuse  to  walk  the 
path.  Some  of  the  actions  we  are 
considering  are: 

1.  Congregations  could  adopt 
immigrant  families,  either  legal  or 
illegal,  to  enter  into  real  relation- 
ships with  them  and  share  the 
struggle  of  our  threatened  brothers 
and  sisters. 

2.  Congregations  could  recognize 
the  realities  of  subsistence  for  im- 
migrant brothers  and  sisters  and 
choose  to  hire,  or  encourage  their 
employer  members  to  hire,  "ille- 
gals," choosing  to  obey  God  rather 
than  the  dictates  of  our  govern- 
ment. 

3.  When  families  of  our  brothers 
and  sisters  are  separated  by  INS 
officials,  congregations  could  engage 
in  mutual  aid  to  sustain  them. 

We  invite  you  to  pray  with  us, 
contact  us,  and  join  with  us! 


Gloria  Nafziger 
Ron  Collins 
Jose  Elizalde 
Nicolas  Augustia 
Rebecca  Logan 
Francie  Hernandez 
Christine  H.  Kauffman 
Harold  Nussbaum 
Brad  Flecke 


Julius  Belser 
Jim  Hershberger 
Blake  Byler  Ortman 
Angel  Rafael  Ocasio 
Rebecca  Yoder  Neufeld 
Don  Mosley 
Kathy  Blair 

Maria  Eugenia  Taborda 
Ingrid  Schultz 


Vicky  Martinez 
Rosalyn  F.  Groff 
Ken  Roth 
Oscar  Carvajal 
Marcela  Carvajal 
Allan  Howe 
David  Janzen 
Tim  Amstutz 
Samuel  Lopez 
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From  the  military  to  the  Mennonite  church: 


Whoever  claims  to  live  in  him 


Perhaps  the  important  question  is: 
'Should  a  Christian  serve  in  the  mili- 
tary?* As  Paul  says:  'All  things  are  law- 
ful but  not  all  things  are  expedient.  * 

by  Steve  Carpenter 


When  I  was  a  young  cadet  serving  in  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard,  I  read  with  rapt 
interest  a  pamphlet  titled,  May  a 
Christian  Serve  in  the  Military?  The  writer, 
General  William  G.  Harrison,  was  a  highly 
respected  military  officer  and  a  Christian. 

At  the  time,  I  was  contemplating  whether  to 
remain  at  the  Academy  for  my  junior  year, 
thereby  committing  myself  to  five  years  of 
military  service  as  a  Coast  Guard  officer,  or  to 
resign  and  transfer  to  another  college.  General 
Harrison's  essay  and  the  counsel  of  Christian 
Coast  Guard  officers  persuaded  me  that  mili- 
tary service  was  consistent  with  my  Christian 
faith.  It's  just  now,  more  than  20  years  later, 
that  I  am  reconsidering  that  position. 

My  personal  journey  through  the  Coast  Guard 
has  been  varied  and  excit- 
ing. It  was  fueled  by  my 
sense  of  call  to  be  a  mis- 
sionary within  the  Coast 
Guard.  My  first  tour  as  an 
ensign  was  as  a  deck 
watch  officer  on  an  ocean- 
going buoy  tender  in 
Guam.  The  commanding 
officer  was  a  nominal 
Christian,  willing  to  use 
the  ship's  buoy  deck  and 
cargo  holds  to  carry  donat- 
ed food,  books,  clothing, 
vehicles,  and  even  a  boat 
to  inaccessible  locales.  On 
a  "not-to-interfere-with- 
operations"  basis,  we  de- 
livered tons  of  supplies  to 
schools  and  remote 
missionary  outposts  on 
the  islands  of  Truk,  Pon- 
ape,  Kosrae,  Peleliu,  and 
many  other  parts  of  Mi- 
cronesia. I  met  American 
missionaries  in  these  re- 
mote places  and  began  a 


lifelong  friendship  with  a  young  Filipino,  then 
attending  Far  Eastern  Bible  Institute  and 
Seminary.  He  went  on  to  become  a  pastor  and 
church  planter  in  Manila  and  is  now  a  mis- 
sionary in  Spain. 

These  missionary  support  activities  probably 
would  not  have  happened  had  there  not  been 
Christians  in  the  wardroom  of  that  ship.  But  I 
began  to  question  if  it's  a  Christian's  place  to 
occupy  the  wardroom,  the  cockpit  of  a  fighter 
plane,  or  anywhere  else  in  the  ranks  of  a  mili- 
tary organization.  What  I  was  convinced  of 
more  than  20  years  ago,  I'm  not  so  sure  of 
anymore.  My  uncertainty  is  caused  by  a  fresh 
reading  of  Scripture  and  comes  from  a  closer 
examination  of  the  example  of  Jesus. 

In  Luke  7:1-10,  Jesus  heals  the  centurion's 
servant  and  commends  him  for  his  faith  with- 
out saying  anything  about  his  military  career. 
Before  assuming  that  this  silence  is  implicit 
approval  of  military  employment,  as  General 
Harrison  did,  I  considered  the  account  of  the 
woman  caught  in  adultery  recorded  in  John 
7:53 — 8:11.  Jesus  does  not  explicitly  condemn 
her  for  her  profession  but  declares,  "Go  and 
leave  your  life  of  sin."  His  style  is  non-judg- 
mental. 

In  the  encounter  with  the  centurion,  Jesus' 
amazement  seems  to  imply  that  he  didn't  ex- 


As  a  young  cadet 
in  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  Steve  Car- 
penter began  to 
question  the 
consistency  of  his 
military  involve- 
ments and  his 
Christian  commit- 
ment. "I  came  to  a 
turning  point  in 
my  thinking  about 
peaceful  non- 
resistance  through 
weekly  small 
group  Bible 
studies, "  says 
Carpenter.  "I 
began  to  see  his 
[Jesus']  example  of 
nonresistance  as  a 
spiritual  disci- 
pline that  should 
be  normative  for 
Christian 
disciples. "  Car- 
penter retires  from 
the  Coast  Guard 
in  June. 
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must  walk  as  Jesus  did9 


pect  to  find  such  faith  outside  of  Israel,  espe- 
cially not  in  such  a  brutal  profession.  It  was, 
after  all,  the  Roman  soldiers  who  crucified  our 
Lord.  Jesus'  encounter  with  the  centurion  is 
similar  to  the  account  of  the  Canaanite  woman 
in  Matt.  15:21-28,  whose  faith  brought  healing 
despite  her  low  position  as  both  a 
woman  and  a  non-Jew. 

I  knew  I  had  to  be  cautious,  howev- 
er, in  reading  too  much  into  Jesus'  si- 
lence concerning  the  centurion's  mili- 
tary profession.  It  is  far  better  to 
build  doctrine  on  clear  statements 
rather  than  on  what  is  only  implied. 

May  a  Christian  serve  in  the  mili- 
tary? General  Harrison's  essay  and 
Jesus'  encounter  with  the  centurion 
seemed  to  say  "yes,"  but  the  early 
church  didn't  think  so.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  a  single  Christian  sol- 
dier after  New  Testament  times 
until  about  A.D.  170. 

Perhaps  that  is  the  more  important  question: 
Should  a  Christian  serve  in  the  military?  Paul's 
admonition,  found  in  1  Cor.  6:12,  is  wise  coun- 
sel here:  "All  things  are  lawful  but  not  all 
things  are  expedient." 

In  1980  I  attended  a  Bible  study  in  Hawaii 
that  was  composed  of  Navy  and  Coast  Guard 
officers  and  their  families,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Officers'  Christian  Fellowship.  After  an 
evening  of  Scripture  study  and  fellowship,  one 
Naval  officer  jokingly  remarked,  "It's  hard  to 
believe  we're  all  trained  killers."  The  truth  and 
irony  of  his  humor  struck  me.  If  God's  plan  is 
for  those  who  call  Jesus  Lord  to  be  like  Christ, 
can  Christians  continue  to  submit  their  intel- 
lect and  energy  to  an  institution  whose  primary 
purpose  is  to  kill  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of 
nations  opposed  to  U.S.  political  interests? 

I vividly  remember  gathering  with  other 
Christians,  some  of  whom  were  Mennonites, 
and  watching  the  dramatic  film  The  Day 
After,  about  a  nuclear  destruction  of  Atlanta.  I 
was  struck  by  the  scenes  of  the  Air  Force 
officers  operating  the  missile  silos  and  launch- 
ing a  counterattack.  I  asked  then,  and  I  con- 
tinue to  wonder,  "Can  a  Christian,  in  good 
conscience,  operate  the  missile  silos  that  re- 
lease nuclear  weapons  on  unsuspecting  millions 
of  combatants  and  civilians?"  I  am  surprised 
that  more  Christians  in  the  military  aren't 
asking  the  same  question. 

Perhaps  they  don't  ask  these  questions  be- 
cause of  the  unswerving  loyalty  that  is  im- 


planted in  every  recruit  and  officer  candidate 
during  entry-level  training.  Maybe  it  is  due  to 
the  patriotism  and  national  pride  instilled  by 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  military  ceremo- 
ny and  protocol.  Their  silence  may  be  fueled  by 
the  fear  of  reprisal  for  disobedience  or  even  the 
slightest  sign  of  disloyalty. 
Or  perhaps  the  individual 
is  willing  to  do  whatever  it 
takes  to  promote  her  or  his 
own  career.  During  the 
period  of  conscription  in 
the  U.S.,  when  General 
Harrison  first  penned  his 
treatise,  many  Christians 
felt  compelled  to  serve  in 
the  military  because  of  the 
apostle  Paul's  teaching 
concerning  submission  to 
the  governing  authorities. 
The  draft  ended  decades 
ago,  however.  Certainly, 
some  are  driven  into  military  service  because  of 
their  economic  situation  or  by  the  lack  of 
opportunity  elsewhere. 


Jesus  calls  us  to 
holiness  and  a 
lifestyle  that  is 
radically  different 
from  the  world 
around  us.  We 
must  not  let  go  of 
it,  for  we  are  to  be 
salt  to  the  world. 


T 


Ihe  best  argument  as  to  why  Christians 
should  serve  in  the  military  is  that,  as 
vessels  of  God,  they  help  hold  back  evil. 
Where  the  Holy  Spirit  is  present,  evil  is  re- 
strained. Without  a  Christian  influence,  the 
horrible  atrocities  of  war  would  only  be  worse. 
Perhaps,  like  Esther,  a  Christian  officer  may  be 
placed  in  a  certain  key  leadership  position 
expressly  to  provide  the  voice  of  restraint 
needed  to  avert  greater  tragedy. 

I  came  to  a  turning  point  in  my  thinking 
about  peaceful  nonresistance  through  weekly 
small  group  Bible  studies.  Each  spring  our 
pastors  preach  through  a  book  of  the  Bible  and 
encourage  small  groups  to  work  through  an 
accompanying  study  guide  during  the  week.  As 
my  small  group  studied  the  life  and  teaching  of 
Jesus,  I  began  to  see  his  example  of  nonre- 
sistance as  a  spiritual  discipline  that  should  be 
normative  for  Christian  disciples.  I  recognized 
nonresistance  as  a  practice  that  I  needed  to 
cultivate  in  my  life,  similar  to  the  spiritual 
disciplines  of  prayer,  study,  fasting,  and  silence 
described  by  Richard  Foster  in  his  book 
Celebration  of  Discipline. 

I  became  increasingly  convinced  that  Jesus 
teaches  nonresistance.  In  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  he  declares,  "Blessed  are  the  peacemak- 
ers" and  tells  us  to  turn  the  other  cheek  and 
love  our  enemies.  He  not  only  teaches  nonre- 
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sistance  but  practices  it,  even  to  the  point  of  his 
own  death.  Jesus  commands  his  disciple  in  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane  when  he  said,  "Put  your 
sword  back  in  its  place  ...  for  all  who  draw  the 
sword  will  die  by  the  sword"  (Matt.  26:52). 

In  his  letter  to  the  church  in  Rome,  the 
apostle  Paul,  as  he  often  does,  expounds  on  the 
theological  implications  of  Christ's  life  and 
teaching.  "Do  not  be  overcome  by  evil,  but 
overcome  evil  with  good."  This  implies  that  only 
good  is  strong  enough  to  overcome  evil,  both 
theologically  and 
pragmatically. 

John  proclaims 
that  "whoever 
claims  to  live  in  him 
must  walk  as  Jesus 
did"  (1  John  2:6). 
This  calls  for  radical 
living,  both  person- 
ally and  profession- 
ally. Jesus  himself 
warns  against  serv- 
ing two  masters.  He 
calls  us  to  live  inte- 
grated lives  in 
which  our  occupa- 
tions are  consistent 
with  our  words. 

In  light  of  all  this, 
how  can  Christians 
in  the  armed  forces 
continue  to  serve? 
General  Harrison,  in  his  booklet,  states,  "I  there- 
fore believe  that  the  military  profession  is  a  legiti- 
mate one.  I  feel  no  twinge  of  conscience  in  the 
matter,  although  my  conscience  frequently  bothers 
me  excessively  in  other  matters." 

I agree  with  General  Harrison's  premise  that 
a  person  should  not  violate  his  or  her  con- 
science. Just  because  a  person's  conscience 
doesn't  bother  him  or  her,  however,  doesn't 
necessarily  mean  that  the  action  is  right.  Scrip- 
ture is  the  standard  by  which  a  Christian's 
actions  are  judged,  not  by  the  individual's 
conscience. 

My  journey  toward  nonresistance  was  also 
influenced  by  Myron  S.  Augsburger,  Menno- 
nite  evangelist  and  pastor  emeritus  of  Wash- 
ington Community  Fellowship  where  I  wor- 
ship. Fifteen  years  ago,  before  I  knew  him,  I 
was  exposed  to  his  thinking  when  I  read  Four 
Christian  Views  of  War.  He  explains  that  "the 
Bible,  as  God's  written  Word,  is  not  a  flat 
book.  As  an  unfolding  revelation,  it  finds  the 


Steve  and  Christine  with  their  daughter,  Janelle. 


culmination  in  Christ  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment." 

The  Old  Testament  records  that  God  com- 
manded Israel  to  fight  wars.  In  a  historic  con- 
text, however,  this  was  God's  direct  command 
to  a  theocratic  nation.  Today,  God  no  longer 
works  exclusively  through  the  nation  of  Israel, 
but  globally,  transnationally,  and  transcultu- 
rally.  God's  kingdom  and  people  extend  to  and 
operate  within  every  nation — even  the  nations 
the  U.S.  government  may  fight  against.  There- 
fore, Christians 
should  not  parti- 
cipate in  war  that 
kills  enemy  soldiers 
who  may  be  believ- 
ers. Even  if  the 
opposing  forces  are 
not  Christians,  they 
are  still  people  for 
whom  Christ  died. 
The  great  com- 
mission urges  us  to 
win  them  to  Christ, 
not  destroy  them 
with  our  weapons. 
Many  members  of 
conservative,  evan- 
gelical Christian 
churches  would  be 
quite  surprised  to 
learn  that  Men- 
nonite  Churches 
are  debating  about  accepting  active-duty  mili- 
tary people  into  church  membership.  Many 
evangelicals  do  not  realize  that  congregations 
in  the  Mennonite,  Brethren,  and  Quaker 
traditions  maintain  a  pacifist  stance  and  see 
military  service  as  anathema  to  Christ's 
teaching  and  example. 

Jesus  calls  us  to  holiness  and  a  lifestyle  that  is 
radically  different  from  the  world  around  us.  We 
must  hold  onto  Christ's  teaching  about  nonresis- 
tance. Many  in  the  evangelical  churches  have 
never  learned  or  have  quickly  forgotten  this  as- 
pect of  discipleship.  The  Anabaptist  witness  is 
important  to  the  rest  of  Christ's  church  and  to  our 
world.  We  must  not  let  go  of  it,  for  if  the  salt  loses 
its  saltiness,  how  can  it  be  made  salty  again? 

Steve  Carpenter  is  a  Coast  Guard  officer  and 
quality  management  specialist  at  the  National 
Pollution  Funds  Center  in  Arlington,  Va.  He 
retires  from  the  Coast  Guard  in  June.  He  and 
his  wife,  Christine,  lead  worship  at  Washington 
Community  Fellowship  in  Washington,  D.C. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Paul  Keim  to  begin  as  new  academic  dean  at  Goshen  College  in  July 


Goshen,  Ind.  (GC) — Paul  A.  Keim,  a 
Goshen-area  native  and  authority  in 
Near  East  languages  and  civilizations, 
will  return  home  to  be  academic  dean 
at  Goshen  College. 

Keim's  appointment  came  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  a  faculty-student  search 
committee  and  was  approved  by  the  GC 
board  of  overseers.  Presently  academic 
dean  and  professor  of  languages  and  reli- 
gion at  Hesston  (Kan.)  College,  he  begins 
his  assignment  at  GC  in  July. 

Keim  received  his  bachelor's  degree 
from  Goshen  College,  a  master  of  divin- 
ity degree  from  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminary,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  a 
doctorate  from  Harvard  University.  In 
addition  to  having  taught  at  Hesston, 
he  was  on  the  faculty  at  the  College  of 
Charleston,  Charleston,  S.C.;  Indiana 

GC  delegates  to  gather 
for  assembly  in  Winnipeg 

Newton,  Kan.  (GCMC) — General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church  (GC)  delegates 
will  gather  this  July  in  Winnipeg  for  what 
is  likely  to  be  the  last  time  meeting  sepa- 
rately from  the  Mennonite  Church. 

Winnipeg  '97,  a  series  of  conferences 
and  related  events,  will  include  special 
sessions  for  GC  delegates  from  July  6 
to  July  8.  The  next  assembly,  to  be  held 
in  1999,  will  be  joint  with  the  Menno- 
nite Church,  with  integration  of  the 
two  denominations  expected  to  follow. 

Transformed  in  Christ.  The  GC  dele- 
gate sessions  during  Winnipeg  '97,  which 
have  the  theme  "Transformed  in  Christ," 
will  include  worship,  fellowship,  business, 
and  planning.  The  primary  business 
agenda  will  be  integration.  A  number  of 
other  events  will  take  place  during  Winni- 
peg '97,  including  a  youth  convention. 

The  Conference  of  Mennonites  in 
Canada  (CMC)  95th  annual  meeting 
takes  place  from  July  3  to  6.  A  highlight 
of  this  year's  CMC  sessions  is  the  50th 
anniversary  celebration  of  Canadian 
Mennonite  Bible  College  in  Winnipeg. 

The  CMC  Ministers'  Conference  is 
scheduled  for  July  3,  with  a  keynote  ad- 
dress by  John  E.  Toews,  president  of 
Conrad  Grebel  College  in  Waterloo,  Ont. 

Winnipeg,  a  city  of  about  600,000,  is 
home  to  more  than  40  Mennonite  church- 
es, 18  of  which  are  hosting  Winnipeg  '97. 
The  Conference  of  Mennonites  in  Mani- 
toba is  also  hosting  the  event. 

— Melanie  A.  Zuercher 


University;  and  Harvard  University. 
His  primary  teaching  areas  have  been 
Bible,  religion,  and  biblical  Hebrew. 

Campus  response.  Keim  was  on 
Goshen's  campus  to  interact  with  faculty 
and  students  on  May  7.  Responses  to 
him  were  very  positive,  said  Ron  Milne, 
professor  of  mathematics  and  head  of  the 
search  committee.  "What  impressed  us 
about  Dr.  Keim  was  his  strong  scholar- 
ship and  his  commitment  to  the  Menno- 
nite Church  and  the  liberal  arts.  The  fac- 
ulty saw  him  as  an  inspirational  leader 
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Keim, 
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College. 


and  motivator,  and  students  found  him 
approachable  and  personable." 

President  Shirley  H.  Showalter 
praised  Keim's  scholarship  and  lead- 
ership qualities.  "He  brings  a  sharp  in- 
tellect matched  by  deep  commitment  to 
Christian  faith,  experience  matched  by 
youthful  vigor,  and  a  cosmopolitan 
view  of  the  world  matched  by  deep  fa- 
miliarity with  Goshen  College." 

Keim  has  had  extensive  experience 
working  and  studying  in  other  coun- 
tries. From  1980  to  1982  he  was  coun- 
try representative  in  Poland  for  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee. 

Keim's  travels,  education,  and  inter- 
ests have  made  him  a  specialist  in  lan- 
guage and  the  way  language  shapes 
perception.  He  knows  11  ancient  lan- 
guages, including  such  uncommon  ones 
as  Phoenician,  Moabite,  and  Old  South 
Arabian.  He  is  conversant  in  six  modern 
languages  and  is  a  reader  of  three  more. 

Keim  is  a  member  of  Pleasant  View 
Mennonite  Church,  Goshen.  He  is  mar- 
ried to  Julie  King  Keim,  and  they  are 
the  parents  of  two  daughters,  Anna 
Beth  and  Naomi  Ruth. — John  D.  Yoder 


Historians  celebrate  completion  of  Mennonite  series 

North  Newton,  Kan.  (BC) — It  was  a  harvest  festival  of  sorts.  With  the  work  fi- 
nally over,  the  historians  relaxed  and  reflected. 

A  conference  celebrating  two  decades  of  work  on  The  Mennonite  Experience  in 
America  (MEA)  series  was  held,  Apr.  25-26,  at  Bethel  College.  The  Mennonite  Li- 
brary and  Archives  at  Bethel  College  and  the  Center  for  Mennonite  Brethren 
Studies  at  Tabor  (Kan.)  College  hosted  the  event. 

"The  books  responded  to  two  needs:  one  internal  and  the  other  external,"  ex- 
plained Theron  Schlabach,  author  of  the  second  book  in  the  series  and  general  edi- 
tor and  executive  secretary  for  the  project.  "This  was  an  effort  to  see  the  Mennonite 
experience  as  a  whole,  but  externally  we  felt  we  must  tell  the  story,  being  conscious 
of  the  host  setting — the  country — in  which  the  Mennonite  story  developed." 

The  MEA  project  began  in  1975.  As  the  authors  of  the  four  volumes  carried  out 
their  research  and  writing,  Canadian  Mennonite  scholars  were  producing  a  three- 
volume  Mennonites  in  Canada  series. 

"There  have  been  few  activities  in  Mennonite  scholarship  as  collaborative  as 
this,"  said  Robert  Kreider,  who  chaired  the  steering  committee.  "As  writers  and 
editors,  we  were  constantly  challenged  by  suggestions.  At  times  it  was  vexatious, 
but  in  many  ways  it  was  empowering  to  all  of  us  involved." 

Uncovering  the  stories  of  the  cloud  of  witnesses.  James  Juhnke,  author  of 
volume  three  in  the  series,  notes  that  the  MEA  project  was  a  personal  pilgrimage 
as  well  as  a  denominational  project.  "We  learned  who  we  are  as  a  people  of  faith 
as  we  uncovered  the  stories  of  the  great  cloud  of  witnesses  in  our  past." 

The  series,  published  by  Herald  Press  from  1985  to  1996,  includes  Land,  Piety, 
Peoplehood:  The  Establishment  of  Mennonite  Communities  in  America,  1683-1 790 
by  Richard  K.  MacMaster;  Peace,  Faith,  Nation:  Mennonites  and  Amish  in  Nine- 
teenth-Century America  by  Theron  F.  Schlabach;  Vision,  Doctrine,  War:  Mennonite 
Identity  and  Organization  in  America,  1890-1930  by  James  C.  Juhnke;  and  Men- 
nonites in  American  Society,  1930-1970:  Modernity  and  the  Persistence  of  Reli- 
gious Community  by  Paul  Toews.— June  Krehbiel 
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Have  the  courage  to  wonder,  Lederach  tells  grads 


First  class.  Harrisonburg,  Va.  (EMU) — George  R.  Brunk  III,  vice  president 
and  academic  dean  of  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary,  places  a  hood  on 
Samuel  G.  Doe  of  Monrovia,  Liberia,  during  commencement  exercises  on 
Apr.  27  at  Eastern  Mennonite  University.  Doe  was  one  of  the  first  nine  recipients 
from  EMU  of  a  master  of  arts  degree  in  conflict  transformation.  He  plans  to  re- 
sume his  work  with  children  as  assistant  coordinator  of  the  Christian  Health  As- 
sociation of  Liberia. 

Rain  forced  EMU  at  the  last  minute  to  move  its  79th  annual  commencement 
exercises  indoors.  "My  notes  say,  'thank  you  Lord,  for  a  glorious  day  in  Vir- 
ginia,' "  president  Joseph  Lapp  said  in  opening  the  ceremonies  that  were  de- 
layed a  half  hour  while  graduates  and  their  parents  reassembled  in  Lehman 
Auditorium.  Others  watched  the  proceedings  by  closed-circuit  television  at  oth- 
er areas  on  campus.  Lapp  awarded  337  degrees,  up  from  245  last  year. 

Dennis  W.  Bakke,  president  of  a  leading  global  power  company  based  in  Arling- 
ton, Va.,  gave  the  commencement  address.  Bakke,  who  was  named  "entrepre- 
neur of  the  year"  in  the  greater  Washington, 
D.C.,  area  and  has  been  cited  for  his  compa- 
ny's socially-conscious  work,  called  the  grad- 
uates to  see  themselves  as  "marketplace 
missionaries  to  the  world,"  whatever  their 
vocational  calling.  Citing  Joseph  of  the  Old 
Testament,  who  accepted  government  ser- 
vice in  a  foreign  country  in  order  to  help 
stave  off  famine,  Bakke  encouraged  the 
graduates  to  enter  the  fields  of  business  and 
government.  "Often  we  can  do  more  for  the 
poor  through  occupations  other  than  full- 
time  church  work,"  he  said.  "Our  rapidly 
changing  world  is  increasingly  dominated  by 
international  business  and  government  or- 
ganizations. We  need  a  theology  of  missions 
that  can  communicate  in  this  new  world.  We 
will  need  every  gift  and  every  skill  that  we 
can  muster." — Jim  Bishop 


'Lively'  is  the  name  of  a  town  in 

northern  Ontario  that  hosted  its  first 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  relief  sale 
this  year.  It's  also  a  fitting  description  of 
the  three  women  from  Waters  Mennonite 
Church,  Sudbury,  Ont.,  who,  at  a  retreat 
in  September  1996,  discussed  holding  such 
a  sale.  One  woman  casually  looked  into  the 
cost  of  booking  a  local  community  centre. 
Mistaking  inquiry  for  intent,  the  owner  of 
the  centre  reserved  the  establishment  for 
the  sale,  and  it's  all  history  from  there. 
The  sale  included  the  traditions  of  more 
established  relief  sales,  with  a  quilt 
auction,  crafts,  woodworking,  and  food. 
—  Wes  Hubert 

Fifty  cents  for  adults,  a  quarter  for 
kids:  that's  how  much  it  cost  per  serving  of 
food  at  the  International  Food  Festival  and 
Missions  Weekend  held  at  Akron  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  Church  on  Mar.  1-2.  The 
missions  and  peace  committee  asked  mem- 
bers to  bring  an  international  dish  and  to 
sell  their  servings  to  other  attenders. 
Making  the  evening  more  authentic  was 
the  fact  that  a  number  of  people  who  got 
there  late  had  to  go  home  hungry;  all  the 
food  had  been  sold  and  eaten. 

Following  the  meal  was  a  panel  dis- 
cussion of  people  who  had  attended  Men- 
nonite World  Conference  Assembly  13  in 
India.  Proceeds  from  the  festival,  over 
$400,  went  to  Mennonite  World  Con- 
ference.— Kevin  King 

A  basket  containing  decorative  nap- 
kins, specialty  teas,  and  homemade 
muffins  or  bread  is  the  gift  that  you'll 
receive  as  a  first-time  visitor  to  Harrison- 
burg (Va.)  Mennonite  Church.  It's  part  of 
the  congregation's  welcome  committee 
"visitor  follow-up  program."  After  the  second 
visit,  visitors  receive  a  letter  of  welcome  and 
information  from  the  pastor.  After  the  third 
visit,  a  host  coordinator  arranges  for  the 
visitors  to  go  to  someone's  home  or  to  a 
restaurant  for  a  meal. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  program,  138 
baskets  were  delivered,  18  people  were 
hosted  for  meals,  and  10  new  people  or 
families  became  active  at  the  church. 

— Alice  Trissel 

The  Sharing  Community  is  earning  its 
name.  A  shared  ministry  of  the  Rainbow 
Mennonite  Church  and  Rosedale  Christian 
Church  in  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  the  Sharing 
Community  has  opened  their  facilities  with 
a  new  congregation,  the  Immanuel  Church. 
The  Korean  congregation,  with  about  25 
members,  is  using  the  facilities  for  worship 
services  on  Sunday  afternoons,  Wednesday 
evenings,  and  Friday  evenings.  The 
arrangement  is  for  a  six-month  trial  period, 
after  which  it  will  be  evaluated. — Karl 
Wengcr 


Hesston,  Kan.  (HC) — Dreamers  are 
the  most  endangered  species  in  the 
world,  according  to  Hesston  College 
commencement  speaker  John  Paul 
Lederach,  in  an  address  on  May  4. 

"We  have  a  scarcity  of  dreamers 
these  days.  What  worries  me  is  that  we 
have  accepted  that  things  are  bad  and 
will  continue  to  get  worse  and  that 
there's  not  a  whole  lot  we  can  do  about 
it,"  Lederach  said. 

A  1975  Hesston  graduate  and  current 
associate  professor  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
University,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Lederach 
directs  the  master's  degree  program  in 
conflict  analysis  and  transformation  and 
the  Institute  for  Conflict  Studies  and 
Peacebuilding.  He  also  heads  the  Inter- 
national Conciliation  Service  of  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee. 

Comparing  school  to  worship,  Lede- 
rach explained  that  the  word  "school" 
originally  meant  "a  place  set  apart  to 
engage  in  wondering  .  .  .  Here  is  the 


interesting  paradox  about  knowledge: 
when  we  think  we  know  it  all,  we  cease 
to  wonder.  When  we  cease  to  wonder, 
we  no  longer  have  the  need  to  seek 
truth.  My  advice,  put  in  simple  terms: 
have  the  courage  to  wonder  and  the  hu- 
mility to  say,  I'm  not  sure.'  " 

In  that  uncertainty  and  confusion, 
"we  have  the  heart  to  feel  and  the  eyes 
to  see  that  things  can  come  together. 
These,  I  believe,  are  the  real  gifts  of  ed- 
ucation. .  .  .  Know  and  cultivate  your 
dreams.  They  will  carry  you  through 
the  thick  waters  that  around  you  will 
stir,"  Lederach  said  in  conclusion. 

Hesston  honored  169  graduates  who 
received  their  associate  of  arts  degrees. 
In  addition  to  those  receiving  degrees 
without  specialization,  others  were 
granted  degrees  in  aviation,  Bible, 
business,  early  childhood  education, 
nursing,  and  pastoral  ministries.  Grad- 
uates represented  21  U.S.  states  and 
18  countries.  — June  Krehbiel 
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Immigrants  need  more  than  legal  help,  MVSers  learn 


This  is  the  third  installment  of  a  four- 
part  series  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions writer  Christy  Risser,  who  profiles 
the  m  inistry  of  Mennonite  Voluntary  Ser- 
vice (MVS)  workers  in  six  units  in  south 
Texas.  MVS  is  a  joint  program  of  the 
Commission  on  Home  Ministries  (GC) 
and  MBM.—  Editor 

Rio  Grande  Valley,  Tex. 
( CHM-MBM) — The  needs 
of  immigrants  and  refu- 
gees in  the  United  States 
are  not  limited  to  legal  as- 
sistance. One-third  of  the 
Mennonite  Voluntary  Service 
workers  in  Texas  are  involved  in 
education  and  health-care  assignments 
that  serve  immigrants  and  refugees. 

Deena  Graybill,  a  volunteer  from 
Freeport,  111.,  is  a  registered  nurse  at 
the  Brownsville  Community  Health 
Center.  This  federally  funded  clinic 
serves  many  legal  refugees  and  immi- 
grants who  are  extremely  poor. 
•  •  • 

Despite  a  common  stereotype,  Gray- 
bill  says  most  of  her  patients  are  not 
out  to  take  advantage  of  the  system 
that  must  treat  them  even  if  they  can- 
not pay  for  the  services  rendered. 
"When  I  ask  an  extremely  sick  patient 
why  they  didn't  come  earlier,  they  will 
often  tell  me  they  were  ashamed  to  come 
for  treatment  when  they  couldn't  pay," 
she  says.  "I  tell  them  that  they  won't  be 
turned  away,  but  that's  not  the  point  for 
them.  They  don't  want  a  free  ride  and  are 
insulted  that  I  would  offer  them  one." 

More  than  an  hour's  drive  from 


Brownsville,  Joy  Braun  of  Shaumburg, 
111.,  works  with  Project  Arise  in  her 
MVS  assignment  in  McAllen.  Braun 
serves  as  a  teacher  for  teachers.  The 
teachers  she  trains  go  out  into  the  large 
colonias  (neighborhoods)  surrounding 
the  Project  Arise  building  and  teach 
children  and  housewives  to  read,  write, 
and  become  U.S.  citizens. 

"This  program  is  a  part  of  the  com- 
munity," Braun  says.  "The  students 
contribute  to  the  program  by  working 
for  [Project  Arise].  The  biggest  work  is 
with  the  children,  but  working  with  the 
whole  family  is  important  here  too." 

Braun  says  that  Project  Arise  works 
to  help  Latinos  function  in  English,  so 
the  children  can  succeed  in  English-only 
public  schools  and  the  adults  can  get  by 
in  stores  where  Spanish  is  not  spoken. 

Based  in  Harlingen,  the  Rio  Grande 
Border  Witness  Program  educates 
northerners  about  the  unjust  life  of 
many  Latinos  who  live  immediately  on 
either  side  of  the  U.S. -Mexico  border. 
Nate  Selzer  of  Hesston,  Kan.,  works  for 
Border  Witness  as  a  translator  and 
guide  for  visiting  groups. 

Selzer  recently  led  a  group  from  a 
Lutheran  church  in  Nebraska.  During 
their  visit,  the  group  of  12  listened  to 
tales  of  terror  from  men  and  women 
who  had  been  granted  political  asylum 
in  the  United  States  after  fleeing  perse- 
cution. "We  didn't  leave  our  countries 
for  economic  reasons  or  for  luxury,"  said 
a  Salvadoran  man,  who  with  his  wife 
had  escaped  the  death  squads  there  in 
the  late  1980s.  "We  left  because  the 


New  immigration  law  draws  response  from  Mennos 

Elkhart,  Ind.  (MBM) — The  news  series  "A  Refuge  for  the  Voiceless"  comes  at  a 
time  when  Mennonites  are  hearing  reports  of  the  impact  of  the  new  U.S.  immi- 
gration law  on  immigrants  within  their  churches: 

•  The  Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  in  its  Apr.  10-12  meetings,  directed 
general  secretary  George  Stoltzfus  to  write  a  letter  to  the  U.S.  government  asking 
for  more  humane  treatment  of  immigrants  by  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  (INS). 

•  Reba  Place  Fellowship  in  Evanston,  111.,  conducted  a  conference  on  the  issue 
of  immigration  on  May  2-3. 

•  About  60  participants  in  the  Apr.  19-22  Conference  Mission  Leaders  gath- 
ering in  St.  Louis  heard  pastors  share  accounts  of  how  the  INS  has  deported  some 
of  their  members,  even  splitting  families  in  two.  The  participants  spent  time  in 
prayer  for  those  individuals,  families,  and  congregations  affected  by  the  law. 

"The  rest  of  the  church  does  not  really  know  the  extent  of  the  effect  of  the  law  on 
the  people  of  God,"  said  one  participant.  "We,  as  the  church,  need  to  respond.  .  .  . 
We  cannot  [just]  say  to  our  brothers  and  sisters  who  are  part  of  the  same  body  of 
Christ,  'God  bless  you.'  " 


Deena  Graybill,  MVS  worker  in  Browns- 
ville, Tex.,  gives  an  immunization  to  a 
one-year-old  child  in  the  Brownsville 
Community  Health  Center.  Graybill 
witnesses  daily  refugees  and  immigrants 
crossing  illegally  into  the  U.S.  to  escape 
economic  and  political  oppression. 

political  situation  threatened  our  lives." 

Most  of  the  residents  in  La  Posada, 
the  short-term  home  for  people  recently 
granted  U.S.  legal  status,  came  from  ei- 
ther El  Salvador  or  Guatemala.  The 
U.S.  government  has  sponsored  de- 
cades of  war  and  death  squads  in  these 
countries,  leaving  the  remaining  pop- 
ulation impoverished  and  terrified. 
•  •  • 

A  recent  refugee  to  the  United 
States,  who  now  is  living  at  La  Posada, 
escaped  Guatemala  after  the  recent 
peace  accords  were  signed.  "Since  the 
accords  were  signed,  I  have  seen  people 
shot,  people  hacked  to  death  with  ma- 
chetes, and  children  used  as  target 
practice  by  the  death  squads,"  he  said. 
"Nothing  has  changed." 

Selzer  says  the  current  treatment  of 
refugees  must  change.  "It  is  just  insane 
the  way  people  are  treated  when  they 
come  here,"  he  says.  "They've  traveled, 
often  on  foot,  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  miles.  They've  been  robbed  and  beat- 
en. The  women  are  often  raped  by  the 
coyotes  [smugglers].  Then  they  get  here 
and  they're  sent  back,  because  someone 
in  our  government  has  convinced  peo- 
ple that  we're  being  invaded  by  immi- 
grants. ...  If  we,  as  the  United  States, 
want  to  sponsor  death  squads  and  ar- 
range for  wars  in  other  countries  to 
prove  that  we're  strong,  then  we  need 
to  accept  the  consequences  of  our  ac- 
tions and  take  care  of  the  refugees  that 
are  created." — Christy  Risser 
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Making  people  feel  welcome  is  only  the  first  step,  church  leaders  learn 


Elkhart,  Ind.  (AMBS) — How  to 
assimilate  new  members  in  a  congrega- 
tion was  the  focus  of  a  workshop  for 
pastors  and  church  leaders  at  Associat- 
ed Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  on 
Apr.  3. 

The  presenter  was  Janeen  Bertsche 
Johnson,  community  life  minister  at 
AMBS,  where  her  role  is  helping  stu- 
dents find  and  create  a  sense  of 
community.  There  were  41  participants 
representing  churches  from  northern 
Indiana,  including  Mennonite,  United 
Methodist,  United  Church  of  Christ, 

Colony  commemorates 
pioneers'  hard  work 

Volendam,  Paraguay  (Mennonite 
Weekly  Review) — Asked  how  they  sur- 
vived the  hardships  of  pioneering  50 
years  ago,  the  founders  of  this  Menno- 
nite colony  point  upward,  giving  God 
the  credit. 

Then  they  admit  that  perseverance, 
hard  work,  and  mutual  aid  were  impor- 
tant, too. 

The  colony  celebrated  its  50th  anni- 
versary Apr.  11-13,  remembering  the  pi- 
oneers' sacrifices  and  God's  faithfulness. 

Among  the  anniversary  guests  were 
Paraguayan  president  Juan  Carlos  Was- 
mosy  and  Peter  Dyck  of  Scottdale,  Pa. 
Dyck  and  his  wife,  Elfrieda,  working  for 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  led  the 
colony  founders'  dramatic  escape  from 
the  Soviet  sector  of  postwar  Germany  to 
their  new  home  across  the  Atlantic. 
•  •  • 

"In  1947  we  brought  these  people  here 
as  refugees,"  Peter  Dyck  wrote  in  an  Apr. 
17  fax  from  Asuncion.  "They  had  nothing 
but  determination  and  a  strong  faith." 

Fifty  years  later,  Volendam  has 
grown  in  prosperity  but  not  in  popula- 
tion. Originally  settled  by  1,800  people, 
its  numbers  decreased  as  more  than 
220  families  moved  on,  mostly  to  Cana- 
da, between  1947  and  1961. 

In  1992,  the  last  year  for  which  MCC 
has  statistics,  Volendam's  population 
was  731.  The  total  German-speaking 
Mennonite  population  in  Paraguay  is 
about  25,000  in  20  colonies. 

President  Wasmosy — who  arrived  by 
helicopter  after  11  airplanes  brought 
government  officials  and  other  dignitar- 
ies— praised  the  Mennonites  for  their 
contribution  to  the  country  and  wished 
them  well  for  the  future. — Rich  Preheim 


Presbyterian,  Church  of  the  Brethren, 
Reformed,  Lutheran,  and  Unitarian 
Universalist  churches. 

Bertsche  Johnson  began  the  work- 
shop by  asking  all  the  participants  to 
chart  their  own  entries  into  new  con- 
gregations, including  how  old  they 
were  when  they  were  entering,  why 
they  were  entering,  what  attracted  or 
detracted  them. 

Through  the  eyes  of  a  visitor. 
Then  the  participants  looked  at  their 
congregations  through  the  eyes  of  a 
first-time  visitor  and  how  they  as  lead- 
ers in  the  church  could  create  a  sense  of 
welcoming,  caring,  and  energizing  for 
these  new  attenders.  Participants  also 
examined  what  new  attenders  look  for 
when  deciding  on  a  church  home. 

Another  focus  was  on  how  congrega- 

Antiracism  work  means  ' 
not  air  miles,'  Mennonite 

Orlando,  Fla. — Orlando  will  host  a 
gathering  of  Mennonites  in  July,  but  the 
Youth  Ministry  Council  has  already  "been 
there,  done  that,"  at  least  to  a  degree. 

Arriving  from  as  far  west  as  British 
Columbia  and  Arizona,  two  dozen  Men- 
nonite youth  ministers  met  from  Apr. 
23  to  26.  A  significant  portion  of  that 
time  was  spent  in  antiracism  training 
led  by  Tobin  Miller  Shearer  and  Regina 
Shands  Stoltzfus. 

"In-service  sessions  are  occasionally 
part  of  our  time  together,  and  this  one 
challenged  and  moved  many  of  us,  both 
emotionally  and  in  terms  of  our  aware- 
ness and  our  thinking,"  says  Abe  Ber- 
gen, director  of  youth  ministry  for  the 
General  Conference.  "The  concept  of 
white  privilege  was  new  to  many  of  us, 
but  not  any  more.  I  dare  say,  no  one  in 
the  sessions  left  the  same  person  they 
were  when  we  started." 

The  group  worked  through  three 
goals:  coming  up  with  a  working  defini- 
tion of  racism,  applying  the  definition 
to  youth  ministry,  and  suggesting  prin- 
ciples for  ongoing  antiracism  work. 

"A  simple  definition  of  racism  is  that 
it  is  a  combination  of  individual  race 
prejudices  and  the  power  of  systems 
and  institutions  to  enforce  it,"  Miller 
Shearer  said.  "Fighting  racism  is  much 
more  than  changing  people's  attitudes. 
It's  changing  systems  and  institutions, 
many  of  which  those  of  us  with  white 
privilege  aren't  even  aware  of." 


tions  make  or  encourage  niches  for  new 
attenders  to  gain  a  sense  of  belonging. 
Entry  points  include  groups  and  events 
which  have  the  ability  to  attract  new 
people  and  help  them  become  con- 
nected with  the  congregation.  "New 
attenders  would  rather  join  a  new 
group  than  enter  an  existing  group," 
said  Bertsche  Johnson. 

Bertsche  Johnson,  who  has  been  a 
pastor  in  Wichita,  Kan.,  then  led  the 
workshop  participants  through  the  dif- 
ferent levels  of  the  faith  journey,  in- 
cluding joining  and  participating;  ques- 
tioning and  experimenting;  moving  in- 
ward and  focusing  on  spiritual  life;  and 
moving  outward.  The  group  examined 
ways  the  church  can  nurture  members 
in  the  different  stages  of  the  faith  jour- 
ney.— Maneesh  A.  Kessop 

building  up  relationships, 
youth  ministers  told 

Ongoing  antiracism  work  with  young 
people  and  youth  groups  should  include 
"building  up  relationships,  not  air 
miles,"  according  to  Shands  Stoltzfus. 
She  and  Miller  Shearer  suggested  a 
three-year  moratorium  on  service  proj- 
ects that  involve  youth  groups  travel- 
ing a  distance  to  do  "hands-on"  service 
such  as  repairing  homes  and  working 
at  soup  kitchens.  "Splash  and  dash" 
programs  don't  do  anything  for  build- 
ing relationships  and  accountability, 
they  noted.  Shands  Stoltzfus  explained 
that  they  don't  include  cleanup  after 
natural  disaster  and  similar  short-term 
crisis  intervention  activities  in  that 
list. 

A  call  for  a  single  curriculum. 

Agency  staff  joined  the  youth  ministers 
for  the  antiracism  training  on  Thurs- 
day and  remained  for  reporting  and 
feedback  on  Friday  and  Saturday.  Two 
strong  recommendations  arose  out  of 
those  sessions.  One  was  a  call  from  the 
youth  ministers  for  a  single  Sunday 
school  curriculum  for  high  school  stu- 
dents instead  of  the  two  currently  pub- 
lished by  Herald  Press  and  Faith  & 
Life  Press.  Second,  the  youth  ministers 
recommended  that  the  integrated  Gen- 
eral Board  should  include  youth  and 
young  adult  representatives. 

Included  in  the  agenda  was  the  op- 
portunity to  tour  the  convention  facili- 
ties and  hotels  that  will  host  Orlando 
'97. — Carol  Duerksen 
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Centering  on  spiritual  beauty.  Dallas,  Tex.  (MCC) — 
Gwen  Groff  (right)  helps  lead  a  small-group  exercise  on  ste- 
reotypes at  the  13th  Hispanic  Mennonite  Women's  Con- 
ference, held  Apr.  3-6.  Groff  serves  as  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  (MCC)  U.S.  women's  concerns  coordinator.  Not 
knowing  her  label  reads  "bossy,"  Elizabeth  Soto  of  Moline, 
111.,  is  treated  accordingly  during  the  activity. 

The  conference  room  at  Harvey  Hotel  Addison  here — 
filled  with  147  women  from  12  states,  Canada,  and  Mexi- 
co— resounded  with  exuberant  song,  praise,  and  prayer  for 


almost  the  entire  48  hours  the  women  were  together. 
Keynote  speaker  Susana  Lozano,  co-pastor  of  the  Rios  de 
Agua  Viva  (Rivers  of  Living  Water)  Church  in  Matamoros, 
Mexico,  led  an  emotion-filled  time  of  worship. 

The  conference's  theme,  "Woman,  Renew  Your  Inner 
Beauty,"  tackled  some  of  society's  expectations  of  women. 
"The  media  tells  us  who  is  beautiful  and  who  isn't,  and  fat 
women  are  not  considered  beautiful,"  Lozano  said.  "But 
beautiful  women  are  those  who  have  accepted  Christ." 

Martha  Hernandez,  the  other  keynote  speaker,  urged  the 
women  to  accept  themselves  as  the  unique  individuals  God 
created.  While  caring  for  one's  outward  appearance,  one 
shouldn't  forget  her  inner  self,  Hernandez  said.  "We  can 
get  so  caught  up  in  household  tasks  that  we  neglect  our 
spiritual  lives — fasting,  prayer,  and  Bible  reading,"  she 
said.  Hernandez,  past  coordinator  of  the  Hispanic  Menno- 
nite Women's  group,  is  active  as  a  pastor's  wife  in  Canby, 
Ore. 

During  a  business  session,  current  coordinator  Esther  Hi- 
nojosa  of  Brownsville,  Tex.,  now  a  church  planter  in  Mata- 
moras,  Mexico,  passed  on  the  baton  to  newly  elected  coordi- 
nator Juanita  Nunez  of  Apopka,  Fla.  The  group  named  Mag- 
dalena  "Maggie"  De  Leon  of  Mathis,  Tex.,  as  its  new  repre- 
sentative to  the  Women's  Missionary  and  Service  Commis- 
sion. 

The  women  decided  to  hold  their  next  conference  in  Moline, 
111.,  in  1999.  Because  the  first  gathering  of  Hispanic  Menno- 
nite women  was  held  in  Moline  in  1973,  the  participants  de- 
cided a  25th-anniversary  celebration  in  the  founding  city 
would  be  appropriate  even  if  a  year  late. — Emily  Will 


Grant  aids  peace  educa- 
tion. A  $200,000  grant  to 
strengthen  peace  education 
was  recently  awarded  to  a 
new  program  at  Goshen  (Ind.) 
College  by  Lilly  Endowment, 
Inc.  The  Peace  Education  Pro- 
ject is  designed  to  establish  a 
peer  mediation  program  for 
Goshen  students;  provide  con- 
flict resolution  and  violence 
prevention  training  for  facul- 
ty, staff,  and  administrators; 
and  develop  a  curriculum  to 
teach  peacemaking  skills. 
Director  of  Peace  Studies 
Ruth  Krall  is  the  project  coor- 
dinator. The  project  will  be 
built  on  a  partnership  be- 
tween Goshen  College  and  an 
organization  that  promotes  vi- 
olence prevention  in  schools 
and  the  community.  The 
grant  includes  a  four-course 
sequence  in  conflict  resolu- 
tion, violence  prevention,  and 
healing  for  victims  of  violence. 

Excavation  begins.  Archaeo- 
logical investigation  has 
begun  on  land  owned  by  the 
Nazareth  Hospital  and  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  Missions 
Society  following  the  discov- 
ery of  an  ancient  wine  press 
carved  in  rock  on  the  side  of  a 
hill.  The  excavation  is  taking 
place  on  the  possible  future 
site  of  the  Nazareth  Village,  a 
proposed  first-century  village 
and  visitors'  center  about  the 
life  and  teachings  of  Jesus. 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
worker  D.  Michael  Hostetler 
is  director  of  the  feasibility 
study  for  Nazareth  Village.  It 
is  believed  that  the  wine  press 
is  connected  to  old  agricultur- 
al terraces  from  a  first-centu- 
ry farm. 

Faculty  and  staff  retire. 

Five  Eastern  Mennonite  Uni- 
versity faculty  and  staff  mem- 
bers who  retire  this  spring 
were  honored  at  a  recognition 
dinner  held  on  Apr.  29.  The 
employees  and  years  of  ser- 
vice are:  Kenton  K.  Brubaker, 
professor  of  biology,  35  years; 
Herbert  L.  Swartz,  professor 
of  biblical  studies,  22  years; 
Titus  W.  Bender,  professor  of 
social  work,  21  years;  John  M. 
Shenk,  mechanical  services 
assistant,  20  years;  and  Caro- 
line C.  Detwiler,  circulation  li- 
brarian, 18  years. 

Best-sellers  for  April.  The 

top  five  best-selling  books  for 
adults  and  children  at  Provi- 
dent Bookstores  in  April  were: 
Another  Homecoming  by 
Janette  Oke  and  T.  Davis 
Bunn,  Living  Somewhere  Be- 
tween Estrogen  and  Death  by 


Barbara  Johnson.  1907  Men- 
nonite Yearbook,  Confession  of 
Faith  in  a  Mennonite  Perspec- 
tive, and  Annie  by  Mary 
Cbristner  Borntrager. 

•  New  appointments: 

Doug  Liechty  Caskey,  theatre 
teacher  and  director  of  play 
productions,  Goshen  (Ind.) 
College. 

Ann  Hostetler,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  English,  Goshen  Col- 
lege, beginning  August  1998. 

-Jennifer  Rozema  Jenkins,  assis- 
tant professor  of  biology, 
Goshen  College. 

Ted  Klassen,  general  manager  of 
Opportunities  for  Employ- 
ment, Winnipeg,  Man.  (a  pro- 
gram of  Mennonite  Central 
Committee). 

Toni  Pauls,  director  of  the  De- 
gree Completion  Program, 
Goshen  College. 

Philip  H.  Rush,  regional  direc- 
tor for  development,  Eastern 
Mennonite  University,  Harri- 
sonburg, Va. 

Daniel  Smith,  assistant  professor 
of  chemistry,  Goshen  College. 

Gail  Weybright,  instructor  of 
nursing,  Goshen  College. 

•  Coming  events: 

Kentuckiana  Mennonite  gather- 
ing, Midlane  Park  Baptist 
Church,  Louisville,  Ky.,  June 
7.  Hosted  by  the  Paoli  (Ind.) 
Mennonite  Fellowship,  the 
event  includes  a  potluck  din- 
ner and  hymn  sing.  Contact: 
502  451-4506. 

Berlin,  Luther,  and  the  Menno- 
nite Story  in  Poland,  tour  led 
by  Herbert  Fransen  and 
Henry  D.  Landes,  Sept.  12-26. 
The  tour  includes  areas  in 
Berlin,  Wittenberg,  Dresden, 
and  Gdansk.  Contact:  Ruth 
Jantzi,  800  565-0451. 

•  New  books: 

Little  Foxes  That  Spoil  the 
Vines,  by  W.  Barry  Miller,  is  a 
book  of  reflections  on  the 
things  in  life  that  ruin  rela- 
tionships with  God,  with  oth- 
ers, and  with  oneself.  Avail- 
able from  Herald  Press,  800 
245-7894. 

Meditations  for  Single  Moms  is 
a  set  of  31  meditations  and 
poems  that  gives  voice  to  the 
many  facets  of  single  parent- 
ing. Written  by  Susanne  Coal- 
son  Donoghue,  the  book  is 
similar  to  resources  in  the 
Herald  Press  meditations  se- 
ries but  with  a  uniquely  per- 
sonal flavor.  Available  from 
Herald  Press,  800  245-7894. 

•  Job  openings: 

Circulation  and  office  manager, 
Eastern  Mennonite  Universi- 
ty, Harrisonburg,  Va.  Respon- 
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sibilities  include  managing  li- 
brary circulation  desk,  coordi- 
nating building  schedule,  and 
keeping  records.  Qualifica- 
tions include  two  years  super- 
visory experience;  college  de- 
gree preferred.  Apply  by  June 
2.  Contact:  EMU  Human  Re- 
sources Office,  540  432-4108. 
Conference  minister,  Atlantic 
Coast  Mennonite  Conference. 
Half-time  position.  Qualifica- 
tions include  leadership 
abilities,  strong  relational 
skills,  and  experience  in 
training  and  equipping  pas- 
tors for  ministry.  Send  re- 
sume to  Nelson  Yoder,  At- 
lantic Coast  Conference,  PO 
Box  737,  Morgantown,  PA 
19543. 

Director  of  constituency  and 
alumni  relations,  Goshen 
(Ind.)  College.  Responsibili- 
ties include  directing  alumni 
and  parents  programs,  work- 
ing with  directors  of  special 
events,  church  relations,  pub- 
lic relations,  and  development 
team.  Qualifications  include 
college  degree,  3-5  years  expe- 
rience in  administration,  and 
skills  in  writing,  marketing, 
and  public  relations.  Send  let- 
ter of  application,  current 
vita,  and  three  references  to 
Kent  Stucky,  Vice  President 
for  Institutional  Advance- 
ment, Goshen  College, 
Goshen,  IN  46526. 

Director  of  pastoral  ministries 
program,  Hesston  (Kan.)  Col- 
lege. Responsibilities  include 
administering  the  program, 
leading  formation  seminars, 
and  teaching  one  to  two  courses 
per  year.  Qualifications  in- 
clude pastoral  experience,  ad- 
ministrative experience,  and 
master's  or  doctoral  degree. 
Deadline  for  application  is 
May  27.  Send  resume  and  cur- 
riculum vitae  to  Paul  Keim, 
Academic  Dean,  Hesston  Col- 
lege, Box  3000,  Hesston,  KS 
67062. 

Director  of  residential  services, 
Indian  Creek  Foundation, 
Harleysville,  Pa.  Responsi- 
bilities include  providing 
medical  and  psychiatric  sup- 
ports for  people  with  develop- 
mental disabilities.  Qualifica- 
tions include  financial  acuity, 
working  knowledge  of  com- 
puters, master's  degree  in  re- 
lated field,  five  or  more  years 
of  leadership  experience. 
Send  resume  and  salary  re- 
quirements to  Carol  Herb,  In- 
dian Creek  Foundation,  PO 
Box  225,  Harleysville,  PA 
19438. 

Executive  director,  Merry  Lea 
En  vi  ronmen  ta  1  Learning 
Center,  Goshen  (Ind.)  Col- 
lege. Responsibilities  include 


overseeing  all  aspects  of  oper- 
ation of  Merry  Lea;  providing 
leadership  and  supervision 
for  staff;  fund  development 
and  grant  writing;  and  inter- 
acting with  board,  volun- 
teers, donors,  and  the  com- 
munity. Qualifications  in- 
clude understanding  of  envi- 
ronmental issues  and  expe- 
rience in  directing  a  nonprof- 
it organization;  college  de- 
gree preferred.  Position  be- 
gins in  summer  of  1997; 
screening  of  applicants  be- 
gins May  31.  Send  letter  of 
application,  current  vita,  and 
names  of  three  references  to 
John  D.  Nyce,  Interim  Acade- 
mic Dean,  Goshen  College, 
Goshen, IN  46526. 
Information  systems  manager, 
Sharing  Programs,  Lancaster 
Mennonite  (Pa.)  Conference. 
Responsibilities  include  lead- 
ing implementation  of  net- 
work and  organization-wide 
software  and  developing  busi- 
ness reports.  Qualifications 
include  database  administra- 
tion skills  and  system  cus- 
tomization abilities  and  3-5 
years  of  experience  in  a  super- 
visory role.  Send  resume  to  J. 
Glen  Hostetler,  President, 
Sharing  Programs,  PO  Box 
10367,  Lancaster,  PA  17305- 
0367. 

Social  studies  teacher,  Bethany 
Christian  Schools,  Goshen, 
Ind.  Send  resume  to  Allan 
Dueck,  Principal,  2904  Main 
St.,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 


BIRTHS 


Eskridge,  Phyllis  and  Jack, 
Verona,  Va.,  Alison  Renee 
(second  child),  Apr.  11. 

Gregory,  Donna  Freed  and 
Robert,  Salisbury,  Md.,  Kate- 
lyn  Elizabeth  (first  child), 
Feb.  2. 

Hockman,  Sheri  L.  Thomas 
and  P.  Ronald,  Souderton, 
Pa.,  Zachary  Paul  (first  child), 
Apr.  23. 

Mast,  Sharon  and  Royal,  Mt. 

Eaton,  Ohio,  Kaprice  Rochelle 

(third  child),  Mar.  11. 
Rutt,  Michelle  Musselman  and 

Richard,  Birmingham,  Ala., 

Katherine  Anna  (first  child). 

Feb.  28. 

White,  Jocelyn  Thomas  and 
Tim,  Dalton,  Ohio,  Michaela 
Ann  (first  child),  Apr.  30. 

Yeakey,  Kathleen  Nofziger  and 
Michael,  Cheraw,  Colo.,  Mag- 
dalena  Kathleen  (first  child). 
Apr.  23. 

Zimmerly,  Andrea  Friedt  and 
Doug,  Orrville,  Ohio,  Danielle 
Christine  (third  child),  Mar. 
24. 


MARRIAGES 


Boldy-Steiner:  Jim  Boldy. 
Newport  News,  Va.,  and 
Nicole  Steiner,  Newport 
News,  Va.  (Warwick  River), 
Apr.  12,  by  Gordon  Zook. 


DEATHS 


Huber,  Welby  Mae  Harner, 

75,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  Born: 
July  15,  1921,  Augusta  Coun- 
ty, Va.,  to  Phillip  Henry  and 
Mayme  Weaver  Harner.  Died: 
Apr.  22,  1997,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  of  cancer.  Survivors — 
husband:  Daniel  A.  Huber; 
children:  Randal,  Kathryn, 
Larry;  brother  and  sister:  Roy 
H.  Harner,  Gladys  Benner;  5 
grandchildren.  Funeral  and 
burial:  Apr.  25,  Springdale 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Mark 
and  Kathy  Wenger  and 
Richard  Showalter. 

Jantzi,  Albert  T.,  81,  Glendale, 
Ariz.  Born:  June  15,  1915,  Au 
Gres,  Mich.,  to  John  and 
Fanny  Troyer  Jantzi.  Died: 
Apr.  24,  1997,  Glendale,  Ariz. 
Survivors — wife:  Mabel  Burk- 
holder  Jantzi;  children:  Ju- 
dith Weaver,  Denton,  Paul, 
Sherrill  Rudy;  brothers  and 
sisters:  Elmer,  John  Jerry, 
Fanny  Swartz,  Mitilda  Kipfer: 
5  grandchildren,  2  great- 
grandchildren. Congregation- 
al membership:  Sunnyslope 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral: 
Apr.  29,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  by 
Dennis  Stauffer.  Burial:  Rest 
Haven  Cemetery. 

Leatherman,  Mabel  B.  Lewis, 
80,  Souderton,  Pa.  Born:  Feb. 
7,  1917,  Elroy,  Pa.,  to  Allen  S. 
and  Susan  Benner  Lewis. 
Died:  Apr.  28,  1997,  Souder- 
ton, Pa.  Survivors — children: 
Arthur  L.,  Ray  L.,  Mary  Jane 
Moyer,  Barbara  Moyer;  sister: 
Ada  Leatherman;  11  grand- 
children, 12  great-grandchil- 
dren. Predeceased  by:  Arthur 
D.  Leatherman  (husband).  Fu- 
neral: May  1.  Souderton  Men- 
nonite Homes  Chapel,  by 
Steven  E.  Landis  and  Floyd  M. 
Hackman.  Burial:  Franconia 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Lehman,  Weldon,  82,  Orr- 
ville, Ohio.  Born:  Sept.  1, 
1914,  Dalton,  Ohio,  to  John 
and  Mary  Ann  Zuercher 
Lehman.  Died:  Apr.  27,  1997, 
Wooster,  Ohio.  Survivors — 
wife:  Esther  Feltis  Lehman; 
children:  Sue  Wood,  Sandy 
Burkhalter,  Jill  Henery, 
Jackie  Dietry;  9  grandchil- 
dren, one  great-grandchild. 
Funeral  and  burial:  Apr.  30, 
Kidron  Mennonite  Church, 


by  Herman  Myers,  Bill  Det- 
weiler,  Jim  Henery,  and 
Terry  Burkhalter. 

Mann',  Aurthur  E.,  Sr.,  88, 
Kinzers,  Pa.  Born:  Jan.  15, 
1929,  York,  Pa.,  to  Charles  F. 
and  Linnie  Lizzie  Landis 
Mann.  Died:  Apr.  15,  1997, 
Kinzers,  Pa.,  of  cancer.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Esther  M.  Kurtz 
Mann;  children:  Arthur  E., 
David  M.,  Ann  E.  Green,  Alice 
C.  Newcomer;  sisters:  Esther 
Ludwig,  Miriam  Kerchner;  11 
grandchildren,  12  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Mary  Hoffman  Mann  (first 
wife).  Congregational  mem- 
bership: Tidings  of  Peace  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral:  Apr. 
19,  Stony  Brook  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Richard  L.  Buck- 
waiter  and  Clayton  Shenk. 
Burial:  Mount  Rose  Cemetery. 

Rohrer,  Miriam  H.,  73,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.  Born:  Aug.  14,  1923, 
Manheim,  Pa.,  to  Daniel  H. 
and  Ada  Mae  Hollinger  Rohrer. 
Died:  Apr.  2,  1997,  Lancaster, 
Pa.  Survivors — brothers:  Lloyd 
H.,  Daniel  H.  Funeral  and 
burial:  Apr.  5,  East  Petersburg 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Karl  E. 
Steffy,  John  B.  Shenk,  and  Don 
Augsburger. 

Slonecker,  Lester  F.,  92,  West 
Liberty,  Ohio.  Born:  Nov.  8, 
1904,  Logan  County,  Ohio,  to 
Peter  J.  and  Katie  Roth  Slo- 
necker. Died:  Apr.  22,  1997, 
Logan  Acres,  Ohio.  Sur- 
vivors— son:  Elton  J.;  3  grand- 
children, 5  great-grandchil- 
dren. Predeceased  by:  Naomi 
King  Slonecker  (wife).  Funer- 
al and  burial:  Apr.  26,  South 
Union  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Randy  Reminder. 

Swartzendruber,  Iola  M. 
Miller,  78,  Fairview,  Mich. 
Born:  Mar.  2,  1919,  Fairview, 
Mich.,  to  Oliver  and  Alta  Mast 
Miller.  Died:  Apr.  19,  1997, 
Fairview,  Mich.,  of  cancer.  Sur- 
vivors— husband:  Ray  Swartz- 
endruber; children:  Ruth 
Ressler,  Glen;  brothers  and  sis- 
ters: Clayton,  Lloyd,  and  Thru- 
man  Miller,  Cleva  Summer, 
Olive  Shetler,  Kathryn  Shar- 
ick,  Pauline  Chaffee;  6  grand- 
children. Funeral:  Apr.  23, 
Fairview  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Virgil  Hershberger  and 
Randy  Detweiler.  Burial: 
Fairview  Cemetery. 

Zuercher,  Tiffany  Dawn,  18, 
Orrville,  Ohio.  Born:  Dec.  12, 
1978,  Orrville.  Ohio,  to  David 
and  Elsie  Hochstetler 
Zuercher.  Died:  Apr.  26,  1997, 
Orrville,  Ohio.  Survivors — 
brother  and  sister:  Todd, 
Tara.  Funeral  and  burial: 
Apr.  29,  Kidron  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Herman  Myers 
and  Bruce  Friesen. 
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ITEMS  &  COMMENTS 


Fewer  mainline  Protestants 
part  of  105th  Congress 

In  the  105th  U.S.  Congress  that 
began  in  January,  lawmakers  who  be- 
long to  mainline  churches  account  for 
169  seats  today,  compared  to  280  seats 
30  years  ago.  The  three-decade  down- 
turn is  especially  notable  among  three 
denominations:  the  numbers  of  United 
Methodists,  Episcopalians,  and  United 
Church  of  Christ  members  have  fallen 
sharply  in  30  years. 

There  are  151  Roman  Catholics  in 
Congress,  more  than  any  other  reli- 
gious affiliation.  Baptists  come  next 
with  67,  and  Methodists  have  60  seats 
in  the  Congress.  The  biggest  gain  from 
two  years  ago  is  among  nondenomina- 
tional  Protestants,  up  6  to  28.  "This 
may  represent  the  increasing  trend  to- 


ward what  some  sociologists  describe 
as  a  postdenominational  society,"  says 
Albert  J.  Menendez,  the  demographer 
who  compiled  the  affiliation  statistics. 
— Christianity  Today 

Jesus  is  the  subject  of  65,571  books 
with  four  more  printed  every  day 

Four  new  books  about  Jesus  Christ 
are  published  every  day — and  there  are 
already  more  than  65,000  books  world- 
wide with  Jesus  as  their  main  subject. 
That's  according  to  David  Barrett,  editor 
of  the  World  Christian  Encyclopedia. 

In  1996  alone,  1,500  books  about 
Jesus  appeared  in  print,  Barrett  told 
the  information  service  of  the  German 
Evangelical  Alliance.  Barrett  said  that 
publication  statistics  show  a  "global 
boom"  in  books  about  Jesus. — ENI 


Paulo  Freire,  pioneer  of  literacy 
and  justice,  dies  at  age  75 

Paulo  Freire,  the  world's  foremost  pi- 
oneer of  linking  adult  literacy  and  so- 
cial justice,  died  on  May  2  in  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil,  at  age  75.  Freire,  a  Roman 
Catholic  layperson  and  author  of  Peda- 
gogy of  the  Oppressed,  was  best  known 
for  his  theory  that  education  based  on 
dialogue  and  rooted  in  people's  daily 
experience  could  help  them  become 
aware  of  their  oppression. 

World  Council  of  Churches  general 
secretary  Konrad  Raiser  said  in  a  trib- 
ute to  Freire  that  he  was  "one  of  the 
great  minds  of  our  century.  Paulo 
Freire  deeply  influenced  the  orienta- 
tion and  methodology  of  ecumenical  ed- 
ucation; the  concept  of  ecumenical 
learning  has  largely  benefited  from 
Freire's  insights." — ENI 

Fifteen  millionth  Bible  published 
by  Amity  Press  for  Chinese  church 

Amity  Printing  Company  Limited  in 
Nanjing,  China,  printed  its  15  millionth 
Bible  on  Apr.  2.  The  printing  company 
is  a  joint  venture  between  the  Amity 
Foundation  and  the  United  Bible  Soci- 
eties. Christian  churches  and  individu- 
als, including  Mennonites,  have  donat- 
ed funds  and  modern  printing  equip- 
ment. Production  of  the  first  batch  of 
Bibles  began  in  September  1987. 

With  a  donation  of  a  second  high- 
speed press  in  November  1995,  the  com- 
pany now  has  the  capacity  to  produce 
over  five  million  copies  of  the  Bible  per 
year.  Once  printed  in  Nanjing,  the 
Bibles  are  distributed  at  45  regional  dis- 
tribution centers. — Amity  News  Service 

Catholic  bishops  call  for  rich  to  give 
huge  millenium  present  to  poor 

The  Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  En- 
gland and  Wales  proposed  in  April  that 
Western  countries  reduce  or  cancel  the 
huge  debt  owed  by  developing  coun- 
tries. Total  debt  by  these  countries  is 
estimated  at  more  than  $1  trillion.  The 
bishops  said  in  their  public  statement: 
"We  believe  that  the  start  of  the  new 
millenium  should  be  a  time  to  give 
hope  to  impoverished  people  and  to  put 
behind  us  the  past  mistakes  of  lenders 
and  borrowers." 

According  to  CAFOD,  the  Catholic 
relief  agency  launching  the  campaign 
for  cancellation  of  debts,  for  every  one 
dollar  the  rich  world  gives  in  aid,  it 
takes  back  three  dollars  on  debt  repay- 
ments for  earlier  loans. — ENI 


Singapore  (EMM) — Lincoln 
Nafziger  (second  from  left) 
shoots  basketball  with  sever- 
al residents  at  Helping  Hand, 
a  Christian  halfway  house  for 
drug  addicts  in  Singapore. 
Nafziger  and  three  other 
young  adults  work  with  two 
drug  rehabilitation  centers, 
Helping  Hand  and  Turning 
Point,  as  part  of  a  Youth 
Evangelism  Team  (YES). 
They  are  assisting  Indone- 
sian church  planter  Yahya 
Chrismanto  and  the  Singa- 
pore Mennonite  Church, 
which  meets  at  Helping 
Hand.  The  church  planting  is 
being  initiated  by  the  mission 
board  of  Muria  Christian 
Church  in  Indonesia. 

About  115  men,  including  a 
staff  of  20  ex-addicts,  live  at 
Helping  Hand.  Two  of  the 
YES  team  members,  Nafziger 
and  Darvin  Eby,  also  live 
there.  Many  of  the  men  have 
been  in  and  out  of  govern- 
ment drug  rehabilitation  cen- 
ters at  least  three  times. 

"I  believe  a  big  part  of  our 
ministry  is  to  teach  these  people 
how  to  laugh  again,  to  discover 
the  joy  of  being  alive,"  says 
Erma  Miller,  a  member  of  the 
YES  team.  "I  am  praying  that 
God  would  show  them  his  purpose  for 
their  lives  and  give  them  a  reason  to  keep 
going." 

The  Christian  halfway  house  Helping 


Hand  has  a  70  percent  success  rate, 
compared  to  a  30  percent  success  rate 
in  the  government's  drug  rehab  pro- 
grams.— Carol  L.  Wert 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


'For  I  was  an  immigrant . 


Even  though  there  are  anti-immigration  sen- 
timents in  America,  the  United  States  "is  not 
an  anti-immigrant  country."  So  said  President 
Bill  Clinton  on  the  eve  of  his  recent  trip  to 
Latin  America.  Try  telling  that  to  members  of 
the  Hispanic  Mennonite  community  in  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.,  these  days. 

On  Feb.  3,  agents  of  the  U.S.  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  (INS),  state  police, 
local  sheriffs,  and  the  FBI  surrounded  a  Wam- 
pler  Longacre  poultry  processing  plant  in  Har- 
risonburg. Armed  with  guns,  handcuffs,  and 
dogs,  they  came  looking  for  persons  working  in 
the  U.S.  illegally.  Of  the  50  carted  off  to  jail, 
most  were  brown-skinned.  Later  38  were  deter- 
mined to  be  illegal  immigrants.  Before  then,  all 
were  held  incommunicado,  out  of  touch  with 
families  or  congregations. 

Stories  such  as  this  will  likely  increase.  New  im- 
migration laws  went  into  effect  in  this  country  on 
April  1.  They  require  employers  to  check  names 
and  social  security  numbers  of  all  applicants  with 
the  government.  If  a  family  wants  to  bring  one  of 
its  members  from  another  country,  they  must 
prove  they  can  support  that  person  at  200  percent 
above  the  poverty  level.  If  a  legal  immigrant  goes 
on  welfare,  that  can  be  grounds  for  deportation. 

All  this  prompted  the  Convencion  de  Iglesias 
Menonitas  Hispanas  (Hispanic  Mennonite  Con- 
vention) to  send  a  letter  to  the  Mennonite 
Church  General  Board  (MCGB)  last  month. 
"Pressure  and  injustice  is  taking  place  in  our 
Hispanic  communities,"  it  said.  "Feelings  of  op- 
pression, isolation,  and  fear  are  being  experi- 
enced by  our  Hispanic  brothers  and  sisters. 
Families  are  being  divided,  and  many  times  the 
opportunity  to  appeal  a  case  is  denied  because 
of  the  lack  of  time  or  money."  MCGB  responded 
by  instructing  its  general  secretary  to  write  to 
the  U.S.  government,  asking  for  more  humane 
treatment  and  policy  making  by  the  INS. 

Every  Hispanic  Mennonite  community  is 
being  affected,  says  Samuel  Lopez,  president  of 
the  Convencion.  He  tells  stories  of  Hispanic 
Mennonites  being  transported  from  one  state  to 
another  for  interrogation  by  the  INS,  of  families 
being  separated  through  imprisonment  or 
deportation.  Lopez  says  almost  every  Hispanic 
congregation  has  a  list  of  illegal  aliens  wor- 


shiping with  them — some  lists  quite  long. 

What  can  the  rest  of  the  church  do?  First  of 
all,  "empathize  with  us,"  says  Lopez.  "Try  to 
understand  the  suffering  of  the  Hispanics  and 
other  immigrants  experiencing  this  trouble." 

Something  similar  is  in  our  history.  Many 
Mennonites  are  descendants  of  immigrants  to 
North  America — mine  as  recent  as  seven  gener- 
ations ago.  Had  the  inhabitants  already  here 
had  immigration  laws,  green  cards,  and  nation- 
ality quotas,  the  history  of  the  Mennonite 
church  in  North  America  would  be  much  dif- 
ferent. But  then  power  was  with  the  immi- 
grants while  the  "settlers"  could  only  watch  and 
die.  Today  it's  the  other  way  round. 

But  don't  just  empathize,  Lopez  says;  "be 
willing  to  take  risks."  Stand  against  oppression 
and  improper  use  of  power.  He  tells  how  his 
congregation  housed  18  refugees  from  El  Sal- 
vador several  years  ago  when  that  too  was  il- 
legal. They  didn't  wait  to  get  "caught,"  however; 
the  congregation  went  to  the  local  authorities 
and  told  them  what  they  were  doing  and  why. 
They  got  permission  to  continue. 

Lopez  hopes  Mennonites  will  consider  taking 
similar  risks  today.  It  could  mean  employers 
hiring  workers  regardless  of  their  legal  status.  It 
could  mean  congregations  supporting  employers 
if  they  do.  It  could  mean  making  financial  com- 
mitments to  families  to  help  them  stay  together. 

That  will  not  be  popular.  There  is  a  fear  of 
immigrants  among  us — at  least  where  I  live. 
People  talk  about  protecting  jobs,  about  being 
American,  about  watching  that  our  way  of  life 
is  not  destroyed  by  another  culture. 

Gerald  Shenk  notes  in  this  week's  lead  arti- 
cle how  Jesus  modeled  "compassion  for 
aliens,  immigrants,  and  marginal  folk." 
He  showed  they  were  equals  by  feeding  them — 
the  ultimate  in  hospitality  in  his  day.  This  Jesus 
went  one  step  further  in  Matthew  25  and  said 
that  the  way  we  relate  to  the  stranger,  the  immi- 
grant, is  actually  the  way  we  relate  to  him. 

Treating  the  stranger  right  is  not  contagious, 
Shenk  warns.  There's  a  long  learning  curve. 
But  it's  an  important  lesson  to  learn.  Linked  to 
it  is  nothing  less  than  our  eternal  destiny 
(Matt.  25:45-46).— jlp 
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Rather  than  taking  everything  to  a  higher  court — whether 
to  God  or  even  to  human  courts — Jesus  encourages 
us  to  work  things  out  directly  with  each  other. 
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Questions  Jesus  asked  (6): 

Who  set  me  to  be 
a  judge  over  you? 

We  often  pick  fights  to  gain  attention,  to 
reinforce  the  hope  that  we  may  be  the  one 
who  is  right,  or  to  bolster  weak  egos  by 
having  some  decision  go  our  direction. 


When  I  was  a  teenager,  my  father 
became  disillusioned  with  our  church. 
He  had  built  a  range  of  greenhouses 
for  an  elder  in  our  church  and  that  elder  did 
not  pay.  That  was  the  biggest  business  loss 
that  my  father  had  endured.  He  appealed  to 
the  church,  meeting  with  the  pastor  and 
another  elder.  The  pastor  seemed  sympathetic: 
"If  we  call  a  spade  a  spade,  then  that  elder  is  a 
crook." 

Apparently  nothing  more  happened.  My 
father  was  disillusioned,  first  because  he  was 
ill-used  by  an  elder,  and,  second,  because  the 
church  did  not  intervene.  Years  later  the 
elder's  son  reconciled  with  my  father  by  buying 
another  range  of  greenhouses  from  him  and 
paying  an  inflated  price  to  take  care  of  the  old 
debt. 

Jesus  is  faced  with  a  similarly  painful  con- 
flict one  day  as  he  is  teaching  about  how  the 
Holy  Spirit  provides  for  needs  in  times  of  trib- 
ulation. He  is  approached  by  a  man  who  is  in 
conflict  with  a  brother  over  inheritance.  Back 
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Judgmentalism  destroys  community;  it 
destroys  those  who  do  the  judging;  and, 
more  seriously,  it  destroys  and  excludes 
from  community  the  one  who  is  judged. 


then,  like  now,  inheritance  divisions  often 
caused  disputes,  and  rabbis  were  often  called 
on  to  settle  such  legal  and  family  conflicts. 

Jesus,  however,  does  not  deal  with  this  con- 
flict, settle  the  legal  question,  or  resolve  the 
division-of-goods  debate.  He  brushes  off  this 
chance  to  show  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  but 
instead  asks,  "Who  set  me  to  be  a  judge  or  arbi- 
trator over  you?"  Warning  against  greed,  he 
tells  the  parable  of  the  rich  fool  and  teaches 
about  materialism  and  anxiety.  He  dismisses 
the  brothers'  concerns,  since  materialism  and 
wealth  are  spiritual  hazards.  Opposing  the 
covetousness  beneath  the  conflict,  he  refuses  to 
get  involved.  Later  in  this  chapter,  Jesus  ad- 
vises avoiding  the  courtroom  in  words  that  also 
apply  today:  "Why  do  you  not  judge  for  your- 
selves what  is  right?"  (Luke  12:57). 

Placing  this  incident  before  teachings  on 
greed,  materialism,  and  covetousness  shows 
that  this  is  a  cautionary  tale:  it  is  a  warning. 
However,  there  is  more  to  be  gleaned  from 
Jesus'  troubling  question. 

This  question,  "Who  set  me  to  be  a  judge  or 
arbitrator  over  you?"  is  perplexing.  Who  would 
not  love  to  have  Jesus  as  our  judge?  We  trust 
Jesus  more  than  any  human  judge,  and  we 
know  that  Jesus  is  not  a  judge  we  can  deceive. 
This  question  feels  odd,  and  we  want  to 
respond:  "Jesus,  of  course  we  want  you  to  be  our 
judge,  to  settle  our  disputes,  to  help  us  out!" 

Jesus,  however,  calls  us  to 
take  responsibility. 
Rather  than  take 
everything  to  a 
higher  court- — 
whether 
Jesus,  God, 
or  even 
human 
courts — he 
encourages 
us  to  work 
things  out 
directly  with 
each  other. 
How  I  as  a 
pastor  would  have 
responded  to  my  father's 
problem  I'm  not  sure.  Pastors 
are  often  asked  to  take  sides  and  get  tangled  in 
disputes.  We  do  people  no  favors  when  we  treat 
them  as  immature  people  and  do  not  allow 
them  to  work  out  their  own  problems. 

My  father's  problem  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  one  of  justice.  But  ideal  conflict  resolution 


occurs  when  both  parties  process  and  work 
things  out  together,  possibly  with  the  help  of 
an  able  third  party.  A  ruling  from  on  high  often 
does  not  produce  a  just  reconciliation.  As  a 
pastor,  I  have  seen  injustices  in  congregations. 
Sometimes  I  intervened,  sometimes  not.  Some- 
times intervention  helped,  sometimes  it  made 
things  worse.  The  greatest  healing  and  resolu- 
tion happened  when  two  parties  willingly 
entered  into  reconciliation.  Jesus  invites  us 
into  such  responsible  behavior. 

There  is  also  a  deeper  spiritual  issue  here. 
Siblings  fight;  I  fought  with  my  sister,  and  my 
children  fight  with  each  other.  Children  may 
fight  to  gain  parents'  attention:  they  feel  inse- 
cure, and  if  a  parent  resolves  a  fight  in  one 
child's  way,  it's  almost  as  good  as  having  the 
parent  say  that  child  is  loved  the  most.  That's  a 
big  reason  why  people  often  fight  over  inheri- 
tance: inheritance  symbolizes  the  parents' 
affection  and  regard. 

Similarly,  in  church  conflicts,  we  are 
often  so  insecure  in  our  relationship  to 
God  that  we  worry  that  others  might 
have  better  standing.  So  we  pick  fights  and 
hope  that  the  other  will  give  in  and  be  like  us, 
thus  reinforcing  our  hope  that  we  might  be 
right.  Or  we  hope  to  bolster  our  weak  egos  by 
seeking  decisive  action  that  shows  that  the 
other  person  is  wrong.  Unfortunately,  much 
of  our  evangelism  also  comes  from  that  un- 
healthy motive! 

Early  in  one  of  my  pastorates,  people  on  both 
sides  of  an  old  conflict,  all  sincere  and  faithful 
Christians,  told  me:  "If  you  do  not  take  our 
side,  I  will  leave  this  church."  I  refused,  and 
some  left.  My  reasons  for  not  taking  sides  were 
many.  Healing  takes  patience,  prayer,  and  long 
discussions,  not  a  ruling  from  above.  If  people 
do  not  like  rulings  from  above,  they  can  turn  on 
the  judge  or  arbitrator.  The  Hebrews  criticized 
Moses:  "Who  made  you  a  ruler  and  judge  over 
us?"  (Exod.  2:14).  I  knew  that  both  sides  needed 
care  and  love,  not  judgment  or  vindication,  in  a 
debilitating  conflict. 

Self-righteous  judgmentalism  is  a  great 
plague  and  danger  for  Christians.  In  her  book 
To  Pray  and  to  Love,  Roberta  C.  Bondi  writes, 
"Judgmentalism  destroys  community;  it  de- 
stroys those  who  do  the  judging,  and  even  more 
seriously,  it  often  destroys  (and  certainly  ex- 
cludes from  community)  the  one  who  is  judged. 
Judgmentalism  is  as  serious  as  any  other  sin 
we  might  commit  against  one  another." 
Seeing  God  on  our  side  is  immature  and 
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infantile.  Martin  Niemoller  said,  "I  have 
learned  that  God  is  not  the  enemy  of  my  ene- 
mies. God  is  not  even  the  enemy  of  God's  ene- 
mies." Just  as  parents  can  love  all  their  chil- 
dren deeply  and  passionately  without  loving 
one  more  than  the  other,  God  loves  and  cares 
for  us  all  and  wants  the  salvation  of  us  all.  God 
is  not  a  judge  who  compares,  divides,  ranks, 
and  rates  us.  God  is  a  judge  who  examines  our 
hearts  and  speaks  to  us  directly  about  what 
ails  us.  God  encourages  us  not  to  judge, 
criticize,  write  off,  or  demean  others. 

Unlike  many  Mennonites,  I  do  not  often  go 
to  family  reunions.  My  relatives  live  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  only  reunion  we've  held 
was  in  1987.  As  the  only  preacher  in  the 
family,  I  was  asked  to  preach  at  Sunday  wor- 
ship. But  there  was  a  complication.  Most 
relatives  belong  to  one  Dutch  Calvinist 
denomination,  but  part  of  the  family  joined  a 
secessionist  denomination  during  World  War 
II.  Tensions  around  this  division  ran  high  for 
decades:  relatives  could  not  even  eat  together 
because  it  would  be  wrong  to  pray  together! 

While  divisions  eased  enough  for  the  family 
to  eat  together,  our  strict  Dutch  Calvinist 
relatives  had  not  decided  until  the  reunion 
whether  they  would  worship  with  the  rest  of 
us.  Moreover,  I  was  a  complication:  I  was  not 
even  a  lax  Calvinist  but  an  even  more  suspi- 
cious Anabaptist!  In  Holland,  Mennonites  are 
perceived  to  be  free-thinking  liberals. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  reunion,  I  encoun- 
tered a  second  cousin  and  met  her  husband 
for  the  first  time.  He  questioned  me  about  my 
theology,  the  worship  service,  and  partic- 
ularly my  sermon.  This  inquisition  was  a 
discernment  process  to  help  the  strict 
Calvinists  to  decide  whether  they  would  join 
us  on  Sunday.  Happily,  I  passed  the  test  and 
all  the  relatives  consented  to  come.  (One 
elderly  relative  attended  but  did  not  pay 
attention,  worshiping  on  her  own  by  reading 
Psalms.) 

Then  came  an  unexpected  grace  and  a 
reversal.  The  cousin  and  her  husband 
struck  up  a  friendship  with  my  wife  and 
me.  We  enjoyed  discussing  faith  together,  even 
though  we  disagreed  about  many  things.  Those 
Dutch  relatives  were  not  only  active  church 
members  but  also  heavily  involved  in  church 
leadership.  We  decided  to  get  together  with 
them  one  evening. 

We  were  in  for  some  surprises.  Our  strict 
Dutch  relatives  smoked  nonstop,  brought  hard 


liquor,  and  swore  in  English!  This  was  all  nor- 
mal in  their  church.  Yet  it  was  hardly  the  kind 
of  behavior  we  North  American  Christians  ex- 
pected to  encounter.  We  discussed  our  differ- 
ences and  saw  that  issues  which  are  so  impor- 
tant in  our  respective  faith  communities  are 
cultural.  Just  as  they  decided  not  to  write  off  us 
theologically  maverick  Anabaptists,  we  decided 
not  to  judge  their  lifestyle. 

My  strict  Dutch  relatives  accepted  us  in  spite 
of  our  deviant  Anabaptism,  and  we  accepted 
them  in  spite  of  their  different  opinions.  We 
recognized  in  each  other  hearts  that  were 
deeply  committed  to  loving  and  following  Jesus. 
All  else  was  unimportant. 

An  unexpected  friendship  grew  and  deep- 
ened. We  exchanged  cards,  letters,  and 
news  and  prayed  for  each  other.  We  were 
caught  off  guard  but  delighted  by  this  friend- 
ship. They  are  among  my  dearest  relatives. 
This  would  not  have  been  possible  if  any  of  us 
had  clung  rigidly  to  our  own  point  of  view, 
judging  and  writing  each  other  off. 

This  year,  my  cousin's  husband  died.  I  went 
to  the  Netherlands  for  the  funeral.  I  was  glad 
to  be  in  their  church  because  I  knew  how  im- 
portant it  was  to  them.  The  sermon,  prayers, 
and  Bible  readings  touched  me  deeply  and 
invited  me  to  deeper  faithfulness.  It  was  a 
time  of  recommitment  to  my  faith.  That  was 
ironic.  Their  church  would  never  allow  me  to 
participate  in  communion:  I  am  too  theologi- 
cally incorrect,  yet  I  was  richly  ministered  to 
there. 

This  was  possible  only  because  we  allowed 
the  freedom  of  Christ  to  move  us  beyond  the 
rush  to  judging  and  judgmentalism.  We  each 
might  have  been  tempted  to  claim  Christ  over 
the  other.  Instead,  we  found  him  in  each 
other. 

Arthur  Paul  Boers,  Waterloo,  Out.,  is  pastor  of 
Bloomingdale  Mennonite  Church  and  author  of 
Lord,  Teach  Us  to  Pray. 
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Every  Blessing 


There  are  tears  in  things, 
and  sometimes  when  we  touch  them 
the  tears  spring  free  and  meet 
our  cheeks  and  palms. 

The  wisdom  of  smooth  rocking  chairs 
and  pocketknives  teaches  us  this: 
Things  should  cry.  There  are  too  many 
tears  in  this  world  for  mere  eyes. 

The  tears  of  an  April  tulip,  like  petals, 
brush  lightly  against  each  other,  gather, 
and  drop  to  soil  which  shares  our  thirst 
for  the  sustenance  of  grief. 

In  a  field  near  Branch,  Louisiana, 
the  vision  of  a  crying  Mary  draws 
pilgrims  from  New  Orleans  and  New  York: 
"We  saved  a  little  for  this  rainy  day," 

this  chance  to  shift  the  twigs 

that  block  the  river's  mouth, 

to  claim  from  Mary's  gleaming  cheeks 

a  long-forgotten  birthright. 

Dry  skeptics,  wary  of  sorrow, 
edge  the  muddy  field,  wearing  boots 
and  clear  eyes.  The  miracle  of  weeping 
is  foreign  to  them,  and  will  be 

until  they  touch  with  fingers 

moist  from  their  own  faces  the  cheeks, 

the  branches,  the  bricks,  the  lace 

of  the  saints  of  the  world's  common  spring. 


■Angela  Lehman-Ri'os 


Ascribe  to  the  Lord,  O  heavenly 
beings,  ascribe  to  the  Lord 
glory  and  strength.  Ascribe  to  the 
Lord  the  glory  of  his  name; 
worship  the  Lord  in  holy  splen- 
dor. . . .  The  voice  of  the  Lord  is 
full  of  majesty. — Ps.  29:1-2, 4b 
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READERS  SA  Y 


Both  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite  Church  General  Board  and 
the  Mennonite  Church  General 
Board  have  affirmed  the  proposal  made 
by  the  Integration  Committee  that  the 
name  for  the  new  integrated  denomi- 
nation be  "Mennonite  Church." 

This  name  is  a  mixed  bag,  however; 
it  has  both  strengths  and  weaknesses. 
The  three  major  strengths  are  that  it  is 
short,  it  puts  the  word  "Mennonite"  in 
focus,  and  it  communicates  clearly  to 
the  wider  society. 

The  name  "Mennonite  Church"  also 
has  three  major  weaknesses:  it  is  am- 
biguous because  it  refers  to  two  distinct 
corporate  entities  (the  pre-integrated 
Mennonite  Church  and  the  post-inte- 
grated Mennonite  Church);  it  is  arro- 
gant because  it  does  not  recognize  that 
this  denomination  is  one  out  of  many 
Mennonite  denominations;  and  it  gives 
the  appearance  that  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church  is  being  sub- 
sumed by  the  Mennonite  Church. 

Other  name  possibilities  which  have 
been  suggested  fare  about  the  same. 
The  names  "Mennonite  Church  North 
America,"  "Mennonite  Church  General 
Conference,"  and  "Mennonite  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ"  also  have  strengths 
and  weaknesses.  It  is  important  for 
GCs  and  MCs  to  be  aware  of  both  the 
strengths  and  the  weaknesses  of  the 
name  "Mennonite  Church." 
Brent  A.  Koehn 
Arlington,  Tex. 

Franconia  Conference  Dele- 
gates Decide  Not  to  Vote  on 
Proposal  to  Remove  German- 
town  from  Conference,  May  6:  How 

can  we  be  clear  that  something  is  sin 
but  welcome  into  church  fellowship 
those  who  are  living  in  that  sin?  That 
is  exactly  why  Paul  was  upset  with 
the  church  in  Corinth.  In  five  pas- 
sages (1  Cor.  5;  Rom.  16:17-19;  Eph. 
5:1-7;  2  Thess.  3:6-15;  Titus  3:9-11), 
Paul  gives  very  explicit  instructions  to 
sever  relationships  with  Christians 
who  are  refusing  to  change  their  sinful 
ways.  This  comes  from  one  who  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  love  better  than 
wedod  Cor.  13). 

The  severing  of  relationships  is  not 
done  out  of  spite  or  as  punishment;  it 
breaks  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  to 
do  it.  But  to  not  do  so  reinforces  the 
bondage  they  are  trapped  in. 

Sin  causes  separation  from  God. 
Those  who  live  in  sin  but  believe  they 


are  in  fellowship  with  God  are  de- 
ceived. The  severing  of  church  rela- 
tionships is  done  to  help  penetrate  that 
deception.  There  is  also  an  ageless 
principle  at  work:  we  often  do  not 
recognize  or  acknowledge  our  wrongful 
actions  until  after  the  behavior  is 
stopped  or  a  relationship  is  broken. 
Spiritual  deception  and  bondage  have 
to  be  penetrated  by  the  Spirit,  and  that 
sometimes  does  not  happen  until  after 
the  action  is  taken  and  the  words  are 
spoken — and  sometimes  not  even  then. 

It  is  sadly  ironic  that  those  whom 
the  Spirit  of  God  instructs  us  not  to 
associate  with  are  being  welcomed  as 
associate  members  under  the  guise  of 
being  led  by  the  Spirit.  I  pray  that  our 
church  leaders  will  awaken  to  God's 
call  to  responsibility,  accountability, 
and  proper  action. 

Jim  Meador 

Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y. 

Might  We  Have  Found  Our 
Way  Through?  ("Last  Word," 
May  6):  I  am  a  pastor  in  the 
Franconia  Conference  and  attended  the 
recent  spring  assembly.  It  seems  to  me 
that  two  of  the  sentences  in  your 
editorial  are  slightly  misleading.  You 
said  that  the  majority  balked  at  the  idea 
of  expulsion  and  that  less  than  50  per- 
cent wanted  to  vote  on  the  new  proposal. 

First,  I  did  not  interpret  the  new 
proposal  as  expulsion.  In  our  cluster 
we  were  mostly  concerned  about  the 
word  "membership,"  but  the  new 
proposal  used  the  phrase  "not  in  full 
fellowship,"  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
similar  to  what  Illinois  Conference  did. 

Second,  we  only  received  the  new 
proposal  two  days  before  the  assembly, 
and  I  think  that  the  reason  for  voting 
to  not  vote  was  confusion.  No  matter 
what,  it  appears  that  we  still  have 
some  work  to  do  in  Franconia. 
I'm  afraid  that  the  stance  of  the 


qSK  Pontius'  Puddle 
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Germantown  congregation  is  going  to 
backfire  by  causing  many  people  to  say 
that  we  have  bent  over  backward  and 
now  is  the  time  to  "crack  down."  It  is 
unfortunate  when  members  refuse  "to 
receive  counsel"  from  the  body  of  Christ. 

Nelson  J.  Shenk 

Bally,  Pa. 

The  article  Why  Are  You  So 
Afraid  (Apr.  22)  covers  so  many 
good  points!  Don  Blosser  points  to 
the  dilemma  caused  by  false  expecta- 
tions: "his  response  has  led  some  people 
to  believe  that  if  we  have  faith,  all  the 
storms  of  our  lives  will  be  calmed  and 
the  presence  of  Jesus  will  save  us  from 
danger."  But  when  trust  is  combined 
with  surrender  and  willing  obedience, 
one  discovers  that  God  is  faithful. 

Jesus  said,  "the  Son  can  do  nothing 
on  his  own,  but  only  what  he  sees  the 
Father  doing"  (John  5:19).  That  is  also 
true  of  the  followers  of  Jesus  who  obey 
God's  will  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  May  we  continually  discover  all 
that  God  has  accomplished  for  us  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 
Betty  Lou  Olson 
Calico  Rock,  Ark. 

The  article  Taxpayers  Say 
Military  Spending  Should  Be 
Cut  (May  6)  states  that  49  percent 
of  U.S.  tax  dollars  go  for  "military 
spending."  I  wonder  where  they  get  their 
information.  The  1997  federal  budget 
says  the  1994  federal  budget  was  1,578.4 
billion  dollars.  Of  this,  279.8  billion,  or  18 
percent,  was  used  for  national  defense. 
Interest  on  public  debt  was  298.5  billion, 
or  19  percent,  which  makes  a  total  of  37 
percent.  Why  is  interest  on  debt  called 
defense  money?  Over  50  percent  of  the 
national  budget  went  for  welfare,  Medic- 
aid, Medicare,  and  Social  Security. 
Joseph  Graber 
White  Pigeon,  Mich. 


0  N  FORT  0  M  AT  ELY,  WHEN  TUE 
WEATHER  TORUS  NICE, 
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'Please  forgive  me  : 


Turning  abusive  conflict  into 
opportunities  for  reconciliation 


by  Marlin  E.  Thomas 


Conflict  in  the  congregation.  It  seems  to  be 
everywhere.  Consider  these  examples 
from  several  churches: 
Members  at  Central  Avenue  Church  report 
that  Pastor  Hauser  continually  slighted  several 
members,  causing  them  to  feel  uncared  for  and 
rejected. 

Pastor  Tom  Swartz  of  Mulberry  Grove 
Church  confides  to  a  close  friend  that  some 
church  members  consistently  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge his  presence  on  Sunday  morning,  causing 
him  to  feel  isolated  and  hurt. 

Cherie  says  that  Helen  often  rudely  disagrees 
with  her  during  committee  meetings,  causing 
her  to  withdraw  from  her  committee  assign- 
ment. 

One  elder  confides  that  there  were  shouting 
matches  in  some  board  meetings,  and  a 
deacon  reports  that  some  leaders 
used  sharp  language  when  speak- 
ing to  one  another.  Another, 
who  finally  left  the  church, 
says  that  the  leader  "always 
had  to  have  his  way." 

These  examples,  multi- 
plied hundreds  of  times 
over,  illustrate  the  types  of 
"people  abuse"  that  occur 
routinely  in  many  congrega- 
tional systems.  Such  abuse  ul- 
timately gives  rise  to  a  toxic 
type  of  conflict  which  destroys 
ministries  and  relationships  instead 
of  building  up  the  kingdom  of  God. 

When  conflict  allows  people  to  look  at  dif- 
ferent sides  of  an  issue  and  develop  a  better 
approach  to  problem  solving,  it  is  healthy. 
When  it  tears  people  down  and  destroys 
relationships,  it  is  sinful.  Such  conflict  needs  to 
be  transformed  through  prayer,  Bible  study, 
confession,  and  growth — sometimes  with  the 
help  of  outside  mediators  and  guides. 

People  abuse  can  include  any  type  of  social, 
psychological,  or  spiritual  treatment  of  another 
person  which  causes  her  or  him  inappropriate 
pain.  Misuse  of  power  and  lack  of  attention  and 
spiritual  care  are  examples,  at  least  in  the 
context  of  pastoral  responsibility.  But  there  are 
also  many  others. 

People  abuse  always  includes  one  person  not 
being  sensitive  enough  to  another  person's 
situation  to  keep  the  relationship  balanced, 


Healthy 
conflict  allows 
people  to  look  at 
different  sides  of  issues 
and  develop  better  solu- 
tions. Sinful  conflict 
tears  people  down 
and  destroys  rela- 
tionships. 


courteous,  and  respectful.  It  may  also  involve 
such  complete  preoccupation  with  one's  own 
point  of  view  or  personal  convictions  that  it 
causes  the  other  person  to  feel  unheard,  un- 
cared for,  and  less  than  equal. 

Sexual  abuse  has  dominated  the  abuse  land- 
scape in  recent  years,  and  so  it  should.  It  was 
time  for  such  sins  against  others  to  be  exposed 
and  confronted.  Abuse  of  power  has  also  been 
discussed  frequently,  although  it  has  not  been 
addressed  as  intently  as  sexual  abuse.  In 
addition,  other  types  of  people  abuse  exist,  al- 
though they  have  hardly  been  identified  and 
condemned  openly. 

How  does  the  abuse  of  power  manifest  itself 
in  the  church?  It  manifests  itself  whenever 
anyone,  from  the  pastor  to  the  janitor,  the 
board  chair  to  the  newest  member,  fails  to 
follow  policy  guidelines  and  takes  control  of 
things  in  a  way  not  acceptable  to  others  in  the 
church.  It  also  manifests  itself  when  any 
one  dictates  to  another  person  what 
she  or  he  should  or  should  not  do, 
without  going  through  appropri- 
ate channels.  Other  abuses  of 
power  include  undue 
criticism,  loss  of  temper, 
inappropriate  withholding  of 
information,  utilization  of 
unsigned  notes,  and 
formation  of  small,  special- 
interest  pressure  groups. 
In  church  conflict,  abuse  of 
power  also  frequently  appears 
when  one  person,  or  a  small 
group  of  persons,  decides  to 
manipulate  an  election  or  oust  a  pastor 
without  regard  for  due  process  or  the  feelings  of 
others. 

What  other  types  of  people  abuse  are  there? 
Gossip  stands  among  the  worst.  Insinuations 
and  statements  which  represent  only  half  the 
truth  are  not  far  behind.  Seeking  unfair  advan- 
tage is  another  and  continually  ignoring  in- 
dividuals is  a  fifth.  Some  would  argue  that 
being  ignored  is  the  worst  type  of  abuse. 

We  cannot  omit  racial  prejudice  or  any 
affront  to  minorities  or  people  who  hold  views 
different  from  our  own.  Other  forms  of  people 
abuse  include  interpersonal  boundary  viola- 
tions, abuse  of  trust  and  confidentiality,  and 
inappropriate  manipulation. 

A  quick  review  of  this  catalog  of  evil  will  no 
doubt  prompt  some  to  exclaim  that  such 
behaviors  surely  don't  occur  in  churches — not 
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among  Christians!  The  truth 
is,  however,  that  we  all  par- 
take of  the  sinfulness  and 
frailty  of  the  human  race, 
which  includes  personal  bias,  all 
types  of  shortsightedness,  and 
other  imperfections.  It  follows  that  we 
sin  all  too  often  against  our  brothers  or  sis- 
ters in  the  church  in  abusive  ways.  Pastors,  eld- 
ers, and  deacons  are  guilty,  and  so  is  virtually 
every  other  member  of  the  church  at  one  time  or 
another. 

How  can  we  turn  the  tide?  How  can  we  trans- 
form our  abusive  behaviors  into  blessings,  our 
hurting  into  healing,  our  rending  into  recon- 
ciliation? 

Scripture  teaches  eloquently  how  important 
humility  is  in  the  gracious  process  of  reconcili- 
ation. When  the  prophet  Nathan  confronted 
David  with  his  sin,  he  repented  in  great  humil- 
ity. Psalm  51  is  persuasive  testimony  to  his 
personal  honesty  and  open  humility  concerning 
his  own  misdeeds.  When  Isaiah  encountered  the 
majesty  of  the  Lord  in  the  temple,  he  confessed 
that  he  was  "a  man  of  unclean  lips."  When  Jesus 
turned  and  looked  at  Peter  after  his  denial  of 
Christ,  Peter  went  out  and  wept  bitterly. 

Sadly,  when  pastors,  church  leaders,  and 
members  alike  are  confronted  with  their 
offenses,  they  often  make  excuses:  "If  only 
she  hadn't  said  that,"  or  "If  our  pastor  was  a 
true  leader,"  or  "Surely  he  could  tell  that  I  was 
hurt,"  or  "Don't  they  know  what  the  Bible  says?" 
We  hear  these  and  other  phrases  all  too  often. 

Jesus  taught  differently.  "If  you  discover  that 
you  have  offended  your  brother,  go  and  be 
reconciled  to  him"  (Matt.  5:23-24).  "If  your 
brother  sins  against  you,  go  and  show  him  his 
fault"  (Matt.  18:15). 


As 

we  learn  to 
know  Christ  and  to 
mature  in  him,  grace  is 
multiplied  to  us,  and  we 
begin  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  reconciling 
power  of  Jesus 
Christ. 


Those  Scriptures  are  truly 
familiar  to  us,  yet  obeying 
their  instruction  often 
doesn't  follow  from  our 
theology  of  peacemaking.  It  is 
seemingly  too  hard  for  us  to  be 


the  first  to  say,  "I  have  sinned,"  or 
"Yes,  you're  right;  what  I  did  wasn't  kind. 
I  failed  you.  Please  forgive  me."  We  shy  away 
from  it,  never  experiencing  the  joy  of  releasing 
our  sin  in  confession  or  experiencing  the  joy  of 
forgiveness  by  the  wronged  party. 

Besides  practicing  humility  when  God's 
Spirit  prompts  us  to  seek  reconciliation,  we  can 
also  open  our  hearts  to  new  learning  so  we 
don't  commit  the  sin  of  people  abuse  so  often. 

What  new  things  can  we  learn?  We  can  learn 
which  words  hurt  and  sting  so  we  can  avoid 
them.  We  can  learn  how  to  soften  our  tones 
and  our  gaze  so  our  voices  and  our  eyes  don't 
wound  unnecessarily.  We  can  learn  how  to 
place  sensitivity  for  others  above  being  right. 
We  can  learn  how  to  practice  tolerance 
alongside  our  strong  desire  to  be  right.  We  can 
also  learn  to  be  more  forgiving  of  those  who 
blunder  and  more  patient  with  those  who 
forget.  We  can  learn  to  turn  the  other  cheek 
and  to  go  the  second  mile. 

Our  goal  must  always  be  that  which  Scrip- 
ture sets  before  us:  to  know  Christ  in  all  his 
crucified  splendor  and  to  mature  in  him  in  all 
our  words,  deeds,  and  behaviors.  In  that 
maturity,  grace  is  multiplied  to  us,  and  we 
begin  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  reconciling 
power  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Marlin  Thomas  is  an  ordained  Mennonite 
Brethren  pastor  in  his  11th  year  working  with 
congregations  who  have  experienced  destructive 
con  flict.  He  is  president  of  Resources  for  Re- 
solving Conflict, 
based  in  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo., 
author  of  Re- 
solving Disputes 
in  Christian 
Groups  (Wind- 
flower,  1994),  and 
currently  serves 
as  the  interim 
pastor  of  Science 
Ridge  Mennonite 
Church,  Sterling, 
III. 


MENNOB YTES 


How  in  the  world  can  we  help  Ruthie  Phillips? 


ynn 
tiller 


When  I  first  met  Ruthie  Phillips  last 
February,  she  was  living  in  her  kitch- 
en. She  sat  in  a  folding  chair  in  the 
dark,  in  front  of  the  red  glow  of  a  kitchen  stove 
that  had  no  oven  door. 

The  problem  wasn't  that  there  was  no  oven 
door;  since  the  stove  was  the  only  heat  in  the 
house,  she  would  have  had  the  oven  door  open 
anyway.  The  problem  was  the  unbearable  smell 
coming  from  the  bathroom  around  the  corner. 
The  toilet  hadn't  been  flushed  in  at  least  a 
month  and  was  so  full  that  it  couldn't  have  been 
flushed  even  if  there  was  water  in  the  tank. 

The  only  water  in  the  house  during  the 
previous  year  had  come  from  a  faucet  in  the 
basement — then  the  valve  stem  broke  off 
earlier  in  the  month.  Carrying  water  one  buck- 
et at  a  time  down  the  street  worked  until  it  got 
to  minus  17  degrees.  Then  Ruthie  Phillips  just 
gave  up  and  sat  down  in  front  of  the  stove.  All 
this  happened  in  a  city  that  has  18  pages  of 
plumbers  in  the  phone  book.  The  problem  is 
that  plumbers  demand  cash  payment  in  full  in 
advance,  and  banks  won't  loan  money  to  people 
with  incomes  as  small  as  Ms.  Phillips'. 

For  those  reasons,  the  church  I  work  for  here 
asked  Mennonite  Voluntary  Service  (MVS)  for 
someone  to  do  home  repair  in  this  neighborhood. 
I  was  that  person.  I  fixed  the  broken  faucet  in 
the  basement  that  afternoon.  Over  the  next  few 
days,  I  re-plumbed  the  first  floor,  fixed  the  water 
heater  that  hadn't  worked  for  several  years,  put 
new  valves  and  drains  in  the  sinks  and  bathtub, 
and  replaced  the  broken  light  switch  in  the 
kitchen.  Over  the  past  six  months,  at  a  rate  of 
$50  or  $100  at  a  time  from  her  Social  Security 
check,  Ruthie  Phillips  has  paid  that  debt. 

But  Ms.  Phillips'  problems  are  not  over. 
Sometime  soon  the  Welfare  Reform  Act  of  1996 
will  kick  in,  and  this  neighborhood  will  lose 
almost  half  of  its  income.  As  a  result,  Ms. 
Phillips'  children  and  grandchildren,  who  now 
live  in  this  and  other  neighborhoods  in  which 
there  are  no  jobs,  are  going  to  find  it  much  harder 
to  pay  the  bills  in  their  small  apartments.  Some 
of  them  are  going  to  come  home  to  live.  That  will 
stretch  Ms.  Phillips'  small  income  even  further. 

Is  the  solution  more  government  programs?  I 
doubt  it.  Sixty-five  percent  of  the  money  desig- 
nated for  fighting  poverty  in  this  city  never  gets  to 
the  poor.  It  is  eaten  up  by  administrative  costs — 
primarily  the  salaries  and  benefits  for  those  who 
provide  the  services  and  live  in  the  suburbs. 

How  about  more  MVSers?  That  would  help. 
There  are  lots  of  neighborhoods  in  this  and 
other  cities  that  have  these  kinds  of  needs.  But 


fixing  Ms.  Phillips'  plumbing  didn't  fix  her 
problems.  The  problems  she  has  don't  come 
from  a  lack  of  government  money  or  volunteers. 

Ruthie  Phillips'  problems  come  from  the  lack  of 
valuable  jobs  in  this  neighborhood.  She  and  her 
children  and  her  grandchildren  are  poor  because 
they  have  no  work  that  they  can  get  to  in  the 
morning.  There  is  training  for  warehouse  jobs, 
but  the  warehouses  are  35  miles  from  where  the 
freeways  cross,  and  the  trains  don't  go  there. 
There  are  five-dollar-an-hour  jobs  at  restaurants 
downtown,  but  by  the  time  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  the  State  of  Illinois  and  the  City  of 
Chicago  take  their  share  off  the  top,  and  after 
transportation  and  childcare  costs,  the  worker  is 
worse  off  than  before.  No  wonder  people  give  up 
and  sit  in  front  of  their  kitchen  stoves. 

The  solution  will  have  to  come  from  the  same 
place  the  problem  came  from.  When  the  people 
with  good  job  skills  and  good  self-discipline  left 
the  city  to  live  in  the  suburbs  because  they  didn't 
want  to  live  next  to  "those"  people,  the  com- 
panies they  worked  for  soon  followed.  That 
occurred  for  good  reasons;  security  costs  and  city 
taxes  had  risen,  and  it  made  good  business  sense 
to  move  to  where  their  best  workers  had  gone. 

It's  time  to  get  business  back  into  the  city.  We 
need  a  manufacturing  business  that  hires 
people  who  live  in  this  neighborhood.  We 
need  a  business  that  brings  money  into  the 
neighborhood  in  the  form  of  wages  and  sends 
out  a  valuable  product  that  was  made  here.  This 
community  needs  a  business  that  is  run  as  a  for- 
profit  business  on  good  business  principles — not 
a  grant-funded  "project"  whose  managers  spend 
more  time  writing  grant  proposals  than  doing 
business.  We  need  a  real  business  that  has  real 
jobs  for  lots  of  desperate  people. 

The  only  kind  of  business  that  fits  this  de- 
scription is  one  owned  and  managed  by  people 
of  extraordinary  faith  who  understand  their 
businesses  as  an  integral  part  of  that  faith.  By 
all  common  wisdom,  doing  business  here  is  still 
a  bad  decision.  But  common  wisdom  is  not  the 
same  as  extraordinary  faith,  and  a  bad  busi- 
ness decision  can  become  good  when  done  in  a 
business-like  way  and  for  the  right  reasons. 

This  is  not  a  good  deal,  there  is  no  cheap  labor 
here,  and  this  is  not  even  one  of  the  infamous 
"empowerment  zones."  But  considering  what 
God  through  Jesus  Christ  did  for  us  in  our 
"poverty,"  it  is  certainly  the  right  thing  to  do. 

Lynn  Miller,  author  o/ Firstfruits  Living,  lives  in 
the  East  Garfield  Park  neighborhood  of  Chicago. 
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Southeast  Mennonite  Conference  suspends 
Atlanta  Mennonite  Fellowship  for  one  year 


Sarasota,  Fla. — Atlanta  Mennonite 
Fellowship  (AMF)  has  been  suspended 
from  Southeast  Mennonite  Conference 
(SMC). 

Delegates  voted  45  to  18  on  May  17 
to  suspend  the  congregation  for  one 
year  because  AMF  accepted  into  mem- 
bership a  gay  couple  living  in  a  cove- 
nanted relationship.  A  two-thirds 
majority,  or  42  votes,  was  required. 

Suspension  means  that  AMF  mem- 
bers are  not  permitted  to  vote  or  hold 
offices  in  the  conference.  The  resolu- 
tion, passed  at  the  semi-annual  dele- 
gate meeting  at  Bahia  Vista  Mennonite 
Church,  says  that  after  one  year 
"AMF's  position  [will]  be  reviewed  and 
reported  to  the  conference  delegate 
body  for  further  process." 

Motion  to  amend  defeated.  "The 
first  thing  that's  apparent  to  me  is 
that  it  [a  year]  is  not  enough  time," 
says  conference  minister  Raymond 
Martin.  According  to  the  resolution, 
the  conference  council  will  appoint  a 
small  group  which,  along  with  Martin, 
will  serve  as  a  communication  channel 
between  the  conference  and  AMF.  The 
recommendation  also  calls  all  con- 
gregations to  spend  time  in  prayer  and 
in  study  of  Scripture  and  conference 
and  churchwide  documents  on  sexuali- 
ty. 

Under  the  statement  of  suspension, 
AMF  would  not  advocate  a  position  on 
homosexuality  different  from  the  con- 
ference, would  "refrain  from  accepting 
into  membership  persons  who  are  ac- 
tively engaged  in  a  homosexual  life- 


style," and  would  not  perform  or  sanc- 
tion same-sex  unions. 

A  motion  to  amend  the  recommen- 
dation's wording  from  "suspension"  to  a 
"modified  form  of  membership,"  with 
no  actual  change  in  relationship,  was 
defeated  41  to  18. 

AMF  proposal.  Not  voted  on  was  a 
proposal  from  AMF  asking  for  a  modif  ied 
relationship  in  which  the  congregation 
would  voluntarily  instruct  delegates  not 
to  vote  or  accept  appointment  to  confer- 
ence offices.  It  suggested  that  the  confer- 
ence review  the  relationship  after  five 
years.  An  AMF  delegate  read  part  of  the 
proposal  during  the  90  minutes  of 
discussion  at  the  May  17  meeting. 

Delegates  also  received  a  statement 
of  clarification  from  AMF  stating  that 
the  congregation  "has  not  chosen  to  'en- 
dorse that  the  homosexual  lifestyle  is 
legitimate  and  not  sin.'  "  The  state- 
ment, adopted  by  consensus  at  AMF, 
says  that  the  congregation  "has  stated 
that  homosexuality,  by  itself,  is  not  a 
bar  to  membership"  and  that  it  "has  de- 
cided to  allow  a  diversity  of  opinion  to 
exist  within  our  body  on  whether 
homosexuality  is  a  sin." 

"The  predominant  mood  in  the  con- 
gregation is  grief,"  says  AMF  member 
Elaine  Swartzentruber,  adding  that 
the  church's  desire  to  remain  in  South- 
east Mennonite  Conference  is  "very 
strong."  The  Atlanta  congregation 
began  five  years  ago  and  has  been  a 
part  of  the  conference  for  two  years. 

Martin  says  that  although  some  in 
the  conference  see  the  May  17  action  as 


moving  toward  excommunication,  "I 
don't  feel  we're  at  a  place  where  we 
can't  move  toward  each  other." 

In  other  business,  delegates  heard  a  re- 
port drafted  by  a  conference  subcommittee 
that  lists  seven  priorities  for  the  confer- 
ence: revival,  bonding,  leadership  train- 
ing, racial  inclusion,  pastor/  peer  relation- 
ships, evangelism,  and  accountability. 

Heidi  Regier  Kreider  of  Emmanuel 
Mennonite  Church,  Gainesville,  Fla, 
preached  the  conference  sermon. 

— Valerie  Weaver 

Mennonites  thankful  that 
bloodbath  didn't  occur 

Kinshasa,  Zaire  (MCC) — Rebels  who 
began  seizing  territory  in  eastern  Zaire 
some  seven  months  ago  arrived  in  Kin- 
shasa, the  capital,  on  May  17. 

Their  leader,  Laurent  Kabila,  declared 
himself  president,  and  Mobutu  Sese  Seko, 
who  had  ruled  Zaire  for  nearly  32  years, 
left  the  country.  The  bloodbath  some  had 
feared  in  this  city  of  5  million  did  not  hap- 
pen. Initial  reports  from  the  Zairian  Red 
Cross  indicate  some  200  died — mostly 
looters  and  government  soldiers. 

"Thank  you  to  everyone  who  has 
been  praying  about  this  situation.  It 
feels  like  last  weekend's  events  were  an 
answer  to  prayer,"  wrote  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  (MCC)  workers 
Ann  and  Bruce  Campbell-Janz  in  an  e- 
mail  to  MCC  headquarters  in  Akron. 
The  couple  directs  MCC  work  in  Zaire. 

However,  some  areas  of  Kinshasa  did 
suffer  heavy  looting,  including  the 
home  of  MCC's  Zairian  administrator, 
Epampia  mbo  Wato.  The  family  was  un- 
harmed. Pakisa  Tshimika  of  Mennonite 
Brethren  Missions  /  Services  reported 
many  houses  in  his  neighborhood  were 
looted.  When  some  looters  tried  but 
failed  to  get  through  his  gate,  Tshimika 
said  he  felt  "protected  by  angels." 

Important  role.  "I  feel  the  Mennonite 
church  here  has  a  potentially  very  impor- 
tant role  to  play  in  the  message  of  peace — 
that  peace  does  not  just  mean  lack  of 
war,"  writes  Bruce.  A  group  of  Menno- 
nites has  been  meeting  over  the  past 
month  to  discuss  producing  peace  posters. 

In  addition  to  the  Campbell-Janzs,  one 
other  MCC  worker,  Michael  Salomons, 
was  in  Kinshasa  during  the  rebel  takeover. 

At  a  May  12  chapel  service  in  the 
building  where  MCC  has  its  office,  Pas- 
tor Mama  Lala  reminded  those  gath- 
ered that  "neither  Kabila  not  Mobutu 
could  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God." 


House  on  sand.  Fargo,  N.D.  (MDS)— Irv  Reimer  of  Hesston,  Kan.,  climbs  the 
steps  of  a  sandbagged  house  by  the  banks  of  the  swollen  Red  River.  Mennonite 
Disaster  Service  (MDS)  volunteers  helped  pressure-wash  and  disinfect  the  base- 
ment of  this  and  other  flood-damaged  houses.  Reimer  and  his  wife,  Edna,  serve 

as  MDS  project  lead- 
ers for  the  Fargo- 
area  cleanup. 

In  Manitoba,  the 
water  is  slowly  re- 
ceding and  clean-up 
is  beginning.  MDS 
continues  to  seek  vol- 
unteers to  help  in 
both  North  Dakota 
and  Manitoba.  Infor- 
mation on  helping  in 
North  Dakota  is 
available  from  701 
237-6095;  to  help  in 
Manitoba,  call  888 
240-5480. 
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Integration  Committee  develops  proposals 
for  GC  and  MC  delegates  at  summer  sessions 


Chicago,  III. — There  will  be  no  lack 
of  things  to  discuss  and  respond  to  for 
delegates  at  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite  Church  (GC)  and  Mennonite 
Church  (MC)  assemblies  this  summer. 

Meeting  here  on  May  9-10,  the 
Integration  Committee  generated  nu- 
merous proposals  for  the  GC  and  MC 
general  boards  to  bring  to  their  delegate 
bodies.  In  its  meeting  last  September, 
the  committee  had  made  six  proposals  to 
the  MC,  GC,  and  Conference  of  Menno- 
nites  in  Canada  (CMC)  general  boards. 
This  time  members  heard  responses. 

"When  are  we  going  to  hear  from  the 
person  in  the  pew?"  asked  Ted  Rempel, 
Edmonton,  Alta.  "All  these  people  are 
in  leadership." 

The  Integration  Committee  dis- 
cussed at  length  how  to  look  at  the 
broader  picture  and  not  get  bogged 
down  by  details.  Donella  Clemens, 
Souderton,  Pa.,  said,  "We  get  caught  up 
in  trying  to  combine  what  already  is  in- 
stead of  creating  something  new  and 
then  seeing  how  the  current  structures 
can  uphold  the  new  vision." 

Name:  The  three  general  boards  af- 
firmed the  name  "Mennonite  Church" 
this  spring.  The  Integration  Committee 
will  recommend  that  the  boards  pre- 
sent to  delegates  this  summer  both  rea- 
sons for  the  name  and  objections  to  it. 

Regional  paradigm:  The  Integra- 
tion Committee  recommended  giving  to 
MC  and  GC  delegates  a  rationale  for 
the  concept  of  regional  centers;  the  pro- 
posed centers  are  U.S.  East,  U.S.  Cen- 
tral, U.S.  West,  and  Canada. 

General  Board  composition:  All 
the  women  present  questioned  the  ad- 
visability of  having  a  women's  associate 
group  represented  on  the  new  general 
board.  Ruth  Suter,  San  Francisco,  asked 
if  there  should  be  any  representation 
from  associate  groups.  Lindsey  Robin- 
son, Harrisburg,  Pa.,  said  at  least  some 
of  the  associate  groups  should  be  repre- 
sented for  now,  with  the  hope  that  even- 
tually there  would  be  no  need  for  them. 
Other  committee  members  agreed. 

Jim  Schrag,  GC  general  secretary, 
said  that  an  MC-GC  balance  also  needs 
to  be  addressed  in  the  composition  of  a 
new  general  board.  The  group  agreed 
that  guiding  principles  for  forming  a 
new  board  include  antiracism,  antisex- 
ism,  a  balance  of  GC  and  MC  members, 
and  a  manageable  size. 

Denominational  assemblies:  Inte- 
gration Committee  co-chair  John  C. 
Murray  suggested  a  transition  period 


of  meeting  every  two  years — for  exam- 
ple in  1999  and  2001 — then  moving  to 
every  three  or  four  years.  CMC  general 
secretary  Helmut  Harder  said  that  if 
assemblies  are  scheduled  for  every  four 
years,  special  assemblies  could  be  held 
in  the  alternate  years. 

Program  boards:  The  Integration 
Committee  considered  whether  Menno- 
nite Mutual  Aid  (MMA)  should  be  in- 
cluded as  a  program  board — it  was 
omitted  in  earlier  proposals  because  it 
operates  only  in  the  United  States  and 
works  with  many  different  Mennonite 
groups.  Schrag  suggested  that  MMA 
deserves  a  special  discussion  on  ways 
to  tie  it  closely  to  the  new  church. 


Timetable:  The  Integration  Com- 
mittee dealt  with  the  question  of  what 
needs  to  be  done  by  1999.  They  recom- 
mended to  the  general  boards  that  del- 
egates should  vote  in  that  year  on  a 
constitution,  financial  arrangement, 
and  incorporation. 

The  committee  recommended  that  in 
March  1998,  the  two  general  boards  de- 
cide if  it  is  feasible  to  form  an  integrat- 
ed general  board  in  1999. 

Regional  meetings:  The  Integra- 
tion Committee  decided  to  plan  a  meet- 
ing in  each  of  the  four  proposed  regions 
this  fall  to  present  information  and  re- 
ceive feedback  from  representatives  of 
each  area  conference. — Gordon  Houser 


Honduran  Mennonites  help  last  refugees  home 


Tegucigalpa,  Honduras  (MCC) — 
Honduran  Mennonites  recently  turned 
the  last  pages  of  a  life-changing  saga. 

In  the  1980s  they  risked  their  lives 
and  reputations  to  help  Salvadoran 
war  victims  who  had  fled  to  their  coun- 
try in  search  of  refuge.  Now,  over  15 
years  later,  they  assisted  the  last  42 
refugees — living  where  the  Mesa 
Grande  refugee  camp  once  stood — on 
their  return  to  El  Salvador. 

"It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction 
to  be  able  to  participate  in  this  last  stage 
of  helping  the  refugees,"  says  Honduran 
Mennonite  pastor  Isaias  Flores.  "We  felt 
we  were  able  to  serve  these  people  who 
were  foreigners  here.  It  was  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  church  to  be  a  witness." 

Flores  served  as  president  of  the  na- 
tional church  during  much  of  the  war. 
He  and  his  wife,  Berta,  accompanied 
the  last  group  of  refugees  on  their  Apr. 
4  trip  home,  as  did  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  (MCC)  workers  Clair  and 
Galen  Litwiller.  MCC  provided  funds  to 
assist  with  transportation  for  the  42  re- 
turning refugees. 

Honduran  Mennonites  of  the  San 
Marcos  Mennonite  Church  became  in- 
volved with  the  refugees  partly  because 
of  their  close  proximity  to  the  camps. 
They  could  see  the  needs  of  the  thou- 
sands of  displaced  people. 

But  the  decision  to  help  was  not  an 
easy  one.  By  Cold  War  logic,  the  Hon- 
duran government  considered  all 
Salvadoran  refugees  communist.  Thus, 
anyone  wanting  to  help  the  refugees 
was  suspect. 

Mennonite  leaders  learned  their 
names  were  on  a  military  list,  and  an 
insider  cautioned,  "Be  careful  where 


you  step."  Mennonite  workers  were 
often  stopped  and  interrogated  at  mili- 
tary checkpoints. 

Of  the  final  42  refugees  who  re- 
turned to  El  Salvador  on  Apr.  4,  more 
than  half  are  under  18  years  old.  The 
16-  and  17-year-olds  were  infants  when 
their  mothers  fled. 

Most  of  the  Mesa  Grande  refugees 
returned  to  El  Salvador  in  the  late 
1980s.  This  small  group  remained  in 
Honduras  hoping  for  an  opportunity  to 
migrate  to  a  third  country;  they  were 
hesitant  to  return  to  an  uncertain  fu- 
ture in  their  country  where  their  rela- 
tives had  been  killed  and  where  they 
had  no  land. — from  a  report  by  Daryl 
Yoder  Bontrager 


Abraham  and  Portfirio  Luna  disas- 
semble their  house  at  what  was  the 
Mesa  Grande  refugee  camp  in  Hon- 
duras in  preparation  for  their  return  to 
El  Salvador.  Honduran  Mennonites 
and  MCC  workers  helped  the  last 
refugees  return. 
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And  the  children  shall  lead 
them.  Harrisonburg,  Va. — "He 
sure  was  somethin',"  declare 
Angie  Lederach  (left)  and  Kristi 
Miller  as  pig  herders  who  are 
mystified  after  Jesus  casts  out 
evil  spirits  from  the  demon-pos- 
sessed man  and  orders  them 
into  a  pack  of  pigs.  The  original 
sketch,  written  by  Ted  Swartz, 
was  part  of  the  Apr.  20  worship 
service  at  Community  Menno- 
nite  Church.  The  entire  worship 
service  was  planned  and  led  by 
the  junior  youth  group  (grades 
6-8).  Using  texts  from  Mark  that 
the  class  is  studying  during  the 
spring  quarter,  the  service  in- 
cluded skits,  readings,  and  in- 
strumental and  choral  music 
that  interpreted  various  re- 
sponses to  Jesus'  teaching  and 
miraculous  acts.  The  congrega- 
tion gave  the  young  people  a 
standing  ovation.  — Jim  Bishop 


Asylum  denied,  'Juan'  is  one  of  many  waiting 


Juan  (not  his  real  name),  a  Hon- 
duran  who  recently  escaped  to  the 
United  States,  is  the  perfect  exam- 
ple of  what  is  not  supposed  to  happen  in 
the  immigration  system  but  does  because 
no  one  speaks  up,  according  to  MVSer 
Casandra  Byler  (see  story  at  right). 

During  the  1980s,  Juan's  uncle  was  a 
member  of  the  notorious  Battalion  316, 
the  Honduran  death  squad  which  is 
reportedly  responsible  for  184  "forced 
political  disappearances,"  a  euphemism 
for  killing,  during  the  1980s.  With  the 
end  of  the  death  squads  in  Honduras, 
family  members  of  people  killed  by 
them  have  sought  information.  Recent- 
ly, many  have  been  threatened,  beaten, 
and  killed  for  seeking  that  information. 
Juan's  uncle  was  killed  for  trying  to 
leave  the  Battalion  when  he  decided 
that  the  death  squad  was  doing  wrong. 

For  seeking  information  on  his  uncle, 
Juan's  life  had  been  clearly  threatened 
so  he  fled  to  the  United  States.  The 
immigration  judge  before  whom  he  was 
initially  brought  said  that  Juan's  case 
was  the  strongest  he  had  seen  in  37 
years  of  working  in  immigration  law. 
Juan's  bond  was  set  at  $1,000,  and  a 
hearing  on  the  merits  of  his  asylum 
case  was  set  for  another  date. 

Before  the  final  hearing,  however, 
Juan's  case  was  transferred  to  a  differ- 
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ent  judge.  The  new  judge  did  not  find 
Juan's  claim  to  be  "credible"  because  of 
a  technicality,  according  to  Byler. 
Juan's  asylum  was  denied. 

Byler  and  the  other  workers  at 
ProBAR  wanted  to  get  Juan  out 
of  the  detention  center  on  bond 
as  quickly  as  possible,  so  she 
headed  out  with  $1,000  in  hand 
from  a  special  bond  fund  that 
ProBAR  keeps  for  emergencies 
like  this.  By  the  time  Byler  got 
there,  she  was  informed  that  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service 
(INS)  attorney  had  increased  Juan's 
bond  to  $10,000.  (In  the  INS  system, 
INS  attorneys  have  the  power  to  set 
bond  over  the  ruling  of  a  judge.) 

Checks  and  balances  don't  exist. 
"Juan  doesn't  have  $10,000,  and  neither 
does  ProBAR,"  Byler  says.  "So  hell  have  to 
sit  [in  the  detention  prison]  the  whole  way 
through  his  appeal,  which  could  be  a  year. 

"The  whole  idea  of  checks  and 
balances  doesn't  exist  here.  The  INS 
has  so  much  unchecked  power,  and  as 
long  as  everyone,  including  the  church, 
remains  silent,  the  Juans  of  this  world 
will  continue  to  be  returned  to  their 
country  of  persecution,  where  they'll 
probably  be  killed,"  says  Byler. 

INS  officials  in  Washington  declined 
an  interview. — Christy  Risser 


Mennonite  volunteers 
call  on  church  for  action 

This  is  the  final  installment  of  a  series 
by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  writer 
Christy  Risser,  who  profiles  the  ministry 
of  Mennonite  Voluntary  Service  workers 
in  six  units  in  south  Texas.  MVS  is  a  joint 
program  of  the  Commission  on  Home 
Ministries  (GC)  and  MBM.—  Editor 

Rio  Grande  Valley,  Tex.  (CHM- 
MBM) — Helping  immigrants  is  only 
one  of  the  tasks  of  Mennonite  Volun- 
tary Service  workers  in  Texas.  Helping 
their  Mennonite  friends  and  family 
back  home  to  understand  the  abuses 
they  see  is  another. 

"The  church  needs  to  know  what's 
going  on  down  here,"  says  Casandra 
Byler  of  Slatington,  Pa.,  working  in 
Harlingen.  "It  needs  to  know  and  it 
needs  to  get  involved,  or  what's  to  stop 
the  injustices  from  moving  north?" 

Rachel  Hostetler,  with  Proyecto  Lib- 
ertad  in  Harlingen,  has  participated  in 
immigrant  and  refugee  rights  rallies 
and  marches  in  Austin  and  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  For  her,  standing  with  her 
Latino  brothers  and  sisters  is  more 
than  just  a  part  of  her  job;  it's  a  part  of 
her  faith.  "If  I  believe  anything  I've  ever 
been  taught  in  church,  then  I  have  to  do 
this,"  she  says.  "I  have  to  stand  with 
those  who  have  no  voice  just  be- 
cause their  skin  is  brown." 
Both  the  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church  and 
the  Mennonite  Church  re- 
spond to  the  needs  of  refu- 
gees and  immigrants  through 
the  work  of  the  MVSers.  For 
some  years,  some  Mennonite  con- 
gregations have  been  involved  in  isolat- 
ed attempts  at  helping  refugees.  Ac- 
cording to  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee's Washington  office,  there  is  an  in- 
creasing call  from  Mennonite  churches 
to  do  more  to  speak  out  about  the  treat- 
ment of  immigrants  and  refugees  in  the 
U.S. — Christy  Risser 

Rachel  Hos- 
tetler, MVS 
worker  in 
Harlingen, 
Tex., 

marches  in 
an  immi- 
grants and 
refugees 
rights  rally 
in  Austin. 
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Unplugged. 

Lancaster,  Pa. — 
John  Oliver,  a 
member  at 
Christ  the  King 
Community 
Church,  sings  at 
Provident  Book- 
stores' unplugged 
stage.  Events  on 
the  makeshift 
stage,  surround- 
ed by  books,  CDs, 
and  customers, 
began  last  fall. 
"We  saw  this 
ministry  as  a  way 
to  reach  out  to 
youth  and  to  get 
youth  into  the 
store,"  says 

Kevin  Geissinger,  promotions  coordinator  at  Provident  Bookstores  in  Lancaster. 

Oliver,  a  local  musician  who  recently  released  a  CD,  Fire  in  the  Clay,  says  he 
enjoys  the  unplugged  format.  "It  is  much  more  real  and  intimate.  It's  not  like  a 
concert  at  all;  it's  more  like  one  brother  sharing  with  others  his  gifts  for  their  en- 
couragement." Oliver  says  his  style  is  predominantly  an  acoustic-based  blend  of 
pop  and  rock.  "My  goals  as  a  Christian  musician  are  to  minister  primarily  to  the 
church  in  a  way  that  increases  a  hunger  to  know  Christ  in  a  very  living  way,"  he 
says.  "There  is  too  much  dead  religion  in  our  day,  and  I  want  to  encourage  people 
to  not  be  content  with  the  measure  of  Christ  that  they  presently  know." 


EDC  delegates  disagree 
on  confession  of  faith 

Quakertown,  Pa.  (GCMC)— The 
Eastern  District  Conference  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  Mennonite  Church, 
born  amid  a  church  split  150  years  ago, 
may  be  headed  for  another. 

Delegates  to  the  May  2-3  Eastern  Dis- 
trict spring  sessions,  held  at  Camp  Men- 
O-Lan,  voted  to  "table  for  further  study" 
a  resolution  on  the  Confession  of  Faith  in 
a  Mennonite  Perspective.  Disagreement 
over  the  document  "has  the  potential  to 
split  the  district,"  said  one  pastor. 

The  resolution  was  presented  to  the 
delegates  near  the  close  of  the  sessions 
by  the  Coventry  Group,  a  group  of  pas- 
tors that  meets  regularly  for  fellowship 
and  mutual  support  at  the  Coventry 
Diner  near  Pottstown,  Pa. 

Affirming  unity.  The  resolution  read: 
"We  . . .  affirm  and  endorse  the  Confession 
of  Faith  in  a  Mennonite  Perspective  as  a 
working  document  for  faith  and  life.  .  .  . 
We  recommend  this  confession  with  the 
belief  that  it  will  unite  us  in  mission  and 
purpose  as  a  district  and  affirm  our  unity 
with  the  larger  Mennonite  church." 

The  Ministerial  Committee  recog- 
nizes the  authority  of  a  brief  statement 
of  faith  contained  in  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict constitution  but  questions  that  of 
the  Confession  of  Faith  in  a  Mennonite 
Perspective.  A  vote  by  the  delegate  body 
in  favor  of  the  Coventry  Group's  resolu- 


tion would  have  meant  the  confession 
of  faith  would  also  be  an  acceptable 
standard  to  use  in  licensing  and  ordi- 
nation of  Eastern  District  pastors. 


Jim  S.  Amstutz,  pastor  of  West 
Swamp  Mennonite  Church,  Quaker- 
town,  made  the  motion  to  approve  the 
Coventry  Group's  resolution.  "We're 
slipping  behind  the  times  because  we 
haven't  been  able  to  focus  on  the 
confession  of  faith  like  the  rest  of  the 
church,"  said  Amstutz.  "The  best  minds 
in  the  Mennonite  church  worked  on  the 
confession.  Its  language  is  deliberately 
biblical,  not  creedal.  It  doesn't  super- 
sede previous  confessions  but  builds  on 
them.  It  was  overwhelmingly  approved 
by  the  delegates  at  Wichita  '95." 

Jerry  O'Connell,  pastor  of  Richfield 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  Church,  followed  Am- 
stutz with  a  motion  to  table  the  resolu- 
tion for  further  study.  The  delegates 
voted  127-90  in  favor  of  the  motion. 

Delegates  passed  a  budget  of 
$220,450  for  1997-98.  They  enjoyed 
special  music  from  co-host  congrega- 
tion Second  Mennonite  and  a  sample  of 
Bible  memory  work  by  children  from 
the  Crossroads  Community  Center  in 
Philadelphia. 

Throughout  the  sessions,  delegates 
and  visitors  were  reminded  that  1997 
is  the  sesquicentennial  year  for  East- 
ern District. — Melanie  A.  Zuercher 


MANAGER  OF  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

Sharing  Programs,  an  agency  of  the  Lancaster  Mennonite  Confer- 
ence, is  seeking  an  experienced  Information  Systems  Manager.  This  position 
will  lead  implementation  of  network  and  organization-wide  software  and  de- 
velop business  reports  and  processes  of  management  decision  making. 

Experience  requirements  include  database  administration  skills  and 
3-5  years  of  experience  in  a  supervisory  role.  Experience  should  include  PC 
software,  hardware,  LAN,  Novell,  and  NT,  as  well  as  functional  applications. 

Successful  candidate  will  manage  change,  integrate  separate  meth- 
odologies into  standard  processes  for  make/buy  decisions,  and  team  with 
management  at  the  executive  level  to  establish  achievable  implementation 
plans. 

If  you  can  meet  all  or  most  of  these  requirements,  we  welcome  your 
inquiry.  Send  your  resume  to: 

HARING 
tOGRAMS 

of  the  Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference,  Inc. 
PO  Box  10367 
Lancaster,  PA  17605-0367 
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•  Bike  ride  planned.  The  1997 
Biblical  Bike  Ride  to  benefit 
Nazareth  Hospital  is  sched- 
uled for  Oct.  31-Nov.  9.  The 
225-mile  ride  ranges  from  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  Sea 
of  Galilee.  Last  year's  99  rid- 
ers raised  over  $450,000  for 
the  medical  mission  work  at 
Nazareth  Hospital.  This  year, 
the  $3,800  that  each  rider  is 
encouraged  to  raise  covers  air 
and  ground  transportation 
costs  and  a  donation  to  the 
hospital.  Registration  fee  is 
$250.  More  information  is 
available  from  Barb  Hoover  at 
Nazareth  Project,  Inc.,  at  717 
859-1389. 

•  CPT   plans   two  teams. 

Christian  Peacemaker  Teams 
is  organizing  teams  to  the 
Middle  East  in  response  to  the 
demolition  of  hundreds  of 
Palestinian  homes  (Aug.  5-17, 
Oct.  7-19,  and  Dec.  10-22). 
CPT  is  also  organizing  a  team 
to  Chiapas,  Mexico,  to  learn 
about  human  rights  abuses 
there  and  to  meet  with  vil- 
lagers facing  harassment 
from  soldiers  (Aug.  9-20). 
More  information  is  available 
from  CPT  at  312  455-1199. 

•  Scholarships  awarded.  Men- 
nonite  Health  Services  recent- 
ly awarded  six  Elmer  Ediger 
Memorial  Scholarships.  Each 
recipient  receives  $1,000  for 
the  1997-98  academic  year  for 
studies  in  health-related  ser- 
vice in  fields  of  mental  health, 
counseling,  or  developmental 
disabilities.  The  recipients  are: 
Jennifer  Chappell  Deckert, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  Pearl  Hepp- 
ner,  Waldheim,  Sask.;  Jeanine 
Janzen,  St.  Catharines,  Ont.; 
Jeannie  Lockinger,  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.;  Fay  Magee, 
Waldheim,  Sask.;  and  Jeffrey 
W.  Smith,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

•  Provident  releases  book 
list.  The  Provident  Summer 
Reading  Club  has  released  its 
1997  book  list.  Children  in 
grades  1-8  can  earn  up  to  a 
five  dollar  gift  certificate  from 
Provident  Bookstores  by  read- 
ing books.  Last  year,  over 
1,450  children  read  over 
31,500  books  during  June  and 
July.  More  information  is 
available  from  800  759-4447. 

•  Students  explore  ministry. 

Fourteen  Goshen  (Ind.)  Col- 
lege students  are  participat- 
ing in  the  Ministry  Inquiry 
Program  this  summer.  The 
program  provides  students 
with  three-month  full-time  in- 
ternships in  congregations  to 
explore  ministry  as  a  possible 


vocation.  The  students  and 
their  congregational  place- 
ments are:  Emily  K.  Burkhal- 
ter,  Shalom  Community 
Church,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.; 
Kelli  Holsopple,  Trinity  Men- 
nonite  Church,  Glendale, 
Ariz.;  Maria  Hostetter,  Salford 
Mennonite  Church,  Harleys- 
ville,  Pa.;  Joann  Hunsberger, 
First  Mennonite  Church, 
Reedley,  Calif.;  Chad  Martin, 
Boulder  (Colo.)  Mennonite 
Church;  Andrea  Nafziger, 
North  Clinton  Mennonite 
Church,  Wauseon,  Ohio. 

Also  participating  are 
Alexander  Naula,  Iglesia 
Menonita  del  Buen  Pastor, 
Goshen;  Lora  Oswald,  New 
Holland  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church;  Joni  Sancken,  Kern 
Road  Mennonite  Church, 
South  Bend,  Ind.;  Peter  Scott, 
Orrville  (Ohio)  Mennonite 
Church;  Joel  Short,  Clinton 
Brick  Mennonite  Church, 
Goshen;  Jonathan  Short, 
First  Mennonite  Church  of 
Denver  (Colo.);  Tara  Swartz- 
endruber,  Beth-El  Mennonite 
Church,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.;  and  Gregory  Wendling, 
First  Mennonite  Church  of 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

•  Thrift  shop  opens.  Several 
Mennonite  congregations  in 
central  Ohio  recently  opened 
The  Country  Closet,  a  thrift 
shop  to  raise  funds  for  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee. 
The  congregations  represent 
Ohio  Mennonite  Conference, 
Conservative  Mennonite  Con- 
ference, and  Beachy  Amish 
Mennonite  churches.  The 
grand  opening  was  help  on 
Apr.  5.  The  store  is  located 
just  south  of  Plain  City. 

•  Yearbook  corrections.  The 

1997  Mennonite  Yearbook  con- 
tains several  errors.  They  in- 
clude the  following:  page  13, 
the  last  moderator  of  Menno- 
nite General  Conference, 
1969-71,  was  John  R. 
Mumaw;  page  45,  the  tele- 
phone number  for  Rouge  Val- 
ley Church,  Markham,  Ont., 
is  905  294-6242;  page  67,  Ark 
Bible  Chapel,  Boyertown,  Pa., 
is  part  of  Atlantic  Coast 
Conference,  not  Northwest; 
pages  146  and  302,  the  ad- 
dress for  the  Central  District 
Conference  office  is  1015  Divi- 
sion St.,  Goshen,  Ind.;  page 
227,  the  telephone  number  for 
A.  Don  Augsburger  is  717 
392-5014;  page  231,  the  tele- 
phone number  for  Maury 
Brenneman  is  812  486-2722; 
page  237,  the  telephone  num- 
ber for  Steve  Drudge  is  905 
294-2640;  page  275,  the  tele- 


phone number  for  Howard 
Schmitt  is  614  876-2161;  page 
302,  the  fax  number  for 
Allegheny  Mennonite  Confer- 
ence is  814  445-3418. 

•  Name  change.  The  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions  depart- 
ment formerly  known  as 
Media  Ministries  began  using 
the  name  Mennonite  Media 
earlier  this  year.  The  Menno- 
nite Media  office  continues  to 
operate  in  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
and  functions  within  the  Mis- 
sion Advocacy  and  Com- 
munication division  headed 
by  James  Krabill. 

•  New  appointments: 

Glenda  Gingrich,  word  processor 
and  secretary.  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Missions,  Salunga,  Pa. 

•  Coming  events: 

Bike  rides  benefiting  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  summer 
and  fall  of  1997.  Upcoming 
rides  and  phone  numbers  for 
more  information  include: 
Saskatchewan,  June  13-14, 
306  665-2555;  Manitoba,  June 
21-22,  204  261-6381;  Colora- 
do, July  18-22,  316  283-2720; 
Pennsylvania,  Aug.  3-7,  717 
859-3889;  South  Dakota,  Sept. 
4-8,  605  925-4859;  Kansas, 
Sept.  26-27,  316  283-2720; 
Ohio,  Oct.  3-5,  330  264-5579. 

1997  Family  Camp,  Amigo  Cen- 
tre, Sturgis,  Mich.,  Aug.  8-10. 
John  Drescher  will  speak  on 
"For  the  Love  of  Family."  Con- 
tact: Amigo  Centre,  616  651- 
2811. 

Cell  group  seminar,  Millersville, 
Pa.,  Oct.  3-4.  "Get  Ready  for 
Harvest"  is  sponsored  by  the 
Home  Ministries  department 
of  Eastern  Mennonite  Mis- 
sions and  several  Lancaster- 
area  churches.  Featured 
speaker  is  Billy  Hornsby.  Con- 
tact: Danielle  Kreider,  717 
898-2251. 

•  New  books: 

Dewdrops  on  Spiderwebs:  Con- 
nections Made  Visible,  written 
by  long-term  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  worker  Susan 
Classen,  is  a  collection  of 
reflective  writings  on  sensing 
God  in  everyday  life.  Avail- 
able from  Herald  Press,  800 
245-7894. 

The  Lord's  Supper:  Believers 
Church  Perspectives,  edited  by 
Dale  R.  Stoffer,  is  a  collection 
of  essays  by  church  scholars 
about  the  history,  theology, 
and  practice  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per in  denominations  that 
share  the  heritage  of  believers 
baptism.  A  series  of  chapters 
describes  the  current  practice 
and  theology  of  communion  in 


denominations  as  varied  as 
Baptist,  Quaker,  Seventh  Day 
Adventist,  and  African  Method 
ist  Episcopal.  Available  from 
Herald  Press,  800  245-7894. 

•  Job  openings: 

Middle  school  teachers,  Lititz 
(Pa.)  Area  Mennonite  School. 
Openings  include  6th-8th 
grade  science  and  6th  grade 
language  arts;  7th-8th  grade 
language  arts  and  8th  grade 
pre-algebra;  and  6th-8th 
grade  social  studies  and  Bible. 
Applications  are  available 
from  717  626-9551. 

Program  director,  Bridge  of 
Hope,  Coatesville,  Pa.  Re- 
sponsibilities include  program 
development,  group  training, 
supervision,  and  initially 
some  case  management.  Or- 
ganization that  works  with 
homeless  women  and  children 
and  church-based  mentoring 
groups.  Master's  degree  in  so- 
cial work  or  related  field  pre- 
ferred. Contact:  Edith  Yoder, 
610  380-1360. 

Receptionist  and  guest  group  co- 
ordinator, Camp  Friedens- 
wald,  Cassopolis,  Mich.  Re- 
sponsibilities include  greeting 
guests,  answering  phones, 
and  handling  group  reserva- 
tions and  camp  store  opera- 
tions. Year-round  salaried  po- 
sition. Send  resume  by  June  7 
to  Christopher  Gill,  Camp 
Friedenswald,  15406  Water- 
cress Drive,  Cassopolis,  MI 
49031. 

Service  Adventure  leaders,  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions.  Re- 
sponsibilities include  living 
with  or  nearby  a  household  of 
young  adults  in  one  of  six  lo- 
cations in  the  U.S.  Leadership 
responsibilities  are  about 
half-time,  allowing  for  part- 
time  service  work.  Qualifica- 
tions include  ability  to  provide 
spiritual  leadership  and  to 
lead  in  conflict  resolution. 
Two-year  term  preferred. 
Contact:  Kent  Dutchersmith, 
219  294-7523. 

Summer  camp  assistants,  Lau- 
relville  Mennonite  Church 
Center,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.  Po- 
sitions open  are  assistants  to 
camp  director  for  crafts,  recre- 
ation, and  music.  Contact:  800 
839-1021. 

Summer  support  staff,  Wood- 
crest  Retreat,  Ephrata,  Pa. 
Couple  or  individuals  needed 
to  serve  for  two  weeks  to  three 
months  during  June,  July, 
and  August.  Contact:  Cliff 
Martin,  717  738-2233. 

Teaching  positions,  Holly  Grove 
Christian  School,  Westover, 
Md.  Positions  include  several 
elementary  positions,  second- 
ary English  teacher,  physical 
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♦♦♦  Each  year  95%  of  Clinton  Christian  School 
students  earn  their  way  into  the  One 
Hundred  Verse  Bible  Memory  Club. 

*♦*  A  Warwick  River  Christian  School  graduate 
was  recently  named  a  Rhodes  scholar. 

Central  Christian  High  School's  concert 
choir  has  received  a  1st  for  the  past  seven 
years  at  state  competition. 

*♦*  Lancaster  Mennonite  High  School  has 
produced  14  finalists  and  61  commended 
scholars  in  National  Merit  competition. 

*♦*  Abbott  Laboratories  named  a  Hesston 

graduate  "Researcher  of  the  Year"  for  work 
with  protease  inhibitors  for  AIDS  treatment. 

*♦*  "Goshen  College  stands  out  because  of  its 
integrity,  ethics,  and  philosophy.  ...  The 
education  dollar  goes  further."  Barron 's 
Best  Buys  in  College  Education 

*♦*  U.  S.  News  and  World  Report  ranked  Eastern 
Mennonite  University  seventh  among  128 
liberal  arts  colleges  in  the  South. 


education  teacher  and  athletic 
director,  chemistry  teacher, 
and  upper-level  math  teacher. 
Contact:  410  957-0222. 
Volunteers,  Ten  Thousand  Vil- 
lages warehouse,  Akron,  Pa. 
Help  needed  from  Aug.  25- 
Dec.  19.  Contact:  Sherri  Ober, 
717  859-8117. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Akron,  Pa.:  Rebecca  Landis. 

Avon,  Stratford,  Ont.:  Cheryl 
Houston,  Samuel  Martin,  and 
Elmeta  Martin. 

Barrville,  Reedsville,  Pa.: 
Kathi  Hampton  and  Maurice 
Frankhouser. 

Berkey  Avenue  Fellowship, 
Goshen,  Ind.:  Brian  Arbuck- 
le,  Gwen  Arbuckle,  Jennifer 
Herr  Drescher,  Timothy 
Drescher,  Lyman  Hug,  Bever- 
ly Krabill,  David  Krabill, 
Galen  Spicher,  and  MaryBeth 
Spicher. 

Blooming  Glen,  Pa.:  Stephen 
Bishop,  Kara  Derstine,  Jen- 
nifer Godshall,  Rachel  Miller, 
and  Nicole  Primavera. 

Capital  Christian  Fellow- 


ship, Laurel,  Md.:  Shamyla 
Cooper,  Sandra  Cooper,  Wil- 
ma  Johnson,  Samantha  Madi- 
son, Mary  Minor,  Sharina 
Mitchell,  Wilma  Mitchell, 
Nancy  Moyer,  Chester  Miller- 
Eshleman,  Holly  Miller-Esh- 
leman,  Ray  Reed,  Kathy 
Reynolds,  Alvita  Roberts,  Tom 
Sale,  Daisy  Thomas,  and 
Charles  Washington. 

Chestnut  Ridge,  Orrville, 
Ohio:  Lee  Gross,  Josh  Mc- 
Williams,  and  Matt  Miller. 

Doylestown,  Pa.:  Jessica  Gai- 
ley,  Kendrick  Garrido,  and  J. 
Darin  Moyer. 

Forest  Hills,  Leola,  Pa.:  Ryan 
Gamber,  Lesley  McJunkin, 
Theresa  Nolt,  Noel  Ressler, 
Jeffrey  Sharp,  and  Maria 
Stauffer. 

Harrisonburg,  Va.:  Carl  and 
Rosie  Berkey,  Kitty  Layman, 
Roger  and  Sandy  McCafferty, 
Gary  and  Joleen  Myers,  John 
and  Amy  Troyer,  and  Michelle 
Weaver. 

Kidron,  Ohio:  Herman  Myers, 
Melba  Myers,  Veronica  Kil- 
mer, Tiffany  Geiser,  Alexia 
Gerber,  Jolene  Gerber,  De- 
siree  Gentry,  Beth  Hofstetter, 
Laura     Nussbaum,  Lori 


Showalter,  and  Adrienne 
Troyer. 

North  Clinton,  Wauseon, 
Ohio:  Jessica  Gugel,  Jennifer 
Rupp,  Jordan  Beck,  Alicia 
Bower,  Melissa  Shumaker, 
Dereck  Stinson,  Paul  Andre, 
Deborah  Andre,  Jack  Kruse, 
Peggy  Kruse,  Brian  McClar- 
ren,  Kathie  McClarren,  Scott 
Aeschliman,  Sheryl  Aeschli- 
man,  and  Steve  Webster. 

Orrville,  Ohio:  Brian  Beyeler, 
Jason  Brice  Kauffman, 
Kendra  Renee  Shirk,  Mark 
Troyer,  and  Marissa  Leigh 
Wenger. 

Pasadena,  Calif.:  Wilbert  and 
Juanita  Shenk,  Kate  Otis, 
Peter  and  Cheryl  Smith, 
Chris  and  Leah  Swartley,  and 
Meg  O'Brien. 

Powhatan,  Va.:  Mac  and  Bon- 
nie Mills. 

Sharon,  Plain  City,  Ohio: 
Omer  and  Marie  Slabaugh. 

Souderton,  Pa.:  Douglas  O. 
Jones,  Sharon  L.  Jones,  and 
Heather  Rabuttino. 

Steinmann,  Baden,  Ont.: 
Beth  Martin,  Randy  Martin, 
and  James  Seyler. 

Trissels,  Broadway,  Va.:  Phil 
Kanagy  and  Janine  Kanagy. 


BIRTHS 


Claassen,  Patricia  and  Loren, 
Pune,  India,  Kenneth  Ashish 
(first  child),  May  16,  1996. 

Clarke,  Jeanine  Johnston  and 
Jeff,  Stratford,  Ont.,  Mar- 
guerite Jean  (first  child),  Mar. 
25. 

Conklin,  Thelma  Gochnauer 
and  Michael,  Exton,  Pa., 
Zechariah  Thomas  (third 
child),  Apr.  30. 

Delp,  Becky  Cooper  and  Todd, 
Pennsburg,  Pa.,  Jacob  Antho- 
ny (third  child),  May  9. 

Fleming,  Patty  Gerber  and 
Rob,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  Jared 
Robert  (first  child),  Mar.  7. 

Good,  Cheryl  and  Gary,  Man- 
heim,  Pa.,  Emily  Claire  (third 
child),  May  2. 

Ham,  Nicole  Usher  and  War- 
ren, Stratford,  Ont.,  Reicza 
Naomi  (sixth  child),  Apr.  15. 

Herr,  Elizabeth  Willard  and 
Eric,  Portland,  Ore., 
Madeleine  Joy  (first  child), 
Apr.  24. 

Kipfer,  Sarah  Stouffer  and 
Brent,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  Joel 
David  (first  child),  Apr.  11. 

Roth,  Stephanie  Lambright  and 
Shannon,  South  Bend,  Ind., 
Adrienne  Jane  (first  child). 
May  4. 

Scheerer,  Charlotte  Kennel 
and  Kevin,  Baden,  Ont.,  Cole 
Robert  (third  child),  May  2. 

Sell,  Kim  Zeigler  and  Tom, 


Souderton,  Pa.,  Danielle 
Elaine  (first  child),  Apr.  28. 

Snyder,  Anne  Alton  and  Kevin, 
Breslau,  Ont.,  Michaella  Anne 
(second  child),  Apr.  23. 

Snyder,  Missy  Trost  and  Dar- 
ryl,  Plain  City,  Ohio,  Rebekah 
Kay  (first  child),  Apr.  29. 

Solano,  Bernadette  Kelly  and 
Jose,  Hillsboro,  Ore.,  Sophia 
Madeline  (first  child),  Apr.  24. 

Suderman,  Koyola  Schrock  and 
Brad,  Ligonier,  Ind.,  Anasta- 
sia  Joy  (third  child),  Apr.  5. 

Vitale,  Shelley  Steinbaecher 
and  Marshall,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Shawn  Marshall  (first  child), 
Apr.  28. 

Yoder,  Tiffany  Boyer  and  Ross, 
Troy,  111.,  Nolan  Christopher 
(third  child),  Mar.  8. 

Yoder,  Tonya  Miller  and  Barry, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Jordan  Macken- 
zie (first  child),  Apr.  17. 


MARRIAGES 


Becker-Goering:  Edwin  Beck- 
er, Hesston,  Kan.  (Spring  Val- 
ley), and  Norma  Goering,  Hes- 
ston, Kan.  (Whitestone)  Apr. 
30,  by  Wally  Jantz. 

Boettger-Hershberger:  Beth 
Boettger,  Hesston,  Kan. 
(Whitestone),  arid  Dee  Hersh- 
berger,  Hesston,  Kan.  (White- 
stone), Mar.  22,  by  Louise 
Wideman. 

Chesney-Grove:  Jeffery  Park- 
er Chesney,  Osgoode,  Ont.  (St. 
James  United),  and  Rachell 
Simone  Grove,  Stouffville, 
Ont.  (Wideman),  May  3,  by 
David  Chesney  (father  of  the 
groom). 


DEATHS 


Bergey,  Elizabeth  H.  Ruth, 

98,  Doylestown,  Pa.  Born: 
Nov.  5,  1898,  Salfordville,  Pa., 
to  Clayton  and  Lydia  Huns- 
berger  Ruth.  Died:  Apr.  25, 
1997,  Souderton,  Pa.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Grace  B. 
Brenneman,  Lois  Swartz- 
endruber,  Eunice  Hess,  John, 
Chester,  Richard,  Ted  W.;  34 
grandchildren,  60  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Oliver  D.  Bergey  (hus- 
band). Funeral  and  burial: 
May  2,  Doylestown  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Duane  Bishop. 
Burkholder,  Frances  M.,  78, 
Orrville,  Ohio.  Born:  Sept.  10, 
1918,  Akron,  Ohio,  to  Joe  and 
Fannie  Showalter  Burkhold- 
er. Died:  May  4,  1997,  Orr- 
ville, Ohio.  Congregational 
membership:  Orrville  Menno- 
nite Church.  Funeral:  May  8, 
Auble  Funeral  Home,  by  John 
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and  Barbara  Lehman.  Burial: 
Midway  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Clemmer,  Erwin  H.,  83,  Sou- 
derton,  Pa.  Born:  June  21, 
1913,  Hatfield  Twp.,  Pa.,  to 
John  L.  and  Ella  Mae  Huns- 
berger  Clemmer.  Died:  Apr. 
21,  1997,  Sellersville,  Pa.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Anna  Hoffman 
Clemmer;  sons:  Earl,  Erwin 
S.,  Rodney  S.,  Robert  Lee; 
stepchildren:  Violet  Landes, 
Phyllis  Schlosser,  William  D. 
Hoffman;  brothers:  Nelson, 
Horace;  5  grandchildren,  3 
great-grandchildren,  9  step- 
grandchildren,  one  stepgreat- 
grandchild.  Predeceased  by: 
Miriam  Souder  Clemmer 
(first  wife).  Funeral  and  buri- 
al: Apr.  26,  Souderton  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Gerald  Clem- 
mer and  David  Greiser. 

Hartzler,  Orval  Gene,  57, 
Broadway,  Va.  Bom:  May  29, 
1939,  Wellman,  Iowa,  to  Jess 
and  Ada  Schrock  Hartzler. 
Died:  May  5,  1997,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.  of  diabetes  complica- 
tions. Survivors — wife:  Elinor 
Turner  Hartzler;  children: 
Kevin  Gene,  Sherry  L.,  Jannell 
H.  Miller;  brothers  and  sisters: 
Victor  L.,  Dale  M.,  Robert, 
La  Verne  H.  Wolfer,  Orpha  H. 
Yoder;  4  grandchildren.  Funer- 
al and  burial:  May  8,  Zion 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Richard 
Early  and  Sam  Janzen. 

Hochstetler,  Donald  E.,  42, 
Goshen,  Ind.  Born:  Sept.  24, 
1954,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  to 
Dean  and  Edna  Swartzendru- 
ber  Hochstetler.  Died:  Apr. 
20,  1997,  Goshen,  Ind.  Sur- 
vivors— brothers:  Clair,  Lee, 
Verl.  Funeral:  Apr.  23,  Berkey 


Avenue  Mennonite  Fellow- 
ship, by  Clair  Hochstetler  and 
Richard  A.  Litwiller.  Burial: 
South  Union  Cemetery. 

Kauffman,  Edward,  85, 
Haven,  Kan.  Born:  Mar.  19, 
1912,  Haven,  Kan.,  to  Jonas 
H.  and  Mary  Petersheim 
Kauffman.  Died:  May  3,  1997, 
Hutchinson,  Kan.,  of  pneumo- 
nia. Survivors — wife:  Frieda 
M.  Roth  Kauffman;  children: 
Pauline  Yutzy,  Lois  Wyse;  5 
grandchildren,  2  great-grand- 
children. Predeceased  by: 
Rosella  Graber  (daughter). 
Funeral  and  burial:  May  6, 
Yoder  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Peter  E.  Hartman. 

Keller,  Robert  W.,  70,  Ana- 
heim Hills,  Calif.  Born:  Aug. 
9,  1926,  Eureka,  111.,  to  Emil 
and  Anna  Roth  Keller.  Died: 
Apr.  11,  1997,  Fullerton, 
Calif.,  of  cancer.  Survivors — 
wife:  Ruth  Yordy  Keller;  sons: 
David,  Steven;  sisters: 
Dorothy  Unger,  Carol  Jones, 
Joanne  Rivera;  4  grandchil- 
dren. Funeral  and  burial:  Apr. 
26,  Roanoke  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Rick  Troyer  and 
Bob  and  Mag  Smith. 

Kornhaus,  David  Raymond, 
90,  Orrville,  Ohio.  Born:  Apr. 
2,  1907,  Orrville,  Ohio,  to 
Melvin  D.  and  Lulu  Rohrer 
Kornhaus.  Died:  Apr.  27,  1997, 
Orrville,  Ohio.  Survivors — 
children:  Wayne,  Norma  Mast; 
brother:  Forest  R.;  8  grandchil- 
dren, 11  great-grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Eva  N.  Stein- 
er  Kornhaus  (wife)  and  Donna 
Hostetler  (daughter).  Funeral 
and  burial:  Apr.  30,  Martins 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Randy 
Murray. 


Miller,  Dorothy  Baker,  74, 

Belleville,  Pa.  Born:  July  18, 
1922,  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  to 
Joseph  C.  and  Nellie  Hawn 
Baker.  Died:  May  1,  1997, 
Belleville,  Pa.,  of  a  heart  at- 
tack. Survivors — husband: 
Thomas  E.  Miller;  children: 
Joseph  D.,  Patricia  M.  Cruik- 
shank;  6  grandchildren.  Pre- 
deceased by:  Thomas  R.  (son). 
Congregational  membership: 
Barrville  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral:  May  3,  Brown  Fu- 
neral Home,  by  Gerald  J. 
Peachey.  Burial:  St.  John's 
Lutheran  Cemetery. 

Ressler,  Elizabeth  C,  82.  Born: 
Apr.  19,  1915,  Kinzers,  Pa.,  to 
Ira  N.  and  Ruth  A.  Wiker 
Ressler.  Died:  May  1,  1997, 
Lancaster,  Pa.  Survivor — broth- 
er: Norman  W.  Funeral:  May  3, 
Kinzer  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Jay  A.  Meek,  Clair  B.  Eby,  and 
Paul  L.  Clark.  Burial:  Paradise 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Springer,  Ina  M.,  86,  Denver, 
Colo.  Born:  Mar.  25,  1911, 
Minier,  111.,  to  Benjamin  and 
Clara  Hieser  Springer.  Died: 
Mar.  27,  1997,  Denver,  Colo. 
Survivors — husband:  Leland 
Springer;  stepson:  David  C; 
brothers  and  sister:  Howard, 
Nelson,  Lorene;  2  stepgrand- 
children,  2  stepgreat-grand- 
children.  Memorial  service: 
Apr.  2,  Porter  Place  Chapel, 
by  Jonathan  Hole  and  Ed 
Christian.  Burial:  Metamora 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Sturpe,  Sadie  L.  Swartzen- 
truber,  90,  Dalton,  Ohio. 
Born:  June  22,  1906,  Oakland, 
Md.,  to  Lewis  J.  and  Elizabeth 
E.  Yoder  Swartzentruber. 
Died:  May  1,  1997,  Orrville, 


Ohio.  Survivors — children: 
Paul  S.,  Esther  Yousey;  foster 
daughter:  Martha  Kandel; 
half  brother:  Simon  Sw;irt,zcn 
truber;  8  grandchildren,  5 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Frank  A.  Sturpe 
(husband).  Funeral:  May  5, 
Orrville  Mennonite  Church, 
by  John  and  Barbara  Lehman 
and  Clayton  Swartzentruber. 
Burial:  Pleasant  View  Menno- 
nite Church  Cemetery. 

Widmer,  Galen  Wyse,  78, 
Washington,  Iowa.  Born:  Nov. 
19,  1918,  Henry  County,  Iowa, 
to  Dan  and  Viola  Wyse  Wid- 
mer. Died:  Apr.  21,  1997, 
Washington,  Iowa.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Marie  Ediger 
Widmer;  children:  Tim,  Gay, 
Jon,  Carl  Darby;  brothers  and 
sisters:  George,  Willard,  Wes- 
ley, Dale,  Stanley,  Vernelda 
Slagel;  12  grandchildren.  Fu- 
neral: Apr.  23,  Washington 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Tim 
Detweiler,  Wilbur  Nachtigall, 
and  Ron  Roth.  Burial:  Bethel 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Zook,  Naomi  Mae  Detwiler, 
85,  Hannibal,  Mo.  Born:  Aug. 
26,  1911,  Cherry  Box,  Mo.,  to 
Noah  and  Orpha  Fortner  Det- 
wiler. Died:  Feb.  22,  1997, 
Hannibal,  Mo.  Survivors — 
husband:  A.  LeRoy  Zook;  chil- 
dren: Marlin,  James,  Samuel, 
Phillip,  Lester,  Rozella 
Lehman;  foster  daughter:  Joy 
Ward;  brothers:  Ralph,  Oren, 
and  Russell  Detwiler;  15 
grandchildren,  21  great- 
grandchildren. Memorial  ser- 
vice: Feb.  25,  Cornerstone 
Church  of  Hannibal,  by  Jacob 
Flisher  and  Bill  Clifton.  Buri- 
al: Grand  View  Burial  Park. 


LANCASTER  MENNONITE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Providing  on-campus  living  since  1950 


For  more  information  about  the  LMH 
residence  hall,  call  717-299-0436  or 
write  to: 

Lancaster  Mennonite  High  School 
2176  Lincoln  Highway  East 
Lancaster,  PA  17602 


The  LMH  residence  hall  made  it  possible  for  Bo 
Bae  Lee,  left,  to  come  to  LMH  from  Puson,  Korea; 
Emnet  Tilahun  from  Beltsville,  Md.;  and  Deb 
Brubaker  from  Mifflintown,  Pa. 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


Church:  a  lightning  rod  for  change 


"Most  human  beings  handle  change  very 
well — if  it  comes  slowly  enough!" 

That's  what  Bill  Smith  told  a  group  of  Men- 
nonite  and  Brethren  communicators  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Church  and 
Media  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  May  8-10.  A  consul- 
tant from  Waterloo,  Ont.,  who  works  with 
ministers  in  difficulty  and  congregations  in 
conflict,  Smith  spoke  to  CCM  on  dealing  with 
the  human  dimension  in  the  changes  brought 
on  by  "mergers"  and  "downsizing." 

These  words  are  becoming  commonplace  in 
both  our  personal  and  professional  lives  these 
days.  They  are  also  in  the  church  with  the 
pending  merger  of  the  Mennonite  Church  and 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church. 

For  most  of  us,  change — wherever  it  may 
be — happens  much  too  fast.  "The  people  who 
think  change  is  good  are  in  the  minority," 
Smith  said.  That  seems  true  in  integration.  At 
least  I  hear  rumblings  of  things  going  too  fast, 
or  in  the  wrong  direction,  or  without  adequate 
thought.  A  few — but  very  few — wonder  why 
things  don't  move  more  quickly. 

All  of  us — those  who  like  change  and  those 
who  resist  it — come  together  for  an  hour  or 
two  each  week  in  the  congregation,  or  for 
several  days  each  biennium  at  a  general  as- 
sembly. Then  what?  "The  church  becomes  a 
lightning  rod  for  persons  facing  change," 
Smith  says. 

For  those  who  feel  change  is  happening  too 
rapidly,  the  church  becomes  the  one  possible 
hope  for  stability  in  a  hopelessly  fluctuating 
society.  For  the  minority  who  think  change  is 
not  rapid  enough,  the  church  becomes  a  place 
where  one  might  be  able  to  make  some  differ- 
ence in  what  seems  a  stifling  world. 

Persons  in  both  groups  too  often  pick  fights. 
According  to  Arthur  Paul  Boers  in  his  lead 
article  this  issue,  fights  tell  us  we  may  be  right 
if  others  give  in  to  us — or  fights  bolster  weak 
egos  if  we  can  get  the  group  to  take  a  decisive 
action  that  we  want. 

Often  the  result  is  "people  abuse"  as  outlined 
by  Marlin  Thomas  in  his  article  (see  page  6). 
Particularly  when  change  is  involved,  we  can 
become  insensitive  to  each  other's  needs,  fail  to 
follow  policies  and  guidelines,  and  take 


control — either  in  our  efforts  against  change,  or 
to  make  it  happen. 

As  we  work  with  change,  we  must  constantly 
ask  ourselves  about  the  purpose  of  the  church. 
Is  it  to  take  care  of  our  needs,  or  is  it  to  worship 
One  who  is  beyond  those  needs  while  still  being 
concerned  about  them? 

The  emphasis  in  much  of  church  life  today  is 
on  self.  What  can  I  get  out  of  church?  A  good 
service  is  one  in  which  I  have  been  "blessed."  A 
successful  general  assembly  is  one  that  makes 
the  decisions  I  want. 

In  this  approach  to  church,  one  that  empha- 
sizes what  appeals  to  me,  we  tend  to  forget  that 
the  reason  for  church  is  God.  We  gather  to 
worship  God,  but  not  as  individuals.  As  the 
Anabaptist  view  of  being  disciples  tells  us,  it  is 
important  to  worship  God  in  community. 

Of  course,  we  bring  our  individual  needs 
and  aspirations  to  worship  in  commu- 
nity. But  as  we  meet  week  after  week  in 
congregations — and  biennium  after  biennium 
in  assemblies — we  learn  to  blend  our  needs 
with  those  of  others  and  together  raise  our 
voices  in  prayer  and  praise  to  God. 

This  is  by  no  means  easy  as  we  face  change. 
Change  has  a  way  of  focusing  our  energies  so 
we  can  deal  with  little  else.  At  these  times  we 
need  to  remind  ourselves  that: 

•  Our  God  is  a  God  of  change,  nudging  us 
toward  decisions  that  can  transform  and  bring 
new  possibilities  into  our  lives.  That  was  what 
happened  in  July  1995  when  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  decided  to  merge. 

•  Our  God  is  also  a  God  of  stability,  chal- 
lenging us  not  to  rush  headlong  into  change 
without  taking  into  account  what  happens  to 
people  and  their  need  to  process  change.  This  is 
the  challenge  we  face  now  as  we  implement 
what  we  decided  at  Wichita  '95. 

•  Above  all,  our  God  is  a  God  of  love.  That 
love  will  be  there,  in  both  change  and  stability — 
and  regardless  of  how  we  respond  to  each  other. 
It  is  to  worship  this  God  that  we  come  together 
as  a  church.  In  that  worship  we  will  find  what 
we  need  for  our  anxieties,  our  impatience,  our 
fears,  and  our  hopes  in  the  face  of  change. — jlp 
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Youth  who  travel  300  miles  to  a  church  college  often 
think  they  are  getting  away,  but  they  really  aren't. 
It  is  often  those  who  stay  at  home  that  can  walk 
away  from  the  church  without  anyone  being  aware. 
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Sending  them 

off  to  college 

with  full  confidence 

Many  people  enroll  in  college  when  they 
are  establishing  their  own  religious  and 
moral  identity.  Sometimes  that  involves 
a  distancing  from  parental  structures. 


'Y. 


"es,  I  think  my  parents  were  pulling 
out  their  hair  over  me."  Those  words 
come  to  me  long-distance  from 
Baltimore.  The  speaker  is  referring  to  her 
early  college  years  when  concerns  from  home 
were  "unwanted,  unneeded,  and  unappre- 
ciated." 

The  comment  is  of  special  interest  to  me,  but 
not  because  I  want  to  snoop  into  the  behavior 
of  Gwendolyn  Clemens  when  she  was  a  Menno- 
nite  college  student.  Rather,  I  want  to  hear 
from  a  set  of  parents,  ones  who  at  a  crucial 
moment  were  unwanted,  unneeded,  and 
unappreciated. 

So  I  call  Donella  and  Wayne  Clemens  of 
Souderton,  Pa.  Donella  is  a  graduate  of  East- 
ern Mennonite  University  (EMU),  Wayne  of 
Goshen  College,  and  they  are  parents  of  three 
Goshen  College  graduates. 

The  first  phone  call  is  risky  because  I  don't 
know  what  the  Clemens  children  thought  of 
the  Mennonite  colleges,  what  happened  to 
them  upon  graduation,  nor  what  Donella  and 
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The  Clemens 
family  in  a 
photo  taken  at 
the  wedding 
of  Quentin 
and  Rachel. 
Back  row  (left 
to  right): 
Kent,  Amy, 
Rachel, 
Quentin,  and 
Wayne.  Front 
row,  seated: 
Gwendolyn 
and  Donella. 


Wayne  might  say  of  their  own  Mennonite 
college  experience. 

"Were  you  worried  when  your  children  were 
in  college?"  I  ask  Donella.  "No,  not  really. 
While  we  were  vitally  interested  in  our  chil- 
dren's spiritual  development,  both  Wayne  and 
I  had  taken  that  journey  ourselves  when  we 
were  in  college.  We  knew  that  each  of  our 
three  children  would  make  their  own  trajecto- 
ry out  from  us  and  beyond.  Where  it  would 
take  them,  we  didn't  know.  But  we  tried  to 
stay  close  to  them  and  to  invite  them  to  keep 
us  informed." 

Wayne  tells  me  he  gave  to  his  children  "total 
freedom"  to  attend  one  of  three  colleges — EMU, 
Goshen  College,  or  Hesston  College.  "I  knew  of 
the  friendships  they  would  make,  the  faculty 
they  would  meet,  and  the  philosophy  of  life 
they  would  be  exposed  to.  I  sent  them  off  with 
full  confidence." 

These  phone  calls  to  the  Clemens  family  are 
motivated  by  the  church  wide  Gideon  Project, 
an  inquiry  into  attitudes  about  the  church  and 
its  colleges.  There  are  pages  of  data,  but  a  few 
findings  particularly  interest  me.  For  example, 
the  data  tell  us  that  a  church-related  college 
and  a  college-related  church  are  mutually 
dependent  upon  each  other.  The  church  places 
high  expectations  and  has  high  regard  for  the 
colleges.  The  church  wants  the  colleges  to  be 
good  academically  and  solid  spiritually.  The 


colleges  depend  upon  the  trust  and  support  of 
the  church. 

Something  else  catches  my  attention:  many 
respondents  expressed  concern  about  maintain- 
ing spiritual  health  and  Christian  lifestyle  on 
the  Mennonite  campus. 

Are  you  surprised,  I  ask  Donella  Clemens, 
that  spirituality  was  a  critical  issue  in  the  Gide- 
on Project?  "Not  at  all,"  she  responds  quickly. 
She  is  very  interested  in  the  topic  of  spiritu- 
ality. In  fact,  she  mentions  that  she  tries  to 
reserve  half  a  day  each  month  to  retreat  from 
the  hubbub  of  activity  and  the  stress  of  respon- 
sibilities that  don't  end  at  5  p.m.  It  is  a  retreat, 
she  says,  that  helps  her  to  "find  the  center." 

She  gives  an  explanation  about  youths' 
spiritual  development  and  their  parents. 
Many  people,  she  says,  enroll  in  college  at 
the  very  moment  in  their  lives  when  they  are 
establishing  their  own  religious  and  moral 
identity.  This  process,  she  goes  on,  sometimes 
involves  a  distancing  from  parental  structures, 
from  community  models,  and  from  the  expected 
behaviors  they  learned  from  others.  "I  know 
about  this,"  she  says.  "I  went  through  it  too." 

I  originally  intended  to  interview  Donella 
only,  but  soon  I  want  to  talk  with  Wayne  and 
the  children.  Quentin,  their  oldest  child,  an- 
swers my  phone  call  in  Evanston,  111.,  after 
another  day  of  "plumbing."  He  is  in  a  fourth 
year  of  residence  in  urology  at 
Northwestern  University. 

"Goshen  College  was  good.  I'm 
satisfied,"  he  says.  He  goes  on  to  list 
his  reasons — the  first  seven  of  which 
are  Phil  Kym,  Steve  Krall,  James 
Mark,  Tim  Drescher,  Phil  Rupp,  Van 
Nussbaum,  and  Todd  Miller. 

Quentin  says  that  when  "facing  the 
forms,  I  can  record  some  impressive 
things  [from  college  experience]  in 
the  blanks."  He  adds,  "Goshen 
College  did  fine  in  preparing  me  for 
medical  school,  not  necessarily  in 
helping  me  get  high  scores,  but  in 
helping  me  cope."  Quentin  did, 
however,  get  high  scores;  he  placed  in 
the  top  third  of  his  class  at  Johns 
Hopkins  Medical  School. 

What  about  his  parents?  "When  I 
left  for  college,  Dad  said  he  was 
envious  of  me.  .  .  .  Mom  worried  a  bit 
because  I  arrived  early  on  campus 
for  soccer  practice  and  had  to  stay  in 
a  hotel." 
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The  Clemens  had  "total  freedom"  to  attend  a 
church  college.  "We  knew  of  the  friendships  they 
would  make,  the  faculty  they  would  meet,  and  the 
philosophy  of  life  that  they  would  be  exposed  to. " 


"Did  they  give  you  sermons?"  I  ask.  "Dad 
tends  to  sometimes!"  he  says. 

Quentin  says  he  changed  somewhat  in  col- 
lege. For  example,  while  he  studied  hard,  he 
also  took  an  occasional  drink.  Did  you  tell  your 
parents?  "When  I  told  them  I  didn't  go  to 
church  regularly,  Mom  admitted  that  she  didn't 
either  during  some  parts  of  her  school 
experience." 

"I  also  distanced  myself;  well,  I  guess  I  tried 
to  get  away  from  Mennonites.  But  after  gradu- 
ation, people  outside  of  the  church  helped  me  to 
rediscover  that  my  heritage  was  pretty  neat." 
Today  Quentin  and  his  wife,  Rachel  O'Brien,  a 
nurse,  attend  Evanston  Mennonite  Church. 

Quentin  says  that  his  parents  trusted  him 
through  his  college  years.  "They  knew  I  was 
doing  well  and  not  self-destructing.  They  met 
my  friends.  And  they  themselves  had  gone  to 
school.  They  are  rational  people." 

After  Quentin  comes  Kent,  whom  I  reach  in 
Baltimore.  Kent  says  that  it  wasn't  in  his 
nature  to  be  rebellious.  "The  most  radical  thing 
I  did  was  let  my  hair  grow."  He  wishes  now  he 
had  played  baseball  all  four  years  and  been 
more  social.  But  he  did  find  his  future  wife, 
Amy  Von  Gunten,  on  campus. 

His  best  course  in  college  was  the  semester 
in  Dominican  Republic — a  time  to  take  a  look, 
from  a  distance,  at  his  own  life.  On  campus  he 
found  "two  neat  guys,"  professors  Del  Good  and 
Randy  Gunden,  with  whose  help  he  earned  a 
double  major  in  economics  and  mathematics. 

Of  his  parents  he  says,  "In  my  early  teens, 
they  got  dumber  and  dumber.  In  my  late 
teens,  they  smartened  up  considerably!" 
He  sensed  that  they  wanted  him  to  be  an 
explorer  in  college  and  he  appreciated  it.  He 
met  people  in  college  who  were  considerably 
different  from  him  in  both  values  and 
behaviors.  "I  checked  things  out  and  when  I 
decided  I  didn't  want  it,  I  left  to  build  my  own 
sense  of  who  I  wanted  to  be." 

In  what  he  now  calls  "neat  timing"  and  in 
another  phrase  mentions  as  divine  guidance, 
he  was  hired  as  an  actuary  for  the  federal 
government  and  now  works  exclusively  in 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  issues.  Amy  is  a  nurse 
in  children's  oncology  at  Johns  Hopkins. 

Gwendolyn,  the  Clemens'  third  child,  is 
another  delight  to  interview.  At  the  close  of  the 
conversation,  she  says  somewhat  gingerly, 
"Why  don't  you  just  omit  the  particulars  of 
what  I  told  you?" 

I  agree  to  try.  Gwendolyn  wanted  indepen- 


dence. She  wanted  distance  from  home.  She 
wanted  to  be  herself,  so  the  concerns  from 
home  were  "unwanted,  unneeded,  and  unap- 
preciated." She  too  found  a  variety  of  friends. 
"It  was  so  good  meeting  people  of  different 
lifestyles."  Eventually  she  discovered  a  real 
dislike  for  the  "drifter,"  the  spineless  person, 
the  friend  who  would  say  one  thing  and  do 
another. 

While  considering  herself  to  be  a  kind  of 
rebel,  she  found  the  Christian  and 
Mennonite  atmosphere  helpful.  It  was 
there  as  a  support,  yet  it  didn't  force  its  way  on 
her. 

She  went  to  China  on  her  Study-Service 
Term.  By  the  time  she  was  a  senior,  "I  grew  up 
and  was  ready  to  talk  [to  my  parents]  and  they 
were  ready  too.  They  didn't  say  I  was  wrong. 
They  respected  me." 

Gwendolyn  wondered  what  she  would  do 
with  a  math  major.  She  currently  is  a  data  ana- 
lyst for  a  health  care  information  analysis 
group. 

And  your  family  relationships,  I  ask  her? 
"Very,  very,  very  good,"  she  answers. 

Now,  with  those  stories,  I  am  ready  to  return 
to  Donella  and  Wayne. 

Wayne,  an  attorney,  considers  himself  a 
parent,  a  teacher,  a  talker,  and  a  listener.  He 
says  he  delighted  in  hearing  reports  from  his 
children  during  their  college  years.  His  says  his 
typical  responses  to  their  accounts  were 
questions:  Have  you  thought  of  this?  Have  you 
tried  that?  Have  you  read  such-and-such  au- 
thor? Have  you  shared  your  ideas  with  the 
professor? 

In  an  essay  written  several  years  ago  to 
Goshen  College  students,  Wayne  played  this 
role  of  provocateur.  "I  challenge  you,"  he  wrote, 
"to  the  delightfully  elusive,  but  exquisitely 
rewarding,  lifelong  struggle  of  relating  a  sense 
of  religious  principle  to  the  work-a-day  world." 

Donella — who  is  mother,  "addicted"  commu- 
nity volunteer,  former  moderator  of  Mennonite 
General  Assembly  in  Wichita  in  1995,  and 
current  moderator  of  the  Franconia  Mennonite 
Conference — knows  that  her  children  faced  big 
issues,  tested  values,  and  adopted  philosophies 
of  life  that  might  in  some  ways  differ  from  hers. 
She  knows  that  their  church-attending  habits 
changed  somewhat  during  college.  She  is  aware 
that  each  of  them  took  a  journey  she  was  not 
always  a  part  of.  But  "they'll  all  be  here  for 
Thanksgiving. " 

She  goes  on  to  point  out  a  big  irony.  Those 
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The  church-related  college  and  the 
college-related  church  depend  on  each 
other,  just  as  parents  and  their  offspring 
link  together  through  faith  and  trust. 


youth  who  travel  300  miles  to  attend  a  Menno- 
nite  college  think  that  they  are  getting  away. 
They  don't  really  get  away,  she  says.  Their 
growing  up  on  a  Mennonite  campus  showcases 
all  of  their  activities,  questions,  experiments, 
and  errors.  In  contrast,  Donella  says,  youth 
who  remain  at  home  can  gradually  walk  away 
from  church  and  heritage  without  the  congre- 
gation really  being  aware  of  it. 

She  refers  to  the  120  people  in  her  own 
congregation  from  the  ages  of  18  to  30.  It  was 
"an  eye-opener"  when  she  discovered  how  many 
of  the  youth  of  her  congregation  and  conference 
could  "slip  through  the  cracks"  and  be  gone 
without  people  knowing  it. 

Donella  thinks  that  many  of  the  local  church 
leaders  and  parents  who  fault  the  colleges 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  or  taken  the 
opportunity  to  know  what  it's  like  to  be  on 
campus.  Some  of  their  perceptions  are  based 
on  faulty  information  that  feeds  their  appre- 
hensions. 

Wayne  replies  forcefully  to  the  reported  criti- 
cisms of  Mennonite  colleges.  "I  was  there.  I 
know  the  faculty.  I  know  many  students.  They 
don't  fit  the  criticisms  you  mention." 

Entrusting  our  spiritual  care  and  that  of  our 
children  to  others  "is  a  matter  of  trust  and 
faith,"  Donella  said.  "In  days  gone  by,  people 
used  to  sit  on  the  front  porch  and  talk  to  each 
other.  We  don't  sit  down  and  talk  today.  We 
communicate  from  a  distance,  a  distance  of 
space,  of  technology,  and  sometimes  of  ideolo- 

gy. 

Do  you  worry  about  the  liberals  or  the 
conservatives?  I  ask.  "I  don't  think  in 
those  terms,"  Donella  replies.  What 
about  gays  and  lesbians?  She  reports  that  her 
own  children  over  the  years  made  good  friend- 
ships with  people  of  same-sex  orientation  and 
have  benefited  from  open  communication  on 
the  subject.  "My  children  did  not  live  in  fear. 
Neither  do  I.  I  pray  daily  that  we  in  the 
church  will  grow  in  our  love  for  each  other." 

"We  expect  a  lot  from  our  church,  our  church 
institutions  and  church  leaders,"  she  says. 
"Fortunately  our  church  leaders  are  good;  they 
aren't  out  there  trying  to  mess  people  up;  they 
want  to  do  well.  However,  no  one  is  perfect, 
and  we  can  feel  let  down  sometimes  if  we  rely 
solely  on  human  beings.  But  instead  of  becom- 
ing discouraged,  we  have  God,  who  can  be 
trusted,  and  Christ,  who  is  the  head  of  the 
church." 

Donella,  it  turns  out,  had  a  good  college  expe- 


rience at  EMU  where  professors  Grant  Stoltz- 
fus  and  Laban  Peachey  became  her  mentors. 
"Probing  and  questioning  were  part  of  my  faith 
journey  too.  I  doubted,  explored,  talked,  and 
learned  from  people  who  were  different  from 
me.  Today,  we're  afraid  to  give  space  to  our 
children  to  doubt." 

Wayne  recalls  the  "rather  tallish  man 
with  a  sallow  complexion,  wispy  white  hair, 
and  a  gentle,  but  rather  crooked,  smile."  It 
was  his  principles  of  economics  professor, 
Carl  Kreider — "a  wonderfully  articulate 
teacher  with  a  magnificent  mind,"  Wayne 
says.  Kreider  was  able  to  connect  the  eco- 
nomic realities  of  society  and  the  biblical 
principles  taught  by  the  Mennonite  Church. 
"His  understanding  and  the  connections  he 
made  between  economic  systems  and  people 
are  still  a  part  of  my  mental  process,"  he 
adds. 

Sensing  that  both  Wayne  and  Donella  are 
trusting  people,  I  ask  Donella  how  she 
keeps  her  own  trust  and  faith  alive.  She 
mentions  that  she  is  part  of  a  group  of  five  local 
women,  all  of  whom  studied  at  EMU,  who  meet 
monthly  for  support  and  dialogue. 

Donella  also  mentions  with  appreciation 
that  a  supportive  husband  has  made  it 
possible  for  her  to  be  available  to  her  com- 
munity and  church.  With  that  word,  I 
wonder  how  many  energetic  words  of  en- 
couragement he  has  given  at  dinner  table 
discussions  and  how  many  prayers  he  has 
offered  on  their  behalf  and  for  the  Menno- 
nite schools. 

So  it  is:  the  Gideon  Project  data  take  on  flesh 
and  blood  in  a  Pennsylvania  family.  After  talk- 
ing with  the  Clemens  family,  I  better  under- 
stand that  the  church-related  college  and  the 
college-related  church  depend  on  each  other, 
just  as  parents  and  their  offspring,  even  in 
their  separate  journeys,  link  together  through 
faith  and  trust. 

J.  Daniel  Hess,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  is  an  orga- 
nizational communication  consultant.  He 
taught  at  Goshen  (Ind.)  College  for  more  than 
30  years  before  retiring  last  year.  This  article 
is  the  second  in  a  series  about  the  Gideon 
Project,  a  year-long  study  of  Mennonite 
Church  attitudes  and  needs  related  to  higher 
education  sponsored  by  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Education.  The  last  article  in  this  series 
will  appear  in  the  July  1  issue  of  Gospel 
Herald. 
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O  Lord,  you  have  searched  me 
and  known  me.  You  know 
when  I  sit  down  and  when  I  rise 
up;  you  discern  my  thoughts 
from  far  away.  You  search  out 
my  path . .  .  and  are  acquainted 
with  all  my  ways. — Ps.  139:1-3 
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READERS  SA  Y 


When  God  Invades  My  Comfort 
Zones  ("Mennobytes,"  Apr.  29) 
was  a  good  article.  John  L. 
Freed's  story  of  picketing  a  landlord 
reminded  me  of  a  time  that  I  unin- 
tentionally became  involved  in  such  a 
demonstration.  A  member  of  our  church 
gave  some  of  us  tickets  to  a  breakfast 
about  stopping  telephone  pornography  in 
Washington,  D.C.  What  we  hadn't 
planned  for  was  that  at  the  end  of  the 
breakfast,  we  were  given  picket  signs 
and  escorted  out  to  a  main  street.  I  was 
very  surprised  when  a  full-page  picture 
of  me  appeared  in  a  newspaper.  Later,  a 
picture  of  the  group  from  our  church 
holding  picket  signs  was  published  in  a 
church  periodical.  All  of  us  were  a  bit 
chagrined  about  "picketing" — even 
though  we  do  oppose  the  porn  phone 
numbers.  I  guess  the  Lord  was  invading 
our  comfort  zones  that  day! 
Wayne  D.  Law  ton 
Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

I found  the  article  Franconia  Con- 
ference Delegates  Decide  Not  to 
Vote  on  Proposal  to  Remove  Ger- 
mantown  from  Conference  (May  6)  to 
be  insightful  about  the  spiritual  con- 
dition of  the  Mennonite  Church.  A 
church's  spiritual  condition  is  brought 
to  light  in  its  decision-making  priorities. 

Whom  do  we  fear,  God  or  man?  Do 
we  prefer  to  provoke  to  wrath  a  righ- 
teous and  holy  God  rather  than  offend 
man  and  man's  institutions?  It  is  cur- 
rently not  popular  to  teach  fear  of  the 
Lord  even  though  it  is  written,  "The 
fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom"  (Ps.  111:10). 

Whom  do  we  love,  God  or  man?  I 
agree  with  the  popular  phrase  "I  would 
rather  err  on  the  side  of  love"  as  long 
as  we  are  talking  about  loving  God. 
"By  this  we  know  that  we  love  the 
children  of  God,  that  we  keep  his 
commandments"  (1  John  5:2). 

Do  we  love  others  enough  to  care 
whether  their  souls  go  to  heaven  or 
hell?  In  1  Corinthians  5,  Paul  displays 
love  through  the  discipline  of  a  brother 
openly  involved  in  sexual  sin.  Paul  was 
concerned  that  the  witness  of  the 
church  to  the  unsaved  would  be  dam- 
aged by  allowing  the  man  to  remain  in 
the  church — not  by  his  removal,  as 
some  Franconia  delegates  fear. 

We  don't  need  to  travel  to  India  to  hear 
what  the  Spirit  is  saying  to  the  Menno- 
nite Church;  we  can  stay  home  and  read 
what  the  Spirit  is  saying  to  the  church. 


By  reading  the  Word  of  God,  we  know 
what  the  Spirit  is  saying  to  the  church  in 
this  matter;  will  we  trust  and  obey? 

Henry  Werner 

Mount  Joy,  Pa. 

I am  frustrated  by  the  way  the  find- 
ings from  the  Gideon  Project  were 
reported  to  the  church  in  the  article 
Can  the  Church  and  the  College 
Trust  Each  Other?  (May  6).  The 
church  is  providing  very  honest  re- 
sponses to  the  colleges  through  this 
listening  process.  What  mystifies  me  is 
Daniel  Hess'  attempt  to  put  a  spin  on 
the  truth  revealed — and  consequently 
blame  the  problem  on  the  church. 

To  his  credit,  Hess  reports  the  central 
finding:  "There  is  concern  across  the 
constituency  about  the  spiritual  health 
of  the  colleges."  But  what  happens  next 
in  the  article  is  confusing  at  best. 
Rather  than  looking  at  the  reasons  for 
the  church's  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
colleges,  Hess  uses  an  anecdote  to  sug- 
gest that  the  church  is  too  critical  and 
that  the  church  has  not  followed  ap- 
propriate protocol  (as  defined  by  the 
colleges)  when  responding  to  rumors. 

According  to  Mennonite  students,  two 
of  their  top  four  priorities  for  our  church 
colleges  relate  to  spiritual  formation  and 
Christian  lifestyle.  I  am  grateful  that 
this  is  what  our  children  want  in  their 
church  colleges.  Rather  than  blaming 
the  church  for  lack  of  trust,  perhaps  the 
colleges  should  redouble  efforts  to 
change  campus  culture  so  that  the 
church  can  feel  positive  about  the  spir- 
itual health  on  campus. 
Everett  J.  Thomas 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

In  his  May  6  editorial,  Might  We 
Have  Found  Our  Way  Through, 
J.  Lome  Peachey  suggests  that  it's 
a  good  thing  when  church  members  are 
able  to  "agree  to  disagree"  on  the  sub- 
ject of  homosexuality.  I  certainly  agree 
with  him,  but  I'd  hate  to  see  the  same 
logic  applied  to  "sanctity  of  life"  issues. 
War,  abortion,  capital  punishment, 
and  euthanasia  are  all  murder.  If  it 
came  down  to  whether  the  church 
would  split  over  such  issues  or  make 
"agree  to  disagree"  statements,  I'd 
rather  see  the  church  split.  I'm  very 
often  willing  to  agree  to  disagree  but 
only  on  subjects  that  I  believe  there  is 
room  for  disagreement  on. 
Jerry  C.  Stanaway 
Lombard,  III. 
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Questions  Jesus  asked  (7): 

Who  do  you  say  that  I  am? 


This  question  forces  one  to  dispense 
with  speculation  and  take  a  stand.  It 
also  invites  us  to  make  a  connection 
between  messiahship  and  discipleship. 

by  Lor  en  L.  Johns 


In  Matt.  16:13,  Jesus  asks  his  disciples, 
"Who  do  people  say  that  the  Son  of  Man  is?" 
The  disciples  respond,  "Some  say  John  the 
Baptist,  but  others  Elijah,  and  still  others 
Jeremiah  or  one  of  the  prophets." 

Jesus  then  refocuses  the  question.  "But  who 
do  you  say  that  I  am?"  Jesus  is  not  aiming  to 
compare  his  disciples'  hermeneutical  sophis- 
tication with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  people; 
rather,  he  is  pressing  for  a  personal  invest- 
ment. The  question  forces  Jesus'  disciples  to 
dispense  with  speculation  and  take  a  stand. 
The  question  also  invites  his  hearers  to  con- 
sider the  connection  between  Christ's 
"messiahship"  and  their  own  discipleship. 

"You  are  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God,"  Simon  Peter  responds.  It  is  a  bold  state- 
ment indeed,  and  Jesus  explicitly  approves  of 
it.  He  says,  "Blessed  are  you,  Simon  son  of 
Jonah!  For  flesh  and  blood  has  not  revealed 
this  to  you,  but  my  Father  in  heaven.  And  I  tell 
you,  you  are  Peter,  and  on  this  rock  I  will  build 
my  church,  and  the  gates  of  Hades  will  not 
prevail  against  it"  (Matt.  16:16-18). 

At  this  point  we  come  to  the  close  of  what 
many  consider  to  be  the  first  half  of  Matthew. 
In  Matt.  16:21  we  read,  "From  that  time  on,  Je- 
sus began  to  .  .  ."  We  read  a  similar  phrase  in 
Matt.  4:17:  "From  that  time  Jesus  began  to  pro- 
claim, 'Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  has 
come  near.'  "  Just  as  the  Matthew  4:17  phrase 
signals  the  beginning  of  Jesus'  public  ministry, 
so  the  Matthew  16:21  phrase  signals  Jesus' 
intentionality  in  embracing  the  way  of  the 
cross.  From  this  point  on,  the  shadow  of  the 
cross  never  lies  far  from  the  narrative. 

Before  dividing  Matthew  too  cleanly, 
however,  we  must  consider  the  possible 
connections  between  Matthew  16:13-20  and 
Matthew  16:21-28.  What  does  Jesus  begin  to 
do  in  Matthew  16?  "Jesus  began  to  show  his 
disciples  that  he  must  go  to  Jerusalem  and 
undergo  great  suffering  at  the  hands  of  the 
elders  and  chief  priests  and  scribes,  and  be 


killed,  and  on  the  third  day  be  raised"  (Matt. 
16:21). 

But  Peter  took  Jesus  aside  and  began  to 
rebuke  him.  Jesus  was  starting  to  sound  pessi- 
mistic, he  thought.  Perhaps  Jesus  had  had  a 
bad  day;  after  all,  the  walk  to  Caesarea  Philippi 
had  been  long,  and  Jesus  had  recently  had  that 
run-in  with  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees. 
Because  Peter  wanted  to  be  helpful,  he  pulled 
Jesus  aside  and  began  to  explain  to  Jesus  the 
power  of  positive  thinking.  He  said,  "God  forbid 
it,  Lord!  This  must  never  happen  to  you!" 
(Matt.  16:22). 

At  this  point  in  the  narrative,  a  startling 
thing  occurs.  Jesus  "turned" — apparently  away 
from  Peter  and  toward  the  rest  of  the 
disciples — and  said  to  Peter,  "Get  behind  me, 
Satan!  You  are  a  stumbling  block  to  me;  for  you 
are  setting  your  mind  not  on  divine  things  but 
on  human  things"  (Matt.  16:23). 

Wasn't  this  the  same  Peter  who  had  just 
proclaimed  Jesus  as  Messiah?  Hadn't  Jesus 
just  blessed  Peter  and  affirmed  his  confession 
of  faith?  Hadn't  Jesus  just  acknowledged  that 
Peter's  insight  into  Jesus'  messiahship  went 
beyond  common  human  understanding?  Now 
Jesus  was  sharply  rebuking  Satan  through 
Peter  and  warning  Peter  that  he  was  no  longer 
seeing  things  from  God's  perspective. 

What  is  going  on  here?  Matthew  is  carefully 
setting  up  a  central  scene  in  his  Gospel — a 
scene  designed  to  reveal  to  the  reader  the 
nature  of  Jesus'  messiahship  and  its  close 
connection  to  the  nature  of  his  followers'  disci- 
pleship. Matthew  is  preparing  his  readers  for 
the  way  of  the  cross  and  nonviolence — not 
because  suffering  or  death  are  inherently  good, 
but  because  it  was  inevitable  that  Jesus'  con- 
sistent nonviolent  witness  would  result  in  his 
execution. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  Matthew,  Je- 
sus warned  his  disciples  not  to  tell 
anyone  that  he  was  the  Messiah.  This 
feature,  sometimes  called  the  "Messianic 
Secret,"  is  more  central  to  Mark,  though  Mat- 
thew is  aware  of  it  and  uses  it  too. 

Why  is  Jesus'  messiahship  a  secret?  This  is  a 
complex  question  related  to  the  editorial 
interests  of  the  evangelists  themselves,  but 
part  of  the  answers  lies  in  the  fact  that  Jesus 
had  not  fulfilled  the  role  of  the  Messiah  in  the 
minds  of  most  of  the  people.  Jesus  had,  in  fact, 
been  arrested,  humiliated,  and  executed  as  a 
common  criminal.  The  people  wondered  how 
could  this  be  the  Messiah. 
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Matthew's  strategy  is  to  record  Jesus'  re- 
sponse to  the  glorious  confession  of  Peter  in 
three  ways.  First,  confession  of  Jesus  as  Messi- 
ah is  what  forms  the  very  foundation  of  the 
church  itself — a  church  that  will  ultimately 
prove  victorious  over  the  powers  of  evil  (Matt. 
16:18).  Second,  this  church  will  be  constituted 
by  a  communal  discerning  of  God's  will — a 
discerning  process  so  important  that  it  carries 
God's  own  authority  (Matt.  16:19).  Third,  the 
messiahship  of  Jesus  is  and  must  be  hidden, 
misunderstood  by  those  who  know  nothing  of 
the  cross  (Matt.  16:20).  Apart  from  the  cross, 
the  messiahship  of  Jesus  is  either  void  or 
meaningless. 

Having  closed  the  first  half  of  his  Gospel  with 
the  hiddenness  of  Jesus'  messiahship,  Matthew 
begins  the  second  half  of  his  Gospel  with  a 
revelation  of  Jesus'  cross.  The  trouble  Jesus 
was  about  to  experience  in  Jerusalem  could  not 
be  avoided;  Jesus  embraced  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  his  witness  to  the  reign  of  God. 

The  contrast  between  Peter  the  confessor 
and  Peter  the  rebuker  could  hardly  be 
greater.  First,  while  confession  of  Jesus 
as  Messiah  is  the  key  to  the  church's  defeat  of 
the  forces  of  evil,  denial  of  the  way  of  the  cross 
is  the  key  to  evil's  defeat  of  the  church.  Second, 
Peter's  divine  perspective  on  the  messiahship  of 
Jesus  is  contrasted  with  his  merely  human 
perspective  on  the  way  of  the  cross.  Third, 
while  Peter's  recognition  of  Jesus'  messiahship 
makes  him  the  "rock"  on  which  Christ  builds 
his  church,  his  rejection  of  the  way  of  the  cross 
makes  him  the  "stumbling  block"  over  which 
Christ  may  stumble. 

Thus,  Peter's  rebuke  of  Jesus  is  more  than  a 
simple  misunderstanding;  it  represents  a  fun- 
damental rejection  of  Jesus'  ministry.  Peter's 
rebuke  was  so  seriously  evil  because  it  repre- 
sented an  invitation  for  Jesus  to  abandon  his 
calling — his  commitment  to  consistent,  nonvio- 
lent love  that  ended  in  his  death  on  the  cross. 
Jesus  responds  to  this  invitation  in  the  stron- 
gest of  terms:  "Get  behind  me,  Satan"  (Matt. 
16:23).  Though  the  connection  is  lost  on  English 
readers,  the  word  in  Greek  is  hypage,  "go 
away,"  the  same  word  Jesus  uses  to  rebuke 
Satan  at  the  conclusion  of  his  temptations.  Just 
as  the  temptations  of  Jesus  in  the  wilderness 
represented  three  fundamental  alternatives  to 
the  way  of  the  cross  in  Jesus'  ministry,  so  the 
temptation  to  avoid  the  way  of  the  cross  proved 
to  be  the  single  most  dangerous  temptation 
faced  by  Jesus  throughout  his  ministry — a 


temptation  so  dangerous  that  it  necessarily 
elicited  Jesus'  strong  response. 

In  case  Matthew's  readers  have  missed  the 
point,  Matthew  drives  home  the  lesson  in  the 
verses  that  immediately  follow:  "Then  Jesus 
told  his  disciples,  'If  any  want  to  become  my 
followers,  let  them  deny  themselves  and  take 
up  their  cross  and  follow  me'  "  (Matt.  16:24). 

The  controversy  over  the  nature  of  Jesus' 
messiahship  is  closely  linked  to  the  controversy 
over  what  it  means  to  be  Jesus'  disciple.  It  is 
not  the  way  of  glory  or  of  triumphalism;  it  is 
the  way  of  consistent,  nonviolent  love — or  what 
the  New  Testament  calls  discipleship,  the  way 
of  the  cross.  Attempts  to  loosen  that  connec- 
tion— to  deny  the  fundamentally  nonviolent 
nature  of  discipleship  or  the  connection 
between  Jesus'  cross  and  the  way  of  disciple- 
ship— have  continued  in  the  2,000  years  since 
Peter's  wonderful  confession.  Wherever  that 
break  occurs,  we  see  again  a  denial  of  God's 
perspective  and  an  embrace  of  what  is 
sometimes  termed  a  more  "realistic"  human 
perspective.  It  is  a  rejection  of  the  gospel  itself. 

So  the  "divide"  in  Matt.  16:21  turns  out  not  to 
be  a  divide  but  a  fulcrum — the  point  on  which 
the  whole  gospel  of  Matthew  turns.  Who  do  you 
say  that  Jesus  is? 

Loren  Johns  is  assistant  professor  of  religion  at 
Bluff  ton  (Ohio)  College. 


New  Resources 

For  Your  Church  and  Home 


SURVIVING 
CHURCiy 
CONFLICT 

Dave  Peters 


Voices  of  the 
Voiceless 

by  Michelle  Tooley 

With  insight  and  passion 
Tooley  calls  for  the  voiceless 
to  find  their  voices  and  be 
heard.  She  focuses  on  injus- 
tices suffered  by  women  in 
Guatemala  but  pleads  also 
for  a  justice  encompassing  all 
who  suffer— women,  men, 
children,  or  the  earth  itself. 

"This  eminently  readable 
book  is  both  inspirational  and 
informative.  I  only  hope 
enough  Christians  respond  to 
it  with  the  fiery  commitment 
that  can  bring  change  to  a 
system  of  domination  ..." 

—Walter  Wink,  Professor 
of  Biblical  Interpretation, 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary 

Paper,  232  pages,  $14.99; 
in  Canada  $21.50. 


Storekeeper's 
Daughter 

Lb 


The  Storekeeper's 
Daughter 

by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 

Striking  storylines  and 
images  fill  this  classic  mem- 
oir. Wiebe  is  on  a 
journey,  a  trek  not  only 
from  one  country  to 
another  but  from  child- 
hood through  adulthood 
to  embrace  a  once  distant 
past. 

"Walking  with  Katie  is  an 
en  I  igh  ten  ing,  interesting, 
and  challenging  experience. 
Her  zest  for  life  is  conta- 
gious. Parents  and  children 
alike  can  benefit  from  this 
funny  and  sometimes  tragic 
book.'" 

—Peter  J.  Dyck,  author 
of  Up  from  the  Rubble 

Paper,  224  pages,  $9.99; 
in  Canada  $14.25. 


Surviving  Church 
Conflict 

by  Dave  Peters 

Peacemaking  is  never  pas- 
sive. It  is  an  aggressive 
movement  in  the  church 
designed  to  produce  holy 
character  and  to  destroy  spir- 
itual darkness.  Surviving 
Church  Conflict  calls 
would-be  peacemakers  to 
allow  themselves  (o  he  spiri- 
tually broken  before  God. 
Only  thus  can  they  discover 
the  will  of  God  and  live  in  it 
peaceably. 

Paper,  160  pages,  $10.99; 
in  Canada  $15.75. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


MCC's  once  lonely  voice  on  bombies 
has  swelled  into  chorus  of  concern 


Akron,  Pa.  (MCC)— Capt.  Johnson  of 
the  U.S.  army  special  forces  crisply  out- 
lined the  problem.  The  United  States 
had  dropped  two  million  tons  of  bombs 
on  Laos  during  the  Vietnam  War. 
Many  bombs  didn't  explode  on  impact 
as  designed,  and  today  they  con- 
tinue to  kill.  Cleaning  up  these 
defective  bombs  is  now  proving 
difficult  and  expensive. 

Titus  Peachey  listened  in 
amazement  to  this  Pentagon 
briefing  in  late  1996.  For  15  years 
Peachey,  a  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  (MCC)  worker,  had 
been  working  to  draw  attention  to 
the  U.S.  secret  air  war  in  Laos 
and  its  devastating  aftermath. 
Now  Peachey  was  hearing  a  U.S. 
military  official  utter  the  very 
phrase  he  and  his  wife,  Linda, 
had  used  in  their  advocacy  ef- 
forts— that  Laos  had  averaged 
one  bombing  mission  every  eight  min- 
utes around  the  clock  for  nine  years. 

Times  have  changed.  MCC's  once 
lonely  voice  on  the  problems  caused  by 
unexploded  bombs  in  Laos  has  swelled 
into  a  chorus  of  concern  and  action, 
including  from  the  U.S.  military 


A  young  Laotian  woman  transplants 
rice  seedlings.  Vietnam  War-era  unex- 
ploded cluster  bombs  buried  in  fields 
continue  to  make  farming  dangerous  in 
many  parts  of  Laos. 


responsible  for  the  carnage  in  the  first 
place.  In  May  1996,  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment began  providing  equipment,  vehi- 
cles, and  technical  staff  to  train  Lao- 
tians— to  date,  150  as  de-miners  and  32 
as  community  awareness  staff. 

At  the  end 
of  1995,  the 
United  Na- 
tions estab- 
lished a  trust 
fund  for  de- 
mining  in 
Laos.  Eight 
countries 
have  now 
pledged  a 
total  of  more 
than  $7  mil- 
lion (U.S.)  to 
the  fund. 

Many  cred- 
it MCC's  ad- 
vocacy, de-mining  experiments,  and 
three-year  bomb  removal  project  for 
leading  the  way.  MCC  workers  were 
among  the  first  Westerners  to  live  and 
work  in  postwar  Laos  in  1975.  They 
soon  learned  of  the  antipersonnel  clus- 
ter bomblets,  known  in  Laos  as 
"bombies,"  that  continued  to  kill  and  to 
keep  fearful  villagers  from  farming 
some  land.  In  the  following  years,  MCC 
workers  and  Laotian  villagers  experi- 
mented with  various  de-mining  meth- 
ods, including  equipping  a  tractor  with 
a  flail  and  then  driving  through  fields 
to  unearth  and  detonate  bombies. 
These  endeavors  met  with  limited  suc- 
cess. 

Pioneering  efforts.  In  1994  MCC 
embarked  on  a  three-year  collaboration 
with  Mines  Advisory  Group  to  train  de- 
miners  in  Xieng  Khouang  Province. 
MCC  supporters  helped  make  this  mul- 
timillion  dollar  project  possible.  Chil- 
dren emptied  their  piggy  banks,  quilt- 
ers  donated  their  handicrafts,  and 
churches  shared  their  offerings.  Some 
congregations,  such  as  First  Mennonite 
Church  in  Denver,  Colo.,  "adopted"  a 
Laotian  village,  pledging  money  to 
clear  the  site  of  surface  bombs. 

Through  these  pioneering  efforts, 
MCC  became  known  for  its  commit- 
ment to  disarming  cluster  bombs.  Be- 
fore U.S.  forces  went  to  Laos,  for  exam- 
ple, they  phoned  MCC  for  information. 
At  the  December  briefing,  Capt.  John- 
son told  Peachey  that  MCC's  materials 
on  Laos  had  been  very  helpful. 

MCC's  partnership  with  Mines  Advi- 


sory Group  ended  in  June  1996  when  it 
became  clear  that  Mines  Advisory 
Group  was  able  to  attract  financial  sup- 
port from  larger  organizations.  Mines 
Advisory  Group  continues  to  train  de- 
miners,  and  now  most  of  the  clearing 
work  is  being  done  by  Laotians. 

MCC  is  now  focusing  on  assisting 
bombie  victims  and  preventing  acci- 
dents through  educational  efforts. 
MCC  contributed  $5,000  (U.S.)  to  a 
"war  victims'  medical  fund."  MCC  also 
plans  to  work  with  teachers  in  87  vil- 
lages to  develop  materials  and  cur- 
riculum that  will  warn  students  about 
the  dangers  of  bombies. 

— Pearl  Sensenig 


Integration  highlights 
conference  sessions 

Berne,  Ind.  (GCMC) — Central  Dis- 
trict Conference  delegates  may  never 
gather  again  in  the  same  way. 

Central  District's  41st  annual  ses- 
sions, held  on  Apr.  17-19  at  First  Men- 
nonite Church  in  Berne,  might  be  the 
last  time  the  General  Conference  group 
meets  separately  from  Ohio  Conference 
(MC)  because  of  integration.  Central 
District  already  meets  jointly  every 
other  year  with  the  Ohio  Conference. 

Terms  renewed.  Delegates  voted  to 
renew  terms  of  the  two  part-time  youth 
ministers,  Wendell  Badertscher  and 
Steve  Ropp,  and  the  associate  conference 
minister,  Glen  Horner,  for  one  year  in- 
stead of  the  usual  three.  Future  staffing 
structures  are  unclear  due  to  integration 
conversations  with  MC  conferences  in 
the  East  Central  States  area. 

Stan  Clemens,  Central  District  pres- 
ident-elect and  chairperson  of  the 
Staffing  Task  Force,  said,  "These  are 
the  best  of  times.  We  have  hope  regard- 
ing new  things  that  are  ahead  of  us.  We 
don't  yet  know  what  the  future  will  be, 
but  we  truly  do  believe  that  these  are 
God's  times." 

Early  in  the  sessions,  Lloyd  Miller 
was  installed  as  conference  minister. 
The  Evangelism  and  Church  Develop- 
ment Committee  recognized  six  church- 
es making  the  transition  from  "church 
plant"  to  self-supporting  status:  Cedar 
Falls  (Iowa)  Mennonite,  Comunidad  de 
Fe  (Chicago),  Faith  Fellowship 
(Goshen,  Ind.),  Jubilee  Mennonite 
(West  Liberty,  Ohio),  Madison  (Wise.) 
Mennonite,  and  North  Suburban  Men- 
nonite (Mundelein,  111.). — Ruth  Naylor 


Times  have  changed. 
Concern  and  action 
about  the  devastating 
aftermath  of  the  U.S. 
secret  air  war  in  Laos  is 
no  longer  coming  only 
from  MCC  but  from  the 
U.S.  military  as  well — 
which  was  responsible 
for  the  carnage  in  the 
first  place. 
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Patchwork  Pantry 
celebrates  five  years 

Harrisonburg,  Va. — It's  rather  easy 
to  say  on  a  full  stomach  that  "everyone 
should  be  able  to  have  enough  to  eat." 

But  when  someone  is  hungry  and 
isn't  sure  where  money  to  buy  food  is 
coming  from,  that  statement  assumes  a 
special  poignancy. 

For  five  years,  Patchwork  Pantry, 
based  at  Community  Mennonite 
Church,  has  served  people  with  emer- 
gency food  needs.  The  program  cele- 
brated its  fifth  anniversary  during  May 
by  serving  cake  and  punch  every  week 
to  clients  and  volunteers. 

Ecumenical  in  nature.  The  food 
pantry  is  ecumenical  in  nature,  with  eight 
local  congregations  from  several  denom- 
inations involved.  Every  Wednesday  from 
6:30  to  8  p.m.,  about  14  local  volunteers 
do  everything  from  interviewing  appli- 
cants and  packing  food  bags  to  pushing 
grocery-laden  carts  to  the  church  parking 
lot.  Each  client  is  given  sufficient  non-per- 
ishable food  to  last  three  days. 

Julie  Alderfer  Stauffer  currently 
heads  the  Patchwork  board  of  direc- 


Sheri  Hartzler  (left)  and 
Julie  Alderfer  Stauffer  cut 
the  first  piece  of  cake  at  the 
fifth  birthday  celebration 
for  Patchwork  Pantry  in 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  Hartzler 
had  the  original  vision  for 
the  food  pantry,  and  Alder- 
fer Stauffer  is  currently  the 
chair  of  the  board  of 
directors.  The  food  pantry, 
based  at  Community  Men- 
nonite Church,  is  supported 
by  eight  local  congregations 
from  several  denomina- 
tions. The  Pantry  helped 
575  families  in  1996. 
Between  35  and  40  house- 
holds are  currently  served 
in  an  average  week. 


tors.  The  18-member  board  meets  quar- 
terly to  review  operations,  discuss  is- 
sues facing  the  program,  and  to  discern 
needed  changes.  One  recent  idea,  sug- 


MCC  offers  help  to  Iranian  earthquake  victims 


Akron,  Pa.  (MCC)— 
Lentils  supplied  by  Men- 
nonite Central  Com- 
mittee (MCC)  to  the 
Iranian  Red  Crescent  So- 
ciety (IRCS)  are  likely 
being  used  to  aid  victims 
of  Iran's  latest  earth- 
quake. 

The  IRCS  is  the  Islam- 
ic equivalent  of  the  Red 
Cross.  Last  year  200 
earthquakes  occurred  in 
Iran,  as  well  as  numerous 
floods.  As  a  result,  MCC 
provides  the  IRCS  with 
an  annual  grant  and  food 
and  other  items  the  orga- 
nization can  stockpile  so 
it  can  respond  quickly 
when  disasters  strike. 

On  May  10,  a  quake 
devastated  northeastern 
areas  of  Iran.  Some  1,600 
people  were  killed,  more 
than  3,712  were  injured, 
and  more  than  10,000 
families  were  left  home- 
less. 


In  April,  Ron  Mathies, 
MCC's  executive  director, 
visited  Iran  and  observed 
the  IRCS  had  MCC-sup- 
plied  food  in  stock — food 
that  is  now  likely  being 
used  for  the  earthquake 
victims.  As  well,  just 
days  prior  to  this  earth- 
quake, an  MCC  shipment 
of  400  metric  tons  of 
lentils  left  a  Canadian 
port  bound  for  Iran.  This 
food,  supplied  through 
the  Canadian  Foodgrains 
Bank,  was  originally  in- 
tended for  refugees  but 
may  now  go  to  earth- 
quake victims  instead. 

This  year  MCC  has 
promised  $50,000  (U.S.) 
to  the  IRCS  for  emer- 
gency response.  MCC  is 
now  requesting  dona- 
tions to  help  meet  this 
commitment. 

MCC  first  became  in- 
volved in  Iran  in  1990 
when   an  earthquake 


killed  an  estimated 
40,000-50,000  people. 

In  addition  to  humani- 
tarian assistance,  MCC  is 
planning  a  student  ex- 
change program  with 
Iran  to  begin  in  1998. 
During  his  April  visit, 
Mathies  signed  an  agree- 
ment with  Iranian  offi- 
cials that  will  enable 
North  American  MCC 
workers  to  study  in  Iran 
and  Iranians  to  study  in 
North  America.  The  goal 
is  to  establish  closer  con- 
tacts between  Muslims  in 
Iran  and  Mennonites  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  in 
North  America,  despite 
government  policies  that 
restrict  many  other  forms 
of  interaction.  The  stu- 
dent exchange  with  Iran 
is  modeled  after  a  similar 
MCC  program  in  Eastern 
European  countries  dur- 
ing the  Cold  War  era. 

— Pearl  Sensenig 


gested  by  Mark  Keller,  is  to  have  some- 
one present  each  Wednesday  evening 
just  to  talk  with  clients. 

The  Pantry  helped  575  families  in 
1996.  Between  35  and  40  households 
are  currently  served  in  an  average 
week.  The  all-time  high  was  last  De- 
cember, just  before  Christmas,  when  80 
people  showed  up. 

Seeking  to  be  a  welcoming  place. 
About  29  tons  of  food  was  distributed 
last  year  alone;  90  percent  of  it  was 
obtained  from  an  area  food  bank. 
Other  food  sources  are  school-spon- 
sored drives,  supporting  congrega- 
tions, individuals,  service  groups,  and 
the  Harrisonburg  Farmers'  Market. 

Kirsten  Reinford,  an  Eastern  Men- 
nonite University  senior,  recently  took 
over  volunteer  coordinator  duties  from 
Jeanne  Horst,  who  over  the  past  three 
years  lined  up  an  estimated  2,400  vol- 
unteers for  Wednesday  evening  duties. 

Sheri  Hartzler  was  a  prime  mover  in 
starting  Patchwork  Pantry.  It  took 
more  than  a  year  to  organize  the  pro- 
gram, which  opened  in  May  1992. 
Hartzler  served  two  years  as  the  first 
president  and  currently  helps  coordi- 
nate Wednesday  evening's  activities. 

"I  foresee  Patchwork  interacting 
more  with  other  service  agencies,  to 
share  both  ideas  and  resources,"  says 
Hartzler.  "I  hope  we  continue  striving 
to  address  human  need  while  seeking 
to  be  a  friendly,  welcoming  place." 

— Jim  Bishop 
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Empowering  parents: 

MEDA  program  in  Pennsylvania  helps  welfare  clients  clear  daycare  hurdle 


Winnipeg,  Man.  (MEDA)— What's  a 
welfare  parent,  to  do?  The  state  wants 
you  to  find  a  job,  but  you  have  a  pre- 
school child  at  home.  Is  daycare  a  safe 
option? 

A  new  Pennsylvania  program  aims 

Taize  founder  visits 
Mennonite  seminary 

Elkhart,  Ind.  (AMBS)-lt  was  chil- 
dren who  received  the  first  and  last 
greetings  when  Brother  Roger  and  two 
companions  visited  Associated  Menno- 
nite Biblical  Seminary  on  Apr.  25. 

Brother  Roger,  founder  of  the  ecu- 
menical Taize  Community  in  eastern 
France,  and  two  other  brothers  from 
the  community  participated  in  a  chapel 
service  at  AMBS  the  day  after  Brother 
Roger  received  the  1996  Notre  Dame 
Award  for  international  humanitarian 
service.  As  they  arrived  and  departed 
from  AMBS,  Brother  Roger  focused  his 
attention  on  the  children  who  came  to 
the  service,  including  Angelica  Quiring, 
daughter  of  Ken  and  Yolanda  Quiring 
of  Rosenort,  Man.,  and  Hannah  John- 
son, daughter  of  Barry  and  Janeen 
Bertsche  Johnson,  Elkhart. 

"By  the  gospel  we  know  that  Christ 
is  risen  and  present  in  us,"  Brother 
Roger  said  through  a  translator  during 
the  service.  "He  is  able  to  express  by 
his  prayer  within  us  what  we  are  un- 
able to  articulate.  How  fortunate  that 
we  are  not  alone  but  are  part  of  a  com- 
munity of  believers  who  pray  with  us. 
Our  worrying  and  our  questions  are 
pacified  because  we  pray  together." 

'A  parable  of  communion.'  The 
Taize  community  was  formed  in  the 
early  1940s  and  provided  hospitality 
first  to  refugees  and  now  also  to  young 
adults.  Since  its  beginning,  the 
community  has  tried  to  be  what  Broth- 
er Roger  calls  a  "parable  of  com- 
munion," bringing  people  of  different 
Christian  faiths  together  in  worship 
and  communal  life.  The  community 
tries  to  be  a  witness  to  peace  in  areas  of 
conflict  around  the  world. 

The  chapel  service  included  Scrip- 
ture reading  in  21  languages  as  well  as 
singing  and  prayers.  The  AMBS  com- 
munity holds  monthly  evening  worship 
events  patterned  after  Taize  services 
and  incorporating  Taize  hymns. 

— Mary  E.  Klassen 


to  address  growing  childcare  needs  by 
providing  specialized  training  for  those 
interested  in  starting  daycare  services 
in  their  homes.  It's  the  latest  program 
of  Assets  Lancaster,  an  agency  founded 
by  Mennonite  Economic  Development 
Associates  (MEDA)  to  help  lower-in- 
come entrepreneurs  start  or  expand  a 
small  business. 

The  Home-Based  Day  Care  Initiative 
is  a  direct  response  to  Pennsylvania's 
new  welfare  bill,  which  requires  many 
recipients  to  look  for  work  or  face  the 
loss  of  benefits.  Assets  Lancaster  offi- 
cials say  that  for  many  of  these  recipi- 
ents, the  issue  of  childcare  is  a  major 
barrier  to  employment.  There's  a  fear 
that  some  people  who  are  forced  to  find 
daycare  programs  might  panic  and  opt 
for  unsafe  facilities.  The  new  program 
is  designed  to  help  alleviate  this  con- 
cern by  producing  more  quality,  home- 
based  childcare  centers. 


"This  will  allow  those  seeking  work 
the  assurance  that  their  children  are 
safe,"  says  Howard  Good,  MEDA's  di- 
rector of  domestic  economic  develop- 
ment. 

The  daycare  part  of  the  training  will 
be  handled  by  Hildebrandt  Learning 
Centers,  which  operates  several  day- 
care facilities.  People  who  complete 
this  training  and  wish  to  start  their 
own  daycare  centers  will  then  enroll  in 
the  Assets  Lancaster  course  for 
entrepreneurs. 

The  first  set  of  training  sessions 
began  on  Apr.  21.  Another  session  will 
be  held  in  fall. 

Alice  Bland,  a  member  of  the  Assets 
Lancaster  board,  sees  the  new  daycare 
initiative  as  a  first  step  to  economic  de- 
velopment. "It  can  empower  a  parent  to 
leave  home  and  seek  work  or  empower 
another  to  remain  at  home  in  her  own 
operation,"  she  says. 


Partners  in  ministry.  Harrisonburg,  Va.  (EMU) — The  Eastern  Mennonite 
Seminary  class  of  1997  included  three  married  couples  who  graduated  togeth- 
er on  Apr.  26.  The  couples  and  their  plans  are  (left  to  right):  Wendy  Wyse 
Miller  and  Mark  A.  Miller,  co-associate  pastors  at  Lockport  Mennonite  Church, 
Stryker,  Ohio;  Donna  L.  Mast  and  Conrad  L.  Mast,  co-pastors  of  Kingview  Menno- 
nite Church,  Scottdale,  Pa.;  and  Joyce  A.  Combs  and  Jeffrey  P.  Combs,  co-pastors  at 
Southside  Christian  Fellowship,  Springfield,  Ohio.  The  seminary  class  had  36  grad- 
uates. Fifteen  of  the  group  received  the  master  of  divinity  degree,  13  were  awarded 
the  master  of  arts  in  church  leadership  or  master  of  arts  in  religion  degree,  and 
eight  earned  one-year  certificates  in  biblical  or  pastoral  studies. — Jim  Bishop 
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Veteran  MBM  worker  named  to  Most  Excellent  Order  of  the  British  Empire 


Elkhart,  Ind.  (MBM)— Robert  W. 
Martin,  who  for  nearly  two  decades 
served  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions in  Nazareth,  Israel,  has  been 
named  an  officer  of  the  Most  Excellent 
Order  of  the  British  Empire  (O.B.E.). 

Martin,  who  until  December  1995 
served  as  general  director  of  Nazareth 
Hospital,  received  word  of  the  honor 
last  month  from  the  British  consul-gen- 
eral in  New  York.  He  is  the  second 
MBM  worker  this  year  to  be  so  decorat- 
ed by  the  British  government. 

Joe  Campbell,  joint  program  director 
in  Northern  Ireland  for  MBM  and  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee,  was  induct- 
ed Feb.  1  as  a  member  of  the  Order  of 
the  British  Empire  (M.B.E.)  in  a  cere- 
mony involving  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Elizabeth  II  at  Buckingham  Palace. 

Of  the  five  classes  of  civilian  and  mili- 
tary divisions  of  the  order,  only  the  top 
two — knight  grand  cross  and  knight  com- 
mander— include  conferment  of  knight- 
hood. As  an  O.B.E.,  Martin  is  among  the 
fourth  class  of  civilian  and  military  divi- 
sions, while  the  designation  M.B.E.  is  the 
fifth  class  in  descending  order. 

"I  do  feel  honored  by  this  news,"  said 
Martin  from  his  home  in  Lancaster,  Pa., 
where  he  now  is  in  private  practice  as  an 


internist.  "The  award  belongs  not  to  me 
only,  but  to  all  who  participated  with  me 
in  the  work  in  so  many  ways.  .  .  .  This  is 
a  recognition  of  my  wife,  family,  MBM, 
and  the  larger  church  community  with- 
out whose  support  our  work  in  Nazareth 
would  not  have  been  possible." 

Two  decades  of  service.  With  his 
wife  Nancy,  Martin  served  at  Nazareth 
Hospital  in  partnership  with  the  Edin- 
burgh Medical  Missionary  Society  for 
three  terms:  1965-68,  1971-78,  and 
1987-96.  Their  two  decades  of  service 
with  MBM  ended  in  June  1996. 
While  Robert  served  as  the  hospi- 
tal's chief  executive  officer,  Nancy 
directed  the  hospital's  school  of 
nursing. 

Robert  Martin  will  receive  the 
decoration — a  ribbon  bearing  the 
phrase,  "For  God  and  the  Em- 
pire"— in  a  ceremony  later  this 
year,  possibly  at  the  British  Em- 
bassy in  Washington.  "I'm  told  it 
is  unusual  to  be  given  to  non- 
British  citizens,"  he  said. 

The  Most  Excellent  Order  of 
the  British  Empire  was  instituted 
in  1917  by  King  George  V  to  re- 
ward both  civilian  and  military 
wartime  service.  Eventually,  the  Nancy 


honor  was  extended  to  "meritorious  ser- 
vice to  the  government  in  peace." 

Past  O.B.E.  recipients  include  singer 
Van  Morrison  and  former  U.S.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Cyrus  Vance. 

The  Martins  are  no  strangers  to 
awards  for  their  service.  In  1996,  they 
were  named  Doctor  and  Nurse  of  the 
Year  by  the  Mennonite  Medical  Associ- 
ation. Married  in  1963,  the  couple  has 
two  children  and  three  grandchildren. 
Their  home  congregation  is  Stony 
Brook  Mennonite  Church  in  York,  Pa. 


and  Robert  Martin 


Beyond  a  piecemeal  approach.  Washington,  D.C. 
(MCC) — Mennonite  physician  Tim  Wiens  of  Newton,  Kan., 
tells  a  congressional  hearing  on  Apr.  9  that  a  com- 
prehensive approach  to  U.S.  children's  health  care— not  just 
piecemeal  efforts — is  needed. 

Wiens  is  medical  director  of  Health  Ministries,  a  health- 
care clinic  serving  low-income  people  in  Harvey  County, 
Kan.  Congress  is  considering  various  proposals  to  expand 
health  care  coverage  to  the  10  million  U.S.  children — one  in 


seven — who  lack  it.  Research  indicates  these  children  are 
much  less  likely  than  insured  children  to  see  a  doctor  when 
sick  or  to  obtain  basic  preventive  services. 

Wiens  told  congressional  members  that  most  patients  at 
Health  Ministries  "would  not  otherwise  seek  medical  care  if 
it  were  not  for  our  clinic."  He  pointed  out  that  many  other 
communities  have  no  such  clinic:  "What  we  can  provide  is 
still  really  only  a  piecemeal  effort.  We  need  more  efforts 
from  all  sectors,  but  the  most  comprehensive  approach 
would  be  federal  help." 

The  leading  children's  health-care 
proposal  before  Congress  provides 
grants  to  help  families  purchase  pri- 
vate health  insurance  for  their  chil- 
dren. The  proposal,  sponsored  by  Orrin 
Hatch  (R-Utah)  and  Edward  Kennedy 
(D-Mass.),  is  financed  by  a  43-cents- 
per-pack  tax  increase  on  cigarettes. 

Wiens  testified  before  the  House 
Democratic  Caucus,  which  was  holding 
hearings  on  children's  health  issues. 
Representatives  from  the  organiza- 
tions Children's  Defense  Fund  and 
Families  U.S.A.  also  testified.  "I  hope 
and  pray  for  you  to  hear  my  concern 
and  to  help  us  meet  human  needs  back 
in  our  hometowns,"  Wiens  said  in  his 
closing  remarks. — Karl  S.  Shelley 
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•  Housing  found.  After  being 
evicted  from  their  home  by 
the  city  of  Austin  in  March, 
the  Mennonite  Voluntary  Ser- 
vice unit  and  Shalom  House 
residents  have  new  homes.  A 
small  home  was  found  to 
house  the  MVSers,  and  an 
area  Baptist  church  is 
converting  a  parsonage  into  a 
residence  for  the  homeless 
families  sponsored  by  Shalom 
House.  "The  situation  could 
not  be  better,"  says  Kathy  Go- 
ering  Reid,  pastor  of  Austin 
Mennonite  Church,  which 
helps  to  sponsor  the  MVS  unit 
here. 

•  Seminary  honors  workers. 

Two  departing  staff  members 
were  honored  at  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  on  May  9.  Joe 
Hertzler,  director  of  develop- 
ment, is  retiring  after  26 
years.  Ralph  Lebold,  director 
of  external  programs,  is  leav- 
ing the  seminary  after  eight 
years  for  health  reasons. 

•  CPT  members  decry  tor- 
ture. Two  members  of  Peace 
Mennonite  Church  performed 
a  symbolic  action,  calling  for 
an  end  to  human  rights  abus- 
es, at  the  Mexican  Consulate 
in  Dallas,  Tex.,  on  May  15. 
Duane  Ediger  and  Stephen 
Obold  were  members  of  a 
Christian  Peacemaker  Teams 
(CPT)  delegation  to  Oaxaca, 
Mexico,  in  April  that  was  ex- 
pelled while  attempting  to 
document  allegations  of  arbi- 
trary arrest,  destruction  of 
property,  and  torture.  Since 
their  expulsion,  Mexican  im- 
migration authorities  have  ex- 
pelled at  least  14  other  inter- 
national observers.  In  addi- 
tion to  reading  testimonies  of 
a  jailed  teacher  and  wives  of 
other  political  prisoners  from 
Oaxaca,  Ediger  and  Obold  de- 
livered a  letter  to  the  Mexican 
consul  calling  for  an  end  to 
the  alleged  abuses. 

•  Building  dedicated.  Laurel- 
ville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church 
Center  dedicated  a  new  recre- 
ation building  on  May  3.  The 
pavilion,  named  "Shenan- 
doah," provides  more  space  for 
large  groups  than  was  previ- 
ously available,  and  also  of- 
fers shelter  for  activities  dur- 
ing inclement  weather. 

•  Graduation  scheduled.  The 

Latin  American  Anabaptist 
Seminary  will  hold  its  1997 
graduation  on  July  20  near 
Tegucigalpa,  Honduras.  Stu- 
dents from  Panama,  Hon- 
duras, and  Guatemala  will  re- 


ceive degrees  in  Bible  and  the- 
ology. On  July  21,  the  Hans 
Denck  Lectureship  begins  at 
the  same  location  on  the 
theme  "Testifying  to  Christ 
Until  the  End  of  the  Age  and 
the  Ends  of  the  Earth." 

•  New  appointments: 

Bonnie  Sowers,  interim  academ- 
ic dean,  Hesston  (Kan.)  Col- 
lege. 

Gene  Yoder,  director  of  the  Men- 
nonite Mutual  Aid  board. 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

Anna  Hemmendinger  ended  a 
pastorate  at  Olive  Branch 
Mennonite  Church,  Waterloo, 
Ont.,  in  May. 

Gordon  Martin  ended  a  pastor- 
ate at  Cassel  Mennonite 
Church,  Tavistock,  Ont.,  in 
April. 

Winston  Martin  is  serving  as  in- 
terim pastor  at  Hanover 
(Ont.)  Mennonite  Church 
through  this  summer. 

Jake  Roes  began  as  pastor  of 
Erie  View  Mennonite  Church, 
Port  Rowan,  Ont.,  in  January. 

Mary  Lou  Simmons  was  or- 
dained at  Ridgeway  Menno- 
nite Church,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  on  May  17.  She  will  serve 
as  interim  chaplain  at  New 
Hanover  Regional  Medical 
Center  in  Wilmington,  N.C. 

Jim  Whitehead  began  an  inter- 
im pastorate  at  Mapleview 
Mennonite  Church,  Wellesley, 
Ont.,  in  April. 

•  Coming  events: 

Martyrs  Mirror  exhibit,  Provin- 
cial Museum  of  Alberta,  Ed- 
monton, July  20-Aug.  19. 
Sponsored  by  Edmonton  and 
Tofield  Mennonite  congrega- 
tions. 

50th  anniversary  celebration, 
Bethany  Mennonite  Church, 
Smith,  Alta.,  Oct.  5.  Includes 
worship,  singing,  and  story- 
telling. Contact:  403  829- 
2241. 

•  Job  openings: 

Admissions  counselor,  Hesston 
(Kan.)  College.  Responsibili- 
ties include  developing  and 
implementing  a  territorial  re- 
cruitment plan,  traveling,  and 
building  relationships  with 
prospective  students.  Qualifi- 
cations include  organizational 
and  communication  skills; 
bachelor's  degree  preferred. 
Contact:  Clark  Roth,  director 
of  admissions,  800  995-2757. 

Assistant  director  of  finance, 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  Responsibilities 
include  managing,  develop- 
ing, and  overseeing  activity  in 
the  MBM  finance  office;  pro- 
cessing of  insurance,  payroll, 


YES  BC.  Vancouver,  B.C.  (EMM)— The  first  three 
Youth  Evangelism  Service  (YES)  teams  training  in 
British  Columbia  will  be  commissioned  in  June.  The 
new  program  is  a  pilot  partnership  between  the  Conference 
of  Mennonites  in  British  Columbia  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church  and  Eastern  Mennonite  Missions, 
Salunga,  Pa.  The  teams  will  receive  discipleship  training 
from  June  until  September  at  the  Menno  Simons  Centre 
near  downtown  Vancouver  and  then  serve  eight-month  as- 
signments in  Brazil,  Mexico,  and  Spain. 
Staff  members  of  the  new  discipleship  training  center  are: 
Front  row  (left  to  right):  team  leaders  Aimee  Wright,  Steve 
Reiff,  and  Randy  Dyck. 

Back  row:  co-directors  Tim  Martin  and  Sandy  Waltner 
and  Glen  Hildebrandt,  director  of  youth  for  the  Conference 
of  Mennonites  in  British  Columbia. 

YES  BC  is  a  dream  come  true  for  David  Chiu,  director  of 
evangelism  and  church  development  for  the  Conference  of 
Mennonites  in  British  Columbia.  Chiu  first  heard  of  the 
YES  program  while  studying  at  Associated  Mennonite  Bib- 
lical Seminary,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  in  1981.  "The  whole  idea  of 
YES  has  always  been  with  me,"  says  Chiu.  "My  philosophy 
of  ministry  has  always  been  that  the  gospel  is  a  holistic 
gospel  ...  it  is  a  balance  of  service  and  evangelism." 

Chiu  began  to  test  the  interest  level  of  YES  in  British  Co- 
lumbia in  1991.  He  says  he  hopes  that  the  program  is  mod- 
eled after  Eastern  Mennonite  Missions'  YES  program  but 
desires  that  the  churches  in  British  Columbia  take  owner- 
ship of  the  program  and  see  it  as  part  of  their  ministry.  "It 
is  a  faith  mission  about  the  future  of  our  conference,"  Chiu 
says.  His  goal  is  to  have  a  year-round  program  run  entirely 
by  the  Conference  of  Mennonites  in  British  Columbia. 


and  Mission  Investment 
Fund;  and  supervising  of 
bookkeeping  staff.  Qualifica- 
tions include  college  degree  in 
business  (major  in  accounting 
preferred);  five  years  of  expe- 
rience in  a  finance  office;  un- 
derstanding of  not-for-profit 
accounting;  and  working 
knowledge  of  financial  ac- 


counting software.  Contact: 
Rachel  L.  Stoltzfus,  219  294- 
7523. 

High  school  science  teacher, 
Greenwood  (Del.)  Mennonite 
School.  Teaching  responsibili- 
ties include  chemistry,  biolo- 
gy, earth  and  physical  science. 
Send  inquiry  or  resume  to 
Paul  E.  Isaacs,  principal, 
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Play 
it  smart. 


Help  protect  yourself  and  your  invest- 
ments. Diversifying  is  a  key  to  making 
your  money  work  harder.  It's  one  of  the 
smartest  moves  you  can  make. 

To  help  you  diversify,  we've  added 
MMA  Praxis  International  Fund  to  our 
Praxis  family  of  funds.  So  not  only  will 
you  spread  your  investments  out  over 
more  and  newer  markets,  you  have 
the  solid  backing  of  a  fund  family. 

Make  your  move.  Just  call  1-800-9- 
PRAXIS  or  your  local  MMA  counselor  to 
become  part  of  the  MMA  Praxis  family. 

MMA  Praxis  International  Fund. 

A  world  of  opportunity 
brought  down  to  earth. 


MMA 


A  free  prospectus  with  more  information  is 
available  by  calling  1-800-9-PRAXIS.  Please 
read  it  carefully  before  you  invest  or  send 
money.  Foreign  investing  involves  a  greater 
degree  of  risk  and  increased  volatility.  BISYS 
Fund  Services,  distributor. 


GMS,  Rt.  1,  Box  62-C,  Green- 
wood, DE  19950. 
Short-term  mission  coordinator, 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  Responsibilities 
include  coordinating  the 
Group  Venture  and  Youth 
Venture  programs;  supervis- 
ing on-site  coordinators;  man- 
aging program  budget;  devel- 
oping new  sites;  and  assisting 
in  placement,  design,  recruit- 
ment, and  publicity  strate- 
gies. Qualifications  include 
college  degree  or  five  years  of 
experience  with  service  pro- 
grams, computer  skills,  ability 
to  travel  frequently,  and  abili- 
ty to  stimulate  teamwork  and 
diversity.  Contact:  Rachel  L. 
Stoltzfus,  219  294-7523. 


NEW  MEMBERS 

Bellwood,  Milford,  Neb.: 

Cheryl  Roth  and  John  and 
Sharon  Merrill. 

Belmont,  Elkhart,  Ind.:  Brent 
Beck  and  Launa  Rohrer  Beck. 

Bethany,  Bridgewater  Cor- 
ners, Vt.:  Robert  Rosenberg- 
er. 

Boyer,  Middleburg,  Pa.:  Noah 
Brubaker  and  Hilda  Brubak- 
er. 

Kern  Road,  South  Bend, 
Ind.:  Michael  and  Deb  Zim- 
merman. 

Roanoke,  Eureka,  111.:  Lonnie 
Ellis,  Adriane  Imhoff,  Andrea 
Imhoff,  Anna  Kennell,  Brian 
Lehman,  Jennifer  Noe,  David 
Schertz,  and  Marilyn  Thomp- 
son. 

Souderton,  Pa.:  Francine 
Ramseyer,  Alicia  Schlosser, 
Brian  Histand,  Elisabeth 
Clemmer,  Kara  Souder,  Teri- 
rae  Derstein,  Corrie  York, 
Ryan  Malone,  Evan  Clemmer, 
Denean  Clemmer,  Ryan  Ber- 
gey,  Devin  Hamm,  and  Laura 
Benner. 

Zion,  Archbold,  Ohio:  Tina 
Aschliman,  Chad  Aeschliman, 
Owen  Beck,  Rachel  Betts, 
Lisa  Grieser,  Jacinta  Naf- 
ziger,  Lana  Nofziger,  Nicole 
Nofziger,  Rustin  Nyce,  Becca 
Short,  Ed  Short,  Joel  Short, 
Kristin  Short,  John  Yoder, 
and  Luke  Yoder. 


BIRTHS 


Compagnari,  Monica  Ross  and 
Jesse,  Harlan,  Ky.,  Jordan 
Ross  (first  child),  Mar.  16. 

Hostetler,  Julie  Martin  and 
Keith,  Coldiron,  Ky.,  Emily 
Kay  (second  child),  Mar.  11. 

Hua,  Jai-Ryoung  Kim  and 
Shuwei,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 


Jane  Huijie  (first  child),  Apr. 
20. 

Landis,  Joan  Moore  and  Den- 
nis, New  Columbia,  Pa., 
Alexa  Marie  (fourth  child), 
May  15. 

Lehman,  Tracy  Thomson  and 
Terry,  Tofield,  Alta.,  Chantal 
Marie  (second  child),  Apr.  29. 

Marchuk,  Anna  and  Vladimir, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Dennis 
Vladimir  (second  child),  Apr. 
17. 

Martin,  Donna  Hange  and 
Robert,  Souderton,  Pa., 
Casey  Lynn  (second  child), 
May  14. 

Pletcher,  Shelley  Caldwell  and 
Stan,  Coldiron,  Ky.,  Erin  Eliz- 
abeth (second  child),  Oct.  15, 
1996. 

Pusey,  Marcia  Benner  and 
Jimmie,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Zoe  Delia  (second  child),  May 
12. 

Schwenk,  Cynthia  Derstine 
and  Tom,  East  Greenville, 
Pa.,  Melissa  Ann  (second 
child),  Mar.  31. 

Shenk,  Tanya  Charles  and 
Duane,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Alyssa  Jade  (first  child),  Apr. 
29. 

Stultz,  Dawn  Hurst  and  Steve, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Danielle 
Virginia  (fourth  child),  May 
13. 

Tomlin,  Abigail  Parker  and 
Trevor,  Raphine,  Va.,  Logan 
Nathanael  Shayne  (second 
child),  Apr.  30. 


MARRIAGES 

Berry-Rich:  Todd  Berry,  Arch- 
bold,  Ohio,  and  Sarah  Rich, 
Archbold,  Ohio  (Zion),  May 

17,  by  Ron  and  Ruth  Guen- 
gerich  and  Dee  Swartz. 

Busenitz-King:  Marsha 
Busenitz,  Goshen,  Ind.  (Roa- 
noke), and  Tony  King, 
Goshen,  Ind.  (Walnut  Hill), 
Apr.  12,  by  Steve  Thomas. 

Coffman-Gingrich:  Sam  Coff- 
man,  Clarkston,  Wash.  (Bap- 
tist), and  Kathy  Gingrich, 
Elmira,  Ont.  (Hawkesville), 
Oct.  12,  by  Michael  Koontz. 

Fogarty-Harnish:  Margaret 
Rose  Fogarty,  Tucson,  Ariz., 
and  David  R.  Harnish  Jr., 
Tucson,  Ariz.  (Akron),  Jan. 

18,  by  Randy  Campbell. 
Hershey-Kerdeman:  Sarah 

Hershey,  Manheim,  Pa. 
(Akron),  and  Michael  Kerde- 
man,  Manheim,  Pa.  (United 
Christian),  May  3,  by  Urbane 
Peachey. 
Hershey-Newswanger:  Betty 
Hershey,  Lancaster,  Pa.  (First 
Deaf),  and  Wesley  News- 
wanger,  Strasburg,  Pa.  (First 
Deaf),  May  3,  by  Roy  Bender. 
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Kennell-Munro:  Rick  Kennell, 
Goshen,  Ind.  (Yellow  Creek), 
and  Vicki  Munro,  West 
Lafayette,  Ind.  (Presbyter- 
ian), May  10. 

Kuhns-Schmidt:  Karl  Kuhns, 
Fredericksburg,  Ohio,  and 
Julie  Schmidt,  Wooster,  Ohio, 
Feb.  22,  by  Glenn  Coblentz. 

Miller-Stevanus:  Sondra  Miller, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  (Corner- 
stone), and  Mark  A.  Stevanus, 
Richmond,  Va.  (First),  Apr.  12, 
by  Kenneth  Stevanus. 

Short-Timmes:  Denver  Short, 
Archbold,  Ohio  (West  Clin- 
ton), and  Katherine  Timmes, 
Archbold,  Ohio  (Evangelical), 
Mar.  28. 


DEATHS 


Albrecht,  J.  Kenneth,  71, 

Sarasota,  Fla.  Born:  Aug.  2, 
1925,  Bay  Port,  Mich.,  to 
Edwin  and  Anna  Albrecht. 
Died:  Apr.  22,  1997,  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  of  cancer.  Survivors — 
wife:  Saloma  Delagrange  Al- 
brecht; brother  and  sisters: 
Cecil,  Bertha  Plank,  Marilyn 
Delagrange,  Joyce  Willis.  Fu- 
neral: Apr.  24,  Bahia  Vista 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Barry 
Loop.  Burial:  Violett  Ceme- 
tery. 

Allebach,  Elizabeth  H.  Soud- 

er,  87.  Born:  Apr.  18,  1910, 


Telford,  Pa.,  to  Edwin  A.  and 
Ella  Hackman  Souder.  Died: 
May  9,  1997,  Souderton,  Pa. 
Survivors — children:  Marvin, 
Paul,  Gerald,  James,  Ruth 
Sheeler,  Esther  King,  Miriam 
Mack,  Lois  Leatherman, 
Elaine  Derstine;  brothers  and 
sisters:  Kraybill,  Eugene,  and 
Stanley  Souder,  Irene  Bech- 
tel,  Gladys  Kolb,  Iona 
Weaver;  36  grandchildren,  65 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Paul  F.  Allebach 
(husband).  Funeral  and  buri- 
al: May  13,  Rockhill  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Michael  Der- 
stine. 

Bender,   Richard   E.,  70, 

Clarence,  N.Y.  Born:  Feb.  9, 
1927,  Meyersdale,  Pa.,  to 
Omar  C.  and  Norma  Maust 
Bender.  Died:  Apr.  16,  1997, 
Clarence,  N.Y.,  of  cancer.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Jean  Bontrager 
Bender;  children:  Sheryl 
Slingerland,  Arden,  Dale; 
brothers  and  sisters:  Loren, 
Luke,  Elam,  Robert,  Jason, 
Mark,  Paul,  Doris  Kintner, 
Martha  Claussen;  7  grand- 
children. Congregational 
membership:  Harris  Hill  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral:  Apr. 
19,  Eastern  Hills  Wesleyan 
Church,  by  Jon  Hasselbeck 
and  Titus  Kaufmann.  Burial: 
Good  Cemetery. 

Byler,  Delmar,  R.,  67, 
Louisville,  Ky.  Born:  Jan.  3, 
1930,  Hesston,  Kan.,  to  J.  N. 
and  Edna  Ruth  Miller  Byler. 
Died:  May  2,  1997,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  of  cancer.  Survivors — 
wife:  Karen  Meadows  Byler; 
children:  Joe,  Jeanne  Fisher, 
John;  stepdaughters:  Janet 
Carmichael,  Jamie  Cornelius; 
sister:  Donna  Lou  Bender;  6 
grandchildren.  Memorial  ser- 
vice: May  7,  Harvey  Brown 
Presbyterian  Church,  by  John 
Roper  and  John  Coffin. 

Hooley,  Viola  Ulrich,  95,  Col- 
orado Springs,  Colo.  Born: 
Sept.  2,  1901,  Manson,  Iowa, 
to  Peter  and  Lena  Zehr  Ul- 
rich. Died:  Apr.  22,  1997,  Col- 
orado Springs,  Colo.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Charity 
Yordy,  Max,  Lee,  John;  11 
grandchildren,  11  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Vernon  Hooley  (husband). 
Congregational  attendance: 
Beth-El  Mennonite  Church. 
Memorial  service:  May  4,  Col- 
orado Springs,  Colo.,  by 
Willard  Conrad.  Cremated. 

Kamp,  Martha  M.  Mast,  80, 
Orrville,  Ohio.  Born:  Mar.  9, 
1917,  Walnut  Creek,  Ohio,  to 
Corsan  and  Cora  Miller  Mast. 
Died:  May  9,  1997,  Wooster, 
Ohio.  Survivors — sons:  Ken- 
neth, Edward,  Stanley, 
Michael;  sisters:  Dora  Gavin, 


Ruby  Abel,  Faye  Ramseyer; 
19  grandchildren,  6  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Silas  D.  Kamp  (husband) 
and  Ronald  (son).  Funeral: 
May  13,  Orrville  Mennonite 
Church,  by  John  and  Barbara 
Lehman.  Burial:  Crown  Hill 
Cemetery. 

Kanagy,  Sherman  M.,  71, 
Belleville,  Pa.  Born:  Sept.  24, 
1925,  Belleville,  Pa.,  to  Amos 
H.  and  Emma  Yoder  Kanagy. 
Died:  May  11,  1997,  Lewis- 
town,  Pa.  Survivors — wife: 
Edith  P.  Byler  Kanagy;  chil- 
dren: Ethel  Lentz,  Glen  M., 
Lee  R.,  Ann  Smith,  Ken  R.; 
brother  and  sister:  Irvin  H., 
Effie  E.;  7  grandchildren.  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  May  14,  Al- 
lensville  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Phil  Barr  and  Nelson  Roth. 

Keeport,  John  Emory,  87, 
Millersville,  Pa.  Born:  Mar.  4, 
1910,  Lancaster  Twp.,  Pa.,  to 
Emory  B.  and  Anna  Herr 
Keeport.  Died:  May  8,1997, 
Lancaster,  Pa.  Survivors — 
wife:  Bertha  H.  Sauder  Kee- 
port; children:  Anna  Mary 
Shultz,  Nora  Mae  Kreider, 
Betty  J.  Gerhart;  sisters:  El- 
vina  H.,  Alice  Keeport  News- 
wanger;  8  grandchildren,  6 
great-grandchildren.  Funeral: 
May  12,  Mennonite  Home,  by 
Abram  H.  Charles,  Delbert  L. 
Kautz,  and  Dorcas  Metzler 
Martzell.  Burial:  Millersville 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Porzelius,  Stephen  A.,  85,  Eu- 
reka, 111.  Born:  May  17,  1911, 
Secor,  111.,  to  Frederick  and 
Caroline  Stahley  Porzelius. 
Died:  May  9,  1997,  Eureka, 
111.  Survivors — wife:  Mary 
Mishler  Porzelius;  sons:  Don- 
ald, Kenneth;  5  grandchil- 
dren, 7  great-grandchildren. 
Funeral  and  burial:  May  12, 
Roanoke  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Elmer  Wyse  and  Rick  Troy- 
er. 

Weaver,  Otis  L.,  82,  Goshen, 
Ind.  Born:  June  28,  1914, 
Union  Twp.,  Ind.,  to  John  S. 
and  Minnie  Kohli  Weaver. 
Died:  May  1,  1997,  Goshen, 
Ind.  Survivors — wife:  Etta  C. 
Buzzard  Weaver;  children: 
Charlene  Farmwald,  Carolyn 
Graber,  Jan  Ramer.  Kenneth, 
Ron:  brothers  and  sisters: 
Maynard,  John  L.,  Gladys 
Gongwer,  Erma  Troyer;  13 
grandchildren,  12  great- 
grandchildren. Funeral:  May 

4,  Yellow  Creek  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Wes  Bontreger. 
Burial:  Yellow  Creek  Menno- 
nite Church  North  Cemetery. 

Obituary  correction:  Dorothy 

5.  Snapp  McCammon  (May 
31,  1997,  Gospel  Herald)  date 
of  death  is  March  31,  1997. 


More  than  a  quilt.  Lititz,  Pa. — Doris  Weaver  dis- 
plays the  state  bird  quilt  that  she  embroidered  and 
which  sold  for  $2,000  at  Friendship  Community's 
Fest  and  Auction,  held  May  10.  Weaver  entered  a  Friendship 
Community  group  home  in  the  early  1980s  and  now  lives  in 
her  own  apartment  and  supports  herself  through  a  job. 

The  Fest  and  Auction  raised  $35,800  to  support  the  pro- 
grams of  Friendship  Community,  which  is  linked  to  Lancas- 
ter Mennonite  Conference  and  which  serves  98  people  with 
disabilities  in  Lancaster  County. 

"Twenty-five  years  ago,  when  Friendship  Community 
opened  its  first  group  home  for  people  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities, no  one  imagined  how  much  these  people  would  give 
back  to  their  families,  churches,  and  broader  communities," 
says  Charles  Bauman,  administrator.  "The  growth  and  poten- 
tial we've  seen  over  the  years  is  remarkable." — Sue  A.  Groff 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


Why  did  Jesus  ask  so  many  questions? 


Who  hasn't  thought  at  least  once  how  great  it 
would  have  been  to  live  on  earth  when  Jesus 
did?  To  listen  to  his  words  of  wisdom,  to  hear 
his  sermons  directly — wouldn't  it  have  made 
being  a  follower  of  his  so  much  easier? 

Perhaps.  The  Gospels,  however,  don't  show 
that  the  people  who  lived  with  Jesus  were 
exactly  paragons  of  understanding.  In  fact, 
many  of  them  found  him  difficult  to  compre- 
hend. Even  two  of  the  Gospel  writers  complain 
that  he  used  parables  so  much  that  "without  a 
parable  he  told  them  nothing"  (Matt.  13:34),  "he 
did  not  speak  to  them  except  in  parables" 
(Mark  4:34). 

When  Jesus  wasn't  using  parables,  he  was 
asking  questions. 

Sometimes  it  was  to  stay  out  of  trouble — like 
when  the  Pharisees  tried  to  get  him  to  say 
something  traitorous  by  asking  him  about 
paying  taxes.  Jesus  turned  on  them  instead. 
"Why  are  you  putting  me  to  the  test?"  he  asked 
(Matt.  22:18). 

There  was  the  time  a  lawyer  tried  to  trap  him 
with  a  question  about  eternal  life.  "What  is 
written  in  the  law?"  Jesus  asked  (Luke  10:26). 
What  he  didn't  voice  aloud  but  implied  was: 
"Why  doesn't  a  lawyer  know  the  law?" 

Even  for  those  seriously  seeking  after  him, 
Jesus  had  questions.  Some  of  these  were  diffi- 
cult. "Who  are  my  mother  and  my  brothers?"  he 
asked  on  one  occasion  as  his  family  waited  for 
him  to  finish  preaching  and  healing. 

Some  questions  were  perplexing.  "What  do 
you  want  me  to  do  for  you?"  he  asked  the 
obviously  blind  Bartimaeus.  Some  were  set-ups: 
"Is  it  lawful  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath?"  he 
asked  as  a  man  waited  to  be  healed,  the  Phari- 
sees to  catch  him  disobeying  the  law,  and  the 
crowd  to  see  what  he  would  do. 

Other  questions  were  pointed  and  direct — 
such  as  the  one  Loren  Johns  deals  with  this 
week  (see  page  6):  "Who  do  you  say  that  I  am?" 

Why  did  Jesus  use  questions?  Why  did  he  so 
often  steer  clear  of  telling  the  disciples,  the 
religious  leaders,  or  the  crowd  what  to  do  and 
instead  turn  what  they  wanted  to  know  back  to 
them  by  asking  them  questions? 

Perhaps  Jesus  knew  that  telling  people  some- 
thing directly  seldom  works.  God  had  already 


tried  that.  "Don't  eat  of  the  tree  of  the  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil,"  God  told  Adam  and  Eve. 
So  what's  the  first  thing  they  did  when  God's 
back  was  turned? 

"Don't  have  any  other  gods  .  .  .  don't  lie  .  .  . 
don't  steal  .  .  .  don't  kill,"  God  had  thundered 
out  of  Mt.  Sinai.  Those  commands  caused  the 
children  of  Israel  all  sorts  of  obedience  prob- 
lems. Today  we  humans  are  still  trying  to 
wiggle  around  them. 

So  Jesus  tried  another  tack:  questions.  Rath- 
er than  being  direct  about  many  of  the  situa- 
tions he  confronted  or  answering  the  many 
questions  brought  to  him,  he  turned  everything 
around  by  asking  questions  himself. 

Surely  Jesus  knew  this  to  be  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  teach.  Truth  told  to  us  directly  is  often 
truth  that  stays  secondhand,  having  little 
influence  on  us.  It  is  the  truth  that  we  discover 
as  we  wrestle  with  difficult  questions  that 
becomes  part  of  our  lives,  molding  us  into 
better  disciples  and  followers  of  God's  way. 

Job  discovered  that  as  he  worked  through 
why  bad  things  happen  to  good  people.  So  did 
Peter,  confronted  three  times  with  Jesus'  ques- 
tion, "Do  you  love  me  more  than  these?"  (John 
21:15-19).  Saul  also  discovered  the  power  of  the 
question  when  he  had  to  answer  the  voice  from 
heaven,  "Why  do  you  persecute  me?"  (Acts  9:4). 

Gospel  Herald  is  currently  midway 
through  a  series  of  12  articles  on  some  of 
the  questions  Jesus  asked  during  his  life 
on  earth.  The  series  began  on  April  22  with  the 
question,  "Why  are  you  so  afraid?"  and  will  con- 
clude on  July  15  with,  "What  is  your  name?"  In 
between  will  be  articles  on  such  questions  as, 
"Who  touched  me?"  "Could  you  not  keep  watch 
one  hour?"  and  "Do  you  want  to  be  healed?" 

We  didn't  ask  our  writers  to  come  up  with 
definitive  answers  to  these  questions.  Instead, 
we  hope  that  what  they  write  will  help  us  come 
to  answers  of  our  own,  both  as  individuals  and 
as  a  community  of  faith. 

May  the  answers  we  come  to,  through  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  become  a  part  of 
our  lives  as  followers  of  Jesus.  If  that  happens, 
then  we  will  understand  a  bit  more  why  it  was 
that  Jesus  asked  so  many  questions. — jlp 
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What  happens  when  something  about  being  a  peace 
church  generates  unfavorable  vibes,  seems  offensive 
in  public  perception,  or  puts  Christians  and  the 
church  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  prevailing  author- 
ities and  public  opinion?  When  do  compromise  and 
tolerance  mean  acquiescence  to  an  unjust  status  quo? 
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Questions  Jesus  asked  (8): 

Is  it  lawful  to  do  good 
on  the  Sabbath? 

Sometimes,  in  order  to  make  peace  and 
justice  visible,  representatives  of  the 
reign  of  God  must  take  actions  that 
some  may  not  consider  to  be  very  nice. 

When  Jesus  was  asked  this  seemingly 
obvious  question,  "Is  it  lawful  to  do 
good  or  to  do  harm  on  the  Sabbath?" 
those  who  heard  it  knew  there  had  to  be  a 
catch  to  it.  We,  with  our  long  familiarity  with 
the  story,  are  certain  that  we  know  the  right 
answer. 

But  do  we?  Another  reading  of  the  story  has 
the  potential  to  make  us,  the  modern  church, 
as  uncomfortable  with  Jesus's  question  as  were 
the  Pharisees  to  whom  Jesus  first  posed  it. 

As  a  peace  church  and  a  peaceful  people,  we 
do  not  want  to  offend  anyone.  We  want  to  be 
nice — particularly  when,  as  a  church,  we  keep 
getting  such  good  press.  When  Mennonite 
Disaster  Service  volunteers  arrive  to  pick  up 
after  hurricanes  and  tornadoes,  and  more 
recently  to  rebuild  African- American  churches 
after  arson  fires,  we  see  positive  newspaper 
and  TV  reports  of  those  activities.  After  Jimmy 
Carter  toured  Indiana  Amish  country,  his 
appreciative  remarks  were  reported  in  the 
Mennonite  press.  "If  I  ever  stop  being  a  Bap- 
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When  compromise  and  tolerance  make 
up  an  entire  worldview,  they  are  merely 
acceptance  of  the  status  quo  and  allow 
unjust  situations  to  go  unchallenged. 


tist,"  he  said,  quoted  in  Gospel  Herald, 
"I  think  I  will  choose  to  be  Amish  or 
Mennonite."  It  is  a  politician's  line, 
but  it  plays  well,  and  we  like  it. 

What  happens  when  something 
about  being  a  peace  church  generates 
unfavorable  vibes,  seems  offensive  in 
public  perception,  or  puts  Christians 
and  the  church  in  opposition  to  the 
prevailing  authorities  and  public 
opinion? 

Six  years  ago,  the  United  States 
played  the  lead  role  in  a  popular  war. 
In  common  perception,  the  war  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  fit  the  "just  war"  criteria, 
and  the  nation  got  excited  about  the 
chance  to  fight  for  a  "new  world 
order."  School  systems  got  involved  by 
teaching  students  about  the  war  and 
putting  up  patriotic  symbols  to  help 
children  support  the  war  effort. 

What  is  a  teacher  to  do  when  her 
room  becomes  the  only  one  in  the 
school  without  a  flag  in  the  window  as 
a  patriotic  display  in  support  of  the 
war?  One  member  of  my  Sunday 
school  class  at  First  Mennonite 
Church  faced  that  dilemma.  With  her 
window  blank,  the  school  could  not 
display  a  100  percent  commitment  to 
the  war.  The  subtle  and  overt  pres- 
sures to  compromise  became  intense. 
Not  making  at  least  a  token  gesture  of 
compromise  was  offensive  to  those 
who  identifed  with  and  supported  the 
war  effort.  My  friend  resisted  that 
temptation — and  eventually  found 
herself  frozen  out  of  the  teachers' 
lounge  at  lunchtime. 

What  does  this  story  have  to  do  with 
Jesus'  question  about  doing  good  on 
the  Sabbath?  Luke  writes  that  Jesus 
entered  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath 
and  was  teaching  (Luke  6:6-11).  There 
in  the  synagogue  was  a  man  whose 
right  hand  was  "withered."  One  Bible 
dictionary  says  that  description  could 
cover  anything  from  a  congenital  ab- 
normality to  a  spastic  limb  to  the 
muscle  atrophy  that  results  from  a 
disease  like  polio. 

Rabbinical  law  allowed  healing  on  the 
Sabbath  only  in  life-threatening 
situations.  But  this  man  was  not  going 
to  die,  judging  from  any  of  the  possible 
meanings  that  the  Bible  dictionary 


gives  for  a  withered  arm.  The  scribes  and 
Pharisees — the  religious  leadership — 
watched  Jesus  to  see  if  they  could  catch 
him  in  an  act  of  healing,  a  violation  of 
the  Sabbath  law  that  could  become  the 
basis  for  an  official  accusation. 

Jesus  knew  what  they  had  in  mind, 
however,  and  he  took  deliberate  steps 
to  counter  it.  First,  he  called  to  the  man 
with  the  withered  right  hand  and  asked 
him  to  come  and  stand  where  everyone 
could  see  him. 

Next,  Jesus  posed  a  question  to  the 
leadership  people:  "Is  it  lawful  on  the 
Sabbath  to  do  good  or  to  do  harm,  to 
save  life  or  to  destroy  it?"  The  question 
had  a  catch.  Although  healing  was 
forbidden  according  to  the  law,  the  law 
also  allowed  doing  good  on  the  Sabbath 
day.  Healing  was  a  good  act — in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  Sabbath 
day.  So  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  could 
not  answer. 

Then  Jesus  looked  "around  at  all  of 
them"  (Luke  6:10).  He  probably  made 
eye  contact  with  most  of  the  audience, 
drawing  their  eyes  to  him  and  ensuring 
that  they  all  knew  that  his  action  was 
deliberate.  Only  after  having  made  that 
eye  contact  did  he  say  to  the  man, 
"Stretch  out  your  hand."  The  man  did 
so,  and  his  hand  was  restored. 

The  scribes  and  Pharisees  saw  that 
Jesus  had  deliberately  defied 
their  interpretation  of  the  law, 
and  they  were  furious.  They  discussed 
what  they  could  do  about  such  an  objec- 
tionable person. 

The  original  intent  of  the  Sabbath 
was  that  the  day  be  a  time  of  rest, 
restoration,  and  blessing  for 
humankind.  By  their  interpretation  of 
the  law,  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  were 
distorting  the  intent  of  the  Sabbath, 
using  it  in  ways  that  conveyed  harm 
rather  than  blessing. 

Jesus'  act  of  healing  confronted  what 
Marcus  Borg  in  his  book,  Meeting  Jesus 
Again  for  the  First  Time,  calls  the 
"purity  system" — that  is,  the  set  of 
rules  by  which  the  Pharisees  sought  to 
establish  status  and  holiness  in  relation 
to  God.  When  Jesus  performed  the  act 
of  healing,  he  was  making  the  reign  of 
God  visible  and  restoring  the  Sabbath 
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to  its  original  intent — a  specific  day  meant  for 
the  rest  and  blessing  of  humankind.  His  action 
made  visible  the  extent  to  which  the  rules  of 
the  purity  system  had  distorted  that  intent. 

Several  friends  of  mine  who  are  teachers 
have  made  the  reign  of  God  visible  by  con- 
fronting the  patriotic  system  of  the  United 
States.  That  system  has  very  clear  ways  to 
demonstrate  identity  with  and  support  for  the 
nation's  violence.  Withholding  one  of  the  most 
visible  symbols  of  that  support,  the  flag,  and 
the  resulting  response  of  the  pro-war  teachers, 
reveals  the  contrast  between  the  values  of 
God's  reign  and  the  American  nation. 

Jesus  restored  the  Sabbath  in  a  public  and 
provocative  way  that  confronted  the  dese- 
cration directly.  He  did  not  look  for  an 
opportunity  to  be  "nice,"  to  seek  tolerance  and 
compromise. 

I  can  imagine  a  lot  of  well-meaning  folk 
giving  Jesus  advice  about  the  need  to  be  nice  or 
to  express  more  tolerance  and  acceptance. 
"But,  Jesus,  wouldn't  it  be  nicer  to  wait  until 
tomorrow  to  heal  this  man?  He  has  lived  this 
long  with  a  crippled  arm.  By  waiting  one  more 
day  and  healing  him  tomorrow,  you  won't 
offend  any  one.  There  is  no  need  to  be  deliber- 
ately offensive  or  confrontational  and  get  those 
important  people  upset."  Or,  "But,  Jesus,  can't 
you  exercise  some  tolerance  and  acceptance  in 
this  case?  Express  your  concern  now,  but  heal 
him  tomorrow.  They'll  hear  you  better  if  you 
exercise  some  tolerance  and  compromise." 

However,  Jesus  did  not  succumb  to  that 
temptation  to  compromise  and  be  nice.  He 
deliberately  confronted  a  harmful  situation. 

When  compromise  and  tolerance  make  up  an 
entire  worldview,  they  are  merely  acceptance 
of  the  status  quo.  Mutual  acceptance,  toler- 
ance, and  compromise  do  not  challenge  any- 
thing— they  allow  whatever  viewpoint  or  group 
is  dominant  to  continue  to  be  dominant.  If  the 
status  quo  is  unjust  or  has  unjust  elements, 
compromise  is  an  agreement  that  allows  the 
unjust  elements  to  stand  unchallenged. 

One  dimension  of  the  temptation  to  be  nice  is 
to  believe  that  compromise  and  tolerance  are 
actually  peace.  When  compromise  and  toler- 
ance involve  two  acceptable  and  just  sides, 
there  may  be  true  peace.  But  it  is  not  a  just 
peace  if  compromise  and  tolerance  mean  ac- 
quiescence to  an  injustice. 
Had  Jesus  agreed  to  wait  to  heal  until  the 

(continued  on  page  8) 


You  preserve  me  against  the 
wralh  of  my  enemies;  you 
stretch  out  your  hand,  and 
your  right  hand  delivers  me.  The 
Lord  will  fulfill  his  purpose  for 
me;  your  steadfast  love  endures 
forever— Ps.  138:7b-8a,  NRSV 
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READERS  SA  Y 


In  Can  the  Church  and  the 
College  Trust  Each  Other?  (May 
6),  Sheldon  Burkhalter  gives  two 
basic  suggestions:  make  no  apologies 
about  who  Jesus  is,  and  recognize  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  Bible. 
These  two  truths  seem  to  have  eroded 
in  our  churches  and  need  to  be  taught 
in  our  homes  and  churches  long  before 
the  student  goes  to  college. 

In  1994,  Josh  McDowell  Ministries 
surveyed  3,795  youth  from  13  denomi- 
nations, one  of  which  was  Mennonite. 
Responses  of  326  Mennonite  youth  to 
several  statements  were  as  follows: 
"The  Bible  is  totally  accurate  in  all  its 
teachings":  62  percent  agreed,  38 
percent  disagreed  or  were  not  sure. 


"When  it  comes  to  matters  of  morals 
and  ethics,  truth  means  different 
things  to  different  people;  no  one  can 
be  absolutely  positive  that  they  have 
the  truth":  51  percent  agreed,  49  per- 
cent disagreed  or  were  not  sure.  "All 
good  people,  whether  or  not  they  con- 
sider Jesus  Christ  to  be  their  Savior, 
will  live  in  heaven  after  they  die":  69 
percent  disagreed,  31  percent  agreed  or 
were  not  sure. 

We  need  to  do  better  in  our  homes, 
churches,  and  schools  in  teaching  these 
basic  truths.  As  Mennonites,  we  seem 
to  be  following  popular  opinion  when 
making  decisions  rather  than 
Scripture.  Jesus  said,  "If  anyone  loves 
me,  he  will  obey  my  teaching.  My 


Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come 
to  him  and  make  our  home  with  him. 
He  who  does  not  love  me  will  not  obey 
my  teaching.  These  words  you  hear  are 
not  my  own;  they  belong  to  the  Father 
who  sent  me"  (John  14:23-24). 

Dean  Swartzendruber 

Kalona,  Iowa 

Thank  you  for  reporting  on  two 
important  decisions  in  the  Men- 
nonite Church  in  your  May  6 
issue,  both  of  which  occurred  on  page  9 
and  seemed  to  be  connected  in  one 
intriguing  way. 

Franconia  Conference  Delegates 
Decide  Not  to  Vote  on  Proposal  to 
Remove  Germantown  from  Confer- 


Might  we  have  found  our  way  through? 


I am  most  disheartened  by  the 
editorial  in  the  May  6  issue.  Hold- 
ing the  processes  of  the  Illinois 
Mennonite  Conference  and  Franconia 
Mennonite  Conference  up  as  examples 
of  "agreeing  to  disagree"  is  hard  to 
understand.  I  would  not  describe 
placing  three  congregations  into 
indefinite  associate  membership,  who 
did  not  agree  to  be  placed  into 
associate  member  status,  as  agreeing 
to  disagree.  This  was  not  a  mutual 
agreement  to  disagree  but  a  punitive 
action  by  the  majority  against  the 
wishes  of  these  congregations.  As  asso- 
ciate members,  they  have  no  vote  in 
conference,  and  all  the  members  of  the 
congregation  are  declared  unfit  to  work 
on  any  commissions  or  committees  of 
the  conference.  The  only  thing  clear 
about  this  arrangement  seems  to  be 
the  conference  saying  that  you  are  not 
welcome  at  our  table  of  Christ  unless 
you  agree  with  us. 

While  the  actions  of  the  Franconia 
and  Illinois  conferences  may  have 
been — for  them — the  best  way 
through,  please  don't  hold  them  up  as 
examples  of  learning  how  to  agree  to 
disagree.  Instead,  let's  learn  from 
other  Mennonite  Church  conferences 
that  also  have  congregations  who  have 
felt  the  Spirit  leading  them  to  welcome 
lesbian,  gay,  and  bisexual  people  of 
faith.  These  conferences  have  not  met 
with  congregations  to  demand  their 
repentance  but  to  better  understand 
how  the  Spirit  has  led  them  to  a 


different  understanding.  They  have 
welcomed  their  full  participation  in 
conference  as  equals,  even  though 
they  disagree. 

It  is  my  belief  that  these  conferences 
are  showing  faithfulness  in  living  out 
the  "Call  to  Covenant"  contained  in  the 
Purdue  '87  statement  on  human 
sexuality.  The  call  is  to  "covenant  with 
each  other  to  take  part  in  the  ongoing 
search  for  discernment  and  for  open- 
ness to  each  other." 

Yes,  we  will  find  our  way  through, 
with  much  less  grief  and  dismember- 
ment, if  we  don't  look  to  the  examples  of 
the  Illinois  and  Franconia  Conferences. 

Jim  Sauder 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  reports  I  hear  indicate  that 
the  conference  sermon  carried 
the  day.  Had  the  emphasis  been 
on  the  right  and  duty  of  the  church  to 
set  biblical  boundaries  rather  than 
focusing  almost  exclusively  on 
"compassion,"  the  vote  concerning 
Germantown  Mennonite  Church  may 
have  been  quite  different.  This  con- 
firms the  statement:  "He  who  sets  the 
agenda  wins  the  debate." 

What  I  find  puzzling  is  that  the 
Mennonite  Church  has  taken  decisive 
action  when  certain  church  leaders 
crossed  heterosexual  boundaries.  Gos- 
pel Herald  even  published  their  names, 
thus  holding  them  up  to  churchwide 
censure.  Could  not  the  criterion  of  "let 
him  who  is  without  sin  cast  the  first 


stone"  have  been  applied  in  their 
situation  as  well? 

One  could  conclude  that  the  Mennonite 
Church  has  the  courage  to  set  boundaries 
when  it  has  the  approval  of  society — 
when  it  is  politically  correct  to  do  so. 
Otherwise  we  lose  our  nerve,  God  help  us 
if  we  allow  the  spirit  of  the  age,  rather 
than  the  Bible,  to  set  our  standards. 

Abraham  K.  Gehman 

Bally,  Pa. 

I am  concerned  that  we  only  seem  to 
report  that  there  are  differing 
views  and  possible  compromises  on 
the  issue.  Comments  about  battle  lines 
and  long  and  heated  rhetoric  imply 
that  there  is  more  emotion  than 
substance  to  the  discussions. 

I  must  believe,  however,  that  those 
with  differing  viewpoints  would  refer 
to  a  scriptural  basis  for  their  position.  I 
see  nothing  in  the  editorial  or  else- 
where that  suggests  that  there  may  be 
relevant  Scriptures  which  are  the  basis 
for  judging  all  things.  No  doubt  there 
are  differing  interpretations  of  Scrip- 
ture, but  are  there  not  those  who  could 
inform  us  of  the  biblical  basis  for 
calling  homosexual  acts  sin?  Likewise, 
we  should  hear  the  scriptural  basis  for 
the  point  of  view  of  those  who  do  not 
agree  with  that  position.  If  we  cannot 
agree  to  use  the  Scripture  as  a  basis 
for  discussion,  we  can  hardly  expect  to 
hear  from  God. 
Leo  J.  Yoder 
Ba  ton  Rouge,  La. 
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ence:  I  was  delighted  to  learn  that  a 
majority  of  delegates  to  Franconia 
Conference  were  unwilling  to  consider 
the  termination  of  Germantown  Men- 
nonite  Church  because  of  their  inclu- 
sion of  gay  and  lesbian  persons  in 
membership.  I  am  saddened  to  read 
and  hear  about  so  many  people  in  our 
larger  Mennonite  Church  who  are 
eager  to  dismiss  those  churches  com- 
mitted to  including  our  gay  and  lesbian 
brothers  and  sisters.  I  am  encouraged 
when  I  hear  of  actions  such  as 
Franconia's,  which  hopefully  will  lead 
to  further  discussion,  prayer,  and  soul- 
searching  as  we  all  strive  to  listen  to 
and  obey  the  leading  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Byler  Appointed  Associate  Gener- 
al Secretary:  It  was  interesting  to  see 
the  announcement  noting  that  Ger- 
mantown Mennonite  member  Ron 
Byler  will  be  the  new  associate  general 
secretary  of  the  General  Board.  Had 
Germantown  been  kicked  out  of  the 
church  could  we  then  have  had  a  per- 
son in  such  an  important  leadership 
position  who  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Mennonite  Church?  I'm  glad  this 
potentially  embarrassing  situation  was 
averted. 

John  Lichty 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Earlier  this  evening,  as  I  awaited 
a  meeting  of  a  neighborhood 
parents'  group  that  gathers  in 
our  church,  I  read  with  interest  Valerie 
Weaver's  editorial  Not  Only  Under 
White  Hoods  (May  13).  I  appreciated 
her  naming  many  specific  elements  of 
white  privilege  and  particularly  her 
mention  of  Tobin  Miller  Shearer's  book 
Enter  the  River. 

The  parents'  group  I  awaited  is 
made  up  primarily  of  single  African- 
American  mothers  who  are,  in  varying 
degrees,  supported  by  public  aid.  At 
the  sound  of  the  first  footsteps  at  the 
church  door,  I  raced  over  to  let  the 
person  in  and  was  shocked  to  see  a 
fully  uniformed  Marine  recruiter. 

I  was  dumbstruck.  It  hadn't  occurred 
to  us  to  inventory  the  parents'  group 
speaker  list  before  inviting  them  to  use 
our  church  facility  for  their  meetings.  I 
asked  him  awkwardly  whether  he  had 
come  to  our  facility  intending  to  recruit 
and,  without  letting  him  answer,  said 
there  was  no  way  I  could  let  him  do 
that.  I  acknowledged  the  awkwardness 
of  the  situation:  he  did  not  know  we 
would  be  against  his  presence  as  a  Ma- 


rine corp  recruiter,  and  I  did  not  know 
he  was  the  invited  guest  speaker.  We 
agreed  that  he  would  answer  questions 
but  that  no  specific  recruiting  would 
take  place. 

When  it  was  his  turn  to  present,  he 
abided  by  our  agreement  and  invited 
questions.  But  after  an  hour  of  hearing 
about  all  the  benefits  and  opportu- 
nities the  Marine  Corps  could  offer  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  these  women,  I 
could  contain  myself  no  longer.  I  cut 
the  officer  off  in  mid-speech  and  in- 
sisted that  I  needed  to  say  two  things. 
"I  am  disturbed  as  I  listen  to  this  man 
talk,  because  he  is  not  speaking  of  the 
obligation  of  your  boys  to  be  willing  to 
kill  and  be  killed  for  the  sake  of  all  the 
benefits  and  opportunities  he's  going  to 
give  them  in  the  Marines,"  I  said.  "It 
seems  to  me  that  you  all  should  be 
having  a  conversation  with  a  different 
part  of  the  government  and  asking 
them  why  it  is  that  the  government 
provides  opportunity  for  young  men 
and  women  of  low  income  only  through 
military  service  and  immoral  obliga- 
tions, rather  than  by  other  means." 

The  room  was  filled  with  impas- 
sioned speech  from  nearly  every  wom- 
an present.  Their  defense  of  why  they 
need  the  Marines  and  the  military  to 
"save"  their  boys  from  death  on  the  city 
streets  was  powerful  and  needs  to  be 
heard  by  all  of  us.  One  young  mother 
spoke  up  angrily  and  said  of  her  five- 
year-old  son  (who  happens  to  be  a 
schoolmate  of  my  own  son),  "I'd  rather 
go  to  my  son's  funeral  if  he  died  in  ser- 
vice of  his  country  rather  than  because 
he  died  for  wearing  the  wrong  color 
shoes  or  because  he  killed  or  died  for 
drugs." 

Another  mother  said,  "I'm  sure  if  we 
looked  at  the  statistics,  they  would 
show  that  we  lose  more  of  our  young 
men  to  violence  in  the  street  than 
we've  ever  lost  in  military  combat." 

Pontius'  Puddle 


HEV,  GOD-  H 
KMOW  VOO  DlC> 
G-EE-AT  TKiMGrS 
IN  the:  PASTBUT- 


A  grandmother  and  single  parent 
spoke  up  and  praised  the  wonderful 
changes  she  sees  in  her  son  and  how 
she  prays  for  her  grandson  to  live  long 
enough  to  get  into  the  Marines.  Since 
her  son  went  into  the  Marines,  he  has 
learned  respect  and  civility,  has  gained 
dignity  and  discipline,  and  has  found  a 
way  to  "get  away"  from  the  wrongful 
influences  of  the  "hood." 

I  know  that  many  of  these  women  are 
committed  followers  of  Christ.  We  spoke 
after  the  meeting  about  pacifism  as  a 
way  of  discipleship,  yet  their  needs  to 
survive  and  to  see  their  young  men 
"survive  the  hood"  and  live  to  become 
adults  far  outweighed  any  theological 
arguments  I  could  provide  against 
joining  the  Marines.  I  cried  inside  as  I 
thought  about  the  depth  of  their  pain, 
trying  to  raise  their  young  men  to  adult- 
hood and  to  get  them  out  of  a  place 
where  kids  are  dying. 

Here  is  our  church,  in  a  location  to 
make  relationships  and  able  to  share 
our  vision  of  God's  kingdom,  but  it  felt 
there  was  little  concrete  to  offer  their 
sons  as  an  alternative  to  the  Marine 
Corps.  Where  could  I  offer  them  job 
training,  dignity-  and  civility-building 
programs,  alternatives  to  the  neighbor- 
hood street  corner  hangout,  and  oppor- 
tunities free  of  military  obligation? 

I  once  heard  that  an  African- Ameri- 
can Mennonite  minister  criticized  the 
Mennonite  church  as  racist  in  our 
pacifist  stance.  Tonight  I  could  see 
what  he  meant  by  that. 

Susan  Kennel  Harrison 

Evanston,  III. 

Correction:  The  last  sentence  in  the 
seventh  paragraph  ofLeRoy  and  Pauline 
Kennel's  letter  on  page  5  of  the  May  20 
issue  of  Gospel  Herald  should  have  read: 
"We  must  not  create  a  new  precedent  for 
expelling  a  congregation  based  on 
Revelation  2. "  We  regret  the  error. 
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Overcoming  nicotine  addiction: 

'Daddy,  have  you  been  smoking? 


by  Beryl  Forrester 


(  Tcan  feel  it  right  in  here,"  says  Rodney,  his 
I  fingertips  making  small  circles  on  his 
_1_  chest.  "It  is  more  than  just  an  emotional 
hunger;  there  is  also  a  physical  craving." 
N    ,  Rodney  Schmidt,  45,  is  describing  his  nico- 

%  i  0.  'H.         tine  addiction.  A  graduate  of  a  Mennonite 

seminary  and  now  an  award-winning  elemen- 
tary school  teacher,  he  had  spent  two  decades 
%      v  j  of  his  adult  life  hooked  on  cigarettes. 

"They  gave  me  a  few  moments  of  pleasure  as 
,&5  I  drove  home  from  work.  Having  a  smoke 

brings  a  feeling  of  release  when  a  job  is  done,  a 
y  convenient  crutch  for  unwinding."  Still  flipping 

through  memories  of  these  feelings,  he  pauses 
with  a  slight  smile  and  says,  "Nothing  caps  off 
a  good  meal  like  a  cigarette — especially  when 
others  around  the  table  are  lighting  up  too." 

Rod  began  smoking  in  his  early  20s  as  a  stu- 
dent at  a  Mennonite  college.  There  his  friends 
smoked  as  a  statement  of  their  independence 
from  parental  and  community  norms,  he  says. 

His  own  rationale  was  a  bit  different.  He  was 
from  a  conservative  Baptist  home  which,  by  all 
appearances,  was  the  picture-perfect  evangeli- 
cal family:  his  dad  was  an  elder  and  teacher, 
his  mom  a  musician  and  Sunday  school  teacher. 

Interestingly,  it  was  this  setting  that  provid- 
ed his  linkage  to  Mennonites.  Four  young  men 
doing  their  alternative  service  also  attended 
the  church,  and  the  Schmidt  family  opened 
their  homes  to  these  strangers.  As  a  result,  Rod 
decided  to  attend  a  Mennonite  college  a  few 
years  later. 

During  this  time,  his  parents  divorced.  Near- 
ly everything  Rod  valued  and  held  sacred  was 
suddenly  blasted  in  all  directions,  he  says. 
"With  my  parents'  divorce,  'home'  ceased  to 
exist  for  me.  I  was  cut  loose  from  any  sense  of 
community.  Everything  I  was  taught  about 
right  and  wrong  ceased  to  exist."  Prohibition 
against  smoking  was  one  of  the  casualties. 

During  his  late  20s,  while  a  seminary  stu- 
dent, Rod  began  a  serious  relationship  with 
Carol,  the  young  woman  he  later  married. 
Their  friendship  began  a  shift  in  his  thinking 
towards  interpersonal  responsibility.  Now  there 
was  someone  to  whom  he  was  accountable, 
someone  he  cared  about  and  who  cared  about 
him.  That  someone  did  not  like  his  cigarettes, 
and  it  mattered  to  him  that  she  did  not  like 
them. 

Rod  and  Carol  settled  into  typical  family  life 


in  the  1980s.  He  taught  fifth  grade  and  she  was 
a  nurse  administrator  at  a  local  hospital.  In  due 
course,  two  daughters  joined  them  in  their  three- 
bedroom  ranch  house  on  Hillside  Drive.  For  Rod, 
this  was  a  decade  of  solitary  smokes  out  on  the 
back  patio.  Those  covert  rendezvous  were  known 
only  to  Carol.  Rod's  friends  at  Vista  Mennonite 
assumed  he  was  with  them  in  their  witness  for  a 
clean,  healthy,  nonaddictive  lifestyle. 

This  was  also  his  decade  of  mind  games. 
"Even  if  I  am  hooked,  I  can  quit  anytime  I  want 
to,"  he  would  tell  himself.  Once,  to  prove  it,  he 
laid  his  cigarettes  on  the  upper  shelf  behind  the 
accordion  doors  of  his  closet.  They  stayed  there 
untouched — for  four  days. 

Sometimes  he  had  Carol  hide  his  cigarettes. 
That  worked  until  he  could  no  longer  cope;  then 
he  would  hike  down  the  street  to  the  store  for  a 
new  pack.  Another  gimmick  was  to  draw  a  line 
on  a  cigarette  and  promise  himself  to  smoke  it 
just  down  to  there.  He  had  himself  convinced 
that  he  was  in  control  and  that  his  secret  was 
purely  a  private  matter.  Deep  inside,  however, 
Rod  knew  he  was  making  a  big  mistake.  There 
was  the  undeniable  reality  of  nicotine  depen- 
dency and  the  embarrassment  of  needing  to 
hide  a  part  of  himself  from  the  people  he  loved. 

Rod  notes  two  important  steps  in  the  process 
of  deliverance  from  his  enslavement  to  ciga- 
rettes. "First,  I  owned  that  my  personality  has 
the  potential  for  drug  dependency,"  he  says. 
"Second,  I  had  to  acknowledge  that  my  secret 
could  not  possibly  stay  under  wraps  forever. 
When  my  family  and  friends  found  out  about 
the  real  Rod,  it  would  put  them  under  a  great 
deal  of  pressure  and  awkwardness.  By  that  I 
would  be  sinning  against  them." 

Rod  says  that  his  "Red  Sea"  crossing  came 
on  a  balmy  spring  evening  in  1987.  "I 
returned  inside  following  my  evening 
smoke  on  the  patio,  washed  my  hands  as  I 
always  did  after  a  cigarette,  then  scooped  up 
four-year-old  Angie  from  the  sofa  and  waltzed 
her  off  to  bed,"  he  recounts.  "Just  before  our 
night  prayers,  she  looked  me  straight  in  the  eye 
and  asked,  'Daddy,  is  something  burning?  I 
smell  smoke.'  " 

"I  don't  think  so,  dear,"  Rod  says  he  told  her. 
Then  she  asked,  "Daddy,  have  you  been  smok- 
ing?" 

At  that  moment,  he  says,  "I  could  have  lied  to 
her  and  tried  to  bury  my  wrong  a  bit  longer,  but 
somehow  God  intervened,  enabling  me  to  own 
and  confess  my  sin  to  my  daughter.  It  was  that 
acknowledgment  which  empowered  me  to  go 
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cold  turkey  and  experience  deliverance  from 
nicotine  addiction." 

Rod  says  he  is  still  embarrassed  about  his 
years  of  addiction  and  probably  always  will  be. 
"But  I'm  grateful  for  God's  salvation  from  nico- 
tine. I  realized  his  salvation  primarily  because 
my  wife  incarnated  his  patient  love  by  standing 
quietly  by  me  during  the  hard  times.  There  are 
still  times  of  struggle  and  temptation  and  there 
probably  always  will  be,  but  now  I  have  this 


deep  sense  of  God's  abiding  love  personified  in 
my  family  and  church  community.  I  know  there 
is  no  going  back.  Now  when  I  see  someone 
lighting  up — I  don't  mean  to  be  smug — but  I'm 
so  grateful  it  is  not  me." 

Beryl  Forrester  is  a  member  of  Salem  (Ore.) 
Mennonite  Church  and  a  fruit  grower.  The 
names  of  the  people  and  places  in  this  story 
have  been  changed  to  protect  anonymity. 


A  chess  match  in  the  wilderness 


♦ 


by  Tig  Intagliata 

Adolescence  is  not  an  easy  stage  of  life  for  most 
people;  I  was  no  exception.  During  my  middle 
school  years,  my  weight  was  out  of  proportion 
in  relation  to  my  height,  I  was  terrified  of  the  oppo- 
site sex,  and  I  went  through  tubes  of  zit  remover 
faster  than  toothpaste. 

In  addition  to  these  traumas,  I  have  discomforting 
memories  of  something  else  during  my  adolescent 
years — having  to  go,  at  my  mother's  suggestion,  to 
Martin  Grant's  house  to  play  chess. 

It's  not  that  I  didn't  like  to  play  chess.  The 
problem  had  to  do  with  Martin.  He  didn't 
try  to  cheat,  nor  did  he  throw  a  temper 
tantrum  on  those  rare  occasions 
when  I  beat  him.  On  the  con- 
trary, Martin  was  one  of  the 
nicest  guys  one  could  ever  meet. 

The  problem  was  that  Martin 
had  muscular  dystrophy.  This 
disease  took  him  through 
increasing  deterioration 
toward  death. 

As  an  adolescent  used  to  being  around  "normal" 
folk,  I  had  a  hard  time  being  with  Martin.  He  talked 
funny  and  had  to  maneuver  himself  around  in  an 
electric  wheelchair.  His  pencil-thin  arms  seemed  to 
bend  in  all  directions  as  he  struggled  to  move  his 
bishops  and  knights. 

Adding  to  my  discomfort  was  the  fact  that  we 
would  always  be  left  alone,  just  the  two  of  us,  in  the 
room  with  the  chess  set.  The  idea  that  chess  games 
last  a  long  time  took  on  new  meaning  when  I  played 
with  Martin. 

By  the  time  I  entered  high  school,  Martin's  con- 
dition had  deteriorated  to  the  point  that  he  was 
bedridden  and  could  no  longer  play  chess.  Sometime 


during  the  next  few  years,  he  lost  his  lifelong  battle 
with  muscular  dystrophy  and  died. 

Everyone  can  remember  times  of  being  put  to  the 
test,  times  when  our  fears  were  exposed,  and  our 
tolerance  levels  for  discomfort  and  pain  were  pushed 
to  the  max.  During  these  times,  our  weaknesses 
were  brought  into  the  open.  Those  trips  to  Martin 
Grant's  house  to  play  chess  were  indeed  times  of 
being  put  to  the  test  for  this  sheltered  and  insecure 
adolescent  male. 

Such  a  time  of  testing  for  Jesus  occurred  when  he 
spent  40  days  in  the  wilderness  being  tempted  by  Sa- 
tan. As  difficult  as  it  may  have 
been  for  him,  this  time  served  as 
an  invaluable  preparation  for  his 
ministry  of  proclaiming  the  reign 
of  God.  Luke  tells  us  that 
immediately  following  Jesus' 
successful  rejection  of  Satan's 
temptations,  he  left  the  wilder- 
ness and  began  his  ministry 
"filled  with  the  power  of  the 
Spirit"  (Luke  4:14). 

There's  something  about 
being  put  to  the  test  that  helps 
prepare  a  person  for  the  road  of  life  ahead.  In  some 
small  but  significant  way,  my  "wilderness"  chess 
matches  with  Martin  Grant  helped  shape  my 
Christian  calling  and  my  preparation  for  ministry  as 
a  Mennonite  pastor.  During  those  times  with  Martin, 
my  fears  were  exposed,  my  tolerance  for  discomfort 
was  expanded,  and  my  weaknesses  were  revealed. 
As  a  result,  a  seed  of  empowerment  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  began  to  grow. 

Stephen  "Tig"  Intagliata  is  pastor  of  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Mennonite  Church.  He  was  raised  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  A  chess 
set  sits  on  the  coffee  table  in  his  living  room. 


Is  it  lawful  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath? 


(continued  next  day,  he  would  have  validated  the  existing 
from  page  3)  misinterpretation  of  Sabbath  law  and  its  prac- 
tices that  stood  in  violation  of  the  reign  of  God. 
Jesus  did  not  accommodate  that  violation,  and 
he  acted  in  a  way  that  made  clear  his  refusal  to 
validate  harmful  Sabbath  laws. 

If  the  rejection  of  violence  is  an  intrinsic  part 
of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus,  then  my  friend 
who  refused  to  put  a  flag  in  her  classroom  win- 
dow could  not  really  affirm  Jesus  and  accommo- 
date her  war-supporting  colleagues  at  the  same 
time.  A  compromise  for  the  sake  of  not  being 
too  offensive  during  the  Gulf  War  would  have 
been  an  accommodation  of  that  war. 

Beginning  in  the  1950s,  the  U.S.  saw  the 
emergence  of  the  Civil  Rights  movement. 
Martin  Luther  King  was  leading  marches 
and  sit-ins  and  demonstrations — activities 
which  created  turbulence  and  upset  a  lot  of 
people.  By  now,  the  media  have  lifted  King 
above  the  unrest  of  those  days  and  have  con- 
verted him  into  a  nice  but  isolated  grandfather- 
ly  figure  who  just  wanted  peace.  A  lot  of  people 
have  forgotten,  and  many  young  people  have 
never  known,  the  turmoil  of  the  civil  rights 
struggle,  the  unrest  and  hostility  provoked  by 
King's  leadership,  and  the  characterizations  of 
him  as  a  radical  agitator  and  troublemaker. 

Some  well-intentioned,  nonresistant  Menno- 
nites  were  among  those  who  thought  that  King 
was  going  "too  far"  and  "too  fast"  in  that  strug- 
gle. He  was  confronting  when  he  should  have 
been  gentle  and  nonresistant.  Some  Menno- 
nites  said  that  even  if  the  segregationists  were 
wrong,  it  was  also  wrong  to  confront  them  and 
to  break  laws,  such  as  those  that  restricted 
blacks  to  the  side  sections  of  lunch  counters  or 
the  back  of  buses. 

In  Why  We  Can't  Wait,  King  wrote  that 
blacks  had  "waited  for  more  than  340  years  for 
our  constitutional  and  God-given  rights"  but 
that  "justice  too  long  delayed  is  justice  denied." 
It  was  no  longer  possible  to  tolerate  injustice. 
To  go  slowly  and  to  accept  compromise  was  to 
acquiesce  to  an  unjust,  racist  situation.  The 
time  had  come,  King  said,  to  confront  injustice 
and  to  push  aggressively  but  nonviolently  for 
change. 

Early  in  my  college  career,  I  was  one  of  those 
nonresistant  Mennonites  who  thought  that 
King  should  wait.  I  was  initially  dismayed 
when,  in  a  Goshen  Sunday  school  class,  Nor- 
man Kraus  defended  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
Today  I  am  very  grateful  to  Norman.  That 
Sunday  school  class  was  one  of  my  first  steps 


toward  seeing  that  sometimes  the  representa- 
tives of  the  reign  of  God  must  confront  injus- 
tice. Rather  than  creating  tensions,  such  con- 
frontational actions,  in  King's  words,  "merely 
bring  to  the  surface  the  hidden  tension  that  is 
already  alive." 

The  actions  of  King  and  others  like  him  have 
clear  biblical  precedents.  Jeremiah's  wooden 
and  iron  yokes  and  his  face-off  with  Hananiah, 
Ezekiel's  acting  out  the  captivity  of  Northern 
and  Southern  Kingdoms,  and  Judah's  depar- 
ture for  exile — these  acts  and  many  others 
provide  a  prophetic  precedent  for  the  acts  and 
words  of  Jesus.  Jesus  continued  in  this  line  of 
resistance  when  he  deliberately  defied  the 
prevailing  system  by  healing  a  withered  hand 
on  the  Sabbath  and  when  he  restored  the 
temple  to  its  proper  status  by  vigorously  expel- 
ling the  money  changers. 

Sometimes,  to  make  peace  and  justice  visible, 
the  representatives  of  the  reign  of  God  must 
take  actions  that  some  may  consider  not  very 
nice.  If  the  existing  relationship  contains 
systemic  injustice  or  violence  such  as  racism,  to 
preserve  the  surface  tranquillity  by  being  "nice" 
is  to  foster  the  injustice.  Breaking  the  super- 
ficial peace  to  reveal  the  underlying  evil  is 
sometimes  necessary  as  the  first  step  toward  a 
more  genuine  peace.  Preserving  the  status  quo 
by  refusing  to  confront  injustice  actually  puts 
us  on  the  side  of  Jesus'  accusers  who  were 
angry  at  his  Sabbath  healing. 

One  important  avenue  of  such  activist 
peacemaking  by  Mennonites  is  Christian 
Peacemaker  Teams.  The  intent  of  their 
projects  in  Hebron,  Haiti,  Chechnya,  and  else- 
where is  to  confront  violence,  whether  systemic 
or  direct,  with  an  alternative  that  witnesses  to 
God's  peaceable  reign. 

It  is  important  to  avoid  confrontation  merely 
for  the  sake  of  confrontation  and  to  avoid  being 
offensive  merely  for  the  sake  of  being  offensive. 
A  witness  or  a  confrontation  that  is  not  under- 
stood accomplishes  nothing.  There  are  times, 
however,  when  refusing  to  confront  is  to  fall 
prey  to  the  temptation  to  be  nice  and  to  ac- 
quiesce to  an  unjust  status  quo.  May  God  grant 
us  the  wisdom  and  the  courage  to  resist  that 
temptation. 

J.  Denny  Weaver  is  chair  of  the  history  and 
religion  department  at  Bluffton  (Ohio)  College. 
This  article  is  adapted  from  a  sermon  he  gave  at 
First  Menno-nite  Church  in  Bluffton  and  South 
Union  Mennonite  Church  in  West  Liberty. 
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One  MBM  family  evacuates,  another  couple  remains 


Mazar-E-Sharif,  Afghanistan 
(MBM) — With  a  renewed  outbreak  of 
fierce  fighting  in  this  northern  city, 
MBM  workers  Sheryl  and  Steven  Mar- 
tin were  evacuated  on  May  29  with 
their  infant  daughter  to  Islamabad, 
Pakistan. 

MBM  workers  Phyllis  and  William 
Miller  decided  to  remain  with  a  group 
of  expatriate  workers  that  included  11 
other  adults  and  10  children. 

This  ancient  city  of  77,000  people 
was  taken  over  on  May  24  by  the  Tal- 
iban Islamic  militia.  But  the  Taliban 


soon  faced  their  first-ever  armed  chal- 
lenge to  rule  in  conquered  territory  on 
May  28. 

The  Martins  had  spent  the  entire 
night  of  May  28  in  the  basement  of  their 
house  as  machine-gun  fire  and  artillery 
blasts  shook  the  city  and  lighted  the 
night  sky.  The  Associated  Press  reports 
that  hundreds  of  people  were  killed  in 
the  fighting  between  the  Taliban  forces, 
which  control  most  of  the  country,  and 
the  anti-Taliban  opposition. 

During  a  lull  in  the  fighting,  the 
Martins  traveled  by  car  with  United 


New  program  in  Norristown: 

ASSETS  helps  young  entrepreneurs  get  to  first  base 


Norristown,  Pa.  (MEDA) — To  Paula 
Robinson,  the  downtown  curb  is  a  cam- 
pus and  the  young  rappers  gathered 
there  are  the  student  body.  This  "Street 
Corner  University"  is  where  she  sells 
"hip-hop"  clothing  with  a  wholesome 
message.  Her  rapper  fashions — screen- 
printed  T-shirts,  sweatshirts,  and 
headbands — promote  possibility  think- 
ing for  young  African  Americans. 

"We  want  to  build  self-esteem  and 
work  with  antidrug  and  anticrime 
themes,"  she  says. 

Robinson's  young  company  got  a  boost 
from  ASSETS— A  Service  for  Self-Em- 
ployment Training  and  Support.  The 
micro-enterprise  assistance  program, 
founded  by  Mennonite  Economic  Devel- 
opment Associates  (MEDA),  provides 
help  to  lower-  and  middle-income  people 
who  want  to  start  or  expand  a  business. 
The  program  originated  in  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  three  years  ago,  and  it  has  now 
been  replicated  in  Norristown,  Pa. 
•  •  • 

When  Robinson  heard  about  the  new 
Norristown  program,  she  already  had 
a  product  and  a  market  but  needed 
business  fundamentals.  She  enrolled 
in  ASSETS  Montco  (for  Montgomery 
County)  and  began  attending  class  two 
nights  a  week.  Guided  by  volunteer 
trainers,  many  from  the  Mennonite 
business  community,  she  learned  re- 
cord keeping,  financing,  pricing,  and 
marketing.  When  she  graduated  13 
weeks  later,  she  had  completed  a  busi- 
ness plan  workbook  which  will  serve  as 
a  blueprint  for  her  company.  She  has 
also  been  matched  with  a  mentor. 

Not  everyone  comes  to  ASSETS  with 
a  business  nearly  underway.  Some 
have  only  a  vague  idea  that  they'd  like 
to  start  one. 

"They  may  have  the  dream  and  aspi- 


ration but  don't  know  how  to  get  to  first 
base,"  says  Jim  Williams,  director  of 
ASSETS  Montco.  "They  don't  know 
how  to  tie  it  all  together." 

Rob  Robinson  says  he's  wanted  his  own 
business  "since  I  was  a  little  kid  of  eight 
stocking  shelves  at  Delberta's  grocery 
store."  For  some  time  he  has  dreamed  of 
opening  a  Christian  bookstore  in  a  needy 
area  of  Norristown.  ASSETS  provided 
guidance  and  encouragement. 

"The  course  kept  me  from  running 
into  a  lot  of  dead  ends,"  he  says.  "It 
opened  my  eyes  to  things  I  hadn't 
thought  about,  things  to  watch  for." 

A  driving  force  behind  replicating  the 
program  in  Norristown  was  the  Clayton 
Kratz  Fellowship  MEDA  Chapter  in  the 
Souderton,  Pa.,  area.  Chapter  officials 
immediately  recognized  the  pilot  pro- 
gram in  Lancaster  as  a  unique  alterna- 
tive to  welfare.  It  seemed  well  suited  to 
Norristown,  which  badly  needed  revi- 
talization  as  companies  vacated  down- 
town for  the  malls. 

The  program  is  operated  jointly  by 
the  Clayton  Kratz  Fellowship  MEDA 
Chapter  and  a  broad-based  coalition  in- 
cluding Norristown  Ministries,  Inc., 
and  the  Norristown  New  Life  Church, 
where  director  Williams  is  a  member 
and  associate  director  Luke  Beidler  is 
part-time  pastor. 

ASSETS  officials  believe  the  program 
will  make  a  dent  in  poverty  and  bring 
hope  to  downtown.  Rob  Robinson  sees 
business  as  a  path  to  a  better  future  for 
his  children.  He  quotes  from  Proverbs: 
"The  wise  man  leaves  an  inheritance  to 
his  children."  For  him,  this  includes  a 
healthy  measure  of  self-reliance. 

"I  want  to  lead  by  demonstration 
that  my  children  can  be  employers  and 
not  only  employees,  the  head  and  not 
the  tail,"  he  says. 


Nations  personnel  to  the  border  of 
Uzbekistan.  They  then  flew  to  Islama- 
bad, Pakistan,  Steve  Martin  reported 
in  a  telephone  c;ill  to  Alice  Roth,  MHM 
vice  president  for  Global  Ministries. 
•  •  • 

In  August  1996,  the  Martins  re- 
turned to  Afghanistan  with  their  in- 
fant daughter,  Sara.  The  couple  had 
spent  a  year's  study  leave  in  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  following  a  previous  four- 
year  term  in  the  capital  city  of  Kabul. 
Sheryl,  a  native  of  Ephrata,  Pa.,  visits 
women  in  their  homes  as  a  maternal 
and  child  nurse.  Steve,  a  native  of 
Kokomo,  Ind.,  works  as  an  accountant 
for  an  international  nongovernmental 
agency. 

The  Millers  moved  to  Mazar-E- 
Sharif  earlier  this  year  after  serving 
since  August  1995  in  neighboring  Pe- 
shawar, Pakistan.  The  Millers,  who 
provide  logistical  services  for  a  non- 
governmental organization,  both  re- 
cently retired — William  as  a  professor 
and  administrator  at  Goshen  (Ind.) 
College,  Phyllis  as  a  teacher  in  the 
Middlebury  (Ind.)  community  schools. 

Until  its  fall  to  the  Taliban,  Mazar- 
E-Sharif  had  remained  as  the  strong- 
hold of  northern  warlord  Rashid  Dos- 
trum.  When  Dostrum's  top  associate 
defected  on  May  19,  the  political  situa- 
tion changed  rapidly,  leading  the  cou- 
ples to  decide  initially  to  remain  in 
Mazar-E-Sharif  when  tanks  rolled  into 
the  city  on  May  24. 


Paula  Robinson's  company,  which 
produces  clothing  for  young  African 
Americans,  recently  got  a  boost  from 
the  ASSETS  program  of  Mennonite 
Economic  Development  Associates. 
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Gallup  challenges  graduates  to  retain  'faith  factor' 


CHURCH  NEWS 


Picture-perfect.  Goshen,  Ind.  (GC) — Artist  Sybil  Graber  Gerig  stands  next  to 
her  latest  work  and  its  inspiration,  Goshen  College  president  emeritus  J.  Law- 
rence Burkholder.  The  new  portrait  was  unveiled  during  chapel  at  Goshen  Col- 
lege during  the  May  term.  Gerig,  a  1980  Goshen  College  graduate,  used  pho- 
tographs of  Burkholder  to  create  the  acrylic  painting.  Burkholder  served  as 
Goshen  College's  11th  president  from  1971  to  1983.  He  is  also  professor  emeri- 
tus of  Bible  and  philosophy,  teaching  from  1949  to  1961. 


Students  attended  classes  in  the  dark 

as  severe  thunderstorms  caused  a  three-day 
power  outage  at  Goshen  (Ind.)  College 
during  the  week  leading  up  to  commence- 
ment. The  storms  crippled  the  city's  and  the 
college's  electrical  power  at  9:30  p.m.  on 
Sunday,  May  18.  Classes  met  on  Monday  in 
the  dark,  though  many  administrative 
offices  closed.  Most  of  the  campus  survived 
on  generators  for  the  next  two  days  before 
the  electricity  was  restored  on  May  21. 

President  Shirley  Hershey  Showalter 
sent  a  campus- wide  voice  mail  message 
encouraging  students  to  maximize  daylight 
hours  and  use  ingenuity  inspired  by  the 
Study-Service  Term  (SST).  SST  takes  a 
majority  of  Goshen  College  students  to  other 
countries  for  study  and  service  learning. 

Showalter  says  she  never  expected  to 
face  decisions  about  voltage  and  generators 
when  she  was  asked  to  become  president. 
"There  are  probably  a  lot  of  other  surprises 
not  in  the  job  description,"  she  says. 

—Matthew  J.  Sm  ith 


How  to  sew  a  nun's  habit  was  only  one 
of  the  things  that  students  at  Iowa  Menno- 
nite  School  (IMS)  in  Wellman  learned  from 
Sister  Theresa  Krumml  of  the  Ursaline  Sis- 
ters in  Iowa  City.  Liz  Miller,  costumes 
director  for  the  IMS  production  of  the  Rog- 
ers and  Hammerstein  musical  Sound  of 
Music,  needed  advice  on  sewing  costumes 
for  the  production.  In  addition  to  offering 
sewing  counsel.  Sister  Theresa  spoke  at  a 
chapel  service  about  her  faith  pilgrimage. 
During  the  lunch  period  that  day,  she  ate 
with  the  students  who  would  play  nuns  in 
the  musical  and  answered  their  questions 
about  what  it  is  like  to  be  a  nun. 

The  musical,  performed  May  9-10,  was 
IMS's  first-ever  production  of  a  mainstream 
Broadway  musical  and  was  attended  by  more 
than  1,500  people. — Holly  Blosser  Yoder 

Stories  of  racism,  Mennonite  hymns, 
and  a  meal  of  rice  and  beans  were  all  a 
part  of  a  series  of  meetings  entitled  "Neither 
Jew  Nor  Greek:  Celebrating  Ethnic  Diver- 
sity in  the  Body  of  Christ"  sponsored  by 
Wellman  (Iowa)  Mennonite  Church  on  Mar. 
16.  Conrad  Moore  shared  stories  of  racial 
injustice  and  forgiveness  that  he  and  his 
wife,  Theresa,  have  faced.  On  Sunday 
evening,  members  of  Casa  de  Oracion 
Emanuel  arrived  from  Davenport,  Iowa,  to 
prepare  a  meal  of  rice  and  beans  with 
members  of  Wellman  Mennonite  Church.  A 
joint  worship  service  in  the  evening  opened 
with  a  traditional  Mennonite  hymn  followed 
by  a  time  of  singing  in  Spanish  led  by  Ga- 
briel  <  mine/  from  ( 'as;i  de  (  Iracion  Emanuel. 
"I  would  be  remiss  to  assume  our  respon- 
sibility in  racial  reconciliation  has  now 
been  met,"  says  Michael  Klassen,  pastor  of 
Wellman  Mennonite.  "We  must  see  this  as 
the  beginning  and  continue  the  process  with 
intentionality." — The  Challenge 


Goshen,  Ind.  (GC) — Spiritual  prepa- 
ration is  the  key  to  a  successful  future, 
according  to  the  keynote  speaker  at 
Goshen  College's  99th  commencement 
on  May  25. 

George  H.  Gallup  Jr.,  chair  of  the 
George  H.  Gallup  International  Insti- 
tute, gave  an  address  titled  "Are  the 
Best  Years  of  the  Nation  Yet  to  Come?" 
to  over  200  graduates  and  their  fami- 
lies. Best  known  for  its  polls,  the  Gal- 
lup International  Institute  is  a  public 
charity  that  surveys  Americans  about 
social  issues. 

Ignoring  the  'faith  dynamic. '  "I  am 
well  aware  of  the  important  role  that 
Goshen  College,  as  a  faith-based  insti- 
tute of  learning,  will  play  in  the  years 
ahead  in  our  nation  and  the  world," 
Gallup  told  his  audience  of  2,000  people. 
"This  is  a  role  being  played  at  a  time 
when  the  media,  Hollywood,  and  other 
leadership  groups  in  our  country  contin- 
ue to  ignore  the  vital  importance  of  what 
is  called  the  'faith  factor'  or  the  'faith  dy- 
namic' in  the  life  of  this  nation." 

Though  the  faith  dynamic  is  often  ig- 
nored in  discussions  of  how  to  deal  with 
societal  problems,  Gallup  said  statis- 
tics prove  that  faith  can  shape  Ameri- 
can life.  "Those  with  the  deepest  faith 
are  twice  as  likely  as  those  at  the  other 
end  of  the  scale  to  be  involved  in  chari- 
table activities,  despite  the  fact  that 
these  persons  tend,  for  economic  rea- 


sons, to  have  less  time  available  for 
such  activities,"  he  said. 

With  diminishing  federal  funds 
available  to  outreach  programs,  Gallup 
said  people  will  have  to  play  a  more  ac- 
tive role  serving  the  less  fortunate.  "In 
the  new  world,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
reach  out  in  new  and  deeper  ways,  in- 
vesting ourselves  in  the  lives  of  others 
in  hands-on,  face-to-face,  person-to-per- 
son kinds  of  ministries,"  he  said. 

Goshen  College  and  the  Mennonite 
Church  remain  faithful  to  Jesus'  teach- 
ings of  reaching  out  to  "forgotten  Amer- 
icans," according  to  Gallup.  The  United 
States  needs  more  servants  because  of 
its  current  social  climate,  Gallup  said. 
Through  survey  statistics,  he  identified 
several  negative  trends  in  America, 
including  tbat  a  majority  of  Americans 
believe  large  cities  are  unsafe  to  live  in 
or  to  visit;  a  majority  of  African  Ameri- 
cans feel  that  racial  problems  will 
never  be  solved;  and  seven  out  of  10 
people  report  they  do  not  know  their 
neighbors. 

Gallup  said  he  accepted  the  invita- 
tion to  speak  at  GC's  commencement 
partially  based  on  his  Mennonite  roots. 
His  mother  was  born  into  a  Mennonite 
family  and  his  great-great-grandfather, 
Moses  Muller,  was  a  Mennonite  bishop. 

Among  the  class  of  230  graduates 
were  32  international  students  from  20 
countries. — Matthew  J.  Smith 
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'Look  for  what  God  wants  you  to  do  and  do  it': 

Sense  of  mission  undergirds  Weaver's  40  years  for  Gospel  Herald  and  MPH 


Scottdale,  Pa. — This  issue  of  Gospel 
Herald  is  the  last  of  its  kind. 

The  last  that  Herb  Weaver  will  help 
to  print,  that  is.  Weaver,  who  spent  his 
final  work  day  on  June  5  running  this 
issue  of  the  magazine,  is  retiring  after 
42  years  as  a  pressman  at  Mennonite 
Publishing  House  (MPH). 

"It  tickled  my  fancy,  after  all  these 
years,  to  finish  up  this  way,"  says 
Weaver,  who  requested  that  his  last  shift 
be  on  a  Thursday  evening  printing  Gos- 
pel Herald.  "There's  a  particular  satis- 
faction on  Thurs- 
day night;  when 
you  punch  out  on 
the  time  clock, 
there's  a  stack  of 
Gospel  Heralds, 
ready  to  go,"  he 
says  with  a  smile. 

Weaver  has 
printed  a  lot  more 
than  Gospel  Herald 
during  his  four 
decades  at  MPH: 
periodicals,  books, 
summer  Bible 
school  material, 
children's  papers, 
tracts,  and  Sunday 
school  curriculum, 
to  name  a  few.  He 
began  as  a  linotype 
operator,  which 
meant  keying  arti- 
cles into  a  machine 
that  filled  letter 
molds  with  lead  and 
produced  lines  of 
type  to  be  pressed 
against  pages  for 
printing.  He  has  spent  most  his  years  op- 
erating a  two-color  press. 

But  the  reams  of  paper  and  gallons  of 
ink  he's  gone  through  have  always  been 
only  the  outer  signs  of  an  inner  call  for 
Weaver.  "It  always  seemed  to  me  that 
the  work  I  was  doing  here  was  an  ex- 
tension of  what  I  believe  the  church 
should  be  about,"  he  says. 

Weaver  says  his  strong  sense  of 
work  as  more  than  bringing 
home  a  paycheck  is  rooted  in 
his  childhood  as  the  son  of  a  minister. 
His  father  was  asked  by  Indiana-Michi- 
gan Conference  to  start  a  Mennonite 
church  in  Rensselaer,  Ind.  Weaver  com- 


pares the  experience  of  growing  up  Men- 
nonite in  a  largely  Catholic  neighbor- 
hood with  descriptions  he's  heard  from 
children  of  mission  workers  in  other 
countries — "we  felt  out  on  the  fringes." 

"I  don't  remember  a  time  when  I  didn't 
assume  I  would  be  a  member  of  the 
church,"  says  Weaver.  Two  of  his  brothers 
became  ministers,  and  when  he  began  to 
work  as  a  linotype  operator  at  MPH,  his 
family  used  to  joke  that  Herb  "would  pro- 
vide the  literature  and  they  would  use  it." 

He  was  23  years  old,  then,  just  out  of 


weeks  of  days  (7:30-4  p.m.),  two  weeks 
of  nights  (4  p.m.-2:30  a.m.,  minus  Fri- 
day). That  sleep-disrupting  schedule  is 
one  thing  he  won't  miss  in  retirement, 
says  Weaver.  He  might  not  have  time 
to  miss  a  lot  more;  he's  looking  forward 
to  more  time  for  hunting,  fishing,  bird- 
watching,  and  gardening. 


Wl 


Herb  Weaver  says  he  has  always  believed  that  his  work  at  Mennonite  Pub- 
lishing House,  first  as  a  linotype  operator  and  then  as  a  pressman,  "was  an  ex- 
tension of  what  I  believe  the  church  should  be  about. "  Weaver  retired  on  June  5. 


I-W  service  in  a  hospital  in  Indiana. 
And  what  drew  him  to  Scottdale?  Anna 
Yoder,  a  billing  clerk  at  MPH  whom  he 
had  met  through  family  and  church 
connections.  They  were  married  in 
1955  and  Weaver  began  his  work  as  a 
linotype  operator.  Those  were  the  days 
when  A.  J.  Metzler  was  publishing 
agent  and  when  coverings  and  plain 
suits  were  the  norm  for  Mennonites. 
He  says  that  chapel  services  at  the 
Publishing  House  in  those  days  "often 
dealt  with  the  idea  that  we  were  an 
integral  part  of  the  church.  That's  al- 
ways been  meaningful  to  me." 

Weaver  has  worked  alternating  day 
and  night  shifts  ever  since  then — two 


eaver,  a  member  of  Kingview 
Mennonite  Church,  leaves  be- 
hind more  at  the  Publishing 
House  than  his  work;  two  of  his  chil- 
dren and  a  daughter- 
in-law   work  there. 
Weaver's  son  is  pre- 
press supervisor,  his 
daughter  a  computer 
operator,     and  his 
daughter-in-law  a  mar- 
keting secretary. 

Weaver  says  he's 
seen  the  Mennonite 
Church  change  signifi- 
cantly during  the  past 
40  years.  Although 
Mennonites  today  are 
less  conservative  in 
dress  and  other  out- 
ward appearances,  "the 
things  we  do  are  more 
specifically  aimed  at 
expressing  our  Chris- 
tianity," says  Weaver. 
Opportunities  like  Vol- 
untary Service  have 
made  Mennonites 
"more  aware  of  the 
world  and  its  needs. 
We're  more  willing  to 
contribute  time  and 
money"  to  causes  out- 
side of  the  immediate  community. 

Mennonite  publications  have 
changed  plenty  as  well,  he  adds.  Color 
and  more  photographs  characterize  to- 
day's printed  material — a  switch  from 
his  early  days  at  MPH  when  text  domi- 
nated all  publications. 

One  thing  hasn't  changed,  however; 
after  more  than  40  years  of  doing  a  job 
that  doesn't  get  his  picture  printed  in 
the  Gospel  Herald  or  any  other  pub- 
lication, Weaver's  sense  of  mission  has 
remained  strong.  "You're  a  Christian 
wherever  you  are.  You  don't  have  to  be 
somebody  great,"  he  says.  "You  look  for 
what  God  wants  you  to  do  and  you  do 
it." — Valerie  Weaver 
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Integration  is  ongoing  theme  for  GC  secretaries  of  higher  education 


Newton,  Kan.  (GCMC) — Both  the 
outgoing  and  incoming  secretaries  for 
higher  education  of  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church  (GC)  see  de- 
nominational merger  as  having  a  pro- 
found effect  on  their  job. 

As  Marion  Deckert  prepares  to  retire 
on  June  30,  he  continues  business  as 
usual — planning  conferences,  dissemi- 
nating information  on  Mennonite  high- 
er education,  and  of  course,  working  to- 
ward integration. 

"That  has  been  one  of  the  themes 
that  has  been  ongoing,  integration  of 
the  General  Conference  and  the  Men- 
nonite Church  (MC),"  he  says  of  his 
tenure  in  the  position.  "Working  to- 
ward integration  has  been  one  of  my 
major  duties.  That  work  began  four 
years  ago  when  I  came  to  office." 

One  of  the  challenges  ahead,  he  says, 
will  be  to  work  out  a  structure  that  can 
accommodate  all  of  the  diversity  in  ed- 
ucation on  both  sides  (GC  and  MC). 

"There  are  Canadian  colleges  that  are 


quite  different  from  U.S.  colleges,  there 
are  GC  colleges  and  MC  colleges  run  by 
different  kinds  of  boards,  there  are  sem- 
inaries in  Canada  and  the  U.S.,  there 
are  high  schools  and  grade  schools  on 
the  MC  side — all  those  from  kinder- 
garten to  graduate  school  in  all  their 
glorious  diversity  will  have  to  find  some 
kind  of  a  home  together,"  Deckert  says. 

More  alike.  Dale  Schrag  begins  his 
duties  as  GC  secretary  of  higher  educa- 
tion on  July  1,  and  he  already  knows  inte- 
gration will  be  a  key  issue.  "Integration  is 
a  major,  major  agenda  item,  and  I  person- 
ally am  quite  optimistic  for  what  the  pos- 
sibilities are,"  Schrag  says.  "I  have  a  fun- 
damental confidence  that  even  in  the 
higher  education  realm,  we're  probably 
much  more  alike  than  we  are  dissimilar.  I 
know  that  there  are  some  very  sticky  gov- 
ernance issues  that  will  have  to  be  ad- 
dressed, but  I'm  hopeful  and  verging  on 
confident  that  we  can,  as  people  of  good- 
will, find  a  way  around  that  one  in  a  man- 
ner that  is  satisfactory  to  all  concerned." 


International  students  add  flavor  to  graduation 


Elkhart,  Ind.  (AMBS) — One-fourth 
of  the  graduating  class  of  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  came 
from  outside  North  America,  and  the 
commencement  service  on  May  23  at 
College  Mennonite  Church  in  Goshen 
reflected  this  international  flavor. 


Zulma  Prieto,  Oscar  Carvajal,  and 
Ricardo  Liso  (left  to  right)  led  the  final 
hymn  in  Spanish  at  the  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  commence- 
ment on  May  23.  They  were  joined  by 
Jim  mer  Prieto  and  Rafael  Baralvma. 


Thirty-two  students  participated  in 
the  service,  twenty-eight  receiving  de- 
grees and  four  receiving  certificates. 
Among  these  32,  eight  were  from  the 
countries  of  Argentina,  Japan,  Colom- 
bia, the  Philippines,  Indonesia,  and 
Australia. 

Five  of  the  graduates  speak  Spanish 
as  their  first  language,  so  they  helped 
to  lead  the  final  hymn  in  Spanish,  "Tu 
has  venido  a  la  orilla"  (Lord,  you  have 
come  to  the  lakeshore).  In  addition,  an 
ensemble  of  AMBS  students  sang  two 
African  songs  in  the  service,  one  in  Chi- 
tonga  and  one  in  Zulu. 

"I  invite  you  to  return  to  a  time  and 
place  only  you  know,  to  the  time  when 
you  first  walked  out  of  the  shadows  and 
into  the  light,"  Wilma  Ann  Bailey,  com- 
mencement speaker,  told  the  gradu- 
ates. The  associate  professor  of  biblical 
studies  at  Messiah  College,  Grantham, 
Pa.,  said,  "I  invite  you  to  fall  in  love 
again  with  God,  with  the  church,  and 
with  the  Scriptures." 

Ten  graduates  received  the  Master  of 
Divinity  degree,  following  a  three-year 
program  to  prepare  people  for  pastoral 
ministry.  Ten  students  received  the 
Master  of  Arts  in  Peace  Studies  degree, 
eight  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Theological 
Studies,  and  four  the  Certificate  in 
Theological  Studies. 


A  second  issue  that  Schrag  says  he 
hopes  the  Higher  Education  Council 
can  address  is  the  possibility  for  ag- 
gressive joint  advertising  and  market- 
ing of  Mennonite  higher  education. 

Schrag  says  he  believes  the  church 
and  the  colleges  are  in  the  same  busi- 
ness. "I  think  the  church  and  the  col- 
leges resemble  each  other  much  more 
than  they  are  distinctive  from  each 
other,  although  I  am  clear  that  the 
church  is  not  the  college  and  the  college 
is  not  the  church.  Now  if  we're  in  the 
same  business,  we  need  to  have  av- 
enues that  would  allow  the  churches  a 
more  active  role  in  the  life  of  the  col- 
lege."— Cynthia  Snider 


Developing  churches 
given  grants  for  growth 

Elkhart,  Ind.  (MBM)— Two  emerging 
Mennonite  congregations  were  recently 
given  grants  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  (MBM). 

Iglesia  Encuentro  de  Renovacion,  an 
emerging  congregation  in  north  Miami, 
will  receive  assistance  for  retaining  a  part- 
time  pastor,  thanks  to  a  grant  from  MBM 
to  Southeast  Mennonite  Conference. 

MBM's  Evangelism  and  Church  Devel- 
opment program  recently  gave  a  grant  of 
$8,000  to  Southeast  Conference  to  assist 
the  predominantly  Hispanic  congrega- 
tion, which  began  meeting  in  1992. 

"They  believe  that  if  outside  help  is  re- 
ceived for  a  two-year  period,  the  church 
would  be  able  to  function  financially  on 
its  own,"  said  Raymond  Martin,  confer- 
ence minister  of  Southeast  Mennonite 
Conference,  in  a  request  to  Hector 
Urbina,  MBM  field  staff  consultant  for 
Evangelism  and  Church  Development. 

Native  church  receives  grant  MBM 
has  awarded  a  matching  grant  to  Native 
Christian  Fellowship  in  Gretna,  La.,  to 
help  the  newly  developing  congregation 
cope  with  its  tremendous  growth  and  to 
stimulate  giving  by  new  members. 

The  congregation  was  begun  in  1995 
by  Steve  Cheramie  Risingsun,  chair  of 
the  Houma  tribe.  It  has  received  par- 
tial support  from  MBM's  Evangelism 
and  Church  Development  program,  the 
Gulf  States  Mennonite  Conference, 
United  Native  Ministries  Council,  and 
the  Mennonite  Indian  Leaders  Council. 
The  $6,000  matching  grant  will  enable 
the  congregation  to  deal  with  the  many 
needs  of  a  new  church  plant. 
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Rally  in  the  valley.  Harrisonburg,  Va.  (EMU) — A  mix  of 
vintage  vehicles,  ranging  from  a  1951  Studebaker  (shown 
here)  and  a  1955  Chevrolet  convertible  to  a  1964  Corvette 
Stingray  convertible  joined  with  more  contemporary  auto- 
mobiles for  the  first  Eastern  Mennonite  University- 
Shenandoah  Valley  Road  Rally  on  May  17.  Cars  left  the 
EMU  campus  in  timed  intervals  and  covered  a  90-mile 
route  through  the  central  Valley  area.  Each  driver  and  ac- 
companying navigator  tried  to  follow  their  way  to  a  series 
of  checkpoints  and  back  to  campus.  Points  were  deducted 
for  arriving  early  or  late,  with  the  winning  team  coming 
closest  to  matching  the  allotted  course  time.  Trophies  were 
awarded  to  the  top  three  teams — Rich  and  Joan  Eberly, 
first  place;  Randal  Alger  and  Judi  Weaver,  second  place; 
and  Glen  Stoltzfus  and  Jon  Gehman,  third  place.  EMU's 
advancement  division  planned  the  rally  in  cooperation  with 
local  businesses  and  alumni. — dim  Bishop 


•  Young  adults  commis- 
sioned. Forty-six  young 
adults  were  commissioned  for 
service  with  Discipleship  Min- 
istries of  Eastern  Mennonite 
Missions  on  May  25.  The  pro- 
gram was  held  at  Lancaster 
Mennonite  High  School.  Six- 
teen people  will  participate  in 
Youth  Evangelism  Service  in 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Honduras, 
and  Sweden,  and  26  will  serve 
with  Summer  Training  Action 
Teams  in  Germany,  Hong 
Kong,  Kenya,  Mexico,  and 
Venezuela.  Several  young 
adults  were  also  commis- 
sioned for  Voluntary  Service 
in  the  United  States.  Cathryn 
Hoellwarth,  a  freelance  writer 
and  former  Discipleship 
Ministries  staff  member,  gave 
the  commissioning  message 
from  Mark  4:35-41. 

•  Book  translated — again. 

Seven  Things  Children  Need 
by  John  M.  Drescher  will  be 
translated  into  French.  The 
book  is  Herald  Press  Trade 
Books'  most-translated  book. 
The  book  also  appears  in 
Afrikaans,  Arabic,  Chinese, 
Dutch,  Finnish,  German,  In- 
donesian, Japanese,  Korean, 
Portuguese,  Russian,  Span- 
ish, and  Thai. 

•  Leadership  conference 
held.  The  Fourth  Annual  Cor- 
nerstone Cell  Church  Leader- 
ship Conference  drew  163  rep- 
resentatives from  nine  states. 
Held  May  18-21  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  University,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  the  daytime 
conference  sessions  were  led 
by  Larry  Kreider  of  Dove 
Christian  Fellowship  Inter- 
national, Ralph  Neighbour  of 
Touch  Outreach  Ministries, 
and  Cornerstone  pastors. 
Over  1,000  people  attended  a 
Sunday  morning  service  and 
700  were  in  the  audience  on 
Sunday  night.  The  conference 
included  ministry  times;  a 
children's  program;  and  work- 
shops on  worship,  counseling, 
leadership  development,  and 
church  planting. 

•  Fellowship  time  planned. 

Members  of  dual-conference 
congregations  (General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church 
and  Mennonite  Church)  are 
invited  to  a  time  of  fellowship 
during  the  Orlando  '97  con- 
vention. The  get-together  is 
planned  for  July  31.  More  in- 
formation will  be  available  at 
the  convention. 

•  New  appointments: 

Lowell  M.  Ewert,  director  of 
Peace  and  Conflict  Studies 


programme,  Conrad  Grebel 
College,  Waterloo,  Ont. 
Edgar  Stoesz,  chair  of  American 
Leprosy  Missions'  board  of  di- 
rectors. 

•  Missionary  transitions: 

Sharon  Buckwalter  is  returning 
to  the  United  States  in  June 
after  completing  a  20- month 
assignment  with  Eastern 
Mennonite  Missions  (EMM) 
in  Lithuania.  Her  address  is 
c/o  Martha  Buckwalter,  1322 
Dogwood  Lane,  Vineland,  NJ 
08360-2604. 

Ahmed  and  Martha  Haile  and 
their  three  children  arrived  in 
the  United  States  on  May  25 
for  a  three-month  home  leave. 
The  Hailes  work  with  Daystar 
University  in  Nairobi,  Kenya, 
and  are  associate  missionar- 
ies with  EMM. 

Cheryl  and  Joe  Hollinger  and 
their  three  sons  arrived  in  the 
United  States  on  May  27  for  a 
three-month  home  leave.  The 
Hollingers  serve  with  EMM 
and  Gateway  Evangelistic 
Ministries  in  Wales. 

Mark  Logan  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  May.  He  and 
his  wife,  Chantal,  (who  re- 
turns in  June)  serve  as  EMM 
workers  in  Djibouti.  Their  ad- 
dress is  RR  1  Box  26,  Bridge- 
water,  VA  22812. 

•  Coming  events: 

MCC  festival  and  relief  sale,  The 
Forks,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  June 

13-  14.  Includes  auction,  craft 
sales,  live  entertainment,  and 
children's  events.  Contact: 
204  261-6381. 

Business  and  Professional  Per- 
sons Retreat,  Spruce  Lake  Re- 
treat, Canadensis,  Pa.,  July 
11-13.  Speaker  is  George  Leh- 
man, associate  professor  of 
business  at  Bluffton  College. 
Contact:  Spruce  Lake  Retreat, 
800  822-7505. 

Festival  97,  Lancaster  Menno- 
nite High  School,  July  11-13. 
Sponsored  by  Eastern  Menno- 
nite Missions.  Includes  a  Fes- 
tival of  Culture,  messages  by 
Roger  Forster  and  Leslie  W. 
Francisco  III,  and  a  com- 
missioning of  EMM  workers. 
Contact:  717  898-2251. 

School  for  Apostles,  Willow  Val- 
ley Resort  and  Conference 
Center,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  July 

14-  18.  Sponsored  by  the  Home 
Ministries  department  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  Missions. 
Designed  to  encourage  church 
planters.  Speakers  include 
Leslie  W.  Francisco  III,  John 
Stanko,  and  Steve  and  Mary 
Prokopchak.  Spanish  and 
Cantonese  translation  avail- 
able. Contact:  Danielle  Krei- 
der, 717  898-2251. 


Wisconsin  Mennonite  relief  sale 
and  benefit  auction,  Jefferson 
County  Fairgrounds,  Aug.  9. 
Contact:  Richard  Wildermuth, 
1441  Bluff  St.,  Dubuque,  IA 
52001. 

•  New  books: 

The  Storekeeper's  Daughter:  A 
Memoir  by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 
details  her  childhood  during 
the  Great  Depression  and  her 
family's  trek  from  Russia  to 
Canada.  Available  from  Her- 
ald Press,  800  245-7894. 

•  New  resources: 

Shine,  a  newsletter  for  pastors 
and  congregational  leaders,  is 
published  quarterly  by  To- 
gether, a  customized  outreach 
newspaper  from  local  congre- 
gations to  their  neighbors. 
Also  available  is  a  free  copy  of 
"Authentic  Outreach,"  a 
checklist  to  help  focus  a 
church's  outreach  plan.  Avail- 
able from  888  833-3333. 


•  Job  openings: 

Voluntary  service  positions, 
Western  Mennonite  School, 
Salem,  Ore.  Positions  are:  as- 
sistant cook  (part-time  re- 
sponsibilities include  prepar- 
ing and  serving  meals  to  resi- 
dent students);  assistant 
maintenance  director  (full- 
time  responsibilities  include 
maintenance  and  repair  of 
buildings  and  grounds;  will- 
ingness to  drive  school  bus 
desired);  assistant  girls  resi- 
dent director  (full-time  re- 
sponsibilities include  super- 
vising, cleaning,  counseling, 
and  assisting  in  coordination 
of  activities).  Each  position 
provides  housing,  meals, 
medical  coverage,  and  month- 
ly stipend.  Contact:  Eric  Mar- 
tin, administrator,  503  363- 
2000. 

Executive  coordinator,  Menno- 
nite Disaster  Service.  Respon- 
sibilities include  providing  vi- 
sion and  leadership  to  MDS 
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Baghdad,  Iraq  (MCC) — A  mother  holds  her  sick  child  in  a 
ward  in  Baghdad's  largest  pediatric  hospital,  which  now 
lacks  even  the  most  basic  medical  supplies.  In  mid-May, 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  sent  two  doctors,  David 
Wiebe  of  Kearney,  Neb.,  and  James  Snyder  of  Cambridge, 
Ont.,  to  this  hospital  for  three  weeks  to  perform  surgeries 
and  to  help  Iraqi  surgeons  upgrade  their  skills.  Prior  to  en- 
tering Iraq,  the  two  doctors  spent  several  days  in  Jordan 
shopping  for  some  $20,000  (U.S.)  worth  of  medical  supplies 
to  carry  with  them.  MCC  plans  to  send  two  more  surgical 
teams  to  Iraq  later  this  year. 


board  and  staff,  overseeing  re- 
sponses to  major  disasters  in 
cooperation  with  regional  and 
unit  MDS  leaders,  and  admin- 
istering binational  MDS  of- 
fice, budget,  and  finances.  Be- 
gins May  1998.  Send  resume 
by  June  30  to  Norman  Shenk, 
search  committee  chair,  PO 
Box  628,  Salunga,  PA  17538. 
Family  and  consumer  sciences 
teacher,  Penn  View  Christian 
School.  Souderton,  Pa.  Re- 
sponsibilities include  instruct- 
ing seventh  and  eighth  grade 
students  in  areas  of  food. 


clothing  construction,  child- 
care,  and  consumer  education. 
Send  letter  with  resume  to 
Robert  Rutt,  Penn  View 
Christian  School.  420  Cow- 
path  Road,  Souderton,  PA 
18964. 

Guidance  counselor,  Western 
Mennonite  School,  Salem, 
Ore.  Part-time  responsibili- 
ties include  coordination  of 
standardized  testing,  counsel- 
ing and  career  guidance,  and 
involvement  in  admissions, 
registration,  and  curriculum 
planning.  Contact:  Eric  Mar- 


tin, administrator,  503  363- 
2000. 

Library  and  media  center  coor- 
dinator, Western  Mennonite 
School,  Salem,  Ore.  Part-time 
responsibilities  include  super- 
vision of  library  and  coordina- 
tion of  media  resources  and 
equipment.  Experience  with 
information  technology  de- 
sired. Contact:  Eric  Martin, 
administrator,  503  363-2000. 

Suzuki  violin  teacher,  Eastern 
Mennonite  University,  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.  Responsibilities 
include  teaching  30  or  more 
students  and  two  groups  in 
the  preparatory  music  pro- 
gram. Qualifications  include 
bachelor  of  music  degree, 
strong  performance  ability, 
and  Suzuki  teaching  expe- 
rience. Begins  Aug.  25.  Send 
letter  of  application,  resume, 
cassette,  and  references  to 
Sharon  M.D.  Miller,  Eastern 
Mennonite  University,  Har- 
risonburg, VA  22801. 

Teaching  positions,  Lake  Center 
Christian  School,  Hartville, 
Ohio.  Full-time  positions 
available  are  second  grade 
teacher,  sixth  grade  teacher, 
and  junior  high  language  arts 
and  science  teacher.  Contact: 
Matt  McMullen,  principal, 
330  877-2049. 

Teaching  positions,  Manheim 
(Pa.)  Christian  Day  School. 
Positions  available  are  middle 
school  teacher  (science  and 
Bible)  and  part-time  art  teach- 
er. Contact:  Crist  Peachey, 
717  664-2638. 

•  Change  of  address: 

Forest  Hills  Mennonite  Church, 
100  Quarry  Rd.,  Leola,  PA 
17540. 


NEW  MEMBERS 

East  Zorra,  Tavistock,  Ont.: 

Matthew  Bender,  Tara  Bend- 
er, Paul  Gerber,  Paul  Hyde, 
Jenny  Lee  Kropf,  Bethany 
Leis,  Kim  Leis,  Joy  Meyers, 
Kristy  Schlegel.  Katie  Ruby, 
Ashley  Yantzi,  Bethany  Zehr, 
and  Kristen  Zehr. 
Erisman,  Manheim,  Pa.:  Jodi 
Wert. 

Harrisonburg,  Va.:  Gwen 
Lantz,  Brian  and  Karen  Mast, 
Elroy  and  Linda  Miller,  Wel- 
don  Miller,  and  Roy  and 
Naomi  Roberts. 

Kaufman,  Davidsville,  Pa.: 
Dan  Beaner,  Donna  Beaner, 
and  Jason  McClemens. 

LakeView,  Susquehanna, 
Pa.:  Bill  Zakrajsek. 

Manson,  Iowa:  Joseph  John  Sut- 
ter and  Kelly  Lynn  Holdeman. 

Pinto,  Md.:  Janie  Taylor. 


Rockhill,  Telford,  Pa.:  Jamie 
Brunner,  Travis  Brunner, 
Donna  Cassel,  Paul  Cassel, 
Eileen  Derstine,  and  Henry 
Derstine. 

Springs,  Pa.:  Richard  and  Es- 
ther Beitzel,  Ronald  and 
Shari  Beitzel,  Charles  and 
Jodie  Beiler,  Mary  Beth 
Green,  Carrie  Miller,  Russell 
Lawson,  and  Christopher 
Otto. 

Trinity,  Glendale,  Ariz.: 

Henry  Yoder,  Mildred  Yoder, 
Warren  Miller,  Lucinda 
Miller,  Pete  Henderson,  Ruby 
Henderson,  Linda  Henderson, 
Bill  Nichol,  Cheri  Klassen, 
and  Sharee  Moore. 


 BIRTHS  

Doakes,  Ann  Birkey  and  Mau- 
rice, Denver,  Colo.,  Marley 
Ann-Marie  (second  child), 
Feb.  6. 

Franks-North,  Alice  Franks 
and  Rod  North,  Denver,  Colo., 
Emily  (second  child),  Apr.  18, 
1996. 

Frey,  Charlene  and  Larry, 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Deanna 
Marie  (fourth  child),  Feb.  18. 

Gerber,  Kathy  Mast  and  Mark, 
Fairview,  Mich.,  Rachel  Kath- 
leen (second  child),  May  19. 

Gorman,  Jennifer  and  Patrick, 
Quakertown,  Pa.,  Joseph 
Patrick  (second  child),  May 
15. 

Hackman,  Rose  Nussbaum  and 
Jeff,  Salem,  Ore.,  Daniel  Joel 
(first  child),  Apr.  27. 

Hoover,  Rose  Gingerich  and 
Bryan,  Creamery,  Pa.,  Kara 
Nicole  (first  child),  May  22. 

Hostetler,  Patti  Fincken  and 
Rod,  Castle  Rock,  Colo., 
Ryan  Michael  (third  child), 
Feb.  3. 

Kauffman,  Glenda  Shirk  and 
Jeff,  Aurora,  Colo.,  Brennen 
(first  child),  Jan.  1,  1996. 

Kauffman,  Kris,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  Gabriel  (second  child), 
born  Nov.  11,  1996;  received 
for  adoption. 

Koskela,  Kelly  Barker  and 
Donald,  Aumsville,  Ore.,  Lil- 
lian May  (first  child),  born 
May  3,  1996;  received  for 
adoption  May  1,  1997. 

Lantz,  Dawn  Kaczor  and  Steve, 
Northglenn,  Colo.,  Elsa  Kac- 
zor (first  child),  Apr.  28. 

Lantz,  Kelly  Short  and  Scott, 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  McKenzie 
Rae  (fourth  child),  May  13. 

Lapp,  Denise  Gascho  and  Scott, 
Canby,  Ore.,  Courtney  Rae 
(second  child),  May  8. 

Liechty,  Holly  Hollenberg  and 
Christopher,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  Joshua  Christian  (sec- 
ond child),  Apr.  17. 
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Beiler-Kok:  James  Beiler,  Ha- 
zleton,  Pa.  (Frederick),  and 
Keang  Kok,  Lansdale,  Pa. 
(Souderton),  May  17,  by  Ger- 
ald A.  Clemmer. 

Dwyer-West:  Keith  Dwyer,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.  (First),  and 
Karen  West,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  (First),  May  4,  by  Ryan 
Ahlgrim. 

Gascho-Montague:  Mary  Ann 
Gascho,  Fairview,  Mich. 
(Fairview),  and  Joshua  Mon- 
tague, Fairview,  Mich. 
(Fairview),  May  10,  by  Virgil 
Hershberger. 

Mayville-Wengerd:  Francis 
Mayville  Jr.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  (Catholic),  and  Heidi 
Wengerd,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(Springs),  May  17,  by  Steven 
Heatwole. 

Miller-Salsburey:  Don  Miller, 
Kidron,  Ohio  (Sonnenberg), 
and  Erline  Salsburey,  Kidron, 
Ohio  (Salem),  May  10,  by  Dar- 
rell  Ediger. 

Rounds- Yoder:  Rosella  Rounds, 
Grantsville,  Md.  (Oak  Grove), 
and  Edwin  R.  Yoder,  Springs, 
Pa.  (Springs),  Apr.  12,  by  Tim 
Fetterly  and  Steven  Heatwole. 


DEATHS 


Albrecht,  J.  Kenneth,  71,  Sara- 
sota, Fla.  Born:  Aug.  2,  1925, 
Bay  Port,  Mich.,  to  Edwin  and 
Anna  Albrecht.  Died:  Apr.  22, 
1997,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  of  cancer. 
Survivors — wife:  Saloma  Dela- 
grange  Albrecht;  brother  and 
sisters:  Cecil,  Bertha  Plank, 
Marilyn  Delagrange,  Joyce 
Willis.  Funeral:  Apr.  24,  Bahia 
Vista  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Barry  Loop.  Burial:  Violett 
Cemetery. 

Allebach,  Elizabeth  H.  Soud- 
er,  87.  Born:  Apr.  18,  1910, 
Telford,  Pa.,  to  Edwin  A.  and 
Ella  Hackman  Souder.  Died: 
May  9,  1997,  Souderton,  Pa. 
Survivors — children:  Marvin, 
Paul,  Gerald,  James,  Ruth 
Sheeler,  Esther  King,  Miriam 
Mack,  Lois  Leatherman, 
Elaine  Derstine;  brothers  and 
sisters:  Kraybill,  Eugene,  and 
Stanley  Souder,  Irene  Bechtel, 
Gladys  Kolb,  Iona  Weaver;  36 
grandchildren,  65  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Paul  F.  Allebach  (hus- 
band). Funeral  and  burial: 
May  13,  Rockhill  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Michael  Derstine. 

Byler,  Delmar,  R.,  67,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  Born:  Jan.  3,  1930, 
Hesston,  Kan.,  to  J.  N.  and 
Edna  Ruth  Miller  Byler.  Died: 
May  2,  1997,  Louisville,  Ky., 


of  cancer.  Survivors — wife: 
Karen  Meadows  Byler;  chil- 
dren: Joe,  Jeanne  Fisher, 
John;  stepdaughters:  Janet 
Carmichael,  Jamie  Cornelius; 
sister:  Donna  Lou  Bender;  6 
grandchildren.  Memorial  ser- 
vice: May  7,  Harvey  Brown 
Presbyterian  Church,  by  John 
Roper  and  John  Coffin. 

Byler,  John  D.,  78,  Washington, 
111.  Born:  Sept.  28,  1918,  Garden 
City,  Mo.,  to  Thomas  L.  and 
Nancy  Schrock  Byler.  Died:  May 
18,  1997,  Washington,  111.  Sur- 
vivors— sons:  Jon,  Paul, 
Thomas,  Phillip,  Daniel;  broth- 
ers and  sisters:  Vernon,  Roland, 
Glen,  Robert,  Hilda  Martin, 
Rachel  Powell,  Nadine  Yoder;  7 
grandchildren,  7  great-grand- 
children. Predeceased  by:  Lois 
M.  Schertz  Byler  (wife).  Funer- 
al: May  21,  Metamora  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Robert  Nolt. 
Burial:  Hickory  Point  Cemetery. 

Cory,  Roseanne  Johnston,  53, 
Perkasie,  Pa.  Born:  May  28, 
1943,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to 
John  and  Isabella  Boyd  John- 
ston. Died:  May  16,  1997, 
West  Rockhill  Twp.,  Pa.,  of 
cancer.  Survivors — husband: 
Donald  J.  Cory;  children: 
Donna  Ann  Cory-Nacarella, 
Roseanne,  Heidi  Jo;  brother 
and  sisters:  Kenneth  John- 
ston, Mary  Stewart,  Lory 
Dwyer,  Johanna  Cimino, 
Retta  Mae  Diviny;  one  grand- 
child. Funeral  and  burial:  May 
18,  Blooming  Glen  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Truman  H.  Brunk 
Jr.  and  David  A.  Stevens. 

Egli,  Donald  Earl,  78,  Denver, 
Colo.  Born:  Feb.  16,  1919, 
Manson,  Iowa,  to  Amon  and 
Edith  Schertz  Egli.  Died:  Mar. 
11,  1997,  Lakewood,  Colo.,  of  a 
stroke  and  pneumonia.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Thelma  S. 
Wenger  Egli;  children:  LaDon- 
na  Caeddert,  Meredith  Ann, 
Judy  Yoder;  brother  and  sis- 
ter: Calvin,  Evelyn;  6  grand- 
children, one  great-grand- 
child. Funeral:  Mar.  14,  First 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Vern 
Rempel  and  Terry  Weaver. 
Burial:  Crown  Hill  Cemetery. 

Fenninger,  Jere  S.,  90,  Pine 
Grove,  Pa.  Born:  Dec.  13,  1906, 
Intercourse,  Pa.,  to  Edward  S. 
and  Lena  Denlinger  Fen- 
ninger. Died:  May  6,  1997, 
Pine  Grove,  Pa.,  of  congestive 
heart  failure.  Survivors — wife; 
Ruth  M.  Kreider  Fenninger; 
children:  Darlene  M.  Tucker, 
Ruthann  Moyer,  Jay  Edward, 
John  Mark;  sister:  Elsie  Red- 
cay;  17  grandchildren,  22 
great-grandchildren.  Congre- 
gational membership:  East 
Chestnut  Street  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral:  May  10,  Fur- 
man  Funeral  Home,  by  Luke 


Shank,  James  Hess,  and  Daryl 
Martin.  Burial:  Mellinger 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Grasse,  Dennis  James,  39, 
Edson,  Alta.  Born:  Aug.  16, 
1957,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  to 
Alvin  and  Ruth  Swartzendru- 
ber  Grasse.  Died:  Apr.  16, 
1997,  of  a  heart  attack.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Janice  Bowman 
Grasse;  children:  Todd, 
Bethanne,  parents;  brother 
and  sisters:  Lowell,  Carolyn 
Bachman,  Marilyn  Grasse 
Brubaker,  Susan  Stinson, 
Mary  Anne  Owerko,  Miriam 
Kunz.  Funeral  and  burial: 
Apr.  22,  Edson  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Robert  Crosland. 

Headings,  E.  Vernane  King, 
82,  Milroy,  Pa.  Born:  Jan.  29, 
1915,  Logan  County,  Ohio,  to 
Amos  and  Nannie  King  King. 
Died:  May  17,  1997,  Lewis- 
town,  Pa.  Survivors — daugh- 
ter: Carole  Grassmyer;  one 
grandchild,  2  great-grandchil- 
dren. Predeceased  by:  Harley 
G.  Headings  (husband).  Fu- 
neral: May  21,  Barrville  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Gerald 
Peachey,      Raymond  S. 


Peachey,  Paul  E.  Bender,  and 
Lester  Roth.  Burial:  New  Lan- 
caster Valley  Cemetery. 

Kuhns,  Lucinda  Wenger,  82, 
Chambersburg,  Pa.  Born:  Jan. 
3,  1915,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  to 
Morris  B.  and  Elsie  Rife 
Wenger.  Died:  May  18,  1997, 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  of  a  stroke. 
Survivors — daughters:  Lois 
Landis,  Hazel  Frey,  Julia 
Young;  brothers  and  sisters: 
Orville  and  Chester  V.  Wenger, 
Dorothy  Finafrock,  LuElla 
Crist;  7  grandchildren,  6  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased  by: 
Paul  Kuhns  (husband).  Funeral 
and  burial:  May  21,  Chambers- 
burg Mennonite  Church,  by 
Jerry  Roth  and  Preston  Frey. 

Leatherman,  Pauline  R.,  73, 
Hatfield,  Pa.  Born:  Aug.  8, 1923, 
New  Britain,  Pa.,  to  Franklin  L. 
and  Florence  Ruth  Leather- 
man.  Died:  May  16,  1997,  Soud- 
erton, Pa.  Survivors — brother 
and  sisters:  Roscoe  R.,  Kathryn 
Mininger,  Lois  L.  Musselman, 
Sarah  R.  Funeral  and  burial: 
May  20,  Line  Lexington  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Lowell  H.  Delp 
and  John  King. 


Mennonite  Central  Committee 

invites  applications  for  the  position  of: 

Director  of  Administration 
and  Resources 

This  position  carries  much  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  administrative  function  of  the  organization. 

Starting  date:  November  1,  1997 
Location:  Akron,  Pennsylvania 

Applications  will  be  accepted 
through  September  12,  1997. 

Direct  inquiries  and  applications  to: 
Dwight  McFadden,  MCC  Personnel, 
21  South  12th  Street,  PO  Box  500, 
Akron,  PA  17501-0500 
Phone:  717-859-1151  •  Fax:  717-859-2171 
email:  djm@mcc.org 


Mennonite 

Central 

Committee 


Mennonite  Central  Committee  and  MCC  U.S. 

21  South  12th  Street.  PO  Box  500,  Akron.  PA  17501-0500 
(717)859-1151  (717)859-3889 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada 

134  Plaza  Drive,  Winnipeg.  MB  R3T  5K9 
(204)  261-6381 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


Print  exactally  as  is 


Mind  you,  I've  not  sat  down,  counted,  or  done 
a  scientific  study  of  any  kind.  But  it  seems  that 
lately  Gospel  Herald  has  been  getting  more 
letters  that  end:  "You  can  use  this  in  'Readers 
Say'  but  only  if  you  print  it  exactly  as  is." 

My  first  temptation  is  to  do  "exactally"  that — 
complete  with  misspellings,  out-of-place 
commas,  and  dangling  participles.  Most  times  I 
resist,  because  I  know  that's  not  what  the 
writer  had  in  mind.  What  the  writer  is  afraid  of 
is  that  somehow  in  the  editing  process  we'll 
skew  the  message  of  the  letter,  maybe  even 
destroy  it  completely. 

Why  does  Gospel  Herald  edit  letters?  It's  not 
to  make  them  conform  to  the  editor's  theology 
or  views  about  the  church — the  charge  I  hear 
most  often.  Nor  is  it  to  make  them  more  con- 
troversial, a  charge  second  on  the  list.  Gospel 
Herald  edits  letters  for  two  reasons:  (1)  to  make 
them  as  clear  as  possible;  (2)  to  get  them  into 
print  as  soon  as  possible  given  our  limited 
amount  of  space. 

We  work  at  clarity  by  trying  to  determine 
what  one  point  the  writer  wants  to  make,  i.e., 
why  the  letter  was  written  in  the  first  place. 
Many  letter  writers,  wanting  to  be  nice  in  their 
disagreement  with  something  we've  printed, 
will  first  include  a  paragraph  about  what  they 
agree  with.  Then  comes  the  "but."  For  me, 
that's  the  signal  we're  at  the  main  point.  From 
there  on,  I  know  what  the  letter  is  about.  It's 
also  where  we  most  often  begin  a  letter  when 
we're  short  on  space.  As  a  result  some  writers 
feel  they've  been  made  to  look  more  negative 
than  they  really  are.  We  don't  want  that  to 
happen,  but  most  times  space  demands  that  we 
edit  right  to  the  heart  of  a  letter. 

Gospel  Herald  gives  as  much  space  as  it  does 
to  letters  because  we  believe  that  dialogue  is 
important  in  the  faith  community.  The  health 
and  future  of  any  group  is  best  served  by  a  free 
exchange  of  opinions  and  ideas.  In  the  church 
this  is  especially  true  for  testing  one's  beliefs, 
for  learning  how  others  put  their  faith  into 
practice,  and  for  considering  possible  responses 
to  the  many  challenges  our  world  brings  to  us. 

This  free  exchange  of  ideas  can  happen  in 
many  ways:  one-on-one  conversations,  small 
groups,  congregations,  area  conferences,  and 


churchwide  assemblies.  Letters  in  a  publication 
like  Gospel  Herald  make  it  possible  for  more 
people  from  a  broader  spectrum  across  the 
church  to  participate  in  this  exchange. 

Almost  any  topic  is  fair  game  as  a  subject  for 
letters  that  see  publication  in  "Readers  Say." 
We  prefer  that  they  comment  on  material  that's 
been  printed  in  Gospel  Herald  or  that  they  be 
about  issues,  trends,  or  opportunities  currently 
before  the  Mennonite  church.  We'll  also  use 
letters  about  other  letters,  though  we  limit  how 
long  such  an  exchange  goes  on,  lest  we  become 
a  public  bulletin  board  for  two  or  three  persons. 

Currently  we  also  limit  letters  about  that 
most  volatile  of  subjects  in  the  church: 
homosexuality.  We  will  use  letters  that 
comment  on  how  the  church  is  handling  the 
issue  of  homosexuality,  such  as  those  currently 
appearing  about  our  news  story  on  Franconia 
Conference's  continuing  to  designate  German- 
town  Mennonite  Church  as  an  "associate 
member."  However,  we  will  not  print  letters  on 
the  subject  of  homosexuality  per  se. 

That's  not  a  position  I'm  completely  comfort- 
able with.  If  a  church  is  to  benefit  from  a  free 
exchange  of  ideas,  that  exchange  should  be  on 
any  subject.  However,  because  of  the  highly 
emotional  atmosphere  that  accompanies  dis- 
cussions about  homosexuality,  the  Mennonite 
Church  General  Board  has  suggested  that 
these  discussions  happen  primarily  in  local 
settings  rather  than  in  denominational  forums. 
Gospel  Herald  has  decided  to  follow  this  sug- 
gestion— since  we  too  have  found  that  too  many 
people  don't  hear  anything  else  we  have  to  say 
after  we  print  material  on  this  subject. 

With  these  qualifications,  all  readers  are 
welcome  to  join  in  the  dialogue  that  takes  place 
each  week  in  "Readers  Say."  Please  keep  letters 
short  (400-450  words)  and  to  one  point.  Send 
them  to  "Readers  Say,"  Gospel  Herald,  616 
Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683.  E-mail: 
GHeraJd°/omph@mcimail.com 

However,  be  aware  that  we  will  correct  mis- 
spellings and  maybe  move  a  comma  or  two.  We 
also  reserve  the  right  to  edit  for  clarity  and 
length.  That  means  we  can't  agree  to  "print 
exactally  as  is." — jlp 
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Restorative  justice 
hits  big  time . . . 


The  church,  with  its  mandate  for  justice 
that  restores,  must  play  a  key  role  in 
maintaining  vision  and  values  when 
justice  is  managed  by  secular  systems. 


{    A    revolution  is  occurring  in  criminal 
f\  justice.  A  quiet,  grassroots,  seemingly 
A.  ^.unobtrusive,  but  truly  revolutionary 
movement  is  changing  the  nature,  the  very 
The  ideas  of  restorative  justice  are  migrating  from         fabric  of  our  work. 

the  margins  to  the  mainstream.  But  the  church  must         These  words  open  a  set  of  articles  being 
continue  to  pioneer  a  framework  in  which  victims,  published  by  the  U.S.  government's  National 

offenders,  and  communities  can  take  risks  that  the  Institute  of  Corrections  (NIC).  Eduardo  Bara- 
criminal  justice  system  might  be  afraid  to  allow.  jas  Jr>j  an  NIC  program  specialist,  claims  the 

changes  go  beyond  most  earlier  reforms  in 

  criminal  justice:  "What  is  occurring  now  is 

at  o/~t  tat  mTjTo  mcrrp  more  than  innovative,  it  is  truly  inventive." 

 Another  author  in  the  collection  acknowledges 

the  Mennonites'  key  role  in  this  movement  to- 
Michele  Hershberger:  ward  restorative  and  community  justice.  Who 

Could  you  not  keep  could  have  imagined? 

watch  one  hour?   6        We  have  come  a  long  way  since  Mennonite 

probation  officer  Mark  Yantzi  and  Mennonite 
MCC  beef  arrives  safely  Central  Committee  (MCC)  worker  Dave  Worth 

in  Nampo,  North  Korea  9     first  pushed  two  shaking  offenders  toward 

their  victims'  homes  in  Elmira,  Ont.,  in  1974. 
Mennonite  Voluntary  Service  Who  could  have  imagined,  when  we  began  our 

conducts  historic  retreat   10     version  of  VORP  (Victim  Offender  Recon- 


by 

Howard 
Zehr 


. . .  but  can  it  stay  true 
to  its  roots? 


ciliation  Program)  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  several 
years  later,  that  we  were  at  the  vanguard  of  a 
movement  with  the  potential  to  revolutionize 
justice? 

But  will  this  new  interest  prove  to  be  another 
passing  fad?  Will  it  truly  change  how  we 
approach  justice?  What  is  our  role — as  church, 
as  Mennonites,  as  individuals  involved  since 
the  early  years — now  that  restorative  justice 
has  all  this  attention? 

Paradoxically,  restorative  justice  is  moving 
from  a  peripheral  grassroots  movement  to 
center  stage,  its  ideas  migrating  from  the  mar- 
gins to  the  mainstream,  at  a  time  when  society 
has  reached  unprecedented  levels  of  punitive- 
ness. 

In  any  case,  the  philosophy  and  practice  of 
restorative  justice  are  now  being  discussed  and 
advocated  in  the  highest  circles: 

•  U.S.  Attorney  General  Janet  Reno  and  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Sandra  Day  O'Connor 
have  addressed  the  issue. 

•  The  National  Institute  of  Justice  and  the 
National  Institute  of  Corrections  have  been 
sponsoring  conferences  and  publications. 

•  Federal  funding  is  available  to  selected 
states  through  the  Balanced  and  Restorative 
Justice  Project. 

•  The  National  Institute  of  Corrections 
Academy  sponsored  a  nationwide  satellite 

What  is  restorative  justice? 

Justice  is  being  done  in  a  restorative  manner  when  the 

process: 

•  focuses  on  crime's  harms  rather  than  rules  broken; 

•  shows  equal  concern  for  victims  and  offenders  and 
involves  both; 

•  works  toward  restoring  victims,  empowering  them, 
and  responding  to  their  needs  as  the  victims  themselves 
see  them; 

•  supports  offenders  while  encouraging  them  to 
understand,  accept,  and  carry  out  their  obligations; 

•  recognizes  that  while  offenders'  obligations  may  be 
difficult,  they  should  not  be  intended  as  pain; 

•  provides  opportunities  for  direct  or  indirect  dialogue 
between  victims  and  offenders,  as  appropriate; 

•  finds  meaningful  ways  to  involve  the  community 
and  to  respond  to  causes  of  crime  in  the  community; 

•  encourages  collaboration  and  reintegration  rather 
than  coercion  and  isolation  for  the  offenders; 

•  pays  attention  to  unintended  consequences  arising 
from  restorative  justice  efforts; 

•  respects  all  parties — victims,  offenders,  and  justice 
colleagues. — Howard  Zehr 


teleconference  last  Dec.  12.  (It  was  particularly 
interesting  to  hear  panelists  discuss  the  philo- 
sophy in  terms  borrowed  directly  from  some  of 
us  wild-eyed  peacemaker  types!) 

•  Similarly,  the  Corrections  Services  of  Can- 
ada has  been  sponsoring  conferences  and  con- 
sultations on  restorative  justice  for  several 
years. 

This  high-level  interest,  however,  follows 
years  of  innovation  in  communities  and  states. 
VORPs  have  sprung  up  in  several  hundred 
communities.  For  several  years  Minnesota  has 
had  on  staff  a  restorative  justice  planner  to 
help  communities  invent  new  restorative  ap- 
proaches. Vermont  has  rethought  the  concept 
of  probation,  designing  a  "reparative  probation" 
system  for  nonviolent  offenses. 

Native  American  and  Canadian  communities 
are  finding  ways  to  implement  some  of  their 
traditional  approaches  and  values;  these  too 
are  being  viewed  as  part  of  a  restorative  justice 
framework. 

In  academic  and  consulting  fields,  numerous 
restorative  justice  institutes  and  programs 
are  emerging.  Some  criminology  books  have 
begun  to  identify  a  "peacemaking"  tradition  of 
criminology  that  incorporates  restorative 
justice. 

This  interest  in  restorative  justice  is  not 
limited  to  North  America.  Many  victim-offend- 
er reconciliation  programs  have  developed  in 
Europe.  Germany  has  several  hundred  such 
programs,  and  Finland  has  more  than  a 
hundred.  In  New  Zealand,  restorative  justice 
has  served  to  guide  and  help  shape  a  family 
group  conference  approach  rooted  in  indigenous 
Maori  tradition.  South  Africa's  law  commission 
is  seeking  to  write  a  juvenile  justice  code 
incorporating  restorative  principles. 

Genuine  dangers  lie  in  this  new  acceptance 
of  restorative  justice,  however.  What  if  the 
movement  is  peaking  too  soon,  before  sufficient 
groundwork  has  been  done?  There  is  much  we 
still  do  not  know,  much  we  still  have  not  tried. 
Are  the  principles  and  practices  established 
well  enough  to  meet  the  high  expectations 
people  will  inevitably  bring  to  a  movement 
gaining  broad  visibility?  As  institutional  efforts 
take  root,  will  they  stay  true  to  the  values?  Will 
institutions  be  willing  to  take  risks  to  experi- 
ment with  new  frontiers? 

Innovations  in  entrenched  systems  such  as 
criminal  justice  are  often  co-opted  and  diverted 
from  their  original  visions.  Terms  are  watered 
down,  old  approaches  are  justified  with  new 
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concepts,  and  programs  are  instituted  without  the 
necessary  value  base.  The  approaches  that  result 
either  don't  work  or  have  negative  consequences. 

These  processes  have  plagued  most  criminal  justice 
reform  efforts  and  will  likely  occur  again,  given  the 
immense  self-interest  in  maintaining  the  status  quo 
inherent  in  what  researchers  have  called  the 
"corrections-industrial  complex."  Alterations  are 
already  visible  within  "restorative  justice."  For 
example,  the  term  is  being  used  for  some  approaches 
that  seem  diametrically  opposed  to  restorative  values. 
Victim-offender  mediation  has,  on  occasion,  been  used 
to  punish  offenders  rather  than  to  provide  opportunities 
for  healing  and  resolution  to  both  victims  and  offenders. 

Given  these  factors,  the  danger  is  great  that  the 
movement  may  be  discredited.  Communities  may 
experiment  with  approaches  not  truly  restorative  or 
grounded  in  good  practice,  then  say,  "We  tried  that;  it 
doesn't  work." 

The  dangers  must  not  obscure  the  promise,  however. 
Research  on  programs  such  as  VORP  consistently  find 
high  levels  of  victim  and  offender  satisfaction.  Often  I 
have  heard  people  exclaim  that  restorative  justice,  for 
the  first  time,  provides  a  framework  for  hope  in  an 
otherwise  dismal  field.  Many  have  noted  it  provides  a 
way  of  organizing  and  lending  legitimacy  to  their  long- 
time feelings. 

Restorative  justice  is  not  new;  in  fact,  it  is  as  old 
as  most  people's  histories,  as  old  as  the  Bible. 
Restorative  justice  is  not  a  grand  system 
imposed  by  "experts"  but  has  profound  roots  in 
ordinary  people's  needs  and  experiences.  That  should 
provide  some  tenacity. 

Now  as  much  as  ever,  those  of  us  guided  by  Christ's 
model  of  salvation  and  peacemaking  are  needed.  The 
church,  with  its  mandate  for  justice  that  heals  and 
restores,  must  play  a  key  role  in  maintaining  the  vision 
and  values  of  restorative  justice  as  it  is  managed  by 


Donald  Montgomery  (at  left)  and  Yvonne  Cloud 
(cover)  are  serving  life  terms  in  prison.  They  are 
featured  in  Howard  Zehr's  book  Doing  Life:  Re- 
flections of  Men  and  Women  Serving  Life  Sentences 
(Good  Books,  1996).  "Issues  of  crime  and  justice  are 
near  the  top  of  America's  agenda  today,"  Zehr  writes 
in  the  introduction  of  the  book.  "Offenders  are  face- 
less enemies  who  embody  our  worst  fears.  Victims — 
if  we  think  about  them  at  all — become  planks  in  our 
campaigns,  pawns  in  the  judicial  and  political 
processes."  Restorative  justice,  in  its  true  form,  has 
profound  roots  in  ordinary  people's  lives. 

secular  systems.  The  church  too  must  con- 
tinue to  pioneer  and  to  provide  a  framework 
in  which  victims,  offenders,  and  communities 
can  take  risks  that  professionalized  systems 
too  often  are  afraid  to  allow. 

It  would  be  easy  to  conclude  that  we  have 
planted  the  seed,  others  have  begun  to  culti- 
vate it,  and  we  should  move  on  to  new  fields.  The 
seedling  is  still  young  and  insecurely  rooted,  however. 
While  we  cannot  own  it  or  control  its  growth,  we  must 
continue  to  nourish  and  shape  it  until  it  emerges  in  an 
authentic  form,  not  some  twisted  aberration.  A  faithful 
gardener  does  not  simply  plant  seeds  and  leave.  Our  job 
is  not  yet  over. 

Howard  Zehr  directs  Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S. 
Office  on  Crime  and  Justice  and  is  professor  of  sociology 
and  restorative  justice  at  Eastern  Mennonite  University  in 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 


How  to  become  involved 
in  restorative  justice 

The  following  are  some  suggestions  for  becoming  in- 
formed about  and  involved  in  restorative  justice: 

•  Study  restorative  justice  individually  or  with  a 
group.  Read  one  or  both  of  these  books,  considered 
"classics"  in  the  field:  Justice  That  Heals:  A  Biblical 
Vision  for  Victims  and  Offenders  by  Arthur  Boers; 
Changing  Lenses:  A  New  Focus  for  Crime  and  Justice 
by  Howard  Zehr. 

•  Borrow  free  of  charge  the  22-minute  video 
"Restorative  Justice:  Making  Things  Right,"  available 
in  English  and  Spanish,  from  any  MCC  office.  A  discus- 
sion guide  is  included. 

•  Sponsor  a  one-day  restorative  justice  workshop  for 
your  congregation  or  church  conference. 

•  Participate  in  a  church-based  VORP  training,  held 
periodically  in  Fresno,  Calif.,  and  Akron,  Pa. 

•  Join  the  Victim  Offender  Mediation  Association  to 
learn  about  current  developments  in  the  field. 

More  information  about  these  suggestions  is 
available  from  Lorraine  Stutzman  at  215  536-2733; 
e-mail:  amstutz@fast.net. 
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It  is  good  to  give  thanks  to  the 
Lord,  to  sing  praises  to  your 
name,  O  Most  High;  to  declare 
your  steadfast  love  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  your  faithfulness  by 
night. . . .  For  you,  O  Lord,  have 
made  me  glad. — Ps.  92:1-2,  4a 
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READERS  SAY 


I commend  Gospel  Herald  for 
sharing  the  testimony  of  Steve  Car- 
penter in  the  May  20  issue  (Who- 
ever Claims  to  Live  in  Him  Must 
Walk  as  Jesus  Did).  I  thank  Steve  for 
sharing  his  pilgrimage  leading  to  his 
convictions  about  military  service.  I 
praise  God  for  the  Spirit's  moving  in 
his  heart  during  his  years  in  the  Coast 
Guard  and  for  Carpenter's  efforts  in 
helping  to  relieve  the  needs  of  those  on 
remote  missionary  outposts  during  his 
military  service.  I  further  commend 
him  for  his  concern  for  those  of  us  who 
are  dismayed  to  learn  that  Mennonites 
are  accepting  active-duty  military 
people  into  their  membership.  Indeed, 
we  must  hold  onto  Christ's  teaching 
about  nonresistance. 
Gerald  Studer 
Lansdale,  Pa. 

I was  very  disappointed  to  read  the 
recommendation  that  the  new, 
merged  denomination  have  the 
name  "Mennonite  Church"  with  the 
periodical  name  The  Mennonite.  This  is 
a  lazy  and  uncreative  way  of  fashion- 
ing a  new  organizational  reality.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  which  suggests 
that  both  denominations  can  simply 
continue  business  as  usual. 

Please  choose  other  names,  not  one 
from  each  existing  denomination  as 
this  pedestrian,  horse-trading  arrange- 
ment offers.  Although  objections  could 
probably  be  found  to  any  suggestions,  I 
submit  that  a  precondition  of  the 
process  should  have  been  not  to  use 
any  existing  names.  I  am  a  member  of 
a  General  Conference  congregation  and 
have  been  employed  by  a  church- 
related  organization  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  for  16  years.  I  plead  with  the 
decision  makers  to  draw  on  the  spirit 
of  creativity  in  choosing  these  and 
other  names. 

David  Rempel  Smucker 
Akron,  Pa. 

Oops,  we  goofed!  The  Lancaster 
Mennonite  High  School  ad  in 
the  May  27  issue  of  Gospel 
Herald  says,  "Providing  on-campus 
living  since  1950."  Actually,  LMH  had 
students  living  on  campus  since  the 
school  began  in  September  of  1942. 
Our  apologies  to  alumni  who  resided 
on  the  LMH  campus  prior  to  con- 
struction of  the  current  dorm  facility 
which  opened  for  the  1949-1950  school 
year. 


The  Mennonite  Board  of  Education 
ad,  on  page  14  of  the  same  issue,  notes 
that  LMH  has  had  14  National  Merit 
Scholars  and  61  Commended  Students. 
These  numbers  relate  only  to  the  past 
10  years. 

Marlin  Groff 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

As  one  who  is  a  fourth-generation 
immigrant  and  who  helped  in 
settling  three  Laotian  boat 
people  in  our  community,  I  have  al- 
ways been  in  favor  of  regulated,  legal 
immigration  carried  out  under  a  well- 
defined,  comprehensive  policy.  I'm  not 
sure  if  our  government  is  or  ever  has 
been  capable  of  doing  this.  I  am  also 
sure  that  as  policy  has  changed,  it  has 
disappointed  some  people. 

I  also  believe  in  granting  political 
asylum  to  those  in  danger  of  physical 
harm.  Presently,  however,  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  illegal  immigration.  Recent 
news  reports  of  militant  Islamic  ter- 
rorism and  Russian  mafia  are  reasons 
that  come  to  mind. 

I  do  not  believe  in  doing  away  with 
all  immigration  policy  and  allowing  the 
whole  world  access  to  this  country  be- 
cause of  economic  hardship  in  their 
native  lands. 

I  am  not  sure  what  the  May  20  issue 
of  Gospel  Herald  is  advocating.  I  would 
welcome  a  clarification  of  the  stance  of 
the  editor  and  contributors.  I  am  open 
to  being  educated  on  the  subject. 
Larry  Esmonde 
Lima,  Ohio 

My  heart  aches  for  the  Menno- 
nite Church.  As  a  69-year-old 
who  grew  up  in  Franconia 
Conference,  I  never  anticipated  the  day 
the  conference  body  could  not  make  a 
decision  on  a  biblical  and  moral  issue 
on  which  the  Christian  church  has 
stood  firm  since  day  one. 

The  Mennonite  Church  at  Purdue 
'87  declared  the  homosexual  act  as  sin. 
Yet  several  congregations  in  the  Men- 
nonite Church  who  have  accepted  gays 
and  lesbians  in  covenanted  relation- 
ships have  been  given  associate  mem- 
bership by  their  conferences,  minus 
voting  privileges. 

An  editorial  in  the  May  6  issue  of 
Gospel  Herald  {Might  We  Have 
Found  Our  Way  Through?)  suggests 
this  decision  to  grant  associate  mem- 
bership might  be  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Rather,  is  this  not  a  time  to  "test  the 
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spirits,"  as  John  says,  "to  see  whether 
they  are  from  God"? 

Love,  compassion,  diversity,  and 
tolerance  seem  to  be  the  "in"  words  in 
the  Mennonite  Church  today.  Jesus  is 
the  all-loving  one  who  seemingly  does 
not  confront.  But  didn't  Jesus  practice 
tough  love?  He  didn't  condemn  the 
woman  taken  in  adultery,  but  he 
warned  her  to  leave  her  life  of  sin. 
Those  who  lessen  Jesus'  concern  for 
moral  purity  need  to  read  again  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Jesus  makes 
his  standard  higher  than  the  law. 
Just  by  "looking  lustfully  at  a 
woman,"  one  commits  adultery  (Matt. 
5:27-28). 

Family  unity,  too,  is  involved.  One  of 
Jesus'  hard  sayings  for  peaceful,  arbi- 
trating Mennonites  is  "Do  not  suppose 
I  have  come  to  bring  peace  to  the 
world.  I  did  not  come  to  bring  peace 
but  a  sword"  (Matt.  10:34-35). 

We  want  it  both  ways.  We  have 
acknowledged  that  the  homosexual  act 
is  sin.  But  we  don't  want  to  deal  with  it 
as  a  sin  issue.  We  are  rather  accepting 
dialogue,  mediation,  and  negotiation  as 
the  answer.  But  can  truth  be  nego- 
tiated? 

We  started  at  Purdue  '87  saying  the 
homosexual  act  is  sin,  but  let's  contin- 
ue to  dialogue.  Now  we  say,  yes  it's  sin, 
but  your  congregation  can  be  an  asso- 
ciate member.  How  long  does  a  congre- 
gation want  non-voting  status? 

Discipline  has  fallen  on  hard  times 
recently  in  the  Mennonite  Church.  We 
often  act  as  though  love  and  discipline 
are  at  odds.  Jesus  practiced  the  very 
opposite — he  linked  the  two. 

If  we  believe  practicing  homo- 
sexuality is  sin  as  we  as  a  church 
have  said,  then  are  we  loving  when  we 
do  not  confront  in  love?  Or  are  we 
guilty  of  being  false  shepherds  who 
promise  empty  hope?  The  writer  of 
Hebrews  says,  "Our  fathers  disci- 
plined us  for  a  little  while  as  they 
thought  best;  but  God  disciplines  us 
for  our  good,  that  we  may  share  in  his 
holiness"  (Heb.  12:10). 

I  pray  that  God  might  still  give  us 
the  opportunity  to  repent  and  choose 
life.  Loving  discipline  is  life  producing. 

Eugene  K.  Souder 

Grottoes,  Va. 

What  Do  You  Want  Me  to  Do 
for  You?  (May  13):  I'm  not 
certain  that  you  should  be 
asking  the  church  to  respond  to  these 


questions  of  Jesus.  So  many  of  us 
have  found  the  answer  to  these 
questions;  there  shouldn't  be  so  many 
unresolved  and  oft-times  debatable 
questions  as  though  Jesus  is  nowhere 
around. 

I  say  this  because  I  was  anointed  on 
Apr.  9,  when  seven  adults  and  two 
children  stood  around  me  as  I  knelt.  I 
was  terrified;  I  was  soon  to  go  in  for  an 
endoscopy.  I  had  fasted  and  prayed 
before  this,  because  the  pain  had 
become  so  unbearable  that  I  would 
wake  up  at  one  or  two  in  the  morning 
and  kneel  down.  This  posture  seemed 
to  alleviate  some  pain  since  I  also 
prayed. 

A  deep  peace  settled  over  me  as  I 
was  healed  physically,  emotionally, 
and  spiritually.  I  still  contend  with  this 
chronic  condition,  but  now  it  is  under 
control.  The  doctor  had  said  that  it 
may  have  been  cancer,  but  the  prayers 
of  the  saints  loosed  God's  hands. 

Norman  Teague 

Linville,  Va. 

In  the  May  27  issue  of  Gospel 
Herald,  Marlin  E.  Thomas  gave  us 
quite  a  litany  of  pettiness,  unloving 
attitudes,  unkindness,  and  pride 
(Turning  Abusive  Conflicts  into 
Opportunities  for  Reconciliation). 
It  is  unthinkable  to  me  that  this  kind 
of  behavior  could  raise  its  ugly  head  in 
a  Christian  church.  It  appears  that 
what  is  needed  is  not  conflict  resolu- 
tion but  a  referee. 

Perhaps  I  am  slow  in  catching  on, 
but  in  50  years  I  have  never  felt  such 
attitudes  in  my  congregation.  Maybe  if 
I  were  more  devout,  I  could  conjure  up 
imaginary  slights  and  animosities  to 
fester  in  my  mind.  Perhaps  my  con- 
gregation's "problem"  is  that  we  love 
the  Lord  and  we  love  each  other. 
Eber  Martin 
North  Lima,  Ohio 


Pontius'  Puddle 


As  a  lifetime  observer  of  cooper- 
ation among  Mennonites  who 
were  once  estranged,  I  rejoice  to 
see  this  day  when  the  Mennonite 
Church  (MC)  and  the  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church  (GCMC)  are 
committed  to  a  process  of  integration.  I 
rejoice  even  more  to  discover  (like  John 
on  Patmos)  a  great  multitude  of  new 
Anabaptist  Christians  from  many 
tribes,  peoples,  and  tongues,  standing 
among  us  and  cheering  us  on. 

The  Integration  Committee  has  done 
well.  It  appears  that  the  new  name 
they  will  be  recommending  to  us  this 
summer  in  Winnipeg  and  Orlando  will 
be  "Mennonite  Church."  For  two 
reasons,  I  believe  that  name  should  not 
stand  alone: 

1.  "Mennonite  church"  is  the  generic 
term  for  all  Mennonites  and  should  be 
reserved  for  the  total  denomination  of 
all  Mennonites  everywhere. 

2.  In  English  syntax,  proper  singular 
nouns  are  not  used  in  a  sentence  with- 
out an  article — the  indefinite  "a"  or  the 
definite  "the." 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  "Mennonite 
Church,"  while  perhaps  not  arrogant, 
is  presumptuous,  especially  if  we  hope 
to  win  friends  among  our  brothers  and 
sisters  who  also  call  themselves  Men- 
nonites. I  also  believe  that  if  we  claim 
the  generic  name  as  our  own  property, 
we  will  need  to  say  "o  Mennonite 
Church"  or  "the  Mennonite  Church," 
and  we  will  be  obligated  again  and 
again  to  designate  which  Mennonite 
church  we  are  talking  about — all  Men- 
nonites, or  the  specific  newly  integrat- 
ed group. 

I  would  like  to  affirm  and  build  on 
the  current  recommendation  by  sug- 
gesting the  name  "Mennonite 
Church — General  Conference."  Or  is 
there  a  better  designation? 

J.  Herbert  Fretz 

Goshen,  Ind. 
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Questions  Jesus  asked  (9): 

Could  you  not 


keep  watch 


In  a  tension  between  discipleship  and 
grace,  we  either  live  out  commitment  on 
the  strength  of  our  good  intentions  or 
throw  ourselves  on  the  mercy  of  God. 

by  Michele  Hershberger 


I have  had  a  horrible  time  writing  this 
article.  That's  a  scary  thing  to  admit  up 
front,  except  that  it  is  the  point  of  the  lesson 
God  taught  me.  I  asked  God  to  show  me  some 
truth  that  I  could  apply  to  my  life  through 
Mark  14:32-42,  the  passage  in  which  Jesus 
asks  his  disciples  in  the  garden,  "Could  you  not 
keep  watch  one  hour?"  God  did  answer  my 
prayer,  but  in  a  way  that  came  as  a  complete 
surprise  to  me. 

When  I  accepted  this  assignment,  I  decided  to 
do  thorough  research.  Like  a  mountain  climber 
preparing  for  the  ascent,  I  packed  my  bags  well. 
I  perused  the  commentaries,  scoured  the 
lexicons,  devoured  books  on  related  topics,  and 
carefully  studied  each  phrase  of  the  Scripture 
at  hand. 

I  was  determined  to  do  a  great  job  for  the 
Lord,  willing  to  take  whatever  time  and  effort 
was  needed  to  produce  a  new  word  on  this 
ancient  story  of  Jesus  with  his  disciples  in  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane.  I  even  prayed  a  prayer 
of  humility,  lest  I  allowed  a  bit  of  misguided 
motivation  to  creep  into  my  efforts. 

I  worked  and  I  worked  and  I  worked.  And  I 
fell  flat  on  my  face.  Dry  as  a  bone. 

Finally,  after  weeks  of  frustration  and  fruit- 
less efforts  over  words  that  would  not  come,  I 
cried  out  to  God  in  desperation,  "Lord,  should  I 
just  call  up  J.  Lome  and  tell  him  I  can't  do  it?  I 
just  can't  do  this!" 

Then  I  turned  to  the  Scripture  again,  looking 
over  each  word  of  the  familiar  story.  Jesus  told 
the  disciples  to  watch  and  pray  so  they  would 
not  fall  into  temptation.  Jesus  told  them  to 
watch  and  pray.  I  stopped  dead  in  my  tracks.  I 
had  studied  the  Scriptures  but  hadn't  obeyed 
them.  I  had  not  watched,  and  I  had  not  prayed. 

In  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  Jesus  and 
Peter,  James,  and  John  were  put  to  the  test. 
For  Jesus,  the  garden  experience  was  the 
fullest  realization  of  the  meaning  of  his  sub- 
mission to  God.  Although  the  cross  brought 
immense  pain  and  suffering,  Jesus'  greatest 


inner  struggle  was  here.  The  three  disciples 
were  also  facing  a  time  of  testing.  The  garden 
for  them  represented  the  beginning  of  this  test, 
a  time  in  which,  like  Jesus,  they  could  have 
prayed  for  strength  for  the  difficulties  ahead. 
Unlike  Jesus,  they  failed  to  see  the  danger  just 
up  the  road  or  their  great  need  for  help. 

Mark  contrasts  Jesus'  agonized  submission  to 
God's  will  with  the  disciples'  inability  to  remain 
watchful.  The  scene  presents  two  examples,  two 
ways  of  responding  to  the  tests  of  life — the  way  of 
Jesus  and  the  way  of  the  disciples.  From  this 
comparison,  we  can  learn  how  to  watch  and  pray. 

Jesus'  way.  Jesus  was  awake  to  the  moment 
and  alert  to  the  spiritual  battle  that  was  about 
to  take  place.  Even  if  he  had  not  been  able  to 
know  the  future  su- 
pernaturally  (he  had 
predicted  his  death 
many  times),  he  could 
see  the  natural  pro- 
gression of  his  radical 
message  of  love.  He 
threatened  the  pow- 
ers, and  they  had  to 
get  rid  of  him. 

That's  why  he 
was  so  scared 
when  he  walked 
into  the  garden.  With 
remarkable  candid- 
ness,  he  told  the  three 
disciples  of  the  mortal 
anguish  that  almost 
consumed  him.  His 
words — coming  from 
Ps.  42:6,  11  and  Ps. 
43:5 — portrayed  his 
horror  and  fear  of  the 
upcoming  hour:  "I  am 
deeply  grieved,  even 
to  death."  He  knew 
this  was  the  greatest 
battle  of  his  life. 

Knowing  what  was 
coming,  Jesus  turned 
to  God  for  help. 
"Abba,"  he  cried, 
using  an  intimate 
term  that  Jewish  chil- 
dren reserve  for  their 
fathers.  That  word, 
coupled  with  Jesus' 
prostrate  form  on  the 
ground,  spoke  vol- 
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one  hour? 


umes  about  what  was  going  on  inside.  Jesus 
knew  that  he  could  not  face  the  coming  trial 
alone.  It  was  more  agony  than  he  could  endure. 
It  was  not  so  much  the  physical  suffering  of  the 
cross,  as  severe  as  that  would  be,  but  the 
realization  that,  at  least  for  a  brief  moment,  God 
would  turn  his  back  on  him.  That  was  the  cup  he 
was  about  to  drink,  the  cup  of  the  wrath  of  God 
(Jer.  49:12,  Isa.  51:17).  To  face  that  wrath  alone 
was  too  much  for  Jesus  to  bear. 

The  struggle  was  so  intense  that  Jesus 
prayed  what  he  knew  was  a  contradiction  in 
terms:  "Father,  for  you  all  things  are  possible; 
remove  this  cup  from  me."  All  things  are  by 
definition  possible  for  omnipotence.  But  it  was 
not  possible  for  Jesus  to  be  Christ  and  avoid 

this  cup — the  cross. 

Thus,  for  a  brief 
moment,  Jesus  set  his 
human  will  against  his 
Father's.  It  was  a 
needed  step  in  the 
process  of  waking  up  to 
the  spiritual  battle 
ahead.  Yet  a  higher  will 
within  him,  also  his 
own,  found  expression: 
"Not  what  I  want,  but 
what  you  want."  The 
battle  of  wills  was  over. 

Finally,  in  the  midst 
of  his  own  agony,  Jesus 
was  awake  to  the  needs 
of  others.  Here  in  the 
garden,  Jesus  cared 
deeply  for  Peter, 
James,  and  John.  He 
did  not  bring  them  to 
this  secluded  spot  to 
pray  for  him  but  to 
watch  and  pray  for 
themselves:  "that  you 
may  not  come  into  the 
time  of  trial."  The 
temptation  here  is  not 
to  any  specific  sin  but 
the  invitation  to  be 
untrue  to  God  when  the 
pressure  was  on.  Three 
times  he  returned  to 
find  them  sleeping,  and 
while  his  questions  to 
them  may  have  felt 
harsh,  it  was  their 
spiritual  state  that  he 
was  concerned  about. 


The  disciples'  way.  Unlike  Jesus,  the 
disciples  were  not  awake  to  the  moment.  They 
did  not  respond  to  the  events  around  them  with 
spiritually  open  eyes.  The  very  verb  Jesus  used 
here,  gregoreite  (watch),  should  have  reminded 
them  of  his  parable  of  the  door-keeper  (Mark 
13:34-37).  The  task  of  the  door-keeper  was  to 
watch  or  to  stay  mentally  alert,  and  the  Lord 
rounded  off  the  parable  by  giving  this  as  a 
general  command  to  his  disciples. 

Not  sensing  the  danger  around  the  bend, 
the  disciples  held  no  particular  fear  that 
night.  Despite  the  unusual  events  of  the 
evening,  Judas'  strange  departure,  and  the 
obvious  tension  in  the  city,  the  disciples  seemed 
undisturbed  and  even  sleepy.  Perhaps  the  very 
tension  and  unusual  events  caused  emotional 
fatigue.  Perhaps  the  disciples  slept  as  a  re- 
action to  emotional  overload. 

However,  part  of  their  inability  to  watch 
came  from  an  attitude  of  boastfulness.  They 
didn't  need  to  watch.  All  three  had  previously 
made  great  claims  about  their  ability  to  follow 
Jesus.  In  Mark  10:39,  James  and  John  assured 
Jesus  that  they  were  able  to  drink  the  cup  that 
he  would  drink.  Little  did  they  know  that  this 
cup  of  suffering  was  being  poured  out  this  very 
night.  Had  they  foreseen  the  coming  events  and 
their  immediate  future,  they  would  have 
prayed  like  Jesus,  "If  it  is  your  will,  Father, 
take  this  cup  away." 

Peter  promised  two  things  that  evening  and 
proclaimed  them  with  self-confidence.  "Even 
though  all  become  deserters,  I  will  not,"  he  said 
to  Jesus  (Mark  14:29).  Later  he  said,  "Even 
though  I  must  die  with  you,  I  will  not  deny  you" 
(Mark  14:31).  Confident  in  their  own  ability  to 
handle  whatever  trials  would  come  their  way, 
Peter  and  the  others  had  no  need  to  watch. 

Thus  they  did  not  sense  an  urgent  need  to 
pray.  They  had  stated  their  complete  loyalty  to 
Jesus  and  believed  that  was  enough.  The 
disciples'  prayers  did  not  echo  Jesus'  words 
because  there  was  no  struggle  of  wills.  Their 
own  wills,  masked  by  the  cover  of  good  inten- 
tions, reigned  supreme. 

Jesus  defined  the  problem  by  saying,  "The 
spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak."  A 
perfect  definition  of  "good  intentions,"  this 
phrase  portrayed  the  essence  of  the  problem. 
The  disciples  sincerely  desired  to  be  obedient, 
but  they  were  counting  on  themselves,  their 
flesh,  for  the  strength  to  accomplish  the  task 
ahead.  Performance  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  (continued 
will.  The  same  Peter  who  said  he  would  die  for  on  page  8) 
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England's  Muslim  worshipers 
may  soon  outnumber  Anglicans 

Within  a  few  years,  Muslim  worship- 
ers may  outnumber  Anglicans  in  En- 
gland. 

The  number  of  practicing  Muslim 
adults  in  England  is  growing  annually 
by  30,000,  while  the  usual  Sunday  at- 
tendance for  the  Church  of  England 
shows  a  fall  of  14,000  a  year.  On  pres- 
ent trends,  there  will  be  760,000  Mus- 
lim attenders  and  756,000  Anglican  at- 
tendee in  2002. 

A  Church  of  England  spokesperson 
said  that  1.47  million  adults  were  list- 
ed on  church  rolls  in  1995  and  that  this 
was  a  better  measure  of  support  than 
usual  Sunday  attendance. — ENI 

Peace  laureates  sign  proposal 
to  limit  international  arms  sales 

Eight  Nobel  peace  laureates  met  in 
New  York  City  on  May  30  to  sign  a 
"Code  of  Conduct"  they  hope  will  be- 
come the  basis  for  an  international 
arms  control  agreement. 


The  International  Code  of  Conduct 
on  Arms  Transfer  is  necessary,  said 
Oscar  Arias,  former  president  of  Costa 
Rica  and  convenor  of  his  fellow  peace 
laureates,  because  "the  poor  of  the 
world  are  crying  out  for  schools  and 
doctors,  not  guns  and  generals." 

The  code  would  govern  the  sale  of  all 
arms  transfers,  including  conventional 
weapons  and  munitions,  military  and 
security  training,  and  sensitive  mili- 
tary and  dual-use  technologies. 

Nobel  peace  laureates  attending  the 
signing  included  the  Dalai  Lama,  Elie 
Wiesel,  Oscar  Arias,  East  Timor  inde- 
pendence leader  Jose  Ramos-Horta, 
and  Northern  Ireland  peace  activist 
Betty  Williams.  Three  organizations 
that  have  received  the  Nobel  prize  were 
also  present:  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  Amnesty  International, 
and  International  Physicians  for  the 
Prevention  of  Nuclear  War.  Several 
other  Nobel  peace  laureates  were  un- 
able to  attend  but  sent  supporting 
statements.  — J.  Ron  Byler,  AFSC 


U.S.  Christians  urge  swifter 
government  action  on  climate 

A  20,000-strong  petition  calling  for 
urgent  action  to  combat  the  global 
threat  of  climate  change  has  been  pre- 
sented by  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  (NCC)  to  Timothy  Wirth,  the 
State  Department's  representative  in 
international  climate  change  negotia- 
tions. 

The  petition,  part  of  an  international 
campaign  on  climate  change  coordinat- 
ed by  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
was  presented  on  May  1 7  to  Wirth  at  a 
conference  sponsored  by  the  Eco-Jus- 
tice  Working  Group  of  the  NCC. 

Many  scientists  believe  that  climate 
change  is  likely  to  result  in  new,  erratic 
weather  patterns,  the  disappearance  of 
entire  species,  and  rising  sea  levels. 

In  addition  to  calling  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment to  reduce  greenhouse  gas 
emissions  and  initiate  public  debate  on 
risks  of  climate  change,  the  signers  also 
said  they  were  prepared  to  reduce  their 
own  energy  consumption. — ENI 


Could  you  not  keep  watch  one  hour? 


(continued        Jesus  couldn't  even  stay  awake  one  hour  for 

from  page  7)  him. 

The  disciples  were  depending  on  their  old 
nature  to  empower  their  new  life.  Jesus  gave 
indication  of  this  when  he  called  Peter,  "the 
Rock,"  by  his  old  name,  "Simon,  Sinking 
Sand."  Mark  alluded  to  their  helplessness  by 
using  passive  verbs  to  describe  their  fate: 
"their  eyes  were  very  heavy."  The  problem 
was  something  beyond  their  control. 

Why  did  Jesus  ask,  "Could  you  not  keep 
watch  one  hour?"  If  the  poor  disciples 
could  not  help  themselves  due  to  the 
weakness  of  the  flesh,  why  did  Jesus  expect 
anything  more?  Was  he  surprised  at  their 
drowsiness?  Was  he  calling  them  to  an  even 
higher  commitment  than  what  they  had  previ- 
ously made?  Was  he  calling  them  to  put  their 
commitment  into  his  hands? 

Jesus'  question  holds  a  tension  between 
grace  and  discipleship,  between  human 
reality  and  our  longing  for  God.  I  have  always 
been  amazed  that  the  disciples  could  sleep 
after  seeing  their  beloved  friend  in  such  deep 
agony.  How  could  they  have  slept?  Yet  I  live 
with  the  reality  that  Jesus  has  caught  me 


sleeping.  I  walk  among  people  who  are  living 
in  quiet  desperation,  their  agony  just  as  real 
as  Jesus'.  I  live  in  a  world  crying  out  in  sheer 
panic  for  basic  needs,  for  justice,  for  some- 
thing to  stop  the  pain  inside.  And  I  sleep 
through  it  all.  Sometimes  I  sleep  because 
looking  at  it  all  is  more  than  I  can  bear. 

We  live  in  this  tension  between  discipleship 
and  grace.  We  either  try  to  live  out  our 
commitments  on  the  strength  of  our  good 
intentions  or  we  throw  ourselves  on  the  mercy 
seat  because  we  know  we  can't  do  what  God 
has  called  us  to  do.  It  is  then  that  we  give  up 
control,  that  we  become  spiritually  awake, 
that  we  are  given  the  power  to  stay  awake. 

When  I  began  to  write  this  article,  I  was  in 
control.  I  was  determined  to  do  the  job  well, 
and  the  reading  of  books  and  other  intellectual 
pursuits  were  all  admirable  endeavors.  Jesus 
merely  smiled  at  me  and  my  attempts  and 
said,  "I'll  be  back  in  about  an  hour." 

Michele  Hershberger  is  project  associate  for 
The  Giving  Project  and  part-time  seminary 
student  at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary,  Elkhart,  Ind.  She  is  the  mother  of 
three  children. 
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MCC  beef  shipment  arrives  safely  in  Nampo,  North  Korea 


Akron,  Pa.  (MCC)— Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  (MCC)  canned  beef — 
199,503  pounds  of  it — arrived  safely  in 
Nampo,  North  Korea,  on  May  18.  The 
meat  is  valued  at  about  $400,000 
(U.S.). 

The  meat's  arrival  is  timely.  A  June 
4  Associated  Press  report  indicates 
North  Korea's  rationing  system,  as 
meager  as  it  is — allotting  just  a  daily 
half-bowl  of  rice  per  person — is  on  the 
verge  of  collapse.  Government  rations 
are  expected  to  run  out  by  June  20,  and 
the  rationing  system  has  already 
stopped  working  in  half  of  the  country's 
10  distribution  areas. 

The  United  Nations  estimates  some 
4.7  million  North  Koreans — a  fifth  of 
the  population — risk  starvation  this 
summer  without  massive  food  aid. 

Several  international  aid  agencies, 
including  MCC,  are  responding  to  the  sit- 
uation. MCC  partner  agency  CARITAS- 


North  Korean  women  receive  rice 
allotments  at  a  distribution  center. 
Half  of  the  10  centers  recently  closed 
because  of  lack  of  government  rice, 
which  is  expected  to  run  out  completely 
by  June  20.  An  MCC  shipment  of 
almost  200,000  pounds  of  beef  arrived 
in  Nampo,  North  Korea,  on  May  18. 


Hong  Kong  arranged  the  canned  beef 
shipment,  and  another  agency  is  han- 
dling distribution.  The  meat  will  help 
feed  some  114,500  hungry  people  for  15 
days  in  the  provinces  of  North  Hwanghae 
and  Kangwon. 

Worse  than  Ethiopia's  crisis. 
North  Korea's  food  shortage  is  worse 
than  Ethiopia's  in  the  1980s.  Ethiopia's 
food  crisis  affected  a  small  segment  of 
the  population,  while  in  North  Korea 
shortages  are  spread  among  22  million 
people.  Many  North  Koreans  are  trying 
to  survive  on  their  dwindling  rice  ra- 
tion plus  whatever  food  they  can  grow 
or  forage. 


The  food  shortages  are  due  to  disas- 
trous floods  in  1995  and  1996  and  years 
of  poor  crop  yields.  The  crisis  is  expect- 
ed to  last  at  least  through  October, 
when  the  new  harvest  will  be  ready.  In 
addition  to  the  canned  beef,  MCC  pro- 
vided $150,000  (U.S.)  to  purchase  corn 
and  rice  in  Vietnam.  These  grains  were 
sent  to  North  Korea  in  April. 

In  Canada,  MCC  worked  with  Cana- 
dian Foodgrains  Bank  to  ship  13,500 
metric  tons  of  red  spring  wheat.  The 
shipment  left  on  May  28  and  is  expect- 
ed to  arrive  in  North  Korea  by  about 
June  20.  The  wheat  is  valued  at  $3.2 
million  (U.S.). 


Newly-integrated  Mennonite  Voluntary  Service 
conducts  historic  binational  retreat 


Knob  Noster,  Mo.  (CHM-MBM) — 
Nearly  130  volunteers  and  staff  mem- 
bers gathered  here  the  last  week  in 
May  for  the  first-ever  binational  re- 
treat for  the  integrated  Mennonite  Vol- 
untary Service  program  (MVS).  MVS  is 
a  new  joint  venture  of  the  Commission 
on  Home  Ministries  of  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church  and 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  of  the 
Mennonite  Church. 

MVSers  traveled  from  all  over  North 
America  to  the  retreat.  The  theme  for 
the  five-day  event,  "Coming  Together," 
focused  on  the  integration  of  the  volun- 
teer programs. 

Broken  glass  into  pendants.  For 
both  staff  and  volunteers,  this  first  bi- 
national retreat  was  something  of  an 
experiment.  It  was  the  first  time  all  of 
the  MVSers  in  North  America  would  be 
in  one  place,  along  with  staff  workers 
from  both  the  Newton  and  Elkhart  of- 
fices. Based  upon  volunteers'  evalua- 
tions, however,  it  appears  that  the  larg- 
er format  was  a  success. 

"[It  helped]  to  connect  again  with  the 
broad  vision  of  VS,"  one  participant 
said. 

"The  experience  of  hearing  stories 
from  across  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada is  extremely  inspiring,"  another 
said. 

Kathy  Goering  Reid,  pastor  of  the 
Austin  (Tex.)  Mennonite  Church,  and 
Nelia  Kimbrough,  an  ordained  pastor  in 
the  Methodist  Church  and  a  member  of 
the  Patchwork  Community  in  Evans- 
ville,  Ind.,  served  as  speakers  for  the 
group.  By  helping  volunteers  fashion 


pendants  of  broken  glass  with  a  cross  su- 
perimposed on  it  and  through  small- 
group  Bible  studies,  the  two  women  fo- 
cused on  the  ways  that  humans  make  up 
one  community,  regardless  of  our  ethnic, 
geographic,  or  denominational  origin. 

"There  are  a  good  many  of  us  who 
think  that  integration  is  going  to  be  a 
simple  matter  of  saying  the  two  denom- 
inations are  now  one,"  Goering  Reid 
said.  "It's  not  that  easy.  We  have  many 
points  of  understanding  and  history 
that  are  integrated  already,  but  we  still 
need  to  intentionally  work  at  becoming 
one  ...  on  the  level  of  voluntary  service 
and  the  denominations  as  a  whole." 

Kimbrough,  who  is  a  working  artist, 
invited  each  of  the  units  to  look  around 
their  neighborhoods  for  broken  glass  to 
bring  with  them  to  the  retreat.  She 
spoke  to  the  group  about  the  broken- 
ness  within  themselves  and  the  people 
with  whom  the  volunteers  work.  The 
unit  houses  then  poured  out  their  bro- 
ken glass  on  the  floor  of  the  meeting 
area  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  to  symbol- 
ize the  healing  offered  by  Jesus.  It  was 
from  these  broken  pieces  of  glass  that 
the  MVSers  were  invited  to  make  pen- 
dants to  remind  them  of  their  own  bro- 
kenness  as  well  as  the  healing  offered 
by  the  cross. 

MVS  volunteer  assignments  range 
from  working  to  abolish  the  death  pen- 
alty in  the  state  of  California  to  caring 
for  patients  in  the  final  stages  of  AIDS. 
Other  volunteers  serve  as  teachers  in 
inner-city  alternative  schools  and  after 
school  care  centers  for  homeless  chil- 
dren.— Christy  Risser 
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An  86-year-old  Mennonite  woman, 
founder  of  17  organizations,  received 
her  high  school  diploma  on  June  8.  Alta 
Schrock,  a  member  of  Springs  (Pa.)  Men- 
nonite Church,  was  not  allowed  to  graduate 
from  high  school  in  1931  because  she 
missed  a  semester  in  her  senior  year  due  to 
poor  health.  Schrock  has  since  received  a 
master's  degree  from  Kent  State  University 
and  a  doctorate  from  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. In  addition,  she  has  received  several 
honorary  doctorates  and  has  taught  at  four 
colleges  and  universities,  including  Goshen 
(Ind.)  College.  Schrock,  a  scholar  well- 
known  for  her  efforts  to  preserve  Appala- 
chian culture  and  art,  started  the  Spruce 
Forest  Artisan  Village,  Springs  Museum, 
Springs  Folk  Festival,  and  several  publica- 
tions. 

In  January,  the  area  school  board  un- 
animously approved  awarding  the  long- 
overdue  document  to  Schrock.  The  board's 
presiding  officer  Tom  Green,  also  Schrock's 
grand-nephew,  gave  his  aunt  her  degree 
during  the  graduation  ceremony. 

— The  Greensburg  Tribune-Review 

Once  a  month  for  nearly  three  years, 

Chima  Ozor  has  gone  into  her  kitchen  and 
made  dinner  for  more  than  100  people, 
some  of  them  homeless. 

That's  on  top  of  raising  five  children; 
helping  in  her  church,  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.) 
Mennonite  Church;  and  holding  down  a  full- 
time  job  as  a  clinical  technologist  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  Student  Health 
Center.  "By  myself,  I  would  get  tired,  but  I 
thank  God  for  his  grace,"  says  Ozor. 

Ozor  first  got  involved  with  the  area  food 
program  ten  years  ago.  Her  work  is  part  of 
a  weekly  schedule  of  meals  for  the  home- 
less provided  by  area  churches  through  the 
shelter  association  and  a  hunger  coalition. 
Three  years  ago  Ozor  adopted  the  third 
Sunday  of  the  month  as  her  day  to  prepare 
meals. 

Born  in  Nigeria,  Ozor  attended  college  in 
England  and  came  to  the  United  States 
when  her  husband  began  a  doctoral  pro- 
gram at  University  of  Michigan.  Her  hus- 
band is  now  pastor  of  the  Ann  Arbor  Men- 
nonite Church. — Ann  Arbor  News 


'Mission  Vespers'  brought  together  10 

Virginia  Mennonite  Conference  congre- 
gations from  November  1996-May  1997. 
Members  of  Ridgeway,  Community, 
Harrisonburg,  Lindale,  Zion,  Trissels, 
Dayton,  Mount  Clinton,  and  Zion  Hill 
Mennonite  churches  gathered  once  a  month 
at  Park  View  Mennonite  Church  in  Harri- 
sonburg In  hear  of  mission  work  taking 
place  around  the  world.  Recent  and  current 
mission  workers  told  stories  and  answered 
questions  about  their  work.  The  Middle 
East,  Nepal,  India,  West  Africa,  and  China 
were  featured  in  the  monthly  gatherings. 
— Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
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Beyond  do,  re,  mi: 

Granddaughter  of  von  Trapps  goes  to  seminary 


Harrisonburg,  Va.  (EMU) — There  is 
much  more  to  Elizabeth  Anne  Fran- 
chise Margaret  Gobertina  von  Trapp 
Walker,  a  student  in  the  master  of  arts 
in  church  leadership  program  at  East- 
ern Mennonite  Seminary,  than  her  fa- 
mous grandparents. 

But  that's  usually  the  first  thing  people 
want  to  know  about  when  they  meet  her. 
Her  father,  Rupert  von  Trapp,  was  the 
oldest  son  of  Georg  and  Maria  von  Trapp, 
immortalized  in  The  Sound  of  Music. 

Tizzie  Walker,  as  she  has  been 
known  since  her  brother  tripped 
on  the  pronunciation  of  Eliza- 
beth, was  seven  when  the  musical 
based  on  the  life  of  her  family  came  out 
on  Broadway.  As  a  youth  growing  up  in 
Rhode  Island,  she  disliked  the  atten- 
tion her  name  created.  Now,  however, 
she  has  been  able  to  "give  it  to  God  to 
use,"  which  in  turn  has  given  her  "a 
sense  of  freedom,"  Walker  says. 


Working  as  a  seamstress  from  her 
home  the  past  10  years,  she  decided  to 
pursue  seminary  studies  largely 
through  the  encouragement  and  men- 
toring of  her  pastor.  She  grew  up  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  became 
involved  in  the  charismatic  Catholic 
movement.  She  now  worships  with  a 
Methodist  congregation  in  Charlottes- 
ville, Va.  She  credits  her  grandparents 
for  modeling  a  deep  faith  in  God,  leav- 
ing the  familiarity  of  Europe  for 
singing  engagements,  and  an  eventual 
permanent  move  to  the  United  States 
in  1939. 

Besides  being  active  in  church,  she  is 
already  a  certified  lay  speaker  in  the 
United  Methodist  Church,  which  means 
she  could  be  asked  to  fill  in  for  any  pas- 
tors in  her  district.  She  once  had  two 
minutes'  notice  when  her  pastor  sud- 
denly became  ill  on  Sunday  morning. 
Fortunately,  she  had  a  sermon  pre- 
pared which  she  gave  with  no  notes. 

Walker  commutes  to  the  semi- 
nary on  the  Eastern  Mennonite 
University  campus  from  Char- 
lottesville, where  she  lives  with 
her  husband,  Vern,  the  assis- 
tant farm  manager  of  a  dairy 
operation.  Walker  says  she 
doesn't  mind  the  hour-long 
drive,  though,  because  of  the 
beautiful  view  from  atop  Afton 
Mountain  and  because  she  can 
spend  the  time  in  reflection  and 
prayer. 


_L  r 


Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  student  Tizzie 
Walker  acknowledges  but  doesn't  play  up  her 
relationship  to  the  famous  Austrian  von  Trapp 
family  featured  in  The  Sound  of  Music. 


lo  the  inevitable  questions 
about  her  family,  Walker 
responds  that  although 
music  fills  her  soul,  she  is  not  a 
brilliant  singer.  Also,  she  noted, 
the  Broadway  and  movie  ver- 
sions of  The  Sound  of  Music  are 
fairly  accurate,  although  they 
compress  several  years  of  ac- 
tion into  several  months. 

And  why  does  she  have  so 
many  names?  She  is  named 
Anne  for  her  godmother  and 
Francoise  because  she  was  born 
on  the  feast  of  St.  Francis  de 
Sales.  Margaret  is  her  confir- 
mation name,  after  her  sponsor; 
Gobertina  is  a  Latin  family 
name;  von  Trapp  is  her  maiden 
name;  and  Walker  is  her  mar- 
ried name. — Hannah  Miller 
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Building  fund  crosses  halfway  point. 

North  Newton,  Kan.  (MCC) — Contri- 
butions and  commitments  to  Mennonite 
Central  Committee's  new  regional  facility 
fund  drive  in  North  Newton,  Kan.,  have 
reached  $225,000.  Bru-Den  Construction 
workers  have  begun  installation  of  sewer 
utilities  on  the  future  site  of  the  center 
(pictured  at  left).  When  $400,000  has  been 
raised,  construction  will  begin  on  the 
volunteer  activity  center,  material  re- 
sources warehouse,  and  MCC  Central 
States  regional  offices.  Total  capital  bud- 
get for  the  project  is  $750,000.  Ground- 
breaking could  occur  in  the  early  fall. 


'We  cannot  be  the  judge': 

Pastor  reaches  out  to  suspects  in  mall  stabbing 


Edmonton,  Alta.  (Mennonite  Report- 
er)— "Teen  killed  in  mall  stabbing." 
These  words  screamed  from  the  front 
page  of  the  Dec.  27,  1996,  Edmonton 
Journal  in  the  wake  of  a  brutal  attack 
in  West  Edmonton  Mall  a  day  earlier. 

Shoppers  had  watched  in  horror  as 
several  youths  attacked  two  young 
men,  killing  one  and  severely  injuring 
the  other.  Within  days,  two  16-year-old 
suspects  were  arrested,  and  law  en- 
forcement agencies  had  released  pic- 
tures of  two  more  suspects. 

"I  saw  their  pictures,  and  their  faces 
looked  familiar,"  says  Ken  Tse,  pastor  of 
the  Edmonton  Chinese  Mennonite 
Church.  Members  of  his  congregation 
solved  the  puzzle  for  him.  The  mother  of 
the  two  suspects  had  been  baptized  sev- 
eral years  earlier  in  the  church  where 
Tse  and  his  wife,  Jodi,  have  been  pas- 
tors since  November  1995.  He  had  seen 
the  two  boys  while  visiting  in  her  home. 

"I  didn't  know  whether  I  should  ap- 
proach the  mother,"  Tse  says.  "It's  not  our 
custom.  When  a  shameful  thing  happens 
in  a  family,  you  don't  go  visit  ...  for  the 
sake  of  the  family.  So  I  just  prayed,  and  the 
week  following,  the  mother  came  to  me." 

Visiting  the  young  men.  By  this 
time,  the  two  youths  had  turned  them- 
selves in  to  the  police.  The  mother  told 
Tse  that  her  18-year-old  son  had  phoned 
to  ask  her  to  teach  him  how  to  pray.  Tse 
suggested  that  he  go  to  see  him. 

On  Jan.  22,  less  than  a  month  after 
the  stabbing  incident,  he  contacted  the 
older  of  the  two  brothers  at  the  Edmon- 
ton Remand  Centre.  During  that  visit, 
Tse  explained  the  gospel,  and  the  young 
man  made  a  commitment  to  Christ. 

At  the  end  of  February,  the  mother 
once  more  visited  her  pastor,  this  time 


with  the  news  that  the  younger  brother 
wanted  to  learn  to  pray. 

"This  time  I  had  a  little  more  experi- 
ence," says  Tse  with  a  laugh.  "Right  off, 
I  asked  him,  'Why  do  you  want  to  learn 
how  to  pray?'  and  he  said,  'Because  I 
want  to  start  over  again.'  I  shared  with 
him  2  Cor.  5:17."  The  second  suspect 
soon  committed  his  life  to  God  during 
his  visit  with  Tse. 

Inevitable  questions.  Tse  deals 
squarely  with  the  inevitable  questions 
about  these  conversions.  Are  the  men 
sincere  or  are  they  seeking  a  way  out? 

"We  don't  know,  but  we  cannot  be 
the  judge,"  says  Tse.  "All  I  know  is  that 
.  .  .  [they]  are  listening,  and  when  I 
have  the  opportunity  to  share  with 
them,  I  will  take  that  chance." 

Both  young  men,  currently  out  on 
bail,  meet  with  their  mother  and  Tse 
for  regular  Bible  studies.  Finding  an 
appropriate  version  of  the  Bible  was  a 
challenge,  since  they  read  English  but 
speak  Cantonese.  Tse  reads  from  the 
Good  News  for  Modern  Man  version 
and  then  explains  it  in  Cantonese. 

More  challenging  than  finding  an  ap- 
propriate Bible  translation  has  been 
dealing  with  fears  for  his  family's  safe- 
ty. Tse  recalls  the  reaction  of  some  con- 
gregational members  when  he  told 
them  he  was  visiting  the  young  men. 

"Some  of  them  cautioned  me,  be- 
cause if  this  is  a  gang-related  incident, 
I  may  physically  be  putting  myself  in 
danger,"  he  explains. 

The  young  men  have  not  shared  de- 
tails of  the  slaying,  Tse  says,  nor  has  he 
asked  them.  Later  this  summer  they 
will  be  brought  to  trial,  and  Tse  says  he 
is  content  to  leave  the  question  of  their 
guilt  with  the  courts. — Alta  L.  Peachey 


Florida  church  welcomes 
inmate  into  fellowship 

Gainesville,  Fla. — An  inmate  at 
Florida  State  Prison  is  now  a  Menno- 
nite. 

Ricky  S.  Corbett  was  baptized  and 
welcomed  into  membership  at  Em- 
manuel Mennonite  Church  on  Mar.  28. 
Corbett  is  incarcerated  at  the  maxi- 
mum security  prison  about  40  miles 
from  Gainesville. 

Five  years  ago,  pastor  Heidi  Regier 
Kreider  was  approached  by  an  attorney 
who  gives  legal  counsel  to  death  row  in- 
mates and  who  was  looking  for  clergy 
to  correspond  with  the  inmates.  Cor- 
bett and  Kreider  wrote  letters  back  and 
forth.  Three  years  ago,  Kreider  began 
to  visit  Corbett  when  he  was  resen- 
tenced to  life  in  prison. 

•  •  • 

Kreider  says  that  in  addition  to  their 
letters  and  discussions,  Corbett  spent 
much  time  in  prayer  and  Bible  reading 
and  attended  prison  chapel  services. 
She  says  he  processed  issues  like  nur- 
turing trust  instead  of  hatred,  coming  to 
terms  with  past  abuses  he  endured  and 
crimes  he  committed,  and  living  as  an 
African- American  male  amidst  racism. 

In  the  fall  of  1996,  he  decided  to  be- 
come a  Christian  and  requested  bap- 
tism and  church  membership  at  Em- 
manuel. Prison  officials  at  first  refused 
Kreider's  request  to  baptize  Corbett, 
insisting  that  prison  chaplains  should 
be  the  ones  to  baptize  inmates. 

"We  explained  that  in  Mennonite 
practice  and  belief,  baptism  signifies  a 
public  commitment  to  accept  God's 
grace,  follow  Christ,  and  join  the  com- 
munity of  believers,"  says  Kreider. 
"How  could  we  do  that  without  any  of 
the  community  present?" 

•  •  • 

After  more  negotiation,  she  was  final- 
ly granted  permission  to  baptize  Cor- 
bett. On  Good  Friday,  Kreider  and  seven 
members  of  Emmanuel  Mennonite 
Church  gathered  in  the  prison  chapel 
for  a  service  of  baptism  and  communion. 
A  chaplain  and  several  other  inmates 
joined  the  group  for  the  service,  and 
Corbett  shared  his  testimony. 

"As  we  ended  the  service,  we  knew 
that  this  was  just  a  beginning  for  Ricky 
and  our  church,"  says  Kreider.  "We 
don't  know  what  the  days  ahead  will 
bring.  But  we  are  proud  and  happy  to 
welcome  Ricky  into  our  church  fami- 
ly."— Valerie  Weaver 
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Interest  in  mediation 
spans  globe,  MCCer  finds 

Akron,  Pa.  (MCC)— Half  a  world 
away  from  her  home  in  Virginia, 
Kathryn  Fairfield  found  that  people  in 
very  different  cultures  are  avidly  inter- 
ested in  mediation.  Fairfield  and  sever- 
al Indian  colleagues  conducted  media- 
tion seminars  in  India  and  Nepal  in 
February  and  March. 

Students  at  India's  Calcutta  Bible 
College  and  Allahabad  Biblical  Semi- 
nary saw  mediation  as  a  tool  to  accom- 
pany pastoral  counseling.  They  hope 
mediation  can  contribute  to  new  under- 
standings and  better  communication 
within  the  Indian  church,  says  Fairfield. 

Drawing  from  culture.  Students 
and  staff  at  the  Henry  Martin  Institute 
of  Islamic  Studies  in  Hyderabad,  India 
believe  mediation  may  help  them  defuse 
religious  conflicts.  Seminar  participants 
want  to  teach  mediation  to  school- 
children so  young  people  of  different 
faiths  can  learn  new  ways  of  relating. 

Fairfield  went  to  India  at  the  request  of 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  (MCC) 
India  staff  and  conducted  the  seminars 
along  with  MCC  India  workers  Stephen 
Gonsalves  and  Cynthia  Peacock  and  MCC 
partner  Glory  Vijaycumar.  The  seminars 
were  part  of  an  increased  MCC  India  em- 
phasis on  conflict  transformation. 


Key  action.  Canby,  Ore. — Fourteen  years  after  Housing  &  Outreach  Project  for 
Elderly,  Inc.  (H.O.P.E.)  was  founded,  the  first  residents  moved  into  their  new 
home  in  Hope  Village.  Contractor  A.  J.  Swaim  (right)  hands  the  keys  to  the  first 
home  to  Frank  and  Mavis  Morris.  Executive  director  Jerry  Barkman  and  presi- 
dent Robert  Kauffman  (third  and  fourth  from  left)  watch  the  transfer. 

H.O.P.E.  Inc.  was  established  by  members  of  the  Zion  Mennonite  Church,  Hub- 
bard, Ore.,  and  Calvary  Mennonite  Church,  Aurora,  Ore.,  with  the  goal  of  develop- 
ing a  multilevel  retirement  community.  In  1991,  a  32.7-acre  parcel  of  ground  was 
purchased  on  the  south  edge  of  Canby.  In  September  1996,  construction  was 
begun  on  "gardenhomes" — independent  living  units  available  through  purchase  of 

a  life  lease.  Frank  and    

Mavis  Morris  are  the  first 
residents  of  these  homes, 
and  the  remaining  11 
units  will  be  ready  for  oc- 
cupancy in  mid-summer. 

Construction  will  begin 
this  month  on  the  assist- 
ed living  and  nursing 
facility,  which  will  open 
in  March  1998.  Also  slat- 
ed for  construction  is  a 
50-unit  facility  to  pro- 
vide housing  for  50  low- 
income  individuals. 


Fairfield  has  collaborated  with  Gon- 
salves, Peacock,  and  Vijaycumar  to  de- 
velop mediation  training  appropriate  to 
India.  "We  worked  to  draw  out  what  is  of 
a  problem-solving  nature  in  their  cul- 
ture, building  on  that  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram suitable  for  that  culture,"  she  says. 


Pledge  to  Jews  garners  over  250  signatures 


Chicago,  III.  (CPT)-lt 
has  been  called  beauti- 
ful, sensitive,  and  timely. 
It  has  also  been  called 
garbage  and  compared  to 
the  Protocols  of  the  El- 
ders of  Zion. 

Since  Christian  Peace- 
maker Teams  (CPT)  un- 
veiled its  "Pledge  by  Chris- 
tians to  Our  Jewish  Neigh- 
bors" at  its  Christian 
Peacemaker  Congress  in 
December  1996,  reactions 
to  the  pledge  have  ranged 
from  enthusiastically  sup- 
portive to  deeply  hostile. 
The  pledge  has  been  signed 
by  269  people  to  date. 

By  signing  the  pledge, 
people  commit  them- 
selves to  opposing  anti- 
Jewish  propaganda  and 
to  fighting  the  political, 


spiritual,  and  economic 
forces  that  have  led  to 
genocide.  They  also  com- 
mit themselves  to  risking 
ostracism,  arrest,  and,  if 
necessary,  their  lives  to 
protect  Jews  should  per- 
secution of  Jewish  com- 
munities resume. 

Confronting  abuses. 
"However,"  the  pledge 
continues,  "we  cannot 
pay  the  price  exacted  by 
some  people  for  meaning- 
ful Jewish-Christian  dia- 
logue— that  of  silence  re- 
garding Israel's  human 
rights  abuses.  We  believe 
that  silence  makes  us 
complicit  in  the  injus- 
tices at  work  in  Israel 
and  Palestine." 

Those  signing  the 
pledge  acknowledge  that 


their  intention  to  confront 
Israeli  abuses  of  power 
may  mean  that  they  can- 
not have  harmonious 
relationships  with  some  of 
their  Jewish  friends.  They 
commit  themselves  to 
pray  for  the  restoration  of 
these  relationships.  "And 
until  the  restoration  of 
these  relationships  oc- 
curs," the  pledge  con- 
cludes, "we  will  celebrate 
those  Palestinians  and  Is- 
raelis, Jews,  Christians 
and  Muslims  who  have 
worked  diligently  and  self- 
sacrificially  for  justice." 

The  pledge  has  grown 
out  of  CPT's  work  in  the 
West  Bank.  Copies  of  the 
pledge  brochures  are 
available  from  CPT's 
Chicago  office. 


North  America  and  the  Indian  sub- 
continent have  both  similarities  and 
differences  in  dealing  with  conflict, 
Fairfield  observes.  Universals  include 
bringing  disputants  together,  listening 
to  and  summarizing  differing  view- 
points, and  enunciating  what  partici- 
pants have  in  common. 

"The  village  elders  are  skilled  at 
these  things;  the  difference  is  that  they 
tend  to  give  a  decision  enforced  by  their 
power  and  reputation  in  the  communi- 
ty," explains  Fairfield.  "They  either 
persuade  participants  to  accept  the  rul- 
ing or  say,  'This  is  what  you  must  do.'  " 

Personal  qualities.  In  North  Ameri- 
ca, a  mediator  is  most  often  a  disinter- 
ested outsider;  people  in  the  East  prefer 
a  trusted  insider  who  knows  the  dispu- 
tants and  "can  help  them  save  face  by 
preventing  knowledge  of  the  conflict 
from  getting  to  outsiders,"  Fairfield  says. 
For  her,  the  Eastern  view  sheds  light  on 
personal  qualities  a  mediator  needs  to 
build  trust  and  function  effectively. 

In  Nepal,  Fairfield  led  a  seminar  in 
Pokhara  with  Nepali  rural  development 
workers  of  United  Mission  to  Nepal. 

Taj  and  Gonsalves  of  the  MCC  India 
staff  will  be  studying  conflict  analysis 
and  transformation  at  Eastern  Menno- 
nite University  this  summer. 

Fairfield  is  from  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
and  is  a  member  of  Parkview  Menno- 
nite Church  there. — Ardell  Stauffer 
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•  Francisco  to  lead  outreach. 

Leslie  Francisco  III  was  re- 
cently appointed  to  serve  as 
an  urban  ministry  director  in 
the  Hampton,  Va.,  area.  Se- 
nior pastor  of  Calvary  Com- 
munity Church  and  a  Virginia 
Conference  bishop,  Francisco 
was  named  to  plan  a  strategy 
for  church  planting  by  Menno- 
nite  Board  of  Missions  and 
Virginia  Mennonite  Confer- 
ence. Long-range  goals  of  the 
13  congregations  in  the  War- 
wick and  Norfolk  districts  of 
Virginia  Conference  include 
establishing  22  new  congrega- 
tions by  the  year  2020.  Ten 
urban  ministry  directors  work 
in  similar  capacities  under 
joint  arrangements  with 
MBM  and  area  conferences  or 
districts. 

•  Staff  changes.  Glen  Yoder 
left  his  position  as  director  of 
Home  Ministries  for  Eastern 
Mennonite  Missions  (EMM), 
Salunga,  Pa.,  on  May  30.  He 
will  become  senior  pastor  at 
Christ  the  King  Community 
Church  near  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Mervin  Charles  has  been  ap- 
pointed acting  director  of 
Home  Ministries.  Charles 
most  recently  served  as  asso- 
ciate director  of  public  rela- 
tions and  human  resources  for 
Home  Ministries. 

•  Bookstores  honored.  The 

Provident  Bookstore  at  the 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Shopping 
Center  and  the  Souderton 
(Pa.)  Center  have  been  named 
to  the  "Top  100"  Christian 
bookstores  in  the  United 
States  by  Christian  Retailing 
magazine.  The  stores  are  the 
fourth  and  18th  largest  vol- 
ume of  the  retail  stores  listed 
in  the  annual  survey. 

•  Newspaper  celebrates  20 
years.  Die  Mennonitische 
Post,  a  Steinbach,  Man. -based 
German  language  newspaper 
that  links  Mennonites  in 
seven  countries,  is  celebrating 
its  20th  year  of  publication 
this  year.  The  newspaper  was 
started  in  1977  as  a  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee  Cana- 
da program  to  provide  a  com- 
munication link  among  Men- 
nonites and  to  serve  as  a  liter- 
acy and  education  tool.  About 
50  percent  of  the  5,000  sub- 
scribers live  in  Latin  America. 

•  English  grads  rank  at  top. 

Goshen  (Ind.)  College  English 
majors  rank  among  the  best 
in  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  results  of  a  nationwide 
achievement  test  in  litera- 
ture. For  the  second  consecu- 


tive year,  Goshen  graduating 
English  majors  placed  in  the 
99th  percentile  of  the  Litera- 
ture in  English  exam,  admin- 
istered from  the  Educational 
Testing  Service.  The  test  is 
given  by  127  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  the  United  States 
and  covers  American  litera- 
ture, British  literature,  clas- 
sical European  literature, 
Commonwealth  literature, 
and  literary  theory  and  criti- 
cism. 

•  Scholarship  assists  writ- 
ers. A  new  endowed  scholar- 
ship will  help  Eastern  Menno- 
nite University  students  pre- 
pare for  careers  in  fields  like 
journalism  and  creative  writ- 
ing. The  Esther  Eby  Glass  En- 
dowed Scholarship  will  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to 
students  as  part  of  the  newly 
established  Hubert  R.  Pell- 
man  Chair  in  the  Language 
and  Literature  Department. 
Glass,  who  died  in  1972,  was  a 
popular  Mennonite  author. 
Initial  money  to  create  the 
$25,000  scholarship  endow- 
ment has  come  through  the 
transfer  of  funds  from  the  for- 
mer Esther  Eby  Glass 
Writer's  Award,  established 
soon  after  the  author's  death. 

•  Board  members  announced. 

Seven  people  were  recently 
appointed  to  the  Eastern 
Mennonite  Missions  board  of 
directors.  They  are:  Cathryn 
Hoellwarth,  Ronald  Hershey, 
Lamar  Stauffer,  Bolivar 
Guadalupe  Jr.,  Jerry  Roth, 
Theda  Good,  and  Randy  Wit- 
mer. 

•  MMA  counselors  honored. 

Eleven  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid 
(MMA)  counselors  were  given 
awards  at  the  MMA  national 
conference,  held  in  Rosemont, 
111.,  on  Apr.  18-20.  John  Hess- 
Yoder,  Portland,  Ore.,  was 
named  MMA  Counselor  of  the 
Year;  Marvin  Hoick  of  New- 
ton, Kan.,  was  named  MMA 
Associate  Counselor  of  the 
Year;  Ron  Blaum,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  was  named  MMA  Fast 
Start  Producer  of  the  Year; 
and  Steve  Herendeen,  Gosh- 
en, Ind.,  received  the  1996 
MMA  Activity  Award. 

Sales  leaders  awards  were 
presented  to  the  following 
MMA  counselors:  Clair  Saud- 
er,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Brad 
Shelly,  Harleysville,  Pa.;  Pat 
Miller,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.; 
David  Martin,  Goshen,  Ind.; 
Jonas  Borntrager,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.;  Gerald  Musselman, 
Franconia,  Pa.;  and  Leo  Heat- 
wole,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


•  New  appointments: 

Jim  Gingerich,  coordinator  of 
Mennonite  Men,  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church. 

Ken  Reddig,  director  of  the  Men- 
nonite Heritage  Centre,  Win- 
nipeg, Man. 

Milka  Rindzinski,  Montevideo, 
Uruguay,  general  editor  for 
Mennonite  World  Conference. 

•  Coming  events: 

13th  annual  teleconference  se- 
ries, Sept.  25,  Nov.  13,  Jan.  8, 
1998,  and  Mar.  26,  1998.  "Ef- 
fective Pastoral  Caregiving: 
Caring  for  Others,  Caring  for 
Yourself  is  the  theme  of  the 
four-part  series  sponsored  by 
Philhaven,  Mt.  Gretna,  Pa., 
and  designed  for  clergy  and 
congregational  health  minis- 
tries and  church  personnel. 
Speakers  include  John 
Draeger,  Francis  Sparrow, 
Roy  M.  Oswald,  and  Rose- 
marie  Matheus.  Occurs  in 
four  locations  in  southcentral 
Pennsylvania  and  locations  in 
Florida,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Vir- 
ginia, Manitoba,  and  Ontario. 
Contact:  717  240-2400. 

Disabilities  retreat,  Laurelville 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  Cen- 
ter, July  19-23.  Designed  for 
families  who  have  a  member 
with  developmental  disabili- 
ties. Cosponsored  by  Menno- 
nite Mutual  Aid.  Leaders  are 
Barbara  Shisler  and  Mim 
Hall.  Contact:  800  839-1021. 

20th  Annual  Indiana  Mennonite 
Slo-Pitch  Tourney,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  Aug.  30-Sept.  1. 
Includes  a  tourney  for  both 
women  and  men.  Proceeds  go 
to  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee. Entry  deadline  is  Aug. 
1.  Contact:  Roger  R.  Miller, 
219  637-3523. 

1998  Mennonite  Arts  Weekend, 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Mennonite 
Fellowship,  Feb.  6-8.  "Art  in 
the  Everyday"  will  include 
comedy  by  "Ted  and  Lee," 
readings  and  discussions  by 
novelist  Dallas  Wiebe  and 
poet  Carla  Reimer,  a  photo- 
graphic presentation  by  Franz 
Jantzen,  a  choral  concert,  and 
art  exhibit.  Contact:  Hal 
Hess,  513  351-8785. 

•  New  books: 

Driving  the  Amish  by  Jim  But- 
terfield  includes  accounts  of 
the  author's  experience  as  a 
driver  for  Amish  people  in 
Ohio.  Available  from  Herald 
Press,  800  245-7894. 

•  Job  openings: 

Administrative  assistant  in  ad- 
ministration and  develop- 
ment, Virginia  Mennonite  Re- 
tirement Community,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  Responsibili- 


ties include  providing  typing 
and  word  processing  support, 
data  base  management,  filing, 
taking  minutes,  and  handling 
logistics  of  communication 
and  meeting  arrangements. 
Qualifications  include  associ- 
ate college  degree  or  equiva- 
lent to  two  years  of  college 
and  minimum  of  five  years  of 
experience  on  executive  level, 
knowledge  of  Word  Perfect, 
Windows,  spread  sheets,  and 
data  base  management.  Send 
resume  to  Human  Resources 
Office,  VMRC  Center,  1501 
Virginia  Ave.,  Harrisonburg, 
VA  22801. 

Assistant  to  registrar,  Eastern 
Mennonite  University,  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.  Responsibilities 
include  working  with  regis- 
trar on  projects  and  coordi- 
nating work  in  absence  of  the 
registrar.  Qualifications  in- 
clude bachelor's  degree,  com- 
puter skills,  and  ability  to 
maintain  accuracy  and  confi- 
dentiality. Contact:  EMU 
human  resources  office,  540 
432-4108. 

Elementary  teachers,  Academia 
Menonita  Betania,  Coamo, 
P.R.  Openings  for  bilingual 
teachers  (Spanish-English) 
for  fourth  and  fifth  grades.  In- 
struction in  English,  knowl- 
edge of  Spanish  helpful.  Con- 
tact: 787  857-3513. 

Executive  director,  Thurston 
Woods  Village,  Sturgis,  Mich. 
Responsibilities  include  over- 
seeing current  and  future 
housing,  health  care,  and 
supportive  services.  Qualifi- 
cations include  a  nursing 
home  administrator's  license 
and  minimum  of  five  years 
professional  leadership  expe- 
rience; master's  degree  in 
health  care  preferred.  Send 
resume,  salary  history,  and 
references  to  J.  Randall  King, 
27440  Banker  Street  Rd., 
Sturgis,  MI  49091-9357. 

Home  Ministries  director,  East- 
ern Mennonite  Missions, 
Salunga,  Pa.  Responsibilities 
include  vision-setting,  pro- 
gram development,  and  staff 
supervision.  Qualifications  in- 
clude church  planting  expe- 
rience and  administration  and 
supervisory  skills.  Contact: 
Lamar  Myers,  717  898-2251. 

Interim  reference  librarian, 
Bluffton  (Ohio)  College.  One- 
year  position.  Responsibilities 
include  assisting  library  users 
with  online,  CD-ROM,  and 
print  resources;  classroom  in- 
struction; interlibrary  loan; 
and  government  documents 
collection  management.  Qual- 
ifications include  master's  de- 
gree in  library  science  and  ex- 
perience with  providing  ser- 
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vice  using  general  reference 
sources,  both  print  and  elec- 
tronic. Submit  letter  of  appli- 
cation, resume  or  vita,  three 
letters  of  reference,  and  unof- 
ficial transcripts  to  Amy  M. 
Tabler,  Assistant  to  the  V.P. 
and  Dean  of  Academic  Affairs, 
Bluffton  College,  280  West 
College  Ave.,  Bluffton,  OH 
45817-1196. 

Music  teacher,  Hinkletown  Men- 
nonite  School,  Ephrata,  Pa. 
Responsibilities  include  in- 
struction in  all  grade  levels, 
7th  and  8th  grade  chorus,  in- 
volvement in  various  student 
programs,  and  sponsoring  stu- 
dent council.  Private  vocal 
and  instrumental  lessons  may 
be  provided.  Send  letter  of 
application,  resume,  place- 
ment file  including  letters  of 
recommendation,  and  official 
transcripts,  to  Richard  Am- 
stutz,  272  Wanner  Rd., 
Ephrata,  PA  17522-9314. 

Reference-instruction  librarian, 
Goshen  (Ind.)  College.  Part- 
time  responsibilities  include 
reference  work  and  teaching 


library  research  skills  in 
classes.  Qualifications  in- 
cludes master's  degree  in  li- 
brary science;  reference  and 
teaching  experience  and  com- 
puter searching  skills  helpful. 
Send  resume  and  names  of 
three  references  to  John  D. 
Nyce,  Interim  Academic 
Dean,  Goshen  College, 
Goshen, IN  46526. 
Regional  director  of  develop- 
ment, Goshen  (Ind.)  College. 
Responsibilities  include  fund- 
raising  in  parts  of  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 
other  areas  to  the  east  of 
Goshen  College.  Qualifica- 
tions include  bachelor's  de- 
gree, organization  and  com- 
munication skills,  and  ability 
to  work  independently.  Posi- 
tion located  in  Goshen  but  in- 
volves 25  percent  overnight 
travel.  Send  letter  of  applica- 
tion, current  vita,  and  names 
for  three  references  to  Kent 
Stucky,  Vice  President  for  In- 
stitutional Advancement, 
Goshen  College,  Goshen,  IN 
46526. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Assembly,  Goshen,  Ind.:  Cyn- 
thia Good,  Ben  Hartman,  and 
Rachel  Koontz. 

Breslau,  Ont.:  Paul  Rappolt, 
Brad  Shantz,  Randy  Brown, 
Giselle  Maerz,  and  Sheryl 
Shantz. 

Carpenter  Park,  Davidsville, 
Pa.:  Brian  Myers,  Michelle 
Myers,  Peg  Noon,  and  Wendy 
Cable. 

Germantown,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.:  Chad  Mullet-Bauman 
and  Jodi  Mullet-Bauman. 

Leetonia,  Ohio:  Ernie  Bertsch- 
man,  Rhonda  Bertschman, 
Imogene  West,  Lynn  Yoder, 
and  Rusty  Yoder. 

Lombard,  111.:  Susan  McCaus- 
land,  John  Darrow,  Dan  Ger- 
ber,  Richard  Kauffman,  Su- 
zanne Kauffman,  and  Myrna 
Miller. 

North  Clinton,  Wauseon, 
Ohio:  Joe  Kovarik  and  Linda 
Kovarik. 

Tedrow,  Wauseon,  Ohio: 

Ryan  Wyse  and  Jane  Fetter- 
man. 

Wooster,  Ohio:  Ross  Bay,  Na- 
talie Chupp,  Tiffany  Hersh- 
berger,  Corinne  Hess, 
Bethany  Miller,  Brandy 
Miller,  Sara  Miller,  Mike 
Moran,  Brian  Ramsay,  and 
Cullen  Schmid. 


BIRTHS 


Jantzi,  Dawn  Steria  and  Alan, 
Croghan,  N.Y.,  Deana  Ann 
(third  child),  May  17. 

Lapp,  Cindy  Carman  and  Der- 
wood,  Lititz,  Pa.,  Caleb  Daniel 
(second  child),  May  5. 

Lenz,  Rosie  Kaufman  and 
Bruce,  Manson,  Iowa,  Ethan 
Taylor  (first  child),  Apr.  8. 

Miller,  Barbara  Miller  and 
Regi,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Barbara 
Ashley  (second  child),  May  18. 

Miller,  Melanie  Swartzendru- 
ber  and  Steve,  Nampa,  Idaho, 
Kara  Linn  (first  child).  May 
7. 

Penny,  Ashley  Shellenberger 
and  Nate,  Nampa,  Idaho, 
Haley  Frances  (first  child), 
May  14. 

Resto,  Stephanie  Blough  and 
Anthony,  Broadway,  Va.,  Eliz- 
abeth Gabrielle  (second  child). 
May  12. 

Rufenacht,  Tina  Bailey  and 
Brad,  Archbold,  Ohio,  Jaelyn 
Mariah  (second  child).  May 
28. 

Schumm,  Jennifer  Found  and 
Wendell,  Mitchell,  Ont.,  Clau- 
dia Jenny  (second  child).  May 
11. 

Seavy,  Jennifer  Rittenhouse 


and  George,  Blue  Bell,  Pa., 
Olivia  Grace  (first  child),  May 
21. 

Soltys,  Delma  and  Stephen, 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  Alec  (fourth 
child),  May  5. 

Thomas,  Joy  Martin  and  Bruce 
W.,  Telford,  Pa.,  Anika  Marie 
(second  child),  May  18. 

Toews,  Marie  Goering  and  Len, 
Denver,  Colo.,  Rachel  (second 
child),  Aug.  25. 

Wagner,  Shari  Miller  and 
Charles,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
Iona  Colleen  (second  child), 
Apr.  17. 

Witmer,  Kelly  and  Wayne, 
Columbiana,  Ohio,  Emily 
Anna  (third  child),  May  12. 

Yoder,  Barbara  Eash  and  Scott, 
Stryker,  Ohio,  Katie  Leigh 
(second  child),  May  28. 

Yoder,  Jodi  Berube  and  Austin, 
Pennsburg,  Pa.,  Madison 
Fontaine  (first  child),  May  13. 


DEATHS 


Brubaker,  Nancy  Garber,  78, 

Mount  Joy,  Pa.  Born:  Mar.  26, 
1919,  Mount  Joy  Twp.,  Pa.,  to 
Paul  R.  and  Alma  Martin  Gar- 
ber. Died:  May  27,  1997,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.  Survivors — hus- 
band: J.  Herbert  Brubaker; 
children:  Rachael  Esbenshade, 
Kathy  Keener;  brothers  and 
sister:  John,  David  M.,  and 
Sara  M.  Garber;  6  grandchil- 
dren, 5  great-grandchildren. 
Funeral:  May  30,  Mount  Joy 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Joe  N. 
Sherer  and  Elizabeth  Nissley. 
Burial:  Kraybill  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Heatwole,  Vada  Pearl,  94, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  Born:  Oct. 
9,  1902,  Rockingham  County, 
Va.,  to  Walter  J.  and  Nora 
Harlin  Heatwole.  Died:  May 
17,  1997,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
Survivors — sister:  Naomi 
Campbell.  Funeral  and  burial: 
May  20,  Weavers  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Glendon  Blosser, 
Joseph  C.  Shenk,  Edith 
Shenk,  and  Kenton  Slabaugh. 

Koppenhaver,  Denton,  53, 
Hesston,  Kan.  Born:  July  3, 

1943,  Newton,  Kan.,  to  John 
and  Ruth  Moyer  Koppen- 
haver. Died:  May  25,  1997, 
Wichita,  Kan.,  of  cancer.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  David,  Tina; 
brothers:  John,  Ronald.  Fu- 
neral: May  29,  Hesston  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  David 
Mann  and  Wesley  Jantz.  Buri- 
al: Hesston  City  Cemetery. 

Lengacher,  Robert  Allen,  53, 
Grabill,  Ind.  Born:  Feb.  11, 

1944,  Allen  County,  Ind.,  to 
Lewis  and  Leona  Ragan 
Lengacher.  Died:  May  17, 
1997,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  of  a 
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Ridge  visits  campus.  Lansdale,  Pa.  (CD) — Pennsylva- 
nia governor  Tom  Ridge  visited  Christopher  Dock 
Mennonite  High  School  on  Apr.  17.  Ridge  met  with  a 
group  of  70  students  in  Clemens  Theatre  for  over  an  hour. 
During  that  time,  he  shared  his  enthusiasm  for  the  service 
component  of  the  high  school's  curriculum. 

"[Governor  Ridge's]  praise  for  the  service  emphasis  in 
Christopher  Dock's  curriculum  affirms  the  unique  character 
of  our  educational  program,"  says  principal  Elaine  A.  Moyer. 


heart  attack.  Survivors — wife: 
Judith  Ulrich  Lengacher;  chil- 
dren: Troy,  Jason,  Shelley 
Schamberg,  Angie  Boseker; 
brothers  and  sisters:  Don, 
Steve,  Jack,  Mark,  Tim,  Glen, 
Barbara  Passwater,  Sharon;  3 
grandchildren.  Funeral:  May 
21,  North  Leo  Mennonite 
Church.  Burial:  Yaggy  Ceme- 
tery. 

Light,  Charlotte  Mae  Liven- 
good,  72,  Ridgeley,  W.Va. 
Born:  Feb.  10,  1925,  Salisbury, 
Pa.,  to  Harry  and  Edith  Shrock 
Livengood.  Died:  May  21,  1997, 
Ridgeley,  W.Va.,  of  a  brain 
tumor.  Survivors — children: 
Daniel  W.  Jr.,  Douglas  M., 
Deborah  L.  Hill,  Cynthia  L. 
Kenney;  brothers  and  sisters: 
Ralph  and  James  Livengood, 
Pauline  Ward,  Miriam  Llew- 
ellyn; 9  grandchildren,  2  step- 
grandchildren,  one  stepgreat- 
grandchild.  Predeceased  by: 
Daniel  W.  Light  Sr.  (husband) 
and  an  infant  son.  Funeral  and 
burial:  May  23,  Pinto  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Lester  Hershey 
and  Sven  E.  Miller. 

Martin,  Amos  B.,  88,  Cam- 
bridge, Ont.  Born:  Sept.  28, 
1908,  Waterloo  County,  Ont., 
to  Elias  and  Mary  Ann 
Brubacher  Martin.  Died:  Apr. 
24,  1997,  Cambridge,  Ont. 
Survivors — wife:  Edna  Zehr 
Martin;  children:  Martha  Sny- 
der, Glen,  Mary  McLeod; 
stepchildren:  Ruth  Ann  Stauf- 
fer,  Shirley  Kropf,  Lorene 
Ropp;  Irma  Burgetz,  Anna 
Hofstetter;  10  grandchildren, 
13  great-grandchildren.  Pre- 
deceased by:  Stella  Stauffer 
Martin  (second  wife)  and  Sa- 
lome Buehler  Martin  (first 
wife).  Funeral:  Apr.  26,  Pres- 
ton Mennonite  Church,  by 
Amzie  Brubacher.  Burial: 
Hagey  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Catherine  Kramer, 
82,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  Born: 
May  26,  1915,  Plain  City, 
Ohio,  to  Daniel  D.  and  Mary 
Ann  Schlabach  Kramer.  Died: 
May  26,  1997,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.  Survivors — husband: 
William  R.  Miller;  children: 
Jewel  Ritchie,  Donna  Morris, 
Harold  M.,  John  R.;  foster 
children:  Bonnie  Hollinger, 
Frank  Newcomb,  David  Jor- 
dan; stepchildren:  Letha 
Ressler,  Eileen  Shenk,  Loret- 
ta  Kaufman,  Jeanette  Patch- 
es, Merlyn,  Willard;  brothers 
and  sister:  Levi  and  Noah 
Kramer,  Barbara  Miller;  6 
grandchildren,  2  great-grand- 
children, 4  foster  grandchil- 
dren, 2  foster  great-grandchil- 
dren, 17  stepgrandchildren, 
29  stepgreat-grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  John  H. 
Miller  (first  husband).  Funer- 


al and  burial:  May  29,  Lindale 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Dwight 
Heatwole,  Ralph  Ziegler, 
Charles  Leatherman,  and 
Richard  Gullman. 

Miller,  W.  LaVerne,  82,  Nam- 
pa,  Idaho.  Born:  June  6,  1914, 
Jet,  Okla.,  to  Sam  D.  and  Ella 
Miller.  Died:  May  22,  1997, 
Nampa,  Idaho,  of  a  heart  at- 
tack. Survivors — wife:  Bertha 
Miller;  children:  Dawn 
Pichette,  Celia  Quignon,  Miri- 
am Hess,  Melody  Landis, 
Sam,  Noel,  Kelly,  Craig,  Tim; 
17  grandchildren,  7  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Loman  and  Neil  Miller 
(sons).  Funeral:  May  27,  First 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Duane 
Oesch  and  Robert  Garber. 

Moreau,  Audrey  Roth,  73, 
Cambridge,  Ont.  Born:  Dec. 
15,  1923,  Shingletown,  Ont., 
to  Daniel  and  Veronica  Jutzi 
Roth.  Died:  May  7,  1997, 
Cambridge,  Ont.  Survivors — 
children:  Sandra,  Jeanette, 
Anita  Moreau-Steckly,  Miri- 
am, Marlene  Drysdale;  broth- 
ers and  sister:  Delmar,  Lin- 
coln, Ludena  Lotz;  2  grand- 
children. Predeceased  by:  Earl 
Moreau  (husband).  Funeral: 
May  10,  Preston  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Amzie  Brubacher. 
Burial:  Hagey  Cemetery. 


Peachey,  Ruth  Schrag,  92, 

Zurich,  Ont.  Born:  Aug.  6, 
1904,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  to  Chris- 
tian and  Mary  Schrag.  Died: 
Apr.  28,  1997,  Sarasota,  Fla. 
Survivors — children:  Esther 
Chandler,  Paul,  John, 
Stephen,  James,  Urbane; 
brother  and  sister:  Gordon 
Schrag,  Ruby  Gilroy;  23 
grandchildren,  28  great- 
grandchildren, 6  great-great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Stephen  Peachey  (hus- 
band). Funeral:  Apr.  30, 
Bahia  Vista  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Gerald  Mininger 
and  John  S.  Peachey. 

Randall,  Eileen,  85,  Cam- 
bridge, Ont.  Born:  Mar.  21, 
1912,  Breslau,  Ont.,  to  Jacob 
and  Ida  Schiedel  Randall. 
Died:  May  16,  1997,  Cam- 
bridge, Ont.  Survivors — 
brothers  and  sisters:  Elton, 
Nora  Hammond,  Alice  Sem- 
ple;  foster  sister:  Martha 
Schaus.  Funeral:  May  19, 
Preston  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Amzie  Brubacher.  Burial: 
Breslau  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Schmidt,  Reta  Kipfer,  79, 
Alden,  N.Y.  Born:  Mar.  21, 
1918,  Ontario,  to  Amos  and 
Rebecca  Kipfer.  Died:  May  13, 
1997,  Sarasota,  Fla.  Sur- 
vivors— husband:  Walter 


Schmidt;  children:  Walter  Jr., 
Reta  Marie  Woodard,  Donald, 
Melvin,  Allen;  brothers  and 
sisters:  Melvin  and  Joseph 
Kipfer,  Laurane  Erb,  Rebecca 
Bontrager,  Aurelia  Beachy; 
stepmother:  Vera  Kipfer;  19 
grandchildren,  17  great- 
grandchildren. Funeral:  May 
18,  Alden  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Jeffrey  House.  Burial: 
Alden  Union  Cemetery. 

Schrock,  Melvin,  88,  Halsey, 
Ore.  Born:  Feb.  16,  1909, 
Shickley,  Neb.,  to  Joseph  and 
Bella  Yordy  Schrock.  Died: 
May  21,  1997,  Halsey,  Ore.,  in 
a  traffic  accident.  Survivors — 
wife:  Anna  Roth  Schrock;  chil- 
dren: Paul  M.,  Esta  Mast,  Eu- 
nice Mast,  Melva  Anne  Zook, 
Rhoda  Mast,  Jason  B.,  Julia 
Torkelson,  John  L.;  brother: 
LeRoy;  57  grandchildren,  74 
great-grandchildren.  Congre- 
gational membership:  Tan- 
gent Mennonite  Church.  Fu- 
neral: May  27,  Fairview  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Paul  Zehr 
and  Wayne  Miller.  Burial:  Al- 
ford  Cemetery. 

Thut,  Harold,  87,  Orrville, 
Ohio.  Born:  July  30,  1909, 
Bluff'ton,  Ohio,  to  Noah  and 
Emma  Neuenschwander 
Thut.  Died:  Apr.  9,  1997,  Can- 
ton, Ohio,  of  a  heart  attack. 
Survivors — wife:  Louella 
Miller  Thut;  children:  Gwen 
Schmucker,  Richard,  Tim, 
Kay  Nussbaum;  foster  son: 
Vic  Plessinger;  14  grandchil- 
dren, 8  great-grandchildren. 
Funeral  and  burial:  Apr.  12, 
Oak  Grove  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Norma  Duerksen. 

Troyer,  William,  68,  Middle- 
bury,  Ind.  Born:  Dec.  27,  1928, 
Kosciusko  County,  Ind.,  to 
Rudy  J.  and  Matilda  Kauff- 
man  Troyer.  Died:  May  20, 
1997,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  of  Parkin- 
son's disease.  Survivors — 
wife:  Gladys  Schrock  Troyer; 
children:  Marjana  Tribble, 
Marcy  Gabriel,  Morris,  Mark; 
brother  and  sisters:  Owen, 
Laura  Miller,  Susan  Good;  12 
grandchildren,  one  great- 
grandchild. Predeceased  by: 
Maxine  Troyer  (daugther). 
Funeral  and  burial:  Shore 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Paul 
Lauver  and  Tim  Lichti. 

Wagler,  Omar,  77,  Shakespeare, 
Ont.  Born:  Sept.  9,  1919,  to 
Naoh  and  Magdalena  Bender 
Wagler.  Died:  Mar.  7,  1997, 
Kitchener,  Ont.  Survivors — 
wife:  Leola  Zehr  Wagler;  chil- 
dren: Marlene  Schlegel,  Bruce, 
Bonnie  Roth;  brothers:  Henry, 
Lome;  7  grandchildren.  Funer- 
al: Mar.  9,  Hillcrest  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Mary  Schiedel  and 
Maurice  Martin.  Burial:  19th 
Line  Cemetery. 
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Are  we  victims  of  the  Mean  World  Syndrome? 


Most  Mennonites  oppose  the  death  penalty. 
Even  as  we  hear  the  macabre  details  of  the 
"crime  of  the  century"  during  the  sentencing 
phase  of  the  trial  of  Timothy  McVeigh,  most  of 
us  still  claim  that  the  sanctity  of  life  is  more 
authoritative  than  that  ultimate  punishment. 

But  George  Gerbner,  founder  of  the  Cultural 
Indicators  Project  and  featured  in  a  recent 
issue  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  might  question 
how  long  that  will  be  true  among  us. 

His  disturbing  theory  goes  something  like 
this:  the  average  American  child  will  have 
watched  more  than  8,000  murders  and  100,000 
other  violent  acts  on  television  by  the  time  she 
or  he  finishes  elementary  school.  (Those  num- 
bers are  actually  modest;  some  studies  place 
the  figures  at  40,000  murders  and  200,000 
other  violent  acts.) 

Gerbner  says  that  this  glut  of  violence  on 
television  is  leading  to  the  "militarization  of  the 
mind"  or  desensitization  to  violence.  This  in 
turn  leads  to  what  he  calls  the  "Mean  World 
Syndrome,"  which  includes  fear,  anxiety,  and  a 
willingness  to  depend  on  authorities  for  safety. 
The  proliferation  of  gated  communities  and 
other  "proto-police-state  accoutrements,"  as  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  reporter  writes,  are  also 
symptoms  of  this  syndrome. 

What  does  all  this  have  to  do  with  McVeigh 
and  how  Mennonites  view  capital  punishment? 
Gerbner  believes  that  the  Mean  World  Syn- 
drome is  a  primary  reason  that  a  majority  of 
Americans  now  support  the  death  penalty  when 
they  didn't  30  years  ago.  "Growing  up  in  a  vio- 
lence-laden culture  breeds  aggressiveness  in 
some  and  desensitization,  insecurity,  mistrust, 
and  anger  in  most,"  he  writes.  Punitive  action 
like  execution  is  therefore  "made  to  look  appeal- 
ing, especially  when  presented  as  quick,  decisive, 
and  enhancing  our  sense  of  control  and  security." 

Gerbner 's  caution  that  the  militarized  mind 
can  spawn  support  for  capital  punishment 
cannot  be  lightly  dismissed,  especially  by  Chris- 
tians concerned  with  passing  on  a  legacy  of 
peace  to  their  children.  Remaining  immune  to 
the  militarization  of  the  mind  is  not  easy  in  a 
world  in  which  violence  sells — whether  through 
action  figures  or  the  evening  news. 

Violence  also  recycles  itself  in  different  forms. 


In  an  interview  with  the  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Intelligencer  Journal,  Howard  Zehr,  author  of 
this  week's  cover  article,  points  out  that 
executing  McVeigh  may  "turn  him  into  a  mar- 
tyr. On  the  anniversary  of  his  death,  we're 
going  to  have  to  watch  out,  because  there  are 
going  to  be  new  people  doing  what  he  did.  It 
just  perpetuates  the  cycle  of  violence." 

Victims  of  the  Mean  World  Syndrome  are  in 
one  sense  caught  in  that  same  cycle  of  violence. 
Cop  shows  and  news  programs  that  blur  distinc- 
tions between  information  and  entertainment  and 
that  use  violence  to  titillate  can  paralyze  us  with 
the  implied  answer  to  that  spine-tingling  ques- 
tion, "Could  you  be  next?"  One  more  killing,  espe- 
cially the  killing  of  someone  who  has  murdered 
168  people,  seems  more  legitimate  in  light  of  such 
a  question.  And  the  cycle  continues. 

We  must  not  insulate  ourselves  from  the 
ugly  realities  of  our  world,  but  neither 
can  we  assume  that  a  half  hour  of  news 
aimed  to  snag  high  ratings  provides  an  accu- 
rate picture  of  those  realities.  To  preserve  a 
belief  in  the  sanctity  of  life,  we  must  be  clear 
about  the  resurrection  hope  that  can  free  us 
from  the  militarized  mind  created  by  such  a 
climate.  Reaching  out  to  offenders,  as  have 
Heidi  Regier  Kreider  and  Ken  Tse  (see  articles 
on  page  11)  can  save  us  from  becoming  the 
frightened,  vengeful  people  that  blood-soaked 
prime-time  television  would  have  us  become. 

The  words  of  one  father  of  a  woman  killed  in 
the  Oklahoma  City  bombing  provide  another 
powerful  antidote  to  the  Mean  World  Syn- 
drome. "Killing  McVeigh  won't  bring  my 
daughter  back,"  Bud  Welch  writes  in  the  June 
16  issue  of  Newsweek.  "The  only  way  I  can  go 
on  is  to  continue  to  believe  in  the  sanctity  of 
life — even  a  mass  murderer's." 

We  who  believe  that  life  is  sacred  must  extend 
it,  as  Welch  does,  even  to  those  who  commit  the 
most  heinous  of  crimes.  To  sustain  such  a  belief, 
however,  we  must  learn  to  keep  ourselves  and 
our  children  from  the  paranoia  of  the  militarized 
mind.  When  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times  Dispatch 
editorializes  that  "McVeigh  should  fry,"  and 
when  Texas  has  already  executed  20  people  this 
year,  we  can  afford  to  do  no  less. — vsw 
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How  do  we  in  the  practical,  everyday  activities  of 
our  congregations  and  families  make  peace?  One 
way  is  by  the  practice  of  honoring  the  body.  This 
includes  caring  for  our  children  with  tenderness  and 
affection  and  devoting  our  lives  to  their  well-being. 
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Practicing  those  things 
that  make  for  peace 

Our  peace  theology  must  go  far  beyond 
discussions  of  whether  to  participate  in 
the  military.  It  must  relate  to  how  we 
live  as  a  people  of  peace  every  day. 

What  does  it  mean  to  be  people  of  peace? 
What  do  real  practices  of  peace  in  our 
congregations,  our  homes,  and  our 
individual  lives  look  like,  smell  like,  taste  like? 
Put  another  way,  how  do  the  basic  themes  of 
the  Anabaptist  vision — discipleship,  the 
gathered  community  of  believers,  and  the  ethic 
of  love — find  concrete  expression  within  the 
contemporary  Mennonite  church? 

In  Eph.  2:13-22,  Paul  declares  that  Jesus  is 
our  peace.  In  his  flesh,  in  his  body,  he  broke 
down  the  dividing  wall  of  hostility  between 
those  who  were  estranged,  proclaiming  peace 
to  those  who  were  far  off  and  peace  to  those 
who  were  near.  How  do  we  in  the  practical, 
everyday,  bodily  activities  of  our  congregations 
and  families  make  peace?  What  are  the  prac- 
tices that,  when  woven  together,  provide  a 
coherent  and  sustained  way  of  life — a  way  of 
life  with  Christ,  who  made  peace  with  his  body, 
at  the  center? 

I  found  help  in  answering  these  questions  in 
a  new  book,  Practicing  Our  Faith,  edited  by 


by 

Sara 

Wenger 

Shenk 


HOW 


Dorothy  Bass  (Jossey-Bass, 
1997).  Three  practices  de- 
scribed in  that  book  can  relate 
to  how  we  as  Mennonites  pur- 
sue peace  in  our  congre- 
gations. These  practices  aren't 
our  typical  way  of  talking  about 
peace  nor  were  they  understood 
to  be  practices  of  peace  within  the 
context  of  the  book.  I  think,  howev- 
er, that  they  go  to  the  heart  of  what  it 
means  to  pursue  peace  in  a  wholistic,  or- 
ganic way  of  life.  The  three  are:  (1)  the  practice 
of  honoring  the  body,  (2)  the  practice  of  hospi- 
tality, and  (3)  the  practice  of  singing. 

How  does  THE  PRACTICE  OF 
HONORING  THE  BODY  relate  to 
pursuing  peace  in  the  congregation?  How 
is  this  a  practice  of  peace? 

The  psalmist  says,  "For  it  was  you  who 
formed  my  inward  parts;  you  knit  me  together 
in  my  mother's  womb.  I  praise  you,  for  I  am 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made"  (Ps.  139:13- 
14).  Paul  writes,  "Your  body  is  a  temple  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  within  you.  .  .  .  Therefore  glorify 
God  in  your  body"  (1  Cor.  6:19-20).  As  we  seek 
to  build  households  of  peace,  the  practice  of 
honoring  bodies  as  wonderfully  made  temples 
of  the  Spirit  will  have  far-reaching  implications 
for  our  homes  and  congregations. 

In  John's  Gospel,  we  see  Jesus  on  his  knees, 
bathing  the  feet  of  his  friends.  When  an  un- 
named woman,  identified  only  as  "a  sinner," 
bathes  Jesus  feet  with  her  tears  and  wipes 
them  dry  with  her  hair,  he  honors  her  affection 
and  recognizes  it  as  flowing  from  someone  who 
knew  herself  to  be  profoundly  forgiven.  Our 
community  ought  to  be  shaped  by  such  acts  of 
generosity  in  honoring  each  others'  bodies: 

♦  We  honor  bodies  by  touching  others  only 
in  ways  that  seek  to  respect  and  not  exploit 
another  for  one's  own  sexual  gratification. 

♦  We  honor  bodies  by  refusing  to  participate 
in  any  activity  that  will  harm  or  kill  another 
human  being. 

♦  We  honor  bodies  when  we  reach  out  to  vic- 
tims and  to  offenders,  whether  in  their  homes 
or  in  their  prisons. 

♦  We  honor  bodies  by  caring  for  our  children 
with  tenderness  and  affection  and  devoting  our 
lives  to  their  well-being. 

♦  We  honor  bodies  when  we  practice  com- 
mitted marital  relationships  in  which  partners 
model  reverence  toward  and  delight  in  one 
another's  bodies. 


CAN  WE  GET  A 
VISION  FOR  CHRIST 
WHO  BREAKS  DOWN 
ILLS  OF  HOSTILITY 

IF  WE  LIVE  IN 
NEIGHBORHOODS 
PEOPLED  ONLY 
TH  OUR  O 
KIND? 


♦  We  honor  bodies 
by  taking  care  in  the 
way  we  clothe  our- 
selves, being  vigilant 
about  the  effects  our 
choices  have  on  others, 
and  making  choices 
that  express  our  pri- 
mary identity  as  children 
of  God. 

In  addition,  if  we  are  truly 
going  to  honor  bodies  and  the 
selves  that  they  house,  we  will  revitalize  the 
church's  rich  and  deep  tradition  of  healing. 

Bodies  are  reflections  of  God's  good  creation, 
deserving  reverence  and  care,  as  does  the 
ravaged  body  of  the  earth  itself. 

What  would  it  mean  for  our  peace  theology  to 
explore  the  profound  dimensions  of  this  prac- 
tice and  how  it  relates  in  a  wholistic  way  to  our 
pursuit  of  peace  in  the  congregation?  It  goes  far 
beyond  discussions  of  whether  or  not  to  partici- 
pate in  the  military.  It  relates  to  how  we  live  as 
a  people  of  peace  everyday. 

,How  might  THE  PRACTICE  OF 
HOSPITALITY  contribute  to  building 
'peace  in  our  congregations?  It  was  said  of 
Jesus,  "This  man  welcomes  sinners  and  eats 
with  them."  The  so-called  righteous  elite  were 
infuriated.  "Why  does  he  eat  with  tax  collectors 
and  sinners?"  Over  and  over  we  see  Jesus 
associating  with  persons  thought  to  be  unfit, 
indecent,  and  unwelcome  at  the  table.  Where  in 
our  congregations  and  homes  do  we  welcome 
the  sort  of  people  that  Jesus  sought  so  he  could 
touch  and  to  break  bread  with  them? 

Far  more  often  we  look  for  churches  and 
neighborhoods  with  people  like  ourselves; 
people  who  have  similar  tastes;  people  who  like 
our  kind  of  music,  sermons,  books,  home  fur- 
nishings, style  of  worship;  and  people  who  have 
educational  degrees  like  our  own. 

How  can  our  children  in  most  of  our  Menno- 
nite  churches  get  a  vision  for  how  Christ  in  the 
flesh  breaks  down  the  dividing  wall  of  hostility 
between  the  races?  How  will  they  see  Christ  who 
breaks  down  the  barriers  between  those  who 
earn  big  bucks  and  those  who  can't  pay  their 
electric  bills,  and  who  brings  together  those  who 
have  Ph.D.'s  and  those  who  can't  read?  How  can 
we  get  a  vision  for  Christ  who  is  our  peace  when 
we  worship  in  churches  and  live  in  neighbor- 
hoods peopled  only  with  our  own  kind? 

When  I  sit  at  table  with  persons  who  can't 
afford  the  basic  necessities  of  life,  it  becomes 
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very  difficult  to  spend  lavishly  on  myself.  When 
I  worship  in  a  church  with  someone  who  can't 
read  but  gives  a  testimony  of  profound  grati- 
tude to  God  for  finding  his  son  who  was  lost,  I 
become  humble  about  my  degrees.  When  I 
worship  in  a  church  where  the  stories  from 
Martyrs'  Mirror  are  set  right  beside  an  oration 
of  Martin  Luther  King's  last  sermon  by  an 
African- American  member,  I  am  awed  by  the 
witness  of  those  who  have  suffered  for  righ- 
teousness' sake. 

We  make  peace  across  racial,  economic,  and 
educational  barriers  by  giving  attention  to 
whom  we  choose  to  sit  with  at  table,  by  where 
we  choose  to  build  our  homes  and  be  neighbor- 
ly, and  by  whom  we  choose  to  worship  with. 

Ironically,  it's  not  just  hospitality  to  the 
"stranger"  that  is  in  peril  in  our  society.  Spouses 
find  less  time  to  host  one  another  or  their 
children  over  supper.  We've  become  strangers, 
many  times,  even  to  those  we  say  we  love. 

The  face  of  Christ  appears  as  a  stranger  in 
Matt.  25:35:  "I  was  hungry  and  you  gave  me 
food,  I  was  thirsty  and  you  gave  me  something 
to  drink,  I  was  a  stranger  and  you  welcomed 
me."  They  ask,  "When  was  it  that  we  saw  you  a 
stranger  and  welcomed  you,  or  naked  and  gave 
you  clothing?"  The  king  answers  "Truly  I  tell 
you,  just  as  you  did  it  to  one  of  the  least  of 
these  members  of  my  family,  you  did  it  to  me." 

It  is  urgent  that  we  renew  the  practice  of 
hospitality  to  the  stranger  and  to  those  we 


know  and  love.  It  is  important  that  we  come  to 
understand  it  as  a  practice  of  peace. 


'HE  PRACTICE  OF 
make  for  peace?  What  is  there 


3 How  does  1 
SINGING 
about  this  activity  that  binds  us  together, 
perhaps  more  powerfully  than  any  other? 

In  Practicing  Our  Faith,  Bass  suggests  that 
singing  together  in  church  is  one  of  the  few 
remaining  places  where  words  and  music  actu- 
ally form  human  beings  into  a  communal  iden- 
tity. When  people  meet  to  worship,  singing  to- 
gether in  public  forms  us  into  a  shared  iden- 
tity— a  communal  identity  that  flows  out  of  an 
ancient  story  and  takes  on  new  life  in  words, 
tunes,  and  actions.  Singing  together  gives 
individual  people  a  voice  but  it  doesn't  leave 
them  isolated.  Instead,  each  is  surrounded  by  a 
great  choir.  Where  people  sing  of  God,  an  em- 
bodied theology  is  formed  and  expressed,  and 
bonds  of  loyalty,  love,  and  resolve  are  forged. 

The  Martyrs'  Mirror  is  full  of  examples  of  the 
power  of  song.  Story  after  story  in  this  volume 
tell  of  people  who  sang  to  their  Lord  on  their 
way  to  death.  Here  we  read: 

Of  Hans  Blietel,  in  Bavaria:  "The  fire  having 
been  kindled  and  prepared,  he  was  tied  upon  a 
ladder.  In  the  meantime,  he  testified  again  that 
this  was  the  truth  and  the  way  to  eternal  life, 
and  the  true  church  of  God,  appealing  to 
heaven  and  earth  as  His  witnesses."  And  it 
says  of  him,  "This  lover  of  God  also  sang  in  the 


Singing  to- 
gether in  public 
forms  us  into  a 
shared  iden- 
tity— a  com  - 
munal  identity 
that  flows  out 
of  an  ancient 
story  and  takes 
on  new  life  in 
words,  tunes, 
and  actions. 


fire,  in  which  he  lived  for  some  time,  praising 
God  by  his  singing,  and  praying  for  all  who 
were  worthy,  that  God  would  enlighten  them." 

Of  four  others — Staudtach,  Keyn,  Beck,  and 
Schneider:  "They  remained  constant  and  stead- 
fast, and  continued  to  confess  that  they  were 
going  in  the  true  way  of  the  divine  truth,  which 
they  were  willing  to  seal  with  their  blood.  .  .  . 
When  they  were  being  led  out  to  the  slaughter, 
they  boldly  and  joyfully  sang.  A  ring  was  made,  as 
the  executioners  usually  do.  The  brethren  then 
knelt  down  and  fervently  prayed,  offering  up  this 
burnt  offering  as  their  final  farewell  to  the  world." 

Of  Joost  Joosten,  a  young  man  known 
for  his  delightful  singing,  a  song- 
I  K  >v\  writer  who  was  arrested  when 

he  was  18  and  severely 
tortured  with  hideous  in- 
struments: "But  all  this  he 
steadfastly  endured  with 
great  patience  and  faith- 
fully kept  the  treasure 
which  he  had  in  an 
earthen  vessel.  Hence 
the  children  of  Herod 
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sentenced  him  to  death 
by  burning;  which  they 
executed  on  him  on  a 
Monday  before  Christmas. 
On  his  way  to  death,  he 
rejoiced  greatly  in  the  Lord, 
and  sang  yet  as  he  was  going 
into  the  hut  of  straw  in  which  he 
was  burnt,  the  last  verse  of  the  hymn 
composed  by  himself,  which  begins  thus:  'O 
Lord,  thou  art  forever  in  my  thoughts.'  " 

These  martyrs,  whom  we  claim  as  forebears, 
stood  with  Christ.  With  their  bodies  they  broke 
down  the  dividing  wall  of  hostility.  With  their 
songs  they  forged  bonds  with  one  another  and 
with  Christ,  who  was  their  peace  and  had  be- 
come their  salvation. 

How  do  we  pursue  peace?  We  do  it  by  hon- 
oring each  other's  bodies  as  temples  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  practicing  hospitality  to  friends  and 
strangers,  and  together  singing  our  hearts  out 
to  God  with  love  for  the  one,  who  with  his  body, 
broke  down  the  dividing  wall  of  hostility  to 
bring  us  home  to  God. 

Sara  Wenger  Shenk  is  assistant  dean  of  East- 
ern Mennonite  Seminary,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
She  also  serves  as  one  of  five  editorial  consul- 
tants for  Gospel  Herald.  This  article  is  adapted 
from  a  presentation  she  made  last  January  to 
EMS'  School  of  Leadership  Training. 


DO  WE 
PURSUE  PEACE? 
BY  HONORING 
EACH  OTHER'S 
iOOIES,  BY  PRACTIC 
ING  HOSPITALITY, 
AND  BY  SINGING 
TOGETHER  IN 
OUR  PUBL 
)RSHIP. 


Where  were  you  when  I  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  earth?  Tell 
me,  if  you  have  understand- 
ing. Who  determined  its 
measurements — surely  you 
know!  Or  who  stretched  the 
line  upon  it?— Job  38:4-5,  NRSV 
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READERS  SAY 


The  May  20  issue  of  Gospel  Herald 
had  several  articles  regarding 
new  immigration  laws,  as  well  as 
an  editorial  (For  I  Was  an  Immigrant 
.  .  .).  I  think  concern  for  these  individ- 
uals is  justified.  There  is  a  word,  how- 
ever, that  seems  to  have  been  over- 
looked: illegal.  I  understand  com- 
passion but  do  not  understand  Chris- 
tians enabling  others  who  purport  to  be 
Christians  in  breaking  the  law. 

These  individuals  who  are  here  in  the 
United  States  illegally  are  doing  just 
that:  breaking  the  law.  They  have 
chosen  to  come  into  the  country  without 
the  proper  documentation  or  authority. 
Are  Christians  then  obligated  to  assist 
them  in  this  lawbreaking?  Even  Jesus 
and  the  gospel  writers  told  their 
listeners  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  land. 
Yet  the  articles  in  Gospel  Herald  are 
soliciting  the  Mennonite  community  to 
encourage  this  illegal  occupation. 

Would  we  expect  the  same  deferen- 
tial treatment  if  we  were  to  choose  to 
illegally  reside  in  another  country? 
Would  we  ask  the  legal  citizens  of  that 
country  to  aid  and  abet  our  domicile 
there  as  well  as  use  that  country's 
resources  for  our  own  illegal  benefit? 

I  understand  helping  others  as 
Christ  would  help,  but  does  this  mean 
we  are  to  encourage  and  assist  others 
in  illegal  acts? 
Patricia  Wallace 
Mt.  Angel,  Ore. 

How  in  the  World  Can  We 
Help  Ruthie  Phillips?  (May 
27):  What  a  great  idea  from 
Lynn  Miller!  Imagine  the  possibilities. 
The  mythology  of  "pulling  yourself  by 
your  own  bootstraps"  has  always  held 
great  attraction  for  us  as  Mennonites. 
Living  as  they  do  in  a  blighted  inner 
city,  without  the  capital  needed  to 
develop  their  own  industries,  those  like 
Ruthie  Phillips  in  Chicago  and  other 
places  are  faced  with  circumstances 
that  make  it  impossible  for  them  to 
even  think  of  owning  boots — let  alone 
pulling  themselves  up  by  their  straps. 

What  a  witness  it  would  be  if  we 
largely  well-off  Mennonites  would 
choose  to  invest  in  businesses  that 
take  the  option  of  providing  useful 
work  instead  of  putting  our  money  only 
in  businesses  that  will  increase  their 
profits — and  our  own  IRA  accounts! 

Considering  that  the  largest  growth 
in  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  accounts  has 
been  in  these  very  accounts,  perhaps 


our  church-related  investment  company 
could  look  into  ways  that  such  an  enter- 
prise could  be  encouraged.  If  our  hearts 
are  truly  with  the  poor,  as  Jesus'  was, 
maybe  we  as  a  church  could  line  up  the 
place  that  we  put  our  treasures  with  the 
alleged  residence  of  our  hearts. 

Michael  Yeakey 

Cheraw,  Colo. 

This  is  regarding  Joseph  Graber's 
letter  in  the  May  27  issue. 
Graber,  like  many  other  citizens, 
apparently  has  been  misled  by  the 
federal  budget  information  provided 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service's 
income  tax  forms  and  publications. 
Such  figures  usually  include  trust 
funds  (like  Social  Security)  which  are 
raised  and  spent  separately  from 
income  taxes  and  often  bury  the  ex- 
penses of  past  military  spending  in 
nonmilitary  parts  of  charts. 

What  you  pay  on  Apr.  15  in  tax  goes 
only  to  the  federal  funds  portion  of  the 
budget.  The  government  practice  of 
combining  trust  and  federal  funds 
began  in  the  1960s  during  the  Vietnam 
War  and  makes  the  human-needs  por- 
tion of  the  budget  seem  larger  and  the 
military  portion  smaller.  In  addition, 
figures  for  defense  often  count  only  the 
Pentagon  budget,  not  the  Department 
of  Energy,  for  example,  which  is  mostly 
nuclear  warhead  production  on  the 
civilian  side. 

Also  often  missing  is  past  military 
spending,  including  veterans  benefits 
and  interest  on  the  national  debt  (80 
percent  of  which  is  estimated  to  be 
created  by  military  spending). 

The  real  picture  that  emerges  is  that 
President  Clinton's  proposed  1998  bud- 
get includes:  23  percent  for  current 
military  and  26  percent  for  past  mili- 
tary (total  military  of  49  percent);  31 
percent,  human  resources;  14  percent, 


Pontius'  Puddle 


general  government  (justice,  inter- 
national affairs,  etc.);  6  percent  physical 
resources  (agriculture,  commerce,  etc.,). 

When  Congress  says  they  don't  have 
money  for  human  and  social  needs,  it 
is  not  true.  In  1996,  after  the  end  of 
the  Cold  War,  Congress  added  $10.4 
billion  to  the  military  budget  and  cut 
over  $9  billion  from  human,  health, 
and  environmental  programs. 

What  is  needed  is  for  Congress  to 
pass  the  U.S.  Peace  Tax  Fund  bill. 
This  legislation  would  enable  con- 
scientious objectors  to  war  to  have  the 
military  portion  of  federal  income 
taxes  directed  to  a  special  fund  for 
projects  that  enhance  peace.  Before 
you  send  in  your  49  cents  per  dollar  for 
military  spending,  please  write  a  letter 
to  your  U.S.  senators  and  represen- 
tative asking  them  to  support  the  bill. 

Sandra  Richardson 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Thanks  for  printing  the  article 
From  the  Military  to  the  Men- 
nonite Church  (May  20).  I  was 
glad  to  see  this  in  Gospel  Herald. 

In  the  article,  Steve  Carpenter 
writes,  "Jesus  calls  us  to  holiness  and  a 
lifestyle  that  is  radically  different  from 
the  world  around  us.  We  must  hold 
onto  Christ's  teaching  about  nonresis- 
tance." 

Jesus  says  in  John  12:47-48,  "If  any 
man  hear  my  words,  and  believe  not,  I 
judge  him  not,  for  I  came  not  to  judge 
the  world  but  to  save  the  world.  He 
that  rejecteth  me  and  receiveth  not  my 
words  hath  one  that  judgeth  him:  the 
word  that  I  have  spoken,  the  same 
shall  judge  him  in  the  last  day." 

I  encourage  Steve  Carpenter  and  his 
testimony  on  the  practice  and  teaching 
on  holiness  and  nonresistance. 

Raymond  R.  Peachey 

Belleville,  Pa. 
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Questions  Jesus  asked  (10): 

Do  you  want  to  be  healed? 


This  question  unnerves  me.  Can  I  let  go 
of  my  longterm  illness?  Can  I  give  up  my 
sickness  and  the  comfort  of  the  known? 
Can  I  trust  Jesus*  free  offer  of  grace? 

by  David  Greiser 


Hard  as  we  might  try,  we  cannot  help  but 
bring  personal  struggles  to  our  reading 
of  the  Bible.  How  can  I  find  God's  will 
for  my  job?  Why  is  God  allowing  my  daughter's 
leukemia  to  worsen?  What  can  I  do  about  the 
emotional  doldrums  into  which  I've  fallen? 

Thus,  there  are  two  sides  to  all  our  reading  of 
Scripture — questions  we  ask  of  the  biblical  text, 
and  questions  the  text  asks  of  us. 

Jesus'  question  to  the  paralytic  at  the  Bethes- 
da  Pool,  "Do  you  want  to  be  healed?"  is  one  of 
the  latter.  It  is  an  unsettling  question.  What 
distressed  person  does  not  want  to  be  healed? 

On  the  other  hand,  healing  can  be  inconve- 
nient. With  healing  we  must  return  to  our  re- 
sponsibilities, take  a  fresh  plunge  into  the 
whirling  currents  of  life.  When  we  are  healed, 
we  have  new  insight,  and  we  are  also  open  to 
the  possibility  of  new  and  different  forms  of 
suffering.  As  healed  people,  we  inherit  the 
responsibility  of  making  both  the  pain  of  sick- 


ness and  the  means  of  healing  available  for 
ministry  with  others. 

In  the  story  of  the  healing  at  Bethesda  Pool 
as  recorded  in  John  5:1-18,  Jesus  asks,  "Do  you 
want  to  be  healed?"  in  such  a  way  that  we  only 
overhear  the  question.  He  addresses  someone 
other  than  us,  and  we  can  listen  from  a  safe 
distance. 

Jesus  was  in  Jerusalem  for  a  festival,  one  of 
three  weeks  each  year  when  Jews  crowded  the 
ancient  city  to  celebrate  God's  acts  in  Hebrew 
history.  As  pilgrims  and  tourists  pressed  into 
the  temple  and  other  holy  sites,  Jesus  journey- 
ed to  an  out-of-the-way  pool,  a  hospital  of  sorts. 
Here,  folklore  said,  angelic  healings  sometimes 
occurred.  When  the  waters  of  Bethesda  Pool 
rippled,  the  first  person  into  the  water  would 
receive  healing. 

This  pool  was  no  well-publicized  healing  cen- 
ter, run  by  a  Mother  Teresa-like  saint  and  her 
staff  of  caring  sisters.  It  was  a  dank,  unat- 
tended holding  area  where  the  combination  of 
human  waste,  pained  groans,  and  stale  sweat 
assaulted  the  senses.  Pairs  of  glazed  and  un- 
seeing eyes  stared  toward  a  stagnant  pool  as 
the  lame  awaited  the  next  sultry  breeze.  When 
the  waters  rippled,  there  was  a  pathetic  race  to- 
ward the  pool.  Inevitably,  the  least-lame  person 
floundered  into  the  pool  first,  leaving  the  need- 
iest people  lying  frustrated  at  the  poolside.  The 
unhealed  returned  day  after  long  day,  the  per- 
petual victims  of  a  legend  and  a  system  that 
was  inherently  cruel. 

Jesus  scanned  this  scene  with  its  huddled 
figures  and  rancid  odors  and  singled  out  a 
paralytic.  Why  did  he  choose  this  lone  man? 
Was  he  the  most  needy  person  at  the  pool?  The 
most  pathetic  figure?  The  man  of  deepest  faith? 
These  are  the  questions  we  naturally  ask,  but 
they  are  not  the  Gospel  writer's  concerns.  In 
John's  version  of  the  good  news,  Jesus  heals 
people  as  a  sign,  a  tool  for  revealing  himself  as 
the  Messiah.  We  find  nothing  in  the  story  to 
indicate  that  this  man  is  the  neediest  one  at  the 
pool,  nothing  to  indicate  that  he  has  unusual 
faith.  Jesus  chooses  him,  apparently,  from 
grace  alone,  a  means  of  demonstrating  his 
messiahship. 

In  the  encounter  Jesus  is  the  one  who  asks 
the  question,  "Do  you  want  to  be  healed?" 
Silly  as  the  question  sounds,  the  paralytic 
does  not  answer  directly.  Instead  of  an  obvious, 
"Yes!"  he  responds  with  a  well-rehearsed 
summary  of  the  conditions  of  his  predicament: 
"Sir,  I  have  no  one  to  put  me  into  the  pool  when 
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the  water  is  stirred  up;  and  while  I  am  making 
my  way,  someone  else  steps  down  ahead  of  me." 
Years  of  self-loathing  and  hopelessness  keep 
the  paralytic  even  from  hearing  a  new  question. 

"It  takes  more  emotional  strength  to  ask  for 
help  than  to  tell  about  the  impossibility  of  help," 
Earl  F.  Palmer  writes  in  The  Intimate  Gospel 
(Word,  1982).  To  ask  for  help  is  to  risk  disap- 
pointment again.  It  is  also  to  risk  a  change  of  life. 
So  deflated  is  this  paralytic  that  he  cannot  even 
risk  an  affirmative  answer  to  Jesus'  question. 

In  the  absence  of  a  direct  response,  Jesus 
presses  a  command:  "Stand  up,  take  your  mat, 
and  walk."  Without  thinking,  the  paralytic 
responds  to  this  authoritative  word  and  rises  to 
his  feet.  His  new  walking  skill  instantly  lands 
him  in  trouble  with  the  Jewish  guardians  of 
religious  orthodoxy.  Somehow  these  rabbis 
identify  the  man  with  that  troublesome  Naza- 
rene  rabbi,  and  they  draw  the  healed  paralytic 
into  the  circle  of  people  privileged  to  suffer  as 
Jesus'  followers. 

So  it  is  with  us.  Jesus'  question,  "Do  you 
want  to  be  healed?"  penetrates  our  emo- 
tional depths  and  probes  also  not  only  our 
level  of  well-being,  but  also  our  depth  of 
discipleship. 

As  I  write  this  article,  it  is  one  year  since  I 
completed  a  major  writing  project.  While  im- 
mersed in  that  writing,  I  also  became  a  candi- 
date for  the  pastorate  of  the  church  I  now  serve. 
As  each  of  these  challenges  moved  toward 
completion,  I  experienced  severe  mental  ex- 
haustion which  drove  me  into  a  major  depres- 
sive episode.  Periods  of  anxiety,  sleeplessness, 
and  obsessive  thinking  combined  to  make  me 
fear  that  I  was  losing  my  mind. 

During  this  time,  a  wise  and  caring  Menno- 
nite  psychiatrist  gently  asked,  "Do  you  want  to 
be  healed?"  Together,  we  probed,  not  only  the 
symptoms  of  my  depression,  but  also  my  inner 
"paralysis,"  the  needs  which  drove  me  to  "climb 
mountains  and  slay  dragons."  Was  I  willing  to 
explore  ways  of  praying  in  which  I  could  be 
present  to  the  God  who  loved  me  apart  from  my 
achievements?  Could  I  learn  to  live  fully  with- 
out the  ever-present  mountain  to  scale? 

For  me,  the  revelation  that  I  had  always 
preached  God's  grace  to  others  while  measuring 
my  own  worth  by  the  success  of  my  last  project 
lay  at  the  beginning  of  my  healing.  The 
question,  "Do  you  want  to  be  healed?"  involved 
learning  to  view  self-worth  in  ways  that  are 
disconnected  from  the  quality  of  the  last  ser- 
mon or  article.  The  fact  that  I  feel  better  today 


I  never  even  tried  counting  chickens 

only  swatting  at  them,  wading  through 

their  stupid  voices,  whiny  as  my  grandmother 

those  last,  shaky  years 

in  the  little  house  in  Graymont 

when  my  mother  drove  her  everywhere 

both  of  them  complaining  gently, 

when  the  jars  of  jam  and  peaches 

dwindled  on  the  back  porch, 

when  the  small  chairs  in  the  tiny  living  room 

sat  idle  through  the  long  days. 

She  was  born  Catholic,  and  still 

remembered  as  the  squat  candle  flickered, 

stirred  in  the  quiet  kitchen. 

She  leaned  to  it,  her  breasts  a  soft  cliff. 

Who  is  it  today?  Jim  or  Bob  or  Gerdon, 

tired  at  work,  thinking  of  lunch 

or  the  snow  tires? 

Lila  who'll  be  pregnant  soon? 

The  two  dozen  grandchildren  whose  noses  run 

all  over  the  Midwest? 

She  finds  the  cool  space 

at  the  candle's  heart,  and  prays. 

— Jeff  Gundy 


is  a  sign  that  Jesus  the  healer  has  heard  my 
"yes"  to  his  question. 

"Do  you  want  to  be  healed?"  The  question 
invites  a  personal  response.  As  Jesus  directs  it 
toward  us,  we  are  unnerved.  Can  I  let  go  of  my 
long-term  brokenness?  Can  I  take  up  my  mat 
and  walk  when,  like  the  paralytic,  my  illness 
offers  the  comfort  of  the  known?  Can  I  trust  the 
Messiah's  offer  of  simple  grace? 

David  Greiser  is  on  the  pastoral  team  of  the 
Souderton  (Pa.)  Mennonite  church.  He  and  his 
wife,  Anita  (Nussbaum),  are  the  parents  of  two 
school-aged  children,  Hope  and  Aaron. 
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What  does  it  mean  to  be  a  servant  leader? 


by 

Paul  M. 
Lederach 


T 


Ihe  past  30  years  has  seen  a  strong 
emphasis  on  church  leaders  as  servants 
in  the  Mennonite  church.  Pastors  espe- 
cially were  to  be  "servants."  Usually  this  meant 
they  were  to  be  "facilitators"  or  "resourcers." 
They  were  to  be  humble,  to  avoid  any  obvious 
exercise  of  power,  and  to  avoid  any  hint  of 
church  government. 

Jesus'  words  became  a  key  text  for  this 
emphasis:  "The  kings  of  the  Gentiles  exercise 
lordship  over  them,  and  those  in  authority  over 
them  are  called  benefactors.  But  not  so  with 
you;  rather  let  the  greatest  among  you  become 
as  the  younger  and  the  leader  as  one  who 
serves"  (Luke  22:25-26). 

In  our  immediate  past,  these  words  have 
been  pushed  to  extreme  interpretations.  Some 
even  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  the  church 
has  no  need  for  leaders.  Everyone  is  to  be  a 
leader,  helping  the  group  move  toward  its 
goals.  In  this  view,  there  is  little  room  for 
designated  leaders,  with  status  and  responsi- 
bility. After  all,  is  not  the  church  primarily  a 
"priesthood  of  all  believers"? 

Unfortunately,  this  emphasis  reflects  only 
one  aspect  of  the  Scripture's  under- 
standing of  a  servant.  There  is  another 
view  in  both  Old  and  New  Testaments  that  is 
equally,  if  not  more,  important.  In  this  view, 
"servant"  is  a  special  agent  of  God. 

Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  were  servants  in 
this  sense  (Exod.  32:13).  Moses  was  a  servant 
(Deut.  34:5)  as  was  Joshua  (Josh.  24:29).  Sam- 
uel called  himself  a  servant  (1  Sam.  3:9-10). 
Many  times  David  was  called  a  servant  of  God. 

Leaders  in  the  New  Testament  were  also 
called  servants.  Paul  was  a  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ  (Rom.  1:1)  and  a  servant 
of  Christ  (Gal.  1:10).  In  Phil. 
1:1,  Paul  includes  Timothy  as 
one  of  the  "servants  of  Christ 
Jesus."  James  was  a  servant  of 
God  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  (James  1:1).  Peter  was  a 
servant  and  apostle  of  Jesus 
Christ  (2  Pet.  1:1). 

Invariably,  the  title  servant 
meant  these  leaders  were  cre- 
dentialed  or  recognized  in  the 
believing  community  as  special 
agents  of  God  and  of  his  Son, 
Jesus  Christ. 

"Servants"  (along  with  "apos- 
tles") is  a  title  that  indicated 
those  in  the  church  who  were 


what  they  claimed  to  be,  agents  of  God.  They 
carried  identifiable  roles  and  status.  They  were 
officials  with  specific  rights  and  duties. 

When  Paul  and  Peter  and  James  identified 
themselves  as  servants  of  God  or  Jesus 
Christ,  they  did  not  mean  that  they  were 
simply  meek  persons  going  about  doing 
good — "resourcing"  and  "facilitating." 
Rather,  they  meant  that  those  who  heard 
them  speak  or  read  their  letters  must  recog- 
nize them  as  responsible,  authoritative 
leaders  in  the  church.  What  they  wrote  had 
authority,  and  accordingly  their  words  were 
to  be  given  careful  attention,  heard,  and 
obeyed. 

Certainly  church  leaders  will  want  to  avoid 
pride  and  misuse  of  power.  "Servant  leader- 
ship," however,  carries  with  it  an  awesome 
responsibility — to  be  an  agent  of  God  and  of 
Christ  in  the  believing  community.  Called  by 
God  and  recognized  by  the  church,  the  servant 
leader  has  honorable  status.  The  servant  has 
an  authoritative  role  that  is  both  understood 
and  acknowledged.  Further,  the  word  and  deed 
of  the  servant  are  to  be  taken  seriously  by  all  in 
the  community. 

Paul  illustrated  well  what  it  means  for  ser- 
vant leaders  to  be  agents  of  God.  He  wrote  of 
himself  and  Timothy:  "All  this  is  from  God, 
who  through  Christ  reconciled  us  to  himself 
and  gave  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation.  .  .  . 
So  we  are  ambassadors  [agents]  for  Christ, 
God  making  his  appeal  through  us.  We  be- 
seech you  on  behalf  of  Christ,  be  reconciled  to 
God"  (2  Cor.  5:18,  20). 

Paul  M.  Lederach  is  a  retired  pastor,  overseer,  and 
Christie?!  educator  who  lives  in  Souderton,  Pa. 


Lord  .  .  . 

You  will  always  be  enough 
Enough  strength  in  worn 

window  sashes 
Enough  panes  for  light  to 
shine  clearly  through 

— Dwayne  Allen 
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Use  or  abuse? 


Mennonites  wrestle  with  issues  of  power 
in  business,  the  academy,  and  non-profits 


Kitchener,  Ont.  (Meetinghouse) — 
How  does  Mennonite  theology  shape 
our  organizations  and  institutions? 
How  do  we  use  power  in  our  businesses 
and  professions? 

These  were  the  questions  facing  60 
business  people,  administrators,  and 
professionals  at  a  May  24  consultation 
here  on  "Power  and  Authority  in  the 
Mennonite  Church."  Eight  presenta- 
tions touched  on  issues  of  power  in 
business,  academic  leadership,  and 
non-profit  organizations. 

Business  power.  The  first  session 
focused  on  business.  Arthur  Block 
from  Vancouver,  who  heads  com- 
panies ranging  from  real  estate  to  agri- 
business, presented  a  diagram  that 
turned  the  notion  of  power  "inside  out." 

The  diagram  showed  the  many  forces 
to  which  a  business  leader  is  subject, 
from  competition  to  employee  needs. 
Business  leaders  are  called  to  balance  all 
these  powers  and  then  to  lead  creatively, 
productively,  and  rightly,  he  said. 

Block  also  challenged  the  usual  Men- 
nonite emphases.  Given  the  ambiguities 
of  life  and  our  own  shortcomings,  our 
faith  cannot  be  based  on  ethics  or  agape 


love,  stated  Block;  it  must  begin  with  the 
forgiving  and  transforming  love  of  God. 

For  example,  how  can  a  Mennonite 
business  person  claim  to  be  nonresis- 
tant  when  he  is  locking  out  workers  or 
forcing  debtors  to  pay  their  bills?  One 
must  move  from  reliance  on  obedience 
as  the  core  to  dependence  on  the  saving 
power  of  God,  said  Block. 

Ron  Schlegel  of  Kitchener,  Ontario,  a 
professor  before  he  entered  business 
full-time,  noted  a  disturbing  contrast: 
his  church  affirmed  his  ability  to  work 
with  "academic  assets"  but  not  his  abil- 
ity to  work  with  capital. 

"The  perception  of  business  people  as 
wealthy  becomes  a  barrier,"  he  said.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  in  business  are 
often  given  undue  awe.  Schlegel  echoed 
Block's  conviction  that  the  ability  to 
work  with  money  is  also  a  "calling." 

Academic  power.  Presenters 
during  the  second  session  were 
J.  Lawrence  Burkholder,  a  for- 
mer president  of  Goshen  (Ind.)  College, 
and  William  Klassen,  New  Testament 
scholar  and  former  administrator. 

Burkholder  focused  on  the  failure  to 
affirm  and  allocate  power.  He  stated 


Peace  Tax  Fund  amendment  rejected 


Washington,  D.C. 
(NCPTF)— An  amend- 
ment containing  the 
Peace  Tax  Fund  was 
rejected  by  the  U.S. 
House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  June  12. 

The  amendment, 
which  supporters  hoped 
to  attach  to  a  tax  rec- 
onciliation bill,  was  intro- 
duced by  Rep.  John  Lewis 
(D-Ga.).  Deliberations 
started  well,  according  to 
an  official  of  the  National 
Campaign  for  a  Peace  Tax 
Fund  (NCPTF)  who  was 
present  for  the  vote.  Rep. 
Lewis  introduced  the 
amendment  with  a  power- 
ful statement  on  behalf  of 
taxpayers  whose  just 
claim  to  freedom  of  con- 
science has  been  denied. 

The  committee  then 
heard  from  an  official 
from  the  Congressional 
Joint  Committee  on  Tax- 


ation who  reported  that 
the  Peace  Tax  Fund 
would  raise  revenue  for 
the  Treasury. 

The  tide  soon  turned, 
however.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Taxation  offi- 
cial went  on  to  say,  in  his 
view,  there  are  "prob- 
lems of  proliferation" 
with  the  amendment.  A 
representative  from  the 
Clinton  administration 
also  testified  that  they 
did  not  think  the  amend- 
ment was  appropriate. 

Rep.  Lewis  responded 
by  scolding  the  adminis- 
tration for  repeatedly  re- 
fusing to  work  with  him 
in  developing  a  proposal 
that  met  their  concerns. 
But  the  damage  was  al- 
ready done,  according  to 
the  NCPTF  official. 
When  Chairman  Bill 
Archer  (R-Tex.)  called 
for  a  vote,  the  amend- 


ment was  strongly  put 
down. 

NCPTF  executive  di- 
rector Marian  Franz  said 
it  was  a  difficult  night. 
"Supporters  can  be 
pleased  that  the  in- 
creased legitimacy  of  our 
cause  produced  this  first- 
ever  vote,"  said  Franz. 
"However,  the  outcome 
shows  we  still  have  much 
work  to  do." 

A  letter  signed  by  14 
religious  and  peace  orga- 
nizations was  distributed 
to  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee 
on  the  morning  of  the 
vote.  Signers  included 
Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee, the  Baptist  Joint 
Committee  for  Public  Af- 
fairs, Church  Women 
United,  and  the  National 
Interreligious  Service 
Board  for  Conscientious 
Objectors. 


that  the  neglect  of  power  and  the  fail  ure 
to  allocate  power  along  legal  lines  is  a 
critical  failure  of  church  institutions. 

The  question  for  an  institution,  Burk- 
holder said,  is  who  is  authorized  to  de- 
velop a  vision  which  defines  what  a  par- 
ticular institution  stands  for.  His  answer 
was  that  the  president  of  an  educational 
institution  is  the  one  who  is  immediately 
responsible  for  the  spiritual  and  social 
health  of  the  college  and  should  be  the 
one  to  define  the  institution. 

Klassen  suggested  that  we  need  to 
follow  the  model  Jesus  left  for  us.  He 
also  said  that  to  have  the  power  to 
make  decisions  that  make  a  difference 
is  very  satisfying. 

Nonprofit  power.  The  third  topic 
of  the  consultation  was  power 
and  authority  in  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations. Paul  Born,  director  of  a  com- 
munity development  organization  in 
Cambridge,  Ont.,  stated  that  leaders  in 
non-profit  organizations  are  often  ex- 
pected by  their  staff,  donors,  and  consti- 
tuency to  be  expert  in  many  fields.  They 
must  balance  power  and  authority  by 
embracing  public  scrutiny  of  their  en- 
deavors and  by  living  by  the  values  of 
the  organizations  they  represent. 

Herta  Janzen,  executive  director  of 
Donwood  Manor  in  Winnipeg,  brought 
everything  back  to  a  biblical  base  when 
she  quoted  Matt.  28:19-20,  illustrating 
that  authority  is  given  by  God  to  achieve 
results.  With  that  authority  also  come 
responsibility  and  accountability. 

At  day's  end,  many  questions  re- 
mained unanswered.  "We  didn't  begin 
with  a  clear  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lem," noted  John  Toews  of  Conrad 
Grebel  College,  one  of  the  planners. 
"What  are  we  trying  to  correct?" 

He  was  also  frustrated  that  the  dis- 
cussion turned  so  quickly  away  from 
power.  "We  were  able  to  talk  about 
power  and  authority  when  we  were  talk- 
ing about  the  relation  of  business  per- 
sons to  the  church,"  he  observed.  "When 
we  shifted  to  talk  about  the  church  and 
church  institutions,  we  talked  about 
leadership  rather  than  power." 

Lome  Dawson,  a  sociologist  and  non- 
Mennonite  observer,  noted  that  he  didn't 
hear  anything  about  the  coercive  compo- 
nent of  power,  about  "the  winners  and 
losers."  "What  makes  Mennonites  dis- 
tinct?" he  asked. 

The  event  was  supported  by  several 
organizations  and  schools. — Margaret 
Loewen  Reimer  and  Susan  Brandt 
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A  Mennonite  Central  Committee  worker  in  Kinshasa  prepares  Congolese  masks 
for  a  first-ever  shipment  to  Ten  Thousand  Villages,  MCC's  job-creation  program. 

Why  so  emotional? 

Forum  acknowledges  difficulty  of  biblical  interpretation 


Ten  Thousand  Villages  crafts  require  change  in  label  from  'Zaire'  to  'Congo' 

Akron,  Pa.  (Mennonite  Weekly  Re- 
view)— Larry  Guengerich  had  mixed 
feelings  when  Laurent  Kabila  and  his 
rebels  overthrew  longtime  Zairian 
president  Mobutu  Sese  Seko. 

Guengerich,  media  coordinator  for 
Ten  Thousand  Villages,  hopes  the 
change  will  mean  better  lives  for  the 
people  of  the  Central  African  country. 

But  Guengerich  says  he  also  knew  "I'm 
going  to  have  some  extra  hard  work." 

That's  because  Kabila  changed  the 
country's  name  to  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Congo,  leaving  Ten  Thousand 
Villages  (formerly  Selfhelp  Crafts)  with 
outdated  promotional  materials. 

Scrambling  to  rewrite.  Two  weeks 
before  Kabila  entered  the  capital  of  Kin- 
shasa on  May  17,  Ten  Thousand  Villages 
had  sent  promotional  packets  to  about  75 
of  its  U.S.  stores  publicizing  the  addition 
of  crafts  from  Burkina  Faso,  Nigeria,  and 
Zaire,  three  new  countries  in  the  organi- 
zation's catalogue. 

Then  all  of  a  sudden,  Zaire  wasn't 
there. 

"We  have  stuff  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
this  world,"  says  Guengerich,  one  of  sev- 
eral Ten  Thousand  Villages  staff  mem- 
bers who  helped  to  create  the  promo- 
tional packets.  "Here  it's  from  a  country 
that  doesn't  even  exist  anymore." 

He  has  since  been  scrambling  to 
rewrite  and  distribute  ads  and  news  re- 
leases for  the  promotional  packets, 
changing  the  name  from  Zaire  to 
Congo.  While  the  updates  won't  cost 
Ten  Thousand  Villages  much  money,  it 
is  costing  time,  Guengerich  said. 

Timing  draws  attention.  "We 
never  even  had  a  clue  that  we  would  be 
sitting  on  something  this  current  and 
this  much  in  the  news,"  he  says.  But 
the  timing  of  Zaire's  fall  with  announc- 
ing the  new  handicrafts  can  help  draw 
attention  to  the  people's  situation. 

"It's  pretty  hard  to  get  stuff  out  of 
countries  that  are  falling  apart,"  Guen- 
gerich said.  "Just  the  fact  that  we  can 
export  stuff  from  that  country  to  the 
United  States  is  some  sort  of  miracle." 

The  new  Congo  handcrafted  items 
include  wooden  tribal  masks,  toy  cars 
and  airplanes  from  recycled  aluminum, 
and  copper  and  ebony  folding  chairs. 

The  country  was  called  Congo  when 
it  secured  its  independence  from  Bel- 
gium in  1960,  but  Mobutu  renamed  it 
Zaire  in  1971. — Rich  Preheim  with 
MCC  news  service 


Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  (Gospel  Evangel) — 
Biblical  interpretation  was  the  center- 
piece for  discussion  at  a  meeting  on 
Apr.  26  at  Maplewood  Mennonite 
Church.  Over  60  people  from  20 
churches  in  Indiana-Michigan  Menno- 
nite Conference  attended  the  event. 

"Sometimes  interpreting  the  Bible  is 
first  of  all  a  matter  of  showing  up,"  said 
presenter  Willard  Swartley,  dean  at 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Semi- 
nary, Elkhart,  Ind.  "The  first  sin  of 
most  Christians  is  not  showing  up — not 
even  reading  the  Bible." 

Swartley's  opening  address  was  ti- 
tled, "Biblical  Interpretation — Why  So 
Important,  Emotional,  and  Difficult?" 
The  Bible  is  important,  Swartley  said, 
because  it  is  the  source  through  which 
we  know  God.  Interpretation  of  the 
texts  is  emotional,  he  acknowledged. 
"In  our  Mennonite  tradition,  it  has 
been  important  to  maintain  boundaries 
in  order  to  keep  the  faith,"  he  said.  New 
ideas  threaten  those  boundaries  and 
make  us  insecure. 

Afraid  of  being  pushed.  "None  of 
us  can  be  absolutely  sure  about  a 
point,"  Swartley  noted.  "That  makes  us 
sensitive,  vulnerable,  and  afraid  of 
being  pushed." 

One  exchange  between  participants 
aptly  illustrated  one  of  the  difficulties 


of  biblical  interpretation.  One  person 
made  a  comment.  When  Swartley 
wrote  the  comment  down,  a  third  per- 
son piped  up  and  said,  "No,  that's  not 
what  he  meant!"  After  several  attempts 
of  clarification,  they  turned  to  the  first 
person  and  asked  him  to  repeat  the 
original  statement.  "The  problem  is,  we 
can't  do  that  with  the  biblical  writers," 
Swartley  quipped. 

The  culture  and  language  of  the  Bi- 
ble, the  variety  of  study  methods,  and  a 
"dried-up  relationship  with  Jesus" 
make  Bible  study  difficult  for  many,  he 
pointed  out.  "We  are  sometimes  lazy," 
he  added.  "Life  is  fast  paced,  and  we 
just  can't  get  into  it." 

Four  people  presented  case  studies: 
Brian  Arbuckle  and  Jim  Beitler  about 
their  journeys  in  and  out  of  the  mili- 
tary, and  Ruth  Naylor  and  Chibuzor 
Ozor  on  divorce  and  remarriage. 

The  forum  was  planned  in  response 
to  those  in  the  conference  who  think 
that  the  difficulty  in  dealing  with  con- 
troversial issues  such  as  homosexuality 
lies  not,  in  the  issue  itself,  but  in  how 
Scripture  is  viewed  and  interpreted. 
The  conference  executive  committee 
initiated  the  event  and  invited  Central 
District  Conference  of  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church  to  join 
them. — Elizabeth  Stauffer 
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Graduating  joy.  Lancaster,  Pa.  (LMH) — Lancaster  Mennonite  High 
School  graduates  celebrate  after  the  June  7  commencement  ceremony. 
Pictured  below  are  (left  to  right):  Jesica  Schluter,  Janelle  Beiler,  Melissa 
Shellenberger,  Sara  Nissley,  Julie  Rohrer,  Jena  Hoellwarth,  Carrie  Stoltzfus, 
Rebecca  Good,  and  Kristina  Miller. 

Joe  Lapp,  president  of  Eastern  Mennonite  University,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  was 
the  guest  speaker  for  the  55th  commencement  program.  "As  you  graduate  and 
move  on  in  your  journey,  you  will  constantly  need  to  distinguish  between  the 
God  and  the  seductive  gods  around  you,"  he  said.  "A  constant  challenge  for  you 
will  be  how  much  service  you  can  give  to  the  people  and  the  things  of  this  world 
and  not  have  your  allegiance  detracted  from  the  true  God." 


Christians  must  do  more  than  patch  up 
differences,  worldwide  delegates  say 


Strasbourg,  France  (MWC)— Dele- 
gates from  10  Christian  worldwide 
communions  met,  May  9-12,  in  Annecy, 
France,  for  the  Seventh  Bilateral 
Forum  on  Christian  Dialogues.  Gerke 
van  Heile,  pastor  and  teacher  in  The 
Netherlands,  represented  Mennonite 
World  Conference  at  the  consultation. 

The  representatives  reviewed  the 
theological  conversations  which  have 
taken  place  in  recent  years  between 
Christians  of  many  denominations. 
Mennonites,  for  example,  have  held 
conversations  with  Lutherans,  Re- 
formed, and  Baptists. 

Forum  participants  reflected  on  the 
encouraging  convergence  in  the  visions 
of  unity  in  recent  dialogues  and  acknowl- 
edged continuing  differences.  In  addition 
to  "faith  and  order"  issues,  peace,  justice, 
and  interfaith  dialogue  were  also  on  the 
agenda.  "Delegates  agreed  that  there  is 
more  to  do  than  patch  up  old  doctrinal 
differences,"  said  van  Heile.  "The  contin- 


uing search  for  unity  and  the  unending 
task  of  pursuing  peace  with  justice  must 
proceed  together." 

According  to  van  Heile,  other  ques- 
tions discussed  were  unity  and  mission, 
unity  and  contextualization,  the  rela- 
tion of  the  local  church  to  the  church 
universal,  and  diversity  alongside 
denominationalism. 

Courage  to  be  counter-cultural. 
"Delegates  agreed  that  the  church 
must  remain  constantly  self-critical," 
says  van  Heile.  "The  church  must  have 
the  courage  to  be  in  some  sense 
counter-cultural  as  it  asserts  its  identi- 
ty. Otherwise  the  church  runs  the  risk 
of  succumbing  to  such  forces  as  eth- 
nicity and  nationalism." 

The  forum's  conclusions  will  be  cir- 
culated widely  among  churches.  They  will 
also  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  (WCC)  so  that 
forum  insights  can  be  discussed  at  the 
next  WCC  Assembly  in  September  1998. 


After  another  INS  raid: 

Public  service  unites 
Anglos  and  Hispanics 

Goshen,  Ind.  (CPT) — Some  50  people 
gathered  outside  the  Elkhart  County 
(Ind.)  Building  here  at  7  a.m.  on  June 
14  to  express  their  desire  for  peaceful 
relations  between  the  Anglo  and  His- 
panic communities  in  the  county. 

Local  members  of  Christian  Peace- 
maker Teams  (CPT)  were  invited  by 
members  of  the  Hispanic  community 
to  plan  this  public  response  after 
seven  Elkhart  factories  were  raided 
by  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  (INS). 

•  •  • 

Art  Smoker,  pastor  of  North  Goshen 
Mennonite  Church;  Sylvia  Shirk 
Charles,  Goshen  College  chaplain;  and 
Oscar  and  Juanita  Ramos,  pastors  of  a 
United  Methodist  Church  in  Goshen, 
led  the  bilingual  service. 

The  worship  service  preceded  a 
meeting  of  the  Elkhart  County  Council. 
On  the  council's  agenda  was  a  resolu- 
tion to  refuse  county  funds  to  any 
agency  that  assists  undocumented  im- 
migrants. Many  of  the  worshipers 
stayed  for  the  council  meeting  and 
spoke  to  the  resolution.  Rich  Meyer  of 
Millersburg  said  the  resolution  ignored 
the  important  contributions  immi- 
grants make  to  the  country. 

Nancy  Frey,  Elkhart,  pointed  out 
that  the  non-binding  resolution  is  not  a 
law  and  doesn't  have  any  weight. 
"Therefore,  it  is  important  to  examine 
the  spirit  of  the  resolution,"  said  Frey. 

After  lengthy  discussion,  the  resolu- 
tion was  tabled.  Counselor  Frank  Al- 
gate,  who  opposed  the  resolution,  stat- 
ed that  it  would  have  been  defeated 
had  a  vote  been  held. 

•  •  • 

Earlier  in  the  week,  the  INS  raided  a 
number  of  factories  in  Elkhart,  eventu- 
ally holding  81  people  found  without 
legal  documents.  In  response,  local 
members  of  CPT  held  a  public  vigil  out- 
side the  County  Courthouse  in  Goshen 
over  one  noon  hour. 

"I'm  concerned  about  deporting  hard- 
working taxpayers  and  the  fact  that  it 
is  so  hard  for  people  who  want  to  work 
to  get  a  visa  and  come  here  legally," 
said  Shirk  Charles. 

In  the  event  of  future  raids  in  Elk- 
hart County,  members  of  CPT  have  re- 
solved to  gather  the  following  day  at 
noon  outside  the  courthouse  in  Goshen. 
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MVS  for  the  long  haul: 

Three  people  make  voluntary  service  a  lifelong  commitment  rather  than  a  term 


Elkhart,  Ind.  (CHM-MBM) — The 
vast  majority  of  people  who  sign  up  for 
a  Mennonite  Voluntary  Service  (MVS) 
term  complete  it  in  two  to  three  years. 

Not  so  for  three  members  of  Menno- 
nite Voluntary  Service  in  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  and  Richmond,  Va.,  who  consider 
their  "term"  a  lifelong  commitment. 

"Voluntary  service  is  addictive,"  says 
Jane  Hare,  long-term  MVSer  and  local 
program  coordinator  in  Richmond,  Va. 
"[It]  makes  it  possible  to  be  involved  in 
projects  which  are  challenging,  stretch- 
ing, and  different  from  many  'regular' 
jobs." 

Jane  Hare,  along  with  Wes,  her  hus- 
band of  40  years,  signed  on  in  1989  for 
their  first  term  of  MVS  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  in  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
In  doing  this,  they  made  the  conscious 
decision  to  become  "downwardly  mobile." 

"VS  is  unique  for  those  our  age,  be- 
cause it  offers  the  opportunity  to  be  in- 
volved in  activities  and  programs,  which 
we  feel  are  important,  while  at  the  same 
time  providing  a  support  base  within 
the  church  that  frees  us  up  to  work 
where  we  feel  called  to  be,"  Jane  says. 

The  Hares  have  three  adult  children, 
all  of  whom  had  some  questions  about 
their  parents  entering  MVS  for  the  long 
haul.  "Our  children  were  somewhat  con- 
cerned for  our  economic  welfare  and  not 
really  sure  that  this  was  such  a  good 
idea  as  we  approach  retirement  age," 
she  says.  "But  they  have  gifted  us  with 
clothes  and  shoes  and  helped  cover  trav- 
el expenses  for  vacations  and  family  oc- 
casions. They  have  come  to  understand 
that  this  is  more  than  just  a  job  for  us, 
but  a  very  satisfying  life  experience." 

Stacey  Merkt,  MVSer  and  local  pro- 
gram coordinator  in  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
also  has  a  family  that  has  chosen  a  sim- 
ple lifestyle,  which  includes  lifelong 
service. 

"I  think  my  vocation  is  people," 
Merkt  says,  "but  that  doesn't  always 
translate  into  moneymaking  jobs.  So  I 
started  looking  a  little  bit  at  what  it 
takes  to  live  a  faithful  life  in  the  mod- 
ern world.  VS  does  that  for  me  and  my 
family." 

For  Merkt,  her  husband,  and  two 
sons,  living  faithfully  in  today's  world 
often  requires  shucking  off  the  de- 
mands of  society  in  favor  of  a  biblical 


children  to  a  way  of  living  they  would  not 
have  opportunity  to  know.  "I  feel  I  must 
expose  my  children  to  the  dangers  of 
being  a  Christian  in  today's  world,"  she 
says.  "I  don't  mean  gunshots.  I  mean 
[the  dangers  of]  what  that  can  call  you  to 
[do]." — Christy  Risser 

Jane  and  Wes  Hare  and  Stacy  Merkt 
(left  to  right)  have  chosen  simple  life- 
styles in  intentional  Mennonite  Volun- 
tary Service  communities  as  a  way  of 
being  faithful  to  the  gospel. 


standard.  Having  lived  in  intentional 
communities  in  Georgia  and  Colorado, 
Merkt  realized  that  her  calling  was  to 
serve,  regardless  of  the  consequences. 
They  live,  by  choice,  at  a  non-taxable 
income  level. 

For  both  Merkt  and  the  Hares,  volun- 
tary service  is  a  lifestyle  to  be  lived,  not  a 
project  to  be  undertaken.  Jane  Hare  says 
that  being  a  volunteer  forces  partici- 
pants into  a  lifestyle  they  would  not  like- 
ly otherwise  encounter  living  in  North 
America.  "[MVS]  calls  me  to  be  account- 
able to  a  commu- 
nity, it  challenges 
me  to  live  simply, 
it  encourages  me 
to  use  gifts  which 
I  may  not  have 
recognized  and 
used  in  other  set- 
tings,    and  it 
stretches  me  with 
new  experiences, 
people,  cultures, 
and  languages." 

Merkt  says 
that  living  the 
simple  life  of 
volunteers  allows 
her  to  expose  her 

Goshen  College  board  approves  new  business  major 

Goshen,  Ind.  (GC) — Technology  was  front  and  center  at  the  June  6-7  meeting  of 
the  Goshen  College  board  of  overseers. 

The  demand  for  more  computer  skills  in  the  workplace  prompted  the  board  to 
approve  a  new  major  in  business  information  systems  in  the  Degree  Completion 
Program.  The  Degree  Completion  Program  offers  older  adults  with  some  college 
credit  an  opportunity  to  complete  their  degree  and  learn  the  skills  of  manage- 
ment. Implementation  of  the  new  major  awaits  approval  by  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Education. 

Provost  John  Yordy  reported  on  the  significant  developments  in  technology  on 
campus:  the  planned  wiring  of  the  residence  halls  this  summer,  a  plan  to  replace 
all  computers  on  campus  every  four  years,  and  additional  personnel  in  educa- 
tional technology.  Under  the  plan: 

•  Students  will  be  able  to  access  the  Internet  and  key  campus  computing  ser- 
vices from  their  residence  hall  rooms  at  full  network  speed. 

•  All  lab  personal  computers  will  be  upgraded.  Twenty  additional  computers 
will  be  added  to  existing  labs  to  improve  student  access  to  computing. 

•  A  new  graphics  lab  will  offer  professional  graphics  and  multimedia  software 
running  on  new  Macintosh  systems. 

•  Key  classrooms  around  campus  will  be  upgraded  to  allow  professors  to  incorpo- 
rate the  Internet,  computer  projection,  and  audio-visual  materials  into  their  classes. 

•  Obsolete  desktop  computers  will  be  replaced  in  faculty  and  staff  offices. 

•  Students  and  faculty  will  have  access  to  a  broader  array  of  software  and  services. 

The  board  elected  Mary  Schiedel,  pastor  of  Hillcrest  Mennonite  Church,  New  Ham- 
burg, Ont..  as  the  new  board  chair  and  Sherman  Kauffman,  executive  secretary  of  In- 
diana-Michigan Mennonite  Conference,  Goshen,  as  the  vice  chair. — John  D.  Yoder 
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•  Name  proposed.  "New  Life 
Ministries"  is  the  proposed 
name  for  the  successor  to  The 
Andrew  Center.  Twenty  people 
from  seven  Anabaptist  denomi- 
nations and  parachurch  groups 
met  on  May  30-31  to  discuss 
continuing  the  work  of  the 
evangelism  center  when  fund- 
ing is  cut  off  by  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren  in  December. 
Added  to  the  partner  denomi- 
nations in  the  new  proposal  are 
the  Brethren  in  Christ  and 
Mennonite  Brethren.  The  New 
Life  Ministries  would  plan  re- 
gional New  Life  Assemblies  in 
addition  to  holding  regional 
seminars  and  cosponsoring 
evangelism-training  events.  It 
would  operate  as  a  nonprofit 
corporation  under  a  board  of  di- 
rectors appointed  by  the  part- 
ner denominations. 

•  History  to  be  compiled.  The 

first  100  years  of  Mennonite 
work  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is 
the  focus  of  a  project  being 
conducted  by  the  Philadelphia 
Mennonite  History  Commit- 
tee. The  committee  is  looking 
for  stories  from  people  in- 
volved in  this  work,  informa- 
tion, photographs,  and  fund- 
ing for  this  project.  Contact: 
Mattie  Cooper  Nikiema, 
DSMC,  1632  Diamond  St., 
Philadelphia,  PA  19121. 

•  Best-sellers  for  May.  The  top 

five  best-selling  books  for 
adults  and  children  at  Provi- 
dent Bookstores  in  May  were: 
Mennonite  Confession  of  Faith 
(1963),  Just  As  I  Am  by  Billy 
Graham,  Dear  Graduate  by 
Charles  Swindoll,  Living 
Somewhere  Between  Estrogen 
and  Death  by  Barbara  John- 
son, and  Friends  Are  Friends 
Forever  by  Michael  W.  Smith. 

•  New  appointments: 

Linda  Baker,  assistant  professor 
of  nursing,  Goshen  (Ind.)  Col- 
lege. 

Teresa  L.  Hasty,  instructor  in 
nursing,  Goshen  College. 

Randall  M.  Jacobs,  vice  presi- 
dent of  Foundation  and  Legal 
Services,  Mennonite  Mutual 
Aid,  Goshen,  Ind. 

John  L.  Liechty,  vice  president 
of  Financial  Services,  Menno- 
nite Mutual  Aid,  Goshen,  Ind. 

John  Longhurst,  coordinator  of 
marketing  and  media  rela- 
tions, Mennonite  Economic 
Development  Associates,  Win- 
nipeg, Man. 

Diane  K.  Lund,  assistant  direc- 
tor of  degree  completion  pro- 
gram in  nursing,  Goshen  Col- 
lege. 

Carolyn  Margaret  Jean  New- 
sum,  education-volunteer  co- 


ordinator, Merry  Lea  Envi- 
ronmental Learning  Center, 
Goshen,  Ind. 
Wendy  Wakeman,  dean  of  the 
Fresno  (Calif.)  Pacific  School 
of  Professional  Studies. 

•  Coming  events: 

Mennonite  Senior  Sports  Clas- 
sic, Goshen  (Ind.)  College, 
June  24-27.  Events  include 
basketball,  bowling,  cycling, 
golf,  horseshoes,  racewalking, 
shuffleboard,  swimming,  table 
tennis,  tennis,  and  track  and 
field.  Anyone  50  years  or  older 
is  eligible.  Sponsored  by  Men- 
nonite Association  of  Retired 
People  (MARP),  Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid,  and  Goshen  Col- 
lege. Contact:  MARP,  PO  Box 
1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46515-1245. 

23rd  annual  chicken  barbecue 
and  country  auction,  Locust 
Grove  Mennonite  School, 
Smoketown,  Pa.,  July  18-19. 
Includes  children's  fun  festi- 
val. Contact:  717  394-7107. 

Eastern  Civilian  Public  Service 
reunion,  Laurelville  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  Church  Center, 
Aug.  20-21.  Contact:  Irvin 
Cordell,  717  328-2746. 

•  New  books: 

Rich  Christians  in  an  Age  of 
Hunger,  20th  anniversary  edi- 
tion, will  be  released  from 
Word  Publishers  in  July.  Ron 
Sider  reveals  how  Christians 
can  continue  to  address  pover- 
ty by  addressing  the  progress 
and  pitfalls  made  in  empower- 
ing the  poor  in  the  past  20 
years.  Available  from  Word 
Publishing,  972  488-9673. 

Surviving  Church  Conflict  by 
Dave  Peters  discusses  the  bib- 
lical base  of  conflict  resolution 
and  calls  peacemakers  to  use 
spiritual  weapons  in  tense 
and  chaotic  situations.  Avail- 
able from  Herald  Press,  800 
245-7894. 

•  Job  openings: 

Administrator,  New  Covenant 
Christian  School,  Lebanon, 
Pa.  Master's  degree  required; 
experience  in  teaching  or  ad- 
ministration preferred.  Posi- 
tion begins  for  1997-98  school 
year.  Contact:  Marge  Bals- 
baugh,  717  933-5314. 

Camp  administrator,  Camp 
Men-O-Lan,  Quakertown,  Pa. 
Qualifications  include  admin- 
istrative experience  and  com- 
petence with  budget  prepara- 
tion, fund  development,  per- 
sonnel, and  promotion.  Camp- 
ing experience  preferred. 
Send  resume,  salary  history, 
and  summary  of  career  goals 
to  Men-O-Lan  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, 1415  Doerr  Rd.,  Quaker- 
town,  PA  18951-2042. 


Executive  coordinator,  integrat- 
ed women's  organization  of 
the  GC  Women  in  Mission 
and  the  MC  Women's  Mis- 
sionary and  Service  Commis- 
sion. Full-time  position  may 
be  filled  by  more  than  one  per- 
son. Job  description  is  avail- 
able from  WMSC  at  219  294- 
7131.  Applications  should  be 
sent  by  Aug.  15  to  Elizabeth 
Klassen,  Search  Committee 
Chair,  237  Becker  St.,  Kitch- 
ener, ON  N2B  1X8. 

Faculty  position  in  church  music, 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary,  Elkhart,  Ind.  Half- 
time  position  begins  Aug.  15, 
1998.  Responsibilities  include 
leading  the  Seminary  Choir, 
teaching  courses  in  hymnology, 
and  contributing  music  and 
arts  perspectives  in  team 
teaching.  Qualifications  in- 


clude expertise  in  voice  and 
piano  or  organ;  competency  to 
teach  in  the  arts  or  worship 
preferred.  Experience  in  con- 
gregational setting,  some  theo- 
logical training,  and  an  ad- 
vanced music  degree  preferred. 
Send  letter  of  application  and 
resume  by  Sept.  15  to  Dean's 
Office,  AMBS,  3003  Benham 
Ave.,  Elkhart,  IN  46517. 
Female  dorm  advisor,  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  High  School. 
Opens  August  1997.  Contact: 
Jim  Yoder,  LMH,  717  299- 
0436. 

Financial  assistance  office  recep- 
tionist, Eastern  Mennonite 
University,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
Responsibilities  include  greet- 
ing visitors,  answering  initial 
questions  about  financial  as- 
sistance, answering  phones, 
maintaining  files,  and  com- 


YES  teams  train.  Baltimore,  Md.  (EMM) — Eighteen  young 
adults  are  currently  part  of  four  Youth  Evangelism  Service 
(YES)  teams  training  for  three  months  at  the  Baltimore  Dis- 
cipleship  Center.  They  will  complete  training  on  Aug.  7  and 
leave  for  four-  and  eight-month  outreaches.  Teams  are  going 
to  Brazil,  Bolivia,  Honduras,  and  Sweden. 


Front  row,  left  to  right: 
Francine  Grover,  Blackwood, 
N.J.,  to  Honduras;  Curt  Musser, 
Denver,  Pa.,  to  Sweden; 
Matthew  Goins,  Broadway,  Va., 
to  Bolivia;  and  Sandi  Beitzel, 
Salisbury,  Pa.,  team  leader  to 
Honduras. 

Second  row:  Carolyn  Horst, 
Pottsville,  Pa.,  to  Brazil;  Kath- 
leen Hurst,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  to  Bo- 
livia; Myron  Kauffman,  Wolford, 
N.D.,  to  Bolivia;  Krista  Hoover, 
New  Holland,  Pa.,  to  Sweden; 
and  Miriam  Lira  Rico,  Mexico  to 
Bolivia. 


Third  row,  standing:  Lisa 
Headrick,  Pueblo,  Colo.,  team 
leader  to  Brazil;  Kevin  Boll. 
Lititz,  Pa.,  team  leader  to  Bo- 
livia; Eric  Hess,  Willow 
Street,  Pa.,  to  Brazil:  Antho- 
ny Martin,  Birmingham,  Ala., 
to  Brazil;  Rebecca  Miller. 
Riverside,  Iowa,  to  Honduras; 
and  Beth  Kauffman,  Alden, 
N.Y..  team  leader  to  Hon- 
duras. 

Missing  from  photo:  Steve 
Forry,  Mount  Joy,  Pa.,  to  Hon- 
duras; and  George  Kamau, 
Nakuru,  Kenya,  to  Honduras. 
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puter  data  entry.  Qualifications 
include  computer  data  entry 
and  general  office  experience. 
Application  deadline  is  July  3. 
Contact:  EMU  Human  Re- 
sources Office,  540  432-4108. 

Head  housekeeper,  Camp  Heb- 
ron, Halifax,  Pa.  Responsibili- 
ties include  supervising  small 
staff,  creating  schedules,  and 
ordering  supplies.  Qualifica- 
tions include  administrative 
ability.  Contact:  Camp  Heb- 
ron. 800  864-7747. 

Instrumental  band  instructor, 
Penn  View  Christian  School, 
Souderton,  Pa.  Part-time  posi- 
tion begins  in  fall.  Respon- 
sibilities include  instruction 
for  elementary  band,  middle 
school  band,  and  jazz  band  for 
grades  4-8.  Contact:  Penn 
View  Christian  School,  215 
723-1196. 

Mathematics  instructor,  Christo- 
pher Dock  Mennonite  High 
School,  Lansdale,  Pa.  Full-time 
position  begins  in  fall.  Send  re- 
sume or  inquiry  to  Elaine  A. 
Moyer,  Principal,  Christopher 
Dock  Mennonite  High  School, 
1000  Forty  Foot  Road,  Lans- 
dale, PA  19446-4398. 

Receptionist,  Landis  Homes  Re- 
tirement Community,  Lititz, 
Pa.  Responsibilities  include 
primary  telephone  answering 
coverage  at  the  main  switch- 
board and  greeting  and  assist- 
ing visitors.  Send  resume  to 
Human  Resources,  Landis 
Homes  Retirement  Communi- 
ty, 1001  E.  Oregon  Rd.,  Lititz, 
PA  17543. 


NEW  MEMBERS 

Community,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.:  Katrina  Glanzer,  Mer- 
ridy  Gnagey,  Abby  Miller. 
Lauren  Reichenbach,  Allison 
Yoder,  and  Jessica  Yoder. 

Community  Fellowship, 
Corning,  N.Y.:  Paula  Davis, 
Emily  Berkey,  Jonathan  Mc- 
Lean, Bradley  Davis,  Erin 
Berkey. 

Emmanuel,  Gainesville,  Fla.: 

Linda  Dibble  and  Robert  Dib- 
ble. 

Erb  Street,  Waterloo,  Ont.: 

Rachel  Brubacher,  Danielle 
Courtemanche,  Michael  Erb, 
Graham  Erion,  Jason  Gin- 
grich, and  Ryan  Shantz. 

Franconia,  Pa.:  Kelly  Bower, 
Darren  Delp,  Zach  Derstine, 
Amy  Gouldey,  Matt  Geiser, 
Earl  Landis,  Kathy  Landis, 
Derek  Landis,  James  Hart. 
Barbara  Hart,  Joel  Nyce, 
Tracy  Rambo,  Bryan  Stout, 
Robert  Trucksess,  and  Joan 
Trucksess. 

Frazer,  Pa.:  Rachel  Brubaker, 


Bible  school  buddies.  Cusco,  Peru  (EMM) — Patrick 
Nafziger  (left)  of  Wellman,  Iowa,  talks  with  Santiago 
Clemente  outside  the  Mennonite  church  in  Lucre,  Peru, 
after  the  two  assisted  in  vacation  Bible  school.  Nafziger,  a 
member  of  West  Union  Mennonite  Church  in  Parnell,  Iowa, 
was  part  of  a  five-member  Youth  Evangelism  Service  (YES) 
team  which  served  in  Peru  from  January  to  April  1997. 

Nafziger  met  Clemente  when  the  YES  team  spent  several 
weeks  in  his  hometown,  holding  Bible  schools  for  children 
and  doing  evangelism  in  the  community.  Clemente  used  to 
dream  about  traveling  and  exploring  the  world.  But  after  ac- 
cepting Christ,  he  decided  to  become  a  pastor  among  his  own 
Quechua  people,  descendants  of  the  ancient  Incas.  Now 
Clemente  is  preparing  for  leadership  in  the  church  by  at- 
tending Caleb  Seminary  in  Cusco. 

The  Mennonite  church  in  Lucre  is  one  of  several  rural 
churches  which  have  emerged  from  Eastern  Mennonite  Mis- 
sions work  in  the  city  of  Cusco. 


Rebecca  Brubaker,  Caroline 
Kurtz,  Sarah  Malloy-Good,  Re- 
becca Massanari,  Sarah  Massa- 
nari,  Steven  Massey,  Abraham 
Wright,  Kristin  Yunghans. 

Hartville,  Ohio:  Karol  Lowe, 
Josh  Hostetler,  Missy  Takacs, 
Audrey  Wengerd,  Allison 
Diller,  Steve  Denlinger,  Dick 
Heimbaugh,  Galen  Sommers, 
Grace  Sommers,  Jodi  Som- 
mers, Parley  Nichols,  Gian- 
franca  Nichols. 

Holyrood,  Edmonton,  Alta.: 
Carolyn  Duley,  Gary  and 
Doreen  Fairbrother,  Lorrie 
Foster,  Lyle  Franz,  Dora- 
Marie  Goulet,  Jerad  Hamp- 
ton, Dan  Isaak,  Andrea 
Klassen,  Brent  Klassen,  Jill 
Reddekopp,  Brenda  Sawula, 
and  Erin  Tanaguchi. 


Locust  Grove,  Belleville,  Pa.: 

Delmar  and  Linda  Hartzler, 
and  Les  Horner. 
Marion,  Chambersburg,  Pa.: 

Craig  Cordell,  Susie  Cordell, 
Timothy  Davis,  Amy  Halde- 
man,  Betty  Meier,  Elizabeth 
Risser,  Daniel  Risser,  Arlin 
Roth,  Geri  Roth,  Beverly 
Shover,  Harold  Shover,  and 
Mark  Suffecool. 

Neffsville,  Lancaster,  Pa.: 
Mark  and  Gina  Breslin,  Rick 
and  Joanne  Schaeffer,  Mike 
and  Pam  Hargraves,  Ray  and 
Mary  Keller,  and  Kain  and 
Kim  Robbins. 

Strawberry  Lake,  Ogema, 
Minn.:  Dale,  Evelyn,  Eliza- 
beth, and  Suzanna  Munsrud, 
and  Donald  and  Brenda 
Chilton. 


Sunnyslope,  Phoenix,  Ariz.: 

Thomas  Ingold,  Stephanie  In- 
gold,  Donovan  Zimmerman, 
and  Connie  Zimmerman. 

Upper  Deer  Creek,  Wellman, 
Iowa:  Klint  and  Kendra  Gin- 
gerich,  Johnny  and  Kim  Cox, 
Mark  Slabaugh,  Shaun  and 
Kristyn  Yoder,  Alvin  C. 
Miller,  and  Polly  Adams. 

Wideman,  Markham,  Ont.: 
Pieter  and  Susie  Niemeyer. 


 BIRTHS  

Albrecht,  Abigail  Mast  and 
Cliff,  Clarence,  N.Y.,  Emma 
Shirley  (third  child),  June  4. 

BuckwaJter,  Marian  Becker  and 
Steve,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Elena 
Clare  (second  child),  Apr.  22. 

Grieser,  Carrie  Dunnam  and 
Tim,  Archbold,  Ohio,  Elizabeth 
Lee  Ann  (first  child),  May  22. 

Griffin,  Veronica  Bostian  and 
George,  Hollsopple,  Pa.,  Ryan 
Michael  Charles  (third  child), 
Apr.  8. 

Helmuth,  Rebecca  Whitmer 
and  Todd,  Plain  City,  Ohio, 
Jordan  Elizabeth  (second 
child),  May  13. 

Janzen,  Tia  and  Ken,  Hesston, 
Kan.,  Joshua  Allen  (fourth 
child),  June  4. 

Jaso,  Brenda  and  Bobby,  New- 
ton, Kan.,  Lindsay  Renee  (sec- 
ond child),  June  2. 

Knechel,  Stacey  Scheffer  and 
Darryl,  Harleysville,  Pa., 
Lacey  Kaitlyn  (sixth  child). 
June  3. 


MARRIAGES 

Bentz-Walters:  Sherril  Bentz, 
Archbold.  Ohio  (Pine  Grove), 
and  Leroy  Walters,  Decatur, 
Ind.  (Union  Chapel),  May  24, 
by  Terry  Shue. 

Boll-VanWingerden:  Wendy 
Joy  Boll,  Telford,  Pa.  (Franco- 
nia), and  Jacob  John  Van- 
Wingerden,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.  (Presbyterian),  May  31, 
by  John  M.  Ehst. 

Carpenter-Sutton:  Gina  Car- 
penter, Pettisville,  Ohio  (West 
Clinton),  and  Sheldon  Sutton, 
Kunkle,  Ohio  (United  Breth- 
ren), May  24,  by  James 
Roynon  and  Doug  Sarver. 

Coblentz-Dutcher:  Marlene 
Coblentz,  Hartville,  Ohio 
(Hartville),  and  Chadwick 
Dutcher,  Hartville,  Ohio 
(Hartville),  May  17,  by  Dave 
Hall  and  Henry  Shrock  Jr. 

Heddin-Schmucker:  Susan 
Heddin,  Newton,  Kan.  (Hess- 
ton Inter-Mennonite  Fellow- 
ship), and  Javen  Schmucker, 
May  24,  by  Duane  Yoder. 
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Bachman,  Ina  M.  Springer,  86, 

Denver,  Colo.  Born:  Mar.  25, 
1911,  Minier,  111.,  to  Benjamin 
and  Clara  Hieser  Springer. 
Died:  Mar.  27,  1997,  Denver, 
Colo.  Survivors — husband:  Le- 
land  A.  Bachman;  stepson: 
David  C;  brothers  and  sister: 
Howard,  Nelson,  Lorene;  2  step- 
grandchildren,  2  stepgreat- 
grandchildren.  Memorial  ser- 
vice: Apr.  2,  Porter  Place  Chapel 
by  Jonathan  Hole  and  Ed 
Christian.  Burial:  Metamora 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Conrad,  Edna  M.,  84.  Born: 
Sept.  23,  1912,  Henry  County, 
Iowa,  to  Jonathan  and  Laura 
Liechty  Conrad.  Died:  May 
11,  1997.  Survivors — sisters: 
Esther  Conrad,  Arline  Hos- 
tetler.  Funeral:  May  14, 
Bethel  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Joe  Pendleton.  Burial:  Wash- 
ington Twp.  Cemetery. 

Esch,  Jacob  Daniel,  96.  Born: 
Oct.  21,  1900,  Centralia,  Mo.,  to 
Daniel  and  Elisabeth  Guen- 
gerich  Esch.  Died:  Apr.  16, 
1997,  Glendale,  Ariz.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Keith,  Clair, 
Joan  Zook,  Barbara  Shisler, 
Janet  Firmani,  Ruth  Cross- 
grove;  brother:  Lewis;  foster  sis- 
ter: Grace  Kauffman;  8  grand- 
children, 5  great-grandchil- 
dren. Predeceased  by:  Barbara 
N.  Zehr  Esch  (wife).  Funeral: 
Apr.  19,  Sunnyslope  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Dennis  Stauffer. 

Gingerich,  Magdelene  "Mat- 
tie"  Erb,  94,  New  Hamburg, 
Ont.  Born:  Mar.  3,  1903, 
Wellesley  Twp.,  Ont.,  to  John 
L.  and  Barbara  Oesch  Erb. 
Died:  May  23,  1997,  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.  Survivors — 
children:  Reta  Bender,  Ralph, 
Marjorie  Jantzi;  9  grandchil- 
dren, 18  great-grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Allan  B.  Gin- 
gerich (husband).  Funeral  and 
burial:  May  25,  St.  Agatha 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Brent 
Kipfer  and  Victor  Dorsch. 

Good,  Kenneth  Glen,  86,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  Born:  Nov.  15, 
1910,  Elida,  Ohio,  to  John  and 
Verna  Brenneman  Good.  Died: 
May  23,  1997,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  of  cancer.  Survivors — wife: 
Kathryn  Brunk  Good;  children: 
Nolan  Kenneth,  Edwin  Carl, 
Elizabeth  Kathryn  Shenk; 
brother  and  sister:  Allen,  Mil- 
dred; 7  grandchildren,  17 
great-grandchildren.  Funeral: 
May  25,  Park  View  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Phil  Kniss  and 
John  Kiblinger.  Burial: 
Weaver's  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Hartzler,  Jefferson  P.,  79, 
Belleville,  Pa.  Born:  May  14, 
1918,  to  Thomas  B.  and  Bertha 


M.  Stoltzfus  Hartzler.  Died: 
May  16,  1997,  Belleville,  Pa. 
Survivors — wife:  Julia  P.  Yoder 
Hartzler;  children:  Jefferson  S., 
Margaret  Neer,  Arlene  Yoder; 
brothers  and  sister:  Leroy  J., 
Raymond  J.,  Cora  Yoder;  10 
grandchildren.  Funeral  and 
burial:  May  20,  Locust  Grove 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Max 
Zook  and  Erie  Renno. 

Herr,  Elsie  M.  Rohrer,  89. 
Born:  Sept.  23,  1907,  Lancas- 
ter County,  Pa.,  to  John  W. 
and  Elizabeth  Heller  Rohrer 
Herr.  Died:  May  1,  1997,  Wil- 
low Street,  Pa.  Survivors — 
children:  Anna  Mae,  James 
W.,  Pauline  Mast;  8  grand- 
children, 13  great-grandchil- 
dren, one  great-great-grand- 
child. Predeceased  by:  Willis 
Groff  Herr  (husband)  and 
Verna  Groff  (daughter).  Fu- 
neral: May  6,  Sunnyside  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Harold 
Shultz,  Ira  Kurtz,  and  Alma 
Shultz.  Burial:  Willow  Street 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Horst,  Karl  E.,  73,  Chambers- 
burg,  Pa.  Born:  Sept.  5,  1923, 
Clear-spring,  Md.,  to  Abram 
and  Gertrude  Horst.  Died: 
May  31,  1997,  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  of  cancer.  Survivors — 
wife:  Rachel  A.  Oberholzer 
Horst;  daughter:  Carolyn 
Horst  Meyer;  sisters:  Kathryn 
Christ,  Beulah  Horst.  Funeral 
and  burial:  June  3,  Cedar 
Grove  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Nelson  L.  Martin,  Robert 
Cahill,  and  Vernon  Isner. 

Kanagy,  Irene  G.  Ross,  80, 
Belleville,  Pa.  Born:  Apr.  16, 
1917,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  to 
Sylvester  and  Anna  Barbara 
Hostetler  Ross.  Died:  May  26, 
1997,  Lewistown,  Pa.,  of  a 
heart  attack.  Survivors — hus- 
band: Aaron  D.  Kanagy;  chil- 
dren: Verna  Moist,  Ronald, 
Darlis  Sharp,  A.  Dale,  Phyllis 
Mitchell,  Sharon  Byler, 
Duane,  Darrel;  brother:  Oliver 
Ross;  half-sister:  Orpha  Reed; 
stepbrother  and  stepsister: 
Levi  C.  Hartzler,  Bertha  King; 
20  grandchildren,  7  great- 
grandchildren. Congregation- 
al membership:  Barrville 
Mennonite  Church.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Thersa  Marie 
(daughter)  and  Gene  Davis 
(son).  Funeral  and  burial:  May 
29,  Locust  Grove  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Gerald  J.  Peachey 
and  Raymond  S.  Peachey. 

Martin,  Elsie  Amanda,  89, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  Born:  Apr. 
26,  1908,  Greencastle,  Pa.,  to 
Elmer  Lewis  and  Amanda 
Baer  Martin.  Died:  June  7, 
1997,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  Sur- 
vivors— brothers  and  sister: 
E.  Ruel,  Merle  Eugene,  Elva 
Irene  Ulrich.  Congregational 


membership:  Zion  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral:  June  10, 
Weavers  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Herman  Ropp  and  Samuel 
Janzen.  Private  burial. 

Metzler,  Lena  Stoltzfus,  92, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  Born:  Apr. 
11,  1905,  Columbus,  Ohio,  to 
Aaron  and  Sarah  Kauffman 
Stoltzfus.  Died:  May  25,  1997, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  of  an 
aneurysm.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: Harold  E.,  Richard  L., 
Darlene  M.  Landes,  Shirley  M. 
Everest,  John  W.,  Leonard  E., 
Lois  M.  Ramer,  William  D., 
Kenneth  D.,  Dale  E.;  sister: 
Rebecca  Bender;  30  grandchil- 
dren, 17  great-grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Elmer  Metz- 
ler (husband).  Congregational 
membership:  Park  View  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral:  May 
31,  Virginia  Mennonite  Retire- 
ment Community  Center,  by 
Phil  Kniss  and  Shirlee  K. 
Yoder.  Burial:  Weavers  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Mullet,  Melvin  J.,  60,  Goshen, 
Ind.  Born:  July  20,  1936,  Nap- 
panee,  Ind.,  to  John  E.  S.  and 


Emma  Schlabach  Mullet. 
Died:  Apr.  19,  1997,  Goshen, 
Ind.  Survivors — wife:  Flo- 
rence Martin  Mullet;  children: 
Wanda  Donahue,  Jamie; 
brother  and  sisters:  Delmar, 
Velma,  Edna  Hochstetler;  2 
grandchildren.  Funeral:  Apr. 
22,  North  Main  Street  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Ken  Bon- 
treger.  Burial:  Yellow  Creek 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 
Nice,  Ralph  D.,  68,  Souderton, 
Pa.  Born:  Jan.  6,  1929,  Fran- 
conia  Twp.,  Pa.,  to  Garrett 
and  Mamie  Derstine  Nice. 
Died:  May  17,  1997,  Sell- 
ersville,  Pa.  Survivors — wife: 
Pauline  Smith  Nice;  children: 
Ronald,  Gerald,  Duane,  Alan, 
Lowell,  Kevin,  Phyllis  Sellers, 
Laureen  Landis;  brothers  and 
sisters:  Floyd,  Garrett,  John, 
Pauline  Price,  Blanche  Nyce, 
Linda  Derstine;  13  grandchil- 
dren, one  great-grandchild. 
Predeceased  by:  Lois  (daugh- 
ter). Funeral  and  burial:  May 
21,  Franconia  Mennonite 
Church,  by  John  Ehst,  Steven 
Landis,  and  Floyd  Hackman. 


At  Orlando  '97  . . . 

Visit 

Education  Village 


sponsored  by 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


Deus  absconditus 


"To  make  the  poem  of  our  faith,  we  must  learn 
not  to  settle  for  a  false  certitude  but  to  em  brace 
atnbiguity  and  mystery." — Kathleen  Norris  in 
The  Cloister  Walk 

"A  potentially  heretical  theologian" — that's 
what  one  Mennonite  says  he  first  thought  of 
Gordon  Kaufman.  A  Mennonite  theologian 
renown  in  academic  circles  in  North  America, 
Kaufman  was  the  subject  of  a  symposium  at 
Bethel  (Kan.)  College  last  year  and  is  featured 
in  the  most  recent  issue  of  Mennonite  Life.  His 
ideas  make  many  Mennonites  squirm,  and 
some  have  dismissed  him  as  a  postmodern 
whose  liberal  theology  is  dangerous — or  at  least 
embarrassing — to  the  rest  of  us. 

But  Kaufman  is  not  alone  in  his  emphasis  on 
God  as  ultimate,  unknowable  mystery.  On  this 
point  he's  joined  by  none  other  than  reformer 
Martin  Luther  (though  neither  man  might  be 
particularly  pleased  at  being  paired  with  the 
other).  At  times,  however,  Kaufman  sounds 
very  much  like  Luther,  who  was  fond  of  the 
phrase  deus  absconditus  or  "God  hidden." 

An  absconded  God — it's  a  notion  supported 
by  Scripture  but  one  that  many  Christians 
would  rather  supplant  with  images  of  a  grand- 
fatherly  God  or  claims  of  Jesus  as  a  chummy 
sidekick.  A  hidden  God  is  too  unpredictable,  too 
potentially  capricious  for  our  domesticated 
tastes.  Indeed,  faith  in  such  a  God  might  force 
us  to  scrape  away  layers  of  doctrines  and 
dogmas,  only  to  leave  us  with  the  red,  raw  skin 
of  something  we're  not  sure  we  can  call  faith. 

Of  course,  the  beauty  of  the  Christian  faith 
rests  in  its  many  dimensions.  God  is  both  hid- 
den and  revealed,  both  mysterious  and  palpa- 
ble, both  distant  and  closer  than  our  own 
breathing.  Yet  because  we  cannot  own  or  ma- 
nipulate mystery,  we  often  cling  with  white 
knuckles  to  religious  and  theological  attach- 
ments. Kaufman  even  describes  these  attach- 
ments as  "idolatries  which  all  too  often  shield 
us  from — and  thus  close  us  off  from — that  ulti- 
mate mystery  in  which  both  our  being  and  our 
fulfillment  are  grounded." 

These  are  not  necessarily  comforting  ideas. 
What  about  certainty,  creed,  and  revelation? 
Doesn't  ambiguity  lead  to  doubts  that  drive  and 


toss  us  like  waves,  as  James  cautions?  How  can 
I  commit  myself  to  "ultimate  mystery"  or  wor- 
ship that  which  I  cannot  know  and  therefore 
must  question? 

Again,  Martin  Luther  may  help  us  here.  Mar- 
tin Marty,  in  an  editorial  in  Christian  Century 
last  year,  describes  Luther  as  someone  who  both 
"doubted  fiercely  .  .  .  and  believed  ferociously." 
Indeed,  Luther  wasn't  alone  in  his  shifts  from 
doubt  to  faith  and  back  again,  Marty  writes: 
"The  autobiographies  of  the  saints  show  most  of 
them  as  'close  but  insecure'  in  relationship  to 
the  hidden  God  much  of  the  time." 

In  other  words,  doubt  does  not  negate  faith. 
On  the  contrary,  it  defines  faith  as  confidence 
in  and  commitment  to  that  which  we  ultimately 
can't  prove  or  even  comprehend.  The  "close  but 
insecure"  faith  of  the  saints  is  so  demanding 
because  it  involves  both  a  humble  knowledge  of 
our  limits  as  humans  and  a  passionate  faithful- 
ness to  the  mystery  of  God. 

Whether  one  calls  it  "throwing  ourselves 
on  the  mercy  seat"  and  "giving  up  con- 
trol," as  Michele  Hershberger  writes  in 
last  week's  issue  of  Gospel  Herald,  or  "opening 
ourselves  to  being  drawn  out  from  where  we  now 
are  to  new  levels,"  as  Gordon  Kaufman  says,  a 
full-bodied  and  honest  faith  admits  the  confines 
of  human  understanding.  Faith  that  is  infused 
with  a  sense  of  mystery,  as  well  as  with  a  repen- 
tance for  our  brazen  attempts  to  make  God  in 
our  own  image,  may  lead  us  into  frightening 
honesty  with  ourselves.  It  may  mean  that  the 
doubts  we  thought  were  washed  away  with  the 
baptismal  water  will  return  again. 

At  least  we'll  be  in  good  company.  Besides 
Luther,  Kaufman,  Norris,  and  the  saints  Marty 
depicts,  admitting  our  limits  and  questions 
carries  us  right  to  the  side  of  the  psalmist.  "O 
God,  you  have  rejected  us,"  he  writes  in  Psalm 
60,  only  to  say  at  the  end  of  Psalm  61,  "I  will  al- 
ways sing  praises  to  your  name." 

Such  circling  between  praise  and  protest  and 
certainty  and  mystery  doesn't  lead  to  heretical 
theology  or  dangerous  postmodernism;  instead, 
it  places  us  in  a  long  line  of  Christians  who 
have  embraced  both  fierce  doubt  and  ferocious 
belief. — vsw 
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North  American  Mennonites  still  struggle  with  the 
legacy  of  a  birthright-oriented  faith.  Today,  when 
there  are  more  Mennonites  outside  Europe  and 
North  America  as  are  in  those  continents,  Jesus' 
redefinition  of  family  needs  to  be  taken  seriously. 
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Questions  Jesus  asked  (11): 

Who  are  my  mother 
and  my  brothers? 

Jesus  totally  redefines  family  in  terms  of 
faith.  Membership  in  this  family  is  open 
to  all,  without  discrimination,  based 
only  on  a  willingness  to  do  God's  will. 


Jesus'  life  and  teachings  challenge  so  many 
of  our  assumptions.  For  example,  he 
challenges  our  notions  of  respectability. 
He  was  open  and  welcoming  to  the  outcasts 
and  sinners  and  un-respectable  people.  He  had 
harsh  words  for  those  in  the  most  prestigious 
positions  of  religious  and  political  leadership — 
calling  the  Pharisees  "white-washed  tombs" 
and  King  Herod  "that  fox." 

Jesus  challenges  our  notions  of  power.  He  was 
confessed  to  be  the  Messiah,  the  Jewish  savior 
who  had  come  to  set  things  right.  But  rather 
than  leading  a  violent  revolution,  he  suffered. 
He  accepted  a  scandalous  death  of  the  most 
humiliating  type — crucifixion  as  a  criminal. 

Jesus  also  challenges  our  notions  of  family 
loyalty.  This  is  an  especially  uncomfortable 
challenge  in  this  day  of  hand-wringing  about 
the  breakdown  of  "family  values"  in  our  cul- 
ture. Jesus  taught  that  one  must  hate  one's 
father  and  mother  if  they  come  between  one 
and  genuine  discipleship  (Luke  14:26). 
In  Mark  3:31-35,  Jesus  asked  a  rhetorical 
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Jesus'  question  continues  to  challenge 
North  American  Mennonites.  Can  we 
recognize  non-birthright  Mennonites  as 
full  sisters  and  brothers  in  the  family? 

question,  "Who  are  my  mother  and  my  broth- 
ers?"— and  this  at  a  time  when  his  actual 
mother  and  brothers  had  come  for  him.  He 
answered  this  by  saying  that  it  is  those  that  do 
God's  will  who  are  his  family — not  necessarily 
his  mother  and  brothers  of  the  flesh  at  all. 

To  understand  more  fully  what  this  instance 
is  all  about,  we  must  look  at  its  context.  The 
third  chapter  of  Mark's  Gospel  tells  of  the  early 
days  of  Jesus'  ministry.  The  kingdom  of  God  is 
at  hand  with  Jesus.  A  new  day  has  dawned,  a 
new  day  of  openness  and  healing,  justice  and 
reconciliation. 

As  part  of  this  new  day,  Jesus  calls  into 
being  a  new  community  of  faith,  a  community 
of  people  committed  to  following  God's  will.  He 
chooses  the  core  of  this  community,  the  twelve 
disciples,  in  Mark  3:13-19. 

Then  Jesus  and  his  core  followers  head  to 
Jesus'  hometown  of  Nazareth.  Here  we 
see  an  unfortunate  conflict.  The  very 
people  who  should  have  best  understood  and 
most  joyfully  welcomed  this  new  expression  of 
God's  saving  involvement  in  human  history 
don't  understand.  The  religious  leaders  don't 
deny  that  Jesus  has  power,  but  they  argue  that 
this  is  due  not  to  God's  power  but  to  Satan's. 

Jesus  is  misunderstood  by  his  own  family  as 
well.  We  are  told  that  when  his  family  hears  of 
what  he  is  doing,  they  go  to  "restrain  him"  (or, 
perhaps  more  accurately,  to  seize  him  by 
force — the  same  term  is  used  twice  later  by 
Mark  in  describing  Jesus'  arrests).  They  feared 
for  his  sanity — "People  were  saying,  'He  has 
gone  out  of  his  mind'  "  (Mark  3:21). 

Jesus  responds  to  the  slander  of  the  religious 
leaders  with  his  enigmatic  statement,  "Who- 
ever blasphemes  against  the  Holy  Spirit  can 
never  have  forgiveness,  but  is  guilty  of  an 
eternal  sin"  (3:29).  From  the  context,  it  appears 
likely  that  what  he  meant  was  that  when  you 
attribute  the  things  of  God  to  Satan,  you  are  so 
blind  that  you  can  never  know  God's  mercy  as 
mercy.  You  will  keep  mistakenly  seeing  it  as  of 
the  devil,  mislabeling  good  as  evil,  and  missing 
out  altogether  on  God's  mercy. 

Then  Jesus'  mother  and  brothers  return, 
apparently  trying  again  to  take  him  away  and 
straighten  him  out.  When  Jesus  is  told  that 
they  have  come,  he  asks  rhetorically,  "Who  are 
my  mother  and  my  brothers?"  (3:33).  Jesus 
looks  at  those  who  are  with  him,  "Here  are  my 
mother  and  my  brothers!  Whoever  does  the  will 
of  God  is  my  brother  and  sister  and  mother" 
(3:34-35). 


These  words  of  Jesus  are  disconcerting.  In 
some  ways  they  are  troubling.  In  other  ways 
they  are  radically  inclusive  and  liberating. 

How  are  these  words  troubling?  They  seem 
to  go  directly  counter  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Law.  The  fifth  commandment  speaks  clearly: 
"Honor  your  father  and  your  mother"  (Exod. 
20:12).  So,  too,  do  the  frightening  words  of 
Deut.  21:18-21:  "If  someone  has  a  stubborn 
and  rebellious  son  who  will  not  obey  his  father 
and  mother,  who  does  not  heed  them  when 
they  discipline  him,  then  his  father  and  his 
mother  shall  take  hold  of  him  and  bring  him 
out  to  the  elders  of  his  town  at  the  gate  of  that 
place.  They  shall  say  to  the  elders  of  his  town, 
'This  son  of  ours  is  stubborn  and  rebellious.  He 
will  not  obey  us.  He  is  a  glutton  and  a  drunk- 
ard.' Then  all  the  men  of  the  town  shall  stone 
him  to  death." 

Was  Jesus  refusing  to  "honor"  his  mother? 
Was  he  a  "stubborn  and  rebellious"  son?  There 
may  be  evidence  for  arguing  that  he  was.  How- 
ever, I  believe  he  was  simply  following  his  own 
sense  of  calling — and  this  led  him  to  refuse  to 
defer  to  his  mother's  wishes  for  him.  He  was,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  acting  contrary  to  the 
traditional  ideal  of  unquestioning  obedience 
and  deference  to  parental  authority  and  family 
ties.  He  operated  according  to  a  different  scale 
of  values.  He  placed  faithfulness  to  God  above 
any  other  commitment. 

Here  is  also  where  Jesus'  words  can  be  un- 
derstood to  be  radically  inclusive  and  liberat- 
ing. Jesus,  it  appears,  is  basically  affirming 
that  what  matters  in  God's  kingdom  is  a  per- 
son's faith,  a  person's  commitment  to  follow 
God's  will,  a  person's  openness  to  God's 
mercy. 

In  other  words,  faith  matters  much  more 
than  birthright,  than  family  ties,  than 
ethnicity,  than  inherited  pedigree.  This  is 
the  type  of  openness  which  the  apostle  Paul 
reflects  in  his  famous  words  from  Gal.  3:28: 
"There  is  no  longer  Jew  or  Greek,  there  is  no 
longer  slave  or  free,  there  is  no  longer  male 
and  female;  for  all  of  you  are  one  in  Christ 
Jesus." 

Jesus  is  totally  redefining  family  in  terms  of 
faith.  Membership  in  God's  family  is  open  to 
all,  equally,  without  discrimination — based 
only  on  a  willingness  to  do  God's  will.  This 
undercuts  any  practices  in  the  community  of 
faith  which  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  gender, 
race,  social  class,  age,  or  any  other  of  our  hu- 
man lines  of  insider-outsider  distinction. 
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How  might  Jesus'  words  apply  to  our  Menno- 
nite  world  today?  If  ever  a  movement  in  the 
history  of  Christianity  has  embodied  the  spirit 
of  Jesus'  teaching  about  God's  family,  it  was 
the  16th  century  Anabaptists.  At  the  center  of 
their  faith  was  a  commitment  to  believer's 
baptism,  the  conviction 
that  the  church  is  to  be 
made  up  of  people  who 
themselves   choose  to 
follow  the  way  of  Jesus,  to 
do  God's  will.  They  reject- 
ed   the    notion    of  a 
"birthright  church,"  in 
which  membership  is 
something  one  is  born 
into.  What  mattered  for 
the  Anabaptists  was  faith, 
not  family  connections. 

Unfortunately,  the  rest  of  the  world  during 
the  Anabaptists'  time  was  not  ready  for  such  an 
approach.  The  Anabaptists  were  severely 
persecuted  from  the  start  by  the  establishment 
churches,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic.  Before 
long,  the  Anabaptists,  who  came  to  be  known 
as  Mennonites  within  a  few  generations,  had 
evolved  into  more  of  a  birthright  church  them- 
selves. Mennonites  became  an  ethnic  enclave, 
essentially  closed  to  those  who  spoke  a  differ- 
ent language,  who  didn't  have  a  "Mennonite 
name,"  who  weren't  born  into  the  faith.  The 
Mennonite  church  "family"  was  by  and  large 
identical  with  Mennonites'  biological  families. 
This  characterized  the  Mennonite  tradition  for 
hundreds  of  years. 


Within  the  past  100  years,  however,  the 
Mennonite  church  has  begun  to  be  trans- 
formed. For  one  thing,  Mennonites  joined  the 
missionary  movement  in  the  late  19th  cen- 
tury and  established  churches  around  the 
world.  Some  of  these  non-Western  churches 
have  flourished,  to  the  point 
that  there  are  now  as  many  or 
more  Mennonites  outside  of 
Europe  and  North  America 
than  there  are  on  those  con- 
tinents. 

Even  in  North  America  as 
well,  gradually  the  Mennonite 
churches  have  begun  to 
attract  people  who  are  not 
birthright  Mennonites.  How- 
ever, North  American  Men- 
nonite churches  still  struggle 
with  the  legacy  of  a  more  birthright-oriented 
faith.  Many  Mennonites  still  identify  certain 
family  names  as  "Mennonite  names" — in  a 
way  which  puts  off  and  even  hurts  non- 
birthright  Mennonites. 

Jesus'  question,  "Who  is  my  family?"  still 
offers  a  challenge  to  North  American  Menno- 
nite churches.  Can  we  recognize  non-birthright 
Mennonites  as  full  brothers  and  sisters  in  our 
faith-family? 

Ted  Grimsrud  has  been  teaching  in  the  Bible 
and  religion  department  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
University,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  since  August 
1996.  Prior  to  that  he  pastored  Mennonite 
churches  in  South  Dakota,  Oregon,  and  Arizona. 


Was  Jesus  refusing 
to  honor  his  parents? 
Or  did  his  own  sense 
of  calling  lead  him  to 
refuse  to  defer  to  his 
mother's  wishes  for 
him  and  his  life? 
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New  Resources 

For  Your  Church  and  Home 


A  Door  of  Hope 

Spiritual  Conflict  in 
Fast  oral  Ministry 


Robert  T.  Henderson 

Today's  faithful  pastors 
are  in  crisis.  Pastoral  break- 
clown,  abuse,  confusion,  and 
divorce  have  reached  epi- 
demic proportions  in  many 
denominations.  Drawing  on 
romcrsalions  with  pastors 
in  the  trenches,  Henderson 
describes  a  "battle  behind 
the  battle." 

"This  is  suited  wisdom,  a 
welcome  change  from  the 
honeyed  sillin<jss  of  the 
success  mongers. 
—Eugene  H.  Peterson 

Paper.  l()o  [.ages,  $  ]  1.99; 
in  Canada  $17.25. 
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Church 

in 

Mission 

JOHN  DRIVER 


Images  of  the 
Church  in  Mission 

John  Driver 

The  Bible  shows  that  the 
very  existence  of  the 
church  is  grounded  in 
God  s  saving  mission. 
Driver  offers  studies  of  12 
biblical  images  lor  under- 
standing the  church.  He 
explores  images  of  pilgrim- 
age, of  God  s  new  order,  of 
peoplehood,  and  of  trans- 
formation. 

"'Soaked  in  Scripture  and 
fertile  ivith  metaphors. 
Good  preparation  for 
mission."  — Ervin  Stutzman, 
Moderator.  Lancaster 
Mennonite  Conference 

Paper,  240  pages,  $19.99; 
in  Canada  $28.50. 


Yonie  Wondernose 

Marguerite  de  Angeli 

A  classic  picture  storybook 
for  ages  7  to  1  1  featuring 
everyone's  favorite  "Amish 
Curious  George1''!  Seven-year- 
old  Yonie  is  a  wondernose 
because  he  can't  keep  his 
nose  out  of  anything,  ft  seems 
that  his  nose  is  always  getting 
him  into  trouble.  When  his 
parents  go  away  overnight, 
he's  left  as  the  man  of  the 
house  and  promised  a  special 
reward  if  he  can  keep  himself 
and  the  farm  out  of  trouble. 
But  that  night  a  bad  storm 
brings  troubh — the  kind  that 
not  even  a  lull-grown  man 
could  handle  easily. 
A  Caldecott  Honor  Book. 

Paper,  48  pages,  $10.99; 
in  Canada  $15.75. 
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J  will  extol  you,  O  Lord,  for  you 
have  drawn  me  up,  and  did 
not  let  my  foes  rejoice  over  me.  O 
Lord  my  God,  I  cried  to  you  for 
help,  and  you  have  healed  me. . . . 
Sing  praises  to  the  Lord,  O  you 
his  faith  ones. — Ps.  30:1-2, 4a 
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READERS  SA  Y 


Southeast  Mennonite  Confer- 
ence Suspends  Atlanta  Men- 
nonite Fellowship  for  One 
Year  (May  27):  The  statement  by 
Atlanta  Mennonite  Fellowship  that  the 
congregation  "has  not  chosen  to  en- 
dorse that  the  homosexual  lifestyle  is 
legitimate  and  not  sin"  followed  by  "the 
congregation  has  decided  to  allow  a 
diversity  of  opinion  to  exist  within  our 
body  on  whether  homosexuality  is  a 
sin"  is  controversial  within  itself  and 
theologically  flawed.  In  order  to 
accommodate  this  "I'm  okay,  you're 
okay"  philosophy  that  says  anything 
goes,  we  as  Anabaptist  Christians 
would  have  to  do  away  with  some  very 
important  words.  A  small  sample  of 
these  words  are:  confession,  repen- 
tance, discipline,  and  remorse. 

The  Mennonite  Church  and  South- 
east Conference  have  stated  that 
homosexuality  is  sin.  Unrepented  sin 
cannot  be  allowed  to  enter  the  body  of 
Christ.  If  we  accept  one  sin  without 
confession  and  conversion,  then  we  will 
have  to  accept  them  all. 

If  their  belief  is  that  homosexuality 
is  not  sin,  then  they  should  seek  fel- 
lowship with  those  of  like  beliefs.  We 
have  an  obligation  to  never  give  up  on 
trying  to  lead  them  to  Christ,  but  we 
can  only  tell  them  about  God;  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  to  bring  about  the  necessary 
changes.  If  we  accept  unconfessed  sin, 
we  will  certainly  become  a  lukewarm 
church. 

James  Thurmond 
Sarasota,  Fla. 

Is  it  Lawful  to  Do  Good  on  the 
Sabbath?  (June  10):  I  must  take 
issue  with  the  example  of  the 
teacher  not  hanging  the  flag  in  her 
school  room  during  the  Gulf  War.  First 
of  all,  if  it  was  a  public  school,  it  should 
already  have  been  hanging.  Second,  we 
shouldn't  confuse  our  commitment  to 
the  people  who  wear  the  U.S.  uniform 
with  support  of  a  war.  I  believe  many 

Pontius'  Puddle 
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people  hang  flags  to  show  support  of 
the  troops,  because  the  troops  are 
following  orders  from  the  upper  ranks 
(whether  they  agree  or  not  with  the 
mission).  The  soldiers  are  human 
beings,  and  I  believe  Jesus  would  have 
tried  to  comfort  them  in  their  plight. 
He  may  not  have  agreed  with  their 
mission,  but  nonetheless  he  would 
have  been  there  for  them — even  with 
those  who  give  the  orders. 

Don't  misunderstand  me — I'm  a 
pacifist,  but  I  also  realize  that  my 
luxury  to  enjoy  a  peaceful  pacifist 
lifestyle  came  at  the  price  of  many 
other  lives.  Would  I  have  been  a  paci- 
fist if  it  meant  being  a  martyr?  Would  I 
have  been  a  pacifist  if  it  meant  hiding 
my  belief  in  Jesus?  I  wish  I  could  say 
"yes"  without  doubt.  But  unfortu- 
nately, it  would  be  shallow  for  me  to 
say  that  today,  as  I  sit  in  front  of  my 
computer,  in  my  air-conditioned  house, 
on  my  padded  chair,  and  type  this 
response  before  I  climb  into  my  bed  to 
sleep  peacefully. 

For  these  reasons,  I  appreciate  the 
armed  forces  that  fought  for  the  free- 
doms we  enjoy.  I  don't  believe  that 
every  conflict  the  United  States  is 
involved  in  is  merited,  but  we  still 
need  to  show  support  for  the  men  and 
women  who  risk  their  lives  in  the 
name  of  our  country.  We  never  know 
when  they  will  face  the  next  Hitler. 

Name  withheld  upon  request 

Daddy,  Have  You  Been 
Smoking?  (June  10):  Thank 
God  that  the  person  in  this 
article  stopped  smoking;  it  causes  not 
only  cancer  but  blindness.  Smoking 
can  also  lead  to  using  drugs  that 
destroy  your  nerves. 

This  story  may  help  others.  I  already 
know  how  cancer  can  keep  you  awake 
for  hours  and  I  know  nobody  wants 
that. 

Monroe  Nace 
Newark,  Del. 
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A  conversation  with  three  Mennonite  college  presidents: 

Molding  college  campuses  into 


Mennonites  expect  their  colleges  to  be 
strong  spiritually  and  academically.  But 
they  also  want  them  to  be  different  from 
State  U  and  even  other  Christian  colleges. 


by  J.  Daniel  Hess 


"I  accepted  the  invitation  to  be  president  of 
Goshen  College,"  says  Shirley  Showalter  in  a 
deliberate,  thoughtful  sentence  that  opened  our 
conversation,  "because  I  sensed  a  match  be- 
tween the  way  the  spirit  of  God  is  calling  us 
and  the  way  our  people  are  yearning  for  a 
spiritual  renewal." 

Yearning  for  what,  I  asked? 

"Renewal.  Spiritual  renewal." 

Such  words  are  not  in  the  typical  lexicon  of 
an  American  college  president.  They 
reflect,  however,  a  priority  Showalter  has 
established  for  a  Mennonite  college. 
Interestingly,  her  sentiments  are  consistent 
with  those  of  two  other  Mennonite  college 
presidents — Joseph  Lapp  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
University,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  and  Loren 
Swartzendruber  of  Hesston  (Kan.)  College.  All 
three  recently  set  aside  administrative  duties  to 
talk  about  these  priorities  in  light  of  the 
findings  of  the  Gideon  Project,  a  recent 
churchwide  study  of  attitudes  of  the  Mennonite 
church  and  its  colleges. 

Joe  Lapp  hadn't  heard  Shirley's  statement, 
but  his  first  sentence  was  a  kind  of  exposition 
on  the  phrase  "yearning  for  spiritual  renewal." 
He  said,  "There  is  something  new.  Something 
we  did  not  see  five  years  ago.  Mennonites,  a 
people  whose  Christian  witness  has  been 
expressed  in  deeds,  are  now  moving  toward  a 
readiness  to  speak  more  openly  of  God." 

Loren  Swartzendruber,  in  his  third  year  of 
leading  Hesston  College,  summed  up  his  read- 
ing of  the  Gideon  Project  this  way:  "People 
want  to  be  reassured  that  we  as  a  faculty  and 
staff  are  fully  committed  to  Christ  and  to  the 
church." 

These  comments  from  three  people  whose 
waking  and  sleep- 

♦   Shirley  Hershey 


ing  hours  are 
marked  by  cam- 
pus bells — and 
rather  frequently 


by  constituent  calls — underscore  a  central 
finding  of  the  Gideon  Project:  pastors, 
congregational  leaders,  and  students  expect 
Mennonite  college  campuses  to  be  places  of 
spiritual  strength,  places  of  personal  growth 
and  development,  and  places  of  preparation  to 
live  and  serve  in  a  secular  world. 

To  be  sure,  many  people  surveyed  in  the 
study  also  want  the  Mennonite  colleges  to  be 
strong  academically  and,  in  fact,  say  that 
indeed  the  colleges  are  strong.  But,  in  addition, 
they  want  the  colleges  to  be  distinct  from  State 
U  and  even  from  other  Christian  colleges, 
shaped  by  the  faith  and  values,  the  commit- 
ments and  lifestyle  of  the  Mennonite  heritage. 

"Commitment  to  Christ  and  to  the  church — 
those  two  are  absolutely  essential,"  said 
Swartzendruber.  A  seminarian  and  former 
pastor,  he  doesn't  think  there  is  a  significant 
theological  shift  in  the  church,  but  notes  that 
"our  people  are  more  comfortable,  today,  using 
the  language  of  piety." 

Lapp  agreed  and  told  of  recent  discussions 
that  led  to  a  rewriting  of  EMU's  mission  state- 
ment. To  an  extent,  the  statement  as  it  stood 
was  somewhat  generic,  what  you  might  find 
from  any  good  liberal  arts  college.  Someone 
pointed  out  that  since  EMU  seeks  to  glorify  God, 
those  kinds  of  words  should  be  in  the  mission 
statement.  A  senior  faculty  member,  in  full 
harmony  with  the  church  and  its  tradition,  went 


Showalter,  Goshen 
(Ind.)  College 
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communities  of  grace 
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doing  so,  observed     ENDRUBER,  HESSTON 
that  many  sectors     (KAN.)  COLLEGE 
of  the  faith  commu- 
nity are  wanting 

to  express  faith  in  explicit  God-language.  "EMU 
seeks  to  glorify  God"  now  fits  comfortably  in  the 
EMU  mission  statement. 

Mennonites  have  invested  deeply  in 
higher  education  for  more  than  100 
years.  The  Mennonite  Church  currently 
owns  and  administers  three  colleges  whose  full- 
time  enrollment  of  Mennonite  students  totals 
1,200.  Five  other  colleges  relate  to  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church.  According  to 
the  experience  of  other  church-related  colleges 
in  America,  the  Mennonite  Church  and  its 
colleges  should,  by  now,  be  separating  from 
each  other.  But  that  trend  seems  not  to  define 
Mennonite  colleges.  There  seems  to  be  a  sense 
that  the  church-related  college  and  a  college- 
related  church  significantly  benefit  each  other. 

The  Gideon  Project  confirmed  that  the  church 
constituency  not  only  values  the  colleges,  but 
wishes  to  hold  them  accountable  for 
accomplishing  both  an  academic  and  spiritual 
function.  Many  colleges  would  see  this  kind  of 
agenda  setting  by  the  church  as  an  interfer- 
ence. President  Showalter  seems  not  to  see  a 
problem  but  rather  an  opportunity  for  Menno- 
nite colleges.  "Anabaptist  spirituality,"  she 
said,  "brings  together  and  holds  together  evan- 
gelical fervor  and  the  prophetic  call  to  peace 
and  justice  in  compassionate  living.  The  Chris- 
tian church  is  looking  to  us  Mennonites  to  show 
how  to  live  this  integration." 

How  do  you  know  that?  I  asked.  Showalter 
was  quick  to  reply,  "I've  lived  among  other 
groups  of  Christians,  and  I  read  Christianity 
Today,  Christian  Century,  and  Sojourners. 
Mennonites  have  an  extraordinary  opportunity 
if  we  don't  carelessly  sell  our  birthright." 

Showalter,  whose  graduate  work  at  the 
University  of  Texas  focused  on  American  stud- 
ies, leaned  intently  into  a  mini-lecture.  "The 
20th  century  was  supposed  to  be  the  Christian 
century.  The  century  of  triumphalism.  But 
ironically,  in  this  century  the  mainline  church- 
es have  withered.  People  have  turned  away 
from  the  established  churches,  following  the 
siren  voices  of  secularism,  professionalism,  and 
the  pursuit  of  wealth.  Here  is  our  challenge:  to 
become  excited  about  our  special  mission  at 
this  moment." 


We  get  ready  for  that  mission,  said  Showal- 
ter, "by  learning  to  pay  attention  to  the  voice  of 
God.  By  learning  to  discipline  our  lives  so  we 
can  hear  that  voice."  During  her  presidency  she 
wants  to  encourage  and  model  that  kind  of 
activity  "in  chapels,  in  classes,  in  the  office." 

Swartzendruber  described  activities  of  the 
Spirit  on  his  campus,  where,  in  addition  to  a 
required  chapel  program,  more  than  100  people 
participate  in  an  optional  Wednesday  night 
campus  worship.  In  addition,  nearly  30  stu- 
dents participate  in  a  weekly  meeting  of  the 
International  Christian  Fellowship.  Professor 
Marion  Bontrager  requires  students  to  memo- 
rize Scripture  passages  in  the  Introduction  to 
Biblical  Literature  course  taken  by  all  students. 
Faculty  members  pray  together  regularly. 
Meanwhile  student  and  staff  interest  in  volun- 
tary service  is  growing. 

At  EMU,  President  Lapp  sees  one  of  his 
chief  tasks  to  be  the  assembling  of  a 
faculty  whose  commitment  goes  beyond 
that  of  being  an  ethnic  Mennonite.  He  looks  for 
people  who  are  committed  to  Christ  and  who 
live  in  vital  relationship  with  a  congregation. 
Nor  does  he  want,  as  mentors  of  his  students, 
people  whose  religion  becomes  little  more  than 
a  political  statement.  He  searches  for  people 
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Pastors,  church  leaders,  and  students 
expect  Mennonite  colleges  to  be  places  of 
spiritual  strength,  personal  growth,  and 
places  of  preparation  for  service. 


whose  faith  and  behaviors  exemplify  the 
university's  corporate  vision  that  "seeks  to 
glorify  God,  pursues  creativity,  innovation  and 
excellence  in  all  educational  programs,  and 
challenges  students  to  answer  Christ's  call  to  a 
life  of  witness,  service,  and  peacemaking." 

While  enrollment  of  Mennonites  at  Mennonite 
colleges  has  been  declining,  Showalter  speaks  of 
high  regard  for  those  who  do  attend  her  college. 
"Spiritual  life  matters  to  virtually  all  of  our 
students."  And  she  points  out  that  the  faculty 
members  at  Mennonite  colleges  have  not 
capitulated  to  the  notion  that  education  is  for  the 
mind  only.  "Our  faculty  members  address  the 
brain,  but  they  also  nurture  the  heart  and  soul." 

The  presidents  differ  markedly  from  each  other 
in  training,  experience,  and  style.  Swartzen- 
druber  is  the  dignified  statesman  who  trained  in 
seminary;  Lapp  is  the  energetic  innovator  and 
legal  scholar;  and  Showalter  the  artist-philoso- 
pher. The  three  carry  humbly  but  confidently  the 
responsibilities  of  a  complex  office. 

It  isn't  easy.  "We  will  always  be  in  a  chal- 
lenging position  because  we  are  both  an  educa- 
tional institution  and  an  institution  of  the 
church,"  said  President  Swartzendruber.  "As 
intellectual  leaders  we  sometimes  ask  questions 
that  make  some  persons  uncomfortable.  Yet,  we 
do  so  as  leaders  fully  accountable  to  the  church." 

Showalter  referred  to  a  communication 
problem  having  to  do  with  perceptions 
and  reality.  "Critical  constituents  hear 
rumors  which  are  usually  way  off  base.  They 
don't  see  the  fervent  worship  in  our  morning 
prayer  services  or  see  students  and  faculty 
engaged  in  loving  dialogue.  Unfortunately 
negative  news  travels  faster,  gets  skewed  and 
amplified  more  than  does  positive  news.  We 
college  people  need  to  find  better  ways  to 
convey  the  work  of  the  Spirit  on  our  campuses." 

Data  from  the  Gideon  Project  indicated  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  negative  attitudes  about 
Mennonite  colleges  come  from  congregations  not 
actively  involved  with  the  colleges — and  from 
Mennonite  students  who  go  elsewhere  to  college. 
In  general  the  survey  showed  that  the  more  our 
people  have  personal  contact  with  Mennonite 
faculty  and  students  the  less  critical  they  are — 
and  vice  versa. 


This  dis- 
cussion of 
spiritual  vi- 
tality led  all 
three  presi- 
dents to  men- 


tion a  larger  context  consisting  of  a  churchwide 
angst.  Mennonites  are  worried  about  the 
spiritual  health  of  the  colleges,  yes,  but  they 
are  equally  troubled  about  the  spiritual  health 
of  the  congregation,  the  youth  group,  and  the 
family.  "Colleges  are  a  reflection  of  the  church," 
said  Showalter.  "Their  issues  are  our  issues. 
Our  issues  are  theirs.  I  look  forward  to  occa- 
sions of  talking  together  about  spirituality.  I 
want  the  church  to  know  how  much  we  as  a 
college  care  about  parenting,  worship,  peace- 
making, and  missions."  She  cited  the  cooper- 
ation of  Goshen  College's  SST  groups  working 
with  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in  Africa 
and  suggests  that  there  are  many  more  oppor- 
tunities for  joint  ventures. 

Joe  Lapp  concluded  his  conversation  with 
me  by  putting  into  words  what  I  think  is  a 
deep  desire  of  all  three  presidents.  He  said 
he  hopes  that  EMU  can  be  part  of  "a  commu- 
nity of  grace,  people  who  care  for  others  and 
who  follow  in  the  way  of  Jesus."  I  think  that 
most  Mennonites  would  say,  "Yes,  we  want  our 
campuses  to  be  communities  of  grace." 

J.  Daniel  Hess,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  is  an  orga- 
nizational communication  consultant.  He 
taught  at  Goshen  College  for  more  than  30  years 
before  retiring  last  year.  This  article  is  the  last 
in  a  series  about  the  Gideon  Project,  a  yearlong 
study  of  Mennonite  Church  a  tti  tudes  and  needs 
related  to  higher  education  sponsored  by  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education. 


♦  Joe  Lapp  (with 
Hannah),  Eastern 
Mennonite  University, 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 
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Mennonite  Publication  Board  says  'yes'  to  merging 
Gospel  Herald  into  integrated  publication  in  early  1998 


Scottdale,  Pa. — "It's  starting  to  hap- 
pen. For  a  long  time  we've  been  talking 
about  integration,  and  now  it's  here." 

That's  how  Lavina  Huber,  South 
Daytona,  Fla.,  summed  up  the  decision 
of  the  Mennonite  Publication  Board 
(MPB)  to  merge  Gospel  Herald  with  the 
publication  of  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church,  The  Mennonite, 
early  in  1998. 

The  decision  came  at  MPB's  meeting 
at  Mennonite  Publishing  House  (MPH), 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  June  19-20.  Under 
consideration  were  proposals  from  a 
Periodicals  Integration  Committee 
about  how  the  publications  of  the  two 
denominations  should  be  merged  into 
one. 

This  merger  will  come  even  before 
the  publishing  activities  of  the 
MCs  and  the  GCs  are  integrated. 
"We're  starting  something  long-term 
while  we're  still  in  an  interim  period," 
said  Ron  Guengerich,  Archbold,  Ohio, 
who  had  represented  MPB  at  the  peri- 
odical merger  discussions. 

"One  of  the  things  we're  concerned 
about  is  that  in  the  interim,  the  estab- 
lished structures  not  be  disturbed  in 
any  way,"  Guengerich  said.  His  com- 
ments came  during  a  discussion  of  the 
fact  that  merging  Gospel  Herald  into  a 
new  publication  could  mean  a  loss  of  in- 
come for  MPH.  Last  year  the  Menno- 
nite Church's  weekly  magazine 
brought  $437,000  of  revenue  into 
MPH's  operations. 

Ted  Stuckey,  Newton,  Kan.,  GC  trea- 
surer, who  attended  MPB's  meeting  as 
a  guest,  said  he  agrees.  "MPH  needs  to 
do  the  things  that  allow  it  to  continue 
to  have  a  good  relationship  with  its 
auditors  and  its  bankers;  we  are  com- 
mitted to  work  with  MPH  on  that." 

One  idea  the  board  considered  was 
that  MPB  would  determine  some  kind 
of  investment  value  for  Gospel  Herald 
and  that  the  new  entity  that  publishes 
the  new  periodical  compensate  MPH 
for  that  asset  over  time. 

Part  of  MPB's  approval  of  the  merger 
includes  setting  up  a  six-member  group 
to  oversee  the  new  publication. 

The  board  heard  that  their  GC  coun- 
terpart as  well  as  its  general  board 
have  already  approved  the  merger  pro- 
posal. If  the  MC  general  board  does  the 


same  in  July,  more  details  on  the  new 
publication  will  then  be  available. 

MPB  members  also  gave  approval  to 
merge  their  Mennonite  Yearbook  with 
the  GCs  Handbook  of  Information  and 
the  Conference  of  Mennonites  in  Cana- 
da Yearbook;  publication  of  the  first 
integrated  directory  is  scheduled  for 
1999.  They  also  learned  that  the  date- 
books  that  go  to  MC  and  GC  pastors 
and  other  church  leaders  will  be 
merged  the  same  year. 

"This  is  fresh  territory,"  MPB  presi- 
dent Maurice  Martin,  New  Hamburg, 
Ont.,  commented.  "But  then,  it  seems 
we're  plowing  new  ground  every  time 
we  meet." 

What  some  of  this  new  ground  might 
be  occupied  MPB  in  a  two-hour  discus- 
sion of  how  publishing  might  function  in 
the  integrated  church.  Members  zeroed 
in  on  an  Integration  Committee  propos- 
al that  would  put  publishing  under  a 
congregational  resources  board  rather 
than  as  a  separate  program  board. 

"This  would  separate  publishing  from 
printing  and  retail  functions,"  noted  J. 
Glen  Hostetler,  Lancaster,  Pa.  "Right 
now  they're  interrelated  in  our  enter- 
prise. If  you  start  to  disassemble  the 
thing,  you've  got  to  be  very  careful  or  it 
could  all  come  apart,"  Hostetler  noted. 

Elaine  Stoltzfus,  Ages,  Ky.,  noted 
that  under  the  IC's  tentative  pro- 
posal for  a  congregational  re- 
sources board,  "publishing  is  the  only 
entity  that  needs  to  pay  its  own  way.  It 
seems  it  could  do  this  better  with  a  sep- 
arate board." 

"This  is  only  one  way  to  cut  things," 
noted  Stuckey.  "Another  way  would  be 
to  distinguish  between  those  activities 
that  generate  their  own  income  and 
those  that  do  not." 

Commenting  on  the  merger  of  Her- 
ald Press  (MC)  and  Faith  &  Life  Press 
(GC),  Guengerich  said:  "We  have  two 
things  that  work  now;  we  can't  say  that 
one  works  and  the  other  doesn't.  What 
we  want  to  do  is  put  them  together  into 
something  new  that  also  works." 

"I  think  our  salvation  is  for  Herald 
Press  and  Faith  &  Life  to  manage  their 
merger,"  said  Huber.  "That  feels  much 
better  for  me  than  for  someone  from 
the  top  saying  how  it  should  be  done. 
And  I  have  enough  confidence  in  the 


church  to  say  that  any  proposal  that  is 
brought  forward  that  is  reasonable  will 
be  accepted,"  Huber  continued,  "just 
like  this  one  to  merge  Gospel  Herald 
and  The  Mennonite." 

Other  business.  Though  integra- 
tion dominated  the  discussion, 
there  were  other  items  on  the 
MPB  agenda.  These  included  reports 
from  each  of  the  MPH  division  man- 
agers to  the  board.  It  also  included  a  re- 
view of  MPH's  last  fiscal  year. 

Board  members  learned  that  the 
combined  operations  of  MPH  had  sales 
of  close  to  $15.5  million  in  1996.  Net 
revenue  for  the  year  was  slightly  more 
than  $35,000 — a  significant  change 
from  the  $105,000  deficit  of  the  previ- 
ous year. 

"It's  almost  like  putting  the  car  on 
the  hoist  for  inspection  while  you  keep 
driving  it  at  the  same  time,"  quipped 
Martin  in  trying  to  maintain  a  balance 
between  focusing  on  current  operations 
and  discussing  integration  for  the  fu- 
ture.— J.  Lome  Peachey 

Merger  is  like 
learning  to  play  golf 

Scottdale,  Pa. — In  his  president's  re- 
port to  the  Mennonite  Publication 
Board  at  its  June  19-21  meeting,  Presi- 
dent Maurice  Martin  likened  integra- 
tion to  golf  lessons  he  currently  takes: 

1.  You've  got  to  unlearn  some  things. 
That's  tremendously  hard  to  do. 

2.  You've  got  to  have  a  consistent 
stance. 

3.  You've  got  to  learn  to  take  the 
long-range  view,  not  just  concentrate 
on  the  object  at  hand. 

4.  You'll  get  more  energy  from  stand- 
ing up  straight  and  being  proud  of  who 
you  are. 

"But  is  it  fun?"  MPB  member  Pat 
Young  wanted  to  know. 

"Oh,  I  almost  forgot  the  main  thing," 
said  Martin.  "If  you  really  want  to 
enjoy  the  game,  don't  keep  score!" 

J.  Glen  Hostetler  agreed.  "We  will 
know  integration  has  really  occurred 
when  we  no  longer  keep  track  of  the 
MC-GC  thing,"  he  said. 
T.  Lome  Peachey 
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Two  churches  have  voting  rights  revoked  in  debate  over 


Goshen,  Ind. — Two  congregations  in 
Indiana-Michigan  Mennonite  Conference 
have  had  their  voting  privileges  revoked 
due  to  their  stances  on  homosexuality. 

The  conference  executive  committee 
informed  Southside  Mennonite  Fellow- 
ship, Elkhart,  and  Assembly  Menno- 
nite Church,  Goshen,  by  letter  that 
their  delegates  won't  be  allowed  to  vote 
during  conference  sessions  for  two 
years.  The  decision,  effective  July  1, 
comes  shortly  before  the  annual  July 
10-12  conference  session  at  College 
Mennonite  Church. 

Southside  Mennonite  Fellowship  has 
been  at  the  center  of  conference  debate 
for  three  years  since  accepting  into 
membership  a  gay  man  in  a  committed 
relationship.  Conference  delegates  dis- 
cussed Southside's  situation  during  two 


MBM  board  discusses 
how  to  help  mission  grow 

Elkhart,  Ind.  (MBM)— The  Mennonite 
Church  can  offer  a  unique  contribution  to 
the  future  of  global  missions — if  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions  (MBM)  can  erect 
the  trellises  that  will  help  its  grapevine 
of  mission  efforts  be  more  fruitful. 

That  conclusion  emerged  for  the 
board  following  three  days  of  meetings 
that  opened  and  closed  with  two  very 
different  presentations  that  shared  a 
common  theme. 

George  B.  Stoltzfus,  general  secretary 
of  the  General  Board,  opened  the  meet- 
ings on  June  12  with  a  keynote  address 
drawn  from  his  pastime  in  tending  a 
one-acre  vineyard.  The  meetings  closed 
on  June  14  with  a  presentation  by  James 
F.  Engle,  author  of  A  Clouded  Future? 
Advancing  North  American  World  Mis- 
sions. He  described  the  larger  trends 
facing  mission  organizations  as  well  as 
the  particular  implications  for  MBM. 
•  •  • 

"It  seems  to  me  that  you're  working 
yourself  out  of  the  missions  business," 
said  Engel.  "You  are  going  into  a  new 
thing,  called  catalytic  vision,  with  part- 
ners around  the  world." 

In  its  examination  of  parachurch  fi- 
nancing, Engel's  book  describes  a  trend 
affecting  mission  organizations,  which, 
if  unabated,  will  result  in  an  end  to  giv- 
ing beyond  the  congregation  by  the  year 
2050.  Most  mission  organizations  don't 
know  how  to  begin  to  address  that 
dilemma.  "I  don't  feel  I  have  anything  to 


annual  meetings  and  last  summer 
asked  that  the  executive  committee 
make  a  decision  on  the  issue. 

"It's  a  disappointment,"  Southside 
associate  pastor  Jeni  Hiett  Umble  told 
the  Goshen  News.  "We  would  like  to  be 
in  full  fellowship  with  our  sisters  and 
brothers  in  the  conference." 

Assembly  Mennonite  Church  became 
involved  in  the  controversy  last  fall, 
when  the  congregation  informed  the 
conference  of  a  "sabbatical  agreement" 
reached  in  September  1996.  After  a 
lengthy  process  of  study,  prayer,  fast- 
ing, and  discussion,  Assembly  agreed  to 
spend  seven  years  working  on  the 
issue,  since  they  couldn't  come  to  a  con- 
sensus on  how  to  intepret  biblical  pas- 
sages about  homosexuality. 

"During  that  time,  our  primary  energy 


>ver  homosexuality 

would  be  used  in  continuing  to  proclaim 
the  reign  of  God,"  Assembly  administra- 
tive elder  Lois  Kaufmann  told  the 
Goshen  News.  "A  secondary  element  is 
that  we  would  accept  gay  and  lesbian 
Christians  in  covenanted  relationships." 

Meanwhile,  three  churches  are  leav- 
ing the  conference  partly  out  of  dissat- 
isfaction with  how  the  issue  has  been 
handled.  These  churches  will  be  pre- 
sented to  delegates  for  release,  accord- 
ing to  conference  executive  secretary 
Sherman  Kauffman. 

Delegates  will  also  consider  a  recom- 
mendation for  a  two-year  study  on  the 
meaning  of  congregational  membership 
in  conference,  says  Kauffman.  Creating 
an  "associate"  membership  status  will  be 
discussed. — Valerie  Weaver  with  reports 
from  Goshen  News  and  Elkhart  Truth 


say  to  you.  I  like  what  I  see  here,"  Engel 
told  MBM  board  members  and  staff. 

But  Engel,  board  members,  and  staff 
said  plenty — much  of  it  shaped  by  an  ad- 
dress earlier  in  the  week  by  Stoltzfus. 
"The  objective  in  pruning  a  grapevine  is 
to  remove  enough  growth  that  new 
growth  will  occur  but  not  to  cause  so 
much  that  the  shallow  root  system  can- 
not support  it,"  Stoltzfus  said.  "It  is  es- 
sential for  a  grapevine  to  be  supported  by 
some  structure,  which  is  usually  called  a 
trellis.  I  know  of  no  variety  of  grape  that 
produces  fruit  without  a  trellis." 

"We  are  refining  a  structure  that  will 
create  the  trellis  for  what  we  want,"  said 
Ronald  E.  Yoder  of  Partnership  Services. 

Already  MBM  has  learned  some- 
thing about  the  trellises  it  needs  for  its 
grapevine  from  the  responses  of  congre- 
gational leaders  in  the  Cana  Venture 
process.  Mission  partnerships,  which 
grow  out  of  local,  congregational  vision, 
offer  greater  potential  for  mission  than 


As  MBM  president 
Stanley  W.  Green  (right) 
looks  on,  James  F.  Engel, 
author  of  A  Clouded 
Future?  Advancing 
North  American  World 
Missions,  listens  to  a 
comment  from  a  member 
of  the  MBM  board.  Engel 
spoke  to  the  board  about 
the  future  of  global 
missions  in  a  time  when 
congregational  giving  is 
on  a  down  swing. 


the  traditional  model  in  which  mission 
agencies  determine  program  and  send 
congregations  the  bill.  Engel's  research 
has  confirmed  the  power  of  the  partner- 
ship approach. 

•  •  • 

"The  church  is  not  owning  MBM  any- 
more in  the  same  way  that  it  has.  There 
is  nothing  to  do  except  let  some  things 
die  down  and  new  things  grow,"  said 
Herman  Bontrager,  MBM  Board  mem- 
ber from  Akron,  Pa.  "Mission  is  owned 
by  God  through  the  body  of  Christ.  Our 
mindset  needs  to  be  not  just  how  we  get 
supporters  of  MBM  .  .  .  but  to  work  in  a 
way  that  everybody  owns  mission." 

The  board  recognized  Dale  Schumm, 
who  will  leave  his  position  as  director 
for  Asia  and  the  Middle  East  on  Aug. 
31.  The  board  also  received  the  resigna- 
tions of  Nancy  Thiessen,  short-terms 
programs  coordinator,  and  Allan  Yoder, 
Evangelism  and  Church  Development 
team  leader. — Tom  Price 
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Where  is  MCC  U.S.? 


WEST  COAST 
REGION 


CENTRAL  STATES 
REGION 


GREAT  LAKES 
REGION 


Reedley,  Calif. 


Downey,  Calif 


Lancaster  County,  Pa 
Akron,  Pa. 


Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Washington,  D  C. 


HEADQUARTERS 
OFFICE 

Administers  MCC 
U.S.  programs. 

Raises  support- 
financial,  material 
and  volunteer— for 
the  work  of  MCC. 


"  Harlan,  Hazard. 
Hindman  and 
Whitesburg,  Ky. 


Belle  Glade 
and  Miami,  Fla. 


REGIONAL 
OFFICES 
Maintain  connec- 
tions with  MCC 
supporters,  recruit 
new  MCC  workers 
and  raise  money 
for  the  agency. 


SERVICE  UNITS 
Volunteers  serve  in 
communities  of 
people  suffering 
from  poverty,  vio- 
lence and  oppres- 
sion. 


Monitors  legisla- 
tion, advocating  on 
behalf  of  poor  and 
oppressed  people 
in  the  United 
States  and  in  other 
countries. 


MCC  U.S.  considers  dispersing  work  to  regions; 
staff  members  worry  about  losing  prophetic  voice 


Lancaster,  Pa.  (MCC) — Two  visions 
for  the  future  of  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  (MCC)  U.S.  collided  at  its 
executive  committee  meeting  on  June 
13.  An  executive  committee  that  in 
April  had  put  forward  plans  to  disperse 
much  of  its  national  office  heard  from  a 
national  staff  largely  committed  to  a 
strong  national  headquarters. 

The  recommendation  to  decentralize 
came  out  of  an  executive  committee  re- 
treat in  April.  The  proposal  that  re- 
sulted would  have  reduced  national 
staff  and  program,  moving  most  of 
MCC  U.S.'s  current  work  into  its  four 
regional  offices  (see  map). 

"We  wanted  to  somehow  move  to- 
ward a  shift  of  power  toward  the  local 
level,"  said  executive  committee  mem- 
ber Tim  Lind.  "We  also  wanted  to  con- 
tinue to  have  a  strong  national  struc- 
ture." By  dispersing  some  of  the  na- 
tional office  staff  and  work,  the  execu- 
tive committee  hoped  to  bring  program 
as  close  to  constituency  as  possible. 

A  chance  to  respond.  The  June  13 
meeting  was  a  chance  for  staff  to  re- 
spond. Speaking  for  Community  Min- 
istries, which  administers  the  MCC 
U.S.  service  program,  Peace  and  Jus- 
tice Ministries,  and  the  Washington  Of- 
fice, Janet  Weber,  assistant  director  of 


Community  Ministries,  read  a  list  13 
potentially  harmful  effects  of 
decentralization. 

A  point  that  resurfaced  repeatedly 
was  the  fear  that  MCC  U.S.  might  lose 
its  prophetic  voice.  "Prophetic  voice  re- 
quires distance  from  constituency  pres- 
sures like  fundraising,"  Weber  said. 

Specifically  at  risk,  said  Peace  and 
Justice  Ministries  director  Iris  de  Leon- 
Hartshorn,  is  the  antiracism  work  un- 
dertaken as  part  of  "Broadening  the  Vi- 
sion," an  MCC  U.S.  initiative  to  be  in- 
clusive of  its  entire  church  constit- 
uency. "  'Broadening  the  Vision'  is  a 
fragile  plant  just  beginning  to  take 
root,"  de  Leon-Hartshorn  said.  "A  move 
to  regionalization  will  seriously  jeopar- 
dize our  commitment  to  it." 

Watered  down?  Community  Minis- 
tries director  James  Logan  echoed  the 
concern  about  weakening  the  national 
office.  "If  I  had  been  in  [a  regional  of- 
fice] and  written  the  same  [controver- 
sial] things  I  have,  I'd  have  been  gone  a 
long  time  ago.  You  can't  say  those 
things  in  the  same  place  you're  trying 
to  raise  money.  It's  going  to  be  watered 
down,  it's  going  to  be  safe,  and  it's  not 
going  to  be  prophetic." 

Constituency  Ministries,  which 
works  with  the  regional  offices  at 


Ohio  delegates  focus 
on  vision  statement 

Berlin,  Ohio — "Vision:  Healing 
and  Hope"  was  the  centerpoint  of 
the  Ohio  Conference  assembly,  held 
here  on  June  19-20.  Some  450  dele- 
gates from  81  Ohio  Conference 
churches  gathered  to  discuss  several 
issues  facing  the  conference  and  to 
learn  about  the  work  of  their  confer- 
ence commissions  and  churchwide 
agencies. 

Delegates  heard  about  the  new 
conference  model  of  three  regional 
ministers  who  work  under  the  lead- 
ership of  conference  minister  Mark 
Weidner.  In  addition,  it  was  report- 
ed that  in  the  past  year,  18  minis- 
ters began  at  conference  congrega- 
tions and  two  new  churches  joined 
the  conference. 

Delegates  were  confronted  with  a 
$38,456  deficit.  Offerings  and 
pledges  made  during  the  conference 
sessions  brought  the  debt  down  to 
$24,134  by  the  time  the  meetings 
adjourned. 

Keynote  speaker  Mark  Weidner 
used  the  story  of  the  prodigal  son  to 
illustrate  the  plans  for  integration. 
The  meeting  ended  as  moderator 
James  Roynon  bounced  a  ball  to  new 
moderator  Ross  Miller  as  a  symbol 
of  working  together  as  a  team. 

— Celia  Lehman 


fundraising  and  gathering  material  re- 
sources, was  less  pessimistic  about  the 
proposal.  "Constituency  Ministries 
work  has  been  regionalized  over  the 
past  five  years,"  director  Brenda  Wag- 
ner told  the  executive  committee.  "So 
your  recommendation  felt  to  us  like  a 
continuation  of  what  had  been  begun  a 
number  of  years  prior." 

The  executive  committee  also  heard 
from  MCC  regional  offices,  all  of  whom  sup- 
ported regionalization  at  some  level.  Ron 
Braun,  director  of  Central  States  MCC. 
said  his  office  was  eager  to  take  more  pro- 
gramming initiative.  "Regionalization  is  a 
process  we've  been  working  at  since  the 
late  70s,  so  it's  not  so  difficult  to  envision 
how  this  might  take  shape,"  he  said. 

Great  Lakes  MCC  co-director  Bruce 
Glick  said  his  region  was  not  as  eager  to 
take  on  more  responsibility.  "We  don't 
have  a  tradition  of  programming.  We're 
not  seeking  it,  but  we  are  open  to  it." 

— Larry  Penner 
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'Back  into  a  mountain  of  pain': 

Doe  returns  to  Liberia, 
ready  to  listen  some  more 

Harrisonburg,  Va.  (EMU-MBM- 
MCO— Samuel  Doe  of  Monrovia,  Libe- 
ria, flew  back  on  June  10  to  West  Africa 
to  continue  teaching  conflict  resolution 
skills  and  conducting  mediations. 

In  May,  Doe  received  a  master's  de- 
gree in  conflict  transformation  from 
Eastern  Mennonite  University  after  a 
year's  study  supported  by  EMU,  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  and  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee. 

Doe,  assistant  coordinator  of  heal- 
ing and  reconciliation  for  the 
Christian  Health  Association  of 
Liberia,  says  his  vision  for  overcoming 
violence  has  been  renewed  by  learning 
from  conflicts  in  other  parts  of  the 
world — such  as  the  Middle  East,  Bu- 
rundi, Nicaragua,  and  Rwanda. 

"I  have  heard  stories  of  people  who 
have  seen  hope  in  situations  of  hope- 
lessness," Doe  says.  "My  vision  has 
been  renewed  for  a  time  when  we  as  a 
people  of  God  will  overcome  violence, 
when  the  children  of  Liberia  will  sing 
songs  of  peace.  We  will  look  back  to  the 
days  when  we  lost  our  sanity,  and  say, 
'It  was  all  vanity.'  " 

When  Doe  returns,  he  will  be  reunit- 
ed with  his  wife,  Felicia,  and  6-year-old 
daughter,  Samfee,  who  spent  the  year 
with  relatives  in  Ivory  Coast. 

Doe  is  leaving  the  United  States 
with  hope  mixed  with  fear.  He  worries 
about  "having  to  flee  again,  of  seeing 
the  devastation  of  children,  of  having  to 
listen  to  stories  that  would  take  me 
back  into  a  mountain  of  pain,"  he  says. 

MBM  has  arranged  with  CHAL 
for  Doe  to  continue  conflict  me- 
diation work  for  at  least  the 
next  three  years,  operating  out  of  his 
base  in  Monrovia. 

Earlier  this  year,  a  peacekeeping 
force  urged  voluntary  disarmament  of 
fighters  of  various  factions.  Conditions 
have  been  relatively  stable,  with  elec- 
tions planned  in  July. 

"I  am  returning  to  people  who  have 
been  obsessed  with  violence,  enslaved 
with  hatred,  fear,  and  anger,"  says  Doe. 
"I  have  released  some  of  my  own  pain. 
My  cup  is  now  empty  to  listen  some 
more." — Melodie  M.  Davis 


PNMC  delegates  urged  to  stand  with  immigrants 


Aurora,  Ore. — Delegates  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Mennonite  Conference 
(PNMC)  adopted  a  new  conference  mis- 
sion statement  when  they  gathered,  June 
19-22,  at  Calvary  Mennonite  Church. 
The  statement,  which  has  been  devel- 
oped over  the  past  year,  declares  that  the 
purpose  of  the  PNMC  is  "to  support  the 
ministries  of  our  churches  in  calling  and 
nurturing  of  pastors  and  leaders,  en- 
abling mission,  practicing  justice,  and 
strengthening  congregational  life." 

Some  325  adults,  youth,  and  children 
from  31  congregations  were  registered 
for  the  annual  meeting,  which  focused 
on  the  theme  "Empowered  to  be  Stew- 
ards." Highlights  of  the  weekend  in- 
cluded worship  services  with  messages 
by  Mark  Vincent  of  The  Giving  Project 
and  conference  minister  Larry  Hauder, 
an  opening  meal  of  tamales  made  by 
members  of  the  PNMC  Concilio  de  Igle- 
sias  Hispanas  Anabautistas,  and  story- 
telling by  committee  chairpersons. 
•  •  • 

One  key  area  of  discussion  during  the 
business  sessions  concerned  the  devel- 
opment of  a  job  description  for  the 
PNMC  missions  minister,  a  position  that 
has  been  held  by  John  Miller  for  the  past 
three  years.  Miller  has  worked  closely 
with  Spanish-speaking  congregations 
that  relate  to  the  conference  and  also 


served  half-time  as  nonresident  mission- 
ary to  Mennonites  in  northwest  Mexico. 

"We  have  the  most  exciting  scene  in 
North  America  in  terms  of  church 
growth,"  noted  Jeanne  Zook,  chair  of  the 
evangelism  and  missions  committee,  in 
her  report  on  emerging  congregations. 
•  •  • 

She  introduced  an  Ethiopian  mission- 
ary couple,  Sisay  Desalegen  and  Yodit 
Alemu,  who  are  reaching  out  to  Ethiopi- 
ans, Eritreans,  and  Somalis  in  Seattle. 
Outgoing  PNMC  secretary  Kathy  Bil- 
derback  described  an  emerging  fellow- 
ship in  Meridian,  Idaho.  Victor  Vargas 
of  Iglesia  Menonita  Pentecostes  spoke 
about  Comunidad  Cristiana  Nueva 
Vida,  the  growing  Hispanic  church  in 
Keizer,  Ore.,  led  by  Ramon  De  La  Pena. 

Concern  for  the  challenges  and  dis- 
crimination faced  by  Hispanics  was  a 
recurring  theme  throughout  the  week- 
end. In  the  open  mike  session,  Ramiro 
Hernandez,  co-pastor  of  Calvary  Men- 
nonite Church,  said  that  Spanish- 
speaking  congregations  will  be  hurt  by 
anti-immigration  laws,  and  urged  the 
PNMC  to  "stand  as  a  church  with  us" 
through  prayer  and  other  ways.  "Abus- 
es [by  immigration  officers]  are  taking 
place,"  he  said.  "Historically,  we're  a 
church  that  goes  against  such  things." 

— Cathleen  Hockman-Wert 


Uniform  Series  celebrates  125  years  of  Bible  work 


Scottdale,  Pa.  (MPH) — 
The  International  Bible 
Lesson  for  Christian 
Teaching  celebrated  125 
years  in  April. 

Christian  educators  and 
publishers  gathered  in  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  to  com- 
memorate the  series  that 
began  at  the  National 
Sunday  School  Convention 
in  the  same  city  in  1872. 

Common  'lectionary.' 
Also  called  the  Uniform 
Series,  the  Bible  study 
outlines  are  the  closest 
thing  to  a  common  lec- 
tionary in  Christian  edu- 
cation, according  to  Levi 
Miller,  Mennonite  Church 
representative  on  the  In- 
ternational Bible  Lesson 
committee.  The  outlines, 
which  cover  at  least  some 
text  from  every  book  of  the 


Bible  every  six  years,  are 
used  by  25  denominations. 

Mennonites  have  been 
using  the  series  since 
they  formed  Sunday 
schools  in  the  late  19th 
century,  according  to 
Miller.  John  F.  Funk  be- 
gan publishing  commen- 
taries based  on  the  Inter- 
national Bible  Lesson 
outlines  in  1890  in  the 
Herald  of  Truth.  By  1908 
when  the  Mennonite 
Publishing  House  began 
in  Scottdale,  there  were 
three  age-level  studies 
published  based  on  these 
outlines. 

These  age-level  materi- 
als had  increased  to  seven 
in  the  Mennonite  Church 
(MC)  and  four  among  the 
General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church  (GC)  by 


1937.  The  children's  cur- 
riculum for  both  groups 
has  not  been  based  on  the 
International  Lessons 
since  1950,  but  since 
1974,  GCs  and  MCs  have 
used  the  series  as  a  base 
for  the  Adult  Bible  Study 
and  Builder. 

Circulation  of  the  Uni- 
form Series  through  these 
publications  stands  at 
about  30,000  for  the  MCs 
and  GCs,  says  Miller. 

"At  their  best,  the  In- 
ternational Lesson  out- 
lines provide  a  systemat- 
ic way  of  doing  populist 
or  lay  Bible  study  in  our 
congregations  in  a  shared 
way  with  other  denomi- 
nations," says  Miller. 
"Community,  disciple- 
ship,  and  peace  are  inter- 
preted in  the  Bible  texts." 
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More  than  an  A.  Akron,  Pa. 
(MCC)— Any  high  school  stu- 
dent would  be  thrilled  with  a 
100  on  an  essay  she  or  he  had  written. 
But  what  if  the  grader  were  a  U.S. 
senator  and  the  essay  also  earned 
$1,000  and  media  attention  for  the 
student? 

Rebecca  Rich,  18,  of  Archbold,  Ohio, 
is  such  a  student.  On  June  6,  Rich  was 
honored  at  a  luncheon  attended  by 
United  Nations  (U.N.)  dignitaries  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Rich's  essay,  "The 
United  Nations  and  the  Elimination  of 
Landmines,"  placed  first  among  174 
entries  from  high  school  students 
across  the  United  States.  In  the  photo- 
graph at  right,  Rich  (center)  receives  a 
certificate  and  check  from  Roy  D. 
Morey  (left),  director  of  the  U.N.  De- 
velopment Programme,  and  Alvin  P. 
Adams,  president  of  the  United  Na- 
tions-U.S.A.  Association. 

The  theme  of  this  year's  essay  con- 
test— sponsored  by  the  United  Nations- 
U.S.A.  Association — was  the  U.N.'s  ef- 
forts to  ban  landmines. 

Rich,  daughter  of  Gwen  Rich  and 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  (MCC) 
chair  Phil  Rich,  visited  Laos  with  her 
father  and  other  MCC  supporters  in 
spring  1995.  In  her  essay  she  tells  of 


meeting  an  elderly  woman  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Lath  Gnown  who  had  lost  a  son 
and — 17  years  later,  in  1994 — a  grand- 
son in  cluster  bomb  accidents. 

"After  we  interviewed  the  villagers 
for  some  time  .  .  .  they  asked,  'Why  did 
the  United  States  bomb  us?  We're  not 
the  military— we're  only  villagers!'  We 
sat  in  uncomfortable  silence,  with  no 
answer  to  their  sobering  question," 
Rich  wrote. 

Sen.  Patrick  J.  Leahy,  one  of  the 
judges,  spoke  at  the  awards  ceremony. 
He  said  Rich's 
paper  was  "very, 
very  articulate" 
and  whispered  to 
the  audience, 
"Don't  tell  anyone, 
but  I  scored  her 
paper  a  100." 

Leahy,  a  sup- 
porter of  a 
worldwide 
landmine  ban,  re- 
cently introduced 
strong  landmine 
legislation  in  the 
Senate,  hoping  to 
push  the  Clinton 
administration 


into  participation  in  the  Ottawa  initia- 
tive. Some  74  countries  plan  to  attend 
a  December  meeting  in  Ottawa  to  sign 
a  treaty  banning  landmines.  "Canada 
is  a  moral  giant  for  taking  the  lead  to 
ban  landmines.  Will  the  United  States 
join  that  treaty?"  he  asked  the  awards 
gathering. 

Rich  is  a  member  of  Zion  Mennonite 
Church  in  Archbold.  She  will  attend 
Goshen  (Ind.)  College  in  the  fall,  likely 
majoring  in  Bible  and  religion  or  Eng- 
lish.— Emily  Will 


•  Grants  awarded.  Mennonite 
Health  Services  recently 
awarded  four  Miller-Erb 
Nursing  Development  grants. 
Each  recipient  receives  $2,000 
for  the  1997-98  school  year  for 
nursing  studies.  The  recipi- 
ents are:  Susan  E.  Brunk, 
Wyncote,  Pa.;  Margaret  K. 
DeJong,  Haiti;  Toshiko  Oshi- 
ta,  Oita,  Japan;  and  Maria  V. 
Kauffman,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

•  Scholarships  awarded. 

Twenty-five  students  from  the 
class  of  1997  at  Christopher 
Dock  Mennonite  High  School, 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  have  received 
scholarship  awards  totaling 
over  $400,000.  The  awards 
are  from  Christopher  Dock, 
undergraduate  institutions, 
and  local  organizations.  Two 
students  received  the  Chris- 
topher Dock  award  for  all- 
around  campus  citizenship, 
leadership,  and  scholarship 
during  high  school — Kather- 
ine  Elizabeth  Paine  and 
Nathan  Bergey  Landis. 

•  MMA  scholarships  given. 

Eighteen  students  attending 


eight  church-related  colleges 
and  seminaries  will  receive 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  annu- 
ity scholarships  in  the  1997- 
98  school  year.  They  are: 
Quinci  Boshart,  Goshen  Col- 
lege; Debra  Byler,  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary; 
Crystal  Good,  Eastern  Menno- 
nite University;  Heather 
Graber,  EMU;  Sonia  Graber, 
Goshen  College;  Jennifer  Har- 
vey, EMU;  Brian  Hess,  Tabor 
College;  Keith  Hoover,  EMU. 

Other  recipients  are:  Ben- 
jamin Lehman,  Bluffton  Col- 
lege; Corey  Miller,  AMBS; 
Heather  Moyer,  EMU;  Ed- 
ward Nyce,  AMBS;  Linda 
Parker,  Bethel  College;  Radell 
Schrock,  Hesston  College;  Lu- 
anne  Tyson,  EMU;  Amber 
Runyan,  Bethel  College; 
Michael  Yoder,  Goshen  Col- 
lege; R.  Bruce  Yoder,  AMBS. 

•  New  appointments: 

Chris  Arney,  director  of  Church 
Ministries  Conference-based 
Theological  Education  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  Confer- 
ence of  Mennonites  in  British 
Columbia.  Appointed  by  board 


of  Associated  Mennonite  Bib- 
lical Seminary  (AMBS),  Elk- 
hart, Ind. 
Floyd  Bartel,  director  of  Confer- 
ence-based Theological  Edu- 
cation program  of  Great 
Plains  Seminary  Education 
Program.  Appointed  by  AMBS 
board. 

Ervin  Bontrager,  Goshen  (Ind.) 
College  board  of  overseers. 

Peter  Graber,  director  of  Part- 
nership and  Development 
Services,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  (May  1,  1997-June 
30,  1998). 

Laurence  Martin,  director  of 
Pastoral  Leadership  Training 
Commission,  sponsored  by 
Mennonite  Conference  of 
Eastern  Canada.  Appointed 
by  AMBS  board. 

Virgil  Miller,  Goshen  (Ind.)  Col- 
lege board  of  overseers. 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

Benjamin  S.  Stutzman  was  in- 
stalled as  associate  pastor  of 
Blooming  Glen  (Pa.)  Men- 
nonite Church  on  June  8. 

•  Missionary  transitions: 

Angela  Suzanne  Wenger  was  re- 


cently appointed  to  a  three- 
year  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions term  to  Japan  as  an 
overseas  mission  associate. 

•  Coming  events: 

Concert  of  Friendship  Com- 
munity Worship  Team  and  a 
singing  group  from  Plea- 
santview  Homes,  Mellinger 
Mennonite  Church.  Lancast- 
er, Pa.,  July  12.  Contact:  Sue 
A.  Groff,  717  656-2466. 

Mediation  skills  training,  Lom- 
bard (111.)  Mennonite  Peace 
Center,  Aug.  11-15.  Richard 
Blackburn  is  the  trainer.  Aca- 
demic credit  available  from 
Goshen  College  and  Associat- 
ed Mennonite  Biblical  Semi- 
nary. Contact:  630  627-5310. 

19th  Annual  Family  History 
Conference,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Oct.  31 -Nov.  1.  Sponsored  by 
the  Lancaster  Mennonite  His- 
torical Society  and  the  Lan- 
caster County  Historical  Soci- 
ety. Keynote  speaker  is  Ar- 
lene  H.  Eakle,  genealogist  and 
teacher  from  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah.  Also  included  are  indi- 
vidual research  consultations. 
20  workshops  on  various  as- 
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pects  of  genealogical  research. 
Registration  deadline  is  Oct. 
15.  Contact:  Lola  M.  Lehman, 
717  393-9745. 

•  New  resources: 

Beyond  the  News:  Money  is  a 
new  video  on  stewardship, 
material  resources,  and  use  of 
money.  Ninth  in  the  Beyond 
the  News  series.  Includes 


interviews  with  Lynn  A.  Mill- 
er, Joan  and  Kenneth  Wright, 
Lester  and  Mary  Beth  Lind, 
Howard  Brenneman,  and  Gor- 
don Cosby.  Available  from 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
800  999-3534. 

•  Job  openings: 

Manager,  Et  Cetera  Shop,  New- 
ton, Kan.  Full-time  salaried 


position  begins  Aug.  1.  Con- 
tact: 316  283-9461. 
Part-time  teaching  positions, 
Chicago  (111.)  Mennonite 
Learning  Center.  Positions  in- 
clude library  supervisor,  phys- 
ical education  teacher,  and  art 
teacher.  Ten-month  contracts 
begin  Aug.  18.  Contact:  Marv 
Friesen,  principal,  773  735- 
9304. 


•  Change  of  address: 

First  Mennonite  Church,  3650-91 
St.,  Edmonton,  AB  T6E  6P1. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Aurora,  Ohio:  Mary  Stutzman, 
Natalie  Stutzman,  Katherine 
Stutzman,  Jeanette  Stoltzfus, 
Jacki  Stoltzfus,  Kelly  Hen- 
nen,  Jesse  Birkey,  Jack  Ed- 
wards, Bobbie  Skalsky,  Gary 
Henrich,  and  Terri  Mont- 
gomery. 

Blooming  Glen,  Pa.:  Benjamin 
S.  Stutzman  and  Trina  D. 
Stutzman. 

Clinton  Frame,  Goshen,  Ind.: 

Clint  Borntrager,  Nevin 
Miller,  Sondra  Miller,  Jason 
Wier,  Sheri  Wier,  Donna  Gin- 
gerich,  Marvin  Gingerich, 
Merrill  Kauffman,  Shirley 
Kauffman,  Anne  Love,  Ted 
Love,  Eldon  Thomas,  Vern 
Gerber,  Karen  Gerber,  Tim 
Clark,  Jennifer  Drake,  Doyle 
Borntrager,  Debra  Born- 
trager, Elva  Miller,  Raedene 
Miller,  Chris  Schwartz,  and 
Edna  Schwartz. 
First,  Richmond,  Va.:  Jay 
Brazelle  and  Reginald  Con- 
yard. 

Fort  Collins,  Colo.:  Kathy 
Hochstetler,  Roger  Hoover, 
Sharon  Kendall,  Willard 
Kendall,  and  Cristina  Kauff- 
man. 

Pasadena,  Calif.:  Bill  Forbes, 
Heather  Forbes,  Brett  Dewey, 
Esther  Calderon,  Dave  Free- 
man, and  Mary  Beth  Free- 
man. 

Rockville,  Belleville,  Pa.: 

Dawn  Stoltzfus,  Joy  Helsel, 
Jamie  Helsel,  Donna  Sharp, 
and  Galen  Sharp. 

Sunnyslope,  Phoenix,  Ariz.: 
Anna  Melissa  Frush. 

Whitestone,  Hesston,  Kan.: 
Joshua  Bogard,  Lauri  Koehn, 
Tim  Weaver,  and  Gina  Neill. 

Zion,  Archbold,  Ohio:  Jerry 
Andres,  Lynette  Bontrager, 
Phil  Bontrager,  Sharon  Frey, 
Brent  Gingerich,  Rhonda  Gin- 
gerich, David  Kanagy,  Lou- 
Ann  Kanagy,  Vicki  Nafziger, 
Corwin  Nofziger,  Kathy 
Nofziger,  Neil  Nofziger,  Patsy 
Nofziger,  Lester  Roth,  and 
Dorothy  Roth. 


BIRTHS 


Bontrager,  Jodi  and  Rod,  La- 
Grange,  Ind.,  Brittany  Noel 
(third  child),  June  11. 

Brandenberger,  Sharon  Miller 
and  James,  Middlebury,  Ind., 
Taylor  James  (third  child), 
June  12. 


Singing  for  the  nations.  Lancaster,  Pa. 
(EMM) — Sergie  Forostianii,  Myra  Merritt, 
Madeline  Bender,  and  Timothy  Bentch  (left 
to  right)  warm  up  before  presenting  classical 
and  spiritual  numbers  at  a  gala  benefit  con- 
cert sponsored  by  A  Song  for  the  Nations 
(SFN).  The  June  15  concert  raised  funds  for 
artists  and  musicians  from  the  former  Soviet 
Union  to  attend  a  Christian  artists'  gather- 
ing this  summer  in  Lithuania.  More  than 
500  people  paid  $20  a  ticket  to  attend  the 
concert;  100  percent  of  the  ticket  sales  will 
go  to  the  Lithuanian  event.  Corporate  spon- 
sors paid  for  the  concert  expenses. 

SFN  directors  Lorri  and  Timothy  Bentch 
got  the  vision  for  gathering  together  Chris- 
tian artists  from  Russia  during  a  visit  to 
Moscow  and  Saint  Petersburg  in  1996. 
Under  communist  rule,  the  artists  faced  dis- 
crimination; now,  after  finding  political  free- 
dom, many  are  still  seeking  for  the  personal 
freedom  to  be  both  Christians  and  artists, 
the  Bentches  say. 

The  Bentches  expect  that  close  to  100 


artists  will  converge  in  Lithuania  in  mid-Au- 
gust for  a  week  filled  with  lectures,  informal 
discussion  times,  workshops,  an  exhibition  by 
visual  artists,  and  a  concert.  "Our  hope  is  that 
this  gathering  will  help  artists  understand 
how  they  can  best  serve  God  with  the  talents 
they  have  been  given,"  says  Timothy  Bentch. 
"Rather  than  seeking  an  exodus  from  the 
world,  we  hope  they  will  endeavor  to  become 
the  very  best  in  their  professions  and  seek  to 
give  glory  to  their  Creator  in  all  they  do." 

Concert-goers  in  Lancaster  got  a  taste  of 
that  Russian  talent  by  watching  and  listen- 
ing to  pianist  Sergei  Forostianii.  Born  in 
Moldova,  Forostianii  moved  to  Saint  Peters- 
burg in  1994,  where  he  taught  at  Moscow 
University.  He  is  now  resident  soloist  with 
the  Saint  Petersburg  Youth  Orchestra. 
Along  with  a  performance  the  night  before  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Arts  in 
Lancaster,  this  was  his  first  appearance  in 
the  United  States. 

SFN  is  an  associate  ministry  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  Missions. 
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Broadwater,  Carol  Miller  and 
Richard,  Chesapeake,  Va., 
Isaac  Richard  (second  child), 
Apr.  21. 

Chapman,  Nancy  and  Lloyd, 
Akron,  Pa.,  Alex  (second 
child). 

Hess,  Sharon  Landis  and 
Robert,  Marietta,  Pa.,  Ethan 
David  (third  child),  June  4. 

Hess,  Stacey  Funk  and  Jeffrey, 
Marietta,  Pa.,  Gabrielle 
Renee  (first  child),  June  6. 

Kanagy,  Lisa  Boiler  and 
Steven,  Woodland  Park,  Colo., 
Moriah  Rose  (first  child),  May 
12. 

Kready,  Jennifer  and  Jay, 
Manheim,  Pa.,  Logan  David 
(first  child),  May  27. 

Kreider,  Cindy  Hanson  and 
John  M.,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Oriana  Danae  (fourth  child), 
Apr.  24. 

Leininger,  Jana  and  Keith, 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  Ty  William 
(first  child),  June  2. 

Madeira,  Jan  Frederick  and 
Mark,  Schwenksville,  Pa., 
Abigail  Janae  (fourth  child), 
June  6. 

Miller,  Wanda  and  Scott,  Hess- 
ton,  Kan.,  Jill  Emily  (third 
child),  May  29. 

Murcia,  Becky  Thatcher  and 
Saul,  Austin,  Tex.,  Mano  Ivan 
Thatcher  (second  child),  May 
8. 

Ranck,  Mary  Beth  Eby  and 
Carl,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Sarah 
Beth  (second  child),  June  7. 

Resler,  Nicole  Lengacher  and 
Kraig,  Wakarusa,  Ind.,  Mor- 
gan Marie  (second  child),  May 
17. 

Reyes,  Yanira  Rolon  and  Al- 
bert, Archbold,  Ohio,  Amanda 
Lynn  (second  child),  May  31. 

Schneider,  Christina  Balash 
and  Noel,  Lowville,  N.Y., 
Emma  Jean  (second  child), 
Apr.  24. 

Schoonover,  Tammy  Bell  and 
Nicholas,  Sellersville,  Pa., 
Shelby  Beverly  (second  child), 
June  5. 

Shindyapin,  Natalia  and 
Valery,  Belleville,  Pa.,  Victo- 
ria Valerievna  (ninth  child), 
Apr.  10. 

Shoup,  Kathy  Cool  and  Dwight, 
Walnut  Creek,  Ohio,  Micah 
David  (first  child),  June  9. 

Showalter,  Marie  Hostetter 
and  Ken,  Stuarts  Draft,  Va., 
Lindsey  Rose  (third  child), 
May  22. 

Stinson,  Susan  Grasse  and 
Craig,  Edmonton,  Alta., 
Robert  James  (second  child). 
May  16. 

Stucky,  Jan  Johnston  and 
Doug,  Newton,  Kan.,  Elicia 
Grace  (third  child),  May  21. 

Yoder,  Julie  and  Dwight,  Inter- 
course, Pa.,  Zachary  David 
(second  child),  May  12. 


Zehr,  Karen  Myers  and  Dar- 
win, Perkasie,  Pa.,  Isaac 
Robert  (first  child).  May  28. 

Zmudzinski,  Mariann  and 
Ken,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Zachary 
Yast  (first  child),  June  5. 

Birth  correction:  Zechariah 
Thomas  Conklin  (Gospel  Her- 
ald, May  27,  1997)  should  be 
Zachariah. 


MARRIAGES 


Benner-Heck:  Loren  Benner, 
Landisville,  Pa.  (Mount  Joy), 
and  Amy  Heck,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  June  7,  by  Keith  Rohrer. 

Birky-Brown:  Melinda  Birky, 
Shipshewana,  Ind.  (Shore), 
and  Cody  Brown,  LaGrange, 
Ind.  (Shore),  June  7,  by  Carl 
Horner. 

Blevins-Mearing:  Kelly  Ble- 
vins,  Pottstown,  Pa.  (Boyer- 
town),  and  Harry  Mearing, 
Pottstown,  Pa.  (fioyertown), 
May  31,  by  Nelson  J.  Shenk. 

Glick-Miller:  Kathy  Glick, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  and  Craig 
Miller,  Goshen,  Ind.  (Hart- 
ville),  June  7,  by  David  Hall. 

Hartzler-Wentling:  Matthew 
Hartzler,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
(Neffsville),  and  Andrea 
Wentling,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
(Neffsville),  Apr.  6. 

Hershberger-Pickard:  Renea 
Hershberger,  Kalona,  Iowa 
(Lower  Deer  Creek),  and  Jere- 
my Pickard,  Kalona,  Iowa 
(Kalona),  May  24,  by  Mick 
Murray. 

Kalina-Teach:  Kristin  Kalina, 
Creston,  Ohio  (Smithville), 
and  Matt  Teach  (Church  of 
the  Brethren),  May  24,  by 
Eldon  King  and  Richard 
Ross. 

Kuhns-Lemon:  Melissa  Kuhns, 
Apple  Creek,  Ohio  (Wooster), 
and  Mark  Lemon,  Fredericks- 
burg, Ohio,  May  17,  by  Bob 
Miller. 

Litwiller-Schlabach:  Jeremy 
Litwiller,  North  Canton,  Ohio, 
and  Jennifer  Schlabach, 
North  Canton,  Ohio  (Hart- 
ville),  May  17,  by  Dave  Hall 
and  Henry  Shrock  Jr. 

Loucks-Strausz:  Jean  Osmann 
Loucks,  Newton,  Kan.  (Hess- 
ton  Inter-Mennonite  Fellow- 
ship), and  Paul  Strausz, 
Moundridge,  Kan.  (Hesston 
Inter-Mennonite  Fellowship), 
June  7,  by  Duane  Yoder  and 
Waldo  Miller. 

Lyndaker-Moore:  Marie  Lyn- 
daker,  Croghan,  N.Y.,  and 
Stephen  Moore,  Croghan, 
N.Y.,  May  24,  by  Lester  Bau- 
man. 

Martin-Soderling:  Chad  Mar 
tin,  Pottstown,  Pa.  (Palo 
Alto),  and  Shelley  Soderling, 


Waldron,  Ark.  (Baptist),  May 
31,  by  Jerry  Richter  and 
Ernie  Martin  (father  of  the 
groom). 

Martin-Workman:  Todd  Mar 
tin,  Orrville,  Ohio  (Pleasant 
View),  and  Rebecca  Work- 
man, Orrville,  Ohio  (Or- 
rville), June  1,  by  Randy 
Murray. 

Miller-Stutzman:  Jim  Miller, 
Middlebury,  Ind.  (First),  and 
Jill  Stutzman,  Goshen,  Ind., 
Apr.  12,  by  Mike  Overpeck. 

Miller-Wheatley:  Diane 
Miller,  Middlebury,  Ind. 
(First),  and  Steve  Wheatley, 
Brownstown,  Ind.  (Church  of 
Christ),  May  24,  by  Linford 
Martin. 

Mumau-Wagler:  Jeff  Mumau, 
Mogadore,  Ohio,  and  Shawna 
Wagler,  Mogadore,  Ohio 
(Hartville),  May  3,  by  Dave 
Hall. 

Peters-Shafer:  Debbie  Peters, 
Cheraw,  Colo.  (East  Hol- 
brook),  and  Dale  Shafer,  Hol- 
comb,  Kan.,  May  24,  by 
Michael  Yeakey. 

Piwonka-Yoder:  Edward  Pi- 
wonka.  Black  River  Falls, 
Wis.  (Catholic),  and  Angela 
Yoder,  Salisbury,  Pa. 
(Springs),  June  7,  by  Steven 
Heatwole  and  Mark  Allison. 

Smith-Swarey:  Tonya  Smith, 
Waynesboro,  Va.  (Spring- 
dale),  and  Merle  Swarey, 
Stuarts  Draft,  Va.  (Spring- 
dale),  May  31,  by  Mark  R. 
Wenger. 

Yoder- Yoder:  Emily  J.  Yoder, 
Belleville,  Pa.  (Locust  Grove), 
and  Shawn  D.  Yoder,  Belle- 
ville, Pa.  (Locust  Grove),  June 
7,  by  Max  Zook. 


DEATHS 


Brenneman,  Ruth  E.  Ging- 
rich, 86,  Albany,  Ore.  Born: 
Jan.  7,  1911,  Roseland,  Neb., 
to  Marshall  and  Jessie  Hoyl- 
man  Gingrich.  Died:  June  4, 
1997,  Albany,  Ore.  Sur- 
vivors— sons:  Gerald,  Don- 
ald, John:  sisters:  Delia,  Es- 
ther, Audrey,  Doris;  11 
grandchildren,  7  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  John  M.  Brenneman 
(husband).  Funeral:  June  7, 
Albany  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Lynn  Miller.  Burial: 
Williamette  Memorial  Park 
Mausoleum. 

Clemens,  Ada  Z.  Ritten- 
house,  93,  Harleysville,  Pa. 
Born:  Aug.  23,  1903,  Towa- 
mencin  Twp.,  Pa.,  to  Jacob 
and  Alice  Ziegler  Ritten- 
house.  Died:  June  7,  1997, 
Souderton,  Pa.  Survivors — 
daughter:  Marian  R.  Wile; 


brothers  and  sister:  J.  War- 
ren and  Jacob  Z.  Rittenhouse, 
Mary  R.  Fluck;  4  grandchil- 
dren, 5  great-grandchildren, 
2  stepgrandchildren,  3  step- 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Samuel  L. 
Clemens  (husband)  and  Eve- 
lyn R.  Moyer  (daughter).  Fu- 
neral: June  11,  Souderton 
Mennonite  Homes'  Chapel,  by 
James  C.  Longacre,  Willis  A. 
Miller,  and  John  L.  Ruth. 
Burial:  Salford  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 
Gingerich,  William,  84,  Kitch- 
ener, Ont.  Born:  Dec.  3,  1912, 
Baden,  Ont.,  to  Moses  and 
Magdalena  Gerber  Gingerich. 
Died:  May  15,  1997,  Kitchen- 
er, Ont.  Survivors — Viola 
Mayer  Gingerich;  children: 
Paul,  Mary;  sisters:  Helena 
Zehr,  Ruth  Mayer;  4  grand- 
children. Funeral  and  burial: 
May  18,  St.  Agatha  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Brent  Kipfer, 
Victor  Dorsch,  and  Steve  Ger- 
ber. 

Kennell,  Elkanah  G.,  85,  New 

Hamburg,  Ont.  Born:  June  22, 
1911,  Wellesley,  Ont.,  to 
Joseph  and  Annie  Wagner 
Kennell.  Died:  May  23,  1997, 
Kitchener,  Ont.  Survivors — 
daughter:  Joan  Wilms;  3 
grandchildren,  3  great-grand- 
children. Predeceased  by: 
Elizabeth  Erb  Kennell  (wife) 
and  Douglas  (son).  Funeral: 
May  26,  Wellesley  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Ray  Martin.  Buri- 
al: Maple  View  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

McConnell,  Phyllis  M.  Robin- 
son, 66,  Altoona,  Pa.  Born: 
July  19,  1930,  to  Earl  W.  and 
Grace  A.  Campell  Robinson. 
Died:  May  18,  1997,  of  cancer. 
Survivors — husband:  Roy  J. 
McConnell;  daughter:  Kath- 
leen L.  Himes;  stepsons:  Duane 
J.,  Stanlee  D.,  Randell  J.;  3 
grandchildren.  10  stepgrand- 
children, 5  stepgreat-grand- 
children.  Predeceased  by:  Eu- 
gene Allen  (stepson).  Attended 
Mill  Run  Chapel.  Funeral:  May 
22,  Plank,  Stitt,  and  Stevens 
Funeral  Home.  Burial:  Carson 
Valley  Cemetery. 

Myers,  Edna  Mae  Yothers, 
78,  Doylestown,  Pa.  Born: 
May  20,  1918,  North  Wales. 
Pa.,  to  Harvey  and  Ida  Kratz 
Yothers.  Died:  May  13,  1997, 
Doylestown,  Pa.,  of  heart  and 
kidney  failure.  Survivors — 
children:  David,  Anna  Marie. 
Ruth  Elaine;  sisters:  Mildred 
Yothers,  Laura  Benner,  Anna 
Kathryn  Atkinson;  2  grand- 
children. Funeral  and  burial: 
May  18,  Perkasie  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Vernon  Myers, 
Craig  Pelkey  Landes,  and 
Beth  Ranck  Yoder. 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


Upside-down  discipline 


The  law  was  our  disciplinarian  until  Christ 
came  .  .  .  but  now  that  faith  has  come,  we  are  no 
longer  subject  to  a  disciplinarian. — Gal.  3:24-25 

Want  to  get  an  argument  going  in  your 
church?  Need  something  to  liven  up  a  Sunday 
school  discussion?  Try  the  subject  of  discipline 
and  grace. 

The  sides  soon  line  up.  One,  fearing  for  the 
future  of  the  church,  will  talk  about  the  need 
for  boundaries,  about  how  the  church  doesn't 
seem  to  stand  for  anything  these  days.  Citing 
the  prohibitions  and  ethical  guidelines  of  the 
apostle  Paul,  these  believers  call  for  clear 
articulation  of  what  the  church  believes  and 
who  can  and  cannot  belong. 

The  other  side  cites  Jesus  as  an  example, 
particularly  the  way  he  dealt  with  the  woman 
caught  in  adultery  (John  8:1-11).  These  believ- 
ers note  that  Jesus  showed  mercy  and  love  to 
tax  collectors  and  sinners,  reserving  some  of  his 
harshest  words  for  those  who  meticulously  kept 
the  law.  As  for  the  apostle  Paul,  it  might  have 
been  better  if  his  writings  never  made  it  into 
the  Bible — as  one  participant  in  an  e-mail 
discussion  of  this  subject  on  Mennolink  put  it 
recently. 

Are  these  the  only  options:  Jesus  or  Paul? 
Does  a  church  have  to  choose  between  love  and 
discipline?  Is  there  room  for  both  in  the  king- 
dom of  God? 

I  find  a  creative  answer  to  these  questions  in 
an  essay  by  Julia  Kasdorf,  "Bakhtin,  Boun- 
daries, and  Bodies,"  in  the  April  1997  issue  of 
Mennonite  Quarterly  Review.  Kasdorf  summa- 
rizes some  of  the  writings  of  Mikhail  Bakhtin,  a 
Russian  writer  who  fell  out  of  favor  during  the 
Stalinist  era.  In  establishing  a  relationship 
between  the  individual  and  the  group,  Kasdorf 
writes,  "[Bakhtin]  insists  that  toward  myself  I 
must  show  ethical  severity;  toward  others,  only 
loving  mercy." 

How  unlike  the  way  most  of  us  approach 
church  discipline.  Seeing  someone  stray  into 
areas  where  we're  uncomfortable,  we  want  the 
church  to  set  a  border — presumably  to  keep  the 
erring  member  in.  Of  course,  we  want  that 
boundary  set  at  a  place  we're  comfortable 
with — neither  too  far  out  nor  too  far  in.  In  addi- 


tion, if  we  do  venture  over  the  line — and  who  of 
us  doesn't  occasionally? — then  we  want  under- 
standing at  least  and  mercy  at  best. 

Suppose  all  this  were  the  other  way  around. 
Suppose  our  emphasis  on  high  standards,  strict 
borders,  and  strong  articulation  of  right  from 
wrong  were  for  ourselves  and  our  lives.  Could 
we  then  show  more  leniency  to  others? 

This  seems  to  be  the  stance  of  even  the  disci- 
plinarian Paul.  In  1  Cor.  8:13,  he  writes  on  a 
burning  issue  of  his  day — food  offered  to  idols: 
"If  food  is  a  cause  of  [someone's]  falling,  I  will 
never  eat  meat,  so  that  I  may  not  cause  one  of 
them  to  fall." 

Can  we  envision  a  church  like  this?  Where 
our  chief  disciplinarian  efforts  are  with  our- 
selves? Where  our  strictness  and  our  need  for 
boundaries  focus  inward?  Where  our  first 
thoughts  are  of  love  and  mercy  when  it  comes 
to  our  relationships  with  others? 

It  would  require  a  lot  of  faith.  We  would  need 
faith  in  God  to  believe  that  the  Spirit  would 
speak  to  the  heart  of  each  person,  revealing 
those  areas  in  which  we  need  discipline.  We 
would  need  faith  in  each  other  to  believe  that 
our  sisters  and  brothers  would  be  just  as  will- 
ing as  we  are  to  make  self-discipline  a  part  of 
their  lives. 

It's  worth  a  try.  Our  history  is  littered  with 
splinter  groups  and  "unaffiliated"  churches 
which  started  when  discipline  focused  on 
others — and  those  "others"  refused  to  be  disci- 
plined. The  church  as  a  voluntary  association  of 
believers  functions  best  when  all  of  us  attune 
our  lives  to  the  discipline  of  the  Spirit  and  then 
exercise  love  and  mercy  toward  those  who  don't 
quite  see  things  as  we  do. 

Like  many  other  things  in  God's  kingdom — 
which  Mennonite  sociologist  Donald  Kraybill  in 
a  1990  book  described  as  "upside  down" —  this 
is  not  how  you'd  expect  discipline  to  work.  But 
is  it  not  truly  right-side-up  discipline  for  this 
upside-down  kingdom:  to  myself,  ethical  severi- 
ty; toward  others,  love  and  mercy? — jlp 

For  God  did  not  give  us  a  spirit  of  cowardice, 
but  rather  a  spirit  of  power  and  of  love  and  of 
self-discipline. — 2  Tim.  1:7 
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THE  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE  OF  THE  MENNONITE  CHURCH 


God  calls  us . 


A  report  of  the  work  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  in  missions, 
education,  publishing,  mutual 
aid,  and  congregational  life 
during  the  past  two  years. 


Wedding  jitters,  the  marriage  of  two 
dissimilar  entities,  a  union  that 
takes  time  and  energy — it's  not 
tough  to  see  why  marriage  is  the  preferred 
metaphor  to  describe  the  integration  of  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church  and 
the  Mennonite  Church. 

The  nuptial  comparisons  will  surely  continue 
at  Orlando  97,  the  14th  biennial  Mennonite  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  be  held  on  July  29-Aug.  2. 
Representatives  from  area  conferences  and 
congregations  will  make  several  key  decisions  about 
the  future  wedded  life  of  the  two  denominations  (see  ar- 
ticle on  page  2).  Orlando  97  is  the  last  Mennonite  Church 
assembly  to  be  held  separately  from  the  General  Con- 
ference, and  the  meeting  will  both  celebrate  the  future 
and  bid  farewell  to  the  past. 

General  Assembly  offers  an  opportunity  for  a  glimpse 
of  the  life  and  activity  of  our  denomination,  gathered  at 
one  place  and  summarized  in  business  sessions, 
seminars,  and  worship  times  in  the  space  of  a  week. 

In  this  issue,  Gospel  Herald  attempts  to  give  a 
similar  glimpse  to  the  broader  church.  In  the  pages 
that  follow,  we've  taken  the  reports  going  to  the 
General  Assembly  delegates,  condensed  and  recast 
many  of  them,  and  added  questions  and  information  of 
our  own. 

Here  is  a  report  of  the  state  of  the  Mennonite 


Church — as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  those  commis- 
sioned and  hired  to  lead  our  denomination.  You'll  find 
good  news  and  bad,  opportunities  and  problems,  causes 
for  celebration  and  calls  for  repentance.  Together  they 
form  the  backdrop  for  the  Orlando  97  prayer  and  pur- 
pose statement:  "God  will  greet  us  in  holy  moments, 
energize  us  through  the  gift  of  our  diverse  Mennonite 
community,  transform  us  for  a  passionate  mission,  and 
launch  us  as  agents  of  healing  and  hope." 


The  tale  of  integration 


With  three  recommendations  for  ac- 
tion and  four  matters  for  counsel  be- 
fore them,  the  General  Assembly  in  Or- 
lando will  continue  the  process  of  inte- 
gration that  began  way  back  in  1983. 


Once  upon  a  time,  not  too  long  ago,  the  mem- 
bers of  two  denominations  decided  they  might 
have  enough  in  common  to  become  one.  There 
were  a  couple  things  they  wanted  to  be  sure  of 
first,  however.  Did  they  have  the  same  vision? 
Did  they  confess  the  same  beliefs?  And  could 
they  agree  that  they  did  want  to  integrate? 

Most  of  us  know  the  rest  of  the  story.  At 
Wichita  '95,  delegates  from  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church  (GC)  and  Mennonite 
Church  (MC)  adopted  Vision:  Healing  and 
Hope,  accepted  the  Confession  of  Faith  in  a 
Mennonite  Perspective,  and  decided  to  merge 
the  two  groups. 

Integration  actually  had  its  beginnings  in 
1983  when  the  two  groups  held  a  joint  as- 
sembly at  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Work  on  a  joint 
confession  of  faith  began  a  year  later  in  1984, 
and  the  joint  committee  working  on  the  vision 
statement  began  in  1991.  An  Integration  Ex- 
ploration Committee  worked  for  six  years,  from 
1989  to  1995,  on  preliminary  plans  for  the 
merger.  The  GC  and  MC  General  Boards 
named  an  Integration  Committee  (IC)  to  guide 
and  monitor  the  process  of  integration.  Since 
July  1995  the  committee  has  met  five  times. 

With  those  pivotal  decisions  made  and  the 
Integration  Committee  in  place,  the  nitty-gritty 
work  of  bringing  the  two  groups  together  has 
begun.  The  past  biennium  was  full  of  conver- 
sations and  dreaming  about  possible  structures 
and  direction  for  the  new  entity.  The  voluntary 
service  programs  of  the  two  mission  boards  were 
integrated,  a  joint  list  of 
candidates  for  pastoral 


positions  was  produced,  the  last  separate  issues 
of  Mennonite  Yearbook  and  Handbook  of 
Information  were  published,  and  numerous  joint 
projects  already  underway  continued. 

Orlando  97  is  one  more  step  in  the  process 
that  began  way  back  in  1983.  The  IC  and  the 
General  Boards  are  bringing  seven  items  to  the 
MC  delegates  at  Orlando  and  the  GC  delegates 
in  Winnipeg,  Man.;  three  recommendations  for 
action  and  four  matters  for  discussion  and 
counsel.  All  the  items  have  been  presented  to 
the  General  Boards  of  the  GC,  MC,  and  Con- 
ference of  Mennonites  in  Canada.  The  IC  is  also 
offering  delegates  an  "Integration  Structures 
Outline"  that  rounds  out  the  16-page  report. 

Following  are  excerpts  from  the  recommenda- 
tions about  the  name,  time  frame,  and  peri- 
odicals being  brought  to  the  delegates  in  Or- 
lando and  Winnipeg: 

•  The  name.  The  IC  is  recommending  the 
name  Mennonite  Church,  supported  by  the 
following  rationale: 

(1)  The  name  states  who  we  are  to  society. 

(2)  The  name  is  short,  simple,  and  easy  to 
remember. 

(3)  Its  clarity  appeals  to  youth. 

(4)  The  name  offers  strong  linkage  with  our 
history. 

•  Time  frame.  The  General  Boards  are 
bringing  the  following  recommendation: 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  delegate  body 
affirms  the  intention  of  the  two  General  Boards 
to  meet  together  from  now  on,  with  represen- 
tation from  the  Conference  of  Mennonites  in 
Canada  General  Board,  and  to  engage  in 
planning,  together  with  the  Integration  Com- 
mittee, for  the  purpose  of  bringing  proposals 
for  action  to  achieve  the  goal  of  forming  a 
single  General  Board  and  a  single  delegate 
assembly,  for  ratification  by  separate  actions 
of  our  two  delegate  assem  blies  meeting  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  July  22-26,  1999. 
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gets  a  new  chapter 


•  Periodicals.  The  General  Boards  are 
recommending  that  we  discontinue  the  pub- 
lication of  our  two  periodicals,  The  Mennonite 
and  the  Gospel  Herald  with  the  goal  of  pub- 
lishing a  new  periodical  named  The  Mennonite 
in  early  1998.  The  boards  also  recommend  that 
the  delegates  "recognize  and  affirm  the  creation 
of  a  periodical  in  Canada,  the  Canadian  Men- 
nonite, and  that  we  encourage  both  periodicals 
to  represent  denominational  interests  and  ask 
that  they  work  cooperatively." 

The  IC  and  General  Boards  are  also  seeking 
the  counsel  of  delegates  on  four  matters. 

•  Assemblies:  The  IC  is  proposing  that  the 
delegate  assemblies  of  the  new  denomination 
should  meet  every  three  years.  The  committee 
has  also  proposed  that  delegates  should  be 
chosen  from  within  area  conferences,  one  dele- 
gate for  each  100  members  of  area  confer- 
ences, forming  a  delegate  body  of  about  1,600 
seats. 

Questions  for  the  delegates  include:  How 
often  should  we  hold  churchwide  assemblies? 
How  large  should  the  delegate  body  be?  Should 
adults  and  youth  meet  together?  What  is  a  good 
balance  between  issues  of  stewardship  (cost  of 
assembling)  and  the  need  to  build  community? 

•  General  Board  membership:  The  IC  is 

proposing  that  the  new  General  Board  should 
attend  to  matters  of  faith,  polity,  coordination, 
and  direction;  be  led  by  an  executive  group 
which  includes  a  delegate-elected  moderator, 
moderator-elect,  and  secretary;  include 
representatives  from  conferences  and 
congregations  through  a  regional  structure; 
include  a  representative  from  each  of  the  pro- 
posed four  program  boards;  and  include  voices 
from  conference  executives  and  from  what  the 
Mennonite  Church  calls  "associate  groups." 

Questions  for  the  delegates  include:  How 
should  the  new  denomination  be  organized  at 
the  center?  Should  there  be  strong 
central  direction,  or  should  the 


center  be  a  coordinating  council?  Which  sectors 
of  the  church  should  be  represented  on  the 
General  Board?  How  many  elected?  How  many 
appointed?  How  can  our  diversity  in  Canada 
and  throughout  the  U.S.  be  fairly  represented? 
Should  the  General  Board  be  large  or  small? 

•  Program  boards:  The  IC  is  suggesting 
that  four  program  areas  should  be  given 
denominational  attention:  mission  (internation- 
al and  home),  resources,  leadership,  and  educa- 
tion. The  committee  is  also  proposing  that 
program  coordination  and  administration  be 
divided  between  the  denominational  level  and 
the  regional  conference  levels. 

Questions  for  the  delegates  include:  Which 
areas  of  program  do  we  need  to  have  together? 
What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  that  mission  is 
the  reason  for  program?  Do  strong  programs  re- 
quire a  common  vision  and  a  spirit  of  unity  in 
the  community  of  faith?  How  will  conference- 
administrated  program  be  organized?  Who  is 
responsible  for  funding? 

•  The  regional  model:  The  IC  is  proposing 
that  the  denomination  be  organized  around 
four  regions:  U.S.  East,  U.S.  Central,  U.S. 
West,  and  Canada.  Denominational  program 
could  be  carried  out  in  each  of  the  regions. 
Regions  would  also  provide  a  connection  be- 
tween the  denomination  and  area  conferences 
and  congregations. 

Questions  for  the  delegates  include:  How  do 
we  remain  connected  with  one  another?  How 
do  we  reach  out  to  all?  What  units  of  organiza- 
tion are  needed  beyond  area  conferences  to 
carry  out  the  mission  God  has  entrusted  to  us? 
How  should  linkages  between  congregations 
and  the  denomination  be  formed?  Between 
area  conferences  and  the  denomination?  How 
shall  we  organize  ourselves  geographically? 
How  should  we  attend  to  our  mission  within 
each  country? 
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We  ponder  your  steadfast  love, 
O  God,  in  the  midst  of  your 
temple.  Your  name,  O  God, 
like  your  praise,  reaches  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  Your  right 
hand  is  filled  with  victory. 
—Psalm  48:9-10,  NRSV 
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The  hopes  and  fears 


Churchwide  boards  and  agencies  report 
for  the  past  biennium:  What  did  they 
accomplish?  What  didn't  get  done?  What 
are  their  hopes  and  dreams  for  the  future? 


The  cryptic  acronyms  of  Mennonite  Church 
program  boards  can  make  them  seem 
distant  or  elusive  to  new  members  of  the 
Mennonite  Church.  Even  seasoned  members  of 
the  denomination  sometimes  can't  remember 
what  the  letters  stand  for. 

When  the  churchwide  agencies  report  to  the 
General  Assembly  in  Orlando,  however,  MCGB, 
MBCM,  MBE,  MBM,  MMA,  and  MPH  will  be 
more  than  alphabet  soup;  the  distinct  mandate 
and  role  of  each  in  the  life  of  the  church  will  be 
the  focus  of  reports  during  this  time.  In 
addition  to  a  75-minute  joint  report  to  the 
delegates  during  Wednesday  morning's  busi- 
ness session,  churchwide  agency  board  and 
staff  members  will  participate  in  round-robins 
during  which  delegates  can  ask  questions,  give 
opinions,  and  critique  what  they  are  hearing. 

The  information  that  follows  comes  from  a 
questionnaire  Gospel  Herald  sent  to  the  CEOs 
of  these  agencies.  Some  was  also  gleaned  from 
the  agency  reports  in  the  General  Assembly 
workbook. 

Here,  then,  is  an  informal  report  of  the  work 
of  the  Mennonite  Church,  as  carried  out  on  its 
behalf  by  the  agencies  it  has  set  up  to  lead  it  in 
administration,  missions,  education,  publi- 
cation, mutual  aid,  and  congregational  life. 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board.  George 
Stoltzfus  became  the  new  general  secretary  of 
the  Mennonite  Church  during  the  last  bi- 

i        ennium.  His  predecessor,  James 
Lapp,  attended  his  last  General 
Board  meeting  in  November  L995. 
^•^^^      The  General  Board  organized 
^^fl       B  two  consultations  during  the  past 
biennium:  a  meeting  on  pastoral 
and  theological  leadership  was  con- 
ducted in  Chicago  in  the  summer  of  1996,  and  a 
consultation  about  military  personnel  and 
church  membership  was  held  in  the  fall  of  1996. 

Stoltzfus  says  the  General  Board  is  receiving 
a  "mixed  message"  from  the  church  in  terms  of 
financial  giving.  "On  the  one  hand,  support  for 
denominational  programs  appears  to  be  declin- 
ing, and,  at  the  same  time,  there  appears  to  be 
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of  the  past  two  years 


some  increased  call  for  activity  and  involve- 
ment on  the  part  of  denominational  offices." 

In  his  report  to  the  delegates,  Stoltzfus  notes 
that  the  General  Board  also  performed  indepth 
reviews  of  the  work  of  MBCM,  MPB,  the  His- 
torical Committee,  United  Native  Ministries 
Council,  MM  A,  and  MBE. 

Stoltzfus  highlights  questions  of  polity,  "par- 
ticularly as  they  relate  to  homosexuality  and 
disciplinary  concerns,"  as  occupying  the  energies 
of  a  number  of  area  conferences  during  the  past 
biennium.  The  General  Board  has  authorized 
MBCM  to  assist  congregations  and  conferences 
in  dealing  with  these  issues. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Min- 
istries. Created  in  1971,  MBCM  provides 
leadership  for  pastor  placement,  youth  ministry, 
evangelism,  stewardship,  worship,  and  more. 

President  Everett  Thomas  highlights  several 
successes  during  the  past  biennium. 
Participation  of  staff  in  the  Damascus  Road 
antiracism  training  led  to  the  adoption  of  several 
policies:  permanently  creating  an  antiracism 
staff  team  and  performing  a  regular  antiracism 
audit  of  all  MBCM  programs  and  ministries. 
Thomas  also  mentions  the  rising  credibility  of 
MBCM's  ministerial  leadership  services  as  a 
success;  staff  have  worked  to  bring 
resolution  in  a  couple  of  difficult 
conference  settings.  MBCM  is  also 
debt-free  for  the  first  time  in 
several  decades. 

The  past  two  years  were  not 
without  frustrations,  however.  "I 
am  most  disappointed  that  we  could  not  move 
parts  of  our  program  along  more  toward 
integration,"  says  Thomas.  Several  efforts  to 
integrate  parts  of  MBCM's  program  were 
premature,  Thomas  notes,  adding  that  one 
leader  described  MBCM's  efforts  toward  integ- 
ration as  "putting  up  the  walls  before  we  know 
where  the  foundations  are  going  to  be  laid." 

The  next  two  years  will  be  a  time  of  waiting 
for  MBCM,  says  Thomas,  because  program 
board  structures  for  the  new  denomination  will 
not  be  resolved  for  three  or  four  more  years. 
"Therefore,  the  task  is  to  care  for  congregational 
life  as  deeply  as  we  can  and  provide  leadership 
that  ministers  to  the  needs  of  congregations." 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education.  Successful 
staffing  changes  topped  the  list  of  accomplish- 
ments for  MBE,  which  oversees  the  work  of 
Mennonite  colleges,  high  schools,  and  elemen- 
tary schools.  Orville  L.  Yoder  began  as  MBE 


president  on  Sept.  1,  1995,  replacing  Albert  J. 
Meyer.  J.  Nelson  Kraybill  was  named  president 
of  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary, 
and  Shirley  Hershey  Showalter  became  presi- 
dent of  Goshen  College. 

The  Gideon  Project,  a  yearlong  study  of 
Mennonite  Church  attitudes  and  needs  related 
to  higher  education,  was  a  centerpiece  of  suc- 
cesses for  MBE.  Reversing  the  decline  in  the 
percentage  of  young  adults  attending  Men- 
nonite Church  colleges  was  a  goal  that  MBE 
identified  in  1994,  and  the  the  difference 

Gideon  Project  was  created 
out  of  this  goal.  (A  similar 
study  about  Mennonite  high 
schools  also  recently  began).  The  study  found 
that  people  in  the  church  lack  complete  and 
reliable  information  about  the  colleges  and  that 
affordability  of  higher  education  is  a  great 
concern. 

Among  disappointments  for  MBE  is  the 
Gideon  Project's  finding  that  many  in  the 
church  are  worried  about  the  "spiritual  health" 
on  campuses.  Church  contributions  also  con- 
tinued a  downward  trend;  in  fact,  giving  from 
congregations  and  conferences  to  MBE  opera- 
tions in  1995-1996  was  at  its  lowest  level  since 
1983-1984. 

Despite  these  setbacks,  Yoder  says  that  the 
future  for  MBE  looks  bright.  "The  continued 
and  growing  participation  rates  in  Mennonite 
elementary  and  secondary  schooling  is  encour- 
aging," he  says.  He  also  says  that  MBE  brings 
a  strength  to  the  integration  process.  "We  value 
the  strong  linkages  of  support  and  accounta- 
bility between  the  church  and  the  schools." 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  The  word 
"partnership"  summarizes  much  of  MBM's 
successes  during  the  past  biennium.  The  mis- 
sion board  began  a  witness  among  the  Taba- 
saran  people  of  Dagestan  through  a  partner- 
ship with  an  Ohio  congregation;  developed  a 
partnership  with  congregations  in  southern 
Illinois  and  Argentine  Mennonites  for  church 
planting  in  southern  Argentina;  formed  a  part- 
nership for  ministry  in  Ecuador  through  Iowa- 
Nebraska  Conference  and  the  Colombian  Men- 
nonite Church;  and  expanded  a  Mexico  City 
partnership  with  Franconia  Conference. 

President  Stanley  Green  says  that  the  orga- 
nization has  begun  to  explore  the  concept  of 
"internationalization  of  mission"  more  deeply  in 
the  past  biennium.  He  says  that  MBM  has 
entered  global  partnerships  in  which  "direction 
and  vision  for  the  mission  emanate  from  our 
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Moving  toward  integration  and  financial 
stability  were  some  of  goals  of  the  agencies 
during  the  past  biennium.  So  was  fol- 
lowing their  mandates  from  the  church. 


partners  and  have  required  adjust- 
ment to  our  traditional  methods  of 
missionary  support." 

A  new  vision  statement, 
growing  out  of  MBM's  Cana 
Venture  study,  was  implemented  in 
1995:  "By  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  MBM 


Making  sense  of  alphabet  soup 

Since  reorganization  in  1971,  the  Mennonite  Church 
has  had  five  of  what  are  commonly  called  "program 
boards."  These  include: 

•  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries 

•  Mennonite  Board  of  Education 

•  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 

•  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid 

•  Mennonite  Publication  Board 
Overseeing  the  work  of  these  boards,  and  functioning 

on  behalf  of  the  General  Assembly  between  sessions,  is 
the  Mennonite  Church  General  Board  (MCGB). 

Have  a  question  about  something  you've  read  in  this 
issue?  Want  to  give  your  opinion  on  an  issue?  Here  are 
the  full  names,  acronyms,  addresses,  and  phone  numbers 
of  the  churchwide  boards. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries 
(MBCM):  PO  Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46515-1245;  phone: 
219  294-7523;  e-mail:  mbcm@mcimail.com 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  (MBE):  PO  Box 
1142,  Elkhart,  IN  46515-1142;  phone:  219  294-7523;  fax: 
219  293-7446 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  (MBM):  PO  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515-0370;  phone:  219  294-7523;  fax:  219 
294-8669 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  (MMA):  PO  Box  483, 
Goshen,  IN  46527-0483;  phone:  219  533-9511;  fax:  219 
533-5264 

Mennonite  Publishing  House  (MPH)  and  Men- 
nonite Publication  Board  (MPB):  616  Walnut  Ave., 
Scottdale,  PA  15683-1999;  phone:  412  887-8500;  e-mail: 
hp%mph@mcimail.com 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board  (MCGB):  421  S. 
2nd  St.,  Suite  600,  Elkhart,  IN  46516-3243;  phone:  219 
294-7131;  e-mail:  mcgb@juno.com 


will  shape  a  vision  for  global  mission  and 
partner  to  implement  programs  of  evangelism 
and  service,  mobilizing  members  to  share 
God's  healing  and  hope  through  Jesus 
Christ." 

Disappointments?  Inadequate  resources  pre- 
vented MBM  from  becoming  involved  in 
mission  in  places  like  Tunisia  and  the  former 
Eastern  European  Soviet  Republics,  according 
to  Green. 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid.  High- 
lights for  MMA  during  the  1995- 
1997  biennium  include:  giving  away 
over  $2.3  million  in  matching 
grants  in  1996;  launching  new  life 
insurance  plans,  four  new  Sharing 
Fund  matching  grants,  an  inter- 
national mutual  fund,  a  wholistic  wellness-edu- 
cation  program,  and  a  wills  project;  and  finan- 
cial stability.  Total  assets  under  management 
reached  $788  million  at  the  end  of  1996,  a  15 
percent  increase  over  1995. 

MMA's  number  one  concern,  according  to  the 


Giving  down  but 


During  the  past  biennium,  congregations  and 
individuals  gave  more  than  $18  million  to 
support  Mennonite  Church  program  boards  and 
agencies.  Specific  figures:  $9,046,184  in  1995 
and  $9,002,804  in  1996. 

That's  a  drop  of  almost  $1.2  million  (6%)  from 
the  previous  biennium.  Total  contributions  for 
1993-1994  were  $19,206,344. 

"Are  the  churchwide  ministries  in  financial 
trouble?"  ask  George  Stoltzfus,  the  General 
Board's  general  secretary,  and  Scott  Hartman, 
accountant,  in  a  report  to  Orlando  97  delegates. 
Their  answer:  "While  they  are  not  'in  trouble,' 
they  could  be  doing  more  for  the  vision  and 
mission  of  the  church  with  improved  contribution 
amounts.  Most  of  the  churchwide  ministries  have 
ended  the  past  several  years  with  a  positive  bot- 
tom line.  They  have  achieved  this  through  good 
management,  in  spite  of  reduced  contributions." 

Actually,  as  the  chart  at  right  shows,  the 
most  significant  drop  came  during  the  past 
biennium.  Between  1993  and  1994,  church- 
wide agencies  received  7.8  percent  less  from 
congregations  and  individuals  for  their  work. 

In  1995  total  contributions  dropped  by  1.8 
percent  and  in  1996  by  .5  percent. 
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report  to  delegates,  is  how  integration  will 
unfold.  "MMA  wants  to  maintain  its  official  ac- 
countability to  the  new  church,"  the  MMA 
report  says.  Current  proposals  from  the  Inte- 
gration Committee  do  not  include  a  program 
board  for  mutual  aid. 

President  and  CEO  Howard  Brenneman  says 
that  goals  for  the  next  years  include  expanding 
services  to  newer  denominations  and  re- 
sponding to  the  needs  of  MMA's  senior  market. 

MMA  recently  analyzed  the  health-claim 
patterns  of  its  health-insurance  program  for 
pastors  and  found  "almost  alarmingly  high 
claims."  "This  research  sent  a  clear  message  to 
us  that  as  a  Christian  community,  we  have  not 
adequately  taken  care  of  our  pastors  and  maybe 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  strains  and  stress 
that  they  undergo  daily."  MMA  is  therefore 
strongly  promoting  a  new  Healthy  Living 
Series  among  pastors. 

Mennonite  Publication  Board.  The  biggest 
success  for  the  Mennonite  Publishing  House, 
according  to  publisher  Robert  Ramer,  was  the 


completion  of  the  first  cycle  of  the  Jubilee: 
God's  Good  News  children's  curriculum.  In  a 
national  survey  of  nine  Protestant  denomina- 
tions, Mennonite  Church  respondents  showed 
the  highest  user  satisfaction  with  their 
children's  curriculum. 

Ramer  also  notes  that  the  Gospel  Herald  and 
The  Mennonite  as  well  as  the  Mennonite  Yearbook 
and  the  GC  Handbook  of  Information  are  moving 
successfully  toward  integration.  Sixty  percent  of 
MPH's  congregational  publishing  is  already  done 
cooperatively  with  other  programs,  mostly  with 
the  GC  Faith  &  Life  Press. 

MPH's  report  to  delegates  also  pSXIin* 
notes  that  Herald  Press  Trade  House  ^ 

Book  Publishing  is  reducing  the   

number  of  books  published  each 
year  from  30  to  20.  Ramer  says 
that  the  future  of  trade  publishing 
is  murky.  "To  the  degree  that  we  want  to  stay 
in  trade  publishing,  we're  going  to  have  to  be 
very  focused,"  he  says,  noting  that  small 
publishers  are  having  difficulty  staying  afloat 
in  today's  market. 
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churchwide  work  continues 


These  statistics  are  the  combined  totals  for 
the  agencies  that  receive  the  majority  of  their 
support  from  contributions:  Mennonite  Church 
General  Board,  Mennonite  Board  of  Congrega- 
tional Ministries,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
and  Mennonite  Board  of  Education.  They  also 
include  financial  reports  for  the  colleges  and 


seminaries  as  well  as  for  three  associate 
groups — African-American  Mennonite 
Association,  Hispanic  Mennonite  Convention, 
and  United  Native  Ministries  Council. 

The  figures  do  not  include  contributions  to  area 
conferences,  several  of  which  have  substantial 
mission  and  education  programs  of  their  own. 


Churchwide  contributions 

Year 

Congregations 

Individuals 

Totals 

Change 

1992 

$6,159,006 

$4,040,544 

$10,199,550 

1993 

$5,852,286 

$4,140,767 

$9,993,053 

-2.0  % 

1994 

$5,775,361 

$3,437,930 

$9,213,291 

-7.8  % 

1995 

$5,598,639 

$3,447,545 

$9,046,184 

-1.8% 

1996 

$5,569,507 

$3,433,297 

$9,002,804 

-0.5  % 
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And  now  a  word  from 


In  the  middle  of  concern  about 
having  a  place  at  the  integration 
table,  these  groups  have  done  a 
lot  during  the  past  two  years. 


Four  associate  groups  will  also  report  to 
the  delegates  at  the  Mennonite  General 
Assembly  in  Orlando.  These  are  special 
interest  organizations  set  up  to  do  advocacy 
work  in  the  church,  as  well  as  to  provide  re- 
sources and  fellowship  for  their  members.  Each 
also  has  a  representative  on  the  Mennonite 
Church  General  Board. 

African-American  Mennonite  Association. 

AAMA  is  working  hard  to  strengthen  connec- 
tions between  the  organization  and  its  member 
churches,  according  to  the  report  in  the 
delegate  workbook.  "It  would  be  the  height  of 
arrogance  and  the  depths  of  humiliation  to 
forget  that  'churches  make  AAMA,  AAMA  does 
not  make  churches,' "  the  report  says.  One  step 
toward  that  goal  was  the  AAMA  assembly  held 
during  the  past  biennium  at  Calvary  Com- 
munity Church  in  Hampton,  Va. 

Integration  topped  the  list  of  AAMA's  con- 
cerns in  the  delegate  workbook.  "AAMA  frankly 
admits  to  having  some  misgivings  about  what 
integration  will  mean  in  terms  of  the  contin- 
uing commitments  to  meaningful  inclusion," 
the  report  reads.  "It  will  be  a  matter  of 
gravest  concern"  if  the  new  denomination 
is  "any  less  committed  to  that  goal  [of 
being  an  actively  antiracist  church]." 

In  spite  of  these  misgivings,  board 
member  James  Offutt  says  the  AAMA  mfi 
is  "looking  by  faith  to  the  future."  PC 

Leslie  Francisco  III  became  president  ifl 
of  AAMA  during  the  past  biennium.  F-4 

Hispanic  Mennonite  Conven-  J^l 
tion.  A  statement  called  "Jus-  mJ^L/ 
tice  and  the  People  of  God"  /^*>^"' 
that  denounced  recent  ac-        /  frT^ 
tions  against  immigrants  in  WKli 
the  United  States  was  a  ^H7 
highlight  of  I  IMC  act  ion  WU 
during   the   past  two 
years.  The  statement  mH 
was  adopted  at  the  bi-  MfU 
ennial  HMC  assembly  L~  I 

in  August  1996.  W 


The  Vision:  Healing  and  Hope  statement  was 
translated  into  Spanish  during  the  past  bien- 
nium. The  statement  was  distributed  to  all 
HMC  congregations,  and  many  churches  are 
using  it  as  a  foundation  for  teaching  at  their 
fellowship  meetings. 

Integration  is  nearing  for  HMC  and 
AMIGA,  a  GC  Spanish  group.  The  groups 
have  made  several  commitments:  publication 
of  a  new  newsletter,  publication  of  a  Spanish 
church  directory,  integration  of  the  Church 
Development  Program,  joint  celebration  of  the 
1998  assembly,  and  mutual  participation  in  a 
Spanish  translation  of  the  new  Confession  of 
Faith  in  a  Mennonite  Perspective. 

HMC  president  Samuel  Lopez  says  that  the 
integration  issue  has  raised  some  tension 
among  HMC  leadership,  "especially  with  regard 
to  the  inclusion  or  new  status  of  the  associate 
groups  in  the  new  denomination.  .  .  .  We  do  not 
want  to  lose  our  voice  and  our  votes  in  those 
places  where  our  concerns  and  needs  should  be 
addressed,"  Lopez  says  in  the  HMC  report  to 
the  delegate  workbook. 

Eighteen  resource  people  are  ministering 
among  Spanish  congregations  in  the  areas  of 
evangelism,  leadership,  family  life,  and  Chris- 
tian education.  The  Church  Development  Pro- 
gram, a  joint  program  of  MBCM  and  HMC, 
gained  momentum  during  the  past  biennium. 

The  HMC  offices  were  moved  to  Pennsylva- 
nia during  the  past  two  years.  "This 
action  had  two  challenges,"  says 
president  Samuel  Lopez.  "One  is  to 
nB  accept  more  responsibility  for  the 

_  ~\  operation  of  our  office,  and  the 

l  second  is  to  make  a  better  effort 

in  maintaining  the  visibility  of 
/__  the  HMC  within  the  denomin- 

\\  ation." 

\\  Lopez  says  he's  disappointed 

\\  that  HMC's  financial 

\\  situation  has  not  improved 

\\  since  the  last  General 

\  \  Assembly.  He  adds,  how- 

\\  ever,  that  HMC  is  still 

'\\  committed  to  following 

\\  their  vision  of  providing 

\\  "identity,  unity,  and 

\\  mission"  for  Hispanic 

\\  Mennonites. 

\\  United  Native 

\\  Ministries.  A 

\\  successful  Native 

\  American 
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the  associates  . . . 


WMSC  soon  to  be 
merged  into  new 
women's  group 

By  the  end  of  Orlando  97,  the 
Women's  Missionary  and  Service 
Commission  and  Women  in  Mission 
(the  GC  women's  organization)  will  be 
dissolved  in  order  to  form  a  new,  inte- 
grated Mennonite  women's  organization. 
"Rooted  and  emerging"  is  how  WMSC 
executive  secretary  Lara  Hall  describes 
the  organization  during  this  past  bien- 
nium  in  which  numerous  meetings 

focused  on  integration  of 
the  two  groups.  A  relat- 
ed accomplishment  is 
the  initiative  to  cease 
publishing  Voice  so  a 
new  communication 
piece  for  the  integrated 
women's  group  can  be 
created. 

Hall  also  mentions  the 
production  of  the  study 
guide,  Com  ing  to  the 


Table,  jointly  done  by  WMSC  and  WM,  as 
an  accomplishment  during  the  past  two 
years. 

"We  have  worked  to  broaden 
our  view  of  womanhood  to 
include  women  from  various 
racial  and  ethnic  roots,  geo- 
graphic areas,  and  experience," 
says  Hall.  WMSC  has 
contributed  toward  a  fund 
established  to  help  subsidize  a 
future  international  Mennonite 
women's  conference.  In  addition, 
the  integrated  organization  will 
administer  an  international 
women's  fund  to  assist  with 
education  for  women  around  the 
globe. 

Hall  admits  that  with  so  much 
administrative  energy  put  into 
integration,  "We  may  have  lost  some 
passion  and  vision  for  other  new 
initiatives  and  creative  ventures.  Much  of 
what  'could  have  been'  is  now  lodged  in  a 
holding  bin  for  the  future  when  new  staff, 
committee  members,  and  general  organi- 
zational identity  are  in  place  to  provide 
greater  stability." 


Assembly  on  the 
Northern  Cheyenne 
Reservation  near  Lame  Deer,  Mont.,  in  July 
1996  was  significant  for  the  organization, 
according  to  executive  secretary  Ray  E.  Horst. 
It  fulfilled  UNM's  goal  to  provide  inter-tribal 
fellowship. 

Another  highlight  was  the  development  of 
the  Native  Education  and  Training  Program,  a 
new  project  jointly  sponsored  by  MBE  and 
UNM.  The  program  to  prepare  Native  leaders 
for  church  and  community  work,  administered 
through  Hesston  (Kan.)  College,  will  begin  this 
fall. 

Improving  the  economic  base  in  Native  com- 
munities continues  to  be  a  major  concern, 
according  to  Horst.  Providing  financial  support 
for  pastors  remains  a  struggle  for  most  Native 
congregations.  "We  continue  to  struggle  with 
the  issue  of  having  the  many  resources  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  become  available  to  assist 


the  impoverished  Native  American  communi- 
ties," says  Horst. 

An  increasing  number  of  Native  people 
appointed  to  churchwide  boards  and  commit- 
tees was  a  highlight  of  the  past  biennium, 
according  to  Horst.  A  goal  for  the  next  years  is 
to  "find  ways  to  help  the  Mennonite  Church 
become  aware  of  the  needs  of  the  Native  Amer- 
ican people  and  communities,"  he  says. 
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What  else  is  going  on 


Boredom  shouldn't  be  a  problem  for 
anyone  at  Orlando  97.  Beyond  the 
business  sessions,  there  are  countless 
activities  in  which  people  can  take  part. 


Even  though  the  business  of  the  Menno- 
nite  Church  has  taken  up  most  of  the 
pages  of  this  issue  of  Gospel  Herald,  it 
will  occupy  just  a  corner  of  both  the  schedule 
and  the  Orange  County  Convention  Center 
during  Orlando  97. 

In  addition  to  General  Assembly  business, 
the  biennial  convention  schedule  includes 
worship  services,  seminars,  service  projects, 
evening  events,  visits  to  churches,  and  re- 
unions. 

New  to  this  year's  convention  are 
"Healing  and  Hope"  site  visits  on 
Thursday  afternoon.  These  will 
introduce  participants  to  the  two 
Mennonite  churches,  one  primarily 
African  American  and  one  Hispanic, 
that  are  involved  in  community  out- 
reach of  various  kinds.  The  sites  are 
College  Hill  Mennonite  Church  in 
Tampa  Bay  and  Iglesia  Cristiana  Ebenezer  in 
Apopka.  Participants  will  visit  the  churches, 
hear  about  the  ways  they  are  involved  in  their 
communities,  and  then  spend  a  "major 
amount  of  time  in  prayer  for  that  ministry," 
says  Book. 

"Healing  and  Hope"  service  projects  will  show 
adults  and  youth  the  side  of  Orlando  that  Disney 
tourists  don't  get  to  see.  The  opportunities  for 
service  include  yard  work,  food  bank  work, 
childcare,  home  repair,  and  soup  kitchen  service. 

Morning  worship  services,  centered  on  the 
theme  "God  Calls  Us"  and  drawing  on  texts 
from  Deuteronomy  and  Psalms,  will  be  led  by 
Andrew  Kreider,  Marlene  Kropf,  and  Tony 
Brown.  James  Brenneman,  pastor  of  Pasadena 
(Calif.)  Mennonite  Church,  will 
lead  the  morning  Bible  studies 
based  on  Deuteronomy. 

Preachers  for  the  evening 
worship  services  for  adults  are: 

•  Owen  Burkholder,  moder- 
ator of  the  Mennonite  Church 
and  conference  minister  for 
Virginia  Mennonite  Conference. 

•  Janice  Yordy  Sutter,  pastor 


of  Kern  Road  Mennonite  Church,  South  Bend, 
Ind. 

•  Shirley  Hershey  Showalter,  president  of 
Goshen  (Ind.)  College. 

•  Roy  Williams,  pastor  of  College  Hill  Men- 
nonite Church,  Tampa,  Fla.,  and  moderator  of 
Southeast  Mennonite  Conference. 

•  Myron  Augsburger,  evangelist  and  faculty 
member  of  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary,  Har- 
risonburg, Va. 

Evening  services  don't  signal  the  end  of  the 
day,  however;  events  from  8:30-10:00  will 
capture  the  interest  of  many.  Singing  from 
Handel's  Messiah,  reunions  for  college  and 
seminary  alumni,  a  drama  exploring  racism, 
and  a  coffee  house  sponsored  by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Education  are  a  few  of  the  options. 
Over  70  seminars  will  be  offered  on  topics 
related  to  congregational  life,  worship, 
family,  social  concerns,  mission,  and 
spirituality,  among  others.  A  sampling 
of  seminar  titles  includes:  "The 
Disabled  God  Gives  Vision,  Healing, 
and  Hope,"  "Abuse  and  Power  in  Fami- 
lies and  Churches,"  "Mennonite  Culi- 
nary Traditions:  Food  for  Thought," 
"www.mennonite.com,"  "Men's  and 
Women's  Spirituality,"  and  "Setting  Out 
on  Urban  Ministry."  Almost  all  the 
seminars  will  be  repeated. 

Youth  convention.  "God's  Kingdom:  Beyond 
Illusion"  is  the  theme  of  this  year's  youth  con- 
vention, which  will  be  the  largest  Mennonite 
youth  gathering  in  North  America  (see  article 
on  page  16).  The  theme  was  chosen  as  a  "way  to 
deal  head-on  with  the  fact  that  we're  meeting 
in  Orlando,"  says  youth  convention  coordinator 
Carlos  Romero.  "The  first  image  people  have  of 
Orlando  is  Disney,"  says  Romero.  "The  world 
has  all  kinds  of  illusions,  and  we  have  to  look 
beyond  them  to  see  the  kingdom  of  Christ." 

Speakers  include  Buster  Soaries,  pastor  of  a 
large  African- American  Baptist  church  in  New 
Jersey;  Tony  Campolo,  a  leading  evangelical 
speaker  from  Philadelphia;  and  Anne  Stuckey 
of  MBCM.  Pianist  and  singer  Ken  Medema  will 
write  songs  "on  the  spot"  in  response  to  the 
speakers. 

Youth  will  also  choose  from  20  service  project 
sites  around  the  city. 

Children's /  Junior  Youth  convention. 

Music,  drama,  artwork,  pantomime,  storytell- 
ing, field  trips,  and  videos  will  all  be  part  of  the 
children's  convention  in  Orlando.  "God's  Reel 
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at  Orlando  97? 


Kingdom"  is  the  theme  of  the  convention. 
Jonathan  Larson,  former  worker  in  Zaire,  is 
storyteller  for  the  week.  Children  will  learn 
Bible  verses  about  responding  to  God's 
call  and  will  respond  to  Larson's  stories 
through  creative  expressions. 

Two  field  trips  will  highlight  the  week. 
On  Wednesday  children  will  travel  to  the 
Orlando  Museum  of  Science,  and  on 
Saturday  they  will  go  to  Disney's 
Discovery  Island,  a  zoological  park  with 
emphases  on  the  rainforest,  animal 
adaptation,  and  conservation. 

"Each  event  and  activity  is  designed 
to  help  children  see  and  hear  God  in 


their  everyday  experiences,"  says  Jean  Mar- 
the     tin,  principal  of  Sarasota  Christian  School 
and  co-coordinator  of  the  event. 


Young  adults.  "Dinner  dialogues"  will 
be  three  opportunities  for  young  adults  to 
meet  over  supper  with  key  leaders  in  the 
Mennonite  Church,  leaders  of  the  Young 
Adult  Network,  and  Mennonite  education 
representatives.  The  Young  Adult  Connec- 
tion, which  includes  daily  small  groups, 
seminars,  and  service  projects,  is 
coordinated  by  Jim  Miller,  minister  of 
youth  and  young  adults  at  Bahia  Vista 
Mennonite  Church,  Sarasota. 


Did  you  know  that . . .  ? 


•  The  average  size  of  Mennonite  Church 
congregations  is  about  100  members?  Ten 
Mennonite  Church  congregations  are  larger 
than  600  members. 

•  Seventy-two  candidates  for  pastoral 
positions  were  listed  with  MBCM's  Minis- 
terial Leadership  Services  in  the  past  bi- 
ennium?  Sixty-one  candidates  were  placed 
in  congregational  assignments. 

•  The  participation  rate  of  Mennonite 
Church  students  attending  Mennonite 
Church  colleges  has  fallen  from  one-half  to 
one-third  since  1980?  Of  the  students  at 
Mennonite  Church  colleges,  87  percent 
come  from  only  30  percent  of  the  congre- 
gations. 

•  The  current  membership  of  the  Menno- 
nite Church  is  112,311?  Of  the  1,122  MC 
congregations,  989  are  in  the  United  States, 
117  are  in  Canada,  and  16  are  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  Mexico. 

•  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  gave  away  al- 
most $9,000  in  matching  grants  each  work- 
ing day  of  1996?  That  makes  over  $2.3 
million  distributed  through  the  Sharing 
Fund  last  year. 

•  The  Confession  of  Faith  in  a  Mennonite 
Perspective,  approved  at  the  Wichita 
Assembly,  has  already  sold  21,826  copies 
and  hit  the  Herald  Press  best-seller  list? 
This  sales  pace  is  ahead  of  the  1963  Menno- 
nite Confession  of  Faith,  which  sold  111,814 
copies  during  its  lifetime. 


•  Peace  evangelists  Ann  and  Paul  Ging- 
erich  have  preached  to  some  17,000  people 
during  the  past  biennium?  They  have  made 
230  presentations  for  110  congregations,  13 
schools,  five  district  ministers'  groups,  and 
various  other  groups. 

•  Mennonite  Central  Committee  and 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  have  made  approxi- 
mately $950,000  available  for  the  Menno- 
nite World  Conference  member  groups  in 
Africa,  Asia,  Central  and  South  America? 

•  The  newly  formed  Native  Education 
Training  program  assists  Native  American 
people  to  get  training  for  church  and  com- 
munity leadership?  Developed  this  bien- 
nium, the  program  is  sponsored  by  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Education  in  cooperation 
with  United  Native  Ministries  and  Hesston 
(Kan.)  College. 

•  The  first  in  a  three-part  series  of  study 
guides  based  on  Vision:  Healing  and  Hope 
is  now  available  from  Mennonite  Pub- 
lishing House  and  Faith  &  Life  Press? 
Living  the  Vision:  Spirituality  and 
Stewardship  will  be  followed  by  Living  the 
Vision:  Leadership  and  Hospitality  and 
Living  the  Vision:  Evangelism  and  Peace- 
making. 

•  Ten  Thousand  Villages  (formerly  called 
Selfhelp  Crafts  of  the  World)  provided  more 
than  11,500  full-time  jobs  in  35  countries  in 
1996?  The  job-creation  program  of  MCC 
changed  its  name  in  September  1996. 
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Reports,  reports,  and 
still  more  reports 


^^^eports  to  General  Assembly  are  never  in 

short  supply,  and  this  year  is  no  excep- 
/  V  tion.  In  addition  to  reports  from  the 
General  Board,  the  five  program  boards,  and 
the  four  associate  groups,  delegates  to  Orlando 
97  will  consider  the  work  of  two  standing  com- 
mittees, one  ad  hoc  committee,  and  several 
other  groups.  Peppered  throughout  the  General 
Assembly  schedule  are  these  reports,  and 
following  is  a  summary  of  several  of  them  from 
the  delegate  workbook. 

The  newest  standing  committee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  is  the  PEACE  ANP  JUSTICE  COM- 
MITTEE established  by  the  Philadelphia  93 
General  Assembly.  Providing  peace  education 
resources  is  a  primary  task  of  the  committee.  In 
addition  to  the  quarterly  newsletter,  Keep  the 
Faith  •  Share  the  Peace,  those  resources  include 
Peace  Sunday  worship  materials,  the  "Agreeing 
and  Disagreeing  in  Love"  statement,  and  medi- 
ation trainings.  The  committee  has  also 
planned  a  pre-Orlando  97  Peace  Committee 
( 'onsultat  ion. 

The  Peace  Factory  Tour  which  began  at 
Wichita  '95  was  staffed  by  hundreds  of  volun- 
teers during  the  past  biennium. 

The  Peace  and  Justice  Committee  also  initi- 
ated the  idea  of  PEACE  EVANGELISTS  Who  would 
tell  stories  of  peacemakers  around  the  world, 
provide  biblical  teachings  on  peacemaking,  and 
call  churches  to  unite  peace  and  evangelism. 
Ann  and  Paul  Gingerich  served  from  the 
summer  of  1995  through  this  summer  as  the 
Peace  Evangelists,  and  they  will  present  a  report 
to  the  delegates.  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
and  Mennonite  Central  Committee  were  also 
sponsors  of  the  venture.  The  GC  Commission  on 
Home  Ministries  will  own  the  Peace  Evangelists 
program  for  the  next  two  years,  along  with  the 
Peace  and  Justice  Committee. 


The  VISION:  HEALINQ  AND  HOPE  COMMITTEE 

meets  twice  a  year  to  coordinate  ownership  of 
the  vision  statement  that  was  accepted  by  GC 
and  MC  delegates  at  Wichita  '95.  As  an  ad  hoc 
committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  group 
has  a  mandate  to  "oversee  and  coordinate 
denominational  engagement  with  Vision: 
Healing  and  Hope,  provide  resources,  monitor 
progress  of  the  vision,  clarify  what  the  vision 
calls  us  to,  and  encourage  engagement  with  the 
three  themes  and  six  priorities  of  the  state- 
ment." 

A  three-part  study  guide  based  on  the  vision 
statement  is  being  produced  by  Faith  &  Life 
Press  and  Mennonite  Publishing  House.  The 
first  in  the  series,  Living  the  Vision:  Spiritual- 
ity and  Stewardship,  is  now  available. 

The  Historical  Committee  a  standing 

committee  of  the  assembly,  put  a  lot  of  energy 
into  commemorating  the  500th  anniversary  of 
Menno  Simon's  birth.  In  1996,  the  committee 
joined  Anabaptists  around  the  globe  in  produc- 
ing meetings,  dramas,  fraktur  prints,  and  other 
observances. 

A  project  to  convert  paper  documents  to 
digital  form  will  begin  in  the  near  future, 
making  research  possible  via  the  Internet  and 
decreasing  on-site  storage.  The  Historical 
Committee  also  developed  a  World  Wide  Web 
page. 

During  the  past  biennium,  the  Historical 
Committee  also  sponsored  the  88th  edition  of 
Die  ernsthafte  Christenpflicht,  or  Prayer  Book 
for  Earnest  Christians  (Herald  Press,  1997). 
The  book  contains  prayers  offered  three  centu- 
ries ago  by  devout  Christians  in  Europe. 

The  Giving  ProjectwHI  be  officially 

launched  for  congregations  at  Orlando.  Mark 
Vincent,  director  of  the  stewardship  project, 
will  present  a  30-minute  report  to  the  General 
Assembly.  Two  resource  books  are  being  intro- 
duced at  the  General  Assembly.  In  addition,  a 
summary  statement  on  a  Christian  view  of 
money  has  been  drafted  with  the  feedback  of 
individuals  and  groups  across  the  GC  and  MC 
churches,  and  six  Giving  Project  Gatherings 
will  take  place  in  1998. 

There  are  plans  to  train  30  consultants  who 
will  work  with  more  than  300  congregations  on 
four  initiatives  related  to  stewardship. 

The  delegates  at  Orlando  97  will  also  receive 
a  report  from  MENNONITE  WORLP  CONFERENCE. 
"It  is  a  new  day  for  the  global  Anabaptist- 
Mennonite  family!"  writes  Owen  Burkholder  in 
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his  report  to  delegates.  The  13th  MWC  Assem- 
bly, held  in  Calcutta,  India,  reflected  this  new 
day  in  which  the  majority  of  Mennonites  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  now  live  outside  Europe  and 
North  America.  Each  continent  was  invited  to 
plan  the  services  for  one  day  of  the  conference, 
focused  on  the  theme  "Hear  What  the  Spirit  Is 
Saying  to  the  Churches." 

The  Global  Mennonite  History  Project  was 
affirmed  at  the  conference,  and  the  Faith  and  Life 
Council  affirmed  plans  to  print  a  summary  of 
member  confessions  of  faith  from  around  the  world. 

Men n  on r it  Central  Committee  will  present 

a  report  to  the  Orlando  General  Assembly. 
MCC  and  MWC  jointly  submitted  a  document 
called  "Mutual  Expectations"  to  delegates  in 
Calcutta.  Delegates  affirmed  the  statement 
that  outlined  how  MCC  and  MWC  will  work 
together  in  light  of  the  fact  that  they  share  the 
same  constituency. 

MCC  provided  $150,000  (U.S.)  and  over 
115,000  cans  of  beef  to  North  Korea  this  year  in 
an  attempt  to  stave  off  hunger  in  that  country. 
In  the  past  biennium,  MCC  also  responded  to 
the  ongoing  turmoil  in  Serbia,  Croatia,  and 
Bosnia  by  sending  6,402  food  boxes. 

MCC  continued  its  involvement  with  Damas- 
cus Road  antiracism  trainings.  "Broadening  the 
Vision,"  a  statement  addressing  hatred  and 
discord  among  people  of  different  races  and 
ethnicities  and  promoting  reconciliation,  con- 
tinued to  guide  MCC's  work. 


Imagine  investing  in  the  world  — 
and  all  its  opportunities.  Imagine 
benefiting  from  new  markets,  new 
growth. 

Now  bring  that  vision  down  to  earth. 
The  new  MMA  Praxis  International 
Fund  puts  your  investments  into 
opportunities  wherever  they  are.  And, 
it  stands  at  the  forefront  as  one  of  the  few 
socially  responsible  international  mutual 
funds  around. 

Just  call  1-800-9-PRAXIS  or  your 
MMA  counselor  to  get  started. 

MMA  Praxis  International  Fund. 

A  world  of  opportunity 
brought  down  to  earth. 


MMA 


A  free  prospectus  with  more  information  is  available  by 
calling  1-800-9-PRAXIS.  Please  read  it  carefully  before 
you  invest  or  send  money.  Foreign  investing  involves  a 
greater  degree  of  risk  and  increased  volatility.  BISYS 
Fund  Services,  distributor. 
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Statements  to  put  skin  on 
the  vision  of  the  church 


The  delegates  at  Orlando  97  this  summer 
are  being  asked  to  discuss  and  possibly 
adopt  two  statements  on  behalf  of  the 
Mennonite  Church. 

A  Mission  Statement  for  Congregational 
Youth  Ministry  has  been  approved  by  both 
MBCM  and  the  General  Board  this  spring.  The 
mission  statement  reads  as  follows: 

"The  mission  in  Mennonite  Youth  Ministry  is 
to  actively  invite  every  youth  to  commit  to  a 
personal  relationship  and  everlasting  ad- 
venture with  Jesus  Christ,  mentoring  them 
toward  wholeness  within  a  supportive  church 
community,  and  empowering  them  to  bring 
healing  and  hope  to  the  world." 

The  statement  then  outlines  specific  responses 
to  each  phrase  of  Vision:  Healing  and  Hope. 


/JLSr*s^>       A  Mennonite  Statement 
Jjf^jx         on  Violence  was  drafted  by 
(jam]      If    the  GC  and  MC  Joint  Com-' 
TOw/lL^>  mittee  on  Violence.  The  state- 
xjg/  ment  is  the  fruit  of  a  Wichita 

'95  action  of  the  delegate  bodies 
to  "encourage  appropriate  actions  by  the  church 
to  reduce  violence."  The  committee  met  four 
times  during  the  past  biennium  to  draft  the 
document  and  to  make  revisions  suggested  by 
the  two  General  Boards  as  well  as  district  and 
conference  peace  committees.  In  addition  to  the 
short  summary  (see  below)  and  longer  docu- 
ment, the  delegate  workbook  includes  a  number 
of  reflections  on  those  who  have  been  victims  of 
violence  and  those  who  have  actively  resisted 
violence  with  peace. 


A  statement  on  violence: 

'And  no  one 
shall  make 
them  afraid* 

As  Mennonites  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  we  have  been 
affected  by  the  violence  which  is 
pervasive  in  our  world.  While  we 
affirm  a  commitment  to  peace  and 
nonviolence,  we  have  frequently 
tolerated  and  even  benefited  from 
some  forms  of  violence.  .  .  . 

We  define  violence  as  the 
exercise  of  physical,  emotional, 
social,  or  technological  power 
which  results  in  injury  or  harm 
to  oneself  or  others.  Any  form  of 
violence,  whether  mild  or  extreme, 
is  an  expression  of  evil.  .  .  . 

We  experience  violence  in 
five  ever-widening  circles, 
from  individual  to  global. 
Violence  may  be  directed  against 
the  self  in  destructive  behaviors 
such  as  suicide,  substance  abuse, 
and  abortion.  We  call  the  church 
to  counsel,  nurture,  and  lead  people 
away  from  the  use  of  violence.  We 
also  call  the  church  to  cherish  and 


uphold  the  value  of  every  human 
life.  .  .  .  Many  of  us  have  allowed 
violence  in  our  homes  and  in  our 
churches.  At  the  heart  of  nearly  all 
violence  in  close  relationships  is  the 
desire  to  control  or  use  another 
person.  We  affirm  the  congrega- 
tions and  church  agencies  that  have 
begun  to  respond  to  this  form  of  vio- 
lence. We  call  the  church  to  move 
beyond  denial  and  disbelief  of 
domestic  and  professional  abuse 
and  to  make  the  church  a  safe  place 
for  victims  and  survivors  of  abuse. 

Violence  has  long  been  a  part  of 
leisure  and  entertainment.  Violent 
content  in  entertainment  is 
increasing  and  has  become  more  ex- 
plicit and  is  often  linked  to  sex.  .  .  . 
We  call  the  church  to  demand  and 
help  create  more  choices  in  enter- 
tainment that  are  not  based  on 
violence. 

Fear  of  violent  attacks  in  public 
places  has  also  grown.  The  increase 
in  gangs  and  gun  violence  has  led  to 
a  demand  for  larger  police  forces, 
more  prisons,  and  harsher  sen- 
tences. Structures  and  institutions 
are  violent  when  economic  classes 
and  ethnic  groups  are  pitted 
against  one  another.  .  .  .  The  church 
can  proclaim  and  demonstrate  a 
different  way.  Many  programs  of 
healing  and  hope  already  exist 


within  Mennonite  circles  and  can 
serve  as  models.  We  call  the 
church  to  create  and  support  more 
programs  of  restorative  justice  and 
to  teach  the  skills  that  enable 
people  who  are  personally 
threatened  with  violence  to  respond 
nonviolently. 

Violence  is  also  hurting  the 
global  community.  Major 
armed  conflicts  continue  in 
nearly  40  countries.  This  armed 
violence  is  the  result  of  nations' 
unrestrained  pursuit  of  self-interest 
and  of  the  structural  violence 
present  in  the  world  economic 
system.  We  call  the  church  to 
restrain  our  own  material  desires 
and  ambitions  and  promote  a  fairer 
distribution  of  the  world's 
resources.  We  also  call  the  church 
to  be  steadfast  in  our  refusal  to 
participate  in,  train  for,  pay  for,  or 
profit  from  the  use  of  military 
violence. 

As  members  of  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church  and 
the  Mennonite  Church,  with  God's 
help,  we  commit  ourselves,  our 
congregations,  and  our  church 
agencies  to  be  communities  of 
nonviolence,  demonstrating  and 
proclaiming  the  life  of  peace  to 
which  Jesus  Christ  calls  us. 
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Links  to  other  congregations  adds 
vibrancy  to  life  of  Emmanuel  church 


fDervrworvitas 
irv  F\orl4oi 


There  are  29  congre- 
gations in  the  South- 
east Mennonite  Con- 
ference, which  is 
hosting  Orlando  97. 
This  article  is  the 
first  in  a  series  about 
three  of  the  Menno- 
nite congregations  in 
Florida. 


Members  of  Emmanuel  Mennonite  Church 
in  Gainesville,  Fla.,  recently  gathered  to 
baptize  new  member  Ricky  Corbett. 
Instead  of  meeting  at  a  church,  however,  the 
group  met  at  Florida  State  Prison  where  Corbett 
is  currently  serving  a  life  sentence. 

"As  a  community  of  faith,  we  wanted  to  be 
there  to  welcome  Ricky,"  says  Emmanuel 
member  Paul  Lehman.  The  congregation's  open 
acceptance  of  Corbett  is  just  one  illustration  of 
their  active  peacemaking  witness. 

According  to  pastor  Heidi  Regier  Kreider,  the 
congregation  is  motivated  by  a  desire  to  live  out 
faith.  "Most  of  our  members  come  here  because 
they  want  to  act  on  their  beliefs,"  she  says.  "We 
want  to  be  a  witness  for  peace  and  justice 
based  on  the  vision  of  Christ.  We  believe  loving 
God  and  loving  your  neighbor  work  together." 

Since  its  inception  in  1983,  Emmanuel  has 
been  rooted  in  its  concern  for  justice.  Southeast 
Conference  minister  Raymond  Martin  states,  "I 
think  fairly  outstanding  is  their  work  in  the 
local  scene  for  various  peace  issues.  Here  is  a 
church  making  an  impression  on  their 
community  in  terms  of  the  way  they  serve." 

The  church  grew  out  of  a  desire  to  plant  a 
church  that  would  minister  to  students  at  the 
nearby  University  of  Florida  and  provide  an  active 
peace  witness.  Despite  the  turnover  associated 
with  the  transitional  student  area,  Emmanuel  has 
grown  to  an  intergenerational  congregation  of 
more  than  50.  "Although  we're  small,  we  encour- 
age our  members  to  look  outward  to  the  com- 
munity," Kreider  says.  "We  believe  God  uses  any 
group;  he  doesn't  rely  on  numbers." 

In  addition  to  their  ministry  to  Corbett, 
Emmanuel  has  developed  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams that  link  the  congregation  to  local  and 
international  groups.  "We  don't  want  to  hand 
down  programs,"  explains  Kreider.  "Our  church 
encourages  members  to  reflect  on  how  God  is 
calling  them  personally  to  be  involved.  We  have 
a  lot  of  creative  and  energetic  people  who  talk 


and  pray,  and  the  result  is  wonderful  ideas." 

For  10  years,  the  church  has  celebrated  a 
sisterhood  with  a  small  Baptist  church  in  El 
Salvador.  Formed  through  friends  of  then 
pastor  Phil  Kniss,  the  relationship  has  led  to 
exchange  visits  and  dinners  which  celebrate 
Latin  American  culture. 

Emmanuel  has  also  connected  across  the 
state  with  a  predominantly  African- American 
Mennonite  congregation  in  College  Hill,  north 
of  Tampa.  "I  think  our  friends  College  Hill  were 
a  little  skeptical  at  first,"  recalls  Lehman. 
"Relationships  like  this  can  be  all  talk,  but  both 
groups  seem  to  feel  we  are  working  together 
with  integrity." 

Kreider  asserts  these  relationships  have  moved 
the  congregation  in  a  positive  direction.  "There  is 
always  growth  in  a  cross-cultural  experience," 
Kreider  explains.  "As  a  congregation,  our  eyes  have 
been  opened  to  the  similarities  and  differences 
between  our  sister  churches  and  ourselves."  She 
cites  exposure  to  different  worship  styles,  inter- 
changes between  youth,  and  the  opportunity  to  see 
God  move  in  communities  across  the  world  as  addi- 
tional benefits. 

In  addition  to  improving  cross-cultural  com- 
munication, the  church  is  a  local  witness  for 
peace.  To  commemorate  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  destruction  of  Hiroshima,  Emmanu- 
el hosted  a  summer-long  study  of  nuclear  war, 
followed  by  a  walk  with  local  churches  advo- 
cating nonviolence.  Marchers  carried  folded 
paper  cranes  they  placed  on  a  banner  in  down- 
town Gainesville. 

Emmanuel  currently  meets  in  the  chapel  of 
University  Methodist  Church.  This  arrange- 
ment has  led  to  joint  activities  including  kids 
choirs,  Sunday  school,  and  seasonal  services. 
"It's  great  to  be  able  to  cooperate  on  different 
programs  and  dialogue  with  other  Christians," 
Lehman  says.  The  pairing  has  also  produced  an 
interesting  rivalry  as  Kreider  and  the  Method- 
ist pastor  earned  their  divinity  degrees  from 
competing  Ivy  League  universities. 

Perhaps  the  most  distinctive  feature  of 
Emmanuel  is  their  sense  of  community.  Pris- 
oners who  assisted  in  Corbett's  baptism  service 
remarked  on  the  expression  of  family  present 
among  members.  "You  don't  stay  long  at 
Emmanuel  without  getting  involved  with  our 
group,"  says  Kreider  with  a  laugh.  "We  enjoy 
humor  and  we  enjoy  celebration.  We're  a  kind 
of  spread-out  intentional  community  that  is 
working  together  to  integrate  faith  and  life." 
— Katrina  Wert 
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Numbers,  numbers,  numbers: 

Youth  convention  to  be  largest  gather- 
ing ofMennonite  young  people  ever 


Orlando  97  will  be  the  largest  gathering  of 
Mennonite  youth  in  North  America  ever. 
In  fact,  with  over  4,900  youth  and  spon- 
sors registered  as  of  June  16  and  with  more 
registrations  still  rolling  in,  it  may  be  the 
largest  in  the  world,  according  to  Carlos 
Romero,  youth  convention  coordinator. 

The  last  Mennonite  Church-only  convention, 
held  in  Philadelphia  in  1993,  had  3,400  youth 
convention  registrants — about  1,500  less  than 
this  year.  It's  even  bigger  than  the  last  youth 
convention,  held  in  Wichita  jointly  with  the 
GCs;  that  youth  convention  had  4,410 
registrants. 

Romero  admits  that  this  year's  convention 
site,  in  close  proximity  to  Disney  World  and 
other  entertainment  attractions,  probably  drew 
some  youth  who  wouldn't  have  come  otherwise. 
"But  whether  we  meet  in  Orlando  or  St.  Louis 
or  elsewhere,  people  will  keep  coming  because 
of  what  the  event  offers  to  them,"  he  says.  "I 
honestly  believe  the  strength  of  our  event  is 
worship.  We  offer  kids  the  opportunity  to 
commit  or  recommit  their  lives  to  Christ;  it's  as 
simple  as  that." 

Romero  says  that  the  youth  convention's 
reputation  as  a  time  that  "changes  people's 
lives"  has  kept  it  popular  in  Mennonite 
churches  around  North  America. 

In  addition,  Orlando  97  will  host  a  larger 
group  of  urban  youth  than  any  convention  so 
far,  says  Romero.  Several  groups  from  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  and  Tampa,  Fla.,  will  attend,  as 
well  as  youth  from  other  large  urban  areas. 

The  registration  numbers  for  the  Orlando 
97  adult  convention  are,  so  far,  disap- 
pointing. The  1,155  FTE  (Full-Time  Equi- 
valent) as  of  June  25  falls  about  35  percent 
short  of  the  projected  1,750  registrations 
around  which  the  budget  was  built.  "We  can 
predict  we  will  not  break  even,"  says  general 
secretary  George  Stoltzfus. 

Even  1,750  was  a  conservative  estimate 
based  on  the  number  of  registrants  at  Oregon 
91,  according  to  Stoltzfus.  Held  in  Eugene, 
Ore.,  the  1991  convention  also  took  place  out- 
side an  area  of  Mennonite  concentration  and 
was  hosted  by  the  relatively  small  Pacific  Coast 
Conference  (now  Pacific  Northwest). 

Beyond  the  fact  that  there  are  no  Mennonite 
congregations  in  the  immediate  Orlando  area, 
reasons  for  the  low  registration  numbers  most 
likely  include  the  escalating  cost  of  attending 
conventions  and  the  fact  that  some  people 
attended  India  1997  earlier  this  year  instead  of 


attending  the  biennial  convention.  Sweltering 
July  days  in  Florida  also  may  keep  away  some 
potential  registrants,  according  to  Stoltzfus  and 
convention  coordinator  Mim  Book. 

Book  says  that  those  registration  numbers 
may  still  change  rather  dramatically.  "If  people 
from  Southeast  Conference  decide  at  the  last 
minute  to  come,  we'll  reach  our  budget,"  she 
says.  The  General  Board  has  redoubled  efforts 
to  secure  the  support  of  Southeast  Conference 
members;  Book  recently  visited  several  congre- 
gations in  Sarasota  and  issued  special  invita- 
tions to  the  conference.  Numerous  bus  trips  are 
being  organized  from  Sarasota  and  other  areas 
to  encourage  people  to  attend. 

Other  late-hour  efforts  are  being  made  to  re- 
cruit registrants,  including  sending  letters  to 
General  Board  members  asking  them  to  be 
more  proactive  in  their  promotion  of  the  con- 
vention in  their  own  areas. 


It  just  keeps  getting 
bigger .  .  . 


Orlando  97  will  be  the  biggest  youth 
convention  ever — even  larger  than 
Wichita  '95,  which  was  jointly  held  with 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church.  Here  are  the  totals  for  the  youth 
convention  for  the  last  10  years. 


Purdue  87 

2,700 

Normal  '89* 

3,300  \ 

Oregon  91 

2,100 

Philadelphia  93 

3,400 

Wichita  '95* 

4,410 

Orlando  97 

5,011 

(as  of  June  25) 

A  joint  convention  for  GC  and  MC  youth 
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Mennonite  youth  groups  across  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and 
Puerto  Rico  have  spent  hours 
raising  money  to  go  Orlando  97.  Along  with 
old  stand-bys  like  car  washes  and  alu- 
minum can  recycling,  youth  groups  tried 
some  new  ideas  for  obtaining  the  necessary 
funds.  What  follows  is  a  sampling  (not  an 
exhaustive  list)  of  some  of  the  more  popular 
and  creative  fundraisers. 

PINNER  THEATRES.  (Salem,  Shickley, 
Neb.;  Washington,  Iowa;  Kingview  and 
Scottdale,  Scottdale,  Pa.;  Glade,  Acci- 
dent, Md.)  One  family  that  attended  the 
Washington,  Iowa,  dinner  theatre  said 
that  they're  considering  attending  the 
church  because  of  the  obviously  dynamic 
youth  group. 

PINK  FLAMINGO  FUNDRAISERS.  (Yellow 
Creek,  Goshen,  Ind.;  Bellwood,  Milford, 
Neb.;  Kaufman,  Hollsopple,  Pa.;  Weavers, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.)  Gaining  in  popularity 
across  the  church  is  this  fundraiser  in 
which  pink  flamingo  lawn  ornaments  show 
up  in  yards  of  members,  who  then  have  to 
pay  the  youth  group  to  have  the  flamingos 
removed.  One  variation  is  that  five  dollars 
removes  it  from  your  yard,  10  dollars 
removes  it  and  places  it  in  another  yard  of 
your  choice,  and  15  dollars  buys  insurance 
so  it  never  shows  up  in  your  yard  again! 

AUCTIONS.  (Mount  Vernon,  Oxford,  Pa.; 
Mount  Pleasant,  Chesapeake,  Va.;  Car- 
penter Park  and  First,  Johnstown,  Pa.) 
Auctions  often  included  services  being 
sold — sometimes  called  "Rent-A-Youth." 

PINNERS  AND  BREAKFASTS.  (Kingview 
and  Scottdale,  Scottdale,  Pa.;  Yellow 
Creek,  Goshen,  Ind.;  First,  Johnstown, 
Pa.;  Kaufman,  Hollsopple,  Pa.;  Springs, 
Pa.;  Manson,  Iowa;  Allensville,  Pa.; 
Locust  Lane,  Harrisburg,  Pa.)  Yellow 
Creek  youth  sent  some  of  the  proceeds 
from  their  Sunday  noon  dinner  to  the 
youth  group  of  Iglesia  Menonita  del 


Allison  Yoder  (left)  applies  cheese  lopping  for 
Sharon  M.  D.  Miller  during  a  potato  bar  the 
youth  group  at  Community  Mennonite  ('hurch, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  held  on  April  6. 

Cordem,  Brownsville,  Tox.,  who  still 
needed  funds  to  be  able  to  attend  Or- 
lando 97.  Theme  dinners  were  also  a 
popular  fundraiser  (Slate  Hill,  Camp 
Hill,  Pa.;  Shore,  Shipshewana,  Ind.) 
Emma  Mennonite  Church,  Shipshewana, 
Ind.,  held  an  Indian  meal  and  served 
about  300  people.  Ten  percent  of  profits 
were  given  to  a  medical  clinic  in  India 
that  the  congregation  helps  to  sponsor. 

BeARDSHUVINQ  CONTESTS.  (Waterford, 
Goshen,  Ind.;  Springs,  Pa.;  Slate  Hill,  Camp 
Hill,  Pa.)  Money  is  collected  in  jars  labeled 
with  names  of  members,  usually  two  mem- 
bers who  have  had  their  beards  for  a  long 
time.  Whoever  raises  the  most  amount  of 
money  gets  to  keep  his  beard;  the  other 
person  has  to  shave.  (No  one  had  ever 
seen  the  Slate  Hill  participants  without 
their  beards — not  even  their  wives!) 

PASTOR  KIDNAPPING.' One  of  the  co- 
pastors  at  Pleasant  View  Mennonite 
Church,  Goshen,  Ind.,  was  "kidnapped" 
and  placed  in  a  dark  cinder  block  room 
with  a  church  directory  and  telephone 
book  to  "raise  ransom"  to  be  out  in  time 
to  preach  the  next  morning.  In  spite  of  a 
well-meaning  group  of  people  who  freed 
him,  he  willingly  went  back  to  finish  the 
task.  Rumor  has  it  that  the  other  pastor 
will  also  be  "kidnapped." 

CaR~PARKIN9.  Youth  at  First  Menno- 
nite Church  in  Iowa  City  parked  cars  in 
the  church  parking  lot  for  University  of 
Iowa  football  games  last  fall.  They  raised 
a  whopping  $15,000. 

/CISS-A-PI9  CONTEST.  Youth  at  Marion 
Mennonite  Church,  Shipshewana,  Ind., 
held  a  dinner  and  had  on  display  several 
jars  labeled  with  people's  names.  Any 
person  whose  jar  ended  up  with  over 
$200  did  not  have  to  kiss  the  pig.  The 
unfortunate  soul  who  had  the  least 
amount  of  money  kissed  a  piglet  bor- 
rowed from  a  local  farmer. 

TOILET  BOWL  FUNDRAISER.  This  is  a 
variation  of  the  pink  flamingo  tactic.  A 
Harrisonburg  (Va.)  Mennonite  MYFer 
known  as  "The  Porcelain  Avenger"  and 
his  sidekicks  started  placing  a  toilet 
bowl  outside  the  homes  of  congregational 
members.  To  have  it  removed,  one  is  en- 
couraged to  give  a  10-dollar  donation 
and  a  suggestion  for  who  should  receive 
the  toilet  next.  "Project  Porcelain  Recep- 
tacle" has  never  gotten  any  complaints 
or  refusals  to  donate,  says  associate  pas- 
tor Steve  Yoder.  "Most  donors  are  more 
than  willing  to  provide  several  names  of 
future  recipients!" 


MENNOSCOPE 


Workers  begin  terms.  Akron,  Pa.  (MCC) — Twenty-seven  workers  participated  in  a  leadership 
seminar  at  Mennonite  Central  Committee  headquarters  May  26-June  6.  Currently  about  900 
MCC  workers  serve  in  assignments  in  more  than  50  countries.  Those  attending  this  training 
and  affiliated  with  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church  and  Mennonite  Church  are: 


Back  row  (left  to  right):  Dean- 
na  Durham,  country  co- 
representative,  San  Salvador, 
El  Salvador;  Sam  Lapp,  interim 
country  co-representative, 
Cairo,  Egypt;  Tim  Panna- 
becker,  assistant  director  in 
MCC's  personnel  department, 
Akron,  Pa.;  Hulene  Montgomery 
and  Michael  Graham,  country 
co-representatives,  Burkina 
Faso;  Jan  and  Rick  Janzen, 
country  co-representatives, 
Lebanon;  Barry  Kreider,  pro- 
gram coordinator,  Lancaster 


County  (Pa.)  Service  Program; 
Anita  Musselman,  country  co- 
representative,  Brazil;  Clair 
and  Faye  Brenneman,  country 
co-representatives,  Indonesia; 
Ed  Stamm  Miller,  country  co- 
representative,  San  Pedro  Sula, 
Honduras. 

Front  row:  Byron  Peachey 
(with  Dylan),  country  co-repre- 
sentative, San  Salvador,  El 
Salvador;  Helen  Lapp,  interim 
country  co-representative, 
Cairo,  Egypt;  Dave  and  Mary 
Lou  Klassen  (with  Aleda,  Han- 


nah, and  Kara),  country  co- 
representatives,  Kampala, 
Uganda;  Nadine  Smith-Bul- 
ford,  program  coordinator, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Service 
Unit;  Tim  Eisenbeis  (with 
Andre  and  Gabriel),  country  co- 
representative,  Brazil;  Sue 
Stamm  Miller  (with  Laura  and 
Alma),  country  co-representa- 
tive, San  Pedro  Sula,  Hon- 
duras. 

Ground:  Jane  and  Eldon  Wa- 
gler  (with  Anthony),  country 
co-representatives,  Syria. 


•  Illinois  office  change.  The 

Illinois  Mennonite  Conference 
office  at  Tiskilwa  was  closed 
as  of  June  30.  Susan  Sommer, 
new  conference  secretary  and 
administrative  assistant,  can 
be  reached  at  the  following  ad- 
dress: PO  Box  48,  Tremont,  IL 
61568;  phone,  309  925-3552; 
fax,  309  925-9002;  email, 
Sommercomm@aol.com.  Con- 
ference coordinator  Thelma 
Horner  can  be  reached  at  815 
936-1234. 

•  New  resources: 

Healthy  Living  Series  is  a  well- 
ness education  program  de- 
signed for  use  by  individuals 
or  small  groups.  Written  from 
an  Anabaptist  perspective, 
the  materials  include  a 
health-risk  appraisal  and 
address  nutrition,  exercise, 
stress,  and  significant  life  is- 
sues. Contact:  Educational 
Resources  assistant,  Menno- 
nite Mutual  Aid,  800  348- 
7468. 

•  Coming  events: 

Mennonite  Senior  Sports  Clas- 
sic, Goshen  (Ind.)  College, 
June  24-27,  1998.  Events  in- 
clude basketball,  bowling,  cyc- 
ling, golf,  horseshoes,  race- 
walking,  shuffleboard,  swim- 
ming, table  tennis,  tennis, 
and  track  and  field.  Anyone 
50  years  or  older  is  eligible. 
Sponsored  by  Mennonite  As- 
sociation of  Retired  People 
(MARP),  Mennonite  Mutual 
Aid.  and  Goshen  College.  Con- 
tact: MARP,  PO  Box  1245, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515-1245. 

•  Job  openings: 

Executive  director,  Heartsease 
Home,  New  York  City.  Re- 
sponsibilities include  over- 
sight of  this  residential  home 
for  young  women.  Contact: 
Ruth  Wenger,  Board  Chair, 
Heartsease  Home,  216  East 
70th  St.,  New  York,  NY 
10021;  fax:  212  249-2355. 

General  secretary,  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  Conference. 
Responsibilities  include  over- 
all coordination  of  staff  and 
program  activities  of  the  con- 
ference. Qualifications  include 
experience  in  church  adminis- 
tration and  leadership;  bache- 
lors degree  preferred.  Full- 
time position  available  after 
Aug.  1.  Contact:  Joanne  H.  Di- 
etzel,  717  293-5246. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Charlotte  Street,  Lancaster, 
Pa.:  Brandon  Reeser,  Jared 
Yoder,  Carl  Good,  Lois  Good, 


Mike  Horst,  Phil  Shirk,  Renee 
Shirk,  and  Renee  Martin. 

Community  Fellowship, 
Drayton,  Ont.:  Phares  Horst. 

Hopedale,  111.:  Timothy 
Gottschalk. 

Hopewell,  Kouts,  Ind.:  Mike 
Sandberg,  Dan  Sandberg,  An- 
gela Kneifel,  Stacey  Curtis, 
Lindsey  King,  Beth  King,  and 
Dustin  Dunham. 

Landisville,  Pa.:  Joseph 
Weaver. 

Nairn,  Ailsa  Craig,  Ont.: 
Grace  Dorman,  Henny  Engel, 
Elizabeth  Gingerich,  Irene 
Howarth,  Ross  Nichol,  and 
Cathy  McLean. 

New  Life,  Listie,  Pa.:  Matthew 
Moyer,  Greta  Moyer,  Donna 
Spahn,  and  Loren  Kurtz. 

Oak  Grove,  Smithville,  Ohio: 
Deb  Ramseyer,  Tim  Jaquet. 


Rachel  Kauffman,  and  Jessica 
Witmer. 

Pilgrims,  Akron,  Pa.:  Evan 
Landes,  Karissa  Loewen,  and 
Shanti  Martin. 

Pinto,  Md.:  Timothy  S.  Mauck, 
Rachael  A.  Light,  E.  Marie 
Llewellyn,  and  Mary  H.  Kid- 
well. 


BIRTHS 


Baer,  Lynae  Hostetler  and 
Heath,  Marshallville,  Ohio, 
Wyatt  Ray  (first  child),  May  1. 

Gibson,  Sarah  Sprunger  and 
Richard,  Achilles,  Va., 
Meghan  Elizabeth  (second 
child),  May  28. 

Hostetler,  Melissa  Boers  and 
Jeff,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo., 


Coalton  Richard  (third  child), 
June  11. 

Hostetler,  Robyn  Baer  and  Ste- 
fan, Marshallville,  Ohio. 
Wren  Suzette  (second  child), 
Mar.  19. 

Hovde,  Marjorie  Rush  and 
David  M.,  West  Lafayette, 
Ind.,  Lars  Jacob  Marius  (sec- 
ond child),  Mar.  29. 

Landis,  Starla  Mast  and  Stu- 
art, Lancaster,  Pa.,  Shayna 
Rae  (fourth  child),  May  22. 

Leatherman,  Jennifer  Hath- 
away and  Brian,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  Zachary  Levi 
(second  child),  June  10. 

Moyer,  Mindy  Miller  and  Drew, 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  Callie  Janine 
(first  child),  June  4. 

Myers,  Michelle  Nemeth  and 
Brian,  Hollsopple,  Pa.,  Austin 
Jay  (second  child),  June  7. 
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Nussbaum,  Connie  Murphy 
and  Kim,  Apple  Creek,  Ohio, 
Emily  Jean  (second  child), 
June  12. 

Riegsecker,  Tammy  Lantz 
and  Alan,  Archbold,  Ohio, 
Mallory  Nicole  (third  child), 
June  16. 

Souder,  Lisa  Anders  and 
Devin,  Quakertown,  Pa.,  Dar- 
ren James  (second  child), 
June  8. 

Sprunger,  Alonna  Gautsche 
and  Michael,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Grant  Michael  (third  child), 
May  28. 

Troyer,  Inga  Hummel  and 
Vaughn,  Millersburg,  Ohio, 
Madeline  Kate  (first  child), 
June  12. 

Williams,  Marianne  Stutzman 
and  Michael,  Oley,  Pa.,  Tara 
Beth  (first  child),  June  11. 

Wray,  Rhonda  Kinsinger  and 
Dan,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo., 
Trevor  Daniel  (second  child), 
June  18. 

Yoder,  Barbara  Oesch  and 
Scott,  Stryker,  Ohio,  Katie 
Leigh  (second  child),  May 
28. 

Zook,  Kristen  Martin  and 
Mark,  Orrville,  Ohio,  Alli- 
son Renee  (third  child),  Apr. 
25. 

Zuercher,  Lisa  Sommerfeld 
and  Steve,  Dalton,  Ohio, 
Rowena  Marie  (first  child), 
June  17. 


MARRIAGES 


Brenneman-West:  Dwight 
Brenneman,  New  Hamburg, 
Ont.  (Wilmot),  and  Paulette 
West,  Milverton,  Ont. 
(Poole),  Apr.  26,  by  Glyn 
Jones. 

Denlinger-Snader:  Brian 
Denlinger,  Willow  Street, 
Pa.  (University  Christian 
Fellowship),  and  Renita 
Snader,  Ephrata,  Pa.  (Uni- 
versity Christian  Fellow- 
ship), June  14,  by  Lester 
Denlinger. 

King-Thomas:  Cheryl  King, 
Middlebury,  Ind.  (Clinton 
Frame),  and  Donald  Thomas, 
Middlebury,  Ind.  (Clinton 
Frame),  June  21,  by  Donald 
G.  King  and  Robert  L.  Shrein- 
er. 

Kurtz-Kvinta:  Becky  Kurtz, 
Atlanta,  Ga.  (Atlanta  Men- 
noniteFellowship),  and  Paul 
Kvinta,  Austin,  Tex.  (Catho- 
lic), Apr.  12,  by  John  Rempel 
and  John  Adamski. 

LoBuitto-Shantz:  Sam 
LoBuitto,  St.  Agatha,  Ont. 
(Catholic),  and  Sheila  Shantz, 
Waterloo,  Ont.  (Wilmot),  May 
10,  by  Charles  Fedy  and  Glyn 
Jones. 


DEATHS 


Burkholder,  Laura  Mae,  2 

days,  Stuarts  Draft,  Va.  Born: 
June  11,  1997,  Charlottes- 
ville, Va.,  to  Shawn  and  Vicki 
Hostetter  Burkholder.  Died: 
June  13,  1997,  Charlottes- 
ville, Va.,  premature  birth. 
Graveside  service:  June  15, 
Springdale  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery,  by  Mark  R. 
Wenger. 

Kraus,  Ruth  Smith,  77,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  Born:  Nov. 
24,  1919,  Lima,  Ohio,  to 
Perry  and  Susanna  Brenne- 
man Smith.  Died:  June  7, 
1997,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  of 
leukemia.  Survivors — hus- 
band: C.  Norman  Kraus; 
children:  Yvonne  Forman,  Jo 
Anne  Okamoto,  John,  Bon- 
nie Connelly,  Robert;  sister: 
Clara  Dangler;  8  grandchil- 
dren. Funeral:  June  9,  Park 
View  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Phil  Kniss  and  Shirlee  K. 
Yoder.  Burial:  Warwick 
River  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Paff,  Anna  C,  83,  St.  Jacobs, 
Ont.  Born:  July  1,  1913, 
North  Easthope  Twp.,  Ont., 
to  John  and  Sarah  Ehnes 
Paff.  Died:  June  1,  1997,  St. 
Jacobs,  Ont.  Survivors — sis- 
ter: Agnes  Kaufman.  Funer- 
al: June  4,  Wellesley  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Ray  Mar- 
tin. Burial:  Rush's  Ceme- 
tery. 

Rodgers,  Audrey  Lucille 
Gregory,  65,  Dafter,  Mich. 
Born:  Feb.  21,  1931,  Brutus, 
Mich.,  to  Elias  and  Susan- 
nah Gehman  Gregory.  Died: 
Sept.  19,  1996,  Petoseky, 
Mich.,  of  cancer.  Survivors — 
husband:  Gerald  Rodgers; 
children:  Mark,  James, 
Johan  Markcum;  brothers 
and  sisters:  John  G.  and 
William  G.  Gregory,  Beulah 
Ihler,  Mary  Burkhart, 
Emma  Newswanger,  Fannie 
Snider,  Barbara  Snider;  8 
grandchildren.  Funeral  and 
burial:  Sept.  24, Maple  River 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Jim 
Gerber. 

Roth,  Curt,  74,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.  Born:  Feb.  16,  1923, 
Milford,  Neb.,  to  John  and 
Lydia  Danner  Roth.  Died: 
Apr.  17,  1997,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  of  kidney  failure.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Imogene  Os- 
wald Roth;  son:  Dan;  broth- 
er and  sisters:  Auris,  Erna 
Bachman,  Norvene  Miller, 
Marcille  Friesen;  3  grand- 
children. Congregational 
membership:  Bethany  Bible 
Church.  Funeral:  Apr.  25, 
Camelback  Sunset  Chapel, 


by  Dennis  Stauffer.  Memori- 
al service:  May  9,  Milford 
Mennonite  Church,  by 
Robert  Troyer.  Burial:  Vet- 
erans Cemetery. 

Schlatter,  Raymond  "Bud," 
83,  Wayland,  Iowa.  Born: 
Oct.  27,  1913,  Henry  County, 
Iowa,  to  David  and  Sue  Con- 
rad Schlatter.  Died:  Apr.  21, 
1997,  Henry  County,  Iowa. 
Survivors — wife:  Ruth 
Leighty  Schlatter;  children: 
Sue  Richard,  Sharon  Wagler, 
Maribelle  Lund,  Lester;  step- 
children: Irvin  and  Dallas 
Leichty,  Elaine  Canby;  12 
grandchildren,  9  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Vera  Miller  Schlatter 
(first  wife).  Congregational 
membership:  Wayland  Men- 
nonite Church.  Burial:  Sugar 
Creek  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Schrock,  Anna  Magdalena 
Roth,  82,  Halsey,  Ore.  Born: 
June  28,  1914,  Wayland, 
Iowa,  to  Nicholas  and  Esta 
Reschley  Roth.  Died:  May  31, 
1997,  Corvallis,  Ore.,  of  in- 
juries from  a  traffic  accident. 
Survivors — children:  Paul  M., 
Esta  Mast,  Eunice  Mast, 
Melva  Anne  Zook,  Rhoda 
Mast,  Jason  B.,  Julia  Torkel- 
son,  John  L.;  sister:  Rachel 
Roth  Stutzman;  57  grandchil- 
dren, 74  great-grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Melvin 
Schrock  (husband).  Congrega- 
tional membership:  Tangent 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral: 
June  4,  Fairview  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Paul  Zehr,  Clay- 
ton Eveleth,  and  Wayne 
Miller.  Burial:  Alford  Ceme- 
tery. 

Sneary,  Floyd,  54,  Kokomo, 
Ind.  Born:  Jan.  18,  1943, 
Medicine  Lodge,  Kan.,  to 
George  and  Lillian  E.  Martin 
Sneary.  Died:  June  9,  1997, 
Kokomo,  Ind.,  of  cancer.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Barbara  F. 
Souders  Sneary;  children: 
Susan,  Katharine,  Wayne, 
Andrew;  brother  and  sisters: 
Roy,  Laura  Newman,  Marie 
Ruby,  Nona  Kummell, 
Eileen  Bouton;  one  grand- 
child. Funeral:  June  12, 
Howard-Miami  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Del  Glick  and  T. 
Lee  Miller.  Burial:  Mast 
Cemetery. 

Stutzman,  Harold  Daniel, 
75,  Friend,  Neb.  Born:  Sept. 
3,  1921,  Milford,  Neb.,  to 
Harve  and  Jessie  Schlegal 
Stutzman.  Died:  May  15, 
1997,  Friend,  Neb.,  of  can- 
cer. Survivors — wife:  Norma 
Johnson  Stutzman;  children: 
Gayle  Nichols,  Mark,  Harve, 
David,  Jack,  Patti  Stauffer, 
Lisa  Wells;  brothers  and  sis- 


ters: Gerald,  Leroy,  Betty 
Troyer,  Mary  Ann  Hersh 
berger,  Dorothy  Gifford;  23 
grandchildren.  Funeral  and 
burial:  May  19,  Milford  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Robert 
Troyer. 

Varner,  Ethel  C.  Sipe,  76, 

Davidsville,  Pa.  Born:  Mar. 
18,  1921,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  to 
Harvey  L.  and  Abbie  Zerfoss 
Sipe.  Died:  May  24,  1997, 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  of  cardiac 
arrest.  Survivors — children: 
Ronald,  Kenneth,  Sondra 
Griffin,  David;  sister:  Ora 
Dishong;  12  grandchildren,  9 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  George  B.  Varner 
(husband)  and  Sandra  Claar 
(daughter).  Funeral:  May  28, 
Carpenter  Park  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Marvin  L.  Kauf- 
man and  Steve  Kriss  III. 
Burial:  Maple  Spring 
Church  of  the  Brethren 
Cemetery. 

Zeager,  Glenn  S.,  71,  Lititz, 
Pa.  Born:  May  8,  1926,  Eliza- 
bethtown,  Pa.,  to  Lehman 
and  Parthene  Steel  Zeager. 
Died:  June  14,  1997,  Lititz, 
Pa.  Survivors — wife:  Flo- 
rence Good  Zeager;  brother: 
Donald.  Congregational 
membership;  Lititz  Menno- 
nite Church.  Funeral  and 
burial:  June  18,  Good  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Lindsey 
Robinson,  Dennis  Ernest, 
Donald  Good,  and  John  H. 
Kraybill. 

Zook,  Anna  K.,  79.  Born:  May 
14,  1918,  Intercourse,  Pa.,  to 
Isaac  B.  and  Kathryn  Wil- 
helm  Lapp.  Died:  May  23, 
1997,  East  Earl,  Pa.,  of  a 
heart  attack.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: Grant,  Elwood,  Leona 
Oberholtzer,  Mary  Kathryn 
Hess;  sisters:  Elsie  Gouder- 
ault,  Mary  Neis;  10  grandchil- 
dren, 12  great-grandchildren. 
Husband,  Jacob  B.  Zook.  died 
the  same  day.  Funeral  and 
burial:  May  27,  Conestoga 
Mennonite  Church,  by 
Nathan  Stoltzfus  and  Harvey 
Stoltzfus. 

Zook,  Jacob  B.,  80,  East  Earl, 
Pa.  Born:  Nov.  5,  1916,  Tal- 
madge,  Pa.,  to  Morris  and 
Susan  Beiler  Zook.  Died:  May 
23,  1997,  East  Earl,  Pa.,  of  a 
heart  attack.  Survivors — 
children:  Grant,  Elwood, 
Leona  Oberholtzer,  Mary 
Kathryn  Hess;  brothers  and 
sisters:  Morris.  Omar,  Nancy, 
Lydia  Stoltzfus;  10  grandchil- 
dren, 12  great-grandchildren. 
Wife,  Anna  K.  Zook,  died  the 
same  day.  Funeral  and  buri- 
al: May  27,  Conestoga  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Nathan 
Stoltzfus  and  Harvey  Stoltz- 
fus. 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


It's  time  to  stop  being  MC  or  GC 


This  is  the  summer  for  Mennonite  conven- 
tions. As  you  read  this,  the  Conference  of 
Mennonites  in  Canada  (CMC)  is  concluding  its 
annual  gathering,  this  year  in  Winnipeg,  Man. 
When  that  ends  on  July  6,  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church  (GC)  begins  a 
special  two-day  delegate  session  in  the  same 
city  to  talk  about  GC-MC  integration. 

Then  at  the  end  of  this  month,  the  Mennonite 
Church  (MC)  holds  its  regular  General 
Assembly  in  Orlando,  Fla.  (The  reports  and 
business  before  the  14th  biennial  session  of 
Mennonite  General  Assembly,  are  featured  in 
this  issue  of  Gospel  Herald.) 

These  days  it  seems  to  take  reams  and  reams 
of  paper  when  Mennonites  get  together.  The 
CMC  report  booklet,  for  example,  is  48  pages. 
The  GC  workbook  expands  to  86  pages.  But  it's 
we  MCs  who  have  the  most  reading:  our 
delegate  workbook  is  all  of  116  pages— and  the 
program  guide  for  everyone  attending  Orlando 
97  is  an  additional  48  pages! 

There's  an  additional  16  pages  of  common 
material  that  all  three  groups  will  consider  in 
separate  gatherings.  That  comes  in  a  report 
from  the  Integration  Committee,  which,  because 
it  was  still  being  developed  in  early  May,  didn't 
make  it  into  two  of  the  official  workbooks. 

As  noted  on  page  2,  much  of  that  report  is  in 
the  form  of  ideas  for  discussion.  There  are  three 
recommendations  for  delegate  action,  however: 
(1)  That  the  new  denomination  be  called  Men- 
nonite Church;  (2)  That  delegates  affirm  the  goal 
of  forming  one  general  board  and  a  single 
assembly,  to  be  in  place  immediately  after  a  joint 
gathering  in  St.  Louis  in  1999;  (3)  That  a  new 
publication  begin  in  1998  to  replace  the  GC's  The 
Mennonite  and  the  MCs  Gospel  Herald. 

Bold  moves,  those.  It  also  doesn't  take  much 
ingenuity  to  know  that  the  discussions  at  both 
Winnipeg  and  Orlando  could  get  stuck  on  either 
the  first  or  third  recommendations — or  both. 
The  name  and  the  periodical  can  both  be  emo- 
tional decisions  that  people  have  strong  feelings 
about  (including  those  of  us  who  edit  the  exist- 
ing publications!).  It's  more  difficult  to  get 
Mennonites  excited  about  the  structures  and 
timing  of  the  second  recommendation. 

Yet  this  is  precisely  the  recommendation  that 


merits  the  most  time  and  attention.  Now  that  we 
MCs  and  GCs  have  agreed  to  merge,  it's  time  to 
get  the  structures  in  place  to  make  that  happen. 
We  already  operate  with  a  common  vision  and  a 
joint  confession  of  faith.  But  integration  will  get 
nowhere  until  the  top  decision-making  struc- 
tures of  the  church  are  one. 

This  summer  could  give  us  an  example  of 
what  can  happen  if  they're  not.  Let's  say  a  dele- 
gate in  Winnipeg  calls  for  the  discussion  of  a 
new  name.  "But  that's  not  what  the  MCs  will  be 
considering  in  Orlando,"  that  delegate  will  be 
reminded. 

Or  there's  the  delegate  who  goes  to  the  mike 
in  Orlando  to  protest  merging  the  two  existing 
publications  (no,  we're  not  setting  anyone  up  to 
do  this!).  "But  the  GCs  have  already  approved 
that!"  several  voices  are  sure  to  protest. 

Ever  since  the  decision  to  integrate  at  Wich- 
ita '95,  this  kind  of  looking  to  our  side  has  been 
on  the  increase.  A  joint  statement  on  violence, 
for  example,  called  for  by  the  delegates  of  both 
groups  at  Wichita  '95,  has  shuttled  back  and 
forth  between  the  GC  and  MC  general  boards — 
being  accepted  by  one  and  then  revised  by  the 
other,  then  back  for  reacceptance  by  the  first.  I 
can't  prove  cause  and  effect,  but  it's  interesting 
to  note  that  the  final  statement  and  its 
supporting  documents  take  a  full  22  pages  in 
the  MC  workbook! 

It's  time  to  stop  this  "shuttle  diplomacy."  The 
proposal  from  the  Integration  Committee  to 
plan  for  one  general  board  and  one  delegate 
assembly  would  do  just  that.  If  approved  in 
1999,  as  the  committee  is  recommending,  it 
would  mean,  for  all  practical  purposes,  that  the 
GCs  and  MCs  would  be  one. 

For  delegates  to  give  approval  to  this  recom- 
mendation will  be  a  step  of  faith.  All  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  new  structure  are  by  no  means 
worked  out — and  it  will  take  tremendous  time 
and  energy  to  work  them  out. 

If  we  concentrate  on  what  needs  to  be  done, 
making  sure  that  each  detail  sits  well  in  place, 
lamenting  what  it  is  we  are  giving  up  as  MCs 
or  GCs,  integration  will  be  a  long  time  coming. 
But  if  we  concentrate  on  the  new  church  we  can 
become,  even  1999  will  seem  too  far  away. — jlp 
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Questions  Jesus  asked  (12): 

What  is  your  name? 

God  waits  for  us  to  name  our  Legion 
and  then  casts  it  out.  It  is  then  we  are 
made  whole  and  granted  the  name  that 
"no  human  research  can  discover ; "  the 
true  name  that  God  already  knows. 


The  man  is  a  stranger — a  card-carrying, 
dyed-in-the-wool  stranger.  He's  called  the 
"Garasene  demoniac" — the  name  sounds 
like  something  alien  and  slightly  mechanical.  A 
crazed  robot;  DNA  and  silicon;  perhaps  a  cross 
between  "gasoline"  and  "Pontiac."  In  all  the 
sermons  I  have  heard  about  this  man,  that  has 
When  God  asks  us,  "What  is  your  name?"  we  may  been  his  name:  the  "Garasene  demoniac."  It's  a 

answer  with  ordinary  names:  graduate,  mother,  rever-      good  multisyllabic  name  for  use  in  a  sermon, 
end,  grandfather,  scientist.  But  God  knows,  and  we         one  that  preachers  can  give  the  nickel-tour  - 
know  it  too,  that  in  those  names  lies  the  possibility  of  'round-the-tongue. 

Legion.  We  need  to  discover  our  true  name  from  God.  The  man  is  alien,  as  strange  as  his  name  in 

the  sermons.  His  is  the  kind  of  craziness  we 

  cross  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  street  to 

at  art  tat  tuto  tcottv  avoid — the  mumbling,  homeless  person,  the 

  woman  who  spits  out  each  t  and  k  from  a 

dribbling  mouth.  Driven  to  the  wilds  by  the 

Art  McFarlane:  demon,  the  man  runs  around  without  his 

Space  in  the  organization  clothes  on  and  lives  in  caves  used  for  tombs. 

but  no  room  in  the  heart  6     His  soul  is  the  clubfooted  dancing  partner  of 

demons. 

Peachey  appointed  editor  The  text  in  Luke  8:26-31  gives  an  idea  of  the 

of  new  integrated  publication  9     nature  of  this  man's  torment.  In  this  meeting 

between  one  full  of  the  Spirit  and  one  pos- 
Peacemakers  gain  'taste  sessed  by  demons,  the  latter  gets  in  the  first 

of  the  world'  at  EMU  seminar   10     question.  "What  have  you  to  do  with  me,  Je- 
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Vernon 

Keith 

Rempel 


There  is  a  little  Legion  in  all  of  us;  the 
Garasene  demoniac  is  an  exaggeration 
of  what  we  all  are.  It  is  the  Legion  that 
turns  our  neighborhoods  into  tombs. 


sus?"  the  demoniac  asks.  Joseph  Fitzmyer 
translates  the  question  with  coarser  language: 
"What  do  you  want  with  me?"  This  question  is 
revealing;  in  a  world  gone  mad,  people  only 
want  from  each  other,  people  only  use  each 
other,  and  people  are  reduced  to  consumers  and 
suppliers. 

"What  do  you  want  with  me?"  In  this  man's 
soul  gone  mad,  he  does  not  expect  transforma- 
tion. He  demands,  desires,  and  expects  another 
round  of  tearing  and  pulling  on  the  tattered 
rags  of  his  soul. 

Then  it  is  Jesus'  turn  for  a  question.  "What 
is  your  name?"  Jesus  asks.  The  demons 
didn't  ask  Jesus  this  question.  They 
already  knew  his  name:  "Jesus,  Son  of  the  Most 
High  God."  The  divine  name  hangs  in  the  air 
like  a  tongue  of  flame  over  the  head  of  a 
praying  grandmother,  like  Elijah's  fiery  chariot 
and  horses  heading  east  over  the  Jordanian 
hills.  It  is  the  name  that  the  early  church 
began  to  call  Jesus  in  the  earliest  times.  It 
echoes  the  titles  for  Greek  gods  and  the 
Hebrew's  Yahweh.  Jesus  is  the  divine  sub- 
stance standing  before  the  demon-possessed 
man,  and  the  demons  know  it.  It  is  too  much; 
the  demons  tremble.  They  feel  the  burn  of  the 
good  turning  their  cold  evil  into  steam.  "I  beg 
you,  do  not  torment  me." 

Jesus  surely  already  knows  the  name  of  the 
demons  before  he  asks.  His  well-known  insight 
into  human  conditions  and  character 
certainly  don't  fail  him  here.  He  is, 
after  all,  the  one  who  knows  how  hard 
it  is  for  a  rich  person  to  give  up  riches 
(Luke  18:24-25)  and  who  understands 
the  story  of  the  woman  at  the  well  and 
her  marital  history  (John  4:16-18).  He 
knows  the  answer.  He  just  wants  the 
demons  to  admit  it.  Like  the  first  in 
every  12-step  program  in  America:  "I 
admit  that  I  am  Legion."  He  draws  the 
admission  out  of  them.  This,  as  Jesus 
and  the  demons  both  well  know,  is  the 
beginning  of  drawing  them  out  of  the 
man. 

"Jesus  then  asked  him,  'What  is  your 
name?'  He  said,  'Legion';  for  many 
demons  had  entered  him."  The  demon 
in  question  is  the  demon  of  fragmenta- 
tion, of  breaking  into  little  pieces,  of 
disintegration.  It  is  the  particular  tor- 
ment of  a  demand-defined  soul,  a  soul 
that  never  says,  "I  am,"  but  only,  "What 
do  you  want  from  me?"  It  asks  this 


question  over  and  over  until  the  soul  becomes  a 
smashed  jigsaw  puzzle  with  thousands  of 
floating  pieces. 

Six  thousand  pieces,  to  be  exact.  The  name  of 
the  demon  is  Legion.  In  the  Gospels,  that's  a 
Greek  form  of  the  Latin  word  meaning  "6,000." 
There  is  nothing  exact  about  it.  It  is  a  number 
name,  a  name  game,  a  game  the  demons  wish 
to  play.  The  fact  is,  Legion  is  not  really  a  name; 
it  is  "no  name."  The  demons  have  no  substance. 
Therefore,  they  do  not  wish  to  confront  Jesus, 
who  is  soaked  in  divine  substance  and  whose 
name  is  above  every  name. 

My  first  reaction  to  reading  about  this  unfor- 
tunate Garasene  is,  "Thank  goodness  that  is 
not  me."  I  throw  up  all  kinds  of  defensive  walls 
against  the  biblical  text.  I'm  not  a  stranger.  I'm 
not  like  that  crazy  Garasene  demoniac:  I  wear 
clothes,  I  don't  have  demons,  and  I  don't  live  in 
the  tombs.  That  man  is  the  crazy  stranger — not 
me.  This  I  tell  to  my  strangely  unquiet  soul. 


S 


itting  quietly,  however,  with  the  Bible 
^  story  for  my  meditation,  I  am  led  to  notice 
a  boiling  under  my  carefully  chosen 
clothes.  I  feel  the  tug  of  a  conflicting  desire  or 
two,  five  or  six  outrageous  impulses,  a  mixed 
bag  of  longings.  In  the  end,  if  I  stay  with  the 
meditation  long  enough  to  maintain  the  count, 
I  admit  that  it  may  even  be  6,000. 

In  these  last  few  ticks  of  the  millennial  clock, 
we  in  North  America  bathe  in  a  plethora  of 


choices.  Our  wealth,  technology,  freedom  of 
thought,  wide  latitude  in  behavior,  ethic  of 
tolerance,  health  and  long  life,  leisure:  all  these 
spell  choices.  Six  thousand  may  be  only  the 
beginning  of  the  possibilities  out  there.  As 
never  before,  we  may  have  a  hundred  names, 
1,000  places,  10,000  stories  out  of  which  to 
shape  our  lives. 

We  don't  just  have  children;  we  "parent."  We 
don't  just  heal;  we  have  "medical  science."  We 
don't  just  work;  we  have  "careers."  We  don't 
just  live;  we  have  "lifestyles."  All  of  these  terms 
imply  choice.  Before  we  know  it,  our  hearts  are 
buzzing  with  competing  options,  our  relation- 
ships are  shaken  by  the  difficulty  of  commit- 
ment, and  our  dreams  spin  with  roads  to  be 
taken  and  roads  not  taken.  Soon  "plethora"  of 
choices  can  deteriorate  to  "Legion."  And  our 
souls  are  in  torment. 

But  this  man's  individual  suffering  should 
not  merely  be  turned  into  a  social  metaphor. 
His  literal,  personal,  and  physical  suffering  is 
an  intensification  of  the  suffering  we  all  face  at 
the  hands  of  the  demons  of  legion.  Psychothera- 
pists Murray  Bowen  and  Michael  Kerr  write  in 
their  book  Family  Evaluation  that  "there  is  a 
little  schizophrenia  in  all  of  us.  .  .  .  The  schizo- 
phrenic person  is  an  exaggeration  of  what  we 
all  are." 

Spiritually,  one  might  say  there  is  a  little 
Legion  in  all  of  us;  the  Garasene  demoniac  is 
an  exaggeration  of  what  we  all  are.  Legion 
among  us  turns  our  neighborhoods  into  tombs. 
It  shreds  our  social  fabric  and  lays  us  naked. 
We  panic.  Nothing  holds  us,  we  hold  nothing. 
Legion  makes  us  violent,  prejudiced,  wild,  and 
fond  of  lawsuits.  We  cannot  find  the  family 
hearth,  the  neighborhood  center,  the  city  hall. 
We  cannot  find  places  with  names;  we  do  not 
inhabit  places  with  names.  Instead,  we  land 
like  marbles  on  a  sterile  grid  of  roads  and 
streets,  rolling  whichever  way  the  world  tips. 

Praying  is  essential  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  Bible — in  addition  to  doing  historical 
and  contextual  research,  meditating,  and 
drawing  cultural  analogies  in  our  day.  Praying 
with  this  Gospel  story,  we  may  be  invited  to 
speak  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ  who  asks  us, 
"What  is  your  name?"  In  his  poem  "The 
Naming  of  Cats,"  T.  S.  Eliot  writes  that  every 
cat  has  three  names.  The  first  is  the  ordinary 
name  "that  the  family  uses  daily."  The  second 
name  is  "peculiar,  and  more  dignified."  "But 
above  and  beyond,"  he  writes,  "there's  still  one 
name  left  over,  /  And  that  is  the  name  that  you 


never  will  guess;  /  The  name  that  no  human  re- 
search can  discover." 

When  the  Holy  One,  whose  name  is  like  a 
rock  in  a  stream  or  a  stream  in  a  rock,  asks  us, 
"What  is  your  name?"  we  may  begin  by  answer- 
ing with  ordinary  names:  girl,  college  student, 
grandfather,  biker.  As  the  Holy  One  continues 
to  listen,  we  may  move  on  to  "peculiar"  and 
"dignified"  names:  scholar,  reverend,  doctor, 
scientist,  mother  of  four  college  grads.  But  the 
Holy  One  knows,  and  we  know  it  too,  that  in 
those  names  lies  the  possibility  of  Legion.  If  we 
get  started,  we  could  go  for  6,000  ordinary  and 
fancier  names. 

In  the  moment  of  prayer,  it  is  difficult  to 
move  on  to  the  next  thing,  that  remaining 
name  of  Eliot's  poem.  The  demons  are  power- 
ful. They  can  "break  the  bonds"  and  drive  you 
into  the  wilds.  They  don't  want  to  go.  "They 
begged  him  not  to  order  them  to  go  back  into 
the  abyss."  So  it  is  also  with  my  legion  and 
yours.  They  not  only  beg  to  stay;  they  caress, 
excite,  comfort,  lull,  cajole,  reassure,  threaten, 
and  grip  me. 

So  many  tears  are  mended,  so  many 
chasms  bridged  when  the  Garasene 
demoniac  is  freed  of  his  demons.  Per- 
sonally, he  is  granted  relief  from  a  life  of 
tatters  among  the  tombs.  Socially,  he  (a  Greek) 
and  Jesus  (a  Hebrew)  meet  in  the  power  of 
God,  and  another  line  is  cast  across  false  racial 
and  national  barriers.  Spiritually,  the  man's 
heart,  soul,  and  mind  are  reunited,  brought 
back  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  where 
Legion  had  cast  them.  The  many  pieces  of  the 
man  are  dressed,  showered,  set  before  a  hot 
meal,  and  reintroduced  to  each  other  like  long- 
lost  friends.  Now  he  is  no  longer  "Garasene 
demoniac"  and  "Legion."  He  has  a  new  name: 
"One-who-is-made-whole,"  "One-who-walks- 
without-  ch  ains . " 

When  we  come  before  the  Holy  One,  whose 
name  is  like  a  river  which  waters  the  wilder- 
ness, God  waits  for  us  to  name  our  Legion  and 
then  casts  it  out.  Then  we  are  made  whole  and 
are  granted  the  name  that  "no  human  research 
can  discover."  We  are  granted  the  name  that 
God  already  knows  before  asking  us,  the  true 
name  that  God  knew  about  us  "while  I  was  in 
my  mother's  womb"  (Isaiah  49:1).  This  is  the 
gift  of  this  biblical  text  to  us  today. 

Vernon  Rempel  is  the  pastor  of  First  Mennonite 
Church  in  Denver,  Colo.  He  is  married  to  Marilyn 
Rempel  and  has  two  children,  Jess  and  Diana. 
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Let  me  hear  what  God  the  Lord 
will  speak,  for  he  will  speak 
peace  to  his  people,  to  his 
faithful,  to  those  who  turn  to 
him  in  their  hearts.  Surely 
his  salvation  is  at  hand  for 
those  who  fear  him. — Ps.  85:8-9a 
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READERS  SAY 


I notice  that  now  four  conferences 
have  taken  action  regarding  a 
member  congregation  that  accepts 
practicing  homosexuals.  I  thoroughly 
concur  that  such  a  congregation  must 
be  disciplined,  but  I  am  saddened  by 
the  ambiguity  of  such  action  in  making 
them  associate  members.  It  reminds 
me  of  the  man  who  thought  it  less 
painful  for  a  dog  to  have  his  tail  cut  off 
one  inch  at  a  time. 

The  Scriptures  are  not  ambiguous 
on  this  matter,  and  we  do  our  Lord  no 
favor  by  acting  in  this  manner.  Let  the 
congregation  know  decisively  that 
their  action  is  unacceptable  to  the 
Lord,  to  his  Word,  to  the  conference, 
and  to  their  fellow  Christians.  All  will 
be  happy  to  reverse  the  decision  once 
the  action  of  the  disobedient  congrega- 
tion has  been  repented  of  and  the 
situation  corrected.  Half-measures  are 
not  necessarily  graceful,  and  a  part  of 
the  larger  picture  is  that  congregations 
should  not  take  such  actions  on  their 
own,  irrespective  of  their  fellow 
Christians  in  other  congregations. 
Gerald  Studer 
Lansdale,  Pa. 

Valerie  Weaver's  editorial  of  June 
24  ("The  Last  Word,"  Dens  Ab- 
sconditus)  expresses  well  the 
rich  combination  of  humility  and  cer- 
tainty which  characterizes  mature 
Christians.  It  is  a  familiar  note  to 
attentive  readers  of  Scripture.  Thank 
you  for  the  editorial. 
John  K.  Stoner 
Akron,  Pa. 

I applaud  Howard  Zehr,  Lorraine 
Stutzman,  and  the  Gospel  Herald 
for  their  treatment  on  restorative 
justice  (June  17  issue).  I  believe  this  is 
a  proactive  way  of  dealing  with  a  crime 
problem  that  is  out  of  control  in  our 
country.  I  am  concerned  about  certain 
elements  in  the  media  who  prey  on  the 
fears  of  people  in  order  to  find  a 
common  foe  to  fight.  Resolving  the 
problem  will  not  happen  when  we  "get 
tough  on  crime" — that's  the  world's 
way  of  dispensing  vengeance.  As  her- 
alds of  the  good  news  of  Jesus  Christ, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  share  in  a 
way  that  all  may  be  reconciled  to  each 
other  and  to  Christ. 

My  one  caution  is  that  this  move- 
ment avoid  blurring  the  distinction  be- 
tween consequences  inherent  in  com- 
mitting a  crime  and  punitive  actions. 


Our  responsibility  should  not  be  to 
deliver  criminal  offenders  from  con- 
sequences and  personal  responsibilities 
of  their  offenses  but  to  bring  reconcili- 
ation and  deliverance  from  those  who 
operate  in  an  overly  pragmatic,  nonre- 
demptive  manner. 

Mike  Klassen 

Wellman,  Iowa 

At  the  end  of  July  many  of  us  will 
head  to  Orlando  for  Assembly. 
Orlando  inevitably  brings  to 
mind  Disney  World,  and  some  of  us  are 
probably  thinking  about — if  not  actual- 
ly planning — a  visit  to  that  attraction. 

Those  of  us  who  are  going  to  Florida 
this  summer  should  consider  what 
kind  of  witness  we  would  like  to  make 
to  the  Disney  corporation  in  light  of  its 
actions  in  Haiti. 

According  to  information  from  the 
National  Labor  Committee,  a  human 
rights  advocacy  group,  the  Disney  cor- 
poration has  a  contract  with  a  U.S. 
clothing  manufacturer  to  make 
children's  clothing  featuring  Disney 
characters.  That  manufacturer  chose 
to  open  its  factory  in  Haiti,  a  country 
well-known  for  its  history  of  poverty. 

The  typical  worker  in  this  Disney 
factory  earns  the  equivalent  of  $2.18 
per  day.  Over  half  of  that  daily  wage  is 
already  spent  by  the  worker  before  he 
gets  home,  for  public  transportation 
and  lunch.  That  leaves  the  worker  an 
amount  so  small  she  cannot  adequately 
feed  her  family,  much  less  pay  the  rent 
or  send  the  children  to  school.  Yet  the 
Disney  outfits  the  worker  makes  sell 
for  nearly  $20  each  here  in  the  U.S. 

According  to  published  figures,  the 
amount  of  money  the  head  of  Disney's 
corporation  earns  in  one  hour  equals 
what  the  Haitian  factory  worker  would 
earn  in  14  years!  A  modest  increase  in 
wages  paid  to  its  Haitian  employees 
would  not  seriously  reduce  Disney's 
profits,  yet  it  could  mean  the  difference 
between  subsistence  living  with  a  con- 
stant burden  of  debt  and  being  able  to 
support  a  family. 

What  should  our  response  be  as  we 
find  ourselves  in  Disney's  neighbor- 
hood this  summer?  We  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  out  against  injustice  as 
a  Christian  body.  Let's  plan  to  let  our 
voices  be  heard  at  Orlando,  speaking 
out  on  behalf  of  our  suffering  brothers 
and  sisters  in  Haiti. 
Elaine  Stoltzfus 
Ages,  Ky. 
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READERS  SAY 


I enjoyed  J.  Denny  Weaver's  article 
(Is  It  Lawful  to  Do  Good  on  the 
Sabbath?  June  10)  because  of  the 
many  wonderful  questions  it  raises. 
One  problem  I  have  with  the  article  is 
that  Weaver  uses  the  current  example 
of  confronting  a  school  system  along- 
side of  the  story  of  Jesus  confronting 
the  religious  leaders.  I  think  the  com- 
parison would  be  a  lot  stronger  if  he 
had  chosen  an  example  of  a  person  or 
people  confronting  the  religious  leaders 
of  our  day. 

RhodaJ.  Stoesz 
Goshen,  Ind. 

It  has  been  interesting  to  consider 
the  Uniform  Sunday  school  lessons 
on  the  role  and  call  of  church 
leaders  and  then  to  read  Paul  M. 
Lederach's  article  in  the  June  24  issue 
("Mennobytes,"  What  Does  It  Mean  to 
Be  a  Servant  Leader?).  It  seems  to 
me  that  in  much  of  the  discussion  we 
are  missing  the  meaning  of  "servant." 
A  servant  is  one  who  serves  another's 
interest  rather  than  their  own.  It  was 
when  Moses  struck  the  rock  out  of 
anger,  rather  than  in  the  spirit  of 
helping  the  people,  that  he  got  into 
trouble  with  God. 

Serving  as  a  servant  takes  on  many 
forms,  but  the  form  is  appropriate  for 
those  being  served.  Moses'  leadership 
was  almost  dictatorial.  Christ's  lead- 
ership was  quite  different.  Each  served 
as  was  appropriate  for  the  occasion. 

The  apostle  Paul  catches  the  meaning 
of  a  servant  leader  when  he  writes  to  the 
Philippians,  "I  hope  ...  to  send  Timothy 
to  you  soon.  ...  I  have  no  one  else  like 
him  who  takes  a  genuine  interest  in 
your  welfare.  For  everyone  looks  out  for 
his  own  interest"  (Phil.  2:19-21). 
Nelson  Waybill 
Scottdale,  Pa. 

I support  and  commend  Eugene 
Souder  for  his  letter  concerning 
homosexual  practice.  The  state- 
ment that  homosexual  practice  is 
sinful  reflects  integrity  to  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  present  state  of  hesitation 
and  compromise  seems  to  reflect 
something  quite  different.  Surely  we 
have  not  forgotten  that  Jesus  came  to 
save  us  from  our  sins — not  in  our  sins. 

Is  it  possible  that  this  departure 
from  scriptural  guidelines  is  but  a 
symptom  of  a  larger  problem?  There 
was  a  time  when  the  Mennonite 
Church  was  vocal  and  forthright  in  its 


rejection  of  unscriptural  trappings  of 
our  decadent  society.  Now  short  hair 
for  women,  ornamental  jewelry,  and  a 
number  of  other  aberrations  have 
somehow  been  "Christianized."  Not  the 
least  of  these  is  the  loss  of  sanctity  and 
integrity  in  marriage. 

It  seems  particularly  regrettable 
that  in  situations  of  outreach  in  certain 
other  cultures,  a  Western  lifestyle  is 
flaunted.  How  can  this  add  to  the 
credibility  of  the  Christian  witness? 
Muslims  are  especially  sensitive  to 
certain  aspects  of  Western  lifestyle 
that  clearly  do  not  have  their  origin  in 
the  Bible.  To  be  helpless  victims  or 
dead  fish  in  the  stream  of  human 
history  seems  foreign  to  the  spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Our  identity  with  the 
King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords  should 
be  reflected  in  our  profession  and  in 
our  lives. 

David  L.  Miller 

Partridge,  Kan. 

The  letter  from  Susan  Kennel 
Harrison  in  the  June  10  issue 
was  disturbing.  In  her  last  para- 
graph, she  refers  to  the  Mennonite 
pacifist  stance  as  potentially  racist.  I 
had  regarded  the  opposition  to  war  as 
transracial  obedience  to  God.  I  can 
easily  see  the  validity  of  her  opinion  in 
our  culture.  Obedience  to  a  staff  ser- 
geant has  more  status  than  obedience 
to  a  drug  dealer,  but  choices  are 
limited  where  few  are  offered.  Has 
there  been  any  other  discussion  of 
American  pacifism  being  tantamount 
to  racism? 
C.  A.  Clapp 
Waterville,  N.Y. 

While  reading  a  stack  of  recent 
issues  of  Gospel  Herald,  I 
came  across  Arthur  Paul 
Boers'  article  Who  Set  Me  to  Be  a 
Judge  Over  You?  (May  27).  Perfect 
timing,  as  I'd  been  reading  letter  after 
letter  about  Franconia  and  Illinois 
conferences  and  the  debate  about 
homosexuality. 

"Who  would  not  love  to  have  Jesus 
as  our  judge?"  Boers  asks.  We  all 
would,  especially  when  we  are  sure 
we're  right.  So  the  letters  from  people 
on  one  side  of  the  debate  read,  in 
effect,  "I  pray  that  God  will  lead  the 
church  back  to  the  truth  of  Scripture." 
Letters  from  the  other  side  read,  in 
effect,  "I  pray  that  God  will  teach  the 
church  tolerance  and  compassion." 


What  we're  all  really  saying  is  "Solve 
this  dispute,  God,  in  my  favor!" 

Boers  points  out  the  danger  of  "self- 
righteous  judgmentalism"  to  com- 
munity. In  this  case,  I  think  it  may  be 
harming  the  "excluders"  and  the  "ex- 
cluded" in  exactly  the  same  ways.  One 
person  feels  judgmental  about 
another's  perceived  moral  laxness  but 
self-righteous  about  his  own  grasp  on 
truth.  Another  person  feels  judgmental 
about  what  she  perceives  as  intoler- 
ance but  self-righteous  about  her  own 
sense  of  compassion.  I  am  certainly 
finding  these  feelings  in  myself  as  I 
move  from  one  letter  to  the  next. 

Fortunately,  Boers  gives  me  a  swift 
kick:  "Seeing  God  on  our  side  is  im- 
mature and  infantile."  How  blunt!  How 
true!  I  can't  claim  that  I  know  what's 
best  and  that  God  agrees  with  me  com- 
pletely, however  tempting  that  may  be. 

I  think  our  prayer  needs  to  be  that 
God  will  supply  tremendous  amounts 
of  patience  and  love  as  we,  in  Boers' 
words,  "take  responsibility"  and  "work 
things  out  directly  with  each  other." 

Thanks  for  this  article  that  really 
convicted  me. 

Jane  lie  Clark 

Westerville,  Ohio 

I think  Eugene  K.  Souder  wrote  a 
"truth  in  love"  letter  to  the  Menno- 
nite Church  in  the  June  17  issue  of 
Gospel  Herald.  I  totally  agree  with 
what  he  wrote. 

Mrs.  Willis  Bachman 
Roanoke,  III. 
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Anything  short  of  full  integration  of  all 
racial  groups  in  the  life  of  local  congre- 
gations and  church  institutions  under- 
mines the  principle  of  oneness  in  Christ. 

by  Art  McFarlane 


If  a  few  African  Americans  attend  your 
church  or  a  lone  Hispanic  person  works  in 
the  Mennonite-affiliated  organization 
across  town,  does  it  mean  your  church  and  the 
church-related  organization  are  integrated? 

On  the  surface,  the  Mennonite  Church  has 
been  making  significant  strides  in  assimilating 
African  Americans  and 
other  people  of  color 
into  its  congregations 
and  church  institutions. 
Over  the  past  decade, 
increasing  numbers  of 
ethnic  minorities  have 
begun  serving  in  Men- 
nonite-related  church 
organizations.  Some 
have  even  been  ap- 
pointed to  boards  of 
directors  and  other  key 
leadership  positions. 

However,  this  trend 
may  reflect  more  a  gen- 
eral acceptance  in  soci- 
ety of  the  rights  of  mi- 
norities than  it  does 
true  integration.  While 
I  believe  many  Euro- 
pean-American church 
leaders  wish  to  inte- 
grate peoples  of  minori- 
ty races  and  cultures 

into  congregational  life  and  church  institutions, 
my  experience  indicates  that  they — like  many 
rank-and-file  church  members — may  not 
understand  the  far-reaching  implications  of 
true  racial  and  cultural  integration. 

True  integration  goes  beyond  churches  or 
church  organizations  being  able  to  claim  mem- 
bers or  employees  from  Tanzania,  Taiwan,  or 
Trinidad.  It's  more  than  incorporating  spiritu- 
als and  African  songs  into  church  services  or 
hosting  special  events  to  honor  Martin  Luther 
King  Day  at  work.  True  integration  becomes  a 


reality  when  minority  church  members  and 
employees  feel  that  they  are  part  of  the  con- 
gregation or  church-related  institution. 

For  this  to  occur,  members  of  the  majority 
race  and  culture  must  accept  all  individuals  as 
equal  in  worth  to  themselves  and  all  cultures  as 
equal  in  worth  to  their  own.  European  Ameri- 
cans need  to  accept  the  gamut  of  what  minor- 
ities represent,  including  their  physical 
appearances,  accents,  perspectives,  and  world- 
views.  This  quest  goes  beyond  head  knowledge. 
True  multiculturalism  can  only  be  achieved  in 
the  church  when  European-American  church 
leaders  make  space  in  their  hearts  for  individ- 
uals from  different  races  and  cultures  and  are 
ready  to  share  power  with  them. 

This  concept  may  sound  radical  and  idealis- 
tic— but  so  does  the  biblical  injunction  that  we 
love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves.  Such  uncondi- 
tional love  and  acceptance 
have  eluded  me  and  many 
other  minorities  in  the 
church.  I  have  been 
associated  with  Mennonite 
congregations,  Mennonite- 
related  businesses,  and 
church  institutions  in  the 
United  States  for  the  past 
20  years  and  still  feel  like  an 
outsider. 


I know  real  integration  is 
possible  because  I  have 
seen  it  practiced  in  my 
native  country,  Jamaica. 
The  country's  motto,  "Out  of 
many,  one  people,"  is  not 
just  talk;  it  is  practiced  in 
the  grind  of  everyday  life. 

Jamaica  is  a  grand  meld 
of  nationalities  and  cul- 
tures. As  a  child,  I  had 
friends  representing  Indian, 
Chinese,  Syrian,  and 
British  ancestries.  My  role  models — including 
school  teachers,  college  professors,  and 
missionaries — hailed  from  Canada,  China, 
France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Hong  Kong, 
India,  Pakistan,  South  Africa,  Trinidad,  and 
the  U.S. 

In  everyday  life,  I  learned  to  see  my  nation  as 
one  among  many  nations  and  my  culture  as  one 
among  many  cultures.  I  met  tourists  from  all  over 
the  world.  A  monsoon  that  claimed  a  dozen  lives 
in  Bangladesh  would  get  the  same  news  coverage 
as  a  tornado  that  killed  12  people  in  Kansas. 
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Not  until  I  came  to  the  U.S.  and  observed  the 
polarization  of  cultures  in  society  and  the 
church  did  I  realize  how  much  I  unwittingly 
accepted  multiculturalism  as  a  normative  part 
of  life.  I  naively  assumed  most  people  did. 

Like  most  of  the  wider  church  and  society  in 
the  U.S.,  the  Mennonite  Church  still  has  a  lot 
to  learn  about  assimilating  peoples  of  non- 
European  ancestry  as  peers.  Churches  and 
church  organizations  need  to  make  radical 
changes  to  accomplish  this  task.  A  generation 
ago,  desegregation  in  the  U.S.  meant  sweeping 
reform  at  all  levels — from  redefining  eligibility 
to  vote  and  attend  schools  to  designating  com- 
mon restroom  facilities  for  people  of  all  races. 
Today,  many  congregations  and  businesses  are 
renovating  their  facilities  and  altering  their 
programs  to  accommodate  people  with  disabili- 
ties. In  a  similar  vein,  leaders  of  churches  and 
church  institutions  need  to  make  radical 
changes  to  accommodate  minorities.  The 
church  can  begin  these  changes  by  doing  three 
things. 

Admit  the  problem.  European- 
/  I    American  leaders  of  churches  and 
J  *     church  institutions  need  to  examine 
themselves  to  determine  whether  they  have  a 
Eurocentric  mindset  that  enhances  the  perspec- 
tives, lifestyles,  religious  expressions,  and 
careers  of  their  fellow  European  Americans. 
Such  a  mindset  often  leads  to  the  exclusion  and 
oppression  of  minorities. 

Because  leaders  of  churches  and  church 
institutions  wield  a  great  deal  of  power,  they  are 
able  to  exert  control  over  the  policies,  vision, 
and  everyday  practices  of  the  organizations  they 
serve.  In  congregational  life,  church  leaders 
often  initiate,  practice,  or  support  worship 
styles,  programs,  or  appointments  that  reflect 
their  Eurocentric  bias.  This  results  in  the 
underrepresentation  of  minorities  in  positions  of 
leadership  within  congregations  of  the  majority 
culture  and  the  overrepresentation  of  minorities 
in  churches  of  the  minority  culture. 

Minorities  are  underrepresented  in  churches 
of  the  majority  culture  because  the  Eurocentric 
majority  in  European-American  churches  often 
fill  key  church  positions  with  individuals  of 
their  race  and  culture — people  with  whom  they 
feel  "most  comfortable."  This  results  in  the 
extension  of  white  power  and  privilege  and  the 
suppression  of  the  views,  opinions,  and  sensi- 
tivities of  minorities  in  congregations  within 
the  majority  culture.  The  use  of  "slave  auctions" 
as  a  fundraising  tool  is  one  example  of  this 


cultural  insensitivity  against  people  of  color. 

The  perspectives  of  minorities  are  often 
overrepresented  in  minority  congregations  due 
in  part  to  the  philosophy  that  minority  pastors 
should  serve  congregations  within  their  respec- 
tive race  or  culture  groups.  The  fact  that  this 
paradigm  has  been  a  popular  tool  of  Western 
missiologists  does  not  make  it  biblical.  For 
decades,  European  Americans  served  in  minori- 
ty congregations  in  the  U.S.  and  overseas.  This 
pattern  is  rarely  reversed,  however.  Maybe  this 
is  one  of  the  reasons  Sunday  morning  remains 
one  the  most  segregated  times  of  the  week  in 
the  U.S. 

Leaders  of  church  institutions  also  seek  out 
people  who  are  most  like  themselves  racially 
and  culturally  to  fill  key  roles.  This  practice  is 
often  masked  as  finding  people  who  are  the 
"correct  fit"  for  the  organization.  Wittingly  or 
unwittingly,  however,  this  tendency  is  nothing 
more  than  a  cloak  for  institutional  racism. 

The  minorities  who  do  get  employed  in  Euro- 
centric church  organizations  often  fall  victim  to 
two  great  evils  that  are  part  and  parcel  of  white 
privilege.  The  first  evil  is  the  grapevine  system 
in  which  crucial  information  about  them  or 
their  jobs  is  actively  circulated  among  their 
white  co-workers  and  superiors,  leaving  them 
to  languish  in  ignorance  and  embarrassment. 
The  second  evil  is  the  "glass  ceiling"  in  which 
minorities  are  perpetually  passed  over  for 
promotions  despite  positive  evaluations. 

Seek  the  solution.  Leaders  of  churches 
and  church  institutions  need  to  seek 
out  heterogeneous  rather  than  homoge- 
neous representation  in  positions  of  power  in 
churches  and  church  organizations.  The  mere 
existence  of  minorities  in  congregations  or 
church  institutions  does  little  or  nothing  to 
advance  the  cause  of  multiculturalism.  Includ- 
ing pictures  of  minorities  in  church  or  company 
publications  may  promote  the  image  of  true 
integration  to  people  outside  the  congregation 
or  organization.  But  the  acid  test  of  true 
integration  is  a  positive  response  from  a 
minority  churchgoer  or  employee  to  the  follow- 
ing question:  "Do  you  feel  that  you  are  a  vital 
part  of  the  institution?" 

True  integration  is  a  biblical  issue.  When 
asked  to  give  the  "most  important  command- 
ment," Jesus  said  it  is  loving  God  with  all  your 
heart,  soul,  mind,  and  strength,  and  loving  your 
neighbor  as  yourself  (Mark  12:29-31).  When 
asked  to  define  what  is  meant  by  a  neighbor, 
Jesus  used  a  positive  interracial  relationship — 
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True  integration  becomes  a  reality  when  all  church 
members  and  employees  feel  that  they  are  really  a  part 
of  the  congregation  or  church-related  institution. 


the  story  of  a  Samaritan  helping  a  Jewish 
person  who  was  mugged  (Luke  10:29-37). 

The  church  was  interracial  and  intercultural 
from  its  infancy.  After  seeing  a  vision  of  "un- 
clean" animals  suspended  in  a  sheet  and  meet- 
ing a  Gentile  named  Cornelius,  Peter,  a  strict 
Jew,  began  to  accept  everyone  as  brothers  and 
sisters  in  Christ.  He  said,  "I  now  realize  how 
true  it  is  that  God  does  not  show  favoritism  but 
accepts  people  from  every  nation  who  fear  him 
and  do  what  is  right"  (Acts  10:34-35). 

Anything  short  of  full  integration  of  minori- 
ties in  the  life  of  local  congregations  and  church 
institutions  is  undesirable  since  it  undermines 
the  principles  of  true  community,  mutual  re- 
spect, and  oneness  in  Jesus  Christ. 

There  are  also  practical  reasons  for  develop- 
ing heterogeneous  churches  and  church  insti- 
tutions. U.S.  society  is  becoming  increasingly 
multicultural,  and  congregations  and  church 
agencies  need  to  reflect  this  reality.  In  his  book 
Enter  the  River,  Tobin  Miller  Shearer  writes 
that  after  the  year  2000,  African  Americans, 
Latinos,  and  Asians  will  make  up  one-third  of 
the  nation's  students  and  approximately  45 
percent  of  the  nation's  workforce.  For  the 
church  and  its  institutions  to  remain  relevant, 
they  must  be  heterogeneous. 


F 


or  centuries,  people  of  color  have  been  the 
victims  of  absurd  and  cruel  stereotypes 
by  white  people  who  have  wanted  to 
exert  dominance  over  them.  Numerous  negative 
stereotypes  of  minorities  still  exist  within 
Mennonite-related  congregations  and  church 
agencies.  These  stereotypes  include  the  belief 
that  people  of  color  are  more  violent,  less 
trustworthy,  more  sexually  promiscuous,  and 
less  committed  to  family  life.  The  best  way  for 
negative  stereotypes  to  be  rooted  out  is  for 
people  from  the  majority  race  and  minorities  to 
develop  close,  intimate  relationships. 

By  getting  to  know  someone  from  another 
race  and  culture,  one  quickly  learns  that  there 
are  more  commonalities  than  dissimilarities. 
But  crossing  racial  and  cultural  barriers  to 
strike  up  meaningful  relationships  is  difficult 
for  many  European-American  Mennonites. 
Speaking  at  a  meeting  on  racism,  a  European- 
American  professor  at  a  Mennonite  college 
confessed,  "I  have  never  had  a  faithful  friend 
from  another  race  or  culture." 

Heterogeneous  representation  at  all  levels  in 
the  workplace  helps  to  eradicate  unreasonable 
expectations  of  minority  employees.  Minorities  are 
often  expected  to  be  more  skillful  than  everyone 


else  in  order  to  be  accepted.  True  integration  in 
congregational  life  and  the  workplace  means 
European  Americans  and  minorities  have  equal 
opportunity  to  excel  and  make  mistakes  and  equal 
opportunity  to  fill  leadership  roles. 

Cultivate  multiculturalism.  Leaders 
of  churches  and  church  institutions  need 
to  put  in  place  procedures  to  ensure  the 
advancement  of  multiculturalism.  In  his  book, 
Dismantling  Racism,  Joseph  Barndt  points  out 
that  no  church  or  church  institution  can  be 
neutral  on  the  issue  of  racism.  "A  person  or  an 
institution  acts  in  a  way  that  will  either  pro- 
mote or  combat  racism,"  Barndt  writes.  "As 
long  as  there  is  racism  to  contend  with,  a  policy 
or  practice  of  the  church  will  be  either  racist  or 
antiracist  in  its  intent  and  effect." 

The  following  are  some  ways  to  promote  racial 
integration  in  the  congregation  or  workplace. 

/.  Place  rules  for  inclusive  representation 
into  the  constitution  of  your  church  or  in  the 
employee  handbook  of  your  church-related 
organization. 

2.  When  teaching  church  history,  theology,  or 
missions  in  your  congregation,  draw  from  the 
contributions  made  by  people  from  many  races 
and  cultures.  In  my  congregation,  Waterford 
Mennonite  Church,  a  young  woman  role-played 
abolitionist  Sojourner  Truth  in  a  sermon  pro- 
moting justice. 

3.  Try  to  reflect  a  variety  of  cultures  in  the 
Christian  education  and  worship  activities  of 
your  congregation.  In  a  worship  service  that 
focused  on  Benin,  West  Africa,  members  of  my 
congregation  were  invited  to  dance  toward  the 
front  of  the  auditorium  with  their  offering  to 
replicate  the  celebratory  way  offering  is  re- 
ceived in  Benin. 

4.  Host  seminars  or  workshops  that  will  help 
white  workers  identify  the  privileges  they  as 
white  people  hold  in  the  workplace  because  of 
their  skin  color. 

5.  In  your  church-related  organization,  ap- 
point someone  different  from  your  personnel 
officer  to  oversee  affirmation  action  issues. 

6.  Include  competence  at  working  with  people 
from  many  races  and  cultures  as  a  benchmark 
in  annual  evaluations  of  your  employees. 

Revelation  points  out  that  in  heaven,  we  will 
spend  eternity  with  believers  "from  every  na- 
tion, tribe,  people  and  language"  (Rev.  7:9). 
Shouldn't  we  start  making  room  in  our  hearts 
now  for  people  of  all  races  and  cultures? 

Art  McFarlane  is  a  writer  who  lives  in  Goshen,  Ind. 
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Peachey  appointed  editor  of  new  publication 
to  replace  Gospel  Herald  and  The  Mennonite 


Winnipeg,  Man. — J.  Lorne  Peachey, 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  has  been  named  editor  of 
a  new  periodical  for  the  integrated 
Mennonite  church.  To  be  called  The 
Mennonite,  the  first  issue  of  the  new  pe- 
riodical is  scheduled  for  February  1998. 


Peachey's  appointment  was  part  of 
several  recommendations  from  a  Peri- 
odicals Integration  Committee  working 
on  the  merger  of  Gospel  Herald  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  (MC)  and  of  The 
Mennonite  that's  currently  published 


Mexico  to  Missouri,  Arkansas  to  Colorado: 

Rocky  Mountain,  Western  District  talk  integration 

would  affect  the  confer- 
ence merger.  Elizabeth 


Lakewood,  Colo. 
(GCMC)— When  Western 
District  Conference  of 
the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church  and 
Rocky  Mountain  Menno- 
nite Conference  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  met 
here,  June  13-15,  to  talk 
about  "A  Vision  for  the 
Third  Millenium,"  inte- 
gration was  obviously  a 
vital  part  of  the  vision. 

Delegates  and  their 
families  from  both  con- 
ferences shared  meals, 
worship  sessions,  and 
workshops  during  the 
weekend  event.  The  dele- 
gates met  in  separate 
sessions  on  Saturday 
morning  and  as  one 
group  on  Saturday  after- 
noon with  integration  is- 
sues as  the  agenda. 

The  two  conferences 
last  met  together  in  the 
mid-80s.  Western  Dis- 
trict and  South  Central 
Conference  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  met  at  the 
same  time  and  place  last 
year.  The  three  confer- 
ences' discussions  on  the 
possibility  of  future  inte- 
gration coalesced  into  an 
Integration  Transition 
Committee  that  met  for 
the  first  time  immediate- 
ly following  the  joint  ses- 
sions this  year  (see  arti- 
cle at  right). 

Hopes  and  fears. 
During  the  Saturday  af- 
ternoon joint  meeting, 
delegates  heard  from  two 
of  the  three  conference 
ministers,  Marvin  Zehr 
of  Western  District  and 
Don  Rheinheimer  of 
Rocky  Mountain. 

Geography  is  a  major 


challenge  to  integrating 
the  three  conferences,  said 
Rheinheimer.  The  three 
include  congregations 
from  Mexico  and  south 
Texas  to  northern  Mis- 
souri, west  into  Colorado, 
and  east  into  Arkansas. 

The  conference  moder- 
ators talked  briefly  about 
hopes  and  fears  for 
conference  integration. 
"Joining  resources  in 
church  planting  is  a  ben- 
efit to  us,"  said  outgoing 
Western  District  mod- 
erator Wynn  Goering, 
Goessel,  Kan.  "There's 
also  a  fear  in  the  West- 
ern District  that  our 
cherished  church  polity 
will  be  sacrificed  in  some 
kind  of  political  trade." 

Merger.  Paul  Johnson, 
moderator  of  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Conference,  called  for 
continued  and  renewed 
emphasis  on  ministry  to 
families.  The  fear,  he  said, 
is  "of  losing  our  'family' 
feel.  Our  con- 
gregations are 
independent 
and  local,  and 
we  worry  about 
losing  that  in  a 
big  regional  en- 
tity." 

Questions 
from  the  floor 
all  had  to  do 
with  larger  in- 
tegration is- 
sues and  pro- 
posals from 
the  Integration 
Committee. 
Roger  Smith, 
Topeka,  Kan., 
asked  how  the 
proposed  re- 
gional centers 


Goering,  Moundridge, 
Kan.,  asked  how  the  two 
ways  of  supporting  high- 
er education  in  the  GC 
and  MC  would  be  re- 
solved. 

The  featured  speaker 
for  the  conference  ses- 
sions was  Tom  Sine, 
Seattle,  Wash.,  who 
urged  Mennonites  to 
adopt  "whole-life  disci- 
pleship,  in  which  God 
wants  to  transform  every 
part  of  our  lives." 

"You  guys  invented 
lifestyle  change  and  now 
you  don't  talk  about  it,  so 
I'm  going  to  give  it  back  to 
you,"  said  Sine.  "The  'good 
life'  needs  to  be  defined 
biblically  instead  of  cultur- 
ally. It  has  less  to  do  with 
work  and  suburban  living 
and  more  to  do  with  the 
God  who  will  return  and 
make  all  things  new." 

— Melanie  A.  Zuercher 


IDI TEORATION  -  J/V  -PROCESS 


Three  conferences  are  exploring  regional 
integration  in  an  eight-state  area. 

Western  District  (GC),  Rocky  Mountain 
Conference  (MC),  and  South  Central  Confer- 
ence (MC)  have  formed  an  Integration  Tran- 
sition Committee,  which  met  on  June  15-16. 
Each  conference  has  appointed  two  mem- 
bers to  the  committee,  which  spent  its  first 
meeting  identifying  several  possible  region- 
al integration  models.  The  denominational 
Integration  Committee  has  proposed  the 
creation  of  four  regions,  which  would  locate 
the  three  conferences  in  U.S.  West. 

The  new  committee  also  reviewed  recom- 
mendations for  integration  that  are  being 
brought  before  the  delegates  at  the  GC  and 
MC  assemblies  in  Winnipeg  and  Orlando 
this  summer. — Bill  Zuercher 


for  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  (GC). 

These  recommendations  were  ap- 
proved with  a  96  percent  vote  by  GC 
delegates  at  a  special  session  held  here 
on  July  6-8.  Pending  approval  by  the 
MC  General  Board,  they  are  also  sched- 
uled for  action  by  MC  General  Assem- 
bly delegates  at  Orlando  97  later  this 
month.  Previously  Mennonite  Publica- 
tion Board,  publisher  of  Gospel  Herald; 
the  Division  of  General  Services,  pub- 
lisher of  The  Mennonite;  and  the  GC 
General  Board  had  given  approval  to 
the  recommendations  from  the  Periodi- 
cals Integration  Committee. 

Plans  call  for  two  editorial  offices — one 
in  Newton,  Kan.,  where  the  current  The 
Mennonite  is  published,  and  the  other  in 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  site  of  Gospel  Herald  of- 
fices. For  the  first  year  the  new  publica- 
tion will  be  printed  in  Scottdale  by  Men- 
nonite Publishing  House. 

Interim  arrangements.  Until  com- 
plete integration  of  MC  and  GC  struc- 
tures take  place,  the  magazine  will  oper- 
ate under  the  direction  of  an  Interim  Pe- 
riodical Board,  made  up  of  three  repre- 
sentatives from  each  group. 

The  Periodicals  Integration  Commit- 
tee's recommendations  call  for  the  publi- 
cation to  be  fully  funded  by  subscriptions 
and  advertising.  The  new  periodical  will 
also  work  closely  with  the  Canadian 
Mennonite,  a  new  publication  of  the  Con- 
ference of  Mennonites  in  Canada  sched- 
uled to  begin  in  September  1997. 

Peachey  is  currently  editor  of  Gospel 
Herald,  a  position  he  will  have  held  for 
seven  years  when  the  magazine  publishes 
its  last  issue  in  January.  In 
September,  he  will  turn  over 
most  of  his  duties  as  editor  to 
the  current  assistant  editor, 
Valerie  Weaver,  in  order  to  do 
market  research  and  develop 
the  new  The  Mennonite. 

The  new  publication  will  be 
the  fourth  Peachey  has  edited 
for  the  church.  He  was  the 
founding  editor  of  With  maga- 
zine, a  joint  GC-MC  publica- 
tion from  its  beginning  in 
1967,  and  he  edited  Christian 
Living  magazine  for  11  years. 
Peachey  was  also  manager  of 
Pennsylvania  Mennonite  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  for  six  years. 

Lorne  is  married  to  Emily 
Peachey.  They  are  members  of 
Kingview  Mennonite  Church 
and  have  two  grown  children. 
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PauZ  Stucky  and  Ricardo  Esquivia  of  Colombia,  Margarita  Byler  of  Argentina,  and 
JanJenner,  currently  of  Harrisonburg  (left  to  right)  continue  a  classroom  discussion 
during  a  break  at  the  Frontiers  in  Peacebuilding  sem  inar  held  June  9-13  at  EMU. 


Peacemakers  get  a  'taste 
of  the  world'  at  seminar 

Harrisonburg,  Va.  (EMU) — Eastern 
Mennonite  University  (EMU)  turned 
into  a  mini-United  Nations  during  the 
annual  Frontiers  in  Peacebuilding 
Seminar  held  on  June  9-13.  Some  100 
participants  came  from  32  strife-torn 
countries. 

A  whole  meal.  "Here  we  have  a  taste 
of  the  world  in  one  room — a  world  that 
is  interested  in  building  peace,"  said 
John  Paul  Lederach,  director  of  EMU's 
graduate-level  Conflict  Transformation 
Program.  "We  need  a  whole  meal!" 

As  Lederach  pointed  out,  most  of  the 
countries  represented  at  EMU  are  not 
fighting  other  countries.  Most  are  em- 
broiled in  civil  war  and  other  kinds  of 
internal  conflict. 

Represented  at  EMU  were  countries 
which  appear  in  daily  news  headlines — 
Congo,  Bosnia,  Northern  Ireland,  Pales- 
tine, Afghanistan,  Rwanda,  and  Haiti. 
Some  participants  had  trouble  getting 
to  the  United  States  for  the  seminar.  A 
group  from  Albania  was  unable  to  ob- 
tain visas  to  leave  the  country. 

The  participants  included  citizens  of 
the  countries  they  came  from  as  well  as 
Americans  who  work  there.  They  were 
sent  by  organizations  like  Mennonite 


Central  Committee  and  Catholic  Relief 
Services. 

"We  peacebuilders  are  way  behind 
the  war-makers  in  strategizing  for  the 
future,"  said  Lederach  in  his  keynote 
address  to  the  seminar.  He  predicted 


that  many  future  conflicts  will  center 
on  access  to  water — especially  major 
rivers.  The  nation-state  will  become 
less  important  as  a  source  of  identity 
and  conflict,  he  said. 

"We  tend  to  think  of  peace  accords  as 
a  solution  to  conflict,  but  most  are  not," 
Lederach  continued.  "They  are  really 
peace  structures — a  beginning  of  the 
peace  process,  not  an  end."  He  noted  that 
peace  accords  are  sometimes  conflict  ex- 
haustion rather  than  conflict  resolution. 

Lederach  also  talked  about  how  to 
sustain  hope,  deal  with  disillusionment, 
and  pursue  dreams.  "I  don't  believe  in 
little  dreams,"  he  said.  "I  believe  that 
some  day  the  president  of  the  United 
States  will  announce  that  she  is  dis- 
mantling the  Pentagon  and  the  CIA." 

Building  relationships.  The  Fron- 
tiers in  Peacebuilding  Seminar  is  the 
highlight  of  EMU's  annual  seven-week 
Summer  Peacebuilding  Institute.  In 
addition  to  sessions  for  the  whole 
group,  each  participant  picked  one  of 
five  courses  during  the  week.  One 
course  was  offered  in  both  Spanish  and 
English.  Some  participants  earned 
graduate  credit. 

"Most  of  these  people  didn't  know 
each  other  before,"  said  Gloria  Rhodes 
Lehman,  coordinator  of  the  summer  in- 
stitute. "But  we  are  building  valuable 
relationships  that  will  continue." 

—Steve  C.  Shenk 


Stewardship  gatherings  slated  for 


Elkhart,  Ind.— Six 
Giving  Project  Gather- 
ings will  be  held  in  Cana- 
da and  the  United  States 
within  the  next  year. 

Sponsored  by  The  Giv- 
ing Project,  a  stewardship 
initiative  of  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite 
Church  and  Mennonite 
Church,  the  weekends  will 
focus  on  the  three  initia- 
tives for  congregational 
attention:  mercy  minis- 
tries, dedicating  offerings, 
and  preaching  and  teach- 
ing about  money. 

Don  Fry,  fraternal  ad- 
visor for  Mennonite  Mu- 
tual Aid,  will  lead  the 
"Ministries  of  Mercy" 
track.  Strengthening  the 
roles  of  nurses,  doctors, 
counselors,  chaplains,  so- 
cial workers,  and  psychol- 
ogists in  congregations 


and  communities  will  be 
the  focus. 

Marilyn  Houser-Hamm, 
music  instructor  and  pre- 
vious co-pastor  of  Altona 
(Man.)  Mennonite  Church, 
will  lead  the  "Dedication  of 
Offerings"  track.  Worship 
leaders  and  planners  are 
invited  to  discuss  how  to 
make  the  offering  a  high 
point  of  worship. 

The  "Preaching  and 
Teaching  About  Money" 
track  will  be  led  by  Peter 
Wiebe,  pastor  and 
church  leader.  He  will 
focus  on  dealing  with 
real-life  financial  situa- 
tions in  sermons. 

The  dates  of  the  meet- 
ings are  as  follows: 

•  Midwest  Gathering, 
Lorraine  Avenue  Menno- 
nite Church,  Wichita, 
Kan.,  March  27-28,  1998. 


spring  of  1998 

•  Central  States  Gath- 
ering, Kern  Road  Menno- 
nite Church,  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  Apr.  3-4,  1998. 

•  East  Gathering, 
Deep  Run  East  Menno- 
nite Church,  Perkasie, 
Pa.,  Apr.  17-18,  1998. 

•  Manitoba  Gather- 
ing, Bethel  Mennonite 
Church,  Winnipeg,  Man., 
Apr.  24-25,  1998. 

•  West  Gathering, 
Mennonite  Community 
Church,  Fresno,  Calif., 
May  1-2,  1998. 

•  Northwest  Gather- 
ing, Emmanuel  Menno- 
nite Church,  Abbotsford 
(B.C.)  Mennonite  Church, 
May  15-16,  1998. 

More  information 
about  the  Giving  Project 
Gatherings  is  available 
from  Michele  Hershberg- 
er  at  219  296-6236. 
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Nunez  helps  Apopka  congregation  reach  newest  residents  of  United  States 


The  second  in  a  three-part  series  about 
Mennonites  in  Florida,  this  article  pro- 
files Iglesia  Cristiana  Ebenezer  in 
Apopka.  The 
congregation 
is  the  destina- 
tion of  one  of 
the  "Healing 
and  Hope"  site 
visits  during 
the  Orlando 
97  convention. 


fnervrvorvitas 
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Apopka,  Fla. —  A  Spanish  church 
near  Orlando  is  using  its  unique  mix  of 
members  to  make  an  international  im- 
pact. 

The  membership  at  Iglesia  Cristiana 
Ebenezer,  which  currently  numbers 
about  120  members,  is  constantly 
changing,  according  to  church  adminis- 
trator Juanita  Nunez. 


_■_  i 


|lorida  has  an  interesting  situa- 
tion because  we  have  a  lot  of 
migrant  workers,"  she  says. 
When  those  members  return  home  to 
Mexico  or  the  other  countries  from 
which  they  come,  they  take  with  them 
the  faith  they  found  while  in  Apopka. 
"While  we  are  reaching  those  people 
here,  at  the  same  time  we  are  reaching 
people  all  over  the  world,"  Nunez  says. 

It  is  that  kind  of  outreach,  through 
members  in  different  nations  as  well  as 
through  members  who  remain  in  Flori- 
da and  witness  in  local  communities, 
that  Nunez  feels  is  vital  to  the  Menno- 
nite  Church — especially  among  the 
United  States'  newest  residents.  "The 
Spanish  population  in  the  United 
States  is  growing  a  lot,"  she  says.  "We 
need  to  reach  those  Spanish  people  who 
are  here." 

The  membership  of  Iglesia  Cristiana 
Ebenezer  currently  represents  about  10 
nationalities,  and  at  times  there  were 
as  many  as  13  countries  represented. 
Such  a  conglomeration  has  created  an 
exciting  and  educational  atmosphere 
for  its  members.  A  wide  array  of  foods 
fill  tables  at  carry-in  meals,  and  wor- 
ship services  offer  the  music  and  lan- 
guages of  many  countries.  "You  don't 
have  to  go  so  far  to  know  other  cul- 
tures," says  Nunez. 

Nunez  has  been  with  the  church 
since  1981,  when  she  began  working  as 
a  secretary  for  her  uncle,  pastor  Wilson 
Reyes.  She  later  also  served  as  treasur- 


er, became  assistant  pastor,  and  served 
as  interim  pastor  while  Reyes  studied 
in  Elkhart  for  a  year  in  1994.  It  was 
shortly  before  Reyes'  year  off  that 
Nunez  became  a  licensed  minister. 

"I  never  thought  about  becoming  a  li- 
censed minister — I'm  only  doing  my 
best  for  the  Lord,  as  a  mother  and 
wife,"  Nunez  says.  "I'm  trying  to  do  the 
best  that  I  can  for  the  Mennonite 
Church." 

Finding  the  church  in  Apopka  was 
an  answer  to  prayer  for  Nunez.  She 
grew  up  in  Higuey,  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, where  she  began  teaching  Sunday 
school  at  age  13.  She  later  became  a 
leader  for  the  youth  in  the  church 
there.  When  she  moved  to  Miami,  she 
found  it  difficult  to  adjust  to  a  new  cul- 
ture as  well  as  a  new  marriage.  Al- 
though she  visited  several  churches, 
she  wasn't  able  to  find  what  she  need- 
ed. "I  missed  very 
deep  inside  me  the 
things  I  remembered 
about  church  and 
about  going  to  school 
in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public," she  says.  "I 
asked  the  Lord  for  a 
way  to  move  us  to  Or- 
lando. In  Miami  I  was 
like  a  stranger,  not 
doing  anything  for 
the  Lord." 

After  she  began 
working  for  the 
church  in 
Apopka,  Nunez  also 
began  working  as  a 
secretary  for  the 
Southeastern  Span- 
ish Bible  Institute. 
She  took  classes 
there,  graduated,  and 
was  then  asked  to 
teach  there.  "They 
saw  some  gift  in  me 
that  they  really  en- 
joyed," she  says. 

Those  friends  and 
others  have  such  confidence  in  Nunez 
that  she  was  chosen  to  be  the  leader  of 
a  national  convention  for  Hispanic 
women  in  the  church  in  1999.  About 
100  congregations  now  participate  in 
the  convention,  which  will  celebrate  its 
25th  year  under  Nunez's  leadership. 
Nunez  also  has  a  passion  for  sup- 


porting women  in  ministry.  "It's  not 
easy  to  be  a  woman  in  the  ministry," 
she  says.  "I  see  something  very  good 
happening  in  the  Mennonite  Church. 
In  the  Spanish  church,  we  are  trying  to 
talk  about  it,  and  we  are  seeing  that 
women  have  ministry  too." 

Nunez  is  looking  forward  to  Or- 
lando 97  as  an  opportunity  to 
make  personal  connections  with 
church  leaders  and  members  from  other 
parts  of  North  America.  Churches  in 
Florida  can  feel  somewhat  disjointed 
from  the  rest  of  the  Mennonite  Church, 
Nunez  says.  "Sometimes  it  is  hard  for 
us  to  relate  to  the  Mennonite  Church 
because  we  are  so  far  away  from  the 
rest  of  the  Mennonites,"  she  says.  "It's 
not  easy  .  .  .  we're  not  Elkhart,  Goshen, 
Wichita — none  of  those  places." 

The  language  barrier  also  makes 


Juanita  Nunez,  pastoral  assistant  at  Iglesia  Cristiana 
Ebenzezer  in  Apopka,  Fla.,  preaches  in  the  Mennonite 
Church's  only  congregation  in  the  Orlando  area.  Nunez,  a 
licensed  Southeast  Mennonite  Conference  minister,  is 
helping  her  congregation  reach  out  to  migrant  workers 
and  other  newcomers  to  the  United  States. 


communication  more  challenging.  The 
leaders  of  Spanish  Mennonite  churches 
in  Florida  are  working  to  meet  that 
challenge,  however.  They  have  formed 
a  council,  and  the  result  is  already 
being  felt,  Nunez  says.  "Now  they  are 
feeling  more  like  a  body." — Ann  M. 
Garber 
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Young  adults  at  Charlotte  Street 
make  home  for  themselves  in  church 


Lancaster,  Pa.  (EMM)— They  come 
and  stay  a  short  time;  then  they  move 
on.  Churches  often  struggle  with  how 
to  integrate  young  adults  into  their 
church  life. 

But  Charlotte  Street  Mennonite 
Church  seems  to  be  doing  something 
right.  In  an  average  Sunday  morning 
attendance  of  225-230  people,  more 
than  100  of  those  are  young  adults. 
Dawn  Ranck  is  one  of  them. 

Like  most  young  adults  at  Charlotte 
Street,  Ranck  grew  up  at  another 
church.  After  a  year  of  Voluntary  Ser- 
vice in  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  with  Eastern 
Mennonite  Missions  and  a  year  in  the 
Netherlands,  Ranck  returned  to  south- 
central  Pennsylvania. 

She  tried  to  fit  back  in  at  the  small 
Mennonite  church  where  she  grew  up 
but  found  herself  visiting  Charlotte 
Street  regularly  after  attending  a 
friend's  baptism  there. 

•  •  • 

Ranck  said  the  church  has  always  at- 
tracted young  adults.  She  credits  former 
pastor,  Jeryl  Hollinger,  who  had  a 
strong  vision  for  seeing  young  adults 
incorporated  into  the  church  body.  Eight 
years  ago,  the  church  invited  Leon 
Miller,  then  in  his  early  30s,  to  join  the 
leadership  team  as  a  young  adult  pas- 
tor. Within  four  years,  Miller  became 
pastor,  and  Ranck  began  to  help  out  un- 
officially with  the  young  adult  group. 

Two  years  ago,  Ranck's  role  with  the 
young  adults  became  official  when  her 
current  position  as  young  adult  minis- 
try coordinator  was  created. 

Ranck  said  many  of  the  young 
adults  currently  attending  the  church 
have  come  in  the  past  five  years.  With- 
in a  week  after  visiting  the  church, 
young  adult  visitors  receive  a  phone 
call  from  Ranck.  She  welcomes  them 
and  tells  them  about  the  church's 
young  adult  programs. 

•  •  • 

Charlotte  Street's  young  adult  group 
is  divided  into  two  groups — the  Mostly 
20s  and  the  Mostly  30s.  Each  group 
holds  an  activity  every  month,  and 
twice  a  year  the  groups  have  an  activi- 
ty night  together,  such  as  a  square 
dance  or  a  dessert  and  coffee  night. 

Unlike  many  churches,  Charlotte 
Street's  young  adult  ministry  is  not  a 
singles  ministry  but  includes  both  mar- 
ried and  single  young  adults.  "We  have 


intentionally  not 
separated  the 
groups,  but  it's 
also  because  they 
want  to  be  togeth- 
er," said  Ranck. 

Ranck's  inter- 
est in  young  adult 
ministry  goes  be- 
yond Charlotte 
Street.  Several 
years  ago,  Leon 
Miller  met  with 
other  Mennonite 

Church  leaders  to  discuss  their  concern 
for  young  adults  and  their  desire  to  see 
a  grassroots  movement  started. 

Thus  began  the  Young  Adult  Net- 
work, which  Ranck  joined  in  1993.  The 
Network  meets  every  May  to  bless 
young  adult  ministries,  to  provide  cre- 
ative ways  to  support  those  working 
with  young  adults,  and  to  share  ideas. 

"Too  often  people  who  aren't  young 
adults  get  together  and  say  what  young 
adults  want,"  Ranck  says.  The  Young 
Adult  Network  tries  to  bridge  that  gap 
by  bringing  together  church  leaders 
and  young  adults  for  sharing  and  dis- 
cussion of  ideas. 

When  Ranck  came  to  Charlotte  Street 
about  eight  years  ago,  there  was  basi- 
cally one  young  adult  small  group.  Four 
more  small  groups  have  since  developed, 
which  meet  twice  a  month  for  fellowship 


Dawn  Ranck  (right)  serves  grilled  chicken  to  Larry  Guengerich 
at  a  cookout  for  their  small  group  from  Charlotte  Street  Men- 
nonite Church.  Ranck's  small  group  is  one  of  five  which  com- 
prise the  larger  young  adult  ministry  at  Charlotte  Street. 

and  Bible  study.  Other  young  adults 
chose  to  be  part  of  intergenerational 
small  groups  in  the  church. 

•  •  • 

In  August,  Ranck  will  begin  working 
toward  a  sociology  degree  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  University.  Then  she  plans 
to  attend  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary 
and  would  like  to  pastor  a  church  in  the 
future. 

"For  as  many  people  who  come  Char- 
lotte Street,  there  are  a  lot  who  leave, 
too.  But  I  don't  get  nervous,  because 
more  will  come,"  Ranck  says. 

Now  she's  the  one  leaving.  But  oth- 
ers will  carry  the  ministry  forward. 
Kristen  Schrock  and  Larry  Guengerich 
will  lead  the  Mostly  20s  group,  and 
Merv  and  Karen  Shenk-Zeager  will 
give  leadership  to  the  Mostly  30s 
group. — Carol  L.  Wert 

Environmental  design  contest  kicks  off 

Newton,  Kan.  (GCMC) — The  Mennonite  Environmental  Task  Force  is  spon- 
soring a  design  contest  open  to  Mennonites  of  all  ages. 

The  task  force,  jointly  supported  by  the  Commission  on  Home  Ministries  (CHM) 
of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church  and  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  has  a  mandate  to  promote 
awareness  of  and  concern  for  God's  creation  at  all  levels  of  the  church. 

"We're  looking  for  one  or  more  designs  that  would  work  well  as  a  [task  force] 
logo,  a  T-shirt  transfer,  or  a  poster,"  says  Doug  Krehbiel,  CHM  staffperson  who 
works  with  the  task  force. 

The  theme  with  which  the  task  force  asks  artists  and  designers  to  work  is  "Vi- 
sion: Healing  and  Hope  for  God's  Creation."  All  formats  are  welcome,  including 
ink,  charcoal,  watercolors,  and  computer  art. 

The  winning  design  or  designs  will  be  published  in  Gospel  Herald,  The  Menno- 
nite, Mennonite  Weekly  Review,  Mennonite  Reporter,  and  the  children's  magazine 
On  the  Line.  They  will  also  be  posted  on  the  Environmental  Task  Force  Web  site, 
as  well  as  used  to  identify  and  publicize  the  task  force's  work  in  the  future. 

All  entries  must  be  received  by  Sept.  30,  1997,  and  will  become  the  property  of 
the  Environmental  Task  Force.  Entries  will  be  evaluated  by  the  task  force  at  its 
fall  meeting. 

Entries  can  be  sent  to  Mennonite  Environmental  Task  Force,  c/o  Doug  Kre- 
hbiel, Director  of  Peace  and  Justice  Resources,  722  Main  St.,  PO  Box  347,  Newton, 
KS  67114-0347.— Melanie  Zuercher 
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•  Confession  translated.  The 

Confession  of  Faith  in  a 
Mennonite  Perspective  now 
appears  in  Dutch.  Some  500 
copies  were  printed  for  inter- 
nal use  by  the  Mennonite 
Church  in  the  Netherlands. 
The  document  is  also  avail- 
able in  German,  Vietnamese, 
and  Laotian.  French  and 
Spanish  translations  are  in 
process.  Currently,  five  print- 
ings totaling  27,500  copies  of 
the  English  language  edition 
have  been  published  by  Her- 
ald Press  since  the  first  print- 
ing in  December  1995. 

•  Service  workers  begin. 

Seventy-two  people  are  par- 
ticipating in  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  U.S.  Sum- 
mer Service  Program  this 
summer.  The  program  en- 
ables youth  of  diverse  ethnic 
backgrounds  such  as  Hispan- 
ic, African  American,  Asian  / 
Pacific  Islander,  and  Native 
American,  to  work  with  a 
church  or  service  agency  in 
their  home  communities  for 
10  weeks.  MCC  U.S.  and  local 
congregations  support  partici- 
pants. 

•  Translations  available. 

Semilla  Publishing  has  an- 
nounced several  new  publica- 
tions: La  Fe  a  La  Periferia  de 
la  Historia  (John  Driver),  Al- 
gunos  Secretos  del  Reino 
(Julia  Esquivel),  El  Evangelio: 
Mensaje  de  Paz  (John  Driver), 
Enredos,  Pleitos  y  Problemas 
(John  Paul  Lederach),  Con- 
flicto  y  Violencia  (John  Paul 
Lederach  and  Mark  Chupp), 
and  Advanced  Spanish  (Hugo 
Zorilla).  The  books  are  avail- 
able from  Semilla  at  502  471- 
7790. 

•  Correction.  A  photo  caption 
on  page  13  of  the  June  24 
issue  of  Gospel  Herald  incor- 
rectly states  that  Beth  Kauff- 
man  of  Alden,  N.Y.,  is  leading 
a  Youth  Evangelism  Service 
team  to  Honduras.  She  is 
leading  the  team  to  Sweden. 
Also  missing  from  the  pho- 
tograph is  Wendell  Esben- 
shade,  New  Holland,  Pa.,  who 
is  going  to  Sweden. 

•  New  appointments: 

James  Histand,  business  man- 
ager, Goshen  (Ind.)  College. 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

Jane  Stoltzfus  Buller  was  or- 
dained on  June  8  at  Walnut 
Hill  Mennonite  Church, 
Goshen,  Ind. 

Terry  Deiner  was  ordained  as 
minister  of  counseling  and 
pastoral  care  at  Clinton 


Frame  Mennonite  Church, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  on  June  8. 
Esther  Lanting  began  as  lead 
pastor  at  Hudson  Lake  Men- 
nonite Church,  Goshen,  Ind., 
on  June  9.  She  will  be  in- 
stalled and  licensed  on  July 
20. 

Jeffrey  Kauffman  was  licensed 
as  associate  minister  at  First 
Mennonite  Church,  Middle- 
bury,  Ind.,  on  June  15. 

Mary  Ann  Shreiner  was  licensed 
as  minister  of  senior  adults  at 
Clinton  Frame  Mennonite 
Church  on  June  8. 

David  Sutter  began  as  overseer 
at  Hudson  Lake  Mennonite 
Church,  Goshen,  Ind.,  on  June 
1. 

Aldine  Thomas  was  licensed  as 
minister  of  visitation  at  Clin- 
ton Frame  Mennonite  Church 
on  June  8. 

•  Coming  events: 

Youth  sponsor  resource  day, 
Amigo  Centre,  Sturgis,  Mich., 
Sept.  13.  Designed  for  youth 
sponsors  and  pastors  to  gain 
direction  in  their  work.  Con- 
tact: Amigo  Centre,  616  651- 
2811. 

Bethaus,  Meetinghouse,  Church, 
an  international  conference 
on  architecture  of  Anabaptist- 
Mennonite  worship  spaces, 
Mennonite  Heritage  Center, 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  Oct.  16-18. 
Includes  three  public 
evening  programs,  daytime 
sessions,  and  a  bus  tour  of 
significant  regional  meeting- 
houses. Presenters  include 
John  Janzen,  Leonard  Gross, 
John  Ruth,  and  Phyllis  Pell- 
man  Good.  Contact:  215  256- 
3020. 

Celebrating  40  years  at  Amigo, 
Amigo  Centre,  Sturgis,  Mich., 
Oct.  24-26.  Includes  stories 
from  Amigo  Centre's  40-year 
history.  Contact:  Amigo  Cen- 
tre, 616  651-2811. 

•  New  books: 

Seventy  Times  Seven:  the  Power 
of  Forgiveness  by  Johann 
Christoph  Arnold  tells  the  sto- 
ries of  people  who  have  been 
victims  of  crime,  abuse,  big- 
otry, and  war.  They  speak 
about  how  they  found  the 
strength  to  forgive.  Available 
from  Plough  Publishing 
House,  800  521-8011. 

Voices  of  the  Voiceless  by 
Michelle  Tooley  focuses  on  in- 
justices suffered  by  women  in 
Guatemala  and  pleads  for  a 
justice  encompassing  all  who 
suffer.  Tooley  interprets  the 
agony  and  drama  of  Guate- 
malan history  through  theo- 
logical reflection.  Available 
from  Herald  Press,  800  245- 
7894. 


•  Job  openings: 

Administrator,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  High  School. 
Qualifications  include  ability 
to  facilitate  multicultural  ed- 
ucation; public  relations,  de- 
velopment, and  marketing 
skills;  ability  to  supervise 
personnel  and  manage  facili- 
ties; and  strong  planning, 
communication,  and  execu- 
tive skills.  Advance  degree  re- 
quired. School  opens  Septem- 
ber 1998.  Nominations  and 
applications  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  Lynn  Parks,  Admin- 
istrative Assistant,  Philadel- 
phia Mennonite  High  School, 
PO  Box  28423,  Philadelphia, 
PA  19149. 

Exercise  physiologist,  Menno 
Haven  Inc.,  Chambersburg, 
Pa.  Responsibilities  include 
implementing  and  coordinat- 
ing an  exercise  program  for 
elderly  residents.  Qualifica- 
tions include  bachelors  de- 
gree, communication  skills, 
and  experience  interacting 
with  older  people.  Graduate 
degree  in  exercise  physiology 
or  related  field  and  certifica- 
tion as  an  Exercise  Specialist 
by  the  American  College  of 
Sports  and  Medicine  pre- 
ferred. Send  cover  letter  in- 
cluding salary  expectations 
and  resume  to  Human  Re- 
sources Department,  Menno 
Haven  Inc.,  1427  Philadel- 
phia Ave.,  Chambersburg,  PA 
17201. 

Industrial  arts  instructor,  Sha- 
lom Christian  Academy, 
Chambersburg,  Pa.  Middle 
and  high  school  position.  Con- 
tact: 717  375-2223  or  717  375- 
2224. 

Math  and  science  teacher,  Holly 
Grove  Christian  School,  West- 
over,  Md.  High  school  upper- 
level  position  for  1997-98 
school  year.  Send  resume  to 
Holly  Grove  Christian  School, 
7317  Mennonite  Church  Rd., 
Westover,  MD  21871. 

Mennonite  Foundation  repre- 
sentative, Mennonite  Mutual 
Aid.  Position  for  central  re- 
gion (Ohio,  western  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Michigan)  re- 
quires travel.  Qualifications 
include  CFP  or  other  profes- 
sional designation  and  expe- 
rience in  planned  giving,  in- 
vestment principles,  and  in- 
surance products.  Fax  letter 
of  interest  with  resume  to 
Human  Resources  Depart- 
ment at  219  533-5264  or  mail 
to  MMA,  PO  Box  483, 
Goshen, IN  46527. 

Nursing  home  administrator, 
Virginia  Mennonite  Retire- 
ment Community,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.  Responsibilities  in- 
clude administration  and 


management  of  ]'J.<i  bed  '  >ak 
Lea  nursing  facility;  ensuring 
compliance  with  standards 
and  regulations  is  the  prima- 
ry responsibility.  Qualifica- 
tions include  three  years  man- 
agement experience.  Send  re- 
sume to  VMRC  Center,  1501 
Virginia  Ave.,  Harrisonburg, 
VA  22801. 

•  Change  of  address: 

Ed  and  Kathrine  Rempel,  418 
Hackberry  Dr.,  Colorado 
Springs,  CO  80911. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  of 
Honduras  (Comite  Central 
Menonita),  Apartado  2720, 
San  Pedro  Sula,  Honduras. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Barrville,  Reedsville,  Pa.:  J. 

Loren  and  Wanda  Yoder. 

Bossier,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.: 
Justin  Garber,  Douglas  Hess, 
Jenise  Johns,  Christine  Min- 
nich,  Michael  Minnich,  Paul 
Roth,  and  Donovan  Tann. 

First,  Iowa  City,  Iowa:  Dave 
Hochstetler,  Jan  Hochstetler, 
and  Joshua  Miller. 

First,  Kitchener,  Ont.:  Helen 
Brenneman,  Mary  Klug,  Tom 
Leenders,  Desiree  Lichty, 
Trevor  Lichty,  Sarah  Pinnell, 
and  Kila  Reimer. 

Gulfhaven,  Gulfport,  Miss.: 
William  Smith. 

Inter-Mennonite  Fellow- 
ship, Hesston,  Kan.:  Daniel 
Buller,  Shannon  Derksen, 
Kerry  Grosch,  Tom  and  Bev- 
erly Hoskins,  Andy  Litwiller, 
Ami  Miller,  Leslie  Miller, 
Vaughn  Miller,  LuAnn  Nulf, 
Matthew  Schmidt,  Robert 
and  Jeanine  Stahly,  and  Roni 
Walker. 

Homestead,  Fla.:  Donna  Geib. 

Lockport,  Stryker,  Ohio: 
Mark  Miller  and  Wendy 
Miller. 

Maple  Grove,  Belleville,  Pa.: 

Earl  and  Peggy  Yoder  and 
Tim  and  Deena  Mateer. 

Shore,  Shipshewana,  Ind.: 
Duane  and  Stephanie  Sharp. 

Warwick  River,  Newport 
News,  Va.:  Elena  Delk, 
James  Ericson,  Mary  Ericson, 
Ramon  Lebron,  Donatien  Mu- 
lamba,  Theresa  Mulamba, 
Paul  Mulamba,  Rebecca  Mu- 
lamba, Leon  Mulamba,  Nicole 
Mulamba,  and  Richard  Sie- 
bels. 

Washington  (D.C.)  Commu- 
nity Fellowship:  Greg  Bay- 
lor, Valerie  Fant,  Mike  Moyer, 
Dan  Scott,  Shelly  Ten  Napel. 
Eric  and  Sara  Epp,  and  Amv 
Walthall. 

Yellow  Creek,  Goshen,  Ind.: 
Don  and  Mary  Pettifor. 
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BIRTHS 


Amstutz,  Janette  Roth  and 
Neil,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Jesse 
Peter  (third  child),  June  24. 

Bergey,  Kristine  R.  Kulp  and 
James  T.,  Green  Lane,  Pa., 
Katelyn  Amanda  (second 
child),  June  20. 

Brubacher,  Cynthia  Hersh- 
berger  and  Mark,  St.  Jacobs, 
Ont.,  Courtney  Ann  (second 
child),  June  18. 

Byler,  Sandy  Hertzler  and 
Kevin,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
(twins)  Abby  Lynn  and  Sara 
Marie  (first  and  second  chil- 
dren), May  27. 

Cashdollar,  Joan  Mooberry 
and  Jim,  Morton,  111.,  Kyle 
Reid  (fifth  child),  June  26. 

Gibson,  Judy  Witmer  and 
Grant,  Etobicoke,  Ont., 
Mason  Lynn  (first  child),  June 
17. 

Gongwer,  Judi  Beck  and  Steve, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Marjory  Celia 
(third  child),  June  21. 

Hartz,  Karen  Yoder  and  Owen, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Anthony 
Owen  (third  child),  June  25. 

Hertzler,  Kathy  Weaver  and 
Randy,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Nicho- 
las Daniel  (second  child),  June 
19. 

Houston,  Shelly  Craig  and 
Michael,  Lumberton,  Miss., 
Brandon  Scott  Craig  (second 
child),  Apr.  18. 

Hunt,  Charlene  Cain  and 
Jamie,  Greenwood,  Del., 
Kenna  Cherie  (second  child). 
May  12. 

Kastner,  Marcia  Roth  and 
Chris,  Baden,  Ont.,  Cole 
(third  child),  Jan.  3. 

Lehman,  Beth  Noll  and  J.  An- 
drew, Manheim,  Pa.,  Jessica 
Marie  (first  child),  June  9. 

Lehman,  Connie  Boughner  and 
Delbert,  Dalton,  Ohio,  Rosetta 
Marie  (fifth  child),  June  28. 

Martin,  Debra  Fouk  and  Galen, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Sarah  Nicole 
(second  child),  June  5. 

Nisly,  Cindy  Siebert  and  Jeff, 
New  Fairfield,  Conn., 
Nathaniel  Eric  (third  child), 
June  19. 

Peachey,  Marty  Miller  and 
Leon,  Allensville,  Pa.,  Colin 
Lee  (first  child).  May  12. 

Pelkey  Landes,  Tana  Pelkey 
and  Craig  Landes,  Perkasie, 
Pa.,  Elena  Celeste  (first 
child),  June  27. 

Ricer,  Jolene  Bixler  and  Ed, 
Orrville,  Ohio,  Britney  Jolene 
(first  child),  June  19. 

Schell,  Dawn  Detweiler  and 
Scott,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Chris- 
tian Alexander  (first  child), 
July  1. 

Snyder,  Jacky  Gascho  and  Jeff, 
Elmira,  Ont.,  Blaire  Victoria 
(first  child),  Mar.  10. 


Stauffer,  Dena  Yoder  and  Kurt, 
Belleville,  Pa.,  Zachary  James 
(first  child),  Apr.  8. 

Wallace,  Sheila  Metzger  and 
Paul,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  Nathan 
William  (second  child),  June 
13. 

Zakrajsek,  Crystal  and  Bill, 
Endicott,  N.Y.,  Noah  Jacob 
(second  child),  Mar.  25. 


MARRIAGES 


Baker-Meyer:  Jeanette  Baker, 
St.  Jacobs,  Ont.  (St.  Jacobs), 
and  Jody  Meyer,  Waterloo, 
Ont.  (Baptist),  May  31,  by 
Harold  Hildebrand  Schlegel. 

Birdsong-Kelley:  Brian  Bird- 
song,  Mattoon,  111.  (Southern 
Baptist),  and  Joan  Kelley, 
Gibson  City,  111.  (East  Bend), 
June  21,  by  James  E. 
Horsch. 

Carpenter-Fleming:  Nalene 
Carpenter,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
(Byerland),  and  Scott  Flem- 
ing, Grove  City,  Pa.  (Presby- 
terian), June  21,  by  Ernest  M. 
Hess. 

Garber-Troyer:  Lisa  Garber, 
Goshen,  Ind.  (Yellow  Creek), 
and  Jay  Troyer,  Goshen,  Ind. 
(Nappanee  Missionary),  June 
21,  by  Dave  Engbrecht. 

Hull-Shigaki:  Chris  Hull, 
Gainesville,  Fla.,  and  Cheryl 
Shigaki,  Columbia,  Mo.  (Em- 
manuel), June  21,  by  Heidi 
Regier  Kreider. 

Loss-Miller:  Michelle  Loss, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa  (East  Union), 
and  Matthew  Miller,  Kalona, 
Iowa  (Kalona),  June  14,  by 
Scott  Swartzendruber. 

Schmucker-Showalter:  Lisa 
Schmucker,  Syracuse,  Ind. 
(North  Main  Street),  and 
Brian  Showalter,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.  (First),  June  21,  by 
Ken  Bontreger. 


DEATHS 


Brunner,  Mamie  L.  Koch,  93, 
Tremont,  111.  Born:  Nov.  28, 
1903,  to  Peter  and  Elizabeth 
Gerstner  Koch.  Died:  June 
21,  1997,  East  Peoria,  111. 
Survivors — daughter:  Joyce 
Frey;  2  grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  John  W.  Brunner 
(husband).  Funeral:  June  24, 
First  Mennonite  Church  of 
Morton,  by  Doane  Brubaker. 
Burial:  Mount  Hope  Ceme- 
tery. 

Dellinger,  Helen  Mae 
Ziegler,  93,  Ephrata,  Pa. 
Born:  Apr.  14,  1904,  Millers- 
ville,  Pa.,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Raymond  Ziegler.  Died:  June 
19,  1997,  Ephrata.  Pa.  Sur- 


vivors— son:  Robert  Kauff- 
man;  3  grandchildren,  one 
great-grandchild.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Walter  M.  Del- 
linger  (second  husband)  and 
Paul  Sandoe  (first  husband). 
Congregational  membership: 
Charlotte  Street  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral:  June  23, 
Gundel  Funeral  Home,  by 
Leon  Miller  and  Larry 
Wenger.  Burial:  Mellinger 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Detweiler,  Florence  D. 
Gehman,  97,  Sellersville,  Pa. 
Born:  Sept.  16,  1899,  Bloom- 
ing Glen,  Pa.,  to  Allen  and 
Sue  Derstine  Gehman.  Died: 
June  14,  1997,  W.  Rockhill 
Twp.,  Pa.,  of  a  myocardial  in- 
farction. Survivors — children: 
Verna  G.  Garges,  Betty  Jane 
Moyer,  J.  Clyde;  7  grandchil- 
dren, 13  great-grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Ephraim  M. 
Detweiler  (husband)  and  Clif- 
ford (son).  Funeral  and  burial: 
June  17,  Blooming  Glen  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  David  A. 
Stevens  and  Benjamin  S. 
Stutzman. 

Dixon,  David  Clem,  60, 
Philadelphia,  Miss.  Born:  Oct. 
22,  1936,  Philadelphia,  Miss., 
to  Jim  and  Sarah  Dixon.  Died: 
June  2,  1997,  Meridian,  Miss., 
of  cancer.  Survivors — brother 
and  sister:  Linwood,  Mabel 
Wilson.  Funeral:  June  6, 
Pearl  River  Mennonite 
Church,  by  D.  Glenn  Myers. 
Burial:  Phillips  Cemetery. 

Egli,  Chris  R.  Sr.,  73,  Metamo- 
ra,  111.  Born:  Oct.  13,  1923, 
Shelbyville,  111.,  to  Ruben  and 
Matilla  Eigsti  Egli.  Died: 
June  18,  1997.  Survivors — 
wife:  Fayetta  Flynn  Egli;  chil- 
dren: Kathleen  Lear,  Randy, 
Chris  R.  Jr.,  Steve;  brothers 
and  sister:  Ben,  Glenn,  John, 
Jeanette  Viets;  6  grandchil- 
dren, 2  great-grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Christina 
(daughter).  Funeral:  June  23, 
Metamora  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Robert  Nolt  and  Christy 
Christner.  Burial:  Hickory 
Point  Cemetery. 

Fielitz,  Gaylord  D.,  82,  Arch- 
bold,  Ohio.  Born:  Jan.  17, 
1915,  Stryker,  Ohio,  to  John 
and  Verna  Graber  Fielitz. 
Died:  June  18,  1997,  Wau- 
seon,  Ohio.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: Ron,  Lynn,  Susan  Math- 
ew;  brothers  and  sister:  Dale, 
Archie,  John,  Orpha  Klopfen- 
stein;  6  grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Martha  Grieser 
Fielitz  (wife).  Funeral  and 
burial:  June  21,  Lockport 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Allen 
G.  Rutter. 

Frank,  Henrv  W.,  92,  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.  Born:  Oct.  5,  1904, 
Manheim  Twp.,  Pa.,  to  Phares 


N.  and  Ellen  Weidman  Frank. 
Died:  June  27,  1997,  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.  Survivors — children: 
Richard,  Donald,  Mildred  H. 
Groff;  brother:  Irvin  W.;  11 
grandchildren,  28  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Alverda  Frank  (wife).  Fu- 
neral: June  30,  Mount  Joy 
Mennonite  Church,  by  A.  Don 
Augsburger,  Dorcas  Martzall, 
and  Elizabeth  Nissley.  Burial: 
Kraybill  Mennonite  Ceme- 
tery. 

Graham,  Ralph  G.,  86.  Born: 
Oct.  21,  1910,  Paradise  Twp., 
Pa.,  to  George  Y.  and  Lottie 
Althouse  Graham.  Died:  June 
16,  1997,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Pre- 
deceased by:  Kathryn  Den- 
linger  Graham  (wife).  Funer- 
al: June  19,  Kinzer  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Roy  Bucher,  Paul 
Clark,  Jay  Meek,  and  John 
Thomas.  Burial:  Strasburg 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Grasse,  Dennis  J.,  39,  Edson, 
Alta.  Born:  Aug.  16,  1957, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  to  Alvin  and 
Ruth  Grasse.  Died:  Apr.  16, 
1997,  Edson,  Alta.,  of  a  heart 
attack.  Survivors — wife:  Jan- 
ice Bowman  Grasse;  children: 
Todd,  Beth  Anne;  parents; 
brother  and  sisters:  Lowell, 
Carolyn  Bachman,  Marilyn 
Grasse-Brubaker,  Susan  Stin- 
son,  Mary  Anne  Owerko,  Miri- 
am Kunz.  Congregational 
membership:  Edson  Menno- 
nite Church.  Funeral:  Apr.  22, 
Royal  Canadian  Legion,  by 
Bob  Crosland.  Burial:  Edson 
Cemetery. 

Horst,  Louida  Reitzel,  93,  St. 
Jacobs,  Ont.  Born:  July  12, 
1903,  Waterloo  County,  Ont., 
to  Addison  and  Barbara  Koch 
Reitzel.  Died:  June  5,  1997, 
Stratford,  Ont.,  of  cancer.  Pre- 
deceased by:  Amos  F.  Horst 
(husband).  Funeral  and  buri- 
al: June  8,  St.  Jacobs  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Harold  Hilde- 
brand Schlegel. 

King,  Sanford  L.,  44, 
Coatesville,  Pa.  Born:  Apr.  3, 
1953,  Coatesville,  Pa.,  to  John 
W.  and  Adeline  Nafziger 
King.  Died:  June  17,  1997, 
Coatesville,  Pa.,  of  diabetes 
complications.  Survivors — 
brother  and  sisters:  Fred, 
Carolyn  Runyon,  Pat  Schrock. 
Funeral  and  burial:  June  20, 
Sandy  Hill  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Omer  E.  King, 
Andy  Leatherman,  Melville 
Nafziger,  and  Clair  Umble. 

Knicely,  Ruby  Virginia 
Burkholder,  78,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.  Born:  June  26,  1918, 
Rockingham  County,  Va.,  to 
Herman  and  Annie  Good 
Burkholder.  Died:  June  1, 
1997,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  Sur- 
vivors— husband:  Frank  S. 
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All  keyed  up.  Harrisonburg,  Va.  (EMU) — Stephen  Sachs  of  Eastern  Mennonite  Universi- 
ty's music  department  tackles  an  exacting  excerpt  from  Schubert's  "Wanderfantasie"  dur- 
ing an  open  rehearsal  with  the  orchestra  at  the  annual  Shenandoah  Valley  Bach  Festival. 
The  fifth  festival  of  its  kind,  the  event  drew  some  4,500  singers,  instrumentalists,  and  au- 
dience members  to  the  EMU  campus  on  June  15-22.  In  addition  to  music  by  Johann  Sebas- 
tian Bach,  the  festival  featured  works  of  Franz  Schubert  on  the  occasion  of  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  the  Austrian  composer's  birth.  Ken  Nafziger,  professor  of  music  at  EMU,  was 
music  director  and  conductor. 

The  festival  opened  with  a  youth  orchestra  concert  and  ended  in  a  series  of  major  concerts 
on  June  22.  In  between  were  orchestra  and  choir  rehearsals  open  to  the  public,  a  Bach  bou- 
tique with  handcrafted  art,  films,  and  free  chamber  music  concerts  in  the  town  square.  Dis- 
tinctives  of  this  year's  festival  included  "opera  for  kids"  and  a  performance  of  "A  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream."  A  Sunday  morning  Leipzig  worship  service — modeled  after  the  18th 
century  services  at  St.  Thomas  Church  in  Leipzig,  Germany,  where  Bach  provided  music — 
drew  more  than  600  participants. 

Next  year's  event,  "Bach  and  Music  of  the  Americas,"  will  be  held  June  14-21. 


Knicely;  son:  Fred  J.;  broth- 
ers: Charles,  William,  and 
Franklin  Burkholder;  3 
grandchildren.  Funeral  and 
burial:  June  3,  Weavers  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Joseph 
Shenk,  Edith  Shenk,  and 
James  Stauffer. 
Landes,  Wilson  S.,  87,  Sell- 
ersville,  Pa.  Born:  Feb.  11, 
1910,  Skippack  Twp.,  Pa.,  to 
Henry  T.  and  Lizzie  Smith 
Landes.  Died:  June  14, 
1997,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  of 
coronary  artery  disease. 
Survivors — wife:  Esther  K. 
Ruth  Landes;  daughters: 
Gladys  Bruzas,  Beatrice 
Ruth,  Dorothy  Stover, 
Elaine  Weiler;  brother  and 


sister:  Jonathan,  Mae 
Krieble;  8  grandchildren,  6 
great-grandchildren,  2  step- 
grandchildren,  4  stepgreat- 
grandchildren.  Memorial 
service:  June  23,  Blooming 
Glen  Mennonite  Church,  by 
David  A.  Stevens  and  Ben- 
jamin S.  Stutzman.  Body  do- 
nated for  medical  research. 
Lehman,  Kenneth,  88, 
Davidsville,  Pa.  Born:  Aug. 
15,  1908,  Somerset  County, 
Pa.,  to  John  J.  and  Bertha 
Rhodes  Lehmam.  Died:  June 
4,  1997,  Davidsville,  Pa.,  of 
cancer.  Survivors — children: 
Esther  Souder,  Erma  Blough, 
Willard,  Elmira  David;  broth- 
er: James;  13  grandchildren, 


15  great-grandchildren.  Pre- 
deceased by:  Pearl  Eash 
Lehman  (wife).  Funeral:  June 
7,  Kaufman  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Donald  D.  Sharp 
and  Elvin  Holsopple.  Burial: 
Thomas  Mennonite  Cemetery. 
Martin,  Mary  Ann  Westfall, 
99,  Elmira,  Ont.  Born:  Nov. 
30,  1897,  Woolwich  Twp., 
Ont.,  to  William  and  Cather- 
ine Sauder  Westfall.  Died: 
Apr.  15,  1997,  Cambridge, 
Ont.,  of  cancer.  Survivors — 
children:  Lucinda  Bolger, 
Urias,  Mary  Ann  Metzger, 
Nelson,  Abner;  stepchildren: 
Lorne,  Inez  Albrecht;  23 
grandchildren,  35  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 


by:  David  B.  Martin  (second 
husband)  and  Nelson  Martin 
(first  husband).  Funeral  and 
burial:  Apr.  18,  Elmira  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Dale  R. 
Bauman. 
May,  Carroll  Benjamin,  51, 
Broadway,  Va.  Born:  Feb.  4, 
1946,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  to 
David  Lewis  and  Goldie  Dove 
May.  Died:  June  22,  1997, 
Strasburg,  Va.  Survivor — 
brother:  Gerald  M.  Funeral 
and  burial:  June  25,  Zion 
Mennonite  Church,  by 
Richard  Early  and  Harvey 
Yoder. 

Neuschwander,  Del  Emry,  76, 

Harrisburg,  Ore.  Born:  May 
13,  1921,  Harrisburg,  Ore.,  to 
Emry  and  Lydia  Neuschwan- 
der. Died:  May  13,  1997,  Har- 
risburg, Ore.  Survivors — wife: 
Catherine  Scheffel  Neu- 
schwander; children:  Florence 
Ellen,  Delene  Gehrke,  Duane, 
Leon,  Noel,  Galen;  brother 
and  sister:  Loras,  Merline 
Miller;  7  grandchildren.  Pre- 
deceased by:  Florence  Kropf 
Neuschwander  (first  wife). 
Funeral  and  burial:  May  16, 
Fairview  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Al  Burkey  and  Clarence 
Gerig. 

Phenneger,  Ethel  Mae,  91, 

Lancaster,  Pa.  Born:  Jan.  13, 
1906,  Salisburg  Twp.,  Pa.,  to 
George  and  Susan  M.  Charles 
Phenneger.  Died:  May  26, 
1997,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Congre- 
gational membership:  Char- 
lotte Street  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral:  May  29, 
Lancaster  Mennonite  Home, 
by  A.  Don  Augsburger.  Burial: 
Hershey's  Mennonite  Ceme- 
tery. 

Smith,  J.  Harold,  89,  Ashe- 
ville,  N.C.  Born:  Mar.  24, 
1908,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  to  J. 
B.  and  Lena  Brukhart  Smith. 
Died:  June  17,  1997.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Gertrude  Smith; 
children:  Harold  R.,  Lynn  E., 
Amy  Dietz;  sisters:  Ruth 
Brunk,  Mabel  Brenneman, 
Evelyn  Schlosser;  5  grandchil- 
dren. Memorial  service:  June 
19,  Givens  Estates  Retire- 
ment Community.  Burial:  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Mich. 

Zeager,  Glenn  S.,  71,  Lititz, 
Pa.  Born:  May  8,  1926,  Eliza- 
bethtown,  Pa.,  to  Lehman  and 
Parthene  Steel  Zeager.  Died: 
June  14,  1997,  Lititz,  Pa.,  of 
heart  failure.  Survivors — 
wife:  Florence  Good  Zeager; 
brother:  Donald.  Congrega- 
tional membership:  Lititz 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
and  burial:  June  18,  Good's 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Lind- 
sey  Robinson,  Dennis  Ernest, 
Donald  Good,  and  John  Kray- 
bill. 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


Gatorade  knows: 

'Some  religions  are  practiced  seven  days  a  week9 


I've  heard  it  in  many  a  sermon.  It's  been 
voiced  often  in  Sunday  school  discussion:  Faith 
is  not  a  Sunday-only  trapping.  To  mean  any- 
thing, it  should  be  lived  seven  days  a  week. 

Where  I  didn't  expect  to  find  that  belief 
identified  was  in  a  full-page  advertisement  in 
Bicycling  magazine.  But  there  it  was,  in  both 
the  July  and  August  issues,  in  four  colors:  a 
well-tanned  bicycler,  on  a  long  ride,  thoroughly 
enjoying  himself.  Across  the  center  of  the  page, 
right  below  where  his  arms  rested  on  "comfort 
bars,"  were  these  words:  "Some  religions  are 
practiced  seven  days  a  week." 

It  was  not  an  ad  for  a  church.  The  sponsor 
does  not  even  claim  to  be  a  religious  orga- 
nization— at  least  not  in  conventional  terms.  It 
was  Gatorade  that  threw  big  bucks  into  this 
ad — hoping,  I  suspect,  to  become  identified  with 
the  energy  athletes  put  into  their  sport. 

This  blending  of  the  dedication  evident  in 
recreation  and  the  fervor  that  should  be  part  of 
religion  won't  surprise  the  spouses  of  many 
bicyclers  I  know,  including  my  wife.  For  years 
now  she's  put  up  with  my  poring  through 
catalogues;  then  I  spend  money  on  just  the 
right  gearing,  cyclometer,  shorts,  or  shoes  to 
keep  me  riding.  Usually  she's  tolerant,  even 
bemused.  Once  in  a  while  she  can't  help  ex- 
claiming: "Three  hours  on  a  bicycle!"  What  she 
doesn't  add  is:  At  your  age! 

1.  I  suppose  I  should  know  better — some- 
times. I  have  thought  about  how  bicycling  can 
utterly  consume  me.  I  plot  when  in  the  day  I 
can  get  in  my  ride.  I  keep  records  of  the  ones  I 
do  take.  And  if  I  don't  get  my  bicycling  "fix" 
fairly  regularly,  I  find  myself  growing  sullen, 
getting  depressed,  becoming  difficult  to  live  and 
work  with. 

"Does  my  faith,  my  Christian  walk,  consume 
me  as  much?"  I  ask.  "Can  I  lose  myself  in 
thoughts  of  God,  of  God's  great  design  to  bring 
me  to  salvation?  Can  I  plot  and  scheme  to  bring 
that  good  news  to  others  with  the  same  dedica- 
tion that  I  bring  to  bicycle  riding?" 

2.  Apparently  that  kind  of  dedication  to  one's 
faith  is  becoming  rarer  these  days,  at  least  in 
North  America.  It's  infrequent  enough  to  make 


Gatorade  decide  to  build  an  ad  campaign 
around  it.  Companies  like  this  often  use  the 
odd,  the  uncommon,  or  the  extraordinary  to 
capture  attention.  For  Gatorade,  people  who 
consistently  practice  their  religion  must  be 
among  these. 

The  company  just  may  be  on  to  something. 
Throughout  the  years,  I've  occasionally  found 
myself  on  extended  bicycle  rides  that  involve 
weekends.  It  used  to  be  that  on  Sunday 
mornings  (except  for  before  and  after  church),  I 
had  the  road  to  myself.  These  days  there  seems 
to  be  more  traffic  clogging  the  highways  then 
than  at  any  other  time  of  the  week.  I've 
concluded  church  is  the  safest  place  to  be  on 
Sunday  morning. 

3.  Suppose  more  and  more  of  us  agreed  that 
we  need  to  practice  our  religion  consistently — 
on  Sunday,  on  every  other  day  of  the  week. 
Suppose  we  really  did  practice  what  we  preach. 
Then  if  Gatorade  did  ads  about  Christians, 
what  would  they  look  like? 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions'  Media  Minis- 
tries tried  it  a  couple  of  years  ago  with  a  Men- 
nonite. The  ad  showed  a  shirtless,  tanned,  well- 
built  man  in  bib  overalls,  obviously  building 
something.  "Muscular  Christianity"  was  the 
title  of  the  campaign. 

A  lot  of  us  Mennonites  were  incensed.  "Sex- 
ist, cheap,  crude,"  we  complained.  Some  outside 
the  church  expressed  interest  in  who  we  are, 
though  how  many  lives  were  changed  by  the  ad 
campaign  is  difficult  to  determine. 

So  what  should  a  Christian  look  like?  For 
whatever  we  thought  of  the  "Muscular  Chris- 
tianity" ad,  it  was  on  to  the  same  thing  the 
Gatorade  ad  hints  at:  Christians  should  be 
people  who  put  faith  into  practice,  consistently, 
day  after  day,  with  dedication  and  passion. 

"Rain  or  shine,  hot  or  cold,  mile  after  reli- 
gious mile — nothing  keeps  you  going  better 
than  Gatorade."  So  says  this  sports  drink  ad  in 
small  print  at  the  bottom.  While  we  have  the 
right  to  disagree  with  Gatorade's  promise,  one 
thing  is  certain — the  more  religion  we  put  into 
our  miles,  the  sooner  Gatorade  won't  find  such 
dedication  a  rarity  around  which  to  build  an 
advertising  campaign. — jlp 
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TTze  message  that  our  earth  is  sending  us  is  not  an 
encouraging  one;  there  is  so  much  that  needs  to  be 
done  to  take  care  of  creation.  It  all  begins,  however, 
with  cultivating  an  appreciation  for  the  earth  and 
its  riches  in  both  ourselves  and  in  our  children. 


ALSO  IN  THIS  ISSUE 

John  Fast: 

Will  criticism  drive  young 
entrepreneurs  from  the  church? 


GC  delegates  agree  denomination 
should  be  called  'Mennonite  Church' 


6 


9 


IN-MI  delegates  back  decision 

to  discipline  two  churches  10 


The  earth  is  more  to  God 
than  scenery  for  humans 

Faulty  theology  has  too  often  led  Chris- 
tians not  to  value  non-human  creation 
for  its  own  sake,  and  it  has  led  to  an 
indifference  to  our  own  global  habitat. 


While  hiking  on  a  path  near  the  lake  one 
August  morning,  I  came  upon  a 
spider's  web.  It  was  enormous — at 
least  three  feet  across.  Dewdrops  hung  on  the 
threads  like  tiny  ornaments.  The  sunrise 
caught  the  droplets  and  set  the  filaments 
sparkling  like  a  chandelier.  I  sat  down  to  stare 
reverently  as  if  in  an  art  gallery  or  a  cathedral. 

You  can't  touch  any  part  of  a  spider's  web 
without  moving  every  other  part.  All  parts  are 
connected.  Our  earth  is  such  a  web.  Because 
the  earth  is  a  closed  system,  touching  any  part 
of  it  directly  or  indirectly  affects  every  other 
part.  Everything  is  interconnected. 

Today  that  planetary  web  is  sending  us  an 
SOS.  In  the  language  of  Romans  8,  it's  the 
sound  of  groaning. 

More  specifically,  the  groan  sounds  like  this: 
Mount  Fuji  in  Japan  is  estimated  to  have  over 
1,000  tons  of  loose  trash  on  its  majestic  lees, 
the  fall-out  of  tourists.  The  celebrated  moun- 
tain of  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun  has  become 
a  dump  in  the  sky. 

The  SOS  is  being  sent  by  dolphins  beaching 
themselves  on  ocean  shorelines,  by  the 
melting  polar  ice  caps  and  rising  tides  caused 
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When  Christians  confess  God  as  Crea- 
tor, we  describe  a  role  in  which  humans 
are  but  one  of  an  array  of  species  in  each 
of  which  God  unequivocally  delights. 


by  the  greenhouse  effect,  and  by  a  ghost  town 
in  Missouri  condemned  because  of  dioxin-laced 
asphalt  in  the  streets.  It's  being  sent  by  sy- 
ringes washed  up  on  New  Jersey  beaches,  by 
supermarkets  on  Long  Island  where  two  full 
aisles  of  bottled  water  are  empty  a  few  hours 
after  the  stores  open,  and  by  traces  of  toxic 
chemicals  that  are  regular- 
ly discovered  in  nursing 
mothers'  breast  milk.  The 
message  is  clear:  creation 
is  experiencing  pain. 

Everything  goes  some- 
where— that's  the 
thesis  of  The  Closing 
Circle  by  Barry  Commoner. 
Written  in  the  early  1970s, 
it  was  an  attempted  wake- 
up  call  to  that  generation. 
What  is  placed  in  the 
Dumpster,  the  ocean,  or  the 
landfill  may  be  out  of  sight 
and  mind,  but  it  is  not  out 
of  existence.  Nothing  disap- 
pears. Because  everything  is 
connected,  things  often  end 
up  in  one  form  or  another 
affecting  people  who  did  not 
cause  the  pollution.  Air- 
borne industrial  emissions 
in  Chicago  kill  forests  and 
lakes  in  Ontario.  Nuclear 
pollutants  from  the  reactor  meltdown  at 
Chernobyl  cause  radiation  illnesses  in  Scan- 
danavia. 

Just  as  the  environmental  crisis  knows  no 
international  boundaries,  so  it  knows  no  gen- 
eration gaps.  Lester  Brown,  president  of  The 
Worldwatch  Institute,  says,  "We  have  not  in- 
herited the  earth  from  our  ancestors;  we  are 
borrowing  it  from  our  children."  Chief  Seattle, 
Native  American  tribal  leader  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  said  it  so  clearly  in  1854:  "All 
things  are  connected."  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  one  endangered  species. 

Until  recently,  however,  care  for  the  environ 
ment  has  not  been  a  Christian  issue.  That  is 
partly  because  it  never  had  to  be;  the  earth 
seemed  unlimited  in  its  ability  to  absorb  civili- 
zation. Yet  the  reasons  for  the  traditional 
ambiguity  of  the  church  toward  the  natural 
world  are  much  deeper.  They  are,  in  fact,  theo- 
logical reasons  that  involve  an  understanding 
of  creation  that  leads  many  Christians  to  table 
the  environmental  agenda. 


These  are  four  major  beliefs,  acknowledged 
or  unacknowledged: 

1.  The  "otherness"  view  of  humankind.  This 
is  the  belief  that  persons  are  essentially  differ- 
entiated from  and  superior  to  the  rest  of  cre- 
ation. 

2.  The  "dominion"  view  of  humankind's 
role.  This  is  the  belief 
that  the  command  in 
Gen.  1:28  to  "subdue 
the  earth"  grants  im- 
punitive  and  unlimit- 
ed license  to  people  to 
use  and  use  up  the 
created  order  however 
they  choose. 

3.  The  "background 
scenery"  view  of 
nature.  This  is  the 
belief  that  the  ex- 
clusive meaning  of 
existence  is  located  in 
the  redemptive  drama 
between  God  and 
human  beings.  Thus, 
the  natural  order  has 
no  value  other  than  as 
the  stage  and  props  for 
this  drama. 

4.  The  "no-need-to- 
care-for-the-tem- 
porary"  view.  This 
belief  begins  with  the 

surmise  that  the  environmental  crisis  is  a  sign 
of  the  end-times.  The  belief  continues  by 
claiming  that,  although  the  end  is  near,  before 
the  environmental  situation  becomes  bad 
enough  to  threaten  large  numbers  of  Chris- 
tians, Jesus  will  return  and  God  will  remove  all 
the  Christians  from  their  toxic  habitat. 
Therefore,  since  Christians  will  be  ultimately 
saved  out  of  the  environment,  there  is  no  need 
to  care  for  it  to  any  significant  degree. 

Each  of  these  views  demonstrates  the 
historical  Christian  inability  to  value 
nonhuman  creation  for  its  own  sake. 
Each  contributes  to  indifference  to  our  global 
habitat. 

Care  for  creation  is  not  just  nostalgia  for  the 
counterculture  of  the  '60s  and  '70s.  Nor  is  it 
just  a  worthy  secular  philanthropic  cause.  Care 
for  creation  is  a  Christian  mission.  We  need  to 
rediscover  Scriptures  that  lead  us  toward  a 
Christian  eco-theology  that  honors  our  Creator 
and  all  of  our  Creator's  creations. 
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If  we  simply  read  the  Bible  in  the  order  that 
it's  written  and  take  that  order  seriously,  it's 
difficult  to  escape  a  profound  conclusion:  God 
was  Creator  before  God  was  Redeemer.  God's 
later  role  of  Redeemer  did  not  cancel  God's  role 
as  Creator.  Redemption  is  the  result  of  God's 
being  Creator;  exodus  is  entirely  dependent  on 
genesis.  As  the  Creator,  God  is  related  to  all 
things,  human  and  nonhuman,  living  and 
nonliving. 

As  for  human  beings,  they  are  male  and 
female,  made  in  the  image  of  God,  as  Genesis  1 
says.  But  Genesis  2  reminds  us  that  human 
beings  are  composed  of  two  substances:  the 
breath  of  life  and  soil.  God  formed  human 
beings  from  the  dust  and  breathed  into  them 
the  breath  of  life.  You  and  I  are  an  amalgam  of 
breath  and  the  earth  itself.  In  Hebrew,  the 
word  for  "human  being"  is  adam.  It  is  no  coinci- 
dence that  the  word  for  "soil"  is  directly  related: 
adamah.  The  Hebrew  word  for  "till"  is  abad — 
literally,  "to  serve."  The  task  of  the  human 
being  is  to  serve  the  soil.  "Dominion"  is  not 
license;  it  is  service. 

In  addition,  God  does  not  consider  nonhu- 
man creation  as  merely  background 
scenery.  In  Gen  1:31,  God  did  not  look 
around  at  everything  and  say  it  was  very 
useful;  God  said  it  was  very  good. 

Furthermore,  God  speaks  directly  to  our 
human-centered  arrogance  in  a  barrage  of 
questions  hurled  at  the  man  Job:  "Who  sends 
rain  on  the  desert  which  is  empty  of  human 
life?"  In  fact,  God  created  a  desert  called  the 
Sahara  bigger  than  the  continental  United 
States.  God  created  a  whole  continent  of  ice 
called  Antarctica.  Why?  Either  the  angels  did  it 
because  God  was  out  on  union  break  at  the 
time,  or  God  has  purposes  for  creation  that 
have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  people. 

"Where  were  you,  Job,"  asks  God,  "when  I 
was  a  midwife  for  newborn  fawns,  at  births 
that  no  human  eye  witnesses?"  God  even  enjoys 
the  freedom  of  the  wild  donkeys  precisely 
because  people  cannot  domesticate  them.  God 
creates  strange-looking  forms  of  sea  life  that 
live  in  the  ocean  depths  where  no  human  net 
can  reach.  Evidently,  the  world  is  more  to  God 
than  a  commodity  for  human  consumption  and 
more  to  God  than  the  background  scenery  for 
the  drama  of  human  redemption. 

It  doesn't  stop  there.  When  God  restores  the 
environment  after  a  locust  plague,  God  does 
not  just  have  people  in  mind.  God  says  through 
the  prophet  Joel,  "Do  not  be  afraid,  O  soil;  be 


glad  and  rejoice,  for  the  Lord  has 
done  great  things!  Do  not  fear,  you 
animals  of  the  field,  for  the  pastures 
of  the  wilderness  are  green;  the  tree 
bears  its  fruit,  the  fig  tree  and  vine 
give  their  full  yield." 

The  phrases  addressed  here  to 
nonhuman  creatures,  "Do  not  be 
afraid"  and  "Do  not  fear,"  character- 
ize a  frequently  attested  Old  Testa- 
ment literary  form  known  as  a  sal- 
vation oracle.  There's  this  one  from 
Psalm  36:  "Your  steadfast  love,  O 
Lord,  extends  to  the  heavens,  your 
faithfulness  to  the  clouds.  Your  righ- 
teousness is  like  the  mighty  moun- 
tains, your  judgments  are  like  the 
great  deep;  you  save  humans  and 
animals  alike"  (Ps.  36:5-6). 

James  Nash  says  it  pointedly: 
"The  traditional  idea  that  the  earth, 
or  even  the  universe,  was  created 
solely  for  humans  is  .  .  .  sinfully 
arrogant,  biologically  naive, 
cosmologically  silly,  and  therefore 
theologically  indefensible"  ("Toward 
the  Ecological  Reformation  of  Chris- 
tianity," Interpretation). 

Lest  we  think  that  God  as  Re- 
deemer has  supplanted  God  as 
Creator,  those  two  roles  come  to- 
gether precisely  at  the  end-times. 
Romans  8  says,  "The  creation  waits 
with  eager  longing  for  the  revealing 
of  the  children  of  God.  .  .  .  The 
creation  itself  will  be  set  free  .  .  .  and 
will  obtain  the  freedom  of  the  glory 
of  the  children  of  God"  (Rom.  8:19, 
2D. 

Those  of  us  inclined  to  regard 
God's  non-human  creation 
directly  or  indirectly  as  back- 
ground scenery  should  think  again. 
Can  we  fathom  what's  going  on  24 
hours  a  day,  every  day,  in  all  parts 
of  creation?  It  is  an  intricate  balance 
of  life  entirely  exclusive  of  human 
presence.  Are  human  beings  God's 
sole  concern?  Christians  need  to 
remember  that  when  they  confess 
God  as  Creator,  they  have  described 
a  role  in  which  we  as  humans  are 
but  one  of  a  vast  array  of  species. 

(continued  on  page  8) 
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As  he  went  ashore,  [Jesus]  saw 
a  great  crowd;  and  he  had 
compassion  for  them,  because 
they  were  like  sheep  without  a 
shepherd;  and  he  began  to 
teach  them  many  things. 
—Mark  6:34,  NRSV 
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READERS  SAY 


How  in  the  World  Can  We 
Help  Ruthie  Phillips?  (May 
27):  Lynn  Miller  is  refreshingly 
disturbing.  He  is  that  voice  of  concern 
placing  burrs  under  our  comfortable 
Mennonite  pews.  Given  our  wealth  and 
position  of  economic  power,  might  we 
consider  doing  something  dynamically 
different  for  Ruthie  Phillips  and  others 
like  her  who  have  face  historic  slavery 
and,  more  recently,  white  flight?  Let's 
take  our  business  savvy  and  use  it  to 
empower  those  who  have  for  genera- 
tions deserved  empowerment.  I  have 
become  disheartened  with  our  Menno- 
nite community's  willingness  to  blame 
the  victim.  People  who  can't  meet  the 
basic  necessities  are  victims  of  an  un- 
equal distribution  of  wealth — period. 

I  salute  Miller  for  his  challenge  to 
middle-class  Mennonites.  I  also  salute 
Gospel  Herald  for  its  willingness  to 
present  its  readership  with  complex 
issues  that  question  our  conformity. 
Douglas  R.  Everingham 
Wichita,  Kan. 

In  his  letter  in  the  July  1  issue  re- 
garding the  May  27  Gospel  Herald 
article  "Southeast  Mennonite  Con- 
ference Suspends  Atlanta  Mennonite 
Fellowship  for  One  Year,"  James  Thur- 
mond asserts  that  the  Atlanta  Menno- 
nite Fellowship  position  is  "controver- 
sial within  itself."  That  may  be  true, 
but  in  my  opinion,  the  AMF  position  is 
not  "theologically  flawed,"  as  he  goes 
on  to  say.  Thurmond  says  that  taking 
this  position  is  equivalent  to  saying, 
"I'm  okay,  you're  okay"  and  "anything 
goes."  He  adds  that  to  take  this 
position,  we  would  have  to  do  away 
with  our  theology  of  "confession, 
repentance,  discipline,  and  remorse." 
How  does  he  come  to  that  conclusion? 

Tying  church  membership  to  100 
percent  adherence  to  theological  cor- 
rectness as  defined  by  the  denomina- 
tion and  conference  appears  to  be 
repression  of  honest  questioning  or 
searching  for  the  heart  and  mind  of 
God.  It  also  seems  incongruent  to  our 
tradition. 

I  know  of  Mennonite  Churches  that 
admit  nonpacifist  persons  into  mem- 
bership. I  know  a  Mennonite  Church 
that  is  pastored  by  a  nonpacifist.  While 
the  teaching  of  the  denomination  is 
consistent  and  clear  about  Jesus'  call 
for  us  to  reject  the  sword,  and  while 
the  Mennonite  Church  should  never 
abandon  or  water  down  that  teaching. 


I'm  not  convinced  that  we  should  seek 
out  and  exclude  those  who  disagree 
and  do  not  reject  the  sword.  If  we  did, 
it  would  certainly  reduce  the  mem- 
bership rolls  by  more  than  we  want  to 
admit.  Numbers  should  not  be  the 
salient  matter,  of  course,  but  we 
should  consider  how  much  diversity  of 
opinion  exists. 

Other  examples  to  consider:  How 
many  Mennonite  churches  have  mem- 
bers who  are  having  premarital  hetero- 
sexual relationships?  How  many  Menno- 
nite churches  have  members  who  have 
divorced  their  spouses  and  remarried? 
How  many  have  members  who  drink  or 
eat  excessively  or  smoke  tobacco  or  have 
struck  their  spouses  or  kids  in  anger? 
Should  we  kick  them  out  too? 

Gay  people  may  be  disappointed  with 
the  teaching  of  the  church  against  ho- 
mosexual behavior.  That  teaching 
should  not  change.  But  if  a  gay  person 
is  willing  to  live  with  that  official  dis- 
approval and  wants  to  join  our  church 
anyway  and  stand  with  me  before 
God — who  judges  us  all  fairly  and  mer- 
cifully— who  am  I  to  say  "No.  Go  away"? 

In  Luke  18,  there  is  no  record  that 
the  tax  collector  went  home  and 
changed  his  line  of  work.  It  would  have 
been  nice  if  he  had,  but  that  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  point  of  the  parable. 
The  tax  collector  went  home  justified 
before  God  because  he  beat  his  breast 
and  called  out  to  God  to  be  merciful  to 
him,  a  sinner — not  because  he  ceased 
to  sin. 

We  need  to  be  honest  with  ourselves, 
with  each  other,  and  with  God  about 
the  extent  of  unrepented  sin  that 
exists  in  our  personal  and  corporate 
lives.  Accepting  that  reality  and  each 
other  does  not  open  the  floodgate  and 
force  us  to  accept  sin  as  okay.  This 
extremely  moderate  position  of  AMF  is 
not  "I'm  okay,  you're  okay";  it  is  more 
like  "I'm  a  sinner,  you're  a  sinner,"  and 
it  sounds  theologically  correct  to  me. 

Robert  Bristow ^Johnson 

Bloom  field,  N.  J. 

Thanks  for  the  editorial  Deus 
Absconditus  (June  24).  I  think 
it  underlines  the  freedom  or 
"otherness"  of  God.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  an  ancient  impulse  which  still 
operates  today:  to  capture  and  control 
that  which  is  holy,  including  even  the 
Spirit  of  God.  A  recent  expression  of 
this  impulse  has  been  called  "commo- 
dification"  of  God.  Like  the  packaging 
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that  encloses  the  supermarket  product, 
so  God  is  encased,  protected,  and  stan- 
dardized in  doctrinal  wrappings.  Be- 
lievers begin  to  think  they  have  cap- 
tured all  the  truth  and  essence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  their  formulations.  But 
the  Hebrew  God  was  "I  am,"  known 
only  by  divine  action  in  the  history  of 
the  people.  The  decisive  revelation  of 
God  came  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  who 
is  a  free  and  obedient  individual,  not  a 
package  of  beliefs.  The  church  some- 
times slips  into  imagining  that  we 
"have"  God,  who  we  then  proceed  to 
give  to  the  world. 

I  think  it  is  more  accurate  to  imag- 
ine that  God  is  at  work  in  the  world 
and  that  we  as  believers  want  to  follow 
wherever  the  Spirit  leads.  In  this  latter 
picture,  God  is  not  a  static  product  to 
be  controlled  and  managed  but  is 
rather  a  free  leader  of  a  free  people. 

Vern  Rempel 

Denver,  Colo. 

The  writer  who  responded  to  Is  It 
Lawful  to  Do  Good  on  the 
Sabbath?  ("Readers  Say,"  July 
1)  evidently  believes  that  the  lives  lost 
in  past  U.S.  wars  have  secured  the 
"luxury  to  enjoy  a  peaceful  pacifist  life- 
style." It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  such 
an  assumption,  though  commonly  held, 
is  seriously  flawed. 

Wars  and  armies  are  often  credited 
with  doing  more  good  than  the  facts 
support.  The  cycle  of  violence  which 
they  set  in  motion  eventually  produces 
more  evil  than  good. 

If  I  can  be  a  pacifist  only  because 
others  kill  my  enemies,  then  I  must  do 
some  basic  rethinking.  I  do  not  want  to 
be  a  parasite  riding  on  the  back  of  a 
U.S.  soldier.  But  surely  such  a  charac- 
terization of  pacifism  is  invalid. 

Pacifists  can  make  significant  con- 
tributions to  the  health  of  our  commu- 
nities and  nations,  such  as  Mahatma 
Gandhi  and  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
did.  Results  achieved  by  persuasion 
are  more  solid  and  lasting  than  those 
forced  by  coercion. 

The  next  time  we  thank  God  for 
sending  emissaries  to  prepare  the  way 
for  us  to  live  good,  just,  peaceful  lives, 
let's  include  pacifists  in  our  litany. 
John  A.  Hertzler 
Mathews,  Va. 

In  response  to  the  letter  in  the  July 
1  issue  regarding  Is  It  Lawful  to 
Do  Good  on  the  Sabbath?:  the 


writer  says  we  should  appreciate  "the 
armed  forces  that  fought  for  the  free- 
doms we  enjoy."  The  writer  also  writes 
that  we  need  to  "show  support  for  the 
men  and  women  who  risk  their  lives  in 
the  name  of  our  country."  I  suggest 
that  the  writer  is  not  a  true  Anabaptist 
pacifist  but  an  American  evangelical 
"peace-time  pacifist"  (that  is,  someone 
who  espouses  pacifism  between  wars 
but  finds  Pentagon  propaganda  per- 
suasive when  it  is  foisted  upon  us). 
Unfortunately,  this  is  the  view  that 
passes  for  a  "peace  position"  among  too 
many  modern-day  Mennonites.  I'm 
sure  our  Swiss  Brethren  foreparents 
would  be  dismayed  at  this  form  of 
pseudo-pacifism. 

On  a  different  subject  in  the  same 
issue:  I  applaud  the  decision  to  move 
on  a  fast-track  to  merging  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  and  Mennonite 
Church  publications.  Obviously  a  lot 
of  hard  decisions  regarding  format 
and  leadership  remain  to  be  made, 
but  I  am  looking  forward  to  getting 
all  my  church  news  in  one  publica- 
tion, as  well  as  saving  on  subscription 
fees.  Instead  of  moving  operations  to 
one  or  the  other  existing  site,  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  a  neutral  location 
be  considered.  Why  not  think  about 
New  York  City,  the  publishing  capital 
of  the  world?  Such  a  move  would 
confirm  the  church's  commitment  to 
urban  outreach — a  commitment  that 
has  been  flagging  in  recent  years,  in 
my  opinion — as  well  as  provide  a 
healthy  boost  to  the  always 
struggling  New  York  City  Mennonite 
churches. 

Charlie  Kraybill 

Staten  Island,  N.Y. 

How  can  I  work  for  peace  if  I  pay 
for  war?  Is  paying  for  soldiers 
to  murder  less  evil  than 
pulling  the  trigger  myself?  Millions  of 
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Vietnamese,  Cambodians,  Laotians, 
Japanese,  Salvadorans,  Iraquis, 
Koreans,  and  Germans  begged  their 
gods  to  protect  them  as  U.S.  bombers 
destroyed  their  homes  and  crops  and 
massacred  their  families.  Some  of  the 
victims  prayed  to  Jesus.  All  this 
happened  while  Christians  in  the 
United  States  paid  taxes  to  build  and 
fly  the  U.S.  bombers  and  sang  every 
Sunday  about  God's  love  for  all 
people. 

Half  of  every  federal  income  tax 
dollar  goes  for  war — past,  present,  and 
future.  Tax  dollars  are  the  lifeblood  of 
the  military  beast  devouring  the 
world's  poor.  In  order  for  the  U.S.  or 
any  other  empire  to  plunder  and  to 
massacre,  two  things  are  required  from 
many  citizens — silence  and  paying 
taxes. 

For  18  years  I  have  paid  no  federal 
income  tax  by  living  under  the  taxable 
income  level,  and  I  also  am  not  silent.  I 
prize  living  the  truth  as  best  I  see  it  far 
more  than  unnecessary  material 
possessions.  I  say — not  with  my  mon- 
ey, not  with  my  silence,  not  in  my 
name! 

Don  Schrader 

Albuquerque,  N.M. 

Molding  College  Campuses 
into  Communities  of  Grace 
(July  1):  Thank  you  very 
much  for  printing  J.  Daniel  Hess's 
conversation  with  three  Mennonite 
college  presidents.  It  was  very  re- 
freshing to  read  an  article  which 
revealed  in  such  a  positive  light  the 
priorities  of  the  college  adminis- 
trators. I  believe  that  editors  of  offi- 
cial church  papers  can  encourage  stu- 
dents and  their  parents  to  choose 
Mennonite  colleges  by  printing  such 
articles. 
Rhoda  Nolt 
Ephrata,  Pa. 
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In  the  rush  to  judgment: 


Will  criticism 
drive  young 
entreprene  urs 
from  the 
church? 

by  John  Fast 

I was  chatting  with  a  12- 
year-old  in  the  junior 
high  Sunday  school 
class  which  my  wife  and  I 
teach  together.  I  asked  him  how  he  had  spent 
his  summer. 

"I  ran  a  business,"  he  replied. 
"What  kind  of  business?"  I  asked. 
"Well,  I  went  down  to  Lake  Erie,  and  I 
bought  five  logs  that  have  mushroom  spores  on 
them — shiitake  mushroom  spores — and  I 
brought  them  home.  I  borrowed  $50  from  my 
parents  to  pay  for  them. 

"Now  I  store  the  logs  under  the  back  deck 
where  I  keep  them  moist,"  he  continued.  "Then 
I  cut  the  mushrooms  off  and  sell  them  to  a 
fancy  local  restaurant." 

"How's  the  business  going?"  I  asked. 
"Last  year  I  sold  more  than  $150  worth,"  he 
went  on.  "What  I'm  doing  is  paying  back  my 
parents  the  $50  with  interest.  I'm  going  to  go 
back  to  Lake  Erie  and  buy  five  more  logs  for 
$50.  That  leaves  $50  for  myself  to  buy  a  skate- 
board." 

This  young  fellow  has 
learned  some  incredible 
business  skills.  He 
developed  an  idea  and 
implemented  it  from  start 
to  finish.  He  procured 
capital  as  well  as  raw 
resources  for  his 
business.  He  put  out  a 
product,  identified  a 
market,  and  sold  to  that 
market.  He  paid  his  debt 
and  is  reinvesting  his 
retained  earnings  in  the 
business  so  that  he  can 
increase  his  business 
next  year. 


Unease  with  the  P-word.  He  also 
learned  the  fundamental  lesson  that  if 
you  don't  make  a  profit,  you  don't  stay  in 
business.  That's  a  lesson  that  makes  some  in 
the  church  uncomfortable.  It's  one  that  some 
church  organizations  have  difficulty  under- 
standing as  well. 

Recently  I  encountered  a  group  of  students 
who  were  planning  to  join  a  march  to  shut 
down  Toronto  as  part  of  a  protest  against 
provincial  government  policies.  "Big  business  is 
just  taking  over,"  they  said.  "The  policies  are 
detrimental  to  the  poor  people  in  our  province. 
We  feel  there  is  a  lot  of  injustice." 

They  were  particularly  incensed  by  the  astro- 
nomical profits  earned  last  year  by  Canadian 
banks. 

I  knew  one  of  the  students,  the  son  of  a 
teacher  who  was  soon  to  retire.  "Your  dad  has  a 
retirement  package,  doesn't  he?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  yeah,"  he  said. 

"Do  you  know  where  his  retirement  plan  is 
invested?" 

He  didn't,  so  I  explained  that  Ontario  teach- 
ers have  the  largest  pension  fund  in  the  prov- 
ince and  are  a  major  player  in  the  stock  market. 
"That  pension  fund  invests  its  money,  which  is 
your  dad's  retirement,  in  all  kinds  of  stocks  and 
bonds.  They  like  to  invest  in  companies  that  are 
making  a  good  return.  Right  now  those  pension 
funds  are  probably  not  looking  at  banks  as  a 
good  place  to  invest,  because  the  return  on  in- 
vestment isn't  high  enough." 

He  was  stunned.  With  all  their  billions  in 
profit,  the  banks'  overall  performance  wasn't 
enough  to  please  his  dad's  pension  manager. 
The  point  I  was  trying  to  make  to  the  student 
was  that  things  aren't  always  what  they  seem, 
and  that  most  of  us  need  to  do  much  more  care- 
ful economic  analysis  before  we  jump  to  knee- 
jerk  conclusions. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  sitting  in  a  university 
faculty  lounge  when  news  reached  us  about  a 
major  catastrophe.  Many  had  died  in  an  acci- 
dent, apparently  due  to  a  malfunctioning  ap- 
paratus that  was  produced  by  a  businessman  I 
happened  to  know.  The  immediate  response 
was,  "Yeah,  all  businesspeople  are  crooks." 

Tarred  with  the  same  brush,  I  hear  that 
kind  of  response  often,  even  in  certain 
sectors  of  the  church.  A  related  criticism  I 
hear  often  is  that  people  in  business  think 
money  is  more  important  than  people  and  that 
anyone  who  is  making  money  is  probably 
taking  advantage  of  somebody. 

While  the  criticism  doubtless  holds  true  in 
some  instances,  in  many  cases  it  is  a  hurtful 
generalization.  Comments  like  that,  besides 
being  inaccurate,  marginalize  businesspeople  in 
the  church. 

My  experience,  as  someone  who  has  been 
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involved  personally  and  is  closely  connected 
with  businesspeople,  has  been  quite  different. 
For  every  negative  example,  I  can  provide  one 
that  shows  a  different  side. 

I  know  employers  who  keep  employees  going 
and  working  through  the  lean  times  as  well  as 
the  good  times.  They  know  families  need  that 
paycheck. 

I  know  employers  who  bend  over  backward 
for  employees.  One  employee,  whose  close  fami- 
ly member  had  cancer,  was  going  through 
tough  times.  The  employee  came  to  work  when 
he  could  but  was  generally  given  wide  latitude 
to  deal  with  the  crisis  at  home. 

In  another  case,  an  employee  was  caught 
stealing  from  the  company.  The  employee  was 
in  a  tough  financial  situation — his  wife  was 
dying  and  he  needed  extra  money.  I  listened  as 
the  owner  agonized  over  how  to  be  redemptive 
in  such  a  situation,  how  to  keep  this  thief  on 
the  payroll  while  still  holding  him  accountable 
for  his  actions. 

Thicker  than  water.  Businesspeople  are 
also  criticized  for  being  cold.  Companies, 
we  are  told,  are  cold  and  inhumane  struc- 
tures. Yet  statistics  show  that  in  Canada  about 
two-thirds  of  all  businesses  are  run  by  families! 
Family  businesses  employ  between  50 
and  80  percent  of  all  Canadian 
workers.  These  are  not  cold,  calcu- 
lating managers.  They're  the  ones 
who  are  creating  the  most  jobs  in  our 
economy.  They  struggle  with  issues  like 
passing  on  the  values  of  family  and  in- 
corporating the  values  of  their  church.  In 
many  cases  they  see  their  employees 
almost  as  part  of  their  own  families. 

As  someone  who  is  deeply  immersed  in 
the  academic  world  but  with  strong 
business  connections,  I  have  some 
concerns  about  the  future  of  business 
relationships  in  the  Mennonite  church. 

I  have  felt  the  deep  pain  and  aliena- 
tion from  friends  who  are  in  business  and  who 
are  treated  like  second-class  citizens  in  the 
church.  For  many  of  them,  the  church  is  not  a 
safe  place  to  talk  about  what's  happening  in  their 
lives  and  in  their  souls.  That's  a  pastoral  issue 
we  need  to  face. 

Another  concern  is  that  we  in  the  academic 
community  don't  give  businesspeople  the  credit 
they  deserve.  Over  the  years  I  have  found  just 
as  many — if  not  more— creative  solutions  and 
leaders  among  the  business  community  as  I 
have  in  our  academic  institutions. 

A  third  concern  has  to  do  with  today's  young 
people.  In  my  reading  on  the  economic  situation, 
I  see  two  big  statistics.  First,  over  the  next  three 
years  an  estimated  40  percent  of  our  population 
will  become  self-employed.  Second,  70  percent  of 
college  students  in  the  U.S.  and  55  percent  in 


Canada  see  themselves  as  going  into  business 
for  themselves  when  they  graduate.  In  other 
words,  business  will  be  a  growing  sector  in  the 
church — that  is,  if  these  emerging  business  - 
people  choose  to  stay. 

Called  but  account- 
able. We  as  a  church 
need  to  rehabilitate  a 
sense  of  calling  for  those 
among  us  who  choose  to  go  this 
route  unless  we  want  to  lose 
them  entirely.  We  need  to 
recognize  this  as  a  valid  call- 
ing, acceptable  to  God,  and 
honored  and  respected  in  our 
church.  At  the  same  time,  in 
business  and  in  other  callings, 
we  need  to  hold  each  other 
accountable  for  the  ways  we  engage  in  economic 
activity. 

I  consult  with  a  number  of  family  businesses 
on  the  issue  of  succession.  It's  a  looming  crisis, 
both  among  Mennonites  and  across  North 
America,  because  a  whole  generation  of  people 
who  founded  businesses  after  World  War  II  are 
preparing  to  retire.  They're  finding  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  pass  on  their  businesses  to  the  next 

generation.  In  fact,  the  success  rate  for 
doing  so  is  abysmal. 

In  one  such  business,  the  father  is  a 
prominent  member  of  the  community, 
an  elder  in  his  church,  and  a  person 
who  has  generously  given  his  time  and 
resources  to  community  projects.  I 
asked  his  children,  "Are  you  involved  in 
any  volunteer  or  community  work?  Do 
you  serve  on  any  boards?"  They  hung 
their  heads.  They  were  involved  in 
nothing  beyond  their  daily  work. 

So  while  I  fear  that  the  church  may 
stifle  a  burgeoning  new  crop  of  business - 
people,  I  also  fear  for  a  generation  that 
may  see  business  as  an  end  in  itself. 
Business  activity,  just  like  any  economic  activity 
that  we  engage  in,  is  always  a  means  to  a 
greater  end. 

It  is  helpful  to  be  held  accountable  to  a  cove- 
nanted group  of  believers.  Whether  you  and  I 
are  in  business  or  not,  we  all  need  a  reminder 
from  1  Cor.  3:13:  "Every  person's  work  shall  be 
made  manifest,  for  the  day  shall  declare  it, 
because  it  shall  be  revealed  by  fire  and  the  fire 
shall  try  every  person's  work,  of  what  sort  it  is." 

John  Fast  is  chaplain  at  Conrad  Grebel  College, 
Waterloo,  Ont.  He  is  also  president  of  the  board 
of  the  Ontario  Mennonite  Credit  Union  and  a 
consultant  on  family  business.  This  article  is 
reprinted  with  permission  from  The  Market- 
place, monthly  publication  of  Mennonite 
Econom  ic  Development  Associates  (MEDA). 
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ITEMS  &  COMMENTS 


Over  half  of  North  Americans 
say  that  they  pray  every  day 

Two-thirds  of  Protestants  and  half  of 
Catholics  in  North  America  believe 
that  God  often  answers  prayer,  accord- 
ing to  a  Newsweek  poll.  Just  over  half 
of  Americans  claim  that  they  pray 
every  day,  and  one  in  four  Americans 
say  they  pray  for  financial  success  or 
career  advancement.  Good  health,  suc- 
cess for  a  family  member,  and  victory 
over  personal  weaknesses  led  the  list  of 
things  that  people  pray  for. 

Four  in  five  Americans  say  they  believe 
that  God  sometimes  answers  prayers  for 
healing  in  cases  involving  terminal  ill- 
nesses.— Mennonite  Brethren  Herald 

Hong  Kong's  new  leader  reassures 
Christians  on  freedom  of  religion 

Hong  Kong's  chief  executive,  Tung 
Chee-hwa,  guaranteed  a  major  church 
gathering  on  July  9  that  Hong  Kong's 
religious  freedoms — both  of  individuals 
and  organizations — will  not  be  tam- 
pered with  following  the  return  of  the 
territory  to  China. 


In  one  of  his  first  public  engagements 
since  taking  over  as  administrator  of 
Hong  Kong,  Tung  Chee-hwa  welcomed 
the  Lutheran  World  Federation  to  Hong 
Kong.  He  stated  that  religious  organiza- 
tions may  continue  to  run  seminaries, 
schools,  hospitals,  and  welfare  institu- 
tions. Chee-hwa's  words  were  clearly 
designed  to  allay  fears  that  Hong 
Kong's  churches  would  be  subject  to  the 
regulations  governing  religious  practice 
in  the  rest  of  China. — Ecumenical  News 
International 

West  Africa  church  calls  for  return 
of  president  and  end  of  army  rule 

An  association  of  churches  in  West 
Africa  have  condemned  the  continuous 
stay  in  office  of  the  coup-makers  in 
Sierra  Leone  and  have  called  for  their 
removal  and  the  return  of  President 
Ahmed  Tejan  Kabbah. 

David  A.  Dartey,  on  behalf  of  the  Fel- 
lowship of  Christian  Councils  and 
Churches  in  West  Africa,  said  that  the  or- 
ganization "shares  in  the  disappointment 
and  disgust  of  the  churches,  other  reli- 


gious bodies,  and  the  people  of  Sierra 
Leone  in  this  unwarranted  derailment  of 
the  democratic  process." — G.  B.  K.  Owusu 

Black  churches  try  to  improve 
relationships  with  one  another 

More  than  5,200  representatives 
from  eight  historically  African-Ameri- 
can denominations  focused  on  healing 
the  rifts  among  them  during  a  meeting 
in  Virginia  in  June.  "We're  headed  to- 
ward unity  in  the  black  church,  where 
all  our  denominations  will  eventually 
come  together,  forget  about  our  doctri- 
nal differences,  and  work  as  one  for  the 
benefit  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ," 
said  Bishop  Samuel  Green  of  the 
Church  of  God  in  Christ. 

But  the  black  church  is  not  monolithic, 
according  to  Roscoe  Cooper  of  the  Nation- 
al Baptist  Convention  USA,  the  largest 
Baptist  denomination  with  8.2  million 
members.  "Sometimes  I  think  we  talk 
about  it  as  if  it  were  one  entity,"  Cooper 
said.  "There  has  never  been  unity  in  the 
sense  of  uniformity  within  the  black 
churches." — Christianity  Today 


The  earth  is  more  to  God  than  scenery  for  humans 


(continued 
from  page  3) 


God  unequivocally  delights  in  each  species. 

Given  the  incredible  diversity  of  creatures, 
immensity  of  the  oceans,  and  endless  expanse 
of  space,  it  is  amazing  that  God  has  been  mind- 
ful of  us,  made  us  a  little  lower  than  God,  and 
crowned  us  with  glory  and  honor  (Psalm  8).  Of 
all  this  around  me,  I  am  a  part,  not  an  excerpt. 

The  message  our  global  home  is  sending  us  is 
not  encouraging.  Indeed,  it's  difficult  not  to 
become  alarmist  or  paralyzed  with  helpless- 
ness. The  problems  are  severe,  and  the  values 
needed  to  reverse  them  are  not  widely  held. 
Care  for  the  earth — like  most  things  worth 
doing — is  unpopular  and  inconvenient,  and  the 
rewards  are  visible  only  to  the  farsighted. 

Of  course,  no  one  person  or  family  can  do  all 
that  could  be  done  to  help  the  environment. 
Living  itself,  even  the  most  eco-sensitive  living, 
is,  to  a  degree,  inherently  and  inescapably 
polluting  and  "wasteful."  We  all  live  with  con- 
tradictions, and  we  will  all  have  to  adopt  many 
interim  solutions  to  save  God's  earth. 

For  example,  eventually  everything  that 
runs  on  fossil  fuels  will  have  to  be  substantial- 
ly overhauled  or  discontinued  because  there  is 
literally  no  future  in  the  current  internal  com- 


bustion engine.  For  now,  that  means  car  pool- 
ing and  public  transportation  whenever  possi- 
ble. It  also  means  actively  supporting  sustain- 
able, alternative  energy  research,  products, 
and  marketing;  it  means  encouraging  our  kids 
to  become  wind  harvesters  and  electric  car  de- 
signers and  organic  farmers.  We  must  also 
dust  off  some  cherished  Anabaptist  values.  A 
simple  lifestyle  can  be  no  longer  merely  a 
spiritual  discipline;  it  is  a  survival  discipline. 

There  is  plenty  of  action  to  be  taken,  but  it  all 
begins  with  appreciation  for  the  earth.  We  must 
cultivate  that  in  ourselves  and  our  children. 
Maybe  it's  romantic,  but  I  want  to  take  my 
grandchildren  canoeing  on  clean  lakes.  I  want 
them  to  climb  the  Rockies,  to  see  the  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  the  rolling  hills  of  Pennsylvania 
decked  with  autumn  color.  And  I  want  take  them 
on  early  morning  hikes  and  show  them  the  web. 

David  Stevens,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  is  associate 
pastor  at  Blooming  Glen  Mennonite  Church.  He 
and  his  wife,  Carol,  are  the  parents  of  two 
children,  Laura  and  Katie.  This  article  is 
adapted  from  a  sermon  he  preached  at  an 
Earth  Day  celebration  on  April  13,  1997. 
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Reflections 


Taking  the  plunge 

/.  Nelson  Kraybill,  AMBS  president 


Three  days  before 
commencement  in 
May,  I  was  summoned 
out  of  a  meeting  to  appear  at 
a  six-foot  round  swimming 
pool  set  up  by  seniors  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  AMBS 
campus.  The  assembled 
faculty,  staff  and  students 
heard  a  brief  "sermon"  on 
Numbers  20:8,  then  wit- 
nessed the  new  presi- 
dent "taking  the 
plunge"  as  I  was  heaved 
into  the  water. 

I  gave  (very  wet!) 
hugs  to  the  perpetrators 
as  soon  as  I  emerged 
from  that  baptism. 
Mirth  spilled  out  across 
the  AMBS  campus, 
filtering  through 
classrooms  and  offices. 
A  good  academic  year 
was  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  my  dunking  was 
the  playful  expression 
of  a  learning  commu- 
nity in  an  energetic 
mode. 

This  has  been  a  year 
of  "taking  the  plunge" 
for  me  and  my  family.  When 
we  moved  to  Elkhart  at 
Christmas,  after  nearly  six 
years  in  England,  I  knew  my 
job  would  have  many 
demands.  I  knew  my  family 
and  I  would  need  to  make  a 
cross-cultural  adjustment  to 
life  in  North  America.  But 
we  have  deeply  sensed  the 
presence  of  God  in  these 
days  of  transition. 

I  offer  the  following 
observations  after  six 
months  at  AMBS: 
•  I  have  great  hope  for  the 
future  of  the  Mennonite 
church.  Students  on  this 
campus  are  among  the  most 
gifted  of  their  generation. 
These  are  men  and  women 
of  character,  conviction  and 
commitment  who  will 
provide  able  leadership  for 


congregations,  conferences, 
mission  projects  and  schools. 
•  Increased  enrollment  is 
like  adrenalin  to  a  seminary. 
A  year  ago  AMBS  had  158 
students.  This  spring  we  had 
203  and  expect  an  increase  in 
the  autumn.  This  surge  of 
interest  has  energized  AMBS 
and  given  urgency  to  our 
planning  for  the  future. 


•  Hundreds  of  AMBS 
alumni  are  serving  the 
church  with  creativity  and 
passion.  I  met  scores  of 
alumni  at  Pastors'  Week  in 
January  and  have  delighted 
in  fellowship  with  others  in 
my  visits  across  the  church. 

•  AMBS  plays  a  vital  role 
as  a  place  where  Anabaptist 
understandings  of  prayer, 
Bible  study,  evangelism, 
peacemaking  and  service 
take  deep  root  in  the  lives  of 
those  who  will  lead  the 
church. 

•  A  seminary  needs  to 
prepare  leaders  who  can  use 
the  best  of  recent  informa- 
tion technology.  In  the  next 
few  months  AMBS  antici- 
pates receiving  a  $200,000 
grant  from  the  Lilly  Founda- 
tion to  enhance  our  use  of 


computer  technology  in 
classroom  and  library. 
•  It's  worth  the  expense  to 
keep  AMBS  strong  for  the 
future  of  the  church.  Tuition 
covers  less  than  a  quarter  of 
the  actual  cost  of  education 
at  this  school.  I  thank  God 
for  many  people  who  make 
modest  donations  and  for 
those  who  are  able  to  give 
large  gifts.  I  can  think  of 
no  better  investment 
than  in  the  lives  of  men 
and  women  who  will 
shape  the  church  in  a 
new  century. 
•    Prayer  is  the 
lifeblood  of  this  school 
and  the  mission  of  the 
church.  Countless 
people  have  told  me 
they  pray  for  students 
and  faculty  here,  and 
scores  of  students  are 
nurtured  here  by 
structured  spiritual 
direction.  A  robust, 
Jesus-centered  spiritual- 
ity will  transform 
individuals  and  the 
denomination. 
On  the  new  AMBS  mug  is 
written,  "You  give  me  drink 
from  the  river  of  your 
delights"  (Psalm  36:8).  This 
is  a  campus  where  people 
take  a  full  plunge  into  the 
river  of  worship,  Bible 
study,  theological  reflection, 
and  mission.  Getting  wet  is  a 
life-changing  experience! 


Inside 


Graduates  prepared  for  serving 
the  church 

Commencement 


AMBS  Panorama 


January  at  AMBS 


A 


Graduates  prepared 
for  serving  the  church 


Thirty-two  students 
graduated  from  Associ- 
ated Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary  on  May  23.  Ten 
received  the  Master  of  Divin- 
ity; ten  the  Master  of  Arts  in 
Peace  Studies;  eight  the  Master 
of  Arts  in  Theological  Studies 
and  four  the  Certificate  in 
Theological  Studies. 


Rafael  E.  Barahona  MATS  in 
Christian  Education.  Will 
work  as  director  of  the 
Hispanic  Ministries  Depart- 
ment at  Goshen  College, 
Goshen,  Ind.  "My  AMBS 
study  experience  has  been 
fruitful.  I  thank  God  for 
faculty,  staff  and  fellow 
students  and  I  pray  for  God's 
continued  guidance  for  all." 
Rafael  is  married  to  Pilar  and 
they  have  two  children.  He  is 
a  member  of  El  Buen  Pastor, 
Goshen,  Ind. 

Bonnie  Bergey  MAPS.  Plans 
are  in  process.  "AMBS  has 
been  a  special  place  in  which  I 


Left  to  right:  Rafael  Barahona, 
Bonnie  Bergie,  Vicki  Biggerstaff, 
Eric  Buller 
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have  been  able  to  integrate 
my  previous  experience  with 
broader  perspectives  and 
theories."  Bonnie  is  a  member 
of  Landstown  Community 
Church,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 
Her  stepfather  is  Frederick 
Keffer  of  Chesapeake,  Va. 

Vicki  Biggerstaff  MAPS. 
Plans  in  process.  "I  have  been 
challenged  to  know  God  more 
fully,  to  think  more  deeply 
and  to  work  more  meaning- 
fully for  peace  and  justice." 
Vicki  is  a  member  of  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  Mennonite 
Church,  Sioux  Falls,  S.D.  Her 
parents  are  Jim  and  Darlene 
Biggerstaff  of  Aberdeen,  S.D. 


Michael  Bogard  Not  pictured. 
MDiv.  Continue  as  youth 
minister  for  the  Western 
District  Conference  of  the 
General  Conference  Menno- 
nite Church.  "In  a  profes- 
sional, diverse,  and  difficult 
world,  it  is  critical  that  we  be 
as  prepared  as  we  can  be  for 
ministry;  this  is  AMBS's  gift!" 
Michael  is  married  to  Marlene 
Harder  Bogard  and  they  have 
two  children.  He  is  a  member 
of  Whitestone  Mennonite 
Church,  Hesston,  Kan.  His 
parents  are  Orval  and  Paula 
Bogard,  Carterville,  111. 


Oscar  Carvajal  MATS  in 
theology  and  ethics.  Will 
complete  a  master  of  divinity 
degree  in  the  next  year.  "At 
AMBS,  we  enjoyed  an 
amazing  multicultural  family 
in  the  spirit  of  Jesus'  route  as 
suffering  servant  for  God's 
eternal  shalom  to  the  na- 
tions." Oscar  is  married  to 
Diana  Marcela  Carvajal  and 
they  have  one  child.  He  is  a 
member  of  Comunidad  De  Fe, 
Chicago,  111.  His  parents  are 
Angel  and  Hermelina 
Carvajal  of  Santafe  De  Bogota, 
Colombia. 


Eric  Buller  MDiv.  Plans  in 
process.  "Seminary  has  been  a 
place  of  healing  for  me.  The 
diverse  seminary  community 
has  given  me  an  enriching 
experience  that  I  will  take 
with  me."  Eric  is  a  member  of 
Bethel  Mennonite  Church, 
Mountain  Lake,  Minn.,  and 
his  parents  are  Harvey  and 
Esther  Buller  of  Mountain 
Lake. 


Betty  Lou  Collins  MATS  in 
theology  and  ethics.  Prepar- 
ing for  theological  leadership 
among  Hispanic  churches. 
"Studying  with  international 
students  and  workers  has 
opened  the  Scriptures  in  fresh 
ways  and  given  me  a  greater 
appreciation  for  the  church 
around  the  world."  Betty  Lou 
is  married  to  Ronald  Collins 
and  they  have  three  adult 
children.  She  is  a  member  of 
El  Buen  Pastor,  Goshen,  Ind. 


Programs  completed 
by  1997  graduates 

j    j  Master  of  Divinity  -  10 

I    I  Master  of  Arts  in 

Peace  Studies  - 10 

J  Master  of  Arts  in 

Theological  Studies  -  8 

{  "J  Certificate  in 

Theological  Studies  -  4 


Eric  Roy  Deckert  MDiv. 
Pastor,  Turpin  (Okla.) 
Mennonite  Church.  "The 
Spirit  is  truly  present  at 
AMBS — it  makes  us  aware  of 
and  confirms  the  life,  vitality, 
and  priority  of  God's  saving 
purpose  which  are  gifts  from 
the  very  heart  of  God."  Eric's 
parents  are  Roy  and  Shirley 
Deckert,  Freeman,  S.D.  He 
has  been  a  part  of  Salem 
Mennonite  Church,  Freeman. 

Mark  Eastway  MDiv.  Will 
continue  pastoring  Asbury 
United  Methodist  Church  in 
Albion,  Ind.  "The  most 
meaningful  result  of  my 
seminary  education  has  been 
to  grow  in  my  knowledge  of 
the  scriptures  and  to  improve 
my  ministerial  skills."  He  is 
married  to  Shelly  Eastway 
and  they  have  three  children. 
His  parents  are  Jack  and 
JoAnn  Eastway  of  Evart,  Mich. 


Allan  Friesen  Not  pictured. 
MATS  in  Biblical  Studies. 
Serving  with  Commission  on 
Overseas  Mission  in 
Asuncion,  Paraguay.  Allan  is 
married  to  Maryvel  Friesen 
and  they  have  two  children. 
He  is  a  member  of 
Teifengrund  Rosenort 
Mennonite  Church,  Laird, 
Sask.  His  parents  are  Wilmer 
and  Ruth  Friesen  of  Laird. 

Craig  E.  Friesen  MDiv. 
Search  for  pastoral  position  in 
process.  "I've  made  new 
friends  and  experienced  new 
things.  I  have  greater  aware- 
ness of  God  in  my  life  and 
what  God  might  work 
through  my  life."  Craig  is  a 
member  of  Steinbach  Menno- 
nite Church,  Steinbach,  Man. 
His  parents  are  Les  and  Lydia 
Friesen,  Abbotsford,  B.C. 


Charge  to  Graduates 

To  you,  and  to  those  whom 
you  will  lead,  God  has 
elected  to  entrust  the  future 
of  Christ's  church.  I  charge 
you  tonight:  Honor  this 
trust. 

To  you,  and  to  those  whom 
you  will  lead,  God  has 
elected  to  entrust  the 
witness  of  prophets  and 
apostles,  of  saints  and 
martyrs.  I  charge  you 
tonight:  Honor  this  trust. 
To  you,  and  to  those  whom 
you  will  lead,  God  has 
elected  to  entrust  the 
heritage  of  countless 
thousands  of  men  and 
women,  across  the  ages,  who 


Left  to  right:  Oscar  Carvajal,  Betty 
Lou  Collins,  Eric  Deckert,  Mark 
Eastway,  Craig  Friesen 


Zulma  and  Jimmer  Prieto  of 
Goshen,  Ind.,  talk  with  Professor 
Emeritus  Millard  Lind  following 
the  commencement  service.  Both 
Zulma  and  Jimmer  received  the 
Master  of  Arts  in  Peace  Studies 
degree  in  the  May  23  service.  They 
are  originally  from  Colombia  and 
hold  degrees  from  the  Universidad 
Nacional  de  Colombia. 


poured  their  faith  into  works 
of  mercy  and  words  of 
praise.  I  charge  you  tonight: 
Honor  this  trust. 
To  you,  God  has  elected  to 
entrust  the  faith  of  those 
whom  you  will  lead — of  old 
women  and  old  men  who 
will  pray  for  you,  and  of 
children  whom  you  will 
teach  how  to  pray.  I  charge 
you  tonight:  Honor  this 
trust. 

Excerpt,  Charge  to  graduates  by 
Ben  C.  Ollenburger,  Professor  of 
Biblical  Theology 
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Left  to  right:  Al  Fuertes,  Stephen 
Helmken,  Neil  Horsburgh,  Gordon 
Janzen 
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Al  B.  Fuertes  MAPS.  Will  be 
part  of  the  Silliman  University 
community,  Dumaguete  City, 
Philippines,  and  do  commu- 
nity organizing.  "Being  in  a 
community  of  relationships 
where  one  feels  the  sense  of 
belonging  is  one  of  the  most 
meaningful  experiences  I  had 
here  at  the  seminary."  Al  is  a 
member  of  the  United  Church 
of  Christ  in  the  Philippines, 
Surigao  City,  Philippines.  His 
mother  is  Librada  B.  Fuertes 
of  Surigao  City. 

Stephen  Helmken  Certificate 
in  Theological  Studies. 
Planning  to  work  in  youth 
ministry.  "AMBS  has  given 
me  a  better  understanding  of 
the  importance  of  a  strong 
faith  and  a  willingness  to 
share  that  faith  with  others." 
Stephen  is  a  member  of  First 
United  Methodist  Church  of 
Michigan  City,  Ind.  He  is  the 


son  of  the  late  William  and 
Daisy  Helmken. 

Neil  Horsburgh  Certificate  in 
Theological  Studies.  Serving 
with  Saralyn,  his  wife,  as 
program  coordinator  of  the 
Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee Lancaster  County  Service 
Unit;  future  plans  in  process. 
"AMBS's  supportive  environ- 
ment encouraged  grappling 
with  peace  studies  in  an 
Anabaptist  framework. 
Various  subjects  comple- 
mented each  other  to  develop 
a  more  wholistic  faith/life 
reality."  Neil  and  Saralyn 
have  three  chidden.  He  is  a 
member  of  Akron  Mennonite 
Church,  Akron,  Pa.,  and  Box 
Hill  Baptist  Church,  Victoria, 


Australia.  He  is  the  son  of 
Melva  Horsburgh  of 
Warragul,  Victoria,  Australia. 

Gordon  Janzen  MDiv.  Pastor 
of  Osier  Mennonite  Church, 
Osier,  Sask.  "I  value  the 
AMBS  community  which  has 
provided  an  opportunity  to 
reflect  on  previous  ministry 
experiences  and  has  chal- 
lenged and  nurtured  my 
faith."  He  is  married  to  Linda 
Enns  and  they  have  three 
children.  He  is  a  member  of 
Trinity  Mennonite  Fellow- 
ship, Mather,  Man.  His 
parents  are  Gredi  and  Homer 
Janzen,  Steinbach,  Man. 

Atsuhiro  Katano  MAPS.  Will 
return  to  graduate  study  on 
international  relations  at 
Chuo  University  in  Tokyo, 
Japan.  "It  has  been  meaning- 
ful for  me  to  learn  to  raise 
questions  which  open  the 


path  to  the  intimate  relation- 
ship with  something  other 
than  myself."  Hiro  is  a  mem- 
ber of  Honancho  Mennonite 
Church,  Tokyo.  His  parents 
are  Nobuko  and  Takashi 
Katano,  Obihiro,  Hokkaido. 

Esther  Elaine  Kauffman 

MDiv.  Plans  are  in  process. 
"Learning  Greek  and  Hebrew 
has  been  both  fun  and 
challenging;  encountering 
God  in  working  on  text  layout 
and  translation  assignments 
has  been  most  meaningful." 
Elaine  is  a  member  of 
Mountain  View  Mennonite 
Church,  Kalispell,  Mont,  and 
her  parents  are  Paul  and 
Esther  Kauffman  of  Kalispell. 


Margaret  Kruger  MATS  in 
Theology  and  Ethics.  Will 
return  to  teaching  at  Menno 
Simons  Christian  School, 
Calgary,  Alb.  "Learning  about 
community  while  living 
within  community  has  been 
an  enriching  experience. 
Spirituality  is  practiced  in  this 
context  personally,  with  each 
other  and  with  God."  Marga- 
ret is  a  member  of  Foothills 
Mennonite  Church,  Calgary. 
Her  parents  are  Bill  and 
Helen  Kruger  of  Osier,  Sask. 

H.  Ricardo  Liso  MAPS.  Will 
complete  a  Master  of  Divinity 
degree  then  return  to  Argen- 
tina to  pastor  and  teach. 
"AMBS  has  enriched  my  life 
in  many  ways.  Pluralism, 
simplicity,  fellowship,  unity 
are  some  of  AMBS's  contribu- 
tions to  my  life.  Thanks  for 
your  love.  Shalom!"  Ricardo 
is  married  to  Virginia  Liso 


and  they  have  four  children. 
Ricardo  is  a  member  of  Iglesia 
Menonita  "Comunidad 
Cristiana"  in  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina.  His  parents  are 
Hector  Miguel  Liso  and  the 
late  Josefina  H.M.  de  Liso. 

Randall  C.  Miller  MATS  in 
Christian  Education.  Plans  in 
process.  "Taking  summer 
Greek  was  my  only  experi- 
ence as  a  full-time  on-campus 
student  and  will  always  be 
one  of  the  highlights  of  my 
life."  Randall  is  married  to 
Marsha  Hooley  and  is  the  son 
of  Wayne  and  Mildred  Miller, 
St.  Lawrence,  S.D.  He  is  a 
member  of  First  Mennonite 
Church,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Commencement 


"Fa//  in  love  all  over  again/'  graduates  told 


One-fourth  of  the 
graduating  class  of 
Associated  Menno- 
nite  Biblical  Seminary  came 
from  outside  North  America, 
and  the  commencement 
service  on  May  23  at  College 
Mennonite  Church  reflected 
this  international  flavor. 

Thirty-two  students 
participated  in  the  service, 
twenty-eight  receiving 
degrees  and  four  receiving 
certificates.  Among  these  32, 
eight  were  from  the  coun- 
tries of  Argentina,  Japan, 


Colombia,  the  Philippines, 
Indonesia  and  Australia. 

Five  of  the  graduates 
speak  Spanish  as  their  first 
language,  so  they  helped  to 
lead  the  final  hymn  in 
Spanish,  "Tu  has  venido  a  la 
orilla"  (Lord,  you  have  come 
to  the  lakeshore).  In  addi- 
tion, an  ensemble  of  AMBS 
students  sang  two  African 
songs  in  the  service,  one  in 
Chitonga  and  one  in  Zulu. 

"I  invite  you  to  return  to 
a  time  and  place  only  you 
know,  to  the  time  when  you 


first  walked  out  of  the 
shadows  and  into  the  light," 
Wilma  Ann  Bailey,  com- 
mencement speaker,  told  the 
graduates.  The  associate 
professor  of  biblical  studies 
at  Messiah  College, 
Grantham,  Pa.,  said,  "Most 
of  us  were  brought  here  by 
our  love  of  the  Bible,  the 
church  and  God."  She 
concluded  by  saying,  "I 
invite  you  to  fall  in  love 
again  with  God,  with  the 
church  and  with  the  Scrip- 
tures." 


Left  to  right:  Hiro  Katano,  Elaine 
Kauffman,  Margaret  Kruger, 
Ricardo  Liso,  Randall  MUler 


Commencement  speaker  Wilma 
Ann  Bailey  is  herself  a  graduate  of 
AMBS.  She  received  a  Master  of 
Divinity  degree  in  1979.  She  now 
is  associate  professor  of  biblical 
studies  and  religion  at  Messiah 
College,  Grantham,  Pa. 
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Lois  Hess  Nafziger  MAPS. 
Plans  in  process.  "It  has  been 
a  time  to  nurture  and  chal- 
lenge my  inner  self  and  reflect 
on  direction  for  the  next  part 
of  my  peacemaking  journey." 
Lois  is  married  to  John  D. 
Nafziger  and  they  have  three 
children.  She  is  a  member  of 
Assembly  Mennonite  Church, 
Goshen,  Ind.  Her  parents  are 
Jacob  and  Mary  Hess  of 
Millersville,  Pa. 

Patrick  Preheim  MDiv.  Will 
co-pastor  Faith  Mennonite 
Church,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
with  Patty  Friesen,  his  wife. 
"Seminary  has  been  a  time  of 
faith  development.  I  have 
learned  about  my  relationship 
with  God  through  studies, 
internships,  spiritual  disci- 
plines and  conversations." 
Patrick  has  been  a  member  of 
Bethesda  Mennonite  Church, 
Henderson,  Neb.  His  parents 


Zulma  Ramos  Prieto  MAPS. 
Will  serve  as  executive 
director  of  Casa  de  Amistad, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  as 
editor  of  the  newspaper,  El 
Puente.  "It  was  important  to 
be  in  the  midst  of  such 
knowledgeable  people.  Many 
times  I  tried  to  relate  the 
theory  to  the  local  issues." 
Zulma  is  married  to  Jimmer 
Prieto  and  they  have  two 
children.  She  is  a  member  of 
Communion  Fellowship, 
Goshen,  Ind.  Her  parents  are 
Fernando  and  Dora  Ramos, 
Bogota,  Colombia. 

William  Reimer  MAPS.  Will 
work  with  Mennonite  Central 
Committee.  "The  opportunity 
to  study  peace  issues  from  a 
biblical  perspective  has  been 
most  meaningful.  This  will 
provide  a  basis  for  future 
work  in  the  area  of  peace, 
relief  and  development." 


but  also  personal  interaction 
with  a  faculty  and  staff  whose 
lives  reflect  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  His  mother  is  Carol 
Schultz  of  Clarence,  N.Y. 

Mike  Sherrill  MDiv.  Will 
enter  ThM  inter-cultural 
studies  program  at  Fuller 
Theological  Seminary;  next 
year  he  and  Teresa,  his  wife, 
plan  to  serve  with  Commis- 
sion on  Overseas  Mission  in 
Japan.  "In  the  midst  of  a 
chaotic  world  God  is  present. 
This  is  the  unfailing  source  of 
sustaining  strength  for  a 
mission  of  peace  and  redemp- 
tion." Mike  and  Teresa  have  a 
newborn  son,  Isaiah.  Mike  is  a 
member  of  Upper  Milford 
Mennonite  Church, 
Zionsville.  Pa. 

John  K.  Stoner  Not  pictured. 
MDiv.  Will  continue  in 
vocation  of  peacemaking.  "At 


Left  to  right:  Lois  Nafziger,  Patrick 
Preheim,  jimmer  Prieto,  Zulma 
Prieto 
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are  Ron  and  Lois  Preheim  of 
Henderson. 

Jimmer  Prieto  MAPS.  Plans 
in  process;  hopes  to  teach  at 
the  college  level.  "Life  for 
Hispanics  in  Goshen  is  not 
unlike  that  of  historical 
Egyptian  Jews.  AMBS 
enriched  my  understanding  of 
these  types  of  peace  and 
justice  issues."  Jimmer  is 
married  to  Zulma  Ramos 
Prieto  and  they  have  two 
children.  They  are  members 
of  Communion  Fellowship, 
Goshen,  Ind.  His  parents  are 
Ignacio  and  Paulina  Prieto  of 
Bogota,  Colombia. 


William  is  married  to  Ingrid 
von  Kampen  and  they  have 
three  children.  He  is  a 
member  of  River  East 
Mennonite  Brethren  Church, 
Winnipeg,  Man.  His  parents 
are  George  and  Olga  Reimer 
of  Winnipeg. 

Timothy  J.  Schultz  Not 

pictured.  Certificate  in 
Theological  Studies.  Will 
continue  as  pastor  of  Norma 
(N.J.)  Mennonite  Church. 
"AMBS  offered  not  only  high 
quality  learning  opportunities 


AMBS  I  have  appreciated  the 
warm  spirit  and  intellectual 
vigor  of  teachers  and  students 
in  the  Anabaptist  tradition. 
John  is  married  to  Janet 
Hoover  Stoner  and  they  have 
three  children.  He  is  a 
member  of  Akron  Mennonite 
Church.  John  previously 
received  a  B.D.  degree  from 
AMBS  and  with  further  study 
has  qualified  for  the  MDiv. 


Eight  countries 
represented 


Canada 

United  States 

Colombia 

Argentina 

Australia 

Indonesia 

Japan 

Philippines 


5 
21 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Kent  D.  Stucky  MATS  in 
theology  and  ethics.  Will 
continue  as  vice  president  for 
institutional  advancement  at 
Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind. 
"I  am  grateful  to  my  employ- 
ers— Mennonite  Mutual  Aid, 
Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee and  Goshen  College — for 
encouraging  study  at  AMBS 
during  the  past  twelve  years." 
Kent  is  married  to  Linda 
Stucky  and  they  have  two 
children.  He  is  a  member  of 
College  Mennonite  Church, 
Goshen. 

Erin  Hui-Lun  Wen  Not 

pictured.  Certificate  in 
Theological  Studies.  Plans  in 
process.  "Seminary  experi- 
ences enrich  my  spirituality 
and  biblical  and  theological 
knowledge.  I  really  enjoy  it!" 
Erin  is  a  member  of  Southern 


Hills  Mennonite  Church, 
Topeka,  Kan.  Her  parents  are 
Hung-Chi  and  Huang-Shih 
Wen,  Topeka. 

Paulus  Sugeng  Widjaja 

MAPS.  Will  enter  doctoral 
study  in  ethics  at  Fuller 
Theological  Seminary, 
Pasadena,  Calif.  "My  aware- 
ness and  knowledge  of  peace 
and  justice  as  well  as  my 
commitment  in  Christian  faith 
have  been  deeply  enhanced 
through  my  study  at  AMBS." 
He  is  married  to  Janti  Diredja 
Widjaja  and  they  have  two 
children.  His  home  congrega- 
tion is  Gereja  Kristen  Muria 
Indonesia  (GKMI).  His 
parents  are  Samuel  P.  and 
Esther  T.  Widjaja  of  Kudus, 
Central  Java,  Indonesia. 


Use  H.  Yoder  MATS  in 
Christian  Spirituality. 
Continue  serving  as  spiritual 
mentor  to  Goshen  College 
students  through  Campus 
Ministries.  "Answering  God's 
call  to  study,  I  have  been  able 
through  the  years  to  put 
much  of  the  learnings  to  use 
already  within  the  congrega- 
tional setting."  Use  is  married 
to  Larry  R.  Yoder  and  they 
have  two  adult  children. 
Yoder  is  a  member  of  East 
Goshen  (Ind.)  Mennonite 
Church. 


January 
atAMBS 


Interterm  1998  January  5-23,  1998 

Congregational  Spirituality 

Marlene  Kropf.  AMBS 
Christian  Encounter  with  World  Religions 

Arthur  McPhee,  AMBS 
Hymnology 

Mary  K.  Oyer,  AMBS 
The  Corinthian  Correspondence 

Jacob  Elias,  AMBS 
Biblical  Interpretation  in  Latin  American  Perspective 

Mario  Higueros,  Dean,  SEMILLA  (Latin-American 

A?iabaptist  Seminary,  Guatemala) 

Course  taught  in  Guatemala 
Christianity  and  Culture 

Duane  K.  Friesen,  Bethel  College,  N.  Newton,  Kan. 
Revisioning  Youth  Ministry 

Abe  Bergen,  Canadian  Mennonite  Bible  College, 

Winnipeg,  Man. 

For  more  information,  contact  Andrew  Kreider,  admissions 


Weekend  Conference       January  16-17,  1998 


Youth  and  Family  Ministry  into  the  21st  Century 

Presenter:  Roland  D.  Martinson,  profssor  of  pastoral  care 
and  counseling,  Luther  Seminary,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Continuing  Education  event  for  people  interested  in  minis- 
try to  youth  and  families;  also  included  in  course, 
Revisioning  Youth  Ministry. 

For  more  information,  contact  the  Dean's  office 

Pastors'  Week  January  26-29,  1998 


Invitation  and  Belonging: 
Congregational  Rituals  and  Rhythms 

Bible  teacher:  J.  Nelson  Kraybill,  AMBS  president 
Worship /input  team  members:  Keith  Harder,  Hillsboro, 

Kan.;  Marlene  Kropf,  AMBS;  Rebecca  Slough, 

Richmond,  Ind. 

For  more  information,  contact  Janeen  Bertsche  Johnson,  Pastors' 
Week  coordinator 


Leadership  Clinics  January  30,  1998 


Enhancing  Bible  Study  with  Computer 

Perry  B.  Yoder,  AMBS 
Assimilating  New  Members 

Janeen  Bertsche  Johnson,  AMBS 

For  more  information,  contact  Janeen  Bertsche  Johnson,  Pastors' 
Week  coordinator 


AMBS  Panorama 


Bible  course  on-line 

Jacob  Elias,  professor  of  New 
Testament ,  and  Perry  Yoder, 

professor  of  Old  Testament,  have 
revised  the  AMBS  entry-level 
Bible  course,  "Reading  the  Bible," 
to  offer  it  on-line  beginning  in 
September.  This  course  may  be  of 
special  interest  to  Christian 
Education  teachers  who  seek  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  Bible 
and  for  people  who  wish  to  take 
an  introductory  seminary  course. 
For  information,  contact  the  AMBS 
registrar  at  219  296-6268  or 
registrar@ambs.edu. 

Faculty  and  staff 
honored 

In  May,  two  AMBS  staff  members 
were  honored  as  they  leave:  Ralph 
Lebold,  director  of  external 
programs,  is  leaving  AMBS  for 
health  reasons,  and  Joe  Hertzler, 
director  of  development,  is  retiring 
after  26  years. 


At  the  same  event  Mary  K. 
Oyer,  professor  of  church  music  at 
AMBS,  was  honored  for  50  years 
of  teaching  at  several  Mennonite 
institutions.  Willard  Swartley, 
AMBS  dean,  presented  Mary  with 
several  small  gifts,  saying,  "You 
have  served  the  church  for  50 
years  and  we  have  been  blessed 
that  a  small  fraction  of  this  was  at 
AMBS." 

On  April  24-25, 1998,  AMBS 
will  host  a  Hymn  Festival  also  to 
honor  Mary.  The  weekend  will 
reflect  the  variety  of  hymns 
important  in  Mennonite  churches 
and  will  feature  musicians  from 
across  North  America  and  beyond. 

Gifts  large  and  small 

"Many  gifts  large  and  small  got  us 
to  a  balanced  budget  three  days 
before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year," 


Nelson  Kraybill,  AMBS  president, 
says  with  gratitude.  AMBS  ended 
the  year  on  June  30  with  a  small 
surplus  to  start  the  new  year, 
according  to  preaudited  figures. 

"Because  tuition  covers  only 
one-fourth  of  our  costs,  we  rely  on 
the  generosity  of  friends  near  and 
far,"  Nelson  explains.  "This  is  a 
vote  of  confidence  and  a  measure 
of  support  that  people  across  the 
church  give  to  AMBS.  Many 
individuals  and  congregations 
make  it  a  priority  to  be  partners 
with  AMBS  in  the  task  of 
preparing  leaders  for  the  future  of 
the  church." 

Faculty  receive  grants 

Mary  Schertz,  associate  professor 
of  New  Testament,  and  Perry 
Yoder,  professor  of  Old  Testament, 
have  received  a  grant  from  the 
Association  of  Theological  Schools 
to  work  on  a  project  to  produce 
interactive  Hebrew  and  Greek 
computer  modules  for  the  first 
level  language  courses. 

Daniel  Schipani,  professor  of 
Christian  education  and  personal- 
ity, received  a  grant  from  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education 
Peoplehood  Education  Fund  to 
help  publish  papers  from  the 
Mennonite  World  Conference 
event,  "Theological  Education  on 
Five  Continents." 

The  purpose  of  AMBS  Window  is  to 
invite  Mennonite  churches  to  further 
the  work  of  God's  kingdom  by  calling 
people  to  leadership  ministries  and 
helping  to  support  their  training  for 
ministry. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


GC  delegates  agree  new  denomination 
should  be  called  'Mennonite  Church' 


Winnipeg,  Man. — With  a  75  percent 
approval  vote,  delegates  to  a  special  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Conference  Menno- 
nite Church  (GCMC),  held  here  July  6-8, 
said  "yes"  to  calling  the  new  integrated 
denomination  "Mennonite  Church." 

By  a  96  percent  vote,  the  same  dele- 
gates agreed  to  discontinue  publication  of 
the  semi-monthly  The  Mennonite  and 
merge  it  with  the  weekly  Gospel  Herald 
of  the  Mennonite  Church.  The  new  publi- 
cation will  also  be  called  The  Mennonite. 

By  the  same  percentage — 96 — 
GCMC  delegates  agreed  that  the  Inte- 
gration Committee  (IC)  should  make 
plans  for  one  general  assembly  and  one 
delegate  body.  If  these  plans  are  ap- 
proved by  both  GC  and  Mennonite 
Church  (MC)  delegates  when  they  meet 
together  in  St.  Louis  in  1999,  an  inte- 
grated general  assembly  and  general 
board  would  begin  to  operate  then. 

All  three  recommendations  will  also 
be  the  main  items  before  delegates  to  the 
Mennonite  General  Assembly,  scheduled 
for  July  29- Aug.  2  in  Orlando,  Fla. 

What's  in  a  name?  In  introducing 
discussion  of  the  name  for  the  new  de- 
nomination, the  IC  recognized  that  the 
name  it  was  proposing  seemed  arro- 
gant to  some  and  lacking  in  creativity 
to  others.  Still,  IC  cochair  Dorothy 
Nickel  Friesen  told  the  delegates,  after 
considering  more  than  20  names,  her 
committee  felt  this  one  to  be  best. 

That  didn't  keep  delegates  from 
suggesting  others.  Bob  Gerhart,  Bally,  Pa., 
thought  the  name  smacked  of  a  use  of 
power  by  the  larger  group  (MC)  over  the 
smaller  (GC).  Why  not  "Mennonite  Church 
United  Conference"?  Gerhart  asked. 

For  J.  Herbert  Fretz,  Goshen,  Ind., 
the  recommended  name  seemed  to 
perpetuate  the  past.  "We  need  a  name 


that  designates  a  new  group,"  Fretz  said, 
and  suggested  that  something  be  added 
after  the  words  "Mennonite  Church." 

Robert  Hartzler,  Freeman,  S.D.,  was 
more  specific.  For  him  the  name  "Men- 
nonite Church  General  Conference" 
said  it  best.  "The  proposed  name  says 
too  much  because  it  is  arrogant  and  too 
little  because  it  does  not  recognize  the 
two  groups  that  are  coming  together," 
Hartzler  said. 

In  the  end,  the  GC  delegates  agreed 
to  the  IC  suggestion  by  a  margin  of 
three  to  one.  A  two-thirds  majority  was 
needed  for  passage. 

Two  periodicals.  Names  also  sur- 
faced in  a  discussion  to  merge  the  current 
The  Mennonite  and  Gospel  Herald  into  a 
new  publication,  to  also  be  called  The 
Mennonite  (see  story  in  last  week's  issue). 

What  troubled  delegates  most  was 
the  fact  that,  in  a  session  immediately 
prior,  the  Conference  of  Mennonites  in 
Canada  (CMC)  has  approved  plans  for 
a  publication  of  their  own,  to  be  called 
Canadian  Mennonite  (more  details  in 
next  week's  issue).  Couldn't  the  two 
publications  have  comparable  names? 
several  delegates  asked. 

Others  were  disturbed  by  the  fact 
that  the  new  denomination  will  have 
two  publications.  "To  be  truly  unified, 
we  must  have  one  paper,"  said  Randy 
Greiser  of  Steinbach,  Man. 

Chuck  Neufeld,  Markham,  111.,  won- 
dered why  there  couldn't  be  one  publica- 
tion with  two  editions — one  for  Canada 
and  one  for  the  U.S.  Delegates  then 
learned  that  the  Canadian  Mennonite 
will  be  paid  for  by  the  conferences  and 
distributed  to  every  home  while  The  Men- 
nonite will  be  a  subscription  publication. 

"These  are  two  distinct  publications," 
Dave  Linscheid,  GC  communications 

General  Conference 
delegates  mark 
their  ballots  during 
a  vote  on  the  new 
name  for  the 
merged  denomi- 
nation. Delegates 
agreed  to  the  name 
"Mennonite 
Church, "  approved 
plans  for  a  new 
publication,  and 
agreed  to  a  proposal 
that  the  general 
boards  and  delegate 
assemblies  be 
merged  in  1999. 


director  told  the  delegates.  "At  the 
same  time,  we  expect  them  to  be  aware 
of  their  audiences  and  respect  the  con- 
texts in  which  they  publish." 

A  third  proposal,  calling  for  work  to- 
ward one  general  board  and  one  dele- 
gate assembly,  also  received  a  96  per- 
cent approval  vote  from  the  GC  dele- 
gates. 

"It  never  occurred  to  me  we  could 
move  this  fast,"  said  Vern  Preheim, 
Newton,  Kan.,  former  GC  general 
secretary  who  also  served  on  the  Inte- 
gration Exploration  Committee.  "But 
people  from  other  denominations  told 
us:  'Once  you  decide  to  merge,  do  it 
quickly,'  "  Preheim  continued. 

GC  moderator  Darrell  Fast  told  the 
delegates  he  hopes  that  when  the  GCs 
and  MCs  meet  together  in  1999 — sche- 
duled for  July  22-26  in  St.  Louis — 
they'll  take  action  to  dissolve  their  sep- 
arate bodies  halfway  through  those 
days  and  become  one  body — the  new  in- 
tegrated Mennonite  Church.  "That's 
the  wedding  date,"  said  Fast. 

There  was  also  vigorous  discussion 
on  other  parts  of  the  IC  report  which 
were  submitted  for  counsel  rather  than 
action.  Many  delegates  were  troubled 
by  the  proposal  that  representation  to 
the  denominational  assembly  should 
come  from  districts  and  area  confer- 
ences rather  than  congregations — as  is 
the  current  GC  practice. 

Special  session.  An  IC  proposal  for 
dividing  the  church  into  four  regions — 
Canada,  U.S.  West,  U.S.  Central,  and 
U.S.  East — was  also  critiqued,  mostly 
with  caution,  during  the  gathering. 

Winnipeg  '97  was  a  special  session  of 
the  GC  delegates  called  to  discuss  inte- 
gration. It  also  puts  the  GCMC,  which 
has  met  every  three  years,  on  the  same 
schedule  as  the  MC,  which  meets  every 
two  years — making  possible  the  St. 
Louis  gathering  in  1999. 

In  other  business,  the  GC  delegates 
unanimously  approved  a  Mission  State- 
ment for  Congregational  Youth  Ministry. 
They  also  approved  in  principle  a  state- 
ment on  violence,  giving  the  drafters 
freedom  to  make  editorial  changes. 

Both  statements  will  also  be  up  for  rat- 
ification by  MC  delegates  at  Orlando  97. 

More  than  700  persons  registered  for 
this  special  GC  session.  On  Monday 
evening,  some  600  youth,  holding  a 
convention  at  the  same  time,  joined 
them  for  a  joint  worship  service. 

— <J.  Lome  Peachey 
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For  the  past  eight  years,  the  youth  group 
from  Mountain  Community  Mennonite 
Church,  Palmer  Lake,  Colo.,  has  spent  a 
week  on  a  Navajo  reservation  in  Shiprock, 
N.M.  The  youth  and  their  sponsors  first 
attend  church  with  their  Navajo  hosts. 
During  the  week  they  perform  such  tasks  as 
painting  dorms  for  the  Navajo  Community 
College;  repairing  roofs  for  elderly  or  sick 
members  of  a  local  church;  painting  play 
equipment,  sewing  drapes  and  chair  covers, 
and  doing  yard  work  for  the  women's 
shelter;  and  working  in  the  Navajo  Com- 
munity Hospital.  Evenings  are  spent 
hiking,  swimming,  and  talking  with  their 
Navajo  hosts.  Each  year  the  youth  keep  a 
composite  journal  of  their  experiences. 
— Sarah  and  Joan  Steininger 

Theohydrology'  and  'hydrotheology" 

were  at  the  center  of  Richard  Heggen's  paper 
at  the  8th  International  Conference  on  Rain- 
water Catchment  Systems  in  Tehran,  Iran,  in 
April.  A  Mennonite  and  civil  engineering  pro- 
fessor at  University  of  New  Mexico  in  Albu- 
querque, Heggen  was  the  only  non-Islamic 
scholar  to  speak  about  how  religious  belief  has 
addressed  rainfall.  Heggen  says  that  Islamic 
scholars'  central  critique  of  Western  thought 
is  that  religion  is  divorced  from  the  rest  of  life. 
Therefore,  "to  have  a  Western  person  enun- 
ciate [the  interplay  of  religion  and  science] 
struck  a  chord  with  them,"  he  adds. 

Iranian  President  Rafsanjani  addressed 
the  1,300  participants  who  came  from  all 
over  the  world,  and  a  postage  stamp  com- 
memorating the  conference  was  made. 


At  least  one  Mennonite  was  among  more 
than  2,000  youth  ages  16-19  from  144  coun- 
tries to  participate  in  the  1997  World 
Scholar- Athlete  Games  at  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island  in  June.  Shaunti  Martin,  Ak- 
ron, Pa.,  who  plays  volleyball  at  Ephrata 
Senior  High  School,  was  one  of  the  stu- 
dents who  participated  in  sports  and  arts 
events.  The  games  are  intended  "to  utilize 
sports  and  the  arts  as  means  of  communi- 
cation and  learning  rather  than  competi- 
tion among  nations."  Scholar-athletes  were 
divided  into  ethnically-  and  culturally-di- 
verse groups  rather  than  national  teams. 

Tour  de  Faith  didn't  last  as  long  as  the  Tour 
de  France — in  fact,  it  was  only  one  day  long. 
But  the  Vacation  Bible  School  for  fifth  and 
sixth  graders,  hosted  by  Hesston  (Kan.) 
Mennonite  Church  this  summer,  did  include 
bicycles  just  like  its  famous  French  counter- 
part. The  47  VBS  participants  biked  to  var- 
ious sites  in  Hesston  to  meet  with  six  adults 
who  told  their  personal  faith  stories,  and  the 
children  were  later  asked  to  write  their  own 
stories.  Orange  safety  flags  with  "Tour  de 
Faith"  were  mounted  on  each  bike,  and  chil- 
dren watched  part  of  the  1989  Tourde  France 
video  while  eating  lunch. — David  Mann 
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IN-MI  delegates  back  executive  decision  to  discipline 
two  churches;  pain  marks  conference  session 


Goshen,  Ind. — A  bold  banner  pro- 
claimed healing  and  hope  throughout  the 
annual  meeting  of  Indiana-Michigan 
Conference  at  College  Mennonite  Church 
on  July  10-12,  but  delegates  also  encoun- 
tered pain  and  suffering  during  this 
year's  debates  and  hallway  discussions. 

There  was  good  news — two  congrega- 
tions joined  the  conference,  new  pro- 
posals were  submitted  to  improve  con- 
ference-congregational relationships, 
new  outreach  programs  were  described, 
exemplary  service  activities  were 
noted,  and  the  budget  was  balanced. 

And  there  was  bad  news — two  con- 
gregations had  come  under  discipline 
for  their  stance  on  homosexuality,  and 
three  other  congregations  had  chosen  to 
dissociate  from  the  conference,  partly 
because  they  considered  the  conference 
too  lax  on  the  issue  of  membership  for 
practicing  gays  and  lesbians. 

A  cloud  had  dampened  the  conference 
even  before  it  began;  delegates  from  two 
congregations — Assembly  Mennonite 
Church  of  Goshen  and  Southside 
Fellowship  of  Elkhart— had  their  voting 
privileges  revoked  on  June  19  by  the 
conference  executive  committee.  A 
memo  interpreting  the  action  said  that 
these  congregations  "on  the  issue  of 
church  membership  for  persons  living  in 
same-sex  relationships  have  chosen  a 
position  that  is  not  in  agreement  with 
the  stated  Mennonite  position." 

•  •  • 

Three  years  earlier,  Southside  had 
received  as  a  member  a  gay  man  in  a 
covenanted  relationship,  and  in  the  fall 
of  1996  Assembly  decided  it  would  ac- 
cept as  members  gays  or  lesbians  in  a 
covenanted  relationship. 

The  executive  committee's  decision 
reverberated  throughout  the  conference 
business  sessions.  In  the  opening  ses- 
sion, moderator-elect  James  Waltner, 
while  introducing  the  report  summariz- 
ing all  actions  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee for  the  past  year,  said,  "In  a  confer- 
ence that  has  experienced  some  broken- 
ness  and  dividedness,  we  plead  for  pa- 
tience." After  a  motion  was  made  to  re- 
ceive this  report,  a  delegate  moved  to 
amend  the  motion  to  receive  all  of  it  ex- 
cept the  section  related  to  Assembly 
and  Southside  disciplinary  action.  This 
amendment  was  defeated  by  a  majority 
of  approximately  two  to  one. 

Later,  on  the  conference's  last  day,  a 


motion  was  made  to  suspend  the  com- 
mittee's disciplinary  action  against 
Southside  and  Assembly  congregations 
"until  appropriate  time  for  delegate  ac- 
tion." This  motion  was  also  defeated, 
this  time  by  roughly  a  five-to-one  mar- 
gin, in  effect  ratifying  the  executive 
committee's  previous  action. 

The  issue  of  the  church's  stance  on 
homosexuality  also  emerged  when  dele- 
gates approved  a  motion  to  form  a  spe- 
cial task  force  "to  lead  the  conference  in 
a  study  of  the  relationship  between 
conference  and  congregations  and  of 
the  meaning  of  membership  at  con- 
gregation and  conference  levels  and  the 
implications  of  alternate  membership 
options."  It  also  colored  discussions  of  a 
report  of  guidelines  for  a  conference- 
based  redemptive  disciplinary  process. 
•  •  • 

Three  congregations  asked  to  with- 
draw from  conference  membership,  and 
their  requests  were  acknowledged  "with 
sadness  and  blessing."  Those  congrega- 
tions are  New  Wine  Fellowship  (former- 
ly Bourbon  Chapel)  of  Bourbon,  Ind., 
with  approximately  70  members;  First 
Mennonite  of  Oden,  Ind.,  with  189  mem- 
bers; and  Maple  Grove  Mennonite,  Tope- 
ka,  Ind.,  with  272  current  members. 

Conference  highlights  included  two 
sermons  by  Nelson  Kraybill,  president  of 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Semi- 
nary. In  the  first,  he  retold  the  story  of 
Jesus  encountering  disciples  on  the  road 
to  Emmaus  as  a  lesson  in  how  the  church 
can  see  with  new  perspective  in  "a  water- 
shed moment."  In  his  second  sermon, 
Kraybill  said  the  biggest  sin  in  the 
Mennonite  Church  today  concerns  "ma- 
terial possessions,  greed,  and  wealth." 

Other  good  news  from  the  conference 
included: 

•  Reception  of  Faith  Mennonite  Church 
in  Goshen,  Ind.,  and  Church  Without 
Walls  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  as  new  churches; 

•  Outreach  programs  to  primarily 
Hispanic  people  in  Goshen  and  Elkhart 
and  in  East  Chicago,  111.; 

•  A  year-end  surplus  of  $13,000  on  a 
budget  of  $660,942; 

•  Organization  of  Mennonite  Disaster 
Service  volunteers  for  post-tornado 
cleanup  in  the  Detroit  area;  and 

•  Contributions  during  conference  ses- 
sions of  1,449  bath  towels  and  8,154 
bars  of  soap  to  Mennonite  Central 
Committee. — Stuart  W.  Showalter 
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Colombian  activist 
eager  to  start  network 

Akron,  Pa.  (MCC)— Colombian  Men- 
nonite  Ricardo  Esquivia  has  never  been 
squeamish  about  living  out  his  faith — 
even  when  it  has  put  him  in  grave 
physical  danger. 

Perhaps  because  of  his  own  strong 
faith,  the  persecution  he  has  experi- 
enced, and  the  outpouring  of  love  he  has 
received  from  Mennonites  worldwide, 
Esquivia  has  a  vision.  He  quests  after  a 
loose  worldwide  network  of  Anabaptist 
congregations  exchanging  Christian 
love,  knowledge,  and  faith  across  cul- 
tural and  linguistic  boundaries. 

The  recent  Mennonite  World  Confer- 


Ricardo  Esquivia  of  Colombia  has  visions 
of  a  worldwide  Anabaptist  network  of 
advocacy,  economics,  and  spirituality. 

ence  in  Calcutta  officially  endorsed  Es- 
quivia's  idea.  But  now  the  idea  needs 
wings.  As  director  of  Justapaz,  a  Menno- 
nite peace  organization  in  Colombia,  Es- 
quivia is  ready  to  help  get  the  network 
flying.  So  is  Maarten  van  der  Werf, 
staffperson  for  the  European  Mennonite 
Peace  Committee,  who  is  working  part- 
time  on  it  from  Zwolle,  Netherlands.  As 
a  first  step,  Esquivia  and  van  der  Werf 
want  to  get  the  idea  out  and  circulating. 

One  small  exchange  that  has  already 
taken  place  between  Justapaz  and 
South  Christian  Street  Mennonite 
Church  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  serves  as  an 
example.  The  two  groups  exchanged 
stories,  photos,  and  letters. 

A  challenge  that  brings  them  togeth- 
er is  violence  in  their  society  and  neigh- 
borhoods. Maurice,  an  11-year-old  from 
the  Lancaster  church,  told  the  story  of 
how  he  nonviolently  confronted — and 
ended  up  becoming  friends  with — a 
student  who  had  been  bullying  him. 
Juan,  a  fourth-grader  in  a  small  Men- 
nonite school  in  Colombia,  shared  with 
the  Lancaster  church  the  story  of  how 
he  put  his  mediation  training  (received 


through  Justapaz)  to  work  in  his  own 
family.  Juan's  mother  and  father  were 
constantly  fighting.  Juan,  then  10,  sat 
them  down  and  led  them  through  a  me- 
diation session.  With  Juan's  guidance, 
his  parents  talked  for  three  hours. 

What  are  some  practical  possibili- 
ties? Esquivia  is  full  of  ideas.  Deforest- 
ed land  can  be  purchased  for  $10  (U.S.) 
per  hectare  (about  2.5  acres)  in  Colom- 
bia. Might  churches  in  the  North  want 
to  buy  some  land  and,  with  the  help  of 
local  Christians,  convert  it  into  a 
healthy  ecological  system  that  also  pro- 
duces income?  Esquivia  envisions  but- 
terfly farms  or  silkworm  raising. 

Language  of  God.  But  the  network 
is  not  just  about  advocacy  or  economics, 
Esquivia  emphasizes.  It  is  first  and 
foremost  a  spiritual  network.  "God 
hears  us  through  our  feelings,  not 
through  whatever  language  we  speak. 
And  God's  language  is  love,"  Esquivia 
says  with  fervor. 

More  information  about  how  congre- 
gations can  become  involved  in  the  net- 
work is  available  from  Judy  Zimmer- 
man Herr  at  717  859-1151.— Emily  Will 


Seniors  in  Florida  defy  stereotype  of  snowbirds  by  volunteering  time 


This  article  completes  the  three-part  se- 
ries introducing  Gospel  Herald  readers 
to  Mennonites  in  Florida. 

Immokalee,  Fla. — Each  winter  tour- 
ists flock  to  the  sun-splashed  beaches 
of  southern  Florida  to  play  shuffle- 
board  or  collect  shells.  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
County  retiree  Paul  Smucker  makes 
the  1,500-mile  trip  each  January. 

Smucker  and  his  wife,  Elma,  are  not 
typical  snowbirds,  however.  For  the 
last  1 1  years,  the  couple  has  traveled  to 
Immokalee,  Fla.,  to  live  for  four  months 
in  a  cramped  trailer  as  volunteers  with 
Habitat  for  Humanity. 

"We're  still  able-bodied,  and  we  want 
to  make  a  contribution,"  says  Elma. 
"We  get  a  lot  of  insights  through  com- 
ing down  here  and  exposing  ourselves 
to  something  different." 

Tucked  between  the  larger  cities  of 
Fort  Myers  and  Naples,  Immo- 
kalee is  a  rural  multicultural 
town  whose  work  force  depends  mostly 
on  seasonal  agriculture.  A  variety  of 
agencies  meets  the  needs  of  a  large  mi- 
grant labor  population,  providing 
ample  opportunities  for  volunteers. 
The  Smuckers  are  joined  by  retired  se- 


niors from  across  the  United  States  and 
Canada  who  travel  to  southwest  Florida 
for  more  than  the  weather.  Each  winter, 
Peoples  Chapel  Mennonite  Church  is 
home  base  for  four  or  five  couples  who 


park  their  trailers 
and  participate  in 
community  and 
church  life  as  full- 
time  volunteers. 
Additional  vol- 
unteers flood 
nearby  trailer 
parks. 


Elton  Martin,  a  retired  high  school 
teacher  from  Donnersgrove,  111.,  leads  a 
math  "superstars"  program  for  at-risk 
elementary  students.  His  wife,  Fern, 
works  with  a  teen  pregnancy  interven- 
tion program.  Other  volunteers  help 
out  with  office  work,  serve  soup  to  the 
hungry,  tutor  in  after-school  programs, 
and  become  surrogate  grandparents  for 
neighborhood  children.  "We're  all  serv- 
ing in  different  capacities  according  to 
our  talents,"  says  Martin. 

The  Martins  first  came  to  Immo- 
kalee through  Service  Opportunities 
for  Older  People  (SOOP),  a  program 
of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
which  places  retirees  in  service  as- 


signments across  the  United  States. 

Despite  their  busy  schedules,  the  vol- 
unteers do  find  time  to  enjoy  the  unique 
climate  and  culture  of  their  host  commu- 
nity. Weekend  trips  have  included  visits 
to  a  nearby  Native  American  reserva- 
tion, the  Everglades,  and  even  a  boat 
ride  in  the  Florida  Keys.  Volunteering  is 
not  without  its  occasional  moments  of 
uncertainty,  however.  One  evening  in 
March,  the  church  family  was  forced  to 
coordinate  an  impromptu  roadblock  in 
the  parking  lot  when  truck  keys  were 
stolen  from  a  volunteer's  trailer. 

A few  years  earlier,  the  Smucker's 
trailer  was  burglarized.  The  next 
day,  a  Peoples  Chapel  member 
who  teaches  in  the  local  school  system 
discovered  his  first  graders  trading  the 
Smucker's  stolen  checks. 

Despite  the  occasional  difficulties, 
the  volunteers  value  their  opportunity 
to  serve,  and  the  community  values 
their  service.  "It's  great  having  an  addi- 
tional witness  in  the  community,"  says 
Wolgemuth. 

Eleven-year-old  neighbor  Isaac  Velas- 
quez adds,  "They  make  me  happy  every 
year  because  they  have  a  big  dog  and 
they  let  me  pet  him." — Katrina  Wert 
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Anointing  for  the  healers: 

Doctors  and  nurses  celebrate  50  years  of  fellowship 


Laurelville,  Pa. — Doctors  and  nurses 
who  normally  spend  their  days  healing 
others  had  the  chance  to  receive 
anointing  with  oil  for  their  own  hurts 
on  June  29. 

The  anointing  capped  the  annual 


Glen  Brubaker  (right)  receives  the 
Doctor  of  the  Year  Award  from  Phil 
Moyer,  outgoing  president  ofMMA. 


conference  of  the  Mennonite  Medical 
Association  and  Mennonite  Nurses  As- 
sociation, meeting  at  Laurelville 
Church  Center,  June  26-29.  Partici- 
pants walked  forward  toward  a  table 
laden  with  cracked  and  chipped  pot- 
tery. After  admiring  these  "earthen 
vessels,"  they  received  a  touch  of  oil  on 
their  foreheads  from  one  of  the  pots. 

"This  is  why  we  come  here;  for  our 
own  healing,"  commented  Mary  Sutter, 
outgoing  secretary  /  treasurer  of  MMA. 
"We  all  need  healing  as  much  as  our 
weakest  patient." 

This  year's  conference  centered  on 
the  theme  "A  Call  to  Healing:  Our  On- 
going Anabaptist  Stories."  Stories  told 
during  the  weekend  included  those  of 
Frances  and  Lawrence  Greaser  of  New- 
ton, Kan.,  who  nursed  their  son  David 
as  he  died  of  AIDS.  Frances  Greaser  is 
a  nurse  and  the  author  of  And  a  Time 
to  Die,  which  chronicles  this  journey. 

Vernon  Kratz,  chief  executive  officer 


PSMC  shows  vision  for  mission  despite  money  trouble 


San  Francisco,  Calif.  (GCMC)— 
Combining  conference  work  with  wor- 
ship characterized  the  third  annual 
assembly  of  Pacific  Southwest  Menno- 
nite Conference  (PSMC),  held  at  First 
Mennonite  Church  on  June  20-22.  A 
shorter  schedule  and  integrating  wor- 
ship with  business  reflected  PSMC's 
changing  constituency:  more  working 
families  and  ethnic  diversity. 

In  addition,  the  new  format  in- 
creased participation  in  business  and 
made  decisions  seem  surrounded  by 
prayer  and  song.  Diversity  was  evident 
in  the  worship:  music,  Scripture,  and 
prayer  in  three  languages;  Indonesian 
dance;  classical  guitar;  Scripture  songs; 
and  traditional  hymns. 

Stories  of  risk.  It  also  showed  in  the 
statistics  shared  by  conference  minister 
for  southern  California  Jeff  Wright, 
Rancho  Cucamonga.  The  26  churches 
he  oversees  include  about  1,500  mem- 
bers. One  in  five  are  white,  one  in  ten 
have  Mennonite  parents,  and  most  wor- 
ship in  languages  other  than  English. 
Of  the  60  church  leaders  in  the  congre- 
gations, only  one  is  a  full-time,  fully 
supported  congregational  pastor. 

Budget  discussions  dominated  the 
business  agenda  and  echoed  through- 
out the  sharing  times.  Projections  for 
the  new  fiscal  year  indicate  necessity 


for  a  28  percent  budget  cut.  Delegates 
unanimously  approved  a  proposal  from 
the  executive  board  to  keep  the  three 
conference  ministers  at  current  salary 
levels  (all  are  half-time),  which  makes 
up  about  70  percent  of  the  budget. 

The  rest  of  the  PSMC  budget  will  be 
drastically  cut  to  meet  projected  in- 
come, a  decision  that  will  affect  the 
work  of  conference  committees.  PSMC 
moderator  Duane  Oswald,  Fresno, 
stressed  the  importance  of  looking  for 
alternate  sources  of  funding,  including 
seeking  more  partnerships  with  Men- 
nonite agencies. 

Interspersed  with  business  decisions 
were  stories  from  congregations  of  risk- 
taking,  commitment,  and  vision.  From 
the  remoteness  of  a  Hopi  school  to  the 
bustle  of  the  California  cities,  PSMC 
exhibited  a  vision  for  mission  apparent- 
ly not  derailed  by  financial  realities. 

James  Schrag,  executive  secretary  of 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  was  the  keynote  speaker. 
"Does  God  always  give  the  biggest  mis- 
sion challenge  to  the  smallest  church- 
es?" he  asked.  Schrag  stressed  that  the 
church  is  never  without  the  resources  to 
do  the  job  if  believers  are  open  to  risk 
and  to  being  "vision-led  and  results-dri- 
ven" instead  of  looking  at  the  financial 
picture  first. — Sharon  Brit  ton  Miller 


and  inspiration 

at  Penn  Foundation  in  Sellersville,  Pa., 
and  Willard  Swartley,  professor  of  New 
Testament  at  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminary,  spoke  during  plena- 
ry sessions  as  well.  Kratz's  pre- 
sentation raised  questions  such  as, 
"How  can  we  be  present  to  people  with 
long-term  illnesses  who  don't  get  better 
quickly?"  and  reminded  listeners  that 
groups  of  dedicated  individuals  can 
make  a  difference.  Swartley  empha- 
sized the  divine  role  in  healing. 

Participants  also  celebrated  the 
anniversary  of  Mennonite  Medical 
Association's  birth  50  years  ago  in  a  liv- 
ing room  in  Sellersville,  Pa.  Three  of 
the  10  charter  members  and  their 
spouses  were  able  to  attend. 

Awards.  Glen  Brubaker  of  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  and  Susan  Kehler  of  Abbotsford, 
B.C.,  also  received  special  recognition 
during  the  weekend.  MNA  Nurse  of  the 
Year  Susan  Martens  Kehler  spent  20 
years  in  Taiwan.  While  there,  she  began 
a  nursing  school  at  the  Mennonite  Chris- 
tian Hospital  in  Hualien.  Kehler  has  also 
taught  nursing  at  Bethel  College  and  di- 
rected a  nursing  home. 

Mennonite  Medical  Association 
selected  Glen  Brubaker  as  doctor  of  the 
year  for  his  work  on  leprosy  control, 
HIV  infection,  and  other  public  health 
issues  in  Tanzania  over  the  past  29 
years.  Currently,  he  works  with  Inter- 
church  Medical  Assistance  and  volun- 
teers time  at  the  Clinic  for  Special  Chil- 
dren in  Strasburg,  Pa. — Jennifer  Halte- 
man  Schrock 


Plenary  speaker  Frances  Greaser 
(left)  congratulates  Susan  Kehler 
following  Kehler's  reception  of  the 
MNA  Nurse  of  the  Year  Award. 
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•  Bishop  killed.  A  Tanzanian 
Mennonite  bishop  was  killed 
in  a  vehicle  accident  on  June 
30.  Naftali  Birai,  bishop  of  the 
Lake  Diocese  of  the  Tanzania 
Mennonite  Church,  was  killed 
a  few  kilometers  from  his 
home  in  Musoma.  He  studied 
at  Eastern  Mennonite  Univer- 
sity, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  and 
was  a  delegate  to  Mennonite 
World  Conference  in  Calcutta 
in  January.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Elizabeth,  and  sever- 
al adult  and  teenage  chil- 
dren.— Eastern  Mennonite 
Missions  and  MWC 

•  Controller  fired.  Bethel  Col- 
lege, North  Newton,  Kan.,  has 
fired  its  controller  and  started 
an  investigation  after  he 
allegedly  wrote  at  least 
$40,000  in  checks  to  himself 
on  Bethel's  account,  college  of- 
ficials said.  Michael  L.  Licht- 
enberger  was  dismissed  from 
the  cabinet-level  position  on 
June  26.  The  next  day  Bethel 
filed  a  civil  suit  in  district 
court  for  a  judgment  against 
Lichtenberger  for  more  than 
$50,000.  Bethel  president 
Douglas  Penner  said  that  the 
college  remains  financially 
sound  despite  the  potential 
unknown  losses. — Mennonite 
Weekly  Review 

•  MCC  workers  safe.  All 

Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee workers  in  Cambodia  are 
safe  following  a  week  of  vio- 
lence between  troops  loyal  to 
feuding  prime  ministers  Hun 
Sen  and  Prince  Norodom  Ra- 
nariddh. At  this  point,  the 
MCC  workers  are  not  plan- 
ning to  evacuate  the  country. 
MCC  has  requested  prayer  for 
the  MCC  workers'  safety  and 
for  the  Cambodian  people. 
The  recent  fighting  ended  the 
coalition  government  that 
formed  in  1993. 

•  Club  denied  official  status. 

The  Goshen  (Ind.)  College 
board  of  overseers  recently  de- 
cided not  to  grant  club  status 
to  a  student-organized  group 
known  as  the  Lesbian,  Bisex- 
ual, and  Gay  Alliance.  In  its 
regular  June  meeting,  the 
board  also  called  for  open 
communication  among  people 
of  differing  convictions  about 
same-sex  orientation.  In  addi- 
tion, the  board  acted  not  to 
entertain  proposals  on  the 
issue  of  club  status  for  three 
more  years.  "The  responses  to 
the  board's  decision  from  fac- 
ulty and  staff  have  been  gen- 
erally supportive,"  says  presi- 
dent Shirley  H.  Showalter. 
"Goshen  College  is  prepared 


to  engage  this  controversial 
subject  within  the  framework 
offered  by  its  sponsoring  de- 
nomination."— Goshen  College 

•  Vietnamese  Mennos  meet.  A 

North  American  Vietnamese 
Mennonite  Fellowship  was 
formed  during  the  Third  Viet- 
namese Mennonite  Confer- 
ence in  Winnipeg,  Man.,  on 
July  5-6.  Participants  from 
eight  congregations  in  Alber- 
ta, British  Columbia,  Manito- 
ba, Hawaii,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Virginia  chose  a  four-member 
coordinating  group  for  the 
newly  formed  fellowship: 
Nhien  Pham,  Calgary,  Alta.; 
Can  Le,  Fairfax,  Va.;  Cuong 
Luu,  Honolulu,  Hawaii;  and 
Lan  Chung,  Winnipeg.  They 
made  commitments  to  publish 
a  newsletter,  to  encourage  the 
training  of  church  leaders  and 
formation  of  new  churches  in 
North  America,  and  to  support 
ministries  within  Vietnam. 
The  next  conference  is  project- 


ed for  1999  in  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania. 

•  Workbooks  available.  Or- 
lando 97  General  Assembly 
workbooks  are  available  from 
the  Mennonite  Publishing 
House,  616  Walnut  Ave., 
Scottdale,  PA  15683;  412  887- 
8500.  Sales  end  Dec.  1,  1997. 

•  Best-sellers  for  June.  The 

top  five  best-selling  books  at 
Provident  Bookstores  in  June 
were:  Just  As  I  Am  by  Billy 
Graham,  Dear  Graduate  by 
Charles  Swindoll,  Friends  Are 
Friends  Forever  by  Michael 
W.  Smith,  Confession  of  Faith 
in  a  Mennonite  Perspective, 
and  God's  Promises  for  the 
Graduate. 

•  Scholarships  available. 

College  or  graduate  students 
pursuing  careers  in  mental 
health  fields  in  Canada  and 
the  U.S.  are  invited  to  apply 
for  the  Elmer  Ediger  Memori- 


al Scholarship.  Four  to  six 
students  yearly  receive  be- 
tween $1,000  and  $1,200 
each.  Scholarships  are  award- 
ed by  Mennonite  Health  Ser- 
vices and  MCC  Canada  Men- 
tal Health  and  Disabilities 
Program.  Applications  must 
be  received  by  Feb.  1,  1998. 
Contact:  Amy  Herr,  Menno- 
nite Health  Services,  717  293- 
7125. 

•  Investment  choice  offered. 

Participants  in  Mennonite  Re- 
tirement Trust,  the  Menno- 
nite Church  pension  plan  for 
pastors  and  staff  in  churches 
and  related  institutions,  can 
now  determine  where  their 
own  pension  dollars  are  in- 
vested. Mennonite  Mutual 
Aid's  new  Investment  Choice 
program  allows  the  approxi- 
mately 8,000  Mennonite  Re- 
tirement Trust  participants  to 
decide  for  themselves  how 
much  risk  to  take  in  invest- 
ments. 


MCC  workers  participate  in  orientation.  Akron,  Pa.  (MCC) — Thirty  workers  spent  June 
17-27  in  orientation  for  Mennonite  Central  Committee  assignments.  Those  affiliated  with 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church  and  Mennonite  Church  are: 


Back  row,  left  to  right:  Leah  Mullet  Hershberger. 
environmental  education  promoter,  Nicaragua; 
Tim  Pannabecker,  assistant  director,  MCC  per- 
sonnel department,  Akron,  Pa.;  Nadine  Smith- 
Bulford,  program  coordinator,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Kevin  Weaver,  English  teacher,  Chongging, 
China;  Matt  Schlaaf,  youth  worker,  Winnipeg, 
Man.;  Maria  Boehm,  peace  and  mediation  educa- 
tor and  peace  worker,  Thompson,  Man.;  Aurelio 
Romero,  chef,  Nav  Jiwan  International  Tea  Room, 
Ephrata,  Pa.;  Bob  Brenneman,  assistant  director 
of  CASAS,  Guatemala  City;  Paul  Hershberger,  en- 
vironmental education  promoter,  Nicaragua. 


Middle  row:  Rachel  Smith-Bulford;  Stephanie 
Janzen,  English  teacher,  Cairo,  Egypt;  Larry 
and  Susan  Dunn,  with  Eli,  Seth,  and  Isaac, 
cross-cultural  conflict  consultant  and  nurse 
(respectively),  Labrador,  Newfoundland;  Francie 
Irizarry-Hernandez,  regional  associate  and  ad- 
ministrator for  MCC  Great  Lakes  Office, 
Schaumburg,  111. 

Front  row:  Ryan  Hoover,  highlands  water  project 
monitor,  Khablontso,  Lesotho;  Marcus  Heinrichs, 
printer,  MCC  headquarters,  Akron,  Pa.;  Lynn  and 
Laurie  Longenecker,  community  development 
workers,  Peten,  Guatemala. 
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Indiantown  to  Irian  Jaya.  Akron,  Pa.  (MCC)— Amid  the  cornfields  of  rural  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  a  jungle  grew.  During  the  last  week  in  June,  members  of  Indiantown  Menno- 
nite  Church  near  Ephrata,  Pa.,  transformed  their  sanctuary  into  a  rainforest  complete  with 
dangling  vines,  tropical  flowers,  and  towering  palm  trees.  Shown  here  are  (left  to  right) 
Janae  Haller,  Daniel  Martin,  Lindsay  Horning,  and  Justin  Martin. 

The  project — part  of  Indiantown's  Vacation  Bible  School  program — raised  interest  in 
Irian  Jaya,  one  of  Indonesia's  poorest  provinces,  and  nearly  $600  (U.S.)  for  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee's  health  work  there.  Two  members,  Thelma  and  Jewel  Martin,  drew  the  de- 
sign; the  youth  group  cut  out  the  leaves  and  the  flowers. 

Indiantown  used  All  God's  Creatures:  Friends  in  Irian  Jaya,  Indonesia,  a  five-session 
curriculum  published  by  Herald  Press. 


•  New  appointments: 

Randall  M.  Jacobs,  executive  di- 
rector of  Mennonite  Foun- 
dation and  vice  president  of 
Legal  Services,  Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid,  Goshen,  Ind. 

John  L.  Liechty,  vice  president 
of  Financial  Services,  Menno- 
nite Mutual  Aid,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Cynthia  Linscheid,  marketing 
and  sales  assistant,  Faith  & 
Life  Press,  Newton,  Kan. 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

Paul  M.  Lederach  has  been  ap- 
pointed interim  pastor  of  Zion 
Mennonite  Church,  Souder- 
ton,  Pa. 

Nathan  Yoder  was  installed  and 
licensed  as  associate  pastor  at 
New  Danville  Mennonite 
Church,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  on 
July  13. 

•  Coming  events: 

100-year  anniversary  celebration, 
Charlotte  Street  Mennonite 
Church,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Nov. 
8-9.  Saturday  evening  events 
include  skits  and  stories  from 


Vine  Street  and  Charlotte 
Street  history.  Guest  speakers 
are  Charlotte  and  Del  Glick. 
Contact:  717  397-6707. 

MDS  Region  I  annual  meeting, 
Lost  Creek  Mennonite  Church, 
Mifflintown,  Pa.,  Oct.  18.  Con- 
tact: 717  859-2210. 

MDS  Region  V  annual  meeting, 
British  Columbia,  Oct.  18. 
Contact:  717  859-2210. 

•  Job  openings: 

Assistant  directors  of  public  re- 
lations, Goshen  (Ind.)  College. 
Two  positions  will  divide  pri- 
mary responsibilities  in  writ- 
ing, editing,  and  project  man- 
agement; additional  pos- 
sibilities in  photography  and 
sports  information.  Division  of 
tasks  dependent  on  skills  of 
successful  applicants.  Qual- 
ifications include  college  de- 
gree; organizational,  writing, 
and  verbal  skills;  ability  to 
manage  multiple  priorities 
and  meet  deadlines;  and  abili- 
ty to  work  in  team  situations. 
Send  letter  of  application,  re- 


sume, and  three  references  to 
Lyle  Miller,  Interim  Director 
of  Public  Relations,  Goshen 
College,  1700  S.  Main  St., 
Goshen, IN  46526. 

Counselor  /  administrator,  Dis- 
cipleship  Ministries,  Eastern 
Mennonite  Missions,  Salunga, 
Pa.  Responsibilities  include 
interviewing  and  placing  YES 
and  STAT  applicants  on 
teams  and  providing  regional 
administrative  oversight. 
Qualifications  include  rela- 
tional, administrative,  and  or- 
ganizational skills.  Contact: 
717  898-2251. 

Director  of  nursing,  Menno 
Haven  Inc.,  Chambersburg. 
Pa.  Qualifications  include 
current  PA  RN  license  (BSN 
preferred)  with  3-5  years 
nursing  management  experi- 
ence in  a  long-term  care  facil- 
ity. Send  resume  to  Director 
of  Human  Resources,  Menno 
Haven  Inc.,  1427  Philadel- 
phia Ave.,  Chambersburg,  PA 
17201. 

Teaching  position,  Central 


Christian  High  School,  Kid- 
ron,  Ohio.  Chemistry  and 
upper-level  math.  Contact: 
Fred  Miller,  principal,  330 
857-7311. 
Teaching  positions,  Locust 
Grove  Mennonite  School, 
Smoketown,  Pa.  Openings  for 
a  full-time  special  education 
teacher  and  part-time  gifted 
education  director  begin  late 
August  1997.  Send  resume  to 
Dave  Helmus,  Principal,  Lo- 
cust Grove  Mennonite  School, 
2257  Old  Philadelphia  Pike, 
Smoketown,  PA  17576. 


NEW  MEMBERS 

Bellwood,  Milford,  Neb.: 

Jason  Bohling,  Tosha  Fouge- 
ron,  Dusty  Nelsen,  Lacey 
Nelsen,  Todd  Spohn,  Domonic 
Stauffer,  and  Melissa  Troyer. 

Fairview,  Albany,  Ore.: 
Amanda  Beckler,  Sky  Blue 
Fisher,  Andrea  Gerig,  Maria 
Gerig,  Caleb  Kropf,  Brittany 
Miller,  Jason  Ropp,  Jordon 
Ropp,  Michelle  Stone,  and 
Annie  Stutzman. 

First,  Morton,  111.:  Brad 
Belser,  Brandon  Brown,  Darla 
King,  Max  King,  Bree  West- 
brook,  Daniel  King,  Angela 
Belmont,  Andy  Cashdollar, 
Mark  Roth,  Natalie  Stauffer, 
Gene  Roth,  and  Deborah 
Roth. 

Locust  Grove,  Belleville,  Pa.: 

D.  Leon  and  Barbara  Miller 
and  Drew  and  Karen  Der- 
stein. 

Orrville,  Ohio:  Ken  Wenger, 
Rita  Wenger,  Melinda  Dawn 
McConnell,  Lora  Lee  Steiner, 
and  Timothy  Jon  Wenger. 

Redeeming  Grace  Fellow- 
ship, Staten  Island,  N.Y.: 
Jennifer  Brenneman,  Richard 
Caro  Jr.,  Monika  Kolloori, 
Marilyn  Mendez,  and  Susan 
Mondello. 

Sharon,  Plain  City,  Ohio: 
Duane  and  Julie  Mast. 

South  Hutchinson,  Kan.:  Dar- 
rel  Miller,  Beverly  Suarez, 
Irene  Yoder,  and  Jim  Yoder. 

Strawberry  Lake,  Ogema, 
Minn.:  Tamara  Davidson. 
Alycia  Mularie,  Jenna  Mula- 
rie,  Glen  Yoder,  and  Gloria 
Yoder. 

University,  State  College, 
Pa.:  Vaughn  Kanagy. 


BIRTHS 


Swiers,  Rhonda  Muff  and 
Jessie,  Ogema,  Minn.,  Bryant 
John  (first  child),  June  9. 

Weaver,  Jenese  Daley  and 
Michael  Dean,  New  Philadel- 
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phia,  Ohio,  Michael  Dean  Jr. 
(first  child),  June  19. 
Yoder,  Julie  Esh  and  Dwight, 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  Zachary 
David  (second  child),  May  12. 


MARRIAGES 


Chris-Schultz:  Terry  Chris, 
Sellersville,  Pa.  (Souderton), 
and  Ralph  Schultz,  Penns- 
burg,  Pa.  (Souderton),  June 
28,  by  Gerald  Clemmer. 

Cross-Funke:  Jennifer  Cross, 
Glendale,  Ariz.  (Trinity),  and 
Patrick  Funke,  Tempe,  Ariz. 
(Catholic),  by  Donald  E.  Yoder. 

Derstine-Hummel:  Cara  Der- 
stine,  Harleysville,  Pa.  (Indian 
Valley),  and  Trent  Hummel, 
Berlin,  Ohio  (Walnut  Creek), 
June  28,  by  Ross  A.  Miller. 

Detweiler-Keeler:  Beverly  Det- 
weiler,  Souderton,  Pa.  (Per- 
kiomenville),  and  Karl  Keeler, 
Perkiomenville,  Pa.  (Finland), 
June  21,  by  Charles  A.  Ness. 

Dewhurst-Duran:  Chris  Dew- 
hurst,  Arvada,  Colo.  (First  of 
Denver),  and  Christine 
Duran,  Arvada,  Colo.,  June 
21,  by  Vernon  K.  Rempel. 

Duff-Stoub:  Howard  Duff, 
Magnolia,  Ohio,  and  Diane 
Stoub,  Louisville,  Ohio  (Hart- 
ville),  June  27,  by  Dave  Hall. 

Fuller-Kuepfer:  Michelle 
Fuller,  Mitchell,  Ont.  (Unit- 
ed), and  Ezra  Kuepfer,  Ethel, 
Ont.  (Riverdale),  Sept.  21, 
1996,  by  Gerry  Brown  and 
Glenn  Zehr. 

Gascho-King:  Chad  Gascho, 
Pigeon,  Mich.  (Pigeon  River 
Conservative),  and  Tera  King, 
Archbold,  Ohio  (West  Clin- 
ton), July  5,  by  Tom  Beachy 
and  James  Roynon. 

Haverstick-Weaver:  Patricia 
Haverstick,  Millersville,  Pa. 
(Landisville),  and  Kreg  Weaver, 
Strasburg,  Pa.  (Willow  Street), 
June  29,  by  Sam  Thomas. 

Heinbaugh-Weaver:  Dick 
Heinbaugh,  Macedonia,  Ohio, 
and  Mary  Helen  Weaver, 
Hartville,  Ohio  (Hartville), 
June  22,  by  Dave  Hall  and 
Henry  Shrock. 

Herrera-Weaver:  Pete  Her- 
rera,  San  Antonio,  Tex.  (Bap- 
tist), and  Andrea  Weaver, 
Hesston,  Kan.  (Whitestone), 
June  14,  by  Louise  Wideman 
and  Isaac  Ortiz. 

Kiessling- Yoder:  Troy  Kiess- 
ling,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  and 
Stephanie  Yoder,  Frederick, 
Md.  (Kaufman),  May  25,  by 
Donald  D.  Sharp. 

Kopp-Kwiatkowski:  Erik 
Kopp,  State  College,  Pa.  (Uni- 
versity), and  Teressa  Kwiat- 
kowski,  State  College,  Pa. 
(Catholic),  May  14. 


Maldeney-Seiler:  Dustie  Mal- 
deney,  Auburn,  Ind.,  and 
Adam  Seiler,  Auburn,  Ind. 
(North  Leo),  June  28,  by 
Maury  Brenneman  and  Dou- 
glas Zehr. 

Rich-Witmer:  Jonathan  Rich, 
Archbold,  Ohio  (Zion),  and 
Maria  Witmer,  Alliance,  Ohio 
(Beech),  June  14,  by  Dee 
Swartz  and  Ron  Guengerich. 

Sunderland- Yoder:  Randall  T. 
Sunderland,  Allensville,  Pa. 
( Allensville),  and  Juli  K. 
Yoder,  Belleville,  Pa.  (Locust 
Grove),  June  21,  by  Max  Zook 
and  Phil  Barr. 

Yoder- Yoder:  Emily  J.  Yoder, 
Belleville,  Pa.  (Locust  Grove), 
and  Shawn  D.  Yoder,  Belle- 
ville, Pa.  (Locust  Grove),  June 
7,  by  Max  Zook. 


DEATHS 


Richer,  Walter  Henry,  87, 

Wauseon,  Ohio.  Born:  Nov. 
26,  1909,  Allen  County,  Ind., 
to  Henry  and  Mary  Aeschli- 
man  Richer.  Died:  June  24, 
1997,  Wauseon,  Ohio.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Alice  Wyse 
Richer;  children:  Virgil,  La- 
Jane  Yoder,  Leonard,  Ilene 
Nofziger,  Shirley  Martin; 
brother  and  sister:  Willard, 
Florence  Aeschliman;  9 
grandchildren,  6  great-grand- 
children. Funeral:  June  27, 
West  Clinton  Mennonite 
Church,  by  James  Roynon 
and  Edward  Diener.  Burial: 
Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Seiler,  Sandra  Kay  Minnick, 
55,  Spencerville,  Ind.  Born: 
Sept.  1,  1941,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  to  Bud  and  Gayle  Am- 
stutz  Minnick.  Died:  June  26, 
1997,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  of  a 
heart  attack.  Survivors — hus- 
band: Ronald  Seiler;  children: 
Stacey  Seiler  Sexton,  Terry; 
brother  and  sister:  Gary  Min- 
nick, Ann  Garren.  Funeral: 
June  30,  North  Leo  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Douglas  J. 
Zehr  and  Charles  DeSanto. 
Burial:  Leo  Cemetery. 

Shenk,  Lillie  Mae  Bowers, 
93,  Lititz,  Pa.  Born:  Aug.  21, 
1903,  East  Hempfield  Twp., 
Pa.,  to  Clayton  and  Annie 
Lane  Bowers.  Died:  June  28, 
1997,  Lititz,  Pa.  Survivors — 
children:  Ruth  Landis,  Ro- 
maine  Miller,  Joane  Hershey, 
Roy,  Harry  Jr.,  Melvin;  broth- 
er: Norman  Bowers;  16  grand- 
children, 17  great-grandchil- 
dren. Predeceased  by:  Harry 
K.  Shenk  (husband).  Funeral: 
July  1,  Landis  Homes,  by 
Donald  Good,  John  B.  Shenk, 
Eric  B.  Henderson,  and  Nor- 
man G.  Shenk.  Burial:  Eris- 


man    Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 
Yoder,  Danielle  Linae,  one 

hour,  Belleville,  Pa.  Born:  June 
5, 1997,  Lewistown,  Pa.,  to  Dar- 
ren and  Debbie  Metzler  Yoder. 


Died:  June  5,  1997,  lewistown, 
Pa.  Survivors — parents.  Memo- 
rial service:  June  H,  Allensville 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Philip 
Barr  and  Wayne  Kuhns.  Buri- 
al: Locust  Grove  Cemetery. 


Prayer  at  heart  of  healing.  Elkhart,  Ind.  (AMBS) — 
Prayer,  forgiveness,  and  compassion  emerged  as  major 
themes  of  a  weekend  conference,  "The  Healing  Ministry  of 
the  Church,"  at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary, 
June  13-14.  In  the  photo  below,  Willard  Krabill  and  Janeen 
Bertsche  Johnson  confer  at  the  conference. 

The  conference  began  with  a  session  about  a  definition  of 
healing.  Marcus  G.  Smucker,  AMBS  professor  of  pastoral 
theology,  clarified  that  "healing"  does  not  mean  "cure"  but 
includes  moving  toward  wholeness  of  body,  mind,  spirit,  and 
relationships. 

Tilda  Norberg,  a  United  Methodist  minister  and  psy- 
chotherapist, addressed  pastoral  care  and  healing  in  one  of 
the  three  plenary  presentations.  "We  have  a  role  in  helping 
people  get  well  by  our  ability  to  witness  confession,"  Norberg 
said.  "We  shepherd  people  through  the  process  of  confession 
of  sins  and  receiving  forgiveness." 

Willard  M.  Swartley,  AMBS  dean  and  professor  of  New 
Testament,  explored  themes  of  healing  in  the  Bible  in  anoth- 
er plenary  presentation.  "If  we  are  to  be  about  the  ministry 
of  healing,  we  need  also  to  work  out  of  compassion  from 
within  us,  received  by  grace  from  God,"  he  concluded  in  re- 
viewing the  healings  Jesus  performed.  "Whatever  we  do  in 
healing,  prayer  is  at  the  heart  of  it." 

A  third  aspect,  spirituality  and  healing,  was  addressed  by 
Smucker.  "Engaging  in  spiritual  disciplines  enhances  our 
health,  our  wholeness,"  he  said.  Finding  "some  way  of  regu- 
larly experiencing  our  connection  with  God,  some  way  of 
moving  beyond  our  busy-ness  to  being  with  God  and  being 
aware  of  God,  is  essential  to  our  health."  He  noted  four  disci- 
plines that  are  important  for  wholeness  and  health:  prayer, 
detachment  from  busy  lives,  contemplation,  and  compassion. 

Sixty-five  people  participated,  including  pastors,  lay  con- 
gregational leaders,  health  care  workers,  and  counselors. 
— Mary  Klassen 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


Peace,  peace  . .  .  and  there  is  peace 


Remember  Elijah?  God  found  him  hiding  in 
the  desert  and  asked,  "What  are  you  doing 
here?"  "I  alone  am  left,"  Elijah  replied.  "I  alone 
am  faithful"  (1  Kings  19:4-18). 

I  find  it  easy  these  days  to  feel  that  way  about 
peace.  I  believe  in  it.  I  try  to  work  for  it.  But  what 
happens  around  me?  Violence  in  our  streets.  Con- 
flicts in  Bosnia,  Northern  Ireland,  the  Congo,  Pales- 
tine, Afghanistan,  Rwanda — just  to  begin  the  list. 

Does  anyone  care  about  peace  anymore? 
Perhaps  those  of  us  in  the  so-called  peace 
churches.  Yet  even  among  us,  things  aren't  all 
that  peaceful  these  days. 

"Look  up,"  God  told  Elijah.  "You'll  find  7,000 
others  who  believe  just  like  you." 

I  got  my  sights  for  peace  raised  on  Sunday, 
June  27,  on  the  grounds  of  the  Navy  War 
College  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island — of  all 
places.  It  happened  at  a  "family  day"  put  on  by 
the  Institute  for  International  Sport. 

This  Institute  is  a  nonprofit  organization, 
headquartered  at  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island,  that  attempts  to  promote  friendship  and 
understanding  among  the  young  people  of  the 
world.  It  does  so,  among  other  things,  by 
organizing  the  World  Scholar- Athlete  Games. 

This  year  2,000  16-to- 19-year-olds  from  144 
countries  came  to  Rhode  Island  from  June  22  to 
July  2.  The  athletes  among  them  were  divided 
into  cross-cultural  teams  to  compete  in  basket- 
ball, sailing,  soccer,  swimming,  tennis,  and 
volleyball.  Other  multiethnic  groups  worked  in 
art,  dance,  choir,  theater,  writing,  and  sym- 
phony. In  it  all,  the  emphasis  was  on  coopera- 
tion, not  competition. 

All  2,000  scholar-athletes  and  their  700 
coaches  were  taken  to  the  Navy  War  College  on 
Sunday,  June  27,  for  a  "day  off — which  began 
with  a  5K  "peace  run."  For  me,  one  of  some 
1,000  spectators,  it  was  a  holy  moment  when, 
just  before  that  race,  organizers  called  for 
silence  for  world  peace. 

There,  under  a  summer  sun,  surrounded  by 
"sailing"  winds,  on  the  campus  of  a  college  that 
teaches  the  methods  of  war,  silence  reigned  as 
Israeli  bowed  head  with  Palestinian,  as 
Russian  stood  beside  American,  as  young 
people  from  Bosnia,  Peru,  and  China  reflected 
on  peace  for  their  countries. 

And  then  they  were  off.  The  racers  soon 


jostled  for  position  to  make  sure  they  were 
among  the  first  across  the  finish  line.  Many 
more,  however,  talked  and  laughed  as  they  ran 
together.  At  least  half  walked.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  broken  English  and  other  languages  I 
heard  as  participants  tried  to  communicate 
with  each  other,  I  could  have  imagined  I  was  at 
a  Mennonite  youth  convention. 

"You  are  tomorrow's  world  leaders,"  sports 
and  other  dignitaries  said  time  after  time  as 
they  addressed  the  scholar-athletes.  "Remem- 
ber what  you  have  experienced  and  work  for 
peace  when  you  return  to  your  country." 

What  an  antidote  for  me  it  was  to  watch  that 
race.  How  easy  it  is  to  become  discouraged,  to 
think  that  so  few  work  for  peace  in  our  violent 
world.  "Peace,  peace,  and  there  is  no  peace,"  I'm 
tempted  to  lament  with  Jeremiah  (6:14). 

God  broadened  my  vision  at  the  Navy  War 
College  on  June  27.  Like  Elijah,  God  told  me  to 
look  up.  What  I  saw  were  2,000  young  people 
from  around  the  world  willing  to  bet  they  can 
make  a  difference.  We  who  believe  following 
Jesus  calls  us  to  live  lives  of  peace  may  have 
more  allies  than  we  think. — jlp 

Personal  notes 

That  I  found  myself  at  the  World  Scholar- 
Athlete  Games  was  no  accident.  My  wife, 
Emily,  and  I  were  in  Rhode  Island  because  our 
son,  Jon,  was  one  of  five  directors  for  those 
games.  He  has  been  working  at  the  Institute  for 
International  Sport  as  the  assistant  commis- 
sioner for  public  relations  and  marketing. 

I  must  admit  to  a  lot  of  fatherly  pride  as  I 
watched  that  5K  peace  run  that  Sunday  and 
the  finals  competitions  the  next  two  days.  How 
thankful  I  was  for  a  Christian  community  that 
has  helped  nurture  Jon  in  peace  and  the  other 
values  that  he  is  now  passing  on  to  others  from 
all  parts  of  the  globe. 

Jon  wasn't  the  only  Mennonite  involved.  At 
least  one  participant — Shaunti  Martin,  Akron, 
Pa. — also  attends  a  Mennonite  church  (for 
more,  see  page  10). 

Another  personal  note:  Assistant  editor  Valerie 
Weaver  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Dave 
Zercher,  currently  a  graduate  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina.  They  plan  to  marry 
next  June.  We  wish  them  joy.  And  peace. — jlp 
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A  visit  to  a  retirement  home  can  make  one  see  life  and 
death  in  new — and  sometimes  unpleasant — ways. 
Perhaps  most  fearsome  about  such  visits  is  the  question 
of  whether  our  faith  would  be  strong  enough  to  maintain 
us  through  what  could  be  days  marked  by  suffering. 


ALSO  IN  THIS  ISSUE 


Tom  Gates: 

Human  dignity  does  not  depend 
on  controlling  our  lives — or  deaths 


CMC  approves  new  paper, 
discusses  conference  identity 


Service  Adventure  adds  units 
after  record  number  of  inquiries 
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When  minds  fade  and  bodies  slow: 

Allow  us  to  find  a  way 
that  honors  life  and 
embraces  death 

Is  there  a  path  between  Dr.  Kevorkian 
and  being  kept  alive  pointlessly?  I  can- 
not believe  killing  is  ever  right.  But 
neither  is  Aunt  Margaret's  "living." 


There  is  nothing  like  a  visit  to  two  aunts 
whose  minds  are  practically  gone  to  bring 
to  focus  again  Mom's  saying:  "Growing 
old  is  not  for  sissies." 

I  took  my  family  to  visit  them  one  Christmas 
Eve.  They  live  at  Pleasant  Plains,  a  nursing 
home  several  states  away.  We  don't  get  there 
often.  It  is  a  good  place  as  such  places  go,  I 
suppose.  A  caring  staff,  clean  and  warm  quar- 
ters, name  tags  on  the  tables  and  the  doors, 
and  windows  opening  to  the  world. 

We  stop  first  at  Uncle  John's  room;  he  is 
Aunt  Alma's  husband.  He  rises  from  a  nap, 
stooped,  wearing  braces  front  and  back  that 
support  the  weight  of  his  body.  He  is  thinner, 
seems  very  old,  and  weeps  easily — because  of 
his  disease,  he  says.  "I  cry  when  I'm  happy, 
and  I  cry  when  I'm  sad.  I'm  sorry." 

For  a  few  minutes,  I  see  the  John  of  years 
ago  as  I  remember  visits  to  their  farm.  Those 
are  some  of  my  happiest  childhood  memories. 
He  smiles  as  I  recall  how  my  brothers  and  I 
would  descend  on  their  place,  the  good  times 
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Preserve  me,  I  pray,  from  a  dying  that 
robs  me  of  trust  in  your  goodness.  But 
should  it  be  mine,  give  me  a  faith  that  is 
stronger  than  the  bleakness  of  being  old. 


we  had,  the  big  barn,  the  corncob  -burning 
stove,  the  outhouse,  the  tractor  rides.  He  con- 
firms it:  the  barn  was  big,  with  places  for  three 
cars  or  trucks  and  room  for  cows.  I  remember 
milking:  first  watching  someone  else  do  it,  then 
trying  it  myself,  spraying  milk  to  the  cats.  How 
I  love  bringing  back  a  torrent  of  memories  from 
jolly,  loud  family  gatherings  with  fat,  laughing 
adults — parents,  grandparents,  aunts  and 
uncles — and  children  everywhere. 

Uncle  John  laughs,  and  it  is  the  same 
laugh  that  came  40  years  ago.  That 
laugh  and  those  memories  are  just  as 
real  as  his  now-stooped,  sad  body,  his  now- 
narrow  world  that  is  focused  on  worry  about 
his  health  and  that  of  his  wife,  Alma.  She  can't 
stay  with  him  anymore.  She  needs  more  care 
because  she  can't  walk  and  her  mind  is 
vanishing,  though  it  is  not  yet  gone  like  that  of 
her  sister,  Margaret,  who  lies  in  a  bed  across 
the  hall  from  her.  John  spends  much  of  each 
day  sitting  with  Alma,  the  nurses  say. 

We  sing  Christmas  carols  for  John  at  the  end 
of  our  visit.  I  realize  that  our  children  are  the 
ages  of  my  brothers  and  me  at  the  time  of  those 
happy  memories.  As  we  prepare  to  leave,  I  sug- 
gest that  we  pray.  I  lead,  praying  with  thanks- 
giving for  those  who  have  shaped  us  and  given 
us  life,  John  included,  and  asking  for  God's 
grace  to  sustain  John  and  Alma  in  this  hard 
part  of  their  walk. 

We  leave,  but  he  comes  to  the  door  and  calls 
to  me,  giving  instructions  for  how  to  find  Alma. 
"Good-bye,  Uncle  John,"  we  call.  He  will  go  to 
his  son's  wife's  mother's  place  for  part  of 
Christmas  Day.  Alma  can't  go,  and  John  can't 
go  as  far  as  his  son's  home. 

Then  we  go  upstairs,  first  to  see  my  other 
aunt,  Margaret.  She  is  curled  up,  facing  the 
window — very  different,  yet  unmistakably 
Aunt  Margaret.  The  nurse  wakes  her,  though 
her  eyes  don't  really  open  and  she  does  not 
turn.  She  starts  to  make  sounds,  a  kind  of  quiet 
babbling.  Is  she  trying  to  say  something  to  us? 

I  tell  my  children  some  things  about  Aunt 
Margaret  as  I  stroke  her  shoulder.  She  was  a 
pastor's  wife,  an  excellent  grade  school  teacher 
for  many  years  who  received  many  awards.  She 
was  a  leader — president  of  various  teachers' 
associations,  a  founder  of  an  activity  center  for 
the  elderly  in  town.  She  and  my  dad,  her  youn- 
ger brother,  played  tennis  a  lot.  Their  dad,  my 
grandpa,  always  scratched  out  a  rough  tennis 
court  when  they  moved,  every  year  or  two.  She 
was  a  state  tennis  champion  in  high  school. 


I  continue  to  stroke  her  shoulder,  near  tears. 
Our  daughter  Rachel  is  crying.  I  say  we  might 
as  well  leave  and  go  see  Aunt  Alma,  but  Rachel 
says,  "Aren't  we  going  to  sing  for  her?"  It 
reminds  me  of  Rachel's  response  when  I  told 
her  we  were  thinking  about  moving  my  wife 
Gayle's  mother  out  of  our  home  and  into  a 
retirement  center.  "How  could  you\"  Rachel  had 
said.  "Grampy  got  to  stay  at  home  until  he 
died,  and  Gramsy  should  too!" 

She  was  right  then,  and  she  is  right  now.  So 
we  sing  "Silent  Night"  to  my  aunt  Margaret — 
the  shell  of  my  jolly,  bright,  and  energetic  aunt 
Margaret.  <rWe  love  you,  Margaret,"  I  say,  with  a 
final  pat  on  the  shoulder  and  sadness  swelling. 
We  leave  her  to  herself,  quietly  babbling.  Her 
husband  and  her  only  child  are  already  dead. 

Aunt  Alma  is  sleeping,  her  body  curled  like 
Margaret's.  She  doesn't  wake  as  we  enter  and 
talk,  then  sing.  It  is  clearly,  unmistakably 
Alma,  though  she  is  so  small  and  so  shriveled.  I 
do  not  try  to  wake  her,  not  wanting  to  disturb 
her  nap.  I  suppose  I  am  also  afraid  of  a 
conversation  with  her.  Perhaps  it  is  more 
painful  to  know  the  confusion  firsthand  than  to 
hear  of  it  secondhand?  She  is  moving  fast  on 
the  path  toward  Margaret's  state — fast  as  these 
things  go. 

What  is  fast?  It  is  more  than  three  years 
since  Margaret's  daughter,  Karen,  died,  and 
already  then  she  was  unable  to  understand 
that  Karen  was  dead.  Margaret  has  lived  for 
more  than  three  years  apparently  oblivious. 
More  years  before  that  her  mind  was  largely 
gone,  and  there  is  no  clear  end  in  sight. 

I have  seen  it  before.  My  grandmother,  Alma 
and  Margaret's  mother,  also  lived  at 
Pleasant  Plains,  faded  into  a  state  of 
oblivion,  and  finally  died  there.  The  day  after 
they  took  Grandma  to  Pleasant  Plains  because 
it  was  no  longer  safe  for  her  to  live  in  their 
home,  the  police  found  her  almost  back  at  her 
house.  She  had  walked  clear  across  town.  My 
grandma  did  not  want  to  be  at  Pleasant  Plains, 
and  neither  did  my  grandpa.  Like  John  and 
Alma,  they  had  to  live  in  separate  rooms.  They 
fought  going  there,  but  they  couldn't  manage  at 
home  alone.  Whenever  I  visited  my  parents,  I 
would  also  go  with  my  father  to  visit  Grandpa. 
Grandpa  was  usually  sad,  like  Uncle  John  is 
now,  and  like  John,  he  spent  a  lot  of  time 
sitting  with  Grandma. 

Dad  and  I  would  also  visit  Grandma.  For 
years,  sometimes  she  would  know  us,  and 
sometimes  she  would  not.  She  would  talk  as  if 
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50  years  before  was  right  then  and  flip  from 
one  reality  to  another  in  ways  that  mystified  us 
and  frightened  me.  She  was  sometimes  gentle 
and  sometimes  harsh.  Always,  when  she  came 
to  "reality,"  she  didn't  want  to  be  there. 

I  vividly  remember  driving  in  silence  up 
Main  Street  with  my  father  one  sunny  after- 
noon following  a  visit  to  her.  My  dad  broke  the 
silence:  "Sometimes  I  think  the  best  thing  that 
can  happen  is  to  live  until  about  75  and  then 
fall  over  dead  from  a  heart  attack." 

It  was  an  apt  commentary  on  our  visit  and  on 
many  things  he  had  seen  in  his  years  as  a  pas- 
tor. Though  his  own  death  was  too  early  and 
too  slow  in  comparison  to  what  he  wanted,  I'm 
sure  he  is  grateful  that  he  did  not  live  to  go 
through  what  his  sisters  Alma  and  Margaret 
are  living  now.  I  also  suspect  he  joins  my 
prayers  for  their  peaceful  release  from  shell- 
like bodies. 

Then  there  was  Grandpa,  who  lived  for 
many  years  after  Grandma's  death  at 
Pleasant  Plains.  He  lived  with  good  mind 
for  a  long  time — long  enough  to  know  her  death 
and  the  deaths  of  both  his  sons.  I  remember 
Grandpa  doing  his  famous  chicken  imitation  at 
his  90th  birthday  celebration  in  the  basement 
of  the  Methodist  church — squawking,  flapping, 
and  strutting  comically  across  the  makeshift 
stage. 

Then  his  mind  went  too,  though  not  entirely. 
I  remember  visiting  him  at  the  nursing  center. 
He  was  sitting  in  a  chair  in  a  row  of  sorry- 
looking  old  people.  I  tried  to  gradually  get  him 
to  recognize  me.  I  remember  taking  our  daugh- 
ter Rachel  to  see  her  great-grandpa  and  seeing 
it  slowly,  slowly  begin  to  register  in  his  mind 
that  this  beautiful  two-year-old  was  somehow 
his.  Everyone  was  enthralled  by  her.  He  was 
very  slow  and  seemed  sad,  but  he  was  glad  to 
see  her.  Maybe  I  saw  him  again  later — I  don't 
remember.  That  is  my  last  distinct  memory  of 
him.  I'm  glad  I  took  her. 

Dear  God,  I  do  not  know  what  to  make  of 
what  looks  like  the  suffering  of  old  age — or 
perhaps  it  is  more  the  apparent  emptiness  of  it. 
I  do  know  that,  like  my  father,  I  do  not  want  to 
lie  for  years  babbling.  I  wonder  about  our  mod- 
ern world  and  its  ways  of  dealing  with  the 
elderly.  In  generations  past,  most  inert  people 
would  not  have  survived.  I  know  that  I  do  not 
want  medical  inventions,  even  "ordinary"  ones 
like  antibiotics,  if  I  am  in  or  soon  headed  to- 
ward such  a  state.  I  seriously  wonder  about 
declining  to  eat  or  drink — I  think  I  would  want 


to  stop,  but  would  I  be  able  to  decide?  And 
would  it  be  right?  Apparently  this  is  the  way 
many  used  to  die — simply  by  losing  their  appe- 
tites. 

Is  there  a  way  here,  a  path  between  the  kill- 
ings of  a  Dr.  Kevorkian  and  his  patients  and 
being  kept  alive  endlessly  and  pointlessly?  I 
cannot  believe  that  killing  can  ever  be  right, 
but  neither  is  Aunt  Margaret's  so-called  "liv- 
ing." 

God,  I  want  to  find  a  way  between,  and  I 
want  our  society  to  find  it.  Allow  us  to  find  a 
way  that  honors  and  preserves  life  but  accepts 
and  embraces  death,  both  as  good  gifts  from 
your  beloved  and  trusted  hand.  Preserve  me,  I 
pray,  from  a  dying  (my  own  or  that  of  others) 
that  robs  me  of  trust  in  your  goodness,  love, 
and  care. 

Perhaps  that  is  what  I  find  most  fearsome 
about  Pleasant  Plains.  It  raises  the  question  of 
whether  my  faith  would  be  strong  enough  to 
maintain  me  through  what  I  see  there.  Gra- 
cious God,  spare  me  that  test.  Let  that  cup 
pass.  Yet  should  it  be  mine,  give  me  a  faith 
that  is  stronger  than  the  seeming  bleakness  of 
that  world. 

Dear  God,  hold  these  loved  ones  in  the  hollow 
of  your  hand.  Let  them  come  home  to  you — 
quickly,  Gracious  One.  Amen. 


Ted  Koontz  teaches  at  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminary,  Elkhart,  Ind.  Most  names  in 
this  article  have  been  changed. 
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When  they  had  rowed  about 
three  or  four  miles,  they  saw 
Jesus  walking  on  the  sea  and 
coming  near  the  boat,  and 
they  were  terrified.  But  he  said 
to  them,  "It  is  I;  do  not  be 
afraid.  "—John  6:19-20,  NRSV 
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READERS  SAY 


I appreciated  the  article  'Daddy, 
Have  You  Been  Smoking?'  (June 
10).  Smokers,  even  committed 
Christians,  can  be  firmly  trapped  in 
the  prison  of  addiction  from  which 
there  seems  to  be  no  escape.  The 
question  posed  by  the  four-year-old 
child  led  to  Rod's  salvation.  Others  are 
not  so  fortunate. 

I  detest  smoking  from  two  stand- 
points. I  watched  my  father  suffer 
tremendously  from  heart  and  lung 
disease  after  decades  of  smoking.  My 
last  image  of  him  is  of  an  unconscious 
shell  of  a  man  desperately  trying  to  get 
air  into  his  fluid-filled  lungs.  No  one 
should  subject  themselves  or  their 
family  to  such  torment. 

As  a  toxicologist  who  has  spent  a 
career  researching  the  harmful  effects 
from  chemical  exposure,  I  am  over- 
whelmed by  the  range  of  ill  effects 
stemming  from  smoking.  Scientific 
literature  daily  identifies  more  evi- 
dence of  the  dangers.  The  products  of 
cigarettes  contain  some  of  the  most 
potent  carcinogens,  and  the  addiction 
to  them  amounts  to  a  slow-motion 
game  of  Russian  roulette.  You  may  not 
die  from  them,  but  you  probably  will. 

It  is  crucial  that  the  perils  of  smok- 
ing be  highlighted  continuously  in  the 
media.  What  better  forum  is  there 
than  a  Christian  magazine?  After  all, 
it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  breath. 
Roy  C.  Myers 
Washington,  Pa. 

The  editorial  Upside-Down 
Discipline  (July  1)  is  a 
wonderful  vision  of  what  the 
church  could  be  if  we  humans  could 
trust  the  Spirit  of  God  to  do  God's  work 
in  the  life  of  each  of  us. 

When  we  set  ourselves  above  others 
to  determine  who  is  in  and  who  is  not 
in  the  kingdom  of  God,  we  are  not 
trusting  God's  Spirit  to  work  in  each 
life.  Why  are  we  humans  so  deter- 
mined to  turn  the  marvelous  message 
of  God's  eternal,  never-failing  love  into 
a  message  of  hate,  wrath,  discrimi- 
nation, and  judgment? 

God  does  not  take  away  freedom  of 
choice  from  anyone — why  should  we? 
Roberta  Showalter  Kreider 
Harold  Kreider 
Sellersville,  Pa. 


I 


appreciated  the  editorial  Deus  Ab- 
sconditus  (June  24).  A  reminder  of 
the  hiddenness  and  mystery  of  God 


is  healthy  and  important  lest  we  become 
comfortable  with  false  certainties. 

Martin  Luther  certainly  experienced 
and  spoke  of  the  hidden  God.  But  while 
I'm  no  Luther  scholar,  I  think  it  is 
fair — and  important — to  say  that  he 
did  not  emphasize  God  as  "ultimate, 
unknowable  mystery."  While  the  deus 
absconditus  is  real  and  confronts  us, 
this  aspect  of  God  can  also  consume  us 
limited,  weak  mortals.  Luther's  faith 
embraced  the  revealed  God — God  as 
self-revealed  in  Jesus,  in  the  baby  in 
the  manger  and  the  man  on  the  cross. 
This  revealed  God  is  no  less  mys- 
terious, of  course,  but  is  accessible  to 
the  faith  of  human  hearts.  It  was  this 
knowable  mystery  that  Luther 
preached. 

Bob  Williamson 

Lombard,  III. 

The  editorial  Upside-Down  Disci- 
pline (July  1 )  was  on  a  topic  that 
needs  much  more  discussion. 
There  are  indeed  great  puzzles  in  how 
to  do  discipline  redemptively. 

Isn't  it  unfair,  however,  to  imply 
that  most  people  who  retain  some  con- 
cept of  church  discipline  are  hypo- 
crites— strict  with  others  while  lax 
with  themselves?  I  suspect  that  if  we 
knew  how  to  measure,  we  would  find 
almost  all  who  defend  proper  discipline 
to  be  quite  strict  with  themselves, 
more  so  than  with  others. 

The  wisdom  in  Julia  Kasdorf  s  arti- 
cle (strictness  with  myself,  mercy 
toward  others)  certainly  is  not  new.  I 
remember  my  grandfather  making  the 
same  point  to  me  45  years  ago  in 
describing  what  he  tried  to  do.  I  sup- 
pose most  present-day  Mennonites 
would  write  Grandpa  off  as  an  impos- 
sible disciplinarian.  But  he  thought  he 
was  doing  exactly  what  the  editorial 
discovered  in  Kasdorf  s  article.  Wheth- 
er or  not  he  always  acted  rightly,  I 
doubt  that  he  was  guilty  of  "upside- 
down  discipline." 

Unfortunately,  the  editorial  seemed 
to  present  mercy  and  discipline  as 
opposites.  The  biblical  model  some  of 
us  advocate  is  redemptive  discipline. 
Redemption  arises  from  mercy. 

What  does  the  editorial  mean  to 
imply?  No  discipline?  Does  it  really 
mean  to  say  that  certain  issues  cur- 
rently under  discussion  are  not  proper 
ones  for  discipline?  Are  the  anti-disci- 
plinarians ready  to  apply  their  argu- 
ments to,  say,  bigamy?  If  not,  then  the 
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issue  is  not  discipline  itself  but  which 
offense  is  really  sin. 

The  Mennonite  church  does  indeed 
need  ample  and  careful  discussion  of 
the  spirit  and  methods  of  redemptive 
discipline.  I  hope  that  the  editorial 
evokes  some  truly  helpful  and  biblical 
discussion. 

Theron  F.  Schlabach 

Goshen,  Ind. 

Upside-Down  Discipline  ("The 
Last  Word,"  July  1):  When  I  first 
encountered  serious  attempts  to 
dissuade  me  from  public  witness  to 
Christ's  call  to  nonviolence,  I  was 
shaken.  I  sat  up  late  into  the  night, 
composing  a  code  to  summarize  my 
core  ideals.  One  of  those  was:  "A  man  of 
integrity  is  bound  by  his  strictness  with 
himself  and  freed  by  his  generosity 
with  others."  I  appreciate  your  call  to 
self-discipline  and  that  same  biblical 
tone  of  modesty  that  I  heard  calling  out 
to  me  years  ago. 

I  would  not  have  had  the  strength  to 
engage  in  that  witness,  however,  if  I 
had  remained  a  lonely  pacifist  in  a 
non-Anabaptist  church.  I  have  been 
blessed  by  Anabaptists  of  several 
denominations  who  confronted  me  with 
Christ's  call  to  radical  discipleship  and 
whose  own  living  testimony  compelled 
me  to  remain  engaged  with  commu- 
nities seeking  to  heed  that  call. 

The  comments  in  the  editorial  seem 
to  indicate  that  self-righteousness  and 
factionalism  are  the  motivating  ele- 
ments of  a  discipline  that  calls  to 
accountability  or  repentance.  Rather, 
such  a  discipline  expresses  the  bond  of 
Christ's  Spirit  that  links  us  together  as 
brothers  and  sisters  at  risk  in  this 
world. 

Our  integrity,  even  our  eternal 
destiny,  is  bound  to  our  humility  and 
our  readiness  to  repent  of  our  mis- 
placed commitments  and  misdirected 
vision.  That  integrity,  however,  is 
also  bound  to  our  ability  to  discern 
that  there  is  a  road  of  life  and  a  road 
of  destruction  (Matt.  7:13-14). 
Naming  where  we  see  the  paths  is 
part  of  "bearing  each  other's  burdens" 
and  restoring  one  another  "gently" 
(Gal.  6:1-2).  We  have  one  another's 
lives  in  our  hands,  and  it  is  because 
we  are  members  of  one  another  that 
we  can  share  in  the  honor  of  disci- 
pline. 

Spencer  W.  Bradford 

Burlington,  N.  C. 


Viewing  the  integration  process 
from  halfway  around  the  world 
presents  some  provocative  per- 
spectives. 

Years  ago  I  served  as  a  pastor  in 
Canada  and  discovered  how  unaware, 
insensitive,  and  unintentionally  pre- 
sumptuous most  of  us  Americans  were 
about  Canadian  sensibilities  about 
their  calling  to  be  the  church  in  the 
Canadian  context. 

I  also  believe  in  the  vision  of  a  uni- 
versal body  of  Christ  that  transcends 
national  borders.  That  ideal  is  ex- 
pressed practically  in  many  ways.  One 
powerful  manifestation  was  experi- 
enced by  those  who  attended  the  Men- 
nonite World  Conference  last  January. 

I  don't  believe  the  Mennonite  witness 
to  the  global  integrity  of  the  body  of 
Christ  is  compromised  by  recognizing 
the  reality  of  being  the  church  in  the 
context  of  the  nation-state.  Nationality, 
like  religion,  can  become  demonic.  But 
it  also  is  one  aspect  of  identity  which 
can  be  positive  and  a  forum  for  witness 
to  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Why  can't  we  have  a  Mennonite 
Church  of  Canada  and  a  Mennonite 
Church  of  the  U.S.?  Surely  there  is 
enough  goodwill  and  organizational 
creativity  to  find  areas  of  cooperation 
that  will  avoid  overlap  and  provide 
efficient  sharing  of  resources. 

I  fear  that  the  torturous  attempt  to 
devise  regions  which  ignore  the  signifi- 
cant developments  of  a  distinctly 
Canadian  church  will  only  add  to 
confusion  and  bureaucracy  and  will 
have  no  significant  benefit  for  the 
church's  mission  in  the  world.  We  have 
an  unfortunate  warning  experience  in 
the  almost  four  decades  of  trying  to 
stretch  the  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee mantle  over  two  nations.  The 
enormous  expenditure  of  time  and 
money  to  solve  that  riddle  still  has  not 
produced  a  satisfactory  solution. 


Let's  not  repeat  that  error  in  the 
integration  process.  Let  the  Canadian 
Mennonites  be  integrated — they  are 
almost  there  already — and  let  the  U.S. 
Mennonites  be  integrated.  But  let's  not 
waste  more  effort  in  trying  to  concoct 
some  artificial  U.S. -Canada  structure 
that  hinders  rather  than  releases  ener- 
gies for  mission. 

Edgar  Metzler 

Kathmandu,  Nepal 

I appreciated  the  article  about  Herb 
Weaver's  40  years  of  work  at  the 
Mennonite  Publishing  House 
("Sense  of  Mission  Undergirds 
Weaver's  40  Years  for  Gospel  Herald 
and  MPH,"  June  10).  I  can  agree 
heartily  with  his  words,  "You  look  for 
what  God  wants  you  to  do,  and  you  do 
it."  Faithfulness  to  a  task  rewards  the 
worker  with  peace,  and  God  sees. 
Jacob  Kulp 
Bally,  Pa. 

William  Barclay  seems  to  be 
speaking  of  the  merger  of  the 
General  Conference  Menno- 
nite Church  and  Mennonite  Church 
when  he  comments  on  John  17:20-21  in 
The  Daily  Study  Bible  Series  (1975): 

"Christians  will  never  organize  their 
churches  all  in  the  same  way.  .  .  .  They 
will  never  even  all  believe  precisely  the 
same  things.  But  Christian  unity  tran- 
scends all  these  differences  and  joins 
men  together  in  love.  The  cause  of 
Christian  unity  at  the  present  time  .  .  . 
has  been  injured  and  hindered,  because 
men  loved  their  own  ecclesiastical 
organizations,  their  own  creeds,  their 
own  ritual,  more  than  they  loved  each 
other.  .  .  .  Only  love  implanted  in  men's 
hearts  by  God  can  tear  down  the  barriers 
which  they  have  erected  between  each 
other  and  between  their  churches." 
Sam  Hershberger 
Glendale,  Ariz. 
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Physician-assisted  suicide: 

Human  dignity  does  not  depend  on 
controlling  our  lives — or  our  deaths 


by  Tom  Gates 

The  twin  issues  of  euthanasia  and  physi- 
cian-assisted suicide  have  been  at  the 
center  of  a  swirling  debate  in  medical 
literature  and  the  popular  media.  Ruling  in 
June  that  there  is  no  constitutional  right  to 
physician-assisted  suicide,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  overturned  two  appellate  court  decisions 
and  made  the  distinction  between  refusing  care 
and  taking  active  steps  to  end  it. 

Beyond  the  questions  framed  by  the  public 
debate,  however,  come  those  we  must  ask  from 
the  perspective  of  faith.  What  can  Christians 
contribute  to  the  discussion  of  end-of-life  issues? 
How  can  pacifists  extend  an  emphasis  on  the 
value  of  human  life  to  the  difficult  stages  of  dying? 

In  the  wider  secular  discussion,  proponents 
and  opponents  of  physician-assisted  suicide  dis- 
agree on  four  main  points:  the  nature  of  auton- 
omy, the  duty  of  beneficence,  the  distinction  be- 
tween active  and  passive  euthanasia,  and 
public  policy  and  social  implications  of  legal- 
ization. 

•  The  nature  of  autonomy.  Because 
individual  self-determination  is  valued  so 
highly  in  our  legal  and  cultural  tradition, 
advocates  of  assisted  suicide  usually  base  their 
case  on  an  appeal  to  the  principle  of  autonomy. 
Decisions  about  the  end  of  life  are  among  the 
most  intimate  and  personal  issues  that  anyone 
will  ever  face.  Proponents  contend  that  no  one 
can  possibly  be  more  qualified  than  the 
individual  to  make  those  decisions;  therefore, 
patients  ought  to  have  unlimited  freedom  to 
decide  for  themselves  when  the  burden  of 
suffering  outweighs  the  benefits  of  continued 
life.  Those  who  oppose  assisted  suicide  need  to 
acknowledge  how  deeply  this  argument  reso- 
nates with  the  average  citizen.  To  question  the 
individual's  freedom  to  choose  seems  almost 
un-American. 

Opponents  of  these  practices  argue  that 
whatever  the  status  of  autonomy,  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  override  absolute  prohibitions 
against  the  taking  of  life.  Their  objections  can 
be  expressed  as  questions  about  the  true  na- 
ture of  autonomy.  Is  autonomy,  in  the  classic 
Enlightenment  sense,  the  same  as  the  modern 
idea  of  "doing  your  own  thing"?  Is  it  logical  to 
say  that  autonomy  is  our  highest  principle  and 
then  appeal  to  that  principle  to  justify  an  act 
which  permanently  does  away  with  the  condi- 
tion for  all  future  autonomy?  (In  other  words,  a 


dead  person  has  no  autonomy;  anything  that 
promotes  death  cannot  be  said  to  increase 
autonomy  in  the  long  run.)  Finally,  if  autonomy 
is  really  the  highest  ideal,  on  what  basis  can  we 
deny  any  sincere  request  for  assisted  suicide — 
not  just  from  the  terminally  ill,  but  from  the 
chronically  ill,  or  even  those  whose  suffering  is 
not  physical  but  mental  or  even  existential? 
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•  The  duty  of  beneficence.  The  second  contro- 
versy has  to  do  with  the  requirements  of  benef- 
icence, or  the  duty  to  do  good.  In  the  context  of 
this  debate,  doing  good  means  the  physician's 
duty  to  relieve  suffering.  Proponents  contend  that 
sometimes  euthanasia  or  assisted  suicide  are  the 
only  ways  to  prevent  unbearable  pain  or  suffer- 
ing. Furthermore,  since  suffering  is  so  subjective, 
only  the  patient  can  make  the  judgment  of  when 
the  burden  of  suffering  outweighs  the  possible 
benefits  of  further  treatment. 

Opponents  do  not  deny  that  there  are  cases 
when  death  is  a  blessing.  Yet  all  of  us  should  be 
troubled  with  the  notion  that  the  way  to  deal  with 
suffering  is  to  do  away  with  the  sufferer.  For  one 
thing,  this  undermines  the  premise  of  hospice 
care,  which  is  that  there  is  value  in  "suffering 
through"  an  illness  and  not  cutting  the  dying 
process  artificially  short.  Furthermore,  suffering 
is  everywhere;  it  is  not  confined  only  to  the 
terminally  ill.  If  relief  of  suffering  is  our  primary 
concern,  assisted  suicide  cannot  remain  restricted 
to  the  terminally  ill,  because  eventually  some  will 
argue  that  the  handicapped,  demented,  and 
retarded  deserve  the  same  "rights"  (exercised 
through  surrogates)  as  the  terminally  ill. 

•  The  distinction  between  active  and 
passive  euthanasia.  Thirty  years  ago,  the 
idea  of  passive  euthanasia — withdrawing  life- 
sustaining  treatment — was  accepted  only  when 
it  was  clearly  differentiated  from  active  eutha- 
nasia. This  took  time,  but  eventually  the  dis- 
tinction was  accepted  as  valid:  discontinuing 
treatment  was  different  from  killing  people  and 
therefore  morally  permissible.  Now  those  in 
favor  of  euthanasia  and  assisted  suicide  say 
that  the  distinction  is  artificial.  Since  we  allow 
one — withdrawing  of  life  support — we  ought  to 
allow  the  other. 

Opponents  argue  that  there  remains  a  firm 
distinction  between  active  and  passive  eutha- 
nasia. They  point  out  that  if  we  allow  that 
distinction  to  become  blurred,  we  could  jeopar- 
dize the  progress  of  the  past  30  years.  Many 
families  and  a  surprising  number  of  physicians 
remain  reluctant  to  withdraw  futile  therapies 
from  dying  patients.  If,  as  proponents  of  eu- 
thanasia now  suggest,  we  decree  that  such 
actions  are  morally  equivalent  to  euthanasia, 
then  families  and  physicians  will  be  even  more 
reluctant.  The  number  of  terminal  patients 
subjected  to  inappropriately  aggressive  medical 
treatment  may  paradoxically  increase. 

•  The  social  and  political  consequences  of 
legalization.  Proponents  point  out  that  these 
practices  take  place  now  and  that  legalizing 
them  could  create  safeguards  and  public  ac- 
countability which  are  not  now  possible. 

Opponents  do  not  deny  that  these  practices 
occur.  They  contend,  however,  that  even  if 
assisted  suicide  seems  to  make  sense  in  indi- 
vidual cases,  society  might  pay  a  heavy  price 


for  making  the  practice  routine  and  easily 
available.  Opponents  are  wary  of  the  possible 
negative  consequences  of  legalization.  How 
would  the  option  of  euthanasia  affect  the  trust 
inherent  in  the  doctor-patient  relationship? 
Would  it  undermine  our  already  inadequate 
commitment  to  palliative  care  and  hospice? 
Would  social  and  economic  pressure  transform 
"the  right  to  die"  into  a  "duty  to  die" — especially 
for  the  elderly,  poor,  uninsured,  and  minori- 
ties— so  assisted  suicide  becomes  not  just  an 
option  but  an  expectation?  Finally,  in  today's 
medical  marketplace,  will  managed  care  orga- 
nizations come  to  see  assisted  suicide  as  the 
ultimate  cost-cutting  opportunity? 

These  are  the  issues  and  controversies  which 
have  dominated  the  public,  secular  debate 
about  assisted  suicide  and  euthanasia.  What 
can  we,  as  people  of  faith,  contribute  to  each 
element  of  the  discussion? 

•  The  nature  of  autonomy.  People  of  faith 
are  unlikely  to  accept  the  premise  that  autono- 
my is  the  highest  ethical  value,  especially 
autonomy  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  unen- 
cumbered self,  free  to  decide  without  con- 
straint. Autonomy,  in  the  classical  sense  of  self- 
government  and  the  responsible  exercise  of  our 
capacity  to  make  difficult  decisions  free  from 
coercion,  does  have  a  respectable  place  in  the 
hierarchy  of  Christian  values.  It  does  not 
occupy  the  highest  place  among  these  values, 
however.  As  Paul  writes:  "We  do  not  live  for 
ourselves,  and  we  do  not  die  for  ourselves.  If  we 
live,  we  live  for  the  Lord,  and  if  we  die,  we  die 
for  the  Lord.  So  whether  we  live  or  die,  we 
belong  to  the  Lord"  (Rom.  14:7-8). 

•  The  duty  of  beneficence.  What  about  the 
relief  of  suffering?  The  Christian  community 
has  a  2,000-year  tradition  of  working  to  relieve 
the  temporal  suffering  of  all  people;  indeed, 
modern  Western  medicine  is  rooted  in  this 
Christian  concern  for  the  relief  of  suffering. 
Suffering  is  not  the  ultimate  evil,  however.  God 
does  not  promise  to  save  us  from  the  suffering 
of  the  world,  but  instead  God  saves  us  in  and 
even  through  that  suffering.  Suffering,  we  be- 
lieve, can  serve  the  higher  purpose  of  redemp- 
tion. At  the  heart  of  our  faith,  we  have  the 
example  of  Jesus,  who  suffered  unjustly  in  body 
and  spirit.  Yet  he  killed  neither  himself  or 
others  but  instead  bore  his  suffering  and  trans- 
formed it  into  new  life. 

•  The  distinction  between  active  and 
passive  euthanasia.  Debates  about  the  dis- 
tinction between  active  and  passive  euthanasia 
have  emphasized  hypothetical  cases  where  the 
difference  is  not  straightforward.  But  regardless 
of  these  hypothetical  cases,  a  valid  spiritual  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  practices  remains. 

When  a  physician  decides  (with  a  patient  or  a 
family)  that  the  time  has  come  to  discontinue 
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The  proposal  to  legalize  assisted  suicide 
fits  into  a  pattern  all  too  common  in 
American  medicine — give  a  pill  to  treat 
the  symptoms  while  ignoring  the  cause. 


life  support  measures  and  allow  the 
patient  to  die,  it  represents  a 
humble  recognition  of  the  limits  of 
medicine  and  a  submission  to  forces 
beyond  our  control.  By  contrast, 
administration  of  a  lethal  injection, 
even  to  a  consenting  patient,  seems 
like  an  act  of  hubris — an  attempt  to 
wrest  from  God  something  which  is  not 
properly  ours.  Some  have  argued  that,  for 
the  physician,  assisted  suicide  is  somewhere 
between  passive  and  active  euthanasia.  The 
fact  remains  that  for  the  patient,  the  act  still 
has  this  quality  of  seeking  to  preempt  God. 

•  The  social  and  political  consequences 
of  legalization.  Finally,  what  of  the  repercus- 
sions of  legalization?  The  Anabaptist  tradition, 
along  with  my  own  Quaker  background,  can  con- 
tribute to  this  discussion.  The  Roman  Catholic 
ethicist  James  Breshnahan  talks  about  "medical 
pacifism"  as  a  possible  response  to  assisted 
suicide,  analogous  to  pacifism  as  a  stance 
toward  military  conflict.  He  argues  persuasively 
that  even  within  the  Catholic  tradition,  along- 
side the  dominant,  so  called  just  war  theory, 
there  is  also  a  provision  for  pacifism — specifi- 
cally, for  clergy  and  medical  personnel.  This  may 
be  a  fruitful  line  of  thinking  for  those  of  us  in  the 
tradition  of  the  historic  peace  churches. 

Advocates  of  legalization  really  are  proposing 
that  society  create  a  new  category  of  "justified 
killing"  in  addition  to  the  categories  it  already 
accepts  (self-defense,  capital  punishment,  and 
killing  in  the  context  of  a  just  war).  The  ethicist 
Daniel  Callahan  has  called  this  new  category 
"mutually  consenting  adult  killing."  He  rightly 
asks  if  our  society  really  is  prepared  for  the 
radical  step  of  extending  the  idea  of  justified 
killing  to  a  whole  new  class  of  people. 

If  we  compare  this  new  category  of  killing  to 
the  idea  of  killing  in  a  just  war,  Quakers  and 
Anabaptists  would  be  quick  to  say  that  the  just 
war  theory  throughout  history  has  in  fact  been 
used  not  to  honestly  wrestle  with  the  issue  of 
the  legitimate  use  of  military  force  but  instead 
to  disguise  and  rationalize  and  apologize  for 
blatant  aggression.  The  just  war  is  an  ideal 
that  seems  to  be  honored  only  in  the  breach. 

Once  Augustine  and  others  broke  with  the 
tradition  of  Christian  pacifism  and  put  forward 
the  novel  idea  that  some  wars  could  be  just, 
then  virtually  all  wars  quickly  came  to  be  seen 
as  just.  In  the  same  way,  once  we  accept  the 
idea  that  inflicting  death  for  medical  reasons  is 
sometimes  justified,  there  is  a  real  danger  that 


it  will  come  to  be  seen  as  routinely  acceptable. 
Given  the  sad  history  of  just  war  theology,  we 
have  every  right  to  be  cynical  about  claims  that 
safeguards  will  prevent  abuses  in  the  realm  of 
assisted  suicide  and  euthanasia. 

Finally,  if  we  view  this  as  simply  a  disagree- 
ment about  whether  or  not  to  legalize  assisted 
suicide,  the  debate  will  inevitably  become  ster- 
ile and  polarized.  The  key  to  avoiding  that 
polarization  is  to  see  that  assisted  suicide  is  not 
the  ultimate  issue;  rather,  it  is  only  sympto- 
matic of  a  wider  disorder. 

According  to  public  opinion  polls,  millions  of 
Americans  are  so  alienated  from  the  health 
care  system  that  they  say  they  would  consider 
suicide  rather  than  standard  medical  care. 
They  are  literally  "scared  to  death"  of  what 
modern  medicine  has  in  store  for  them  at  the 
end  of  their  natural  lives.  Those  of  us  in  medi- 
cine must  accept  a  large  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  those  fears.  Viewed  from  that  per- 
spective, the  proposal  to  legalize  assisted  sui- 
cide fits  into  a  pattern  that  is  all  too  common  in 
American  medicine.  It  is  a  proposal  to  give  a 
pill — in  this  case  a  suicide  pill — to  treat  the 
symptoms  while  ignoring  the  underlying  dis- 
ease, which  is  our  culture's  very  dysfunctional 
attitude  toward  human  mortality. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  seem  to  believe  that 
since  everyone  dies  of  some  specific 
disease,  and  that  science  can  potentially 
cure  any  disease  (if  not  now,  then  in  the  future), 
then  death  must  therefore  be  avoidable,  un- 
natural, a  failure,  and  a  medical  mistake.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  act  as  though  we  believe 
that  human  dignity  and  the  value  of  our  lives 
depend  on  being  completely  and  obsessively  in 
control  of  our  bodies  and  all  the  details  of  our 
lives — and  the  details  of  our  deaths. 

If  the  debate  about  assisted  suicide  forces  us 
to  finally  recognize  and  start  to  deal  with  some 
of  these  underlying  issues,  then  maybe  some 
good  will  come  out  of  it. 

Tom  Gates  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Medical 
School  and  the  University  of  Utah  Fam  ily  Prac- 
tice Residency.  In  addition  to  practicing  medi- 
cine in  New  Hampshire  and  Kenya,  Gates  has 
also  studied  Quaker  history,  theology,  and  ethics 
a  t  Earlham  School  of  Religion.  Currently  he  is 
coordinates  the  curriculum  in  medical  ethics  at 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  General  Hospital.  This  article  is 
adapted  from  Gates'  presentation  during  a  panel 
discussion  at  the  Mennonite  Health  Assembly's 
45th  meeting  last  April  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


paper,  discusses  conference  identity 


CMC  approves  new 

Winnipeg,  Man.  (Mennonite  Report- 
er)— A  decision  to  publish  a  new  Cana- 
dian paper  and  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss three  issues — federation  of  three 
Winnipeg  colleges,  integration  of  two 
North  American  Mennonite  denomina- 
tions, and  conference  identity — high- 
lighted the  July  3-6  sessions  of  the 
Conference  of  Mennonites  in  Canada. 

A  communication  proposal  called  for 
a  new  periodical,  Canadian  Mennonite, 
to  replace  both  Mennonite  Reporter  and 
Nexus.  The  proposal  had  been  accepted 
by  each  of  the  five  area  conferences  be- 
tween February  and  June  of  this  year. 
Mennonite  Publishing  Service  had  also 
approved  the  proposed  changes  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  early  March. 

•  •  • 

The  proposal  included  three  parts. 
The  first  part  asked  for  approval  of  the 
concept  in  principle;  the  second  pro- 
posed a  governing  structure  with  repre- 
sentation from  each  of  the  seven  part- 
ners; the  third  presented  a  business 
plan  calling  for  per-member  grants  from 
each  of  the  conferences  to  cover  about 
two-thirds  of  the  costs.  The  remaining 
costs  would  be  covered  by  advertising, 
subscription,  and  donation  revenue. 

All  three  parts  of  the  recommenda- 
tion passed  unanimously.  The  first  issue 
of  the  Canadian  Mennonite  is  scheduled 
to  be  released  in  mid-September. 

Canadian  Mennonite  Bible  College 
gave  a  progress  report  on  a  proposed 
federation  with  Concord  College  and 
Menno  Simons  College  and  invited  re- 
sponse on  various  aspects  of  the  proposal. 

A  number  of  delegates  expressed 
appreciation  for  CMBC's  insistence  that 
the  federated  college  require  students  to 
take  Bible  and  theology  courses.  "Under- 
graduate theology  must  not  get  sidelined 
as  it  has  at  Bethel  and  Bluffton,"  com- 
mented Leo  Driedger  of  Winnipeg. 

•  •  • 

The  downside  of  this  historic 
strength,  suggested  Lydia  Harder  of 
Toronto,  is  an  isolation  from  other 
scholarship.  She  commended  the 
federation  for  its  proposed  interdiscipli- 
nary approach.  Conference  delegates 
will  vote  on  the  federation  proposal  at 
next  year's  sessions. 

The  General  Board  introduced  a 
paper  outlining  plans  for  the  integra- 
tion of  the  General  Conference  Menno- 
nite Church  and  the  Mennonite 
Church.  Delegates  offered  virtually  no 
comments  on  the  paper  but  saved  them 
for  the  July  6-8  General  Conference 


sessions  (see  report  in  last  week's  is- 
sue). 

In  response  to  integration  and  a  list  of 
other  changes  facing  the  conference, 
general  secretary  Helmut  Harder  pre- 
sented a  paper  called  "Quest  for  Identity." 
In  the  integrated  denomination,  Canada 
is  slated  to  become  one  of  four  regions. 

"This  model  affirms  the  role  of  the 
Mennonite  church  in  Canada,"  suggest- 
ed Harder. 

In  other  business: 

•  The  conference  welcomed  as  a  mem- 
ber church  the  Living  Hope  Christian 
Fellowship,  a  cell  church  in  Surrey,  B.C.; 

•  The  Finance  Committee  reported 
that  the  conference  received  81  percent 
of  budgeted  donation  revenue  in 
1996 — a  continuation  of  the  five-year 
trend  in  declining  church  receipts; 

•  Canadian  Women  in  Mission  held 
an  afternoon  tea  for  240  women  and  re- 
ceived $2,000  in  donations. 


•  Delegates  approved  a  resolution 
calling  on  the  Canadian  government  to 
urge  Russian  legislators  to  refrain  from 
curbing  freedom  of  conscience  and  reli- 
gion. 

•  Delegates  approved  a  resolution 
calling  on  the  Ministries  Commission 
to  continue  supporting  Native  people 
and  urging  the  government  to  imple- 
ment the  recommendations  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Aboriginal  Peo- 
ples. 

•  Conference  leaders  withdrew  a 
resolution  calling  on  the  conference  to 
work  on  a  policy  calling  for  develop- 
ment of  "civilian  unarmed  peacemakers 
to  replace  Canadian  armed  forces  who 
are  placed  in  conflict  situations  for 
which  they  are  poorly  prepared."  The 
executive  committee  said  it  wants  to  do 
more  work  on  the  resolution  before 
bringing  it  back  to  delegates. — Ron 
Rempel 


GCMC  U.S.  Assembly  wonders  about  its  future 


Winnipeg,  Man. — While  their 
Canadian  counterparts  held  their  an- 
nual gathering  (see  story  above),  dele- 
gates from  the  United  States  in  town 
for  a  special  session  of  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church  (GC) 
met  for  three  hours  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, July  5,  in  what  has  come  to  be 
called  the  "U.S.  Assembly." 

In  contrast  to  a  crowded  two-and- 
one-half  days  of  business  for  the  Con- 
ference of  Mennonites  in  Canada 
(CMC),  the  U.S.  Assembly's  agenda 
was  light.  "In  many  ways,  this  is  a 
group  without  an  identity,"  said  Dar- 
rell  Fast,  who,  as  GC  moderator,  also 
chaired  the  U.S.  Assembly. 

The  250  or  more  delegates  attending 
heard  a  report  from  Lois  Barrett  of  the 
U.S. -based  part  of  the  Commission  on 
Home  Ministries.  They  also  learned 
about  the  U.S.  War  Peace  Tax  Fund 
from  Marian  Frantz. 

Dale  Schrag  of  the  Higher  Education 
Council  noted  how  GC  colleges  are  gov- 
erned differently  in  Canada  and  the 
U.S.  Schrag  was  also  aware  of  the  dif- 
ference between  GC  and  Mennonite 
Church  schools.  He  said,  "But  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  confidence  that  we  can 
find  solutions  in  integration." 

It  was  discussion  of  a  regional  model 
proposed  by  the  Integration  Committee 
that  got  most  of  the  attention,  however. 
GC  delegates  from  the  U.S.  weren't 


sure  they  liked  the  recommendation 
that  their  church  be  divided  into  three 
regions:  U.S.  West,  U.S.  Central,  and 
U.S.  East.  A  fourth  proposed  region  for 
the  integrated  church  is  Canada,  now 
basically  CMC. 

"If  you  have  three  regions,  in  what 
setting  do  you  deal  with  the  U.S.  agen- 
da?" asked  Ed  Kauffman,  Beatrice,  Neb. 

"And  why  are  you  adding  another 
level  of  bureaucracy?"  asked  Wayne 
Hochstetler,  Hutchinson,  Kan. 

"Spread  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Pacific,  I  don't  think  U.S.  West  will 
ever  develop,"  said  Marvin  Zehr,  New- 
ton, Kan. 

Bob  Gerhart,  Bally,  Pa.,  thought  the 
new  church  should  have  only  two  re- 
gions: one  for  the  U.S.  and  one  for 
Canada. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  our  Canadi- 
an brothers  and  sisters  who  are  encour- 
aging us  to  form  regions  more  than  we 
feel  the  need  for  them,"  said  Roger 
Neufeld  Smith,  Topeka,  Kan.  "And  the 
fact  that  we're  done  here  in  three  hours 
shows  us  that  we  do  not  have  an  agen- 
da," he  continued. 

"If  we  on  the  Integration  Committee 
have  done  anything,  we  have  at  least 
eradicated  any  lack  of  interest  in  inte- 
gration," said  James  Schrag,  GC  gener- 
al secretary  and  a  member  of  the 
Integration  Committee,  at  the  conclu- 
sion.— J.  Lome  Peachey 
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Guatemalan  women  share 

Guatemala  City  (MCC)— Most  of  the 
colorful  carnations  strewn  on  the  floor 
went  unnoticed  and  were  trampled  un- 
derfoot. Then  as  the  day-long,  first-of- 
its-kind  conference  on  healing  family 
violence  in  Guatemala  drew  to  a  close, 
the  speaker  asked  every  person  to  pick 
up  a  flower,  remembering  a  woman 
who  has  been  abused. 

Each  wilted  flower  represented  a 
bruised,  battered  woman.  Each  partici- 
pant prayerfully  placed  her  or  his 
flower  in  a  water-filled  vase  at  the  altar 
of  Casa  Horeb  Mennonite  Church 
where  the  conference  was  being  held. 
"Rape,"  "beatings,"  "incest" — the  softly 
spoken  words  named  the  horror  en- 
dured by  the  woman  symbolized  by  the 
flower.  Then  as  the  stems  sucked  up 
the  water,  the  flowers  revived. 

About  half  the  70  people  attending 
"Mujeres  hacia  la  Sanidad"  (Wom- 
en Moving  Toward  Health)  on 
May  31  were  Mennonites;  others  worked 
for  social  service  agencies  in  Guatemala 
City.  All  had  a  common  goal:  to  learn 
more  about  abuse  and  to  find  ways  to 
help  suffering  women  and  children. 


about  domestic  abuse 

The  conference  occurred  through  the 
collaboration  of  various  North  American 
Mennonite  organizations — including 
MCC,  Eastern  Mennonite  Missions,  and 
the  Lancaster  and  Franklin  Conference 
WMSC  groups — as  well  as  the  Central 
American  Mennonite  organizations  of 
Kikoten  and  Semilla  and  local  churches. 

Discussing  domestic  abuse  is  new  in 
Guatemala.  Although  Guatemala's  36 
years  of  armed  conflict  ended  with 
peace  accords  in  December  1996,  there 
is  now  a  growing  awareness  that  vio- 
lence remains,  including  violence  with- 
in families.  Many  Guatemalans  have 
learned  to  view  violence  as  the  answer 
in  difficult  situations. 

"One  big  scar  of  war  is  that  it  has 
taken  from  us  the  forms  we  used  to  have, 
such  as  talking,  to  resolve  our  problems," 
explains  Olga  Piedrasanta  de  Azurdia, 
an  organizer  of  the  conference. 

Ruth  Krall,  a  Goshen  (Ind.)  College 
professor,  was  one  of  several  North  Amer- 
icans at  the  conference.  She  reported 
studies  show  an  apparent  correlation  be- 
tween countries  that  have  experienced 
war  and  increased  abuse  of  women  and 
children.  During  a  keynote  address,  Krall 


New  Bible  study  curriculum  under  construction 


Divide,  Colo.  (GCMC) — 
A  new  adult  Bible  study 
curriculum  is  being  creat- 
ed by  the  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church 
(GCMC)  and  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren  (COB). 

During  a  four- day  writ- 
ers' workshop,  May  28- 
June  1,  at  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Mennonite  Camp 
here,  a  team  of  writers 
began  work  on  the  cur- 
riculum, which  doesn't 
yet  have  a  name.  Faith  & 
Life  Press  and  Brethren 
Press  will  produce  the 
four-year  series,  with  the 
Mennonite  Church  as  a 
cooperative  user. 

Editors  Susan  E. 
Janzen  (GC)  and  Julie 
Garber  (COB)  don't  see 
this  new  material  as  a  re- 
placement for  the  current 
adult  curriculum,  the 
International  Lessons 
(also  known  as  the  Uni- 


form Series),  still  one  of 
their  most  popular  items. 
The  International  Les- 
sons "generally  serve 
those  .  .  .  over  50  years  of 
age  in  our  congrega- 
tions," say  the  editors  in 
an  introduction  to  the 
manual  intended  to  aid 
the  writers  of  the  new 
curriculum.  "This  new 
curriculum  hopes  to 
reach  that  other,  some- 
what younger  audience 
who  does  not  currently 
choose  to  use  the  Inter- 
national Lessons.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  style,  look, 
and  methods  will  set  this 
curriculum  beside  the 
International  Lessons  as 
a  viable  alternative," 
says  the  introduction. 

The  new  adult  Bible 
study  curriculum  is  cen- 
tered around  an  active 
learning  method.  "The 
call  for  Bible  study  today 


is  a  call  to  active  learn- 
ing where  biblical  con- 
cepts are  connected  to 
contemporary  life,  and  in 
many  cases,  acted  upon," 
the  writers'  manual  says. 

Instead  of  assuming  a 
teacher-student  method  of 
instruction,  the  curriculum 
will  employ  a  participant- 
led  approach — that  is,  it 
will  be  written  for  partic- 
ipants with  no  special 
guide  for  teachers.  The 
leader  serves  as  facilitator, 
not  as  a  teacher. 

Over  the  proposed  four- 
year  cycle,  the  new  cur- 
riculum will  cover  nearly 
all  the  books  of  the  Bible. 
Each  study  will  be  six  ses- 
sions long,  with  eight 
studies  offered  each  year. 
Topics  revolve  around 
four  categories:  God, 
world,  family  and  commu- 
nity, and  self. — Aiden 
Schlichting  Enns 


You  who  carry  your  child  and  firewood 
at  the  same  time;  you  who  wash  in  the 
river  and  from  this  river  carry  water  to 
your  house  .  .  .'Maria  Elena  Ca'al's  voice 
broke  during  these  lines  of  a  poem  at  the 
opening  of  a  conference  on  domestic 
violence  held  recently  in  Guatemala. 
Ca'al  and  five  other  Kekchi  Mennonite 
women  attended  the  conference,  the 
first-of-its-kind  in  the  country. 

also  shared  what  North  Americans  have 
learned  about  cycles  of  abuse. 

Another  cause  of  family  violence  in 
Guatemala  is  poverty.  This  can  create 
feelings  of  hopelessness  and  powerless- 
ness,  which  in  turn  can  increase  violence, 
especially  when  people  seek  escape 
through  alcohol.  This  is  often  true  within 
Guatemala's  22  indigenous  groups,  whose 
communities  tend  to  be  the  poorest. 

Maria  Elena  Ca'al  was  one  of  six 
Kekchi  Mennonites — all  leaders  of 
women's  groups — who  made  the  four- 
hour  bus  ride  to  attend  the  conference. 
In  her  community,  Ca'al  reports  "fight- 
ing, beating,  and  putting  the  women 
down  with  words,  not  respecting  each 
other  like  the  Word  of  God  says." 

Many  Kekchi  are  still  reluctant  to 
discuss  abuse.  Ca'al  however,  is 
hopeful.  "I  think  as  I  study  and 
share  what  I've  learned,  women  will  have 
the  confidence  to  talk  about  their  prob- 
lems, and  I'll  be  able  to  help,"  she  says. 

During  a  panel  discussion,  Guatema- 
lan women  listened  intently  as  a  U.S. 
lawyer  told  how  protection-from-abuse 
laws  in  the  United  States  keep  batter- 
ers away  from  their  victims.  Gua- 
temala recently  passed  a  family  law 
but  has  yet  to  implement  it. 

Another  panel  member,  a  Guatema- 
lan social  worker,  said  Guatemala  City 
has  only  one  shelter  that  can  serve  as  a 
refuge  for  battered  women  and  their 
children.  Elaine  Zook  Barge,  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  (MCC)  Guatemala 
co-representative,  later  commented 
that  perhaps  someday  churches  could 
consider  operating  a  shelter  to  help  fill 
this  need. — Pearl  Sensenig 
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MBM's  Service  Adventure  adds  new  units  after  record  number  of  inquiries 

congregation,  and  engage  in  group 
study  of  the  Bible,  social  issues,  and 


Elkhart,  Ind.  ( CHM-MBM) — Inquiries 
to  Service  Adventure  have  more  than 
doubled  in  the  past  year,  and  the  program 
is  following  a  record  year  of  inquiries  with 
the  opening  of  three  service  units.  This 
represents  the  largest  one-year  increase 
in  units  since  its  1989  founding  by 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

Now  a  fully  integrated  program  with 
the  Commission  on  Home  Ministries  of 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  Service  Adventure  provides 
post-high  school  young  adults  with  a 
term  in  service,  learning,  and  spiritual 
growth  in  five  communities:  Albany, 
Ore.;  Champaign,  111.;  Norristown,  Pa.; 
Philippi,  W.Va.;  and  Anchorage,  Alas- 
ka, which  opened  in  February. 

New  units.  Two  other  units  will  join 
Anchorage  as  new  units  begun  in  1997: 
Raleigh,  N.C.,  and  South  Bend,  Ind. 
The  65-member  Raleigh  (N.C.)  Menno- 
nite Church  will  open  a  Service  Adven- 
ture unit  to  serve  an  inner-city  neigh- 
borhood of  North  Carolina's  capital, 
which  has  a  population  of  212,000. 

Another  Service  Adventure  unit  will 
open  in  November  in  an  inner-city 


neighborhood  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  one 
mile  from  the  University  of  Notre  Dame 
campus,  under  leadership  from  163- 
member  Kern  Road  Mennonite  Church. 
The  two  additional  units  will  allow  Ser- 
vice Adventure  to  increase  its  placements 
by  44  percent  over  the  1996-97  year. 

"The  number  of  people  at  Service  Ad- 
venture age  is  growing  as  the  children  of 
baby  boomers  become  adults.  Because  of 
the  high  cost  of  a  college  education, 
young  adults  want  to  wait  and  make 
sure  they  know  for  sure  if  and  why  they 
want  to  go  to  college,  and  Service  Adven- 
ture provides  a  Christian  setting  in 
which  to  discern,"  says  Phil  Waite,  MBM 
coordinator  for  Service  Adventure. 

MBM  is  exploring  the  possibility  of 
two  new  Service  Adventure  sites  open- 
ing in  the  fall  of  1998. 

Living  in  a  household  with  other 
young  adults,  Service  Adventure  partic- 
ipants serve  as  volunteers  for  commu- 
nity service  organizations — working 
with  children,  senior  citizens,  or  people 
with  disabilities;  or  providing  repair  or 
secretarial  services.  Volunteers  live  in  a 
household,  participate  in  a  Mennonite 


Perfect  pitch.  Harrisonburg,  Va. — 
Adam  Moshier  Shenk  displays  me- 
mentos and  awards,  including  his 
diploma,  acquired  during  three  years  at 
the  American  Boychoir  School.  As  an  11- 
year-old  in  the  fall  of  1994,  Shenk  moved 
some  350  miles  away  to  become  one  of  80 
students  attending  the  renowned  school 
on  a  residential  campus  in  Princeton, 
N.J.  "I  had  a  lot  of  adjustments  to  make 
right  away,"  Shenk  says.  "I  had  79 
Mothers'  to  learn  to  get  along  with.  My 
roommates  and  I  had  to  work  at  who 
was  going  to  do  what.  I  didn't  have  my 
parents  there  to  depend  on." 

During  his  three  years  of  academic 
study  and  musical  training  in  Prince- 
ton, Shenk  sang  with  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  and  toured  Latvia,  France, 
Germany,  Iceland,  Denmark,  and 
Japan. 

Now  back  in  Harrisonburg  with  his 
parents,  Steve  and  Karen  Moshier 
Shenk,  and  his  brother  Jeremy,  Shenk 
notes  that  he's  making  adjustments  "in 
reverse — working  at  being  in  a  family 
situation  again  with  more  personal  at- 
tention and  learning  how  to  use  my 
time  wisely."  Shenk  will  attend  East- 
ern Mennonite  High  School  in  the 
fall. — Jim  Bishop 


areas  of  personal  growth  under  the 
guidance  of  a  unit  leader. — Tom  Price 

Colleges  report  increase 
in  giving  in  1996-97 

Scottdale,  Pa. — Both  Eastern  Menno- 
nite University,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  and 
Goshen  (Ind.)  College  have  reported  out- 
standing giving  in  the  1996-97  fiscal 
year.  Hesston  (Kan.)  College's  giving  was 
down  except  for  church  contributions. 

EMU.  EMU  received  the  highest 
amount  of  contributions  in  the  school's 
80-year  history — $3.67  million  in  contri- 
butions. The  previous  high  of  $3.49  mil- 
lion came  in  fiscal  year  1991-92  during  a 
capital  campaign  for  a  new  building  for 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary. 

This  year's  contributions  continued  a 
trend  toward  designated  giving  rather 
than  undesignated  giving,  according  to 
Daryl  E.  Peifer,  vice  president  for  ad- 
vancement. EMU  received  $2.57  mil- 
lion for  restricted  projects,  such  as 
scholarships  and  buildings,  he  noted. 

Gifts  to  the  University  Fund,  which 
covers  the  gap  between  tuition  and  ac- 
tual educational  costs,  totaled  just  over 
$1.1  million. 

Goshen.  Goshen  College  capped  a  year 
of  transition  by  registering  one  of  the 
highest  contribution  totals  in  the  school's 
104-year  history.  The  college  received 
$7.2  million  in  contributions  during  the 
1996-97  fiscal  year  that  ended  June  30. 

"To  receive  this  kind  of  support  for 
alumni,  community,  and  friends  in  a 
year  of  leadership  transition  says  that 
these  people  believe  in  the  college," 
says  Kent  Stucky,  vice  president  for  in- 
stitutional advancement. 

In  all,  6,854  households  contributed 
to  the  college.  The  group  included  near- 
ly half  of  all  Goshen  College  graduates. 

Of  the  $7.2  million  total,  $5.3  million 
was  for  projects  such  as  scholarships 
and  buildings  and  $1.9  million  for  the 
Goshen  College  Fund. 

Hesston.  Total  giving  to  Hesston  for 
1996-97  was  just  over  two  million,  com- 
pared to  $3.42  million  last  year.  Re- 
stricted giving  was  down  as  well;  the  de- 
crease is  attributed  to  the  college's  capi- 
tal campaign  that  received  a  $750,000 
challenge  grant  and  donations  last  year. 

Church  giving  increased  from 
$110,000  to  $122,369  this  year. 
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Haitians  eating  sugar-coated  bricks  to  kill  hunger  pains;  MCC  sends  aid 


Akron,  Pa.  (MCC) — Times  are  get- 
ting harder  in  Haiti.  Hunger  is  spread- 
ing in  the  countryside  and  into  the  city 
as  the  rains  that  normally  come  in 
April  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  save  the 
bean  and  corn  crops. 

"Many  market  women  in  downtown 
Port-au-Prince  are  now  selling  bricks  of 
clay  covered  with  a  little  sugar;  people 
are  eating  the  bricks  to  kill  their  hun- 
ger pains,"  writes  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  (MCC)  Haiti  co-director 
Dan  Wiens. 

Although  several  large  food-aid  pro- 
grams are  operating  in  Haiti's  hardest- 
hit  northwest  area,  workers  report 
some  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor  aren't 
receiving  help.  MCC  is  helping  200  of 
these  impoverished  families,  who  are 
still  hoping  for  a  September  harvest. 

Funds  and  food.  MCC  has  provided 
$7,370  (U.S.)  to  longtime  missionaries 
Carol  Ann  and  George  Truelove  who, 
along  with  personnel  from  two  other 
partner  mission  agencies,  are  purchas- 
ing food  locally  and  distributing  it  to 
people  in  danger  of  dying  from  starva- 
tion without  such  assistance. 

MCC  funds  are  buying  rice,  beans, 
oil,  and  salted  fish;  the  Trueloves  and 
their  colleagues  are  making  six  distri- 


Haitian  farmers  lost 
their  bean  and  corn 
crops  this  year  be- 
cause rains  that 
normally  come  in 
April  didn't  arrive  in 
time.  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  is 
providing  funds  and 
canned  beef  during 
this  time  of  spreading 
hunger  in  the  country. 


butions  every  two 
weeks.  They  are  also 
distributing  MCC 
canned  beef.  Some 
MCC  beef  is  already 
in  Haiti  and  another 
shipment  of  4,200 
pounds,  valued  at 
$8,400,  is  on  its  way 
now. 

MCC  workers  in 
Haiti's  northeast,  in 
the  Bwadlorens  zone, 
continue  to  concentrate 
on  local  leadership 
development  for  ongoing  programs  in 
agriculture  and  health.  They  believe  this 


Herald  Press  plans  new  Bible  school  curriculum 


Scottdale,  Pa.  (MPH) — Herald  Press, 
in  cooperation  with  Mennonite  Central 
Committee,  is  planning  to  release  a 
new  Vacation  Bible  School  curriculum 
by  1999. 

Educators,  designers,  marketers, 
and  representatives  of  various  mission 
organizations  met  from  June  5  to  7  at 
Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  to  consult  on  plans 
for  the  new  curriculum. 

The  curriculum  is  projected  to  re- 
lease a  new  course  each  year  with  Bible 
stories  and  active  learning  activities. 
Rose  Mary  Stutzman,  Herald  Press 
children's  editor,  noted  that  congrega- 
tions want  a  curriculum  focused  on 
building  relationships,  both  with  the 
Bible  stories  and  with  adults. 

Some  congregations  have  developed 
their  own  curricula  that  recreate  bibli- 
cal times  and  experiences.  Rosemary 
Widmer  of  College  Mennonite  Church 
in  Indiana,  who  has  developed  her  own 
curriculum  for  over  a  decade,  said  that 
her  greatest  compliment  was  to  hear  a 


child  enthusiastically  say  that  the  cur- 
riculum "was  more  than  cookies  and 
KoolAid." 

Eleanor  Snyder  of  the  Commission 
on  Education  of  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church  addressed 
the  group  on  "the  faith  of  children." 
Sara  Wenger  Shenk  of  Eastern  Menno- 
nite Seminary  challenged  the  group  to 
remember  the  public  responsibility  of 
Vacation  Bible  School  to  reach  the 
neighborhood. 

James  Krabill  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  noted  the  loss  of  biblical 
knowledge  in  North  American  life  and 
challenged  the  educators  to  plan  a  cur- 
riculum that  will  communicate  with 
children  in  a  postmodern  world. 

Historically,  Herald  Press  curricu- 
lum has  combined  with  various  mission 
agencies  in  planning  worship  material 
and  mission  projects.  In  the  new  curric- 
ulum, Mennonite  Central  Committee 
will  take  leadership  in  developing  mis- 
sion, peace,  and  service  learning  activi- 
ties rooted  in  Bible  stories. 


work  will  reduce  the  causes  of  crop  failure 
and  hunger  in  the  long  run. 

Fourteen  veterinary  agents,  for  exam- 
ple, recently  completed  a  course  in  animal 
husbandry,  including  how  to  give  vaccina- 
tions. "This  has  been  some  of  MCC's  fin- 
est work  in  the  zone,  as  animals  are  so  vi- 
tally tied  to  people's  existence,"  notes 
MCC  worker  Rebecca  Kurtz.  Kurtz,  of 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  most  recently  of  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  is  a  member  of  Cornerstone 
Christian  Fellowship  in  West  Chester. 

Sustainable  work.  Kurtz  sees  other 
hopeful  outcomes  of  MCC's  13  years  of 
work  in  the  region  to  build  local  leader- 
ship as  well.  "Several  foreigners  and 
Haitians  from  a  U.S.  mining  corpora- 
tion set  up  shop  for  a  couple  of  weeks  in 
Bwadlorens  earlier  this  year,"  Kurtz  re- 
lates. "They  noticed  as  they  walked  the 
ravines  and  streambeds  for  gold  sam- 
ples that  there  was  no  fecal  matter  by 
the  rivers  here,  unlike  every  other  area 
they  had  been  in  in  Haiti.  This  was  tes- 
timony to  our  sustainable  health  work 
and  latrine  promotion." 

Contributions  to  MCC's  work  in  Haiti, 
as  well  as  for  immediate  food  assistance, 
are  welcome.  Send  checks,  designated 
"Haiti  program,"  to  MCC,  PO  Box  500, 
Akron,  PA  17501-0500.— Emily  Will 
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•  Germantown  gives  award. 

The  first  annual  Germantown 
Mennonite  Church  Peace 
Award  was  given  to  peace  ac- 
tivist Ray  Torres  on  July  6  for 
his  work  with  Haitian  people. 
Torres  has  worked  to  help 
Haitians  establish  greater 
economic  stability  through 
fundraising  and  development. 
The  award  recognizes  a  citi- 
zen of  Philadelphia  whose 
personal  efforts  have  encour- 
aged peace  and  justice. 

•  Hymnals  needed.  Churches 
in  northern  Alberta  are  look- 
ing for  used  copies  of  the 
Church  Hymnal  and  Menno- 
nite Hymnal.  Contact  Samuel 
Nafziger  at  403  928-2268. 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

Lois  and  Wilmer  Hartman  were 
installed  as  the  pastoral  team 
at  Sycamore  Grove  Mennonite 
Church,  Garden  City,  Mo.,  on 
July  13.  Their  new  address  is 
PO  Box  320,  Garden  City,  MO 
64747. 

•  New  appointments: 

Angela  Bombareli-Gonzalez, 
Spanish  instructor,  Eastern 
Mennonite  University  (EMU), 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Kathy  Fisher,  instructor  in  the 
Intensive  English  Program, 
EMU. 

Anne  Gross,  instructor  in  music, 
EMU. 

Katherine  G.  Grusy,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  central  regional  manag- 
er for  Mennonite  Foundation. 

Debra  Gullman,  instructor  in 
nursing,  EMU. 

Robert  Hostetler,  visiting  profes- 
sor of  mathematics,  EMU. 

Lorie  Nouwairi,  instructor  in 
nursing,  EMU. 

Kenneth  E.  Roth,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  biology,  EMU. 

Lisa  Schirch,  assistant  professor 
in  the  M.A.  in  conflict  trans- 
formation program,  EMU. 

Ed  Showalter,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  management  in  busi- 
ness and  economics  depart- 
ment, EMU. 

Barbara  Van  Sant,  assistant 
professor  of  education,  EMU. 

Frederick  B.  Van  Sant,  assistant 
professor  of  education,  EMU. 

•  Job  openings: 

Insurance  customer  service  rep- 
resentative, Anabaptist  and 
Brethren  Agency,  Akron,  Pa. 
Qualifications  include  insur- 
ance agent  license  and  com- 
pany or  agency  experience  with 
personal  and  commercial  lines 
insurance.  Position  available 
immediately.  Contact:  ABA, 
704  Main  St.,  Akron,  PA  17501. 

Special  needs  resource  teacher, 
Bethany  Christian  Schools, 


Goshen,  Ind.  The  1997-98  po- 
sition is  for  grades  6-12.  Send 
resume  to  Allan  Dueck,  Prin- 
cipal, 2904  S.  Main  St., 
Goshen, IN  46526. 
Teacher,  Freeman  (S.D.)  Acade- 
my. Subjects  include  history, 
government,  psychology,  com- 
puters, and  physical  edu- 
cation. Coaching  varsity  girls 
basketball,  boys  basketball, 
and  assisting  with  track  is  re- 
quired. Send  resume  to  Free- 
man Academy,  PO  Box  1000, 
Freeman,  SD  57029. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Asheville,  N.C.:  Cody  Hess,  Josh 
Miller,  Sammy  Parks,  Pat 
Schosser,  and  Patrick  Williams. 

Boyer,  Middleburg,  Pa.: 
Steven  Miller  and  Janie  Miller. 

Breslau,  Ont.:  Melissa  Bender, 
Nathan  Bender,  Erin  Hoff- 
man, Phil  Martin,  Matthew 
Snider,  and  Agnes  Tyityan. 

Community,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.:  Ben  Beachy,  Nathan 
Shenk,  Holly  Showalter,  and 
Sara  Wakefield. 

East  Bend,  Fisher,  111.:  Alyssa 
Carmien,  Jaime  Elliott, 
Matthew  Birky,  Amanda  Un- 
zicker,  and  Hillary  Knox. 

Harris  Hill,  Williamsville, 
N.Y.:  Henry  and  Sherry 
Schmucker,  Craig  Horrocks, 
David  Waters,  Melissa  King, 
and  Susan  Horrocks. 

Mount  Joy,  Pa.:  Mark  Gray- 
bill,  Sarah  Graybill,  Ryan 
Hess,  Joshua  Keefer,  Derek 
Neff,  Chad  Ney,  Steve  Snave- 
ly,  Ben  Stutzman,  Christo- 
pher Fretz,  Ashley  Kreider, 
Nathan  Kreider,  Nicole  Krei- 
der, and  Kevin  Nolt. 

Riverdale,  Millbank,  Ont.: 
Dawn  Cannon,  Melissa 
Jantzi,  Tara  Kropf,  Tonya 
Kropf,  Toby  Kuepfer,  Ervin 
Kuepfer,  and  Becky  Schyff. 

Roanoke,  Eureka,  111.:  Brooke 
Kandel. 

Walsenburg,  Colo.:  Don  and 

Pam  Rehling. 
Weavers,  Harrisonburg,  Va.: 

Adam  Furry,  Tina  Furry, 
Lindsay  Hertzler,  Patrick 
Hertzler,  Kimberly  Schrock, 
Myron  Shenk,  Chris  Simonet- 
ti,  Andy  and  Teresea  Jackson, 
Emma  Newswanger,  Phil 
Shenk,  Merlin  and  Jackie 
Deputy,  and  Ruel  and  Diane 
Burkholder. 


BIRTHS 


Allebach,  Tammy  Molnar  and 
Jamie,  Souderton,  Pa.,  Ashlyn 
Taylor  (third  child),  July  1. 


Ankney,  Suzanne  Weldy  and 
Rick,  Mishawaka,  Ind., 
Mitchell  Scott  (second  child), 
July  3. 

Bontrager,  Shelly  Delagrange 
and  Gary,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Har- 
rison Tyler  (first  child),  July  3. 

Freed,  Connie  S.  Hockman  and 
N.  Duane,  Perkasie,  Pa.,  Tyler 
Norman  (first  child),  July  5. 

Fuller,  Colleen  and  Geoff,  Pi- 
geon, Mich.,  Anna  Evelyn 
(third  child),  June  11. 

Gardner,  Heidi  Crabdree  and 
Steven,  Aurora,  Colo.,  Calen 
Jacob  (first  child),  July  3. 

Hartman,  Luci  and  John,  Tur- 
botville,  Pa.,  Rachel  Elizabeth 
(second  child),  June  3. 

Hartz,  Karen  Yoder  and  Owen, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Anthony 
Owen  (third  child),  June  25. 

Horsch,  Amy  Stalter  and 
Grant,  Dewey,  111.,  Isaac 
Grant  (first  child).  May  28. 

Kreider,  Marcia  Kreider  and 
David,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Kai- 
lyn  Grace  (third  child),  June  30. 

Landis,  Debbie  Kulp  and  David 
R.,  Green  Lane,  Pa.,  Darren 
Michael  (third  child),  June  26. 


Longacher,  Lisa  HosU.-tlor  and 
Mark,  Castle  Rock,  Colo.,  An- 
drew Joseph  (first  child),  July  8. 

Lucas,  Sheila  Herrfort  and 
Cory,  St.  Marys,  Ont.,  Rhett 
Matthew  (first  child),  Sept. 
26,  1996. 

Mainland,  Rhonda  Lichty  and 
Brian,  Wellesley,  Ont.,  Roslyn 
Laurie  (first  child),  Nov.  9, 
1996. 

Marvin,  Vicki  and  Paul,  New 
Columbia,  Pa.,  Tyler  Nicholas 
(first  child),  May  17. 

Miller,  Donna  Troyer  and 
Royce,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Brandon 
David  (first  child),  June  30. 

Miller,  Karalee,  Middlebury, 
Ind.,  Tanner  Owen  (first 
child),  June  27. 

Mirarchi,  Janelle  Rittenhouse 
and  Dante,  Quakertown,  Pa., 
Capril  Marie  (second  child), 
June  22. 

Nafziger,  Rosie  Plank  and 
Brent,  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
Dylan  Luke  (second  child), 
June  18. 

Overduin,  Marcella  Erskine  and 
Michael,  Denver,  Colo.,  Sienna 
Lynn  (second  child),  June  5. 


Be  Part  of  a  Vision 
for  Healing  and  Change 


Openings  at  the  MCC  offices  are  much  more  than  desk  jobs. 
Within  a  supportive  atmosphere  you  will  find  both  individual 
challenge  and  a  hands-on  connection  to  the  far-reaching  work 
of  MCC. 

If  you  are  interested  in... 

•  Women's  Concerns        (Winnipeg  MB) 

•  Peace  Ministries  (Winnipeg  MB) 

•  Administrative  Support  (Winnipeg  MB) 

•  Fundraising  (Abbotsford  BC) 

•  Marketing  (Winnipeg  MB) 

salaried  and  Voluntary  Service  positions,  full-time  or  part-time 
are  currently  available.  Qualifications  include  a  commitment  to 
Christian  faith,  active  church  membership  and  nonviolent 
peacemaking. 

For  more  information  contact  Marsha  Jones  or  Marilyn  Funk  at: 


Mennonite 

Central 

Committee 


Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada 

134  Plaza  Drive,  Winnipeg,  MB  R3T5K9 
(204)  261  -6381  Fax:  (204)  269-9875 
E-mail:  prs@mennonitecc.ca 


Accept  the  challenge  of  MCC  service 
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the  difference 


Thank  you  for  listening. 

We  hope  that  this  series  of  ads  has  given  you  a  window  on  the 
world  of  the  Mennonite  elementary  schools,  high  schools, 
colleges  and  seminaries. 

►  What  can  you  HoP 

•  Become  well  informed  about  our  church  schools. 

•  Encourage  your  youth  to  attend  Mennonite  schools. 

•  Give  generously  to  support  Mennonite  education. 

•  Set  up  a  congregational  student  aid  program  for  students 
who  attend  Mennonite  schools. 

•  Stay  in  touch  with  your  youth  while  they  are  in  school — 
both  those  at  Mennonite  schools  and  those  at  other 
schools. 

•  Pray  for  the  faculty  and  the  staff  of  our  schools. 

•  Learn  about  the  Gideon  Project  and  other  research 
initiatives  that  help  the  schools  to  meet  the  church's 
educational  needs. 

•  Give  prayer  support  and  counsel  to  those  responsible  for 
integrating  the  education  interests  of  our  two  Mennonite 
denominations. 

►  Value  the  inherence— Mennonite  education. 


MENNOSCOPE 


Peterson,  Julie  Reber  and 
Scott,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Austin 
Tyler  (first  child),  June  23. 

Pierce,  Charlene  Bontrager 
and  Mark,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
Andrew  Jacob  (second  child), 
July  3. 

Rush,  Tricia  E.  Tuf'ton  and 
Kenneth  T.,  Perkasie,  Pa., 
Kenneth  Morgan  (second 
child),  July  7. 

Schrock,  Katrina  Esch  and 
Brad,  Denver,  Colo.,  Emma 
Fae  (first  child),  June  20. 

Showalter,  Maria  Miller  and 
Dean,  Dayton,  Va.,  Morgan 
Kayli  (first  child),  Mar.  19. 

Streicher,  Diane  Albrecht  and 
David,  Milverton,  Ont., 
Dawnelle  Danay  (third  child), 
May  20. 

Suderman,  Julie  Moyer  and 
Bryan,  Kitchener,  Ont., 
Matthew  Moyer  (first  child), 
June  6. 


MARRIAGES 


Detweiler-Keeler:  Beverly 
Detweiler,  Souderton,  Pa. 
(Perkiomenville),  and  Karl 
Keeler,  Perkiomenville,  Pa. 
(Finland),  June  21,  by 
Charles  A.  Ness. 

Dewhurst-Duran:  Chris  Dew- 
hurst,  Arvada,  Colo.  (First  of 
Denver),  and  Christine 
Duran,  Arvada,  Colo.,  June 
21,  by  Vernon  K.  Rempel. 

Fuller-Kuepfer:  Michelle 
Fuller,  Mitchell,  Ont.  (Unit- 
ed), and  Ezra  Kuepfer,  Ethel, 
Ont.  (Riverdale),  Sept.  21, 
1996,  by  Gerry  Brown  and 
Glenn  Zehr. 

Gascho-King:  Chad  Gascho, 
Pigeon,  Mich.  (Pigeon  River 
Conservative),  and  Tera  King, 
Archbold,  Ohio  (West  Clin- 
ton), July  5,  by  Tom  Beachy 
and  James  Roynon. 

Havner-Watson:  Bob  Havner, 
Landisville,  Pa.  (Akron),  and 
Debra  Watson,  Denver,  Pa. 
(Akron),  June  14,  by  Urbane 
Peachey. 

Haynes-Tomb:  Elizabeth 
Haynes,  Johnstown,  Pa.  (Car- 
penter Park),  and  Adam 
Tomb,  Johnstown,  Pa.  (River- 
side Grace  Brethren),  July  5, 
by  Don  Rough  and  Steve 
Kriss. 

Hixon-Miller:  William  Hixon, 
Bristol,  Ind.,  and  Karena 
Miller,  Goshen,  Ind.  (Clinton 
Frame),  June  28,  by  Robert 
Shreiner  andDaryl  Rybicki. 

Hostetler-Miller:  Gina  Hos- 
tetler,  Plain  City,  Ohio 
(Maranatha  Fellowship),  and 
Dan  Miller,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
(Clarence  Center-Akron), 
June  28,  by  Loren  Horst. 

Hunsberger-Roth:  Ruthie 
Hunsberger,  Asheville,  N.C. 


(Asheville),  and  Roger  Voth, 
Chouteau,  Okla.  (Eden),  Apr. 
19,  by  Burt  Parks  and  Phil 
Swartzentruber. 

Hunsberger-Wilson:  Joel 
Hunsberger,  Durham,  N.C. 
(Asheville),  and  Ginny  Wil- 
son, Winston-Salem,  N.C. 
(Baptist),  July  12,  by  Welling- 
ton Moyer. 

Jolly-Martin:  Paul  Jolly,  Tako- 
ma  Park,  Md.  (Society  of 
Friends),  and  Judith  Martin, 
Takoma  Park,  Md.  (Hy- 
attsville),  Apr.  19. 

Kuepfer-Kuepfer:  Catherine 
Kuepfer,  Newton,  Ont.  (River- 
dale),  and  Lloyd  Kuepfer, 
Newton,  Ont.  (Riverdale), 
June  14,  by  Glenn  Zehr. 

Leer-Miller:  Ira  Leer,  LaGrange, 
Ind.  (Shore),  and  Leota  Miller, 
Middlebury,  Ind.  (First),  June 
21,  by  Linford  Martin. 

Looser-Schwartzent  ruber: 
Tom  Looser,  Brunner,  Ont. 
(Catholic),  and  Tricia 
Schwartzentruber,  New  Ham- 
burg, Ont.  (Riverdale),  May 
31,  by  Glenn  Zehr  and  Len 
Desjardin. 

Massanari-Ulrich:  Fern 
Grieser  Massanari,  Cham- 
paign, 111.  (East  Bend),  and 
Elton  E.  Ulrich,  Roanoke,  111. 
(Roanoke),  July  4,  by  Cal 
Kaufman  and  Michael  Dean. 

McGuire-Rolon:  Juliana  Mc- 
Guire,  Dublin,  Ohio  (Method- 
ist), and  Juan  Rolon,  Hilliard, 
Ohio  (West  Clinton),  July  5, 
by  Webster  G.  Cox. 

McKinney-Swartzent  ruber: 
Lauren  McKinney,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.  (Community),  and 
John  Swartzentruber,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  (Community), 
June  28,  by  Lonnie  Yoder. 

Myers-Ruebke:  Amy  Myers, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  (Church  of 
the  Brethren),  and  Tim  Rueb- 
ke,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  (Com- 
munity), June  28,  by  Jane  H. 
Peifer  and  Tom  Geiman. 


DEATHS 


Bowman,  Burton  Lawrence, 

81,  Petersburg,  Ont.  Born: 
May  1,  1916,  Waterloo,  Ont., 
to  Lloyd  and  Selina  Block 
Bowman.  Died:  June  22,  1997, 
Tavistock,  Ont.  Survivors — 
children:  Donald,  Murray, 
Roger,  Blossom,  Vincent; 
brother  and  sister:  Orville, 
Evelyn  Reibling;  6  grandchil- 
dren. Predeceased  by:  Ver- 
niece  Hoist  Bowman  (wife). 
Congregational  membership: 
First  Mennonite  Church.  Fu- 
neral: June  25,  Mark  Jutzi 
Funeral  Home,  by  Dan  Epp- 
Thiessen.  Burial:  Wilmot  Cen- 
tre Cemetery. 


Clemens,  Ernest  Ritten- 
house,  97,  Lansdale,  Pa. 
Born:  Mar.  17,  1900,  Hatfield, 
Pa.,  to  Jacob  C.  and  Hannah 
Rittenhouse  Clemens.  Died: 
July  3,  1997,  Towamencin 
Twp.,  Pa.  Survivors — wife: 
Lois  Gunden  Clemens;  daugh- 
ter: Pauline  C.  Fisher;  broth- 
er: James  R.  Clemens;  2 
grandchildren,  4  great-grand- 
children. Predeceased  by: 
Clara  Nice  Ruth  Clemens 
(first  wife).  Funeral  and  buri- 
al: July  7,  Plains  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Michael  A.  Mene- 
ses,  John  L.  Ruth,  and  Daniel 
W.  Lapp. 

Ebersol,  Sarah,  84,  Stratford, 
Ont.  Born:  Aug.  16,  1912, 
Mornington  Twp.,  Ont.,  to 
John  R.  and  Mattie  Schmidt 
Ebersol.  Died:  July  4,  1997, 
Stratford,  Ont.  Funeral:  July 
8,  Jutzi  Funeral  Home,  by 
Glenn  Zehr.  Burial:  River- 
dale Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Frey,  Rebecca  Jayne 
"Becky",  22,  Millbank,  Ont. 
Born:  Apr.  23,  1975,  Zaire, 
Africa,  to  Aden  and  Sheryl 
Metzger  Frey.  Died:  July  4, 
1997,  Millbank,  Ont.,  of  can- 
cer. Survivors — brother  and 
sister:  Matthew,  Jessica.  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  July  7, 
Riverdale  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Glenn  Zehr. 

Gerber,  Norman  J.,  69,  Mill- 
bank,  Ont.  Born:  Dec.  2,  1926, 
Wellesley,  Ont.,  to  Joseph  J. 
and  Violet  Jantzi  Gerber. 
Died:  Oct.  12,  1996,  Millbank, 
Ont.  Survivors — wife:  Made- 
liene  Spenler  Gerber;  chil- 
dren: Glenn,  Mark,  Paul, 
Ross,  Irene  Ellis;  sisters:  Ruth 
Roth,  Esther  Sauder;  12 
grandchildren.  Funeral  and 
burial:  Oct.  15,  Riverdale 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Glenn 
Zehr  and  Jacob  Spenler. 

Hershberger,  Harold  D.,  87, 
Goshen,  Ind.  Born:  Apr.  27, 
1910,  Garden  City,  Mo.,  to 
Daniel  and  Mary  Kropf  Hersh- 
berger. Died:  June  11,  1997, 
Goshen,  Ind.  Survivors — wife: 
Phebe  Zook  Hershberger;  chil- 
dren: Florence  Nussbaum, 
Dale,  Dwight;  9  grandchil- 
dren, 10  great-grandchildren. 
Funeral:  June  14,  College 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Nancy 
Kauffmann  and  Terry  Shue. 
Burial:  Violett  Cemetery. 

Howe,  Verna  P.,  74,  Gap,  Pa. 
Born:  Apr.  12,  1923,  Gap,  Pa., 
to  Harry  H.  and  Sarah  Slay- 
maker  Howe.  Died:  June  7, 
1997,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  of  a 
heart  attack.  Survivors — 
brother  and  sister:  Harold  H., 
Hazel  M.  Funeral  and  burial: 
June  11,  Old  Road  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Richard  L.  Buck- 


waiter,  J.  Leroy  Sheets, and 
Richard  B.  Buckwalter. 
Litwiller,  Dorothy  Bachman, 

73,  Eureka,  111.  Born:  Sept.  23, 
1923,  Secor,  111.,  to  Alvin  P. 
and  Martha  A.  Riehl  Bach- 
man. Died:  June  26,  1997,  Eu- 
reka, 111.  Survivors — husband: 
Allen  E.  Litwiller;  children: 
Arnold,  Jerrold,  Judy  Friesen, 
Arleta  Litwiller-Craps;  broth- 
er: Norman  Bachman,  4 
grandchildren.  Funeral  and 
burial:  July  1,  Roanoke  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Rick  Troyer 
and  Elmer  Wyse. 

Rediger,  Merle,  82,  Milford, 
Neb.  Born:  Oct.  22,  1914,  Mil- 
ford,  Neb.,  to  Jacob  and  Lav- 
ina  Hershberger  Rediger. 
Died:  July  6,  1997,  Milford, 
Neb.,  of  a  brain  tumor.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Norma  Stutz- 
man  Rediger;  sons:  Richard, 
Bob;  brothers  and  sister:  Ster- 
ling, Dallas,  Ferman,  Stanley, 
Verda  Roth;  5  grandchildren, 
2  great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Norma  Stutzman 
Rediger  (second  wife),  Erna 
Mae  Eichelberger  Rediger 
(first  wife),  and  Linda  Kay 
(daughter).  Funeral  and  buri- 
al: July  9,  East  Fairview  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Lloyd  Gin- 
gerich  and  Cloy  Roth. 

Sherman,  Romayne  O.,  84, 
Goshen,  Ind.  Born:  Jan.  30, 
1913,  Bristol,  Ind.,  to  Oliver 
and  Sadie  Yoder  Sherman. 
Died:  June  10,  1997,  Goshen, 
Ind.  Survivors — son:  Robert; 
4  grandchildren,  4  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Ruth  A.  Bleile  Sherman, 
(wife),  and  Gene  and  Dana 
(sons).  Funeral:  June  14,  Col- 
lege Mennonite  Church,  by 
Nancy  Kauffmann  and  Devon 
Schrock.  Burial:  Olive  Ceme- 
tery. 

Yoder,  Ida  E.,  93,  Millersburg, 
Ind.  Born:  Aug.  17,  1903, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  to  John  and 
Amanda  Miller  Nisley.  Died: 
July  5,  1997,  Goshen,  Ind.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Eldon  Miller, 
Elory  Miller;  stepdaughters: 
Katie  Showalter,  Susan  Eash, 
Cora  Schrock,  Mary  Kauffman, 
Martha  Yutzy;  stepbrother: 
Jerry  Yoder;  10  grandchildren, 
20  great-grandchildren,  5 
great-great-grandchildren,  48 
stepgrandchildren,  126  step- 
great-grandchildren,  111  step- 
great-great- grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Edward  J. 
Yoder  (second  husband),  Elmer 
E.  Miller  (first  husband).  Laure 
E.  Mast  (daughter),  and  Omer, 
Alta,  Irma,  and  Chris  Yoder 
(stepchildren).  Funeral:  July  7, 
Clinton  Frame  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Robert  Shreiner 
and  Terry  Diener.  Burial:  Clin- 
ton Union  Cemetery. 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


No  Mennonite  Church  for  two  years 


I  found  it  a  fascinating  experience  to  listen  to 
1,200  people  debate  whether  they  wanted  to 
adopt  the  name  of  the  church  to  which  I  belong. 
That  happened  to  me  July  6-8  at  the  special 
session  of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  (GC)  in  Winnipeg,  Man.  (see  story  in 
last  week's  Gospel  Herald).  At  issue  was  the 
name  of  the  new  merged  denomination.  The 
Integration  Committee  is  recommending  that  it 
be  called  Mennonite  Church. 

Long  lines  formed  at  five  floor  mikes  when 
the  moderator  called  for  discussion  of  the  name. 
Some  delegates  found  it  too  status  quo  and 
uncreative.  Others  wondered  why  we  had  to  be 
so  tied  to  our  history.  The  word  "arrogant" 
surfaced  in  speech  after  speech;  how  could  one 
group  presume  to  be  the  Mennonite  Church  in 
our  international  world? 

But  what  troubled  those  delegates  who  were 
troubled  the  most  was  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
partners  in  the  coming  merger  already  uses  the 
name  Mennonite  Church.  Because  this  group  is 
larger,  it  smacks  of  a  takeover,  said  one  dele- 
gate while  others  nodded  agreement. 

In  response,  members  of  the  Integration 
Committee  said  they  had  considered  more  than 
20  names.  This  one  serves  us  best,  they  said,  by 
saying  who  we  are,  by  being  short  and  concise, 
and  by  communicating  best  with  those  outside  the 
church — the  committee's  chief  criterion  for  a 
name.  Committee  members  also  reassured  the 
GC  delegates  that  they  will  urge  the  MCs  to  make 
Mennonite  Church  a  new  name  for  them  too. 

Now  how  do  we  do  this?  What  can  we  current 
MCs  do  to  help  make  Mennonite  Church  a  new 
name  for  us  too  when  merger  happens,  proba- 
bly in  1999 — another  recommendation  the  GC 
delegates  approved? 

Here's  a  suggestion:  call  ourselves  something 
different  now.  If  not  legally,  why  not  informally 
use  another  name  for  the  next  two  years  so  that 
Mennonite  Church  will  seem  like  a  new  one 
when  we — and  our  GC  sisters  and  brothers — 
adopt  it  in  1999? 

Like  what?  Maybe  Old  Mennonite  Church? 

Whoa,  there!  That's  what  we  used  to  be 
called — not  officially,  of  course,  but  in  most 
everyone's  daily  conversation.  That  was  back 
before  1971  and  our  current  structures. 


From  1897  through  1970,  we  were  the  Men- 
nonite Church  General  Conference,  or  Menno- 
nite General  Conference — depending  on  whom 
you  asked.  To  distinguish  ourselves  from  that 
"other  group,"  the  General  Conference  Menno- 
nite Church,  the  one  with  which  we  are  now 
merging,  we  became  known  as  the  "Old  Menno- 
nites" — OMs.  We  even  called  ourselves  that. 

All  that  was  supposed  to  change  in  1971  with 
the  restructuring  that  brought  us  our  current 
denomination.  Leaders  were  adamant:  we  were 
not  OMs;  we  were  the  Mennonite  Church.  It 
soon  became  politically  incorrect  to  put  "old" 
before  Mennonite,  with  even  some  "boo's"  in 
meetings  where  an  unfortunate  speaker  forgot. 

Even  so,  OM  isn't  quite  dead.  Some  of  my  GC 
friends  use  it  when  trying  to  distinguish  them 
from  us.  Even  among  ourselves  it  crops  up 
when  other  definitions  fail  and  we  have  to  say 
who  we  really  are  in  relation  to  other 
Mennonite  groups. 

So  why  not  use  what's  from  our  past — and 
what  still  works?  Why  not  voluntarily 
begin  to  refer  to  ourselves  now  as  the  Old 
Mennonite  Church?  It  would  signal  to  the  GCs 
that  we  appreciate  their  generosity  of  spirit  in 
being  willing  to  take  on  a  name  we  have  found 
comfortable  and  useful.  An  added  advantage 
would  be  less  confusion  about  who  really  is 
getting  together  in  1999  when  we  become  the 
Mennonite  Church. 

Of  course,  it  will  be  a  sacrifice  not  to  use  our 
name  for  two  years.  But  that  should  help  us  to 
understand  the  GCs,  who  voted  by  a  margin  of 
three  to  one  to  give  up  their  name  permanently. 
That's  much  more  of  a  sacrifice  on  the  name 
than  we  will  have  to  make  (unless  the  MC 
delegates  at  Orlando  97  later  this  month  decide 
not  to  approve  the  name  Mennonite  Church, 
something  I  find  difficult  to  imagine). 

Maybe  OM  isn't  the  best  solution.  But  we 
who  are  currently  MCs  need  to  find  some  way — 
both  symbolically  and  literally — to  make  sure 
that  both  groups  come  into  the  merger  as 
equals.  Giving  up  our  name — just  for  two  years, 
even  if  informally — so  that  Mennonite  Church 
becomes  new  for  both  could  be  one  way  to  do 
so.— jlp 
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Keeping  the  revolution  radical: 


In  at  the  exits, 
out  at  the 
entrances 


As  we  follow  Jesus  into  the  reign  of  God, 
we  become  social  dissidents  engaged  in 
creative,  redeeming,  and  resurrecting 
dissonance,  arranging  new  harmonies. 


Wendell  Berry's  poetry  and  essays  develop  the  image 
of  the  Mad  Farmer  as  a  symbol  of  the  kind  of  revo- 
lutionary needed  for  our  age.  The  Mad  Farmer's 
practice  of  resurrection  creates  dissonance  with  the 
worldly,  just  as  Jesus'  words  and  actions  did. 


ALSO  IN  THIS  ISSUE 

Dorothy  Jean  Weaver: 

The  only  guarantee  is  that 

you  won't  come  back  the  same 


MCC  struggles  with  declining 
contributions  and  applications 


Hong  Kong  transfer  is  opportunity 
for  Christians,  says  church  leader  . 
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A great  shower  of  seeds  falls  from  the 
work-hardened  hand  of  the  farmer.  His 
sandal-shod  feet  stride  across  the  field. 
He  sows  both  with  care  and  liberality.  He 
knows  the  land  and  the  weather;  he  knows  his 
crop  and  his  husbandry.  He  takes  everything 
into  account:  soils  and  rain,  tradition  and 
customs,  ethics  and  the  homespun  economics  of 
agraria.  He  is  the  Mad  Farmer. 

In  the  dark  of  the  moon,  in  flying  snow,  in  the 

dead  of  winter, 
war  spreading,  families  dying,  the  world  in  danger, 
I  walk  the  rocky  hillside,  sowing  clover. 

— Wendell  Berry,  Farming:  A  Hand  Book 

In  late  June,  the  Mad  Farmer  times  his 
cuttings  of  hay  to  allow  the  fledgling  bobo- 
links to  leave  their  nests.  When  the  alfalfa 
lies  ready  to  be  brought  into  the  mow,  he  sits 
in  his  field  at  night,  under  the  vast  sky  of 
stars,  waiting  for  the  dew  to  moisten  the 


by 

Rob 

Cahill 


Jesus  did  not  come  to  earth  to  congrat- 
ulate the  righteous  or  maintain  the 
status  quo.  He  came  as  an  invitation  to  a 
renewing  world  with  upside-down  values. 


leaves.  As  late  as  midnight,  he  begins  to  gather 
the  hay. 

As  the  wind  scatters  his  seeds,  the  farmer 
takes  delight  in  the  random  patterns  formed  by 
the  breeze.  This  farmer  takes  the  long  view,  not 
merely  thinking  about  the  harvest  of  grain  in 
four  months  but  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  gener- 
ation that  will  till  and  harvest.  He  sees  more 
than  the  sacks  of  flour  that  will  be  produced;  he 
sees  the  loaves  of  bread  that  will  be  broken  and 
shared  and  the  families  and  communities  that 
will  gather  to  share  them.  Just  as  the  grain  of 
many  fields  is  gathered  into  one  loaf,  so  the 
loaves  will  gather  the  working  people  from 
many  fields. 

Wendell  Berry,  farmer,  writer,  and  poet,  lives 
and  farms  in  Port  Royal,  Ky.  His  poetry  and 
essays  develop  the  image  of  the  Mad  Farmer  as 
a  symbol  of  the  kind  of  revolutionary  needed  for 
our  age.  In  "Manifesto:  The  Mad  Farmer's 
Liberation  Front,"  Berry  gives  us  a  sketch  of 
why  we  need  such  a  liberation  from  the  iron 
bars  of  economic  determinism  and  chains  of  our 
debt-based  economy. 

Love  the  quick  profit,  the  annual  raise, 

vacation  with  pay.  Want  more 

of  everything  ready-made.  Be  afraid 

to  know  your  neighbors  and  to  die. 

And  you  will  have  a  window  in  your  head. 

Not  even  your  future  will  be  a  mystery 

anymore.  Your  mind  will  be  punched  in  a  card 

and  shut  away  in  a  little  drawer. 

When  they  want  you  to  buy  something, 

they  will  call  you.  When  they  want  you 

to  die  for  profit,  they  will  let  you  know. 

So,  friends,  every  day  do  something 

that  won't  compute. 

The  Mad  Farmer  Berry  portrays  is  an  invi- 
tation to  join  a  revolutionary  movement.  Yet 
Berry  does  not  claim  to  be  basing  this  revolu- 
tion on  something  new.  The  Mad  Farmer  sug- 
gests a  kind  of  restlessness  in  our  modern  age 
and  cultural  values.  As  I  see  the  Mad  Farmer,  I 
am  reminded  of  the  stories  Jesus  told. 

When  we  listen  to  Jesus,  we  hear  that  same 
revolutionary  restlessness.  Jesus  did  not  come 
to  earth  to  congratulate  the  righteous  or  to 
maintain  the  status  quo.  He  did  not  come  to 
urge  a  return  to  bygone  values.  He  came  as  an 
invitation  to  a  renewing  world  of  upside-down 


values.  He  came  to  be  the  presence  of  the  king- 
dom of  God.  This  is  a  kingdom  that  topples  our 
cultural  and  economic  values  and  systems.  This 
kingdom  exalts  those  who  humble  themselves 
and  humbles  those  who  exalt  themselves. 
Jesus'  actions,  his  work,  his  teachings,  and  his 
life  subvert  the  order  of  the  worldly.  They 
establish  a  new  order. 

We  see  in  Jesus  a  revolutionary  pattern 
of  living,  a  different  attitude  toward 
others,  a  creative  dissonance  with 
mainstream  cultural  values,  a  living  expression 
of  God's  grace.  When  we  follow  Jesus,  a  revo- 
lution begins  inside  us  and  works  its  way 
outward.  The  world  of  the  Bible  that  we 
thought  was  as  tame  and  harmless  as  a 
flannel-graph  story  in  Sunday  school  may 
become  much  more  revolutionary  than  Karl 
Marx  or  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  The  words 
that  we  thought  would  guard  our  precious 
status  quo  are  the  very  words  that  may  tear  it 
down. 

Three  revolutionary  themes  emerge  from 
Jesus'  teachings  in  the  Gospels: 

Jesus  the  border  crosser.  If  we  watch 
Jesus  closely,  we  see  that  the  way  Jesus 
begins  his  revolution  is  to  trespass  social, 
religious,  and  cultural  boundaries.  Jesus 
crossed  borders.  The  story  of  the  Samaritan 
woman  at  Jacob's  well  is  replete  with  such 
crossings.  Even  entering  this  village  of 
Samaria  might  have  been  a  scandal  to  some. 
But  certainly  for  a  Jew  to  speak  with  a 
Samaritan,  for  a  man  to  speak  with  a  woman, 
and  for  a  righteous  man  to  speak  to  a  woman 
of  dubious  reputation  is  more  than  a  scan- 
dal— it  is  a  direct  attack.  Jesus  summed  up 
the  opinion  the  religious  people  had  of  him  as 
a  result:  "The  Son  of  man  has  come  eating  and 
drinking;  and  you  say,  'Behold,  a  glutton  and 
a  drunkard,  a  friend  of  tax  collectors  and  sin- 
ners!' " 

When  Jesus  was  in  the  home  of  Simon  the 
Pharisee,  a  sinful  woman  came  and  anointed 
his  feet,  wept  over  them,  and  kissed  them.  We 
don't  have  to  be  New  Testament  scholars  to  feel 
the  scandal  here.  Jesus  crossed  borders  be- 
tween "sinners"  and  "righteous,"  between  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  between  male  and  female,  be- 
tween clean  and  unclean,  between  rich  and 
poor. 

Jesus  crossed  borders  because  borders  give 
evil  its  strength.  Evil  delights  in  and  even  con- 
structs borders.  It  works  to  maintain  fences 
and  walls  between  people.  Jesus  came  to  break 
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them  down.  In  crossing  these  boundaries,  Jesus 
sought  to  bring  together  entities  that  were 
created  for  each  other. 

As  a  healer,  Jesus  crossed  over  to  join  him- 
self to  the  one  who  needed  healing.  As  a  priest, 
Jesus  bent  down  to  forgive  the  sinful.  As  a 
prophet,  Jesus  delved  into  the  deep  darkness  of 
despair  to  bring  the  light  of  God's  revelation  to 
those  who  could  not  see. 

Religion  has  tried  to  divorce  from  itself  such 
entities  as  the  suffering,  the  sinful,  and  the 
hopeless.  Jesus  crossed  borders  to  put  back 
together  that  which  God  had  joined,  to  "re-pair" 
that  which  we  have  "des-paired"  and  rent  asun- 
der. 

"For  he  is  our  peace,  who  has  made  us  both 
one,  and  has  broken  down  the  dividing  wall 
of  hostility,  .  .  .  that  he  might  create  in 
himself  one  new  humanity  in  place  of  the 
two,  so  making  peace,  and  might  reconcile  us 
both  to  God  in  one  body  through  the  cross, 
bringing  the  hostility  to  an  end"  (Eph.  2:14- 
16). 

Jesus  and  the  taboo  of  grace.  Jesus 
crossed  cultural,  social,  and  religious  borders 
as  a  part  of  his  revolutionary  movement,  but  he 
did  so  with  a  purpose.  He  always  did  so  in  the 
direction  of  the 
isolated  ones. 
Befriending 
fisher- 


men, visiting  tax  collectors  in  their  homes, 
talking  with  a  Syrophoenician  woman,  touch- 
ing a  leper,  conversing  with  a  beggar,  showing 
concern  for  a  Samaritan  woman  with  a  past, 
fraternizing  with  sinners,  healing  on  the  Sab- 
bath: all  these  are  examples  of  Jesus'  border 
crossings,  but  they  are  also  examples  of  the 
revolutionary  grace  that  Jesus  offered  others. 

A  big  part  of  the  Jesus  revolution  is  built 
upon  this  transforming  grace.  Over  the  years 
I  have  noticed  that  in  preaching  and  teaching 
the  very  word  "grace"  elicits  a  response  from 
almost  everyone.  Over  some  faces  there  ap- 
pears a  thoughtfully  warm  and  pleasant  look 
with  just  the  faintest  hint  of  a  smile.  In 
others  one  sees  a  hardening  of  the  facial 
muscles,  a  stern  positioning  of  the  lips,  a 
furrowing  of  the  brow.  Such  diverse  reactions 
to  so  simple  a  word  should  not  surprise  us. 
Things  really  have  not  changed  at  all  since 
the  days  when  Jesus  walked  with  his 
disciples.  Jesus  had  exactly  the  same  effect  on 
people.  Some  saw  Jesus'  actions  and  felt  the 
loving  embrace  of  grace;  others  turned  away 
from  this  offer  in  bitterness  and  contempt. 
Jesus  never  offended  people  for  the  sake  of 
offending  them,  but  too  often  offense  is  the 
result  of  an  offer  of  grace. 

Grace  remains  the  source  of  the  Jesus 
revolution.  Grace  frees  us  from  the 
inescapable  power  of  sin  and  debt. 
Grace  transforms  us.  Grace  brings  freedom 
and  newness  of  life.  Grace  disarms  the  powers 
of  revenge  and  retribution.  Grace  saves  us. 
Truly  the  Word  did  become  flesh  and  dwelt 
among  us  "full  of  grace  and  truth,"  and  we 
beheld  the  glory  of  it.  And  that  Word  was 
"Yes." 

For  those  who  wish  to  keep  tight  reins  over 
who's  in  and  who's  out,  grace  will  always  be  a 
scandal.  But  for  those  who  can  come  before 
God  and  before  each  other  with  an  honest  and 
contrite  heart,  grace  will  always  elicit  a  deep 
sense  of  gratitude,  humility,  worship,  and 
thanksgiving. 

Grace  sometimes  seems  to  border  on  in- 
sanity. This  is  why  the  Mad  Farmer  is 
Mad.  The  Mad  Farmer  stands  by 
his  door  each  morning  and 
eagerly  waits  for  a 
glimpse  of  his  returning 
son  from  the  far 
country.  The  Mad 
Farmer  leaves  99 
sheep  in  the 


Grace  frees  us  from  the  inescapable 
power  of  sin.  It  transforms  us.  It  brings 
freedom  and  newness  of  life.  It  disarms 
the  powers  of  revenge  and  retribution. 


wilderness  to  find  one  that  is  lost.  The  Mad 
Farmer  sows  his  seed  along  the  paths  and 
among  the  stones  and  weeds.  The  Mad  Farmer 
lets  the  wheat  and  the  weeds  grow  up  together 
until  harvest  for  fear  of  damaging  even  one 
stalk  of  the  wheat.  The  Mad  Farmer  lifts  his 
eyes  to  the  motley  rag-tag  crowds  and  says, 
"See  the  fields  are  white  for  harvest." 

Jesus  and  creative  dissonance.  Go  in  at 
exits  .  .  .  come  out  at  entrances  .  .  .  plow  in  defi- 
ance of  the  experts  .  .  .  reap  in  spite  of  the  best 
advice  .  .  .  be  joyful  though,  you  have  considered 
all  the  facts  .  .  .  love  your  enemies  .  .  .  invest  in 
the  millennium;  plant  sequoias  .  .  .  say  that 
your  main  crop  is  the  forest  that  you  did  not 
plant  (a  scattering  of  lines  by  Wendell  Berry). 

These  are  the  watchwords  of  the  Mad  Farm- 
er and  his  revolutionary  movement.  Jesus 
wants  us  to  see  ourselves  as  social,  cultural, 
and  political  dissidents.  We  are  to  be  a  people 
who  are  willing  to  cross  borders,  a  people 
gripped  by  God's  grace,  a  people  who  with  the 
rest  of  the  creation  groan  in  restlessness  for 
the  revelation  of  the  children  of  God. 

As  soon  as  the  generals  and  the  politicos 

can  predict  the  motions  of  your  mind. 

lose  it.  Leave  it  as  a  sign 

to  mark  the  false  trail,  the  way 

you  didn't  go.  Be  like  the  fox 

who  makes  more  tracks  than  necessary, 

some  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Practice  resurrection. 

The  practice  of  resurrection  creates  disso- 
nance with  the  worldly.  In  a  principality  of 
exploitation,  destruction,  despair,  and  death, 
we  are  called  to  practice  resurrection.  We  are 
invited  to  live  today  as  in  the  age  to  come.  As 
we  follow  Jesus  into  the  reign  of  God,  we  be- 
come social  dissidents  engaged  in  creative, 
redeeming,  and  resurrecting  dissonance.  Thus 
we  begin  to  arrange  new  harmonies. 

Rob  Cahill  is  pastor  of  the  Cedar  Grove  Mennonite 
Church,  Greencastle,  Pa.  He  and  his  wife,  Tara, 
have  three  sons:  Nathan,  Peter,  and  John  Pau  l. 


We  must  no  longer  be  children, 
tossed  to  and  fro  and  blown 
about  by  every  wind  of 
doctrine. . .  .  But  speaking  the 
truth  in  love,  we  must  grow  up 
in  every  way  into  him  who  is  the 
head,  into  Christ. — Eph.  4:14-15 
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READERS  SAY 


Thanks  for  the  article  on  restor- 
ative justice  in  the  June  17  issue 
of  Gospel  Herald  (Restorative 
Justice  Hits  Big  Time  .  .  .).  Justice 
is  a  popular  word  these  days.  Both  the 
offender  and  the  victim  want  their  day 
in  court  so  they  might  receive  justice. 
To  me,  the  missing  word  in  the  article 
and  in  our  call  for  justice  is  the  word 
"mercy." 

A  plea  for  mercy  on  the  part  of  an 
offender  is  both  an  acknowledgment  of 
guilt  and  a  desire  to  receive  forgiving 
love.  It  is  coupled  with  a  genuine  ac- 
knowledgment of  pain  inflicted  and 
desire  to  make  restitution  as  far  as 
possible. 

An  offer  of  mercy  on  the  part  of  the 
victim  also  acknowledges  the  guilt  of 
the  offender  and  the  pain  he  caused 
but  extends  forgiving  love  in  the  face 
of  genuine  remorse  and  repentance  on 
the  part  of  the  offender. 

Can  the  great  interest  in  restorative 
justice  outlined  in  the  article  really 
succeed?  I  believe  it  can  succeed  if 
there  is  a  genuine  plea  for  mercy  on 
the  part  of  the  offender  and  a  genuine 
offer  of  mercy  on  the  part  of  the  vic- 
tim. On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  it 
will  fail  if  the  offender  sees  the  process 
only  as  a  quick  way  out  of  prison  and 
if  the  justice  authorities  see  it  primar- 
ily as  a  quick  way  to  relieve  our  over- 
crowded prisons. 

Another  problem  is  that  we  may 
define  the  victim  too  narrowly.  When 
crime  happens,  all  community  mem- 
bers become  victims,  because  crime 
puts  fear  in  the  hearts  of  the  populace. 
A  restorative  justice  system  that  does 
not  relieve  the  fears  of  the  community 
will  fail. 

So  the  real  questions  are:  What  is 
the  real  motive  behind  the  great  in- 
terest in  restorative  justice?  Can  we 
keep  genuine  mercy  working  in  the 
process?  Can  the  overall  fears  of  a 
community  be  relieved  by  the  process? 

John  F.  Murray 

Kouts,  Ind. 

Thank  you  for  the  excellent  article 
by  J.  Denny  Weaver  in  the  June 
10  issue  (Is  It  Lawful  To  Do 
Good  On  the  Sabbath?).  Weaver 
cites  the  example  of  Martin  Luther 
King,  who  refused  to  compromise  with 
injustice  but  instead  pushed  "aggres- 
sively but  nonviolently  for  change." 
The  article  concludes  with  praise  for 
the  "activist  peacemaking"  witness 
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provided  by  Christian  Peacemaker 
Teams  (CPT)  in  various  world  conflict 
zones. 

I  agree  with  Weaver  that  "some- 
times the  representatives  of  the  reign 
of  God  must  confront  injustice"  rather 
than  succumb  to  the  "temptation  to  be 
nice  and  to  acquiesce  to  an  unjust 
status  quo."  The  difficulty  in  applying 
this  good  advice,  I  would  propose,  lies 
both  in  assessing  the  degree  of  injus- 
tice in  the  status  quo  and  in  deter- 
mining our  own  role  in  such  situa- 
tions. 

The  CPTers  in  the  West  Bank  town 
of  Hebron,  for  example,  have  conclud- 
ed that  the  social  and  political  injus- 
tices experienced  daily  by  the  Pales- 
tinian residents  mandate  an  advocacy 
stance  on  the  side  of  the  Palestinians. 
Other  observers  have  determined  that 
the  role  most  needed  in  the  Israeli- 
Palestinian  conflict  is  that  of  an 
impartial,  third-party  mediator  who 
can  assist  the  two  sides  in  structured 
dialogue.  Regrettably,  both  the 
"advocates"  and  the  "mediators"  often 
have  a  dim  view  of  the  contributions  of 
the  other. 

I  am  convinced  that  our  pursuit  of 
peace  and  justice  must  include  both 
the  "confronters"  and  the  "concili- 
ators." I  further  believe  that  both  ad- 
vocacy and  mediation  are  specific  pro- 
cesses and  skills  which  require 
careful  preparation  and  training. 
Fortunately.the  Mennonite  world 
seems  big  enough  to  incorporate  both 
CPT  and  MCS  (Mennonite  Concili- 
ation Service),  and  both  groups  seem 
to  understand  the  importance  of 
training.  My  thanks  to  Weaver  for 
highlighting  the  importance  of  crea- 
tive confrontation. 

David  Brubaker 

Casa  Grande,  Ariz. 


I regret  that  the  Gospel  Herald 
photograph  caption  on  the  A  Song 
for  the  Nations  Association  (July 
1)  failed  to  mention  Esther  Augs- 
burger's  involvement  in  the  artists' 
gatherings.  Esther  gave  leadership  to 
convening  the  first  European  artists' 
gathering  in  Mittersil,  Austria,  shortly 
after  the  collapse  of  the  communist 
system,  and  she  has  continued  to 
provide  key  leadership  and  fund- 
raising  responsibility  for  the  subse- 
quent gathering  in  Budapest,  Hun- 
gary, and  the  anticipated  event  in 
Lithuania  this  summer. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  when  Myron  and 
Esther  Augsburger  visited  Romania, 
Christian  artists  from  various  regions 
of  the  country  gathered  to  meet  them 
at  the  Cluj  train  station  and  filled  the 
station  with  songs  of  praise  to  the 
Lord.  These  artists  held  a  special 
show  in  Cluj  in  honor  of  Esther  and 
her  inspiring  involvement  in  Mittersil 
and  Budapest  artists'  gatherings. 

Tim  Bentch  and  Esther  Augsburger, 
working  together,  have  provided 
special  strengths  to  the  artists' 
gatherings.  Esther  brings  into  the 
gatherings  the  gifts  of  a  Christian 
visual  artist,  and  Tim  Bentch  the 
anointing  of  a  vocal  artist. 
David  W.  Shenk 
Mountville,  Pa. 

Gospel  Herald  welcomes  letters  in 
response  to  our  news  and  features. 
Please  keep  them  brief,  no  more  than 
250  words  (three  to  four  paragraphs). 
Write  about  one  point  or  idea.  We 
reserve  the  right  to  edit  all  letters  for 
clarity  and  length.  Send  them  to 
"Readers  Say, "Gospel  Herald,  616 
Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683. 
They  may  also  be  sent  via  the  Internet 
to  GHerald. mph@mci m ail.com. 


Lessons  from  another  world: 

The  only  guarantee  is  that  you 


It's  risky  business,  embarking  on  a 
cross-cultural  venture.  You  never  know 
what  will  hit  you  momentarily  or  trans- 
form your  perspective  on  life  forever. 

by  Dorothy  Jean  Weaver 

It's  risky  business  to  set  out  on  a  cross-cul- 
tural venture.  Leaving  one's  community  and 
comfort  zone  to  spend  a  year  in  someone 
else's  world  is  simply  unpredictable.  It's  a 
course  without  a  syllabus  or  even  a  designated 
professor.  You  can  never  guess  who  your 
teachers  will  be  or  where  they  will  show  up. 
You  never  know  in  advance  what  the  lessons 
are  going  to  be  or  how  they  will  affect  you. 

Take  the  Magic  Marker  lesson,  for  example. 
It  was  10  a.m.  on  Thursday,  Oct.  26,  an  alto- 
gether ordinary  school  day  at  the  Near  East 
School  of  Theology  in  Beirut.  Just  as  I  did  every 
other  day,  I  headed  down  the  stairs  from  my 
efficiency  apartment  to  the  faculty  and  staff 


Dorothy  Jean 
Weaver  (right) 
with  Mary  Mik- 
hael,  president 
of  the  Nea  r 
East  School  of 
Theology,  at 
Baalbek  in  the 
Bekoa  Valley. 


lounge  on  the  first  floor  for  coffee  and  casual 
conversation  with  my  colleagues.  When  I  ar- 
rived, others  were  ahead  of  me  at  the  coffee 
table.  So  while  I  waited  to  pour  myself  a  cup  of 
coffee,  I  turned  to  look  at  a  map  of  the  Middle 
East  hanging  on  the  wall.  This  map  was  not  a 
new  fixture  in  the  lounge.  Surely  I  had  seen  it 
dozens  of  times  before  without  paying  much 
attention.  But  today  I  stood  there  for  several 
minutes,  looking  idly  at  the  Middle  East. 

Then  I  saw  it  for  the  very  first  time — the 
black  Magic  Marker  line  right  in  the  center  of 
the  map.  It  had  always  been  there,  no  doubt, 
but  I  had  never  noticed  it.  Now,  this  morning,  it 
practically  jumped  off  the  page  at  me.  There 
was  no  question  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  line. 
As  soon  as  I  saw  it,  I  knew.  The  Mediterranean 
Sea  was  to  the  west,  Lebanon  to  the  north, 
Jordan  to  the  east,  and  Egypt  to  the  south.  This 
big,  bold,  black  Magic  Marker  line  needed  no 
further  interpretation.  I  knew  what  it  covered 
up.  The  sudden  awareness  almost  took  my 
breath  away,  and  the  irony  hit  me  with  a  jolt. 

I  was  working  on  travel  plans  for  my  upcom- 
ing journey  to  Tantur  Ecumenical  Center  just 
outside  Jerusalem,  not  so  very  many  miles 
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won't  come  back  the  same 


down  the  road  from  Beirut.  It  was  complicated 
to  get  there,  and  I  already  knew  that  I  would 
have  to  leave  Lebanon  "by  another  way" — 
Syria,  Jordan,  or  Cyprus — if  I  wanted  to  end  up 
at  Tantur.  The  country  across  the  border  was 
Lebanon's  next-door  neighbor,  but  you  simply 
couldn't  get  there  from  here. 

Now  I  discovered,  to  my  utter  dismay,  that 
this  place  was  not  merely  inaccessible — it  was 
also  nonexistent,  or  at  least  nameless.  Here  I 
was,  spending  major  time  and  energy  worrying 
about  how  to  get  from  here  to  a  "there"  which 
had  no  name — or  at  least  none  that  I  dared 
speak  out  loud  in  this  Lebanese  world  to  which 
I  had  come. 

Just  as  this  bombshell  exploded  in  my  mind, 
there  was  space  at  the  coffee  table.  I  poured 
myself  a  cup  of  coffee  and  sat  down  to  visit  with 
my  colleagues — externally  composed  but  inter- 
nally shaken.  There  had  been 
no  books  to  read,  no  papers  to 
write,  no  tests  to  take.  But  I 
had  just  received  a  powerful 
education  in  Middle  East  real- 
ities, a  lesson  indelibly  etched 
into  my  consciousness  with 
the  ink  of  that  black  Magic 
Marker. 

Then  there  was  Haytham. 
It  was  an  early  May  evening, 
and  Haytham  and  I  were 
heading  down  the  back  lane. 
This  was  the  ordinary  route 
from  Tantur  Ecumenical  Cen- 
ter down  to  Bethlehem.  It  was 
also  the  "Palestinian"  route, 
one  which  avoided  the  Israeli  checkpoint  a 
hundred  yards  away  on  Hebron  Road.  Haytham 
was  on  his  way  home  after  a  day  of  work  at 
Tantur,  and  I  was  on  my  way  to  an  evening 
event  in  Bethlehem. 

Halfway  down  the  back  lane  the  question 
came.  "Are  there  checkpoints  in  Amer- 
ica?" Haytham  asked.  It  was  a  com- 
pletely innocent  question,  a  matter  of  simple 
curiosity.  Haytham  truly  didn't  know.  I  cringed 
inwardly.  Did  I  really  have  to  tell  him  the 
truth? 

"Well,"  I  started  out,  "I  was  going  to  say  that 
I  had  never  even  seen  a  checkpoint  before  I 
came  here.  But  then  I  remembered  that  I  had 
in  fact  seen  many  checkpoints  when  I  was  in 
Lebanon  last  fall.  But  not  in  America.  There 
are  no  checkpoints  in  America.  Only  at  military 
establishments,  I  assume." 


The  question  stunned  me  with  its  utter  inno- 
cence and  its  unintended  poignancy.  Haytham, 
a  Palestinian  university  student,  came  from  a 
world  completely  encompassed  by  check- 
points— those  official  Israeli  roadblocks  which 
determined  where  he  and  his  fellow  Pales- 
tinians could  and  could  not  move  about  in  a 
land  once  their  own.  Nor  was  that  all.  At  age 
21,  Haytham  had  already  done  time  in  an 
Israeli  prison  for  throwing  stones  during  the 
Intifada.  All  his  life  he  had  never  known  any- 
thing other  than  a  world  full  of  checkpoints  and 
restrictions  and  soldiers  with  machine  guns. 

How  could  he  possibly  imagine  the  world  I 
knew,  where  unrestricted  travel  was  an 
unquestioned  assumption  of  everyday 
life  and  a  vital  piece  of  the  national  myth?  This 
was  my  reality,  a  freedom  of  which  Haytham 
could  not  even  begin  to  dream, 
yet  a  freedom  which  I  had  never 
once  thought  to  identify,  much 
less  examine.  Now,  halfway 
down  the  back  lane  in  a  moment 
of  no  external  drama,  I  suddenly 
saw  the  chasm  between  Hay- 
tham's  world  and  my  own. 

No  doubt  Haytham  has  long 
since  forgotten  our  conver- 
sation, but  I  never  will.  I  had 
come  to  the  Middle  East  to 
learn  from  the  people  there. 
And  this  was  the  learning  for 
which  I  had  come.  This  was  the 
sabbatical  education  for  which  I 
had  traveled  thousands  of  miles 
and  invested  thousands  of  dollars.  Haytham 
didn't  know  it,  but  he  was  my  teacher  that  day; 
the  back  lane  was  his  classroom.  I  owe  him 
tuition  for  the  lesson  he  taught  me  with  that 
innocent  question. 

It's  risky  business,  embarking  on  a  cross-cul- 
tural venture.  You  never  know  what  will  hit 
you  momentarily  or  transform  your  perspec- 
tives forever.  The  only  guarantee  is  that  you 
won't  come  back  the  same  person. 

Dorothy  Jean  Weaver  is  professor  of  New  Testa- 
ment at  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary.  She 
spent  the  1995-96  academic  year  on  sabbatical 
in  the  Middle  East.  From  October  to  January, 
she  taught  at  the  Near  East  School  of  Theology, 
Beirut,  Lebanon,  as  a  short-term  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  volunteer.  From  January  to 
May,  she  was  enrolled  in  the  scholars  program 
at  Tantur  Ecumenical  Center. 


'Are  there  check- 
points in  America?' 
Haytham  asked.  As 
a  Palestinian,  his 
world  was  com- 
pletely encom- 
passed by  check- 
points; how  could 
he  imagine  the 
world  I  knew? 
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MENNOBYTES 


Might  Jesus  again  be  writing  in  the  sand? 


fyy  y  |  ^he  atmosphere  was  heated  and  full  of 

j  7      j  energy.  Who  was  going  to  yield?  The 

rJOrin  Li.  _|_  Scripture  seemed  to  support  the  group 

Freed  who  called  for  clearer  boundaries,  firmer 

guidelines,  and  stronger  discipline.  Yet  there 
was  no  solution. 

The  dissenting  voices  were  also  clear  in  their 
resolve.  Who  throws  the  first  stone?  Those 
without  sin.  But  who  is  without  sin?  Adultery 
was  sin,  and  sinners  are  to  be  stoned.  Yet  Jesus 
did  not  yield  to  the  pressure.  He  stooped  and 
wrote  in  the  sand. 

A  congregation  does  an  intense,  protracted 
study  of  Scripture.  The  process  of  study  seems  to 
focus  and  intensify  the  impasse.  The  more  we 
study,  the  deeper  our  sharing,  the  firmer  our 
positions  become.  New  information  both  clarifies 
and  intensifies  the  ingrained  positions.  The 
whole  community  finds  itself  entrenched  in  an 
issue  that  threatens  the  basic  fabric  of  its  life 
together.  Every  new  interaction  intensifies  and 
magnifies  the  divisiveness  of  the 
situation  with  no  glimmer  of  hope  on  i 
the  horizon.  Who  will  yield? 

Then  someone  proposes  a  resolu- 
tion. Is  it  not  the  responsibility  of  the 
more  spiritual  members  of  a  commu- 
nity to  yield  when  situations  of  inter- 
nal tension  threaten  the  body? 

Yielding  in  order  to  preserve  the 
life  of  the  body  is  not  sinful.  Truth 
falling  to  the  ground  will  rise  again. 

Yielding  in  order  to  preserve  a 
relationship  is  not  sinful.  It  may  be 
simply  recognizing  a  higher  authori- 
ty. Christ  will  build  his  church, 
regardless  of  whether  my  personal  or 
group  position  is  affirmed  or  recog- 
nized. 


formal  meetings,  inter-congregational  dialogue, 
and  conference  and  denominational  meetings. 

In  our  congregations,  there  is  a  constant 
groundswell  of  new  life  that  must  be  tested. 
New  life  invariably  brings  with  it  new  forms  of 
expression;  new  perspectives  on  old  traditions; 
new  understandings  of  human  realities;  and 
new  leadership  that  must  be  empowered,  tem- 
pered, and  validated. 

Who  yields  when  the  testing  process  emerges 
from  a  field  of  frayed  emotions  and  rigid 
boundaries  of  understanding?  Those  who  are 
spiritually  mature  must  be  the  ones  to  yield. 
The  spiritually  immature  cannot  yield  because 
their  own  identity  is  often  tied  up  in  their  own 
understanding  of  reality.  Yielding  is  not  sinful; 
it  may  simply  be  Jesus  again  stooping  and 
writing  in  the  sand. 

John  L.  Freed  is  pastor  of  congregational  care 
at  First  Mennonite  Church,  Berne,  Ind. 


I have  discovered  this  repeatedly  in 
my  40  years  of  ministry.  The  is- 
sues are  always  different — divorce 
and  remarriage,  the  purity  of  the 
church,  sexual  orientation,  char- 
ismatic gifts,  rural  or  urban  models  of 
ministry,  worship  styles,  contempo- 
rary or  traditional  styles  of  music, 
gender  issues  for  leadership  roles, 
pro-life  or  pro-choice  stances,  as  well 
as  congregational  autonomy  for  corpo- 
rate life  and  decision-making.  But  the 
processes  are  always  the  same. 

These  issues  become  focused  in 
private  discussions,  family  gather- 
ings, congregational  settings  and 


Midnight  Psalm 

0  Sweet  Jesus 
Hear  my  pleading  prayer: 
Place  sleep  upon  me  like  a  vermillion  robe, 
with  your  Almighty  Thumbs 
smear  the  myrrh  of  dream  onto  my  eyelids. 
Anoint  my  head  with  precious  languor 
from  far-off  lands  of  slumber; 
let  my  cup  run  over  with  its  musk. 

1  feel  certain 

Samson  was  an  insomniac 
whose  secret  slipped  from  him 
as  Delilah  brushed  sleep  into  his  hair. 

Trudge  me  down  the  sleep  road,  your  warm  Hand 
cupped  around  the  back  of  my  head 
as  my  tongue  rusts  to  silence  and  my  mind 
slurs  to  sodden  oak  leaves. 

Tomorrow, 

tomorrow  I  will  request  the  parting  of  seas, 
burning  bushes,  water  into  wine, 
but  before  the  resurrection 
must  come  the  rich  dark. 

— Angela  Lehman-Rws 
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MCC  struggles  with  declining  contributions  and  applications 


Winnipeg,  Man.  (MCC)— Although 
giving  to  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
(MCC)  has  increased  over  the  years,  ap- 
proximately keeping  pace  with  infla- 
tion, the  cash  income  available  to  MCC 
overseas  programs  has  not. 

Resources  for  overseas  programs 
have  decreased  about  25  percent  since 
1989,  in  inflation-adjusted  dollars.  This 
decline  has  occurred  because:  (1)  grant 
income  from  the  Canadian  Internation- 
al Development  Agency  and  other 
sources  has  declined,  (2)  other  income 
for  overseas  program  has  declined,  (3) 
the  value  of  the  Canadian  dollar  versus 
the  U.S.  dollar  has  declined,  and  (4) 
fundraising  costs  more. 

Declining  number  of  workers. 
Meanwhile,  the  number  of  countries 
(excluding  European  countries  and  the 
former  Soviet  Union)  where  MCC 
spends  money  has  averaged  57  since 
1989,  compared  to  an  average  47  in  the 
10  years  before.  While  the  number  of 
countries  in  which  MCC  works  has 
grown,  the  average  amount  spent  in 
each  country  has  decreased  signifi- 
cantly. 

Of  equal  concern  to  many  in  MCC  is 
the  continuing  decline  in  the  number  of 
workers  in  overseas  assignments.  In 
1986,  MCC  had  510  people  working 
overseas.  This  dropped  to  379  workers 
serving  overseas  in  1996. 

"Applications  so  far  this  year  are 
down  9  percent,"  reported  MCC  direc- 
tor of  personnel  Dwight  McFadden,  at 
the  June  MCC  executive  committee 


meeting.  Placements  are  at  about  the 
level  they  were  a  year  ago,  he  added. 

Is  there  a  process  in  place  to  deter- 
mine what's  causing  the  decline?  asked 
Karen  Klassen  Harder,  executive  com- 
mittee member  from  North  Newton, 
Kan. 

"We've  done  some  analysis  but  we 
need  to  do  more,"  said  McFadden.  "Oth- 
er Mennonite  agencies  are  also  affected 
[by  the  decline],  so  we  know  something 


Spicing  up  mission.  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.  (EMM) — Eunice  Ground 
(left)  and  Betty  Verastegue, 
both  originally  from  Mexico, 
serve  up  spicy  chips  and  salsa  at 
their  exhibit  during  the  Eastern 
Mennonite  Mission  (EMM)  Fes- 
tival of  Culture,  held  July  12. 
Hundreds  of  people  attended 
the  event,  where  they  could 
browse  the  dozens  of  displays 
from  various  countries  and  taste 
delicacies  like  zambusas  from 
Ethiopia  or  unique  ice  cream 
sandwiches  from  Thailand.  Par- 
ticipants could  also  watch  tradi- 
tional dances  from  Ireland  and 
Thailand  and  listen  to  music 
from  a  handmade  Indian  flute. 

The  Festival  of  Culture  was 
part  of  EMM's  weekend  mis- 
sions festival. 


is  happening — with  both  Mennonite 
and  non-Mennonite  groups." 

Although  MCC  has  not  done  an  over- 
all study  of  what's  causing  the  decline  in 
applications,  it  has  worked  at  some  as- 
pects of  the  problem,  like  recruitment. 

Some  board  members  wondered  if 
MCC  should  be  examining  the  kinds  of 
programs  it  is  involved  in.  "Maybe  it's 
[MCC  programs]  right  for  us,  but  it 
doesn't  fit  our  constituency,"  said  Dave 
Cressman,  MCC  executive  committee 
member  from  Kitchener,  Ont.  Perhaps 
MCC  staff  should  work  at  coming  up 
with  programs  to  challenge  the  constit- 
uency, Cressman  continued. 

"The  reality  is  that  in  the  past  we  were 
a  placement  agency,"  said  McFadden. 
"When  people  applied  to  serve  with  MCC, 
we  found  them  a  place  to  serve."  Now  the 
overseas  partners  with  whom  MCC  works 
ask  for  specific  kinds  of  people,  generally 
those  with  a  higher  level  of  education  and 
more  experience,  McFadden  said. 

Goal  remains  the  same.  The  strain 
on  financial  and  human  resources  has 
resulted  in  a  "more  spread-out  stance" 
for  MCC  overseas,  said  Ray  Brubacher, 
MCC's  director  of  programs  abroad. 
MCC  workers  are  spread  more  thinly 
than  before;  MCC  is  also  focusing  more 
on  helping  local  groups  help  themselves. 

"We're  not  reducing  our  commit- 
ment. The  mission  and  goal  remain  the 
same,"  he  said. — Kiersten  Hoffman 
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Hong  Kong  transfer  is  opportunity  for  Christians,  says  Mennonite  leader 


Hong  Kong — Christians  in  Hong 
Kong  shouldn't  abandon  China  because 
of  wrongs  committed  by  the  govern- 
ment in  the  past,  says  Daniel  Ngai,  se- 
nior pastor  of  Grace  Mennonite  Church 


here.  Rather,  Christians  should  seek  to 
bring  needed  correctives  to  their  gov- 
ernment. 

Ngai  spoke  with  Lancaster  Confer- 
ence moderator  Ervin  Stutzman  on  the 


Debate  over  religious  persecution  in  China  is 
often  simplistic,  say  CEE  and  MCC  personnel 


Akron,  Pa.  (MCC) — Religious  per- 
secution in  China  made  headlines  in 
North  America  as  Britain  returned 
Hong  Kong  to  China  on  July  1.  Activ- 
ists, including  evangelical  Christians, 
charge  China  is  persecuting  religious 
believers. 

Myrrl  Byler,  director  of  the  inter- 
Mennonite  China  Educational  Ex- 
change (CEE),  says  his  10  years  of 
experience  relating  to  Chinese  Chris- 
tians has  shown  him  how  complex  the 
issue  of  religious  persecution  is. 

North  American  crit- 
ics, for  example,  often 
make  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  15  million 
Chinese  Christians  who 
belong  to  government- 
registered  churches, 
known  as  the  Three  Self 
Patriotic  Movement,  and 
Chinese  Christians  who 
worship  in  unregistered 
house  churches.  Some 
observers  assert  that 
Christians  who  attend 
registered  churches  are 
manipulated  by  the  government.  They 
say  the  only  "real  Christians"  are  those 
in  house  churches,  whom  they  claim 
the  government  is  persecuting. 

Most  Chinese  Christians,  however, 
would  not  understand  this  distinction, 
according  to  Byler.  While  some  Chris- 
tian groups  that  meet  in  members' 
homes  do  not  want  to  be  registered  offi- 
cially or  cooperate  with  registered 
churches,  others  remain  unregistered 
but  at  times  invite  pastors  from  regis- 
tered churches  to  preach  and  serve 
communion. 

Byler  says  he  is  saddened  that  all  too 
often  Christians  do  suffer  abuse,  but  he 
doesn't  believe  China  has  a  national 
plan  to  stamp  out  Christianity.  China's 
official  policy  is  to  restrict  only  "illegal" 
church  or  religious  activities.  However, 
80  percent  of  Christians  live  in  rural 
areas  where  some  local  officials  genu- 


inely do  not  understand  what  consti- 
tutes illegal  activity.  Others  do  under- 
stand but  their  own  biases  lead  them  to 
limit  religious  freedom. 

Another  factor  is  that  China  histori- 
cally has  been  prone  to  the  develop- 
ment of  cult-like  groups  with  religious 
overtones.  Local  authorities  tend  to 
intervene  when  they  fear  such  a  group 
will  cause  social  instability.  Members 
of  one  group,  for  example,  left  their 
homes  and  jobs  to  wait  on  a  mountain 
top  for  Jesus'  return  to  earth.  Though 
they  had  done  nothing 
illegal,  authorities 
arrested  their  leaders. 

Christians  can  and 
frequently  do  appeal  to 
authorities  when  their 
activities  are  restrict- 
ed. "I  don't  know  what 
percentage  of  these 
cases  are  satisfactorily 
resolved,"  says  Ann 
Martin,  director  of 
East  Asia  programs  for 
Mennonite  Central 
Committee  (MCC),  a 
I  do  know  that  Chinese 
church  leaders  frequently  call  on  govern- 
ment authorities  to  uphold  laws  govern- 
ing religious  freedom." 

Martin  also  points  out  that  govern- 
ment authorities  have  often  praised 
Christians,  either  as  individuals  or  col- 
lectively, for  being  "model  citizens"  be- 
cause of  their  community  service  activ- 
ities. Muslims  are  also  persecuted  in 
some  parts  of  China,  as  well  as  Bud- 
dhists, particularly  those  in  Tibet.  Be- 
cause they  tend  to  live  in  border  areas 
and  are  associated  with  secessionist 
threats,  Muslims  and  Buddhists  often 
receive  harsher  treatment  than  Chris- 
tians. "In  these  cases,  religious  free- 
dom is  bound  up  with  the  far  more  ex- 
plosive matters  of  national  security 
and  territorial  sovereignty,  so  state 
suppression  can  be  brutal,"  says  Mar- 
tin. 


All  too  often 
Christians  in 
China  do  suffer 
abuse,  but  China 
doesn't  have  a 
national  plan  to 
stamp  out 
Christianity. 

sponsor  of  CEE. 


occasion  of  Hong  Kong's  return  to  Chi- 
nese rule  on  July  1.  Stutzman  delivered 
letters  of  support  to  Hong  Kong  Menno- 
nites  from  the  churches  of  Lancaster 
Conference  and  from  Owen  Burkholder 
on  behalf  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
General  Board. 

Ngai,  who  serves  as  senior  advisor  to 
the  missionaries  and  pastors  of  the 
three  Mennonite  churches  in  Hong 
Kong,  compares  the  period  of  British 
rule  in  Hong  Kong  to  the  renovation  of 
a  rundown  apartment.  Great  Britain 
obtained  Hong  Kong  in  a  rundown 
condition  and  built  it  into  a  modern, 
well-furnished  apartment.  Now  the 
time  has  come  to  return  it  to  its  rightful 
owner.  The  new  management  will  now 
be  responsible  to  maintain  it  in  good 
working  condition,  according  to  Ngai. 

•  •  •  . 

Christian  citizens  will  have  new 
opportunities  to  demonstrate  love 
and  care  for  the  motherland,  Ngai 
says.  They  can  participate  in  govern- 
mental processes  to  help  make  China 
a  better  place  and  can  share  the 
gospel  in  new  ways. 

Ngai  served  as  a  missionary  from 
Hong  Kong  to  Vietnam.  As  the  first 
ordained  non-missionary  Chinese 
pastor  in  the  Mennonite  church,  he 
has  helped  to  make  the  transition 
from  missionary  to  indigenous  leader- 
ship. 

•  •  • 

Stutzman  reports  that  Mennonite 
missionaries  in  Hong  Kong,  serving 
with  Eastern  Mennonite  Missions  and 
Commission  on  Home  Ministries  of  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  are  more  anxious  about  the 
change  in  rule.  "If  China  simply  en- 
forced the  laws  which  were  written 
under  British  rule,  perhaps  80  percent 
of  the  Christian  churches  in  Hong  Kong 
would  be  forced  to  abandon  their  meet- 
ing places,"  says  Stutzman.  "The  ma- 
jority do  not  have  the  required  zoning 
permit  to  meet  in  their  current  facili- 
ties." 

Stutzman  says  the  mission  work- 
ers are  also  worried  about  spiritual 
warfare.  "Under  British  rule,  the 
leaders  of  Hong  Kong  at  least  ac- 
knowledged the  legitimacy  of  Chris- 
tian faith,"  Stutzman  says  the  work- 
ers point  out.  "Communist  China 
does  not  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  Jesus  Christ." 
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Nelia  Kimbrough 
(center)  leads  an 
exercise  during 
Patchwork  Cen- 
tral's summer 
children's  art 
program.  Kim- 
brough serves 
Patchwork  Cen- 
tral as  teacher, 
artist,  pastor,  and 
founding  member 
of  the  intentional 
community,  which 
recently  cele- 
brated its  20th 
anniversary. 


With  a  fire  in  their  belly: 

Intentional  community  celebrates  20  years  together 

health  clinic  in  the  Patchwork  Central 
Meetinghouse  in  what  is  described  as 
the  poorest  neighborhood  in  Evansville. 
The  clinic  provides  basic  physician  ser- 
vices as  well  as  seminars  on  wellness 
for  residents  who  would  otherwise  have 
trouble  affording  health  services. 

Patchwork  Central  began  sponsoring 
an  MVS  unit  in  Evansville  in  1988. 
They  have  established  a  nutrition  coali- 
tion, community  gardening  project, 
food  pantry,  after-school  program, 
neighborhood  dental  program,  bakery, 
economic  development  center,  and 
healthcare  center. 

Survival.  The  survival  of  Patchwork 
Central  through  20  years  makes  it  ex- 
tremely unusual,  according  to  Don 
Pitzer  of  the  Center  for  Communal 
Studies  at  the  University  of  Southern 
Indiana.  "The  typical  ones  last  less  than 
five  years,  maybe  less  than  two  years 
even,"  Pitzer  says.  ""[Patchwork  Central 
is]  not  typical  at  all.  They  never  were." 

Although  Pitzer  said  that  it  is  possible 
that  nearly  2,500  intentional  communities 
exist  throughout  North  America  today, 
there  are  likely  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
such  communities  that  have  failed. 

Pitzer  says  that  Patchwork  Central  has 
survived  because  they  are  on  a  mission. 
"They  were  on  a  mission  from  God,"  he 
says.  "They  have  a  fire  in  their  belly  and 
they  carried  it  through.  They've  done  a  lot 
of  wonderful  things  in  the  community  and 
seem  to  be  very  strong  right  now." 

Nelia  Kimbrough,  an  ordained  min- 
ister in  the  Methodist  Church,  words 
the  founding  intentions  of  Patchwork 
Central  a  bit  differently.  "We  were  hip- 
pies with  a  dream  of  working  in  the 


Evansville,  Ind.  (CHM-MBM)  — 
Intentional  communities  were  an  enig- 
ma of  the  1960s  but  went  out  of  style 
with  bell-bottomed  pants,  right? 

Wrong.  Of  the  more  than  20,000  in- 
tentional communities  that  existed  in 
the  1960s  and  1970s,  a  few  are  still  up 
and  running.  One  of  those  few  is  Patch- 
work Central  in  Indiana's  southwest- 
ern tip,  which  celebrated  its  20th 
anniversary  on  the  weekend  of  July  4. 

"First  there  were  individual  thoughts, 
then  idle  conversations,  then  serious 
ones,"  a  brochure  from  Patchwork's  15th- 
anniversary  celebration  says.  "Finally, 
three  couples  and  their  four  children  left 
the  jobs  and  homes  they  had  and  moved  to 
Evansville,  Ind.  They  called  the  communi- 
ty they  became  Patchwork  Central.' " 

Although  the  members  of  the  Patch- 
work community  have  never  held  their 
finances  in  a  common  purse,  covenant- 
ed members  do  commit  themselves  to 
giving  a  specific  portion  of  their  income 
to  the  community.  In  addition  to  the  fi- 
nancial giving,  members  offer  their 
time  and  talents  to  the  community. 

History.  Among  the  initial  three  fam- 
ilies were  Calvin  and  Nelia  Kimbrough. 
The  Kimbroughs  are  the  only  founding 
members  of  Patchwork  Central  that  are 
still  covenanted  members  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  Kimbroughs  also  serve  as  the 
primary  contact  persons  for  the  Menno- 
nite  Voluntary  Service  unit  that  is  spon- 
sored by  Patchwork  Central. 

"Calvin  and  Nelia  are  absolutely  amaz- 
ing," says  Angie  Dyck,  an  MVSer  from 
Manitoba.  "They  give  all  that  they  are  to 
Patchwork,  and  they  are  loved  for  it." 

Dyck,  a  registered  nurse,  works  in  a 
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inner  city,"  she  says.  "Although  we  may 
not  be  hippies  any  longer,  we  still 
dream,  and  it's  a  big  dream." 

Calvin,  also  an  ordained  minister, 
says  that  there  was  once  a  man  who  told 
the  founding  families  of  Patchwork  Cen- 
tral that  they  had  more  ministries  than 
they  had  people  to  run  them.  "We've  al- 
ways been  'full-up'  on  our  to-do  lists,"  he 
says,  "but  we  live  in  this  neighborhood, 
so  whatever  it  is  that  Patchwork  does  to 
improve  the  community,  improves  the 
neighborhood  for  us,  too.  That's  why 
Patchwork  settled  in  this  neighborhood 
...  so  that  we  would  be  a  part  of  the 
community  that  we  were  wanting  to 
minister  to." — Christy  Risser 
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MDS  work  brings  new  homes  and  racial  healing  following  Arkansas  tornado 


Akron,  Pa.  (MCC)— While  U.S.  gov- 
ernment officials  and  citizens  debate 
race  relations,  job  reform,  and  how  to 
rebuild  a  sense  of  community,  the 
small  town  of  College  Station,  Ark.,  is 
showing  one  grassroots  path  to  change. 

College  Station,  a  small  black  com- 
munity adjacent  to  Little  Rock,  suffered 
extensive  destruction  in  a  storm  and  tor- 
nado on  Mar.  1  that  tore  a  350-mile  path 
of  destruction  across  the  state.  Today 
community  members  are  rebuilding 
through  a  joint  effort  of  local  citizens 
and  Mennonite  Disaster  Service  (MDS). 
•  •  • 

"Every  time  that  hammer  falls  it's  not 
just  a  house,  it's  reconstructing  lives," 
says  Hezekiah  B.  Stewart  Jr.,  director  of 
Watershed,  a  local  service  agency.  "The 
storm  brought  white  and  black  together.  I 
have  been  in  Little  Rock  for  20  years,  and 
this  is  the  first  time  I  didn't  see  racism." 


Along  with  racial  reconciliation,  an- 
other unexpected  benefit  of  the  storm 
cleanup  has  been  job  training  and  em- 
ployment for  many  of  the  community's 
young  people.  Fred  Hokes  organizes 
Watershed  teams  that  work  alongside 
MDS  volunteers.  The  MDS  workers 
have  brought  construction  skills  from 
Arkansas,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  and 
elsewhere,  and  Watershed  workers 
have  helped  rebuild  their  own  commu- 
nity and  nearby  areas.  In  the  process 
they  have  learned  skills  that  have  car- 
ried many  on  to  other  employment. 

"Part  of  our  job  is  to  help  individuals  be- 
come employable  and  self-sufficient,"  says 
Hokes.  It  seems  to  be  working;  Water- 
shed's work  teams  have  a  "less  than  10 
percent  retention  rate,"  he  notes,  as  work- 
ers move  on  to  regular  employment  else- 
where. "We  have  men,  some  in  their  30s, 
who  have  never  worked  before."  The 

Richmond  church  and  CPT  work  against  violence 

ty  to  find  ways  to  address  the  problem. 


Richmond,  Vet.  (CPT)— First  Menno- 
nite Church  and  Christian  Peacemaker 
Teams  (CPT)  recently  hosted  a  communi- 
ty carnival  and  summer  youth  program 
as  part  of  their  efforts  to  deal  with  vio- 
lence in  the  Park  Realty  neighborhood. 

The  summer  program  provided  activi- 
ties for  35  children  and  teenagers  in  the 
neighborhood  of  more  than  700  resi- 
dents at  the  edge  of  the  city.  The  church 
and  a  Mennonite  Voluntary  Service  unit 
are  located  in  the  Park  Realty  communi- 
ty, although  nearly  all  of  the  church's  80 
members  live  miles  away.  CPT  mem- 
bers Jane  and  Wes  Hare  live  in  Park  Re- 
alty apartments,  where  CPT's  new  Pro- 
ject in  Urban  Peacemaking  is  based. 

The  first  CPT  project  in  Richmond 
was  to  initiate  neighborhood  patrols  in 
December  1996.  Some  20  community 
members,  CPTers,  and  members  of  First 
Mennonite  Church  put  on  bright  green 
baseball  hats  and  patrol  the  neighbor- 
hood almost  every  week  on  Thursday 
evenings  and  Sunday  afternoons. 

Making  connections.  On  June  11,  30 
people  from  the  neighborhood  met  at  an 
ice  cream  social  to  learn  more  about  the 
neighborhood  patrols.  One  angry  mother 
complained  about  harassment  she  and  her 
eight-year-old  son  have  faced  from  five 
older  children  in  the  community.  "Some  of 
us  have  to  keep  our  kids  indoors  to  keep 
them  safe,"  she  said. 

Hare  encouraged  the  woman  to  join 
the  walks  and  work  with  the  communi- 


"I'm  willing  to  walk  if  others  walk  too," 
she  said.  After  the  meeting,  several  new 
people  signed  up  to  join  the  patrols. 

Hare  says  he  hopes  to  continue  to 
make  connections  with  other  neighbor- 
hood watch  programs,  schools,  churches, 
public  agencies,  and  the  police  depart- 
ment to  address  the  problem  of  violence. 


young  men  are  learning  carpentry  skills 
from  the  MDS  volunteers,  says  Stewart, 
and  interracial  relationships  are  being 
built  as  well. 

In  the  early  stages,  College  Station 
received  attention  and  help  from  many 
sources — from  President  Clinton  and 
Arkansas  Governor  Huckabee  to  the 
Red  Cross  and  National  Guard.  Today 
local  people  and  MDS  volunteers  are 
the  only  workers  on  site,  but  much  re- 
mains to  be  done.  MDS  plans  to  work 
in  College  Station  until  December. 
•  •  • 

The  tornado  destroyed  40  homes  and 
damaged  68  more,  displacing  180  peo- 
ple. Four  or  five  new  homes  will  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  August,  says 
MDS  construction  foreman  Stuart 
Yoder  of  Nappanee,  Ind. 

MDS  targets  those  with  less  ability  to 
help  themselves,  such  as  the  elderly  and 
single-parent  families.  MDS  provides 
free  labor;  residents  must  buy  materials 
through  insurance,  grants,  loans,  or 
gifts.  Labor  is  a  little  over  half  the  cost 
of  a  new  home,  according  to  Yoder. 

College  Station's  experience  can  be  "a 
model  for  the  rest  of  the  nation,"  Stewart 
emphasizes.  "It's  a  sign  of  what  can  solve 
problems  in  many  communities,  getting 
to  know  each  other,  loving  each  other, 
becoming  friends." — Ardell  Stauffer 


Sider  resigns  from  seminary  teaching  following 
acknowledgment  of  extramarital  relationships 


Harrisonburg,  Va.  (EMU-Virginia 
Conference) — Duane  M.  Sider  has  re- 
signed as  assistant  professor  of  church 
ministries  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Semi- 
nary and  relinquished  his  Virginia 
Conference  ministerial  credentials. 

The  moves  come  following  evidence 
and  subsequent  acknowledgment  by 
Sider  of  several  extramarital  hetero- 
sexual relationships  over  an  extended 
period  while  serving  as  a  faculty  mem- 
ber at  EMS. 

Eastern  Mennonite  University  presi- 
dent Joseph  Lapp  requested  Sider's 
resignation,  and  the  Faith  and  Life 
Commission  of  Virginia  Conference  ac- 
cepted Sider's  request  for  termination 
of  his  ministerial  credentials  as  "the 
proper  response  to  his  sin  and  betrayal 
of  trust."  The  commission  affirmed 
Sider's  acknowledgement  of  wrongdo- 
ing and  his  desire  for  forgiveness. 

"The  university  community  is 


shocked  and  saddened  by  Duane's  ac- 
tions," said  Lapp  and  seminary  dean 
George  R.  Brunk  III  in  a  joint  state- 
ment. "We  regret  having  to  terminate 
the  services  of  a  gifted  teacher  and 
church  leader,  but  we  cannot  in  any 
way  condone  his  behavior  and  breach  of 
professional  standards. 

"We  are  encouraged  that  Duane  has 
been  candid  and  forthright  in  admit- 
ting the  specifics  of  his  conduct.  He  has 
committed  himself  to  work  at  restoring 
broken  relationships,  and  we  ask 
everyone  in  the  campus  community 
and  beyond  to  extend  love,  care,  and 
prayer  support  to  the  Sider  family  at 
this  difficult  time,"  Lapp  and  Brunk 
added. 

A  Virginia  Conference  Leadership 
Sexual  Misconduct  Intervention  Team 
and  seminary  personnel  are  continuing 
to  work  with  people  with  concerns 
about  this  situation. 
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•  Goshen  names  interim  dean. 

Phyllis  J.  Carter  has  been 
named  interim  dean  of  stu- 
dents at  Goshen  (Ind.)  Col- 
lege. Carter  served  as  pastor 
of  Goshen  City  Church  of  the 
Brethren  from  1983-93  and 
moderator  of  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren  denomination  in 
1991-92.  She  is  currently 
chair  of  the  board  for  Quiet 
Place,  Indiana's  only  Protes- 
tant contemplative  prayer 
center.  Carter  will  serve  as  in- 
terim dean  for  the  1997-98 
school  year.  She  succeeds  Nor- 
man Kauffmann,  who  served 
the  college  since  1969. 

•  Mission  institute  held.  The 

topics  of  suffering  and  a  sense 
of  calling  kept  coming  up  at 
the  World  Mission  Institute 
(WMI)  on  June  9-27.  Twenty- 
eight  people  participated  in 


the  course  held  at  the  Messi- 
ah College  campus  in  Phila- 
delphia. WMI  is  sponsored  by 
Eastern  Mennonite  Missions, 
Mennonite  Christian  Leader- 
ship Foundation,  and  the 
John  Coffman  Center  of  East- 
ern Mennonite  Seminary.  The 
Mennonite  Brethren  denomi- 
nation was  represented  for 
the  first  time  with  a  six-per- 
son delegation.  "A  number  of 
people  are  going  to,  or  have  al- 
ready been  in,  difficult  set- 
tings, which  added  a  real  ma- 
turity level  to  this  year's 
group,"  says  Linford  Stutz- 
man,  one  of  WMI's  directors. 
"It  seemed  like  the  idea  of  suf- 
fering kept  coming  up  again 
and  again." 

•  Name  change.  The  name  of 
Hopewell  Christian  Fellow- 
ship,   Berwyn,    Pa.,  has 


changed  to  New  Community 
Mennonite  Church.  The  ad- 
dress remains  the  same. 

•  Coming  events: 

Ohio  Mennonite  Relief  Sale, 
Central  Christian  High 
School,  Kidron,  Ohio,  Aug.  1- 
2.  Includes  quilt  auction, 
wood  auction,  craft  demon- 
strations, hayrides,  and  food. 
Contact:  330  857-7302. 

Heritage  Day,  Hans  Herr  House, 
Willow  Street,  Pa.,  Aug.  2.  In- 
cludes workshops  on  18th- 
century  hymn  singing,  gar- 
dening, and  storytelling; 
demonstrations  of  cloth  pro- 
duction, crafts,  furniture- 
making,  and  field  events;  and 
colonial  games  and  ox-drawn 
wagon  rides  for  children.  Con- 
tact: 717  464-4438. 

Campus  Open  House,  Goshen 
(Ind.)  College,  Aug.  8.  Pro- 
spective students  can  receive 
a  campus  tour,  have  an  inter- 
view with  an  admissions 
counselor,  learn  about  finan- 
cial aid  and  the  Study-Service 
Term,  and  meet  current 
Goshen  College  students. 
Contact:  800  348-7422. 

Celebration  of  ministry,  Huber 
Mennonite  Church,  New 
Carlisle,  Ohio,  Aug.  9-10. 
Event  recognizes  Paul  and 
Ann  Conrad's  40  years  of  min- 
istry. Contact:  937  849-6720. 

A  Country  Faire,  Labor  Day  cel- 
ebration, Williamsburg  Chris- 
tian Retreat  Center,  Toano, 
Va.,  Aug.  31-Sept.  1.  Activi- 
ties include  an  art  show,  fish 
fry,  pony  rides,  children's 
crafts,  Softball  tournament, 
music  and  drama  program, 
and  worship  service.  Contact: 
757  566-2256. 

Annual  meeting,  Casselman 
River  Area  Amish  and  Men- 
nonite Historians,  Meyers- 
dale,  Pa.,  Sept.  19-20.  Focus 
on  the  history  of  the  Hoch- 
stetler  family  of  Somerset 
County,  Pa.  Contact:  301  895- 
4488. 

Church  dedication  service,  Peace 
Mennonite  Community 
Church,  Aurora,  Colo.,  Aug.  24. 
Guest  speaker  is  Erland  Walt- 
ner.  Contact:  303  750-7607. 

•  New  appointments: 

Larry  McLaughlin,  mainte- 
nance supervisor,  Williams- 
burg Christian  Retreat  Cen- 
ter, Toano,  Va. 

•  Job  openings: 

Accounting  faculty  member, 
Goshen  (Ind.)  College.  Quali- 
fications include  MBA,  CPA, 
or  doctorate  and  significant 
professional  experience.  Ten- 
ure-track position  begins  Au- 
gust 1998.  Send  resume  to 


Paul    A.    Keim,  Academic 

Demi    Cosher,  College    I  700  S 

Main  St.,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 
Administrative  assistant,  Latin 
American-Caribbean  depari 
ment,  Mennonite  Central 
Committee,  Akron,  Pa.  Two- 
year  full-time  position  avail- 
able Sept.  1.  Qualifications  in- 
clude fluency  in  both  English 
and  Spanish,  experience  with 
office  procedure  skills,  and 
understanding  and  respect  for 
the  region.  Applications  due 
Aug.  15.  Contact:  Prem  Dick 
or  Goldie  Kuhns,  717  895- 
1151. 

Co-director  for  Africa,  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee, 
Akron,  Pa.  Three-year,  full- 
time  position  focuses  on 
southern  Africa,  Uganda,  and 
Tanzania.  Qualifications  in- 
clude social,  economic,  polit- 
ical, and  cultural  knowledge 
of  Africa  and  willingness  to 
travel.  Bachelor's  degree  re- 
quired; overseas  experience 
preferred.  Applications  due 
Mar.  1,  1998.  Contact:  Dwight 
McFadden  or  Sandra  Frank- 
lin at  717  859-1151. 

Dining  hall  hostess,  Amigo  Cen- 
tre, Sturgis,  Mich.  Voluntary 
service  position;  one-year 
commitment.  Begins  Sept.  1. 
Contact:  Dana  Sommers,  616 
651-2811. 

Head  cook,  Amigo  Centre,  Stur- 
gis, Mich.  Full-time  salaried 
position  with  benefits  begins 
Aug.  15.  Contact:  Dana  Som- 
mers, 616  651-2811. 

•  Change  of  address: 

Metamora  Mennonite  Church, 
RR  1,  Box  295A,  Metamora. 
IL  61548-9604. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Bethel,  Wayland,  Iowa:  Andy 
Slabaugh,  Brendan  Grieser, 
and  Kaleb  Wyse. 

Central,  Archbold,  Ohio:  Deb 
Armstrong,  Heather  Beck, 
Joey  Buschur,  Jeremy  Coon, 
Jodi  Crossgrove,  Brandy 
Durbin,  Meagan  Kauffman, 
Jeremy  King,  Emily  Riegseck- 
er,  Kayla  Smith,  and  Erin 
Stopher. 

Floradale,  Ont.:  Randy  Bau- 
man,  Becky  Binkley,  and 
Jeannette  Weber. 

Forest  Hills,  Leola,  Pa.: 
Calvin  Yoder  and  Lorie  Yoder. 

Hopedale,  111.:  Bill  and  Joan 
Thompson,  Tim  Gottschalk. 
and  Mike  Maier. 

Kingview,  Seottdale,  Pa.: 
Conrad  Mast  and  Donna 
Mast. 

Lindale,  Harrisonburg,  Va.: 

Deanna  Brubaker,  Bryn  Mul- 


Time  lines  for  new  churches.  Lancaster,  Pa.  (EMM) — 
Mervin  Charles  (right),  acting  director  for  the  Home  Min- 
istries department  of  Eastern  Mennonite  Missions,  watches 
as  Sergio  Hernandez  of  Schaumburg,  111.  (left),  and  Diodoro 
Baez  of  Adelphi,  Md.,  join  in  an  exercise  to  create  a  realistic 
time  line  for  church  planting.  The  men  participated  in  a  Dis- 
cernment and  Orientation  (D  &  O)  Encounter  on  June  23-26 
at  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Conference  Center.  This 
was  the  first  D  &  O  seminar  to  be  held  entirely  in  Spanish. 
Designed  to  help  people  interested  in  church  planting  assess 
their  vision  and  skills,  the  seminars  are  held  three  or  four 
times  a  year. 

"If  you're  going  to  build  a  large  building,  you  must  spend 
time  making  the  foundation.  If  you  don't  build  a  good  founda- 
tion, the  large  building  will  fall,"  said  former  EMM  staff 
member  Richard  Landis  in  a  teaching  session  during  the 
seminar.  "Likewise,  if  you  have  a  vision  from  God  to  build  a 
large  church,  you  must  take  time  to  build  a  large  foundation." 
Landis  and  Charles  led  the  workshop,  along  with  Samuel 
Lopez,  president  of  the  Hispanic  Mennonite  Council  and  a 
church  planting  specialist  for  Home  Ministries. 
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Just  in  Time 

Stories  of  God's 
Extravagance 

Lynn  A.  Miller 

"Just  in  Time"  is  the  title 
of  the  lead  story  and  of 
this  collection  of  stories. 
Miller  tells  of  what  hap- 
pens when  we  open  hearts, 
wallets,  schedules,  busi- 
nesses, or  homes  to  others. 
These  moving  and  some- 
times hilarious  true  stories 
show  the  connection 
between  God's  stewardship 
and  real  people  doing  real 
things.  They  reveal  the  joy 
of  a  style  of  "firstfruits  liv- 
ing" in  which  we  give  the 
best  of  what  God  has 
off  ered  us  back  to  God. 

Paper,  112  pages.  $8.09; 
in  Canada  $  1 2.85. 


Faith  Dilemmas  for 

Marketplace 

Christians 

Ben  Sprunger,  Carol  J. 
Suter,  and  Wally  Kroeker 

Christians  may  feel  lost  in 
log  when  they  seek  answers 
for  marketplace  dilemmas. 
Here  are  13  dilemmas 
laced  by  Christians  who 
want  their  faith  to  count 
in  the  workplace.  Each  in- 
cludes biblical  background 
and  questions  lor  discus- 
sion. Faith  Dilemmas  for 
Marketplace  Christians 
will  help  them  find  their 
way  as  they  seek  to  connect 
Sunday  faith  with  Monday 
work. 

Paper,  80  pages,  $7.99; 
in  I  ianada  SI  I .  H  ). 


The  Lord's  Supper 
Believers  Church 
Perspectives 

Dale  R.  Stoffer 

For  the  first  time  in  a  sin- 
gle volume,  an  impressive 
group  of  believers  church 
scholars  give  an  overview 
of  the  history,  theology, 
and  practice  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  denominations 
that  share  the  common 
heritage  ol  believers  bap- 
tism. This  work  provides 
readers  with  the  rare 
opportunity  of  observing 
the  special  significance  of 
thi>  sacred  ceremoin  in 
believers  churches. 

Paper,  336  pages,  $24.99; 
in  Canada  $35.75. 
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let,  Adam  Shank,  and  Todd 
Showalter. 

Martins  Creek,  Millersburg, 
Ohio:  Kurt  Yoder  and  Ruby 
Hershberger. 

Mount  Pleasant,  Chesa- 
peake, Va.:  Galen  Wenger, 
Eric  Hallstrom,  Tim  Piatt, 
and  Jonathan  Keffer. 

Orrville,  Ohio:  Steve  Yoder, 
Joy  Yoder,  Jared  Scott  Yoder, 
and  Justin  Layne  Yoder. 


BIRTHS 


Bender,  Karen  Brubacher  and 
Dan,  Elmira,  Ont.,  Sheldon 
Craig  (second  child),  June  7. 

Bowman,  Nance  and  Marlowe, 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  Dean  Wor- 
thington  (first  child),  June  28. 

Conrad,  Carol  Hoover  and  Timo- 
thy, New  Carlisle,  Ohio,  Belin- 
da Rose  (third  child),  Apr.  26. 

Gingerich,  Chris  Sommers  and 
Kevin,  Bunker  Hill,  Ind.,  Kin- 
dra  Marie  (second  child),  July 
2. 

Heiser,  Lisa  Rogers  and  John 
B.,  Fisher,  111.,  Jake  Byron 
(first  child),  July  6. 

Horsch,  Amy  Stalter  and 
Grant,  Fisher,  111.,  Isaac 
Grant  (first  child),  May  28. 

Labra,  Carmen  Carrion  and  Al- 
fonso, Struthers,  Ohio,  Marco 
Antonio  (first  child),  June  24. 

Landes,  Gwen  Landis  and 
Corey,  Telford,  Pa.,  Shelby 
Faith  (third  child),  July  11. 

Landis,  Karen  Kauffman  and 
Herb,  Richmond,  Va.,  Jacob 
Kauffman  (second  child),  July 
2. 

Leichty,  Rebecca  Plank  and 
Kerry,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Kathryn  Anne  (second  child), 
July  14. 

Martin,  Laurie  Chalmers  and 
Geoffrey,  Elmira,  Ont.,  Geof- 
frey Scott  (first  child),  June  12. 

Miller,  Laurie  Yoder  and  Keith, 
Chesapeake,  Va.,  Mark  Allen 
(fourth  child),  July  5. 

Nafziger,  Sheila  Swartzentru- 
ber  and  Mark,  Hopedale,  111., 
Mallory  Justine  (second 
child),  July  9. 

Peterson,  Julie  Reber  and 
Scott,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Austin 
Tyler  (first  child),  June  23. 

Schell,  Dawn  Detweiler  and 
Scott,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Christian 
Alexander  (first  child),  July  1. 

Schrock,  Talandra  Johnson  and 
Matthew,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Delan 
Jevon  (first  child),  Apr.  22. 

Schrock,  Bonita  Bontrager  and 
Garry,  Nappanee,  Ind.,  Emily 
Suzanne  (second  child),  July  2. 

Schrock,  Robin  Schlabach  and 
Leon,  Riverside,  Iowa,  Sum- 
mer Alisabeth  (third  child), 
July  12. 

Stutzman,  Trina  Derstine  and 


Benjamin  S.,  Blooming  Glen, 
Pa.,  Jacob  Landon  (second 
child),  July  14. 
Tellado,  Tema  Gerber  and 
Alex,  Franconia,  Pa.,  Moraya 
Abigail  (first  child),  July  9. 


MARRIAGES 


Baldosier-Richard:  Brian  Bal- 
dosier,  Germanville,  Iowa 
(Lutheran),  and  Denise 
Richard,  Wayland,  Iowa 
(Sugar  Creek),  June  21,  by 
Ruben  Chupp. 

Beachy-Sneary:  John  D. 
Beachy,  Kokomo,  Ind. 
(Howard-Miami),  and  Kathy 
Sneary,  Kokomo,  Ind. 
(Howard-Miami),  June  21,  by 
T.  Lee  Miller. 

Bechler-Kratz:  David  Bechler, 
Belleville,  Pa.  (Locust  Grove), 
and  Brenda  Kratz,  Telford, 
Pa.  (Franconia),  July  12,  by 
John  Ehst  and  Gerald  Peachy. 

Beltz-Frazier:  Christine  Beltz, 
Schellsburg,  Pa.  (Pleasant 
View),  and  James  Frazier, 
Schellsburg,  Pa.  (Pleasant 
View),  July  19,  by  Nelson  R. 
Roth. 

Deer-Hempen:  Justin  Deer, 
Monmouth,  111.  (East  Bend), 
and  Tonia  Hempen,  Mon- 
mouth, 111.  (Catholic),  May  17, 
by  George  Mauck. 

Fitzgerald-Miller:  Michael 
Fitzgerald,  Frostburg,  Md., 
and  Jenifer  Miller,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.  (Harrisonburg), 
July  5,  by  Beryl  Jantzi. 

Gerber-Smith:  Troy  Gerber, 
Wooster,  Ohio  (Kidron),  and 
Lisa  Smith,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.  (Harrisonburg),  June  21, 
by  Steve  Yoder. 

Gingerich-Tracy:  Arlene  Gin- 
gerich, Sarasota,  Fla.  (Bahia 
Vista),  and  Scott  Tracy,  Sara- 
sota, Fla.,  July  13,  by  Barry 
Loop. 

Gockley-Houston:  Jeffrey 
Gockley,  Sarasota,  Fla.  (Bahia 
Vista),  and  Lisa  Houston, 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  July  12,  by 
Barry  Loop. 

Hausknecht-Steiner:  Ben 
Hausknecht,  Eton,  N.Y.  (As- 
sembly of  God),  and  Yolanda 
Steiner,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
(Harrisonburg),  June  14,  by 
Glenn  Steiner  (uncle  of  the 
bride). 

Kauff  man-Ulrich:  Travis 
Kauffman,  Sarasota,  Fla. 
(Bahia  Vista),  and  Krista  Ul- 
rich,  Sarasota,  Fla.  (Bahia 
Vista),  July  5,  by  Jim  Miller 
II. 

Konnyvong-Singharat: 

Kongsavanthong  Konnyvong, 
Roswell,  Ga.  (Atlanta  Menno- 
nite  Fellowship),  and  Boonlum 
Singharat,  Roswell,  Ga.  (At- 


lanta Mennonite  Fellowship), 
June  14,  by  Paul  Conrad. 

Mast-Miller:  Lori  Mast, 
Goshen,  Ind.  (Walnut  Hill), 
and  Kent  Miller,  Millersburg, 
Ohio  (Millersburg),  July  5,  by 
Steve  Thomas  and  Tom 
Michaels. 

Nunemaker-Richer:  Carla 
Nunemaker,  Goshen,  Ind. 
(Holdeman),  and  Chad  Richer, 
Shipshewana,  Ind.  (Central), 
July  12,  by  David  Heusink- 
veld. 

Ramer-Wenger:  Tonya  Ramer, 
Dalton,  Ohio  (Oak  Grove), 
and  Jonathan  Wenger,  Fres- 
no, Calif.  (Community),  July 
12,  by  James  Wenger. 


DEATHS 


Hartzler,  Bertha  A.  Yoder,  78, 

Belleville,  Pa.  Born:  July  25, 
1918,  to  Samuel  K.  and  Katie 
C.  Peachey  Yoder.  Died:  July 
4,  1997,  Belleville,  Pa.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Kathryn 
Mast,  Joyce  Kenepp,  Frank  J.; 
9  grandchildren,  7  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Chester  S.  Hartzler  (hus- 
band) and  an  infant  son.  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  July  8,  Lo- 
cust Grove  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Max  Zook  and  Erie  Renno. 

Landes,  John  T.,  93,  Hatfield, 
Pa.  Born:  Aug.  1,  1903,  Skip- 
pack,  Pa.,  to  John  T.  and  Mary 
Tyson  Landes.  Died:  July  12, 
1997,  W.  Rockhill  Twp.,  Pa.,  of 
a  stroke.  Survivors — 'children: 
J.  Clyde,  Roland,  Jerry, 
Glenn,  Larry,  Lois  Ann  Boa- 
man;  sisters:  Florence  Landes, 
Alice  Nase,  Martha  Landes; 
11  grandchildren,  5  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Hannah  Godshall  Landes 
(wife).  Funeral  and  burial: 
July  17,  Blooming  Glen  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Bill  Det- 
weiler and  David  A.  Stevens. 

Lauver,  Mary  A.,  91,  Richfield, 
Pa.  Born:  Oct.  19,  1905,  Monroe 
Twp.,  Pa.,  to  John  H.  and  Mag- 
dalene Brubaker  Lauver.  Died: 
July  10,  1997,  Lewistown,  Pa., 
of  a  heart  attack.  Survivor — sis- 
ter: Edna  Kratzer.  Congrega- 
tional membership:  Boyer  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral:  July 
14,  Sheaffer  Funeral  Home 
Chapel,  by  Norman  W.  Moyer 
and  Paul  Bender.  Burial:  Lau- 
ver Mennonite  Church  Ceme- 
tery. 

Mast,  Glenn,  85,  Orrville, 
Ohio.  Born:  Jan.  22,  1912, 
Walnut  Creek,  Ohio,  by 
Emery  A.  and  Clara  Gerber 
Mast.  Died:  July  12,  1997, 
Orrville,  Ohio.  Survivors — 
wife:  Sarah  Mennom  Mast; 
sons:  H.  Linn,  Eric  L.,  Randall 


G,  Kevin  I).;  !)  grandchildren. 
Kuricr;j  I  :  •)  ii  I  y  15,  ( )rr  vi  1 1  c 
Mennonite  Church,  by  John 
and  Barbara  Lehman.  Burial: 
Paradise  Cemetery. 

Sauder,  Erie  J.,  92,  Archbold, 
Ohio.  Born:  Aug.  6,  1904,  Arch- 
bold,  Ohio,  to  Daniel  and  Anna 
Souder.  Died:  June  29,  1997, 
Archbold,  Ohio.  Survivors — 
wife:  Orlyss  Short  Sauder; 
sons:  Delmer,  Maynard,  Myrl; 
stepdaughter:  Elaine  Graber; 
sisters:  Lucretia  Rupp,  Herma 
Rychener;  9  grandchildren,  11 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Leona  Short  Sauder 
(first  wife)  and  a  stillborn 
daughter.  Memorial  service: 
July  3,  Pine  Grove  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Terry  Shue.  Burial: 
Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Slagel,  Allen  C,  82.  Born:  Jan. 
22,  1915,  Wayland,  Iowa,  to 
Elmer  J.  and  Sarah  Conrad 
Slagel.  Died:  July  11,  1997, 
Wakarusa,  Ind.,  of  pancreatic 
cancer.  Survivors — children: 
Shirley  Ann  Litwiller,  Mary 
Ellen  Bessigner,  Eugene  A., 
Lynn  J.;  brothers  and  sisters: 
Warren,  Roger,  Max,  Ruby 
Slagel,  Carol  Hershberger, 
Fern  Yoder,  Ann  Walker, 
Betty  Snyder,  Evelyn  Shar- 
rick;  15  grandchildren,  9 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Maryane  Ropp 
Slagel  (wife).  Funeral:  July 
15,  Waterford  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Martha  Kolb- 
Wyckoff  and  Steve  Slagel. 
Burial:  Yellow  Creek  Menno- 
nite Church  Cemetery. 

Zook,  Emma  M.  Knopp,  75, 
Columbiana,  Ohio.  Born:  July 
22,  1921,  Washingtonville, 
Ohio,  to  Ezra  S.  and  Susie  M. 
Horst  Knopp.  Died:  June  30, 
1997,  Salem,  Ohio.  Sur- 
vivors— husband:  David  M. 
Zook;  stepchildren:  Mary 
Louise  Uchida,  Rhoda,  Mar- 
lin,  and  Herbert  Zook;  brother 
and  sisters:  David  Knopp,  Es- 
ther Horst,  Mable  Weaver;  6 
grandchildren.  Funeral  and 
burial:  July  3,  Midway  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Larry 
Rohrer  and  Harvey  Weaver. 

Zook,  Irene  Harshbarger,  98, 
Orrville,  Ohio.  Bom:  Apr.  8, 
1899.  Matawana,  Pa.,  to 
Reuben  and  Mary  Yoder 
Harshbarger.  Died:  June  4, 
1997,  Orrville.  Ohio.  Sur- 
vivors— children;  Dorothy  Mc- 
Grew,  Louise  Cheshier,  Eu- 
gene, Allen;  sisters:  Effie 
Markley,  Bertha  King;  14 
grandchildren,  28  great- 
grandchildren, 6  great-great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Albert  W.  Zook  (husband). 
Funeral  and  burial:  June  7, 
Oak  Grove  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Leon  Shrock. 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


At  the  borderland  of  language 


"The  limits  of  my  language  mean  the  limits  of 
my  world. " — Ludwig  Wittgenstein 

The  Eskimo  people  have  a  dozen  words  for 
snow.  One  word  means  "snow  falling";  another 
signifies  "snow  on  the  ground."  There  are  prob- 
ably different  words  for  the  heavy,  thick  flakes 
that  dawdle  as  they  fall;  the  small  wet  flakes 
that  are  siblings  to  raindrops;  and  those  hard, 
driving  flakes  that  slant  and  sting. 

That's  still  only  five.  Not  an  Eskimo,  I'd  have 
a  hard  time  coming  up  with  even  12  descrip- 
tions for  different  kinds  of  snow,  and  I  certainly 
don't  have  words  for  them.  For  most  of  us,  snow 
is  snow  is  snow.  Our  lack  of  words  for  the 
minute  variations  in  speed,  size,  shape,  and 
moisture  of  snowfall  limits  our  ability  to  de- 
scribe such  details — and  perhaps  even  to  see 
the  distinctions,  some  linguists  have  argued. 
Either  way,  I'm  certain  that  winter  would  be  a 
much  richer,  more  profound  experience  I  had 
multiple  ways  to  say,  "It's  snowing." 

Perhaps  that's  what  Jesus  was  thinking  as 
he  told  parables  about  God  as  a  woman 
searching  for  a  lost  coin  and  a  shepherd  seeking 
a  lost  sheep.  Maybe  he  was  nudging  people  to 
think  beyond  the  limits  of  their  masculine  lan- 
guage for  God  when  he  described  the  necessity 
of  being  "born  from  above,"  and  as  he  said, 
"How  often  have  I  desired  to  gather  your  chil- 
dren together  as  a  hen  gathers  her  brood  under 
her  wings"  (Matt.  23:37).  Jesus  knew  better 
than  anyone  that  the  more  words  we  use  to 
describe  the  Indescribable,  the  more  deep  and 
vibrant  our  experience  of  God  will  be. 

Imagining  God  in  more  ways  than  just  as 
Master  and  King  and  Father  is  no  easy  task. 
Even  if  we  claim  to  believe  that  God  is  beyond 
our  definitions  of  gender,  our  use  of  exclusively 
male  language  for  God  betrays  our  true  belief 
in  a  masculine  God  and  restricts  us  from  ima- 
gining God  in  any  other  way.  Just  as  having 
one  word  for  snow  keeps  us  from  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  distinctions  between  flakes,  so  our 
unbending  use  of  male  images  for  God  limits 
our  ability  to  imagine  the  myriad  ways  that 
God  comes  to  us. 

Of  course,  overcoming  certain  limits  of  lan- 
guage can  be  threatening,  even  terrifying.  Just 


how  nervous  people  get  when  the  boundaries  of 
language  shift  was  apparent  in  a  recent  ruckus 
in  the  publishing  world.  In  May,  the  Interna- 
tional Bible  Society  canceled  plans  to  print  an 
edition  of  the  New  International  Version  Bible 
(NIV)  with  inclusive  language  because  storms 
of  dissent  were  brewing  among  powerful  Chris- 
tian leaders.  The  inclusive  language  version 
replaces  "men"  with  "people"  when  the  more 
inclusive  meaning  was  intended  by  the  text;  it 
does  not  change  masculine  references  for  God. 

No  matter  that  the  use  of  gender-neutral 
words  is  commonplace  among  top-selling  Bible 
versions  such  as  the  New  Living,  New  Ameri- 
can, and  New  Jerusalem  Bible,  according  to  the 
June  16  issue  of  Christianity  Today;  the  IBS 
office  was  inundated  with  angry  letters.  An 
article  about  the  inclusive  NIV  Bible  in  World 
magazine  decried  the  "feminist  seduction  of  the 
evangelical  church"  through  this  "unisex"  Bible. 
A  group  of  12  prominent  evangelical  men,  led 
by  James  C.  Dobson,  agreed  that  the  gender-in- 
clusive translation  of  the  Bible  has  become  "an 
instrument  of  distortion  of  the  biblical  text." 
The  inclusive  NIV  is  now  available  only 
through  a  British  publisher. 

Without  getting  into  all  the  tangles  of  the 
translation  process  or  the  politicking 
that  marked  the  debate,  it  is  obvious 
that  crossing  linguistic  barriers — even  when 
sound  biblical  scholarship  assures  us  that  the 
more  inclusive  meaning  was  intended  by  the 
writer — can  provoke  tremendous  insecurity, 
and  in  turn,  hostility.  Where  matters  of  faith 
and  matters  of  language  are  concerned,  few 
remain  sideline  observers. 

The  good  news  is  that  we  have  a  biblical 
precedent  for  moving  outside  our  limits  of 
masculine  language  for  God  and  human  beings. 
Passages  that  describe  God  crying  out  "like  a 
woman  in  labor"  (Isaiah  42:14),  images  of  a 
mothering  God  who  enables  us  to  be  born 
again — such  Scriptural  risks  go  before  us  as  we 
negotiate  the  edges  of  our  language. 

The  borderland  of  language  is  indeed  confus- 
ing and  politicized  ground.  It  is  also  where  we 
may  truly  see  a  dozen  kinds  of  snow  for  the  very 
first  time. — vsw 
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\hey  might  kill  you  too.'  James  Krabill, 
head  of  the  com  munications  and  advocacy 
division  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
speaks  to  youth  and  adults  during  a  joint  worship 
session  on  Saturday  morning.  "We  have  just  com- 
pleted one  of  the  bloodiest  centuries  in  the  history 
of  humanity, "  said  Krabill,  who  spent  over  20 
years  in  West  Africa.  Using  the  infamous  Tyson- 
Holyfield  fight  as  a  metaphor  for  the  violence  in 
the  world,  Krabill  said  Jesus  offers  an  alternative 
to  the  butchery  around  us.  "Jesus  says,  'If  you 
really  need  to  butt  one  more  head,  butt  mine.  If 
you  need  to  bite  one  more  ear  off,  take  this  one. ' 
Today,  the  fighting  is  over,  the  conflict  is  ended, 
the  peace  has  come. " 

Krabill  ended  his  sermon  with  a  call  to  disci- 
pleship,  even  martyrdom  for  the  sake  of  mission. 
"Jesus  is  asking  us  to  take  one  more  step.  If  you're 
serious  about  the  plan,  Jesus  says,  come  join  me 
in  the  gap.  Here  I  am,  taking  the  crap,  come  on  in. 
If  the  world  killed  me,  they  might  kill  you  too.  .  .  . 
I  can't  promise  you  a  rose  garden  .  .  .  but  I'll  walk 
with  you  until  the  end. " 

Randy  Spaulding  (at  right)  and  his  wife  Laura 
led  singing  during  the  adult  worship  services. 
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Mennonite  General  Assembly  and  Conventions 


God  calls  us  . . . 

When  almost  7,000  Mennonites  converged  on  Orlando  for  the 
last-of-its-kind  Mennonite  Church  assembly,  they  were  greeted 
with  more  than  stifling  Floridian  heat  and  Disney-style  com- 
mercialism— although  those  were  present  as  well.  Convention 
attenders  were  welcomed  by  the  racially  and  ethnically  diverse 
Southeast  Mennonite  Conference,  delegates  were  introduced  to 
and  passed  three  proposals  for  integration  with  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church,  and  youth  and  adults  were 
invited  to  make  new  commitments  to  Christ. 

These  introductions  and  invitations  were  only  segments  of 
the  conventions  that  drew  3,920  youth,  1,250  youth  sponsors, 
1,290  adults,  370  children,  and  over  100  volunteers  to  central 
Florida  on  July  29-Aug.  2.  Worship  sessions  on  the  theme  of 
"God  Calls  Us"  for  the  adults  and  children  and  "God's  Kingdom: 
Beyond  Illusion"  for  the  youth  framed  long  days  of  delegate 
business,  seminars,  service  projects,  and 
mingling  in  the  half-mile-long  Or 
ange  County  Convention  Center. 

In  this  issue,  Gospel  Herald  at- 
tempts to  capture  some  of  the 
flavor  and  events  of  Orlando 
97.  Here  are  the  decisions  of 
Mennonite  General  Assem- 
bly; summaries  of  the  worship 
services;  reports  of  service 
projects,  seminars,  and  vigils; 
and  stories  of  some  of  the  peo- 
ple who  were  a  part  of  Menno- 
nite General  Assembly  and  its  r 
lated  conventions. 
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What's  in  a  name? 

General  Assembly  agrees  new  denomination  to  be  called 
Mennonite  Church;  new  periodical  will  be  The  Mennonite' 


If,  as  Shakespeare  put  it,  a  rose  by 
any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet, 
is  the  same  true  for  a  denomination? 
And  its  periodical? 

That's  what  275  delegates  from  21 
area  conferences  that  make  up  Men- 
nonite General  Assembly  were  asking 
each  other  in  Orlando,  Fla.,  during  four 
days  of  deliberations.  The  questions 
came  as  they  worked  with  three  recom- 
mendations from  the  Integration  Com- 
mittee (IC)  about  how  to  merge  the 
Mennonite  ( 'hurch  (MC)  with  the  ( lener- 
al  Conference  Mennonite  Church  (GC). 

•  New  name.  One  IC  recommen- 
dation was  that  the  new  denomination 
be  called  Mennonite  Church.  "While  I'll 
vote  in  favor,  I  think  we're  missing  a 
marvelous  opportunity  to  choose  a  name 
that  symbolizes  more  the  newness  we 
are  going  into,"  said  Richard  Showalter, 
Lancaster  Confer- 
ence. 

For  Rocky  Miller 
of  Southeast  Confer- 
ence, the  name 
smacked  of  arro- 
gance. "I  liked  what 
was  previously  pro- 
posed— Mennonite 
Church  North  Amer- 
ica," Miller  said. 

Dorothy  Nickel 
Friesen,  IC  cochair, 
told  the  delegates 
her  committee  had 
considered  more 
than  20  name  sug- 
gestions. Friesen 
said  the  committee 
chose  Mennonite 
Church  because  they 
believe  it  speaks  best 
to  people  outside  the 
denomination.  "Most 
concerns  about  this 
name  are  insider  concerns,"  Friesen 
said. 

"Mennonite  Church  is  the  name  that 
already  exists  in  other  languages,"  said 
Betty  Puricelli,  Mennonite  Conference 
of  Eastern  Canada  (MCEC). 

Even  so,  delegates  couldn't  resist 
making  other  suggestions.  "The  Church 
of  the  Servant  (Mennonite)"  was  one, 
"Mennonite  Assemblies  of  God"  another. 

In  the  vote  on  the  last  day  of  busi- 
ness, delegates  agreed  that  the  merged 
denomination  should  be  called  Menno- 
nite Church  by  a  95  percent  vote. 

"I  hope  this  vote  carries  with  it  the 


intention  that  this  will  be  a  new  Menno- 
nite Church,"  moderator  Owen  Burkhold- 
er  said  to  the  General  Assembly.  "Al- 
though we  retain  our  name,  this  will  be  a 
new  Mennonite  Church  for  us  as  well." 

•  New  publication.  It  was  also  the 
name  that  delegates  discussed  when 
considering  a  second  IC  recommenda- 
tion: that  the  MC  discontinue  publish- 
ing Gospel  Herald  and  the  GC  discon- 
tinue publishing  The  Mennonite  in 
favor  of  a  new  publication,  to  also  be 
called  The  Mennonite. 

"I  just  want  to  applaud  the  name 
Gospel  Herald  before  we  drop  it,"  said 
Gloria  Hostetler  of  South  Central.  "And 
I  register  sadness,"  said  Jewel  Showal- 
ter, Lancaster.  "To  me  losing  the  name 
Gospel  Herald  is  the  symbol  we  are  be- 
coming less  of  a  movement." 

Noting  that  a  new  publication  in 


Canada — the  Canadian  Mennonite — is 
also  to  be  viewed  as  a  publication  of  the 
new  church,  several  delegates  won- 
dered why  merger  would  bring  two 
publications  rather  than  one.  They  also 
asked  if  the  result  of  merging  Gospel 
Herald  and  The  Mennonite  shouldn't 
have  "U.S."  in  its  title  somehow. 

"Nobody  liked  Gospel  Herald  when  it 
was  first  proposed  in  1908,"  former  edi- 
tor Daniel  Hertzler,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  told 
the  delegates.  "But  they  decided  to  go 
with  it  anyway." 

Said  Teresa  Moser  McDermid,  Pacif- 
ic Northwest:  "Let's  not  get  hung  up  on 


this  recommendation  because  of  the 
name.  It  can  be  changed  two  or  three 
years  down  the  road  if  necessary." 

An  attempt  to  take  the  name  out  of 
the  recommendation  brought  a  reminder 
from  moderator-elect  Dwight  McFadden 
that  the  GCs  had  already  adopted  all 
three  recommendations;  thus  they  need- 
ed to  be  considered  as  written. 

While  the  delegates  agreed  by  an  86 
percent  vote  to  begin  the  new  publica- 
tion in  early  1998,  one  teller  reported 
at  least  a  third  of  the  ballots  had  com- 
ments on  them,  most  about  the  name 
The  Mennonite. 

•  A  new  church.  A  discussion  of 
how  fast  merger  should  happen  had  a 
much  easier  time.  While  several  dele- 
gates spoke  about  a  third  IC 
recommendation — that  an  integrated 
general  board  and  delegate  assembly 
be  formed  as  early  as  1999 — 
few  spoke  with  as  much  pas- 
sion as  they  did  about  names. 
They  also  gave  the  go-ahead  by 
a  98  percent  vote. 

Florence  Duley,  Northwest 
Conference,  reminded  the  dele- 
gates that  the  work  to  make 
this  happen  by  1999  would  fall 
to  the  general  boards  and  the 
IC,  all  of  which  "already  have 
more  than  enough  to  do." 

"But  whether  it's  two  years, 
five  years,  or  10  years,  it  will 
be  a  mammoth  task,"  said 
John  Cornies,  reflecting  on  the 
experience  of  integrating 
MCEC.  "When  God  calls,  God 
also  equips,"  said  Cornies. 

After  the  vote,  John  C.  Mur- 
ray, IC  cochair,  said:  "We  have 
just  made  three  very  important 
decisions.  But  more  important 
than  our  vote  is  our  attitudes. 
A  good  name  worn  with  a  bad 
spirit  will  become  a  bad  name.  A  flawed 
name  worn  with  a  good  spirit  will  be- 
come a  good  name." — J.  Lome  Peachey 

Above  at  left:  During  the  vote  on  the 
three  integration  proposals,  Grace 
Schwartzentruber,  delegate  from  Men- 
nonite Conference  of  Eastern  Canada, 
marks  her  ballot  as  her  husband  Ken 
looks  on.  Delegates  passed  three  pro- 
posals about  the  name  of  the  new 
denomination,  name  of  the  new  peri- 
odical, and  timetable  for  the  inte- 
gration of  the  two  general  boards  and 
assemblies  (see  chart  at  right). 
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Youth  and  others 
stream  out  of  the 
north  end  of  the 
Orange  County 
Convention  Cen- 
ter between  activ- 
ities. The  Men- 
nonite  adult, 
youth,  and  chil- 
dren's conventions 
took  up  only  a 
corner  of  the  half- 
mile-long  struc- 
ture that  was 
recently  built. 


Delegates  offer  counsel  on  merger  against  backdrop  of  dynamic  youth  convention 


While  actions  on  merger  at  Orlando 
97  were  limited  to  name,  publication, 
and  timetable,  the  Integration  Com- 
mittee (IC)  also  offered  ideas  for  coun- 
sel, both  in  a  seminar  on  integration 
and  on  the  Assembly  floor. 

•  Youth  with  adults?  Many  dele- 
gates were  uneasy  with  a  proposal  that 
adults  have  an  assembly  every  three 
years  in  the  new  denomination.  Current- 
ly MC  adults  meet  every  two  years  at  the 
same  location  as  the  youth  convention. 

Could  the  latter  be  changed?  No, 
delegates  were  told,  not  if  you  want 
high  school  youth  to  have  two  church- 
wide  youth  convention  experiences. 

"A  sequence  of  meetings  that  elimi- 
nates youth  meeting  with  adults — I 
will  grieve  that  deeply,"  said  Sherm 
Kauffman,  Indiana-Michigan.  Numer- 
ous others  agreed. 

They  did  so  well  aware  of  the  energy 
3,900  youth  were  bringing  to  Orlando 
97.  Many  adults  clustered  at  balcony 
railings  watching  youth  stream  down 
escalators  after  worship  sessions.  Adults 
also  tried  to  attend  these  sessions — so 
much  so  that  convention  planners  made 
a  special  announcement  asking  them 
not  to  attend  for  lack  of  space. 

Gordon  Zook,  Virginia  Conference, 
wondered  if  the  churchwide  assembly 
couldn't  meet  every  four  years  with  re- 
gions meeting  every  two — making  pos- 
sible continual  youth-adult  gatherings 
on  some  level. 

•  What's  with  regions?  Many  dele- 
gates weren't  sure  they  liked  the  proposal 
for  four  regions  in  the  new  church:  Cana- 
da, U.S.  West,  U.S.  Central,  and  U.S  East. 

"This  appears  to  be  adding  just 
another  layer  of  bureaucracy,"  said  Jim 
Smith,  reporting  on  feedback  from  Illi- 
nois Conference  subgroups.  "What  hap- 
pened to  the  earlier  theory  that  inte- 


gration would  give  us  a  more  stream- 
lined, efficient  denomination?" 

Elwood  Yoder,  Virginia,  asked:  "Is 
there  a  reason  for  regions  beyond  the 
structure  of  the  denomination?  If  there 
is,  and  if  it's  mission,  I'm  prepared  to 
go  home  and  sell  the  idea." 

"Where  do  we  plan  to  address  the 
uniquely  U.S.  agenda  in  the  new 
church?"  asked  Lloyd  Miller,  Indiana- 
Michigan,  noting  the  proposal  for  three 
U.S.  regions.  Sam  Steiner,  Mennonite 
Church  of  Eastern  Canada  (MCEC), 
had  a  suggestion — only  two  regions: 
one  for  the  U.S.,  one  for  Canada.  "We 
need  to  recognize  the  culture  in  which 
our  churches  exist  in  each  of  our  coun- 
tries," Steiner   

said.  f 

•  Who  rep- 
resents how 


tending  General  Assembly  each  bienni- 
um. 

Glenn  Coblentz,  Ohio,  calculated 
what  the  cost  would  be.  "Our  conference 
spent  approximately  $500  for  each  dele- 
gate to  come  to  Orlando,"  Coblentz  re- 
ported. "With  1,600  delegates,  that's 
$850,000  for  a  general  assembly — when 
our  mission  agencies  need  money." 

"At  one  delegate  per  100  members, 
our  conference  wouldn't  be  able  to  afford 
representation,"  said  Jim  Smith,  Illinois. 

Most  of  the  feedback  came  as  ques- 
tions. "No  question  is  bad,  and  none  is  too 
early,"  replied  IC  cochair  John  C.  Murray 
in  response  to  a  query.  "But  it  is  too  early 
to  expect  an  answer." — J.  Lome  Peachey 


many. 


Dele- 
gates also 
struggled  with 
how  represen- 
tation should  be 
set  up  for  the 
new  denomi- 
nation's assem- 
bly. The  IC's 
proposal  is  one 
delegate  for 
every  100  mem- 
bers of  an  area 
conference. 

"A  delegate 
body  of  1,600 
seems  too 
large!"  said 
Libby  Caes, 
Franconia. 
Current  MC 
policy  results 
in  some  300 
delegates  at- 


Votes  range  from  75  to  96  percent 

All  three  recommendations  on  merger  before  the  General 
Assembly  at  Orlando — name,  publication,  and  timetable — 
had  previously  been  approved  by  General  Conference  Menno- 
nite Church  delegates  in  a  special  session  in  Winnipeg,  Man., 
July  6-8.  Here's  how  the  votes  by  the  two  groups  compare: 

GCs,  Winnipeg  97 

MCs,  Orlando  97 

That  the  new  denom  - 
ination  be  called 
'Mennonite  Church.' 

75% 

95% 

That  a  new  periodi- 
cal be  developed,  The 
Mennonite 

96% 

86% 

That  the  general 
boards  and  delegate 
assemblies  merge  as 
yearly  as  1999 

96% 

98% 

J 
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'Mercy,  please'  moderator  requests  after  week  of  statements  and  reports 


Merger  was  not  the  only  thing  on  the 
General  Assembly  agenda  in  Orlando. 
Delegates  worked  with  three  statements, 
heard  numerous  speeches,  and  consid- 
ered a  variety  of  reports  during  20  hours 
of  business  squeezed  into  four  days.  (The 
assembly  took  Thursday  off  to  participate 
in  seminars  and  service  projects.) 

•  Toward  a  statement  on  vio- 
lence. "You  are  so  quiet,  we  wonder  if 
you're  out  there,"  said  a  listening  com- 
mittee at  the  end  of  the  first  day,  after 
moderators  had  to  coax  delegates  to 
talk  about  integration.  They  didn't  say 
that  after  discussion  of  a  proposed 
statement  on  violence. 

"You  have  not  addressed  institution- 
al violence,  such  as  racism,"  said  Libby 
Caes,  Franconia. 

"This  statement  forces  me  to  make 
political  statements,  such  as  on  capital 
punishment,  that  I  am  not  ready  to 
make,"  said  Reuben  Sairs,  Lancaster. 

For  Jim  Mullet,  Ohio,  the  issue  was 
self-defense.  "Had  I  not  picked  up  a  gun 
and  defended  myself  and  my  family,  I 
would  not  be  here  today,"  Mullet  said. 

John  Troyer,  Indiana-Michigan, 
found  the  statement  "coming  from  the 
political  agenda  of  the  left." 

Roy  Williams,  Southeast  Conference, 
cautioned  about  language  that  seemed 
judgmental  of  those  in  the  military.  He 
noted  that  U.S.  welfare  reform  has  made 
the  military  the  only  option  for  young 
men  in  his  congregation.  "Where  is  the 
help  for  my  people?"  Williams  asked. 

Roger  Steffy,  cochair  of  the  committee 
drafting  the  statement,  urged  delegates 
to  consider  the  statement  as  "a  tool  to 
help  congregations  come  up  with  cre- 


Power  in  the  blood.  Susan  Mark  Landis  (right),  Peace  and  Justice  Minis- 
ter of  the  Mennonite  Church,  was  one  of  40  Mennonites  to  give  blood  on 
Friday  afternoon  of  the  convention.  Staff  from  a  mobile  unit  of  the  Central 
Florida  Blood  Bank  were  happy  to  hear  that  the  Peace  and  Justice  Committee 
was  organizing  the  blood  drive.  "They're  always  in  a  desperate  situation  in 
summer  because  Orlando  is  a  vacation  capital,"  said  Landis.  Also,  a  military 
base  that  used  to  supply  blood  in  the  area  recently  closed. 


ative  ideas  about  peace,"  not  as  a  docu- 
ment with  the  final  word  on  violence. 

After  vigorous  discussion,  delegates 
voted  to  adopt  the  statement  on  vio- 
lence "in  principle,"  leaving  final  word- 
ing to  the  drafting  committee. 
"Passed — with  a  dozen  strong  no's," 
moderator  Owen  Burkholder  summa- 
rized the  voice  vote. 

•  More  statements,  many  reports. 

There  were  no  no's  for  two  other  state- 
ments passed  by  the  delegates:  one  a 
mission  statement  for  congregational 
youth  ministry,  the  second  a  resolution 
on  global  missions  brought  by  Pacific 
Southwest  Conference. 

Assembly  delegates  also  heard  a  re- 
view of  what  has  happened  in  the 
church  since  adoption  of  Vision:  Heal- 
ing and  Hope  two  years  previously  at 
Wichita  '95. 

"This  statement  has  become  more 
than  a  bookmark  in  our  Bibles  or  38 
words  we  repeat  occasionally,"  said  Abe 
Bergen,  a  member  of  the  vision  steer- 
ing committee.  "It  has  caught  on  in  our 
churches  much  more  than  we  had 
hoped." 

Mark  Vincent  reported  a  similar  phe- 
nomenon for  The  Giving  Project  which  he 


heads.  This  new  venture  in  stewardship 
education  already  has  300  congrega- 
tions committed — planners  were  hoping 
for  at  least  80,  Vincent  reported. 

Then  five  women  from  Indiana- 
Michigan  lined  up  at  a  mike  and 
asked:  "But  where  are  the  women  on 
your  board?"  "Mea  culpa — we  are 
guilty,"  responded  Everett  Thomas, 
president  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries,  one  of  the 
project's  sponsors. 

Throughout  the  week,  General 
Assembly  delegates  also  heard  a  suc- 
cession of  reports — from  General 
Board,  from  five  program  boards,  from 
four  associate  groups,  from  two  com- 
mittees (Historical  and  Peace  and  Jus- 
tice), from  Peace  Evangelists  Ann  and 
Paul  Gingrich,  from  Christian  Peace- 
maker Teams,  from  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee,  and  from  Mennonite 
World  Conference. 

"Mercy,  please,  for  our  staff,"  plead- 
ed Owen  Burkholder  as  he  turned 
over  moderating  duties  to  Dwight  Mc- 
Fadden  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
assembly.  "[Integration]  is  a  time  of 
transition,  and  we  need  to  provide 
flexibility  as  we  try  to  work  at  all 
these  things." — J.  Lome  Peachey 
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At  left:  Priscilla 
Wero  of  Bloom  - 
field,  N.M.,  adds 
a  clump  of 
flowers  to  the 
bouquet  during 
the  Women's 
Missionary  and 
Service  Commis- 
sion report  to  the 
General  Assem- 
bly. The  bouquet 
symbolized  the 
history,  mission, 
and  diverse 
membership  of 
WMSC  during  its 
86  years. 

Bottom  of  pre- 
vious page:  John 
Murray  ofTo- 
peka,  Ind.,  co- 
chair  of  the  In- 
tegration Com- 
mittee, listens 
intently  during 
discussion  of  the 
proposals  his 
committee 
brought  before 
the  Assem  bly. 


'Mennonite  Women'  begins  where  WMSC  leaves  off 


Mennonite  Women — 
that's  the  name  of  the 
new,  integrated  women's 
organization  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  Men- 
nonite Church  and  Men- 
nonite Church. 

Results  of  the  mail-in 
ballot  vote  were  an- 
nounced during  Tuesday 
evening's  delegate  meet- 
ing of  the  Women's  Mis- 
sionary and  Service 
Commission  (WMSC). 
WMSC  and  its  GC  coun- 
terpart, Women  in  Mis- 
sion, were  dissolved  on 
Aug.  1,  and  the  Menno- 
nite Women  constitution 
became  effective  on  that 
date. 

"Mennonite  Women  is 
the  result  of  much 
thoughtful  work  and 
prayer,"  said  Joy  Hess, 
president  of  the  new 
organization.  "The  labor 


has  been  long  and  some- 
times painful.  .  .  .  But 
God  is  not  finished  with 
Mennonite  women." 

The  70  WMSC  dele- 
gates present  at  the 
dinner  meeting  heard 
that  Voice  and  Window 
in  Mission,  the  periodi- 
cals of  the  MC  and  GC 
women's  groups  respec- 
tively, will  be  terminat- 
ed and  a  new  publica- 
tion begun  in  November 
or  December  of  this 
year.  The  last  issue  of 
Voice  will  be  printed  in 
September. 

A  search  committee  is 
considering  candidates 
for  both  a  half-time 
periodical  editor  and 
full-time  executive 
secretary.  A  new  execu- 
tive committee  has  been 
appointed,  and  the  first 
executive  meeting  is 


scheduled  for  Oct.  16-18. 

Alice  Roth  announced 
that  the  WMSC  project 
for  1998  is  a  hospice 
ministry  in  Burgos, 
Spain.  Local  chapters 
will  channel  funds 
through  the  WMSC  for 
this  project. 

Delegates  also  heard 
a  report  from  Rose  Cov- 
ington, who  attended 
Mennonite  World  Con- 
ference Assembly  13  in 
Calcutta  under  the 
sponsorship  of  WMSC. 

"We  celebrate  the 
growing,  thriving, 
changing  sisterhood  and 
servanthood  to  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  church,"  the 
women  read  as  part  of 
litany  celebrating  86 
years  of  the  orga- 
nization. —  Va  lerie 
Weaver 
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The  mammoth  task  of  covering  Orlando  97 
for  Gospel  Herald  was  not  nearly  as  daunt- 
ing due  to  the  capable  work  of  a  team  of 
writers — and  one  very  busy  photographer. 
(All  photographs  taken  by  Dale  D.  Gehman 
except  for  page  11  by  Christy  Risser.) 
Many  thanks  to  those  who  helped  with  this 
issue:  SueL.  Conrad,  Melodie Davis,  Mindy 
Dauidhizar,  Dale  D.  Gehman,  Minnette 
Hostetler,  Peter  Kraybill,  Steve  Kriss,  Aud- 
rey A.  Metz,  Deborah  Scott,  -Jewel  Show- 
alter,  Louise  Stoltzfiis,  Karl  Stutzman,  Kim 
van  Donk,  and  Carol  Wert. — Editors 
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Whispers,  crosses,  and  paper  doves 
usher  worshipers  into  holy  moments 


It's  hard  to  say  what  images  and 
sounds  are  imprinted  deepest  in  the 
memories  of  those  at  the  adult  evening 
worship  sessions. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  gentle  Jamaican 
tones  of  Irene  Moore  of  Tampa,  rising 
into  moans  and  tumbling  into  whispers 
during  her  testimony  on  Tuesday  eve- 
ning. "God  has  spoken  tonight.  .  .  .  I'm 
saying  to  you  tonight,  God  speaks 
through  his  word  ...  he  is  speaking  .  .  . 
listen  .  .  .  listen." 

Perhaps  it  is  the  slow  awakening  of 
the  Wednesday  night  congregation  to 
the  rich  rhythms  of  the  Tabernacle  of 
Bethlehem  Youth  Choir  from  Miami. 
Weary  from  a  long  day  of  delegate  busi- 
ness or  from  hiking  from  hotels  to  the 
convention  center,  the  audience  could 
barely  thump  out  a  few  meager  claps  at 
the  beginning  of  the  choir's  perfor- 
mance; by  the  end,  the  entire  group 
was  on  its  feet,  clapping  and  swaying  to 
the  pulsating  praises  of  the  black-and- 
white  clad  youth. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  image  of  long  silver 
spikes — each  speared  with  slips  of  paper 
containing  the  sins  and  memories  and 
hurts  that  keep  people  from  God — being 
pounded  into  a  wooden  cross  on  Thurs- 
day night.  The  steady  hammering  of 
Shirley  Hershey  Showalter  and  Barry 
Loop  fused  with  the  thundering  voice  of 
Dorothy  Harding  singing  "Let  There  Be 
Peace  On  Earth"  and  other  songs. 


Above:  Children  in  the  Tabernacle  of  Bethlehem  Youth  Choir  sing  during  the 
Wednesday  evening  adult  worship  service.  "Jesus,  the  problems  are  in  your 
hands,"  sang  the  choir,  led  by  Ludie  Brutus,  during  one  selection.  Below:  Children 
hold  fishing  lines  and  nets  as  they  act  out  the  calling  of  the  disciples  from  Mark 
1:14-20  during  the  Thursday  evening  service.  They  were  led  by  Paul  Campbell. 


Through  songs,  dramas,  banners, 
and  "Holy  Moments"  like  the  nailing  of 
sins  to  the  cross  that  followed  sermons, 
evening  ser- 
vices provided 
conference  at- 
tenders  with 
sensory  wor- 
ship experi- 
ences that 
rounded  out 
the  words  of 
sermons  and 
prayers.  (See 
captions  on  fol- 
lowing page  for 
summaries  of 
the  conference 
sermons.)  Saxo- 
phones, chil- 
dren with  fish- 
ing poles  and 
oars,  and  pa- 
pers to  fold  into 
the  shapes  of 
doves  were  all  a 
part  of  the 
week's  worship. 

"I  trust  you 
will  get  a  feel  of 


the  sunshine,  the  beauty,  and  the  feel- 
ing of  rain  as  you  come  here,"  said  Roy 
Williams  in  his  welcome  to  the  group 
on  Tuesday  night.  As  moderator  of 
Southeast  Mennonite  Conference, 
Williams  also  introduced  his  audience 
to  the  racial  and  ethnic  diversity  that 
marked  the  worship  sessions.  "Our  con- 
ference represents  a  wonderful  cross 
section  of  the  wider  church,"  said 
Williams.  "We  trust  .  .  .  you  will  enjoy 
the  blessings  derived  from  the  richness 
of  the  various  things  we  present,"  he 
wrote  in  his  welcome  in  the  program 
book. 

That  diversity  inherent  in  Southeast 
Conference  was  underscored  by  songs 
from  Native-American,  African,  Lati- 
no, and  African-American  origins. 
Congregational  singing,  mostly  led  by 
Laura  and  Randy  Spaulding  of  Sara- 
sota, was  supplemented  by  choirs  from 
Iglesia  Cristiana  Ebenezer,  Southeast 
Conference  children  and  adult  festival 
choirs,  College  Hill  Singers,  and 
numerous  other  groups  and  soloists. 
Each  evening  the  gathering  sang  "God 
Calls  Us,"  the  Vision:  Healing  and 

(con  tinued  on  next  page) 
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The  Mystery  that  speaks:  With  a 
banner  of  flame  at  his  right,  Owen 
Burkholder,  conference  m  inister  in 
Virginia  and  outgoing  moderator  of  the 
Mennonite  Church,  preached  on  Moses 
and  the  burning  bush  (Exod.  3:1-5)  on 
Tuesday.  He  highlighted  five  attributes 
of  God  revealed  in  the  story:  This  God  is 
mystery,  this  God  is  holy,  this  God 
speaks,  this  God  is  the  God  of  history, 
and  this  God  is  love.  "Not  only  does  the 
Word  speak  order  out  of  a  mess  of  cre- 
ation .  .  .  this  Word  speaks  Moses'  name, 
speaks  your  name,  speaks  my  name." 

Hope  statement  set  to  music  by  Randy 
Spaulding. 

Heidi  Regier  Kreider,  pastor  of  Im- 
manuel  Mennonite  Church  in  Gaines- 
ville, and  Dennis  Gingerich,  pastor  of 
Cape  Christian  Fellowship  in  Cape 
Coral,  served  as  worship  leaders  for 
the  services. 

Undergirding  the  melodies,  dramas, 
and  visual  symbols  of  the  week  was  the 
hope  of  worship  planners  and  leaders 
that  worship  services  would  "energize 


Continual  conversion:  A  scratchy 
33  rpm  record  ofBerle  Ives  singing 
"Revive  Us  Again"  was  the  centerpiece 
of  Thursday's  sermon  by  Shirley 
Hershey  Showalter,  president  of 
Goshen  (Ind.)  College.  "We  need  to 
revive  ourselves;  then  we  can  revive  the 
church,"  said  Showalter.  "Yesterday  I 
turned  49.  But  I  don't  feel  middle-aged. 
When  the  Spirit  of  God  is  upon  you,  you 
are  perpetually  young.  You  are  born 
again  and  again  and  again.  Alleluia, 
amen, "  Showalter  concluded. 


The  worst  misfits.  "Jesus,  how  on 
earth  could  you  have  made  such  a 
blunder?"  said  Roy  Williams,  moderator  of 
Soutlieast  Conference,  on  Friday  evening, 
on  Jesus'  choice  of  disciples.  "Why  did  he 
choose  these  people?  They  jostled  for 
power,  for  positions.  .  .  .  They  were  the 
biggest  distractions  a  preacher  could  ever 
have."  Williams  went  on  to  point  out  that 
Jesus  didn't  reject  them.  "Jesus  Christ  was 
never  intolerant  of  Judas.  He  knew  he 
would  betray  him.  .  .  .  but  he  kept  him 
there."  Can  we  say  as  much?  Williams 
asked  his  audience.  "What  happens  when 
brothers  and  sisters  .  .  .  sin  ?  [Do  we  say] 
'We  know  possibly  you  will  betray  us,  but 
the  love  of  God  constrains  us'?" 


.  .  .  through  the  gift  of  our  diverse  Men- 
nonite community,"  as  stated  in  the  Or- 
lando 97  purpose  statement.  Indeed, 
with  a  blend  of  styles,  cultures,  and  mu- 
sic, Mennonites  were  introduced  to  each 
other  in  a  new  way  during  the  services. 
"We  are  believing  we  are  going  to  see 
miracles  this  week,"  said  Wilson  Reyes, 
pastor  of  Iglesia  Cristiana  Ebenezer  in 
Apopka,  in  his  welcome  to  worshipers 
on  Tuesday  night.  "Bienvenidos.  Bien- 
venue.  Welcome." — Valerie  Weaver 


7\  To  prerequisites  for  love:  High 
J.  V  expectations  for  ourselves  and 
others  often  stand  in  the  way  of  our 
hearing  the  loving  voice  of  God, 
Janice  Yordy  Sutter  told  her  audi- 
ence on  Wednesday  night.  Pastor  of 
Kern  Road  Mennonite  Church, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  Sutter  said  that 
Mennonites  often  place  conditions 
on  love:  we'll  love  you  if  we  can 
figure  out  how  we're  related,  if  your 
sins  are  similar  to  ours,  or  if  you  are 
in  one  of  the  service  professions.  In 
contrast,  she  said,  God's  love  has  no 
conditions;  "You  are  mine.  You  are 
my  child  and  I  love  you.  Always  re- 
mem  ber  this — I  love  you. " 


/.ivangelism  in  the  next  century. 

J-J Myron  Augsburger,  faculty  mem- 
ber of  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary, 
shared  his  dream  for  the  church  of  the 
21st  century  on  Saturday  evening.  "I 
have  a  dream, "  said  Augsbu  rger,  "in 
which  the  church  will  renew  its  com- 
mitment to  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  Holy  Scripture,  in  which  the 
community  becomes  not  an  ethnic- 
gathering  but  in  which  all  ethnic 
groups  become  one  in  Jesus  Christ." 
He  called  his  audience  to  become  more 
creative  and  more  personable  so 
evangelism  becomes  natural. 
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Bible  studies  call  adults 
to  remember  and  move  on 

At  first  glance,  Deuteronomy  seemed 
like  an  obscure  book  for  the  morning 
Bible  studies  led  by  James  Brenneman, 
pastor  of  Pasadena  Mennonite  Church 
in  California.  As  Brenneman  said, 
"Deuteronomy  has  no  reason  and  every 
reason  to  be  in  the  Bible.  Deuteronomy 
is  all  words  and  no  action — and  the 
words  of  a  man  at  that — Moses — rather 
than  the  word  of  Yahweh  as  recorded  in 
Exodus."  Brenneman  noted  readers 
could  skip  from  Num- 
bers to  Joshua  and 
not  really  miss 
any  facts. 

"In  Deu- 
teronomy, 
Moses  is  re- 
dundant, in- 
solent, repeat- 
ing the  'same 
old  same  old,' 
sounding  like  an  old 
man  remembering  the  good  old  days  of 
eating  mannaburgers  in  the  wilder- 
ness. We  think,  what  an  ignoble  end  to 
an  illustrious  career:  Moses,  reduced  to 
sermonizing." 

But,  said  Brenneman,  when  "Grand- 
pa Moses  repeats  some  things  and  not 
others  [from  Exodus],  it  gives  us  a  clue 
as  to  the  purpose  of  the  book.  Moses  is 
a  teacher.  'Do  not  forget'  runs  like  a 
mantra  through  the  book." 

The  Bible  studies  provided  the  biblical 
underpinnings  for  the  convention  theme 
of  "God  Calls  Us."  Brenneman  explored: 

•  the  history  recounted  by  Moses 
(chapters  1-4), 

•  the  Shema,  "Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord 
your  God  is  one  God"  (chapters  5-11), 

•  what  it  means  to  love  God  and 
each  other  in  practice — the  practical 
laws  and  which  ones  to  obey  or  not  obey 
(chapters  12-28), 

•  the  call  to  look  in  hope  into  the 
Promised  Land  (chapters  29-32). 

"Moses  shapes  his  retelling  to  the 
new  generation,"  Brenneman  said.  "So 
when  we  ask,  'What  is  God  calling  us  to 
be  in  the  21st  century?'  Well,  it  is  to  be 
the  church  in  the  21st  century  and  not 
some  pathetic  copy  of  an  old  church." 
He  advised  those  who  are  "more  Moses 
than  Mickey  to  preach  your  sermon, 
but  like  Moses,  refrain  from  expecting 
the  new  generation  to  follow  lockstep. 
Allow  us  room  to  make  the  story  our 
own." — Melodie  Davis 


Above:  The  SoutJieast  Mennonite  Conference  Festival  Choir  performs  beneath  the 
massive  Vision:  Healing  and  Hope  banner  that  hung  at  the  back  of  the  stage  during 
the  adult  worship  and  Bible  study  sessions.  Above  left:  Jim  Brenneman  of  Pasadena, 
Calif,  makes  a  point  during  the  morning  Bible  studies  on  Deuteronomy.  Below:  Youth 
wind  their  way  down  the  escalators  from  the  fourth  floor  of  the  convention  center 
where  they  met  for  worship.  Opposite  page:  Cynthia  Pickett,  Ardett  Blades,  andAlvin 
Isaacs  (left  to  right),  all  from  Calvary  Christian  Fellowship  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif, 
lead  a  spiritual  during  the  seminar,  "The  Dynamics  of  African- American  Worship." 
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From  children  to  sweatshops: 

Orlando  seminars  take  on  a  wide  range  of  topics 


Even  though  there  were  fewer  semi- 
nars offered  at  Orlando  97  than  at  the 
last  Assembly,  there  was  something  for 
almost  everyone.  Youth  and  adults  were 
invited  to  several  intergenerational 
seminars  in  addition  to  the  ones  held 
separately.  Following  is  a  sampling  of 
the  seminars  at  Orlando  97: 

•  Divorce:  Facing  the  Pain:  After 
sharing  a  number  of  commonly  held  as- 
sumptions about  divorce,  Jayne  Byler, 
a  Mennonite  pastor,  led  the  group  in  an 
impromptu  role  play  involving  a  di- 
vorced man  and  woman,  their  parents, 
in-laws,  children,  pastor,  and  friends. 

Byler  encouraged  participants  to 
make  no  assumptions  about  people  in- 
volved in  a  divorce  but  to  ask  questions 
and  communicate  with  them.  One  pastor 
in  the  audience  gave  a  poignant  cry  for 
help.  "We  pastors  need  help.  We've  never 
faced  this  kind  of  thing  before  in  our  con- 
gregations. They  never  taught  us  about 
this  in  seminary!" — -Jewel  Showalter 

•  Blessing  Our  Children — It 
Takes  a  Village:  After  giving  illustra- 
tions about  how  dearly  held  values  of 
faith  and  community  are  being  under- 
mined by  society,  Sara  Wenger  Shenk 
spoke  of  the  church's  enormous  respon- 
sibility to  prepare  and  support  today's 
parents. 

"Can  faith  be  expressed  apart  from 
culture?"  she  asked.  "What  does  a  good 
culture  look  like?"  The  group  broke  into 
twos  and  threes  to  list  practices  which 
hold  special  meaning  and  shared  them 
with  the  group.  Shenk  then  listed  as- 
pects of  a  healthy  family  culture  which 
promote  faith  maturity  in  children. 
These  included  family  service  projects, 
prayer,  open  discussion  of  lifestyle 
questions  and  death  and  dying,  eating 
together,  singing,  and  celebrating  rites 
of  passage. — Jewel  Showalter 

•  Music  Across  Cultures.  Those  at- 
tending Mary  Oyer's  seminar  were  pre- 
pared to  listen  to  the  beat  of  a  different 
drummer;  they  weren't  let  down.  Oyer 
managed  to  teach  complicated  rhythms, 
singing  in  Zulu,  and  ad  libbing.  "Twen- 
ty-five years  ago,  music  in  our  churches 
faced  rigid  boundaries,  clear-cut  rules 
for  what  was  proper  church  music,"  said 
Oyer. 

Though  coping  with  unfamiliar 
songs  is  often  a  troublesome  arena  in 
congregations,  Oyer  stressed  the 
importance  of  being  open  to  the  new. 


She  quoted  W.  H.  Auden's  philosophy: 
"Follow  Christ  through  the  unlikeness. 
You  will  find  rare  beasts  and  have 
unique  adventures." — Audrey  A.  Metz 

•  Conference  Leadership  Dia- 
logue: In  this  seminar,  Donella 
Clemens,  Franconia  Conference,  and 
Ervin  Stutzman,  Lancaster  Confer- 
ence, worked  with  divisive  polity  issues 
including  the  question  of  homosexu- 
ality. The  discussion  turned  immedi- 
ately to  the  ways  conferences  are  re- 
sponding to  congregations  processing 
the  question  of  homosexuality. 

Tom  Kauffman,  an  Ohio  Conference 
regional  pastor,  compared  the  issue  to 
a  bomb.  "There  are  three  ways  to  deal 
with  a  bomb.  We  can  distance  ourselves 
from  it,  which  is  what  many  of  us  are 
doing.  We  can  detonate  it,  which  some 
of  us  are  doing.  Or  we  can  deactivate  it. 
Obviously,  deactivation  takes  a  great 
deal  of  skill.  Also,  it  means 
we  have  to  move  in  very 
close  to  the  device  or  situa- 
tion."— Louise  Stoltzfus 

•  Christian  Presence 
and  Witness  Among  Mus- 
lims: Mark  Logan  and 
Ahmed  Haile  presented  per- 
ceptions of  Christianity  and 
Islam  through  the  eyes  of  ad- 
herents of  the  other  faith: 
how  Christians  view  Mus- 
lims and  Muslims  see  Chris-  * 
tians. 

Haile  shared  his  own 
journey  from  Islam  to  Chris- 
tianity through  the  influ- 
ence of  Mennonites.  He  said 
that  in  these  times  of  unrest 
in  Africa,  the  message  of  peace  is  par- 
ticularly important  among  some  Mus- 
lims who  have  emphasized  violence  as 
the  way  to  solve  conflict.  Logan,  cur- 
rently a  mission  worker  in  Djibouti, 
agreed.  "Peacemaking  skills  are  some- 
thing we  can  offer  in  Africa  as  Chris- 
tians and  as  Mennonites,"  he  said. 

— Steve  Kriss 

•  Why  Having  No  Idea  What  to  Do 
with  My  Life  is  Not  Such  a  Bad 
Idea:  Edward  B.  Hollinger  told  youth 
in  this  seminar  that  you  don't  really 
have  to  know  what  you  want  to  do  after 
high  school.  Unless  you  have  something 
else  that  you  definitely  want  to  do,  you 
should  probably  go  to  college,  even  if  it's 
only  for  the  experience.  He  also  said 


that  most  of  the  projected  johs  in  the  fu- 
ture will  be  in  service  industries  and 
technologies,  and  that  one  will  most 
likely  change  jobs,  even  careers,  several 
times  and  also  go  back  to  school  several 
times. — Mindy  Davidhizar 

•  The  Sweatshop  Workshop: 
Building  an  Economy  of  Jubilee: 

This  workshop  presented  the  mission  of 
Ten  Thousand  Villages,  the  crafts  mar- 
keting program  of  Mennonite  Central 
Committee,  and  encouraged  youth  to 
volunteer  for  the  organization.  Larry 
Guengerich,  media  coordinator  for  Ten 
Thousand  Villages,  led  youth  in  a  dis- 
cussion about  the  problems  of  wealth 
distribution  and  underemployment  and 
about  the  solutions  of  fair  trade  practic- 
es and  the  living  wage.  Participants 
also  played  games  that  illustrated  chal- 
lenges faced  by  Ten  Thousand  Villages 
artisans. — Karl  Stutzman 


•  The  Dynamics  of  African-Amer- 
ican Worship:  Remains  of  African  cul- 
tures still  exist  in  African-American 
worship  today,  and  this  workshop  was 
a  reminder  of  that.  "There  are  many 
tangibles  that  came  over  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  with  us,"  said  seminar  leader 
Alvin  Isaacs,  pastor  of  Calvary  Chris- 
tian Fellowship  Church,  Inglewood, 
Calif.  "Why  do  we  shout?  Why  do  we 
dance  so  smoothly?" 

After  an  introduction  to  several  ele- 
ments of  African  worship  like  circle 
rituals  and  dances,  Isaacs  described 
the  birth  of  the  spiritual  and  how  the 
generally  exalted  role  of  the  African- 
American  preacher  has  its  roots  in  the 
role  of  the  priest-king  in  several  Afri- 
can tribes. — Valerie  Weaver 
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Beyond  the  Magic  Kingdom: 

Service  projects  help  to  show  Mennonites  the  real  Orlando 


Orlando  is  more  than  billboards,  ho- 
tels, and  palm  trees. 

That  was  the  discovery  of  3,800  Men- 
nonite  youth  and  adults  who  par- 
ticipated in  Healing  and  Hope  Service 
Projects  throughout  the  week.  More 
than  half  of  the  participants  at  Orlando 
97  fanned  out  across  the  city  on 
Wednesday  through  Saturday  to  help 
19  social  service  agencies,  churches,  re- 
tirement homes,  and  parks.  They  saw  a 
part  of  the  city  that  most  of  the  10  mil- 
lion tourists  who  visit  the  city  each 
year  miss. 

"They  [tourists]  leave  with  the  im- 
pression that  Orlando  is  magical,  but  that 
is  far  from  the  truth,"  said  Jorge  Vallejos, 
Orlando  97  service  project  coordinator 
and  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  director 
of  short-term  missions.  "If  you  leave  the 
main  highways  and  go  into  the  city, 
you're  going  to  see  that  there's  poverty, 
you'll  see  that  there's  violence.  .  .  .  Going 
on  a  service  project  assignment  gives  you 
a  more  balanced  picture  of  what  Orlando 
is  like.  .  .  .  We  don't  want  Orlando  to 
remember  us  as  5,000  people  who  just  vis- 
ited amusement  parks." 

Sending  850  people  into  the  city  ev- 
ery day  is  no  small  feat.  Vallejos  was 


At  right:  Shannon 
Connelly,  Lancaster, 
Pa.  (standing),  and 
Jackie  Aukamp, 
Drumore,  Pa.,  paint 
the  inside  walls  of 
the  Iglesia  Cristiana 
Ebenezer  congre- 
gation in  Apopka 
during  a  Healing 
and  Hope  Service 
Project.  Some  3,800 
people  participated 
in  service  projects  at 
19  sites  throughout 
the  week. 

Opposite  page:  Gene 
Stoltzfus  (left),  head 
of  Christian  Peace- 
maker Teams,  leads 
a  group  in  a  litany 
calling  for  a  living 
wage  for  workers 
employed  by  Disney 
subcontractors  in 
Haiti. 


assisted  by  two  associate  service 
coordinators  and  27  people  working  on- 
site  and  behind  the  scenes.  Coor- 
dinating transportation  alone  proved  to 
be  a  mammoth  task.  Vallejos  said  that 
so  many  people  volunteered  for  service 
projects  that  they  had  to  turn  people 
away.  "We  would  love  to  sign  them  all 
up,  but  sites  gave  us  a  limit."  Even  so, 
the  service  project  committee  over- 
booked each  site,  "gambling  just  like 
airlines  do  that  some  people  wouldn't 
show  up,"  said  Vallejos. 

For  many  of  those  who  participated. 


it  was  exciting  to  see  how  much  could 
be  accomplished  in  one  afternoon.  As 
one  youth  put  it,  "We  got  to  use  ma- 
chetes! Man,  if  they  had  let  me  use  a 
chain  saw,  we  would  have  really  gotten 
stuff  done!" 

The  purpose  of  the  service  projects  was 
not  only  to  make  an  impact  on  Orlando 
but  to  pass  on  the  necessity  of  service  to 
youth.  "The  service  is  not  just  important," 
said  Vallejos,  who  has  been  involved  in 
two  other  conventions.  "It  is  more  a  reflec- 
tion of  who  we  are.  We  are  servers." 

— Deborah  Scott  and  Valerie  Weaver 


Bandages  rolled,  bags  packed,  connections  made 


Packing  groceries,  tearing  bandages, 
and  knotting  comforters  were  all  part 
of  the  activities  at  Holden  Park 
Brethren  in  Christ  Church  in  Orlando, 
where  150  youth  participated  in  a  ser- 
vice project  sponsored  by  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  Each  person  filled 
two  grocery  bags  with  items  such  as 
rice,  peanuts,  raisins,  macaroni,  tuna, 
and  canned  peaches.  Many  also  added 
personal  notes  to  the  bags  that  will  be 
distributed  to  people  in  the  community. 

Bandages,  torn  from  sheets  gathered 
from  hotels  and  hospitals  where  they 


were  to  be  thrown  out,  were  rolled  to  be 
sent  to  overseas  hospitals.  The  com- 
forters were  knotted  and  decorated 
with  fabric  markers  and  were  designat- 
ed to  be  sent  to  people  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia  at  Christmas. 

Videos  provided  information  about 
how  these  projects  connect  with  the 
global  mission  of  MCC.  Ken  Sensenig  of 
the  MCC  East  Coast  office  told  stories 
which  tied  the  service  efforts  of  North 
Americans  to  the  lives  they  affect. 

One  youth  sponsor  from  Hesston, 
Kan.,  observed  later  that  although  her 
group  hadn't  done  hard  physical  labor, 
it  was  meaningful  work,  connecting 
them  to  the  lives  of  people  who  would 
benefit  from  it. — Kim  van  Donk 


News  about  town  . . . 

A  Mennonite  gathering  was  not  the 
only  news  in  Orlando  during  July  29- 
Aug.  2.  Here's  what  else  was  happening 
about  town  and  in  the  state: 

•  The  Romance  Writers  of  America 
held  their  national  conference  in  Orlan- 
do discussing  a  plagiarism  case  involving 
two  best-selling  writers. 

•  Helicopters  sprayed  pesticide 
across  Orange  County  as  a  war  against 
the  Medfly  began.  The  tiny  flies  are  a 
threat  to  citrus  fruit. 

•  A  devastating  tomato  virus 
showed  up  in  Florida,  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  disease  anywhere  in  the 
United  States. 

•  A  cat  nabbed  a  burglar  by  alerting 
her  Orlando  owner  that  a  man  was  en- 
tering the  house.  The  cat  made  a  low, 
growling  sound  early  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing that  prompted  her  owner  to  look 
out  the  window  and  see  the  burglar. 

•  Olympic  skater  Tara  Lipinsky  vis- 
ited Disney  World. 
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'Hey,  Mickey!  Pass  the  bread!' 

Witness  against  low  Disney  wages  attracts  press 


Gathering  in  the  sweltering  heat  out- 
side the  Orange  County  Convention 
Center  each  morning,  a  small  group  of 
Mennonites  held  a  prayer  vigil  to  draw 
attention  to  the  low  wages  Haitian  work- 
ers are  paid  to  sew  Disney  garments. 

Local  television  stations,  the  Associ- 
ated Press,  and  National  Public  Radio 
carried  news  of  the  event  that  was  con- 
vened by  Christian  Peacemaker  Teams 
(CPT).  CPT  estimates  that  200  people 
joined  in  the  vigils  during  the  week. 

Haitian  workers  in  13  factories  that 
subcontract  with  Disney  are  paid  $2.25 
a  day,  or  25  cents  an  hour.  This  meets 
minimum  wage  requirements  in  Haiti 
but  is  not  a  "living  wage,"  according  to 
CPTer  Pierre  Shantz.  Transportation 
to  and  from  work  and  one  meal  a  day 
takes  up  half  of  that  daily  wage  for 
Haitian  workers,  said  Ari  Nicolas,  a 
member  of  CPT  who  lives  in  Port-au- 
Prince  and  who  traveled  to  North 
America  to  participate  in  this  witness. 

In  contrast,  say  CPT  workers,  Dis- 
ney CEO  Michael  Eisner  earned  the 
equivalent  of  $102,000  an  hour  in  1996. 

"This  is  a  matter  of  conscience,"  said 
Gene  Stoltzfus,  CPT  coordinator.  "Ev- 
erybody in  this  convention  is  going  to 
spend  more  than  that  [the  daily  wage 
of  $2.25]  on  lunch  today.  This  is  outra- 
geous; we  can  do  a  lot  better." 

Nicolas  said  that  CPT  and  Haitian 


workers  are  not  asking  Disney  to  leave. 
"It's  important  that  we  don't  come  here 
against  Disney  but  to  encourage  Disney  to 
do  what  is  right  and  to  give  the  Haitians 
what  they  deserve,"  said  Nicolas.  "We're 
not  asking  them  to  go.  We're  asking  only 
for  the  situation  to  change  for  Haitians." 

He  also  had  a  message  for  Menno- 
nites who  planned  to  go  to  Disney  World 
as  part  of  their  trips  to  Orlando. 
"They're  free  to  go  [to  Disney  World], 
but  we're  also  asking  them  to  think 
about  the  people  in  Haiti,"  said  Nicolas. 

Haitian  workers  in  business  estab- 
lishments along  International  Drive 
were  encouraged  by  the  CPTers'  wit- 
ness, according  to  Stoltzfus,  and  offered 
use  of  fax  machines  and  telephones. 

In  addition  to  standing  outside  the 
convention  center  with  a  sign  reading, 
"Haitian  workers  say,  'Hey,  Mickey! 
Pass  the  Bread!'  "  CPTers  and  others 
held  a  prayer  vigil  that  included  taking 
communion,  praying,  and  singing  "This 
Little  Light  of  Mine." 

Stoltzfus  said  that  the  Mennonites 
walking  past  the  vigil  were  generally 
supportive,  and  he  was  encouraged  by 
the  number  of  convention-goers  who 
joined  the  witness.  "We  hope  people  see 
this  as  an  integration  of  their  faith 
commitments,  engagement  with  the 
world,  and  identity  as  Mennonites," 
said  Stoltzfus. — Valerie  Weaver 


"hat's  with  these 
Mennonites?  I 
expected  black  hats  and 
beards  and  I  only  saw 
one. — bus  driver  in  con- 
versation with  an  Orlandcj 
97  participant 

/^Congratulations.  Go  for 
it. — convention  center 
trash  collector  to  Dwight 
McFadden  after  reading  in 
the  daily  newssheet  that 
McFadden  is  the  first  person 
of  color  to  be  moderator  of 
the  Mennonite  Church 

A  nother  one  from 
^^.Pennsylvania — they 
must  have  a  corner  on  the 
market  around  here. — food 
service  worker  in  supper  line 
upon  seeing  another 
Pennsylvania  name  tag 

TTt  feels  like  Moses  leading 
ILthe  children  of  Israel 
through  the  desert — they 
just  keep  coming  and 
coming  and  coming! — volun- 
teer watching  the  masses  of 
youth  stream  toward  their 
worship  service  on  the  first 
night 

I'm  so  tired  of  saying  MCs 
and  GCs.  After  Orlando,  I 
hope  I  never  hear  those 
words  again. — Delegate  Phil 
Clemens  during  integration 
discussion 

Mot  unless  that's  your 
revolver. — Fraternal 
Order  of  Police  staffperson 
(setting  up  for  their  conven- 
tion) when  Mennonite 
staffer  checked  the  storage 
room  to  see  if  she  had 
forgotten  anything 

I'm  just  here  to  say  that 
God  kicks  butt. — young 
man's  testimony  during  the 
Saturday  evening  youth 
worship  service 
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Walk  in  God's  kingdom  beyond  illusions, 
speakers  challenge  youth  and  sponsors 


Youth  convention  worship  traditional- 
ly gets  loud,  flamboyant,  and  wild.  This 
year's  largest-ever  gathering  shook  the 
floor  of  the  meeting  hall  with  the  out- 
burst of  worship.  During  a  time  of  sing- 
ing with  Christian  singer-songwriter  Ken 
Medema,  who  assisted  in  youth  worship 
for  three  days,  the  room  literally  shook  as 
over  5,100  youth  and  sponsors  stamped 
their  feet  to  the  chorus.  Medema's  piano 
and  electronic  organ  complemented 
voices  belting  out,  "We'll  walk  no  longer  in 
thi'  darkness/  We'll  walk  no  longer  in  the 
night/  We'll  walk  together  in  the  morning/ 
We'll  walk  together  in  the  light." 

•  Refuge  from  illusions.  Baptist 
pastor  DeForest  "Buster"  Soaries  Jr. 
introduced  the  theme  for  the  youth 
convention,  "God's  Kingdom 
Beyond  Illusion"  with  the 
first  two  messages  for  the 
youth.  Following  a  skit 
on  suicide  by  the  Orlan- 
do 97  Drama  Troupe, 
Soaries  identified  why 
smart  people  do  dumb 
things.     "You  get 
tricked  not  because 
you're     dumb,  but  be- 
cause the  illusions  look 
so  real.  When  you  hear  a 
lie  long  enough,  it'll  sound 
like  the  truth."  He  cited  the 
sources  of  truth,  God,  and  the 
Bible  as  refuge  from  the  illusions  of  the 
world. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  Ontar- 
io executive  director  Dave  Worth  contin- 
ued the  search  for  truth  in  his  "Tricked 
by  the  'Small  k'  Kingdom"  message. 


Worth  said  the  world  hasn't  changed 
much  since  Jesus'  time  in  the  treatment 
of  the  little  people  by  the  principalities 
and  powers.  "Small  k"  kingdom  princi- 
ples say  that  might  makes  right,  "an- 
other one  of  the  lies  and  illusions  of  this 
world."  In  getting  past  the  illusions, 
Worth  asked,  "Can  we  here  in  North 
America  give  people  a  taste  of  [the  'big  k' 
kingdom]  of  God?  ...  I  think  you  started 
to  do  that  with  your  service  projects." 

•  More  than  a  'head  trip. '  Eastern 
College  professor  of  sociology  and 
renowned  speaker  Tony  Campolo  took 
two  mid-week  sessions,  one  to  address 
the  decision  to  live  for  Jesus  and  another 
on  the  Beatitudes.  Before  offering  an  in- 
vitation for  youth  to  come  for- 
ward, Campolo  said,  "Isn't 
it  time  you  stopped 
being  religious  and 
became  a  Christian? 
Isn't  it  time  [that 
being  a  Christian] 
became  more  than 
a  'head  trip'  for 
you?" 

Being  a  Chris- 
cf.  vHGflV  tian  means  being 
able  to  see  Jesus  in 
a  derelict  on  the 
IS^r  street  in  Philadelphia, 
he  said — even  to  the 
point  of  giving  that  derelict  a 
hug.  Campolo  sees  Jesus'  teachings 
exemplified  by  "a  little  Italian  guy," 
Saint  Francis  of  Assisi,  who  recognized  a 
need  to  give  up  his  life  and  sell  every- 
thing in  the  pursuit  of  what  it  means  to 
be  a  follower  of  Christ. 

Campolo  put  in  a 
plug  for  his  "Mission 
Year"  program,  a  one- 
year  inner-city  min- 
istry open  to  young 
adults.  "If  the  Mormons 
can  give  two  years, 
can't  the  Mennonites 
give  one?"  he  asked. 

On  Friday  evening, 
three  youth  gave  stir- 
ring testimonies.  They 
talked  of  drug  abuse, 
alcoholism,  and  a  near- 
fatal  accident.  In  each 
case,  they  said,  God 
stayed  with  them,  gave 
them  power  to  face 
their  trials,  and  accept- 
ed them. 

Anne  Stuckey  then 


spoke  on  "Power  Source."  Throwing 
beachballs  into  the  audience,  she  demon- 
strated the  choices  one  has  in  dealing 
with  the  Holy  Spirit.  One  can  push  away 
the  Spirit,  ignore  it  while  being  hit  on 
the  head  with  it,  or  grab  hold  of  it.  To 
grab  hold  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  one  must 
follow  "one  instruction:  love  God  and 
keep  the  commandments,"  said  Stuckey. 
The  power  received  will  be  power  from  a 
God  who  will  "never  ever  dump  you." 

•  Living  the  celebration.  "We  need 
to  learn  how  to  celebrate  in  the  name  of 
Christ!"  said  Carlos  Romero,  who  chal- 
lenged the  youth  to  live  "the  celebra- 
tion" on  Saturday  night.  Romero  gave 
many  reasons  to  celebrate  and  encour- 
aged the  youth  who  made  commitments 
during  the  week.  "Something  has  not 
happened  in  these  worship  services  that 
has  changed  the  church  of  tomorrow," 
he  said.  "Something  has  happened  .  .  . 
that  has  changed  the  church  of  today." 

Youth  convention  worship  incorpo- 
rated multimedia  methods  for  getting 
the  message  across.  Projection  TV 
screens,  each  the  size  of  a  movie  theater 
screen,  displayed  prerecorded  worship 
dramas,  music  leaders  in  song,  speak- 
ers in  oratory,  and  everything  in  be- 
tween. Short  videos  of  youth  activi- 
ties— splashdowns  at  Wet  'n  Wild 
waterpark  and  busy  hands-on  service 
projects — also  made  it  onto  the  giant 
screens  before  several  worship  sessions. 

Announcements  after  worship  were 
punctuated  with  comedy  and  carnival 
flair.  Announcers  kept  attention  through 
wild  gimmicks — from  throwing  souvenir 
balls  into  the  crowd  and  stuffing  their 
own  mouths  with  marshmallows  to 
singing  the  announcements  like  monks. 

— Peter  Kravbill  and  Deborah  Scott 
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Center:  It  was  hard  to  find 
an  empty  seat  in  the  room 
where  the  5,100  youth  and 
sponsors  met.  Activities  on 
stage  were  projected  on  to 
video  screens. 

Opposite  page  and  below: 
Youth  engaged  in  every- 
thing from  worship  ser- 
vices to  obstacle  courses 
during  the  week. 

At  right  (from  top):  sign 
language  interpreter 
Clyde  Tucker;  singer- 
songwriter  Ken  Medema; 
and  speakers  DeForest 
"Buster"  Soaries  Jr.,  Dave 
Worth,  Tony  Campolo, 
Anne  Stuckey,  and  Carlos 
Romero. 


No  more  riding  the  fence: 

New  commitments  will  change  the  church  forever 


"The  church  was  changed  forever 
last  night,"  Everett  Thomas  told  Gen- 
eral Assembly  delegates  on  Friday 
after  more  than  700  youth  had  re- 
sponded to  an  invitation  to  commit 
themselves  to  15  minutes  a  day  in 
quietness  before  God  and  to  at  least 
one  year  of  service  some  time  after 
high  school.  Thomas  is  president  of  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries  (MBCM),  which  coordinates 
the  youth  convention. 

In  spite  of  the  request  for  adults  not 
to  attend  the  youth  sessions  because  of 


a  lack  of  space,  numerous  adults  were 
present  for  the  final  youth  service 
when  many  of  those  making  commit- 
ments gave  testimonies  such  as: 

"I've  been  riding  the  fence  about 
God  for  entirely  too  long.  No  more." 

"I  came  here  looking  for  a  guy.  But  I 
found  a  man — the  ultimate  man,  Jesus 
Christ." 

From  a  man  who  identified  himself 
as  "a  tired  youth  sponsor":  "I  brought  a 
vanload  of  kids.  I'm  taking  home  a 
vanload  of  sisters  and  brothers." 

— J.  Lome  Peachey 
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King  challenges  youth  to  turn  antennas  to  God 


"Yo,  yo,  yo,  what's  up?" 
Those  were  the  rousing  first  words  of 
Bernice  King  to  the  youth  on  Thursday 


X 


morning.  "Do  I  have  some  lovers  of 
Jesus  Christ  here  this  morning?" 

King,  daughter  of  the  slain  Civil 
Rights  Movement  leader,  spoke 
about  tuning  into  God  as  one  tunes  in 
to  a  radio  station.  "Young  people  find 
it  difficult  to  hear  God  because  we're 
listening  to  our  flesh,  to  the  TV,  to 
our  peers,  to  our  technology,"  said 
King.  "So  when  God  is  trying  to 
speak  .  .  .  nobody  is  listening.  He  is 
trying  to  get  a  word  in  edgewise." 

With  a  charismatic  preaching  style 
reminiscent  of  her  father's,  King 
dared  the  youth  to  recognize  God's 
entrance  in  their  lives.  "God  will 
come  and  find  you  even  when  you're 
in  the  worst  of  the  worst  of  the  worst 
mess,"  she  boomed.  "He  doesn't  care 
what  you  look  like.  .  .  .  God  is  going  to 
come  to  you  wherever  you  are." 

King,  who  holds  degrees  in 
psychology,  law,  and  theology,  is  assis- 
tant pastor  of  Rising  Star  Baptist 
Church  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  she 
oversees  the  youth  and  women's  min- 
istries. She  is  also  a  board  member  of 
the  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Center  for 
Nonviolent  Social  Change.  Ebony 
magazine  cites  her  as  "one  of  the  50 
leaders  of  tomorrow." 


La  Plaza  gives  place 
to  stroll  and  socialize 

A  mock-up  of  the  center  of  a  small 
Spanish  town  was  the  primary  refuge  for 
youth  during  Orlando  97.  Dubbed  "La 
Plaza"  by  designer  Dan  Hess,  it  included 
a  church,  palm  trees,  and  an  "esplanade," 
or  town  square.  Street  signs  denoted  indi- 
vidual booths,  and  a  central  bandstand 
provided  a  venue  for  more  musical,  the- 
atrical, and  film  events  than  could  be 
placed  in  the  regular  convention  program. 

•  Sponsorship.  La  Plaza  also  had  a 
mayor,  Samuel  Vallejos,  and  a  team  of 
volunteer  college  students  who  acted  as 
"street  officers,"  maintaining  order  and 
morale.  Regular  performances  on  the 
bandstand  by  Bethel  College  string  play- 
ers, the  Orlando  97  Drama  Troupe,  East- 
ern Mennonite  University  Players'  Un- 
plucked,  and  others  drew  in  crowds  of 
youth  who  migrated  between  worship 
sessions,  meals,  and  hotels. 

Sponsored  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Education  and  Mennonite  colleges,  the 
La  Plaza  concept  was  new  to  the  youth 
convention  program.  Five  Mennonite 
colleges  had  booths  where  admissions' 
staff  distributed  T-shirts  and  talked 
with  youth  about  college  possibilities. 

Michelle  Burkholder  directed  the  La 
Plaza  art  gallery.  Complete  with  a  "cre- 
ate area"  for  artistic  expression  during 
the  convention,  the  gallery  offered  sam- 
ples of  work  from  a  variety  of  high 
school  and  college  students  and  faculty. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  repre- 
sentative David  Paulovich  said  La  Pla- 
za was  a  way  "to  help  young  people  see 
where  they  can  connect  with  mission 
programs." 

•  Chapel  and  computers.  The  La 

Plaza  chapel  provided  a  space  of  quiet- 
ness amidst  the  bustle  around  it.  Chap- 
lain Dee  Custar  said  a  chapel  was  not  out 
of  place,  since  it  is  necessary  to  find 
quietness  even  in  the  business  of  daily 
life.  A  prayer  wall,  opportunities  to  make 
a  phylactery  (beads  on  a  string  to  focus 
prayer),  and  various  devotional  books 
were  also  available. 

At  the  La  Plaza  "E-Hut,"  youth  could 
enter  their  home  e-mail  addresses  on  a 
computer  to  get  updates  from  friends 
made  at  the  convention  as  well  as  to 
monitor  issues  raised  at  the  convention 
on  an  ongoing  basis.  The  E-Hut  home- 
page will  be  maintained  indefinitely. 

—Peter  Kraybill 
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Above:  Youth  sponsor  Jennifer  Hayes  (left)  and  youth  Rebekah  Yoder,  both  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.  Opposite  page:  Youth  worship  services  were  marked  by  energetic 
worship,  as  this  view  from  the  stage  shows.  Below:  Sheri  Williams  of  Tampa  and 
Ritch  Hostetler  of  Hesston,  Kan.,  hold  a  live  telephone  interview  with  Kirk  and 
Marilyn  Hangar,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  workers  in  Mexico  City,  during  the 
joint  youth  and  adult  worship  service  on  Saturday  morning.  Despite  a  bad 
connection,  the  entire  room  of  some  7,000  youth  and  adults  sang  "Praise  God  from 
Whom  All  Blessings  Flow"  to  the  Hangars  at  the  end  of  the  phone  call. 

Youth  events  stretch  long  days  into  longer  nights 

When  the  youth  at  Orlando  97 
weren't  praising  at  a  worship  session, 
working  at  a  service  project,  attending 
a  youth  or  intergenerational  seminar, 
or  waiting  in  line  for  their  ration  of 
food,  they  certainly  weren't  standing 
around  bored. 

The  first  night  was  officially  the  Or- 
lando 97  Kickoff.  Spread  out  between 
La  Plaza  and  the  gym,  there  were 
music  acts  and  drama  troupes  to 
watch,  as  well  as  bungee  runs,  obstacle 
courses,  and  moonwalks  to  try  out.  The 
two  rooms  were  a  bit  crowded,  but  the 
atmosphere  was  one  of  excitement  and 
camaraderie. 

Wednesday  night  the  youth  went  to 
Wet  'n  Wild,  a  water  park.  The  truly 
determined  people  had  a  good  time. 
Those  were  the  ones  with  the  guts  to 
stand  in  lines  and  make  their  way  to 
the  rides  through  teeming  masses  of 
Mennonites.  For  the  less  hardy  and 
more  indecisive,  the  night  was,  in  the 
words  of  four  youth  from  Colorado 
Springs,  "Moist  'n  Mild." 

The  other  big  late  night  activity  was 
Sea  World,  a  facility  which  could  bet- 
ter hold  thousands  of  Mennonites. 
With  the  stadiums  packed  with  Men- 
nonites, waiting  for  a  show  to  begin 
was  never  dull.  One  audience  of  sever- 
al hundred  sang  an  impromptu  version 
of  "Praise  God  from  Whom  All  Bless- 
ings Flow,"  chanted  "We  love  Jesus, 


yes,  we  do.  We  love  Jesus,  how  about 
you?"  back  and  forth  across  the  stadi- 
um, and  did  the  wave  several  times.  A 
Sea  World  dolphin  trainer  got  out  his 
guitar  and  performed  several  Chris- 
tian songs. 

Smaller  activi- 
ties tended  to  re- 
volve around  La 
Plaza,  with  al- 
most a  constant 
stream  of  drama, 
music,  poetry, 
and  games.  Vol- 
leyball and  bas- 
ketball tourna- 
ments were  held 
in  the  gym.  A 
"technofolk"  band 
called  Scarecrow 
and  Tinman 
played  in  one  of 
the  seminar 
rooms.  They  invit- 
ed everyone  to 
dance  and  jump  to 
the  loud  energetic 
music,  but  they 
asked  them  also 
to  sit  and  listen  as 
they  told  personal 
stories  and  the 
backgrounds  of 
songs. — Deborah 
Scott 


rf  you  guys  can  learn  how 
— .to  do  this,  you  can  learn 
how  to  wait  until  you're 
married  to  have  sex! 
— youth  leader  learning  how 
to  play  the  difficult  "cup 
game"  popular  among  youth 
groups  at  meal  time 

Tf've  never  been  the  opener 
ilfor  Shamu  the  whale 
before. — Anne  Stuckey  in  her 
sermon  to  the  youth  before 
they  went  to  Sea  World 

This  is  a  very  clappy 
crowd. — youth  at  the 
first  worship  service 

[/irjhat  famous  dude's 
ii.  daughter. — youth 
speaking  about  Bernice 
King,  daughter  of  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.,  who  spoke 
to  the  youth  on  Wednesday 

I'm  in  love.  I'm  giddy.  I'm 
enamored. — youth  on  a 
new  relationship  with  Jesus 
Christ 
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verb  (see  MBM) 


1 .  to  bring  to  life 

2.  to  fill  with  courage 

3.  to  inspire  to  action 


the 

whole 

gospel 

for  a 

broken 

world 


Alesandro  da  Costa  e  Silva  finds  new  life  in  Christ  as  he  is  baptized  by  Vicente 
Figueredo  Vieira  Neto  and  MBM  worker  Otis  Hochstetler,  who  trained  the  Brazilian 
pastor  years  before. 

MBM  helps  bring  the  whole  gospel  to  a  broken  world  as  it: 

■  Nurtures  pastors  and  church  leaders  in  Brazil  through  theological  education. 

■  Witnesses  to  the  way  of  Jesus  through  public  media  in  North  America. 

■  Heals  spiritual  and  political  tensions  in  Northern  Ireland. 

You,  too,  can  be  part  of  this  picUire.  Together,  we  can  animate  our  broken  world 
with  the  whole  gospel  of  Jesus. 


Mennonite 


Board  of  Missions 

Box  370  ■  Elkhart  IN  46515-0370  USA 
219-294-7523  •  e-mail  info@MBM.org 
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f*HH$  Adult* 


Young  adults  in  Orlando: 

Connections  made,  connections  missed 


From  the  Tuesday  night  kickoff, 
where  rubberband-triggered  rockets 
flew  across  the  room — sometimes  hit- 
ting the  target,  but  usually  missing — to 
dinner  dialogues  with  Mennonite 
church  leaders,  young  adults  made  con- 
nections at  Orlando  97. 

Many  of  the  connections  were  informal 
and  spontaneous,  formed  in  The  Gallery 
which  overlooked  the  exhibit  hall  and 
where  young  adults  could  hang  out,  chat, 
play  games,  or  simply  take  a  nap. 

"Once  you  have  made  one  connec- 
tion, it  can  lead  to  others  if  people  take 
the  initiative  to  introduce  each  other," 
said  Jill  Landis,  a  young  adult  from 
Goshen,  Ind.  But  she  also  believes  that 
many  young  adults  came  to  Orlando  97 
by  themselves  and  never  connected. 

No  one  knows  exactly  how  many 
young  adults  attended  the  convention 
this  year.  About  60  registered  for  the 
Young  Adult  Connection,  but  many  oth- 
ers served  as  youth  sponsors  or  plugged 
into  the  adult  or  youth  conventions. 

"We  have  a  unique  challenge,  because 
people  don't  come  registered  as  young 
adults.  ...  To  try  to  connect  is  difficult. 
Young  adults  with  their  own  prefer- 
ences can  choose  between  youth  or  adult 
worship  services  and  activities,"  said 
Jim  Miller,  minister  of  youth  and 
young  adults  at  Bahia  Vista  Men- 
nonite and  planner  of  this  year's 
Young  Adult  Connection. 

•  What's  the  problem? 

Miller  decided  to  provide  an 
atmosphere  and  an  environ- 
ment where  young  adults 
could  gather.  From  there,  the 
connections  were  up  to  them. 
Daily  small  groups  and  din- 
ner dialogues  provided  set- 
tings where  conversation  was 
focused  on  specific  topics.  The 
Gallery — shared  with  youth 
sponsors — provided  a  place  for 
young  adults  to  hang  out,  talk 
one-on-one,  and  get  some  rest 
after  long  days  and  short  nights. 

While  no  exclusive  young  adult 
seminars  were  offered  this  year,  sev- 
eral adult  seminars  were  recommend- 
ed as  being  of  special  interest  to  young 
adults. 

"What's  the  problem?"  asked  Menno- 
nite Church  moderator  Owen  Burkhold- 
er  at  the  Wednesday  evening  dinner  dia- 
logue between  some  30  young  adults 
and  four  Mennonite  Church  leaders. 

People  agreed  that  part  of  the  prob- 


lem is  the  evasiveness  of  the  term 
"young  adult,"  used  to  describe  people 
of  various  ages — anywhere  from  18  to 
40 — both  single  and  married. 

Soon  Burkholder  and  other  church 
leaders — Miriam  Book,  Donella  Cle- 
mens, and  George  Stoltzfus — were 
hearing  other  possible  problems: 

•  Church  language  is  not  inclusive. 
Sunday  school  classes  jump  from  youth 
group  to  young  marrieds. 

•  Where  are  young  adults  in  the  in- 
tegration process? 

•  Are  there  young  adults  on  any  of 
the  church  boards? 

Book,  adult  convention  coordinator, 
said  that  efforts  were  taken  this  year  to 
include  young  adults.  Churches  were 
encouraged  to  send  a  young  adult  as  a 
delegate.  Some  churches  even  budgeted 
for  their  young  adults  to  attend  the 
convention. 

Still,  young  adults  and  those  involved 
in  young  adult  ministry  believe  the 
broader  church  can  do  more. — Carol  L. 
Wert 


Kent 
Dutcher- 

smith,  who  helped  to  moderate  the 
youth  worship  sessions,  was  one  of  nu- 
merous young  adults  who  had  respon- 
sibilities at  the  Orlando  convention. 


The  future  church: 

Young  adults  tell  their 
dreams  for  Mennonites 

"What  has  inspired  me  most  in 
Orlando  have  been  the  testimonies 
from  our  young  adults,"  Assembly 
general  secretary,  George  Stoltzfus, 
told  delegates  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

Stoltzfus  referred  to  statements 
by  four  young  adults,  scattered 
through  the  Assembly  business  ses- 
sions, about  what  they  hope  the 
Mennonite  Church  will  become 
going  into  the  21st  century. 

•  Taking  risks.  From  Alma  Ovalle, 
Sarasota,  Fla.:  "The  church  I  want  to 
belong  to  will  be  a  church  of  outreach, 
giving  people  the  greatest  missionary 
trip  of  their  lives.  ...  It  will  dig  within 
itself  to  know  and  stand  up  for  what  it 
believes.  ...  It  will  seek  new  and  inno- 
vative ways  to  reach  the  un- 
churched. .  .  .  And  it  will  take  risks  to 
serve  the  poor,  feed  the  hungry,  and 
give  water  to  the  thirsty." 

From  Jill  Landis,  Goshen,  Ind.:  "I 
pray  for  a  church  where  each  has  a 
real  relationship  with  Jesus  Christ, 
seeking  God's  agenda  before  our 
own.  ...  It  will  go  to  the  word  of 
God  before  it  consults  lawyers 
and  bankers.  ...  It  will  be  a 
church  which  will  honor  the 
wisdom  of  the  old  and  be  en- 
ergized by  the  young." 

•  Mix  prayer  and  work. 

From    Lynn  Stoltzfus, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.:  "The  church 
I  want  to  relate  to  will  be 
willing  to  discuss  the  diffi- 
cult issues,  like  homosexu- 
ality and  money.  ...  It  will 
step  out  of  its  comfort  zones 
to  establish  relationships 
with  people  who  are  differ- 
ent. .  .  .  The  church  I  want  to  re- 
late to  will  mix  prayer  and  spiri- 
tuality with  getting  its  hands 
dirty." 

From  Alvin  Isaacs,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.:  "When  I  see  all  of  you  here, 
and  think  about  the  money  you 
spent  to  get  here,  it  dawned  on  me 
that  we  could  all  sit  in  our  individ- 
ual conferences  and,  through  video- 
conferencing, still  be  together  at  the 
same  time." — J.  Lome  Peachey 
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God's  flea/  Kingdom': 

Children  walk  through  a  whale 
and  dance  to  African  music 

In  a  high-tech  city,  the  Orlando  97  children's  convention 
tried  to  bring  into  focus  "God's  Real  Kingdom,"  a  kingdom  of 
peace,  nature,  and  people — each  special  to  God.  Over  300  chil- 
dren, preschool  through  eighth  grade,  participated  in  a  week 
of  activities  that  exposed  them  to  both  the  world  of  Orlando 
and  the  world  of  the  Bible. 

On  Tuesday  through  Saturday,  leaders  of  the  various  age 
groups  adapted  their  activities  and  discussion  around  five 
characters  from  the  Bible:  Samuel,  Noah,  Jonah,  Peter,  and 
You.  Storytelling  by  Jonathan  Larson  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  brought 
the  biblical  characters  to  life  for  the  children.  Larson  began 
the  week  by  talking  about  the  meaning  of  names — each  child's 
name  and  the  names  of  the  characters  in  the  Bible. 

Jerome  Yoder  led  the  children  in  discovery  science  activi- 
ties. One  activity  examined  optical  illusions  and  Peter's  vi- 
sions and  experiences.  A  large  plastic  whale  served  as  a 
"classroom"  to  help  children  understand  what  Jonah  felt  like 
when  he  was  swallowed  by  the  large  fish. 

Miriam  Showalter,  Janice  Brenneman,  and  several  Goshen 
(Ind.)  College  students  led  the  children  in  music  throughout 
the  week.  Jan  Harnish  provided  arts  and  craft  activities  like 
making  string  bracelets  and  name  tags  that  revealed  special 
Bible  verses  each  day  of  the  week. 

Jan  Siemens  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  Jeanette  Kra- 
bill  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Rose  Stutzman  of  Mennonite 
Publishing  House,  and  Esther  Augsburger,  a  Mennonite  artist, 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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each  shared  with  the  children  about  their 
work  in  creative  ways.  Children  danced  to 
West  African  music  with  Krabill  and 
learned  how  sculpture  can  make  a  state- 
ment for  Christ  with  Augsburger. 

Two  field  trips  during  the  week,  to  the 
Orlando  Science  Center  on  Wednesday 
and  Discovery  Island  on  Saturday,  pro- 
vided coordinators  Nancy  Yoder  and  Jean 
Martin  with  logistical  challenges  they 
hadn't  anticipated.  "We  would  have  saved 
ourselves  a  lot  of  energy  if  we  hadn't  done 
two  during  the  week,  but  the  kids  seemed 
to  enjoy  them,"  explained  Martin. 

•  Challenge  of  age  span.  "The 
greatest  challenge  of  the  week  was  to 
meet  the  needs  of  such  a  wide  age 
span,"  said  Yoder.  "Covering  three- 
year-olds  to  14-year-olds  is  tough." 

Martin  said,  "Perhaps  once  we  are 
integrated  there  will  be  more  children 
in  each  age  group  and  we  can  separate 
them  into  groups  by  two  years  instead 
of  three  like  we  had  to  this  year." 

Nanette  Beyeler  provided  activities 

At  right:  Jonathan 
Binder  of  Port  Alle- 
gany, Pa.,  molds  clay 
during  children's 
convention  activities. 

Opposite  page,  top: 
Eleven-month-old 
Alison  Zuercher 
perches  atop  her 
father's  shoulders 
during  a  worship 
service  while  her 
parents,  Ed  Zuercher 
and  Sheila  Yoder  of 
Glendale,  Ariz.,  sing. 

Opposite  page,  left: 
Youth  Monica  Mar- 
tin, West  Montrose, 
Ont.,  pushes  a  child 
on  a  scooter  during  a 
game.  Martin  worked 
with  a  service  project 
group  that  helped 
with  the  children's 
convention. 

Opposite  page, 
center:  Jonathan 
Larson  holds  first 
and  second  graders 
in  rapt  attention  as 
he  tells  stories 
during  a  Bible  study. 


for  middle  schoolers.  "They  are  too  old 
for  the  children's  activities,  but  not  yet  in 
high  school.  I  was  feeling  caught  in  the 
beginning  of  the  week,  but  something 
neat  happened  on  Friday,"  said  Beyeler. 

Beyeler  took  her  group  outside  to 
watch  the  Christian  Peacemaker 
Teams'  witness.  One  of  the  demon- 
strators came  up  and  talked  with  the 
group  about  why  they  were  protesting 
Disney's  unfair  wages  to  Haitian  work- 
ers. "The  kids  really  got  interested  in 
the  discussion.  Then  we  went  to  the 
youth  worship  time  and  heard  Tony 
Campolo  tell  a  story  about  one  of  his  so- 
ciology classes  and  their  impact  on  a 
company  practicing  unfair  employment 
policies  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

"After  the  worship  time,  I  pulled  our 
group  together  and  they  started  talking 
about  what  they  had  heard  throughout 
the  morning,"  Beyeler  said.  "One  of  the 
guys,  Travis  Miller,  got  excited  and  said, 
'Hey,  we  should  write  to  Michael  Eisner, 
head  of  Disney,  and  ask  him  to  think 
about  what  they  are  doing  in  Haiti.' 


Others  in  the  group  started  getting  ex- 
cited too,"  Beyeler  said.  They  then  wrote 
a  letter,  signed  it,  and  sent  it  to  Disney. 

"Something  may  never  happen  be- 
cause of  this,"  said  Beyeler.  "But  they 
have  a  vision,  which  is  what  I  was  hop- 
ing would  happen  somehow  through 
this  week." — Minnette  Hosteller 


Somewhere  between 
'Jesus  loves  me'  and  606 

Some  of  the  junior  high  youth  at 
Orlando  97  weren't  happy  about 
being  included  in  the  children's  con- 
vention; at  Wichita  '95  they  had  their 
own  activities  in  another  area.  Rather 
than  just  whining  to  parents  or  com- 
plaining among  themselves,  however, 
they  decided  to  take  it  straight  to  the 
top. 

With  the  encouragement  of  some 
adults,  14-year-old  M.  J.  Sharp  of  Mid- 
dlebury,  Ind.,  organized  a  meeting  of  10 
junior  youth  to  talk  about  their  con- 
cerns. The  group  prepared  a  presenta- 
tion and  got  a  hearing  with  the  conven- 
tion coordinators  and  General  Board 
leaders  on  Friday  evening. 

After  passing  out  mints  to  the 
adults  "to  sweeten  up  our  meeting," 
the  junior  youth  proceeded  to  tell 
them  what  changes  they'd  recommend 
for  the  next  convention.  They  recount- 
ed the  independence  at  Wichita  '95  of 
staying  by  themselves  in  Bethel  Col- 
lege dorm  rooms  and  of  having  semi- 
nars and  speakers  rather  than  going 
to  "child  care,"  their  statement  says. 
They  asked  that  "the  church  take  our 
age  group  seriously"  and  that  junior 
youth  be  offered  age-appropriate  sem- 
inars and  other  activities  "where  we 
can  be  challenged."  "We  are  some- 
where between  'Jesus  Loves  Me'  and 
'606,' "  they  wrote. 

Moderator  Owen  Burkholder  says 
he  and  the  other  adults  in  the  meet- 
ing were  impressed  with  the  proac- 
tive and  positive  actions  of  the  junior 
youth.  "It  was  wonderful,"  said  Burk- 
holder. 

One  can  be  sure  things  will  be  dif- 
ferent for  the  junior  youth  in  St. 
Louis  in  1999,  which  is  all  the  junior 
high  students  were  aiming  for  in  the 
first  place.  "We  know  that  future  ju- 
nior youth  conventions  won't  affect 
us,  but  we  care  about  the  junior  youth 
following  us,"  they  wrote. 
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This  gives  new 
ft  meaning  to  feeding 
the  5,000  with  five 
loaves  and  two  fishes. 
— volunteer  during 
Wednesday  lunch 
food  shortage 


Engulfed  by  work,  volunteers  'go  with  the  flow' 


With  stations  and  watches: 

Prayer  bolsters  week 

The  Orange  County  Convention 
Center  was  probably  never  prayed 
over  so  much.  Prayer  stations, 
prayer  walls,  and  guided  prayer 
watches  were  all  a  part  of  the  week 
for  Mennonites  in  Orlando. 

Prayer  stations  in  eight  areas  of 
the  building  were  places  for  people 
to  put  prayer  requests  in  boxes  to  be 
prayed  over  by  volunteers  on  prayer 
walks  twice  a  day.  The  boxes  were 
painted  by  youth  in  Franconia 
Conference. 

Other  prayer-related  items  at  the 
conference  included  a  prayer  room 
in  which  books,  journals,  and  an 
altar  were  placed.  Morning  and 
evening  guided  prayers  were  held 
every  day  for  half  an  hour. 

Most  of  the  prayer-related  events 
were  planned  by  a  core  prayer  team 
organized  by  Roma  Miller  and  Noel 
Santiago  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. Santiago  wasn't  eager  to  bring 
a  lot  of  attention  to  the  prayer  activi- 
ties of  the  week.  "I  don't  want  it  to  be 
a  programmatic  thing,"  he  said.  "It 
has  to  be  a  life-affirming  part  of 
being  together." 

Another  reason  Santiago  was 
reluctant  to  publicize  the  activities 
that  he  and  the  team  planned  is 
that  "thousands  of  people  across  the 
church  have  been  praying  for  this 
event,"  he  said.  "All  we've  sought  to 
do  is  to  provide  structure  for  people 
to  do  that  collectively,  in  a  united, 
sustained  way." 

Juanita  Boshart,  a  member  of  the 
core  prayer  team,  put  the  reasoning 
behind  their  work  simply.  "There's  a 
need  for  prayer  coverage  whenever 
something  this  big  is  happening,"  she 
said. — Valerie  Weaver 


In  the  countdown  of 
days  prior  to  the  opening 
of  General  Assembly  in 
Orlando,  Southeast  Men- 
nonite Conference  volun- 
teer Cal  Mills  gave  one 
final  plea  for  more  volun- 
teers from  the  Bahia 
Vista  congregation.  Con- 
cluding his  pitch,  Mills 
promised,  "It's  a  once-in- 
a-lifetime  opportunity!" 
In  a  less  exuberant  aside, 
he  said,  "Once  is  enough!" 

Though  Southeast  is 
one  of  the  smallest  con- 
ferences in  the  U.S.  Men- 
nonite church,  its  volun- 
teers gave  notice  that 
"small"  is  relative.  Num- 
bering less  than  200, 
many  doing  double  and 
triple  duty,  they  at- 
tacked their  arenas  of  ac- 
tivity with  enthusiasm 
that  may  have  waned  at 
times.  But  they  helped 
Southeast  Conference 


achieve  what,  at  times, 
seemed  impossible:  a 
successful,  challenging 
series  of  events  that  has 
become  a  milestone  in 
the  Mennonite  Church. 

Volunteer  coordinator 
Verda  Beachy  had  confi- 
dence that  the  members 
of  Southeast  Conference 
would  pull  it  off,  and  she 
wasn't  disappointed. 
"The  volunteers  did  a 
wonderful  job — and  you 
can  put  that  in  capital 
letters!"  she  said. 

When  asked  how  he 
felt  about  volunteering 
when  the  conference  was 
halfway  finished,  Cal 
Mills  faked  a  faint.  Then 
he  compared  the  experi- 
ence to  standing  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  waiting 
for  the  waves  to  curl 
back  in.  "All  of  a  sudden 
you're  swept  off  your 
feet,  and  all  you  can  do  is 


go  with  the  flow,  enjoy 
the  momentum,  and  let 
it  take  you  where  it  will. 
If  you  have  other  plans, 
you'd  better  get  out  of 
the  water." 

The  twinkle  in  Mills' 
eye  displaced  the  fatigue. 
He  replied  that  during 
the  week  he  kept  think- 
ing of  James  5:11:  "We 
call  blessed  those  who 
showed  endurance." 

Just  don't  hold  Gener- 
al Assembly  every 
year. — Audrey  A,  Metz 


Lee  and  Marvin 
Schmucker  of  Wichi- 
ta, Kan.,  served  as  con- 
vention logistics  man- 
agers for  Orlando  97. 
They  worked  as  facilities 
coordinators  at  Wichita 
'95  and  volunteered  their 
time  to  coordinate  the  Or- 
lando convention. 


Volunteer  team  coordinators  met  every  day  at  4  p.m.  to  check  in  with  each  other 
and  to  make  sure  everything  was  running  smoothly.  They  are  (clockwise  from 
lower  left):  Raul  Chavez,  Roger  Lederman,  Lloyd  Miller,  Ken  Nauman,  Harold 
Shearer,  Jane  Halteman,  David  Ray  Miller,  Lee  Schmucker,  Mervin  Shirk, 
Kenneth  Stauffer,  Marilyn  Stauffer,  Verda  Beachy,  Marvin  Schmucker,  Jennie 
Kauffman,  and  Barbara  Stutzman  (Virginia  Christophel  is  not  pictured). 
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Felipe  Hinojosa,  Erica  Maclin,  and  Erasmo  Quintanilla  share  a  laugh  during  their 
performance  of  "Our  Stories,  Our  Lives. "  Using  "form  theater, "  they  and  four  other 
young  people  performed  a  drama  about  racism  that  invited  the  audience  to  intervene 
in  scenes  in  which  racist  statements  were  made.  They  have  done  the  interactive 
drama  50  times  around  the  country,  and  their  last  performance  was  at  Orlando  97. 


Peace  and  honor.  Atlee  and  Winifred  Beechy  receive  the  new  "Keep  the  Faith, 
Share  the  Peace  Recognition"  from  Richard  Blackburn,  chair  of  the  Peace  and 
Justice  Committee,  for  their  lifetime  devotion  to  working  toward  peace.  Both 
Winifred  and  Atlee  served  in  Civilian  Public  Service  during  World  War  II  and 
worked  with  Mennonite  Central  Committee  as  both  service  workers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee.  Atlee  helped  to  begin  the  peace  studies  program 
and  peace  society  at  Goshen  (Ind.)  College  where  he  taught  psychology,  and 
Winifred  served  as  the  peace  staffperson  for  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries.  The  Beechys  led  the  first  Goshen  College  Study-Service  Term  to 
China,  which  developed  into  China  Educational  Exchange.  They  helped  to  found 
Seniors  for  Peace  and  the  College  Mennonite  Church  peace  center. 


Youth  train  audience 
to  rewind  racist  scenes 

'And  still,  like  dust,  I  rise.' 

With  words  like  these,  seven  Latino 
and  African-American  youth  led  their 
audience  into  an  interactive,  dramatic 
exploration  of  racism  twice  during  the 
convention.  The  drama  troupe,  spon- 
sored by  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
and  composed  of  Mennonite  young  peo- 
ple from  California,  Florida,  Texas, 
Michigan,  and  New  York,  has  performed 
about  50  times  around  the  country. 
Their  last  appearance  on  Friday  evening 
was  received  with  a  standing  ovation. 

Using  "form  theater,"  which  originat- 
ed in  Brazil  to  address  social  injustices, 
the  troupe  called  on  audience  members 
to  yell  "Stop!"  during  scenes  when  char- 
acters made  racist  statements.  After 
some  discussion  of  what  was  wrong  in 
the  scene,  an  audience  member  was  in- 
vited to  "rewind"  the  scene  to  where 
they  wanted  to  start  it  and  then  to  in- 
tervene by  taking  the  place  of  one  of 
the  characters  and  acting  out  an  alter- 
nate response  to  the  racist  action.  The 
audience  then  vigorously  discussed  the 
intervention  and  other  ideas  for  react- 
ing to  racism. 

In  addition  to  form  theater  scenes, 
which  were  written  out  of  their  own 
experiences,  the  youth  performed 
several  other  vignettes.  "I  like  to  see 
this  problem  [racism]  as  a  disease  peo- 
ple have.  .  .  .  They  can't  see  and  can't 
feel  what  they're  doing  to  people.  ...  It 
slowly,  slowly,  slowly  eats  away  at 
their  insides,"  said  Shyleen  Wesley 
during  one  piece. 

Ultimately,  the  drama  "Our  Stories, 
Our  Lives"  was  aimed  to  train  the  audi- 
ence's reflexes  to  speak  against  racism. 
It  also  celebrated  the  richness  that 
racial  diversity  brings  to  the  church.  "To 
be  like  this  is  to  be  a  thankfulness  ...  to 
the  God  of  colorfulness,"  one  actor  said 
during  the  drama. — Valerie  Weaver 


\f]  T\|hey  have  name 
ii.  tags — you  can  trust 
them. — woman  at  bus 
stop  on  having  her 
children  ride  the  bus 
with  two  Mennonites 
she  didn't  know 
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'That  gives  me  goose  bumps': 

Apopka  church  prays  for  convention  for  months 

About  30  middle-age  adult  types  sat  comfortably  toward  the  front  of  the  plain, 
little  air-conditioned  sanctuary  of  Iglesia  Cristiana  Ebenezer  (Ebenezer  Christian 
Church)  plying  founding  pastor  Wilson  Reyes  with  questions. 

They  had  come  on  one  of  the  Healing  and  Hope  Site  Visits  sponsored  by  Orlan- 
do 97  to  give  visitors  a  feel  of  the  only 
Mennonite  Church-related  church  in 
the  Orlando  vicinity.  (Another  nearby 
Mennonite  church,  Trinity  Chapel  in 
Eustus,  is  affiliated  with  the  Conserva- 
tive Mennonite  Conference.) 

Reyes,  a  former  Assemblies  of  God 
pastor  from  the  Dominican  Republic, 
first  met  Mennonites  in  his  homeland. 
When  he  moved  to  Orlando  in  July  1980, 
he  had  a  vision  for  planting  a  church 
among  Hispanics,  and  he  wanted  to  do  it 
with  the  Mennonites.  At  that  time,  he 
says,  no  one  was  working  among  the 
area's  100,000-300,000  Hispanics;  many 
of  them  were  migrant  workers  who  la- 
bored in  and  around  Apopka,  the  heart 
of  Florida's  agricultural  industry. 

•  Helping  migrants.  "We  began 
without  a  penny,"  said  Reyes  of  those 
early  days  when  he  worked  as  a  medical 
technologist  and  led  home  Bible  stud- 
ies. By  1982  the  congregation  moved 
from  Orlando  to  Apopka  and  worshiped 
in  a  veterans'  hall  they  remodeled  for 
rent.  Later  they  bought  the  facility  and 
have  just  recently  acquired  three  neigh- 
boring lots  they'd  been  praying  over. 

As  Reyes  described  the  growing  con- 
gregation which  brings  together  250 
Hispanics  from  10  different  nations  each 
Sunday,  a  vigorous  group  of  50  Menno- 
nite young  people  were  knocking  out  a 
partition  between  the  sanctuary  and  the 
fellowship  hall. 

"We're  full,"  said  Reyes.  "That's  why 
we  need  a  bigger  facility."  They  hope  to 
use  the  current  hall  for  a  Christian  ele- 
mentary school  and  construct  a  500-seat 
sanctuary  in  the  present  parking  lot.  Ten 
young  leaders  study  in  a  congregational 
Bible  institute  and  share  preaching  and 
leadership  responsibilities  with  Reyes.  In 
the  first  four  months  of  this  year,  they 
baptized  35  new  believers. 

The  church  has  worked  to  help  mi- 
grant families  find  stability.  Many  now 
work  locally  in  construction  or  lawn 
care  work.  "No  one  in  the  congregation 
is  on  welfare,"  Reyes  said.  "And  95  per- 
cent of  our  members  tithe."  He  esti- 
mates that  about  25  percent  continue 
as  migrant  workers. 

The  church  is  well  known  in  the  com- 


A  woman  raises  her  hand  in  prayer 
during  a  worship  service.  Twen  ty 
members  of  Iglesia  Cristiana  Ebenezer 
in  Apopka  had  been  praying  for  the 
past  month  that  the  convention  would 
be  a  spiritually  healing  event. 


munity  as  place  of  wholistic  assistance. 
For  the  past  month,  a  group  of  20  inter- 
cessors from  Ebenezer,  led  by  Olivia 
Cardoza,  had  been  praying  for  the  Or- 
lando 97  convention. 

"That  gives  me  the  goose  bumps,"  one 
woman  whispered.  "Maybe  that's  why 
I've  sensed  such  a  good  spirit  here." 

•  Seeing  fruit.  A  week  before  the 
convention,  a  Youth  Evangelism  Ser- 
vice (YES)  team  of  six  young  adults 
joined  the  congregation  for  a  special 
week  of  prayer,  fasting,  and  community 
outreach.  Then  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
the  last  day  of  the  convention,  partici- 
pants in  the  youth  seminar  LIFE  101 — 
"Sharing  Our  Faith,"  joined  the 
Ebenezer  congregation  for  outreach  at 
a  community  music  festival  in  the 
Apopka  City  Park. 

"As  we  were  praying,  God  burdened 
us  to  pray,  not  only  for  the  convention 
and  the  Saturday  outreach,  but  for  the 
whole  Mennonite  church,"  said  Lisa 
Good,  YES  team  leader.  "It  was  hard 
work!  But  we're  starting  to  see  the  fruit, 
and  it's  so  exciting!" — Jewel  Showalter 


And  a  prize  for  those 
coming  the  farthest . . . 

The  word  about  the  Mennonite 
Church  youth  convention  has  spread 
far  and  wide.  Two  young  Mennonites 
from  Germany  attended  the  youth 
convention  as  part  of  a  trip  to  North 
America  celebrating  their  recent  grad- 
uation. 

Reni  Von  Cube  and  Sonja  Schlecter 
from  the  Mennonite  congregation  in 
Uberlingen,  Germany,  came  to  Orlando 
with  Steve  Norton,  Eastern  Mennonite 
Missions  worker  in  Germany.  A  year 
ago,  Steve's  wife,  Sharon,  invited 
Mennonite  youth  they  work  with  to 
consider  attending  the  youth  conven- 
tion; German  Mennonites  have  heard 
glowing  reports  from  members  of  Youth 
Evangelism  Service  teams.  Sharon, 
soon  to  deliver  the  Norton's  first  child, 
couldn't  attend. 

Steve  said  that  the  German  youth 
enjoyed  the  convention,  especially  the 
sermons  by  Tony  Campolo.  "They've 
commented  about  how  nice  people  are," 
he  said. 
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At  College  Hill  Mennonite: 

No  hill,  no  college,  but  dreams  for  the  future 


College  Hill:  it's  the  heart  of  inner- 
city  Tampa.  It's  the  neighborhood 
wracked  by  two  days  of  riots  in  1989. 
It's  a  quiet  residential  community  with 
comfortable  Florida  bungalows  and  cor- 
ner stores.  It's  also  home  to  College  Hill 
Mennonite  Church,  a  congregation 
with  a  great  passion  for  community 
ministry. 

When  asked  why  the  area  is  called 
College  Hill,  Walter 
Crawford,  a  congre- 
gational leader  and 
director  of  the  3R 
Project  ministering 
to  Tampa-area 
young  people,  re- 
marked, "I  don't 
know.  But  I  do  know 
there  is  no  hill.  And 
there's  no  college." 

Roy  Williams,  pas- 
tor of  the  congrega- 
tion, jumped  in.  "But 
we  have  a  dream.  A 
dream  to  buy  several 

lots    around  this   

church  for  a  Bible 

school.  College  Hill  will  get  its  college." 

For  many  Mennonites  who  traveled 
to  Orlando  97,  College  Hill  also  became 
a  symbol  of  southern  hospitality.  This 
small  inner-city  church  sent  30  youth 
and  five  adults  to  Orlando  97.  Along 
with  Williams  and  Crawford,  church 
members  like  associate  pastor  Irene 


Moore  and  Sheri  Williams,  the  pastor's 
daughter,  gave  many  volunteer  hours 
to  behind-the-scenes  convention  plan- 
ning work. 

Taking  advantage  of  a  Thursday  af- 
ternoon Healing  and  Hope  Site  Visit,  a 
small  group  of  convention  registrants 
also  received  an  up-close  view  of  this  vi- 
brant congregation.  College  Hill  mem- 
bers served  a  lunch,  and  the  leadership 
team  engaged  the 


delegation  in  a 
candid  discussion 
of  life  in  their 
community. 
Williams  ob- 
served, "Yes,  we 
are  an  emergency 
room  church.  This 
neighborhood 
knows  that  if  you 
come  to  College 
Hill  Mennonite 
Church,  your 
needs  will  be  met. 
Whenever  some- 
one goes  to  the 
hospital  or  to  jail, 
whenever  there's  a  funeral,  I'm  called. 

"We've  been  working  to  attract 
suburbanites.  Currently,  we  have  60- 
80  average  attendance.  About  half  are 
African-American  professionals  who 
drive  from  suburban  Tampa  to  College 
Hill  to  worship.  Because  of  this  grow- 
ing support  from  members  with  finan- 


e  are  fighting 
for  our  kids.  Not 
just  black  kids,  not 
just  white  kids,  but 
all  kids.  You  need  to 
do  the  same  .  .  .  if  you 
don't  remember  that, 
your  churches  will  be 
decimated. 

— Roy  Williams 
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cial  means,  we  are  able  to  serve  well 
over  800  people  in  this  neighborhood." 

When  asked  what  the  College  Hill 
congregation  would  want  the  Menno- 
nite Church  to  know  about  their  con- 
gregation, Williams  turned  eloquent:  "I 
want  the  church  to  know  that  we're 
committed  to  home  ministries.  In  your 
churches,  you  too  need  to  work  at 
evangelizing  your  neighborhoods.  Wal- 
ter's youth  ministry  serves  60  percent 
Anglo  kids.  We  are  fighting  for  our 
kids.  Not  just  black  kids,  not  just  white 
kids,  but  all  kids.  You  need  to  do  the 
same.  It's  not  just  inner-city  neighbor- 
hoods like  College  Hill  that  struggle. 
It's  all  neighborhoods.  And  if  you  don't 
remember  that,  your  churches  will  be 
decimated." — Louise  Stoltzfus 

At  left:  The  Orlando  97 Drama  Troupe 
performs  a  sketch  during  a  youth  wor- 
ship session.  Above:  Irene  Moore,  asso- 
ciate pastor  of  College  Hill  Mennonite 
Church  in  Tampa,  gave  her  testimony  in 
the  Tuesday  evening  adult  worship 
session  and  guided  a  silent  reflection. 
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God  calls  us  .  .  .  beyond  illusion 


No  issue 
next  week — 
we're  taking 
a  break  after 
this  mara- 
thon of  pro- 
ducing a  24- 
page  issue 
about  Or- 
lando 97. 
The  next 
issue  will  be 
dated  Au- 
gust 26. 
— Editors 


I  got  my  first  look  at  International  Drive  in 
Orlando,  Fla.,  two  days  before  Mennonite  General 
Assembly  began.  What  impressed  me  first  wasn't 
the  half-mile-long  Orange  County  Convention 
Center  where  we  Mennonites  would  meet.  It  was 
a  Ripley's  Believe  It  or  Not,  housed  in  a  building 
made  to  look  as  though  it  were  collapsing — a 
plastic  and  vinyl  illusion,  as  is  so  much  of  Orlando 
close  to  Disney's  Magic  Kingdom. 

That  illusion  continued  for  me  the  next  day 
at  Epcot  Center.  In  "The  American  Adventure," 
for  example,  a  multimedia  presentation  of  400 
years  of  U.S.  history,  much  of  it  about  war,  I 
saw  not  one  drop  of  blood,  only  one  corpse 
(hidden  in  the  blurry  shadows),  and  one  World 
War  I  German  airplane  shot  down  (I  think — it 
was  difficult  to  tell  what  was  disappearing 
down  the  lefthand  corner  of  the  wide  screen). 

Here  was  war  clearly  as  we  want  it  to  be: 
sanitized,  clean,  purposeful.  But  then,  that  is 
true  of  much  of  Epcot  Center  and  Disney  World. 
Here  is  reality  as  we  want  it  to  be,  not  as  it  is. 
Here  is  the  illusion  that  there  is  a  better  world  if 
we  just  follow  the  right  map  to  the  right  place. 

That  illusion  began  to  crack  for  me  by  mid- 
afternoon  at  Epcot.  I  saw  it  first  in  a  father  who 
angrily  grabbed  his  son's  arm  to  take  him  away 
from  what  young  boys  do  when  they  meet 
Mickey — stare,  transfixed.  I  heard  it  as 
spouses,  trying  to  keep  their  voices  down, 
argued  about  which  ride  to  take  next. 

Even  Emily  and  I  got  into  it.  I  went  into  a 
snit  about  the  fact  that  we  had  paid  close  to  $40 
each  to  be  bombarded  by  advertising  in  every 
ride  and  exhibit.  It  took  a  supper  of  tamales  at 
a  table  beside  the  lagoon  to  calm  me  down  so 
we  could  enjoy  the  closing  fireworks  together. 

The  next  day  Orlando  97  began.  "We  Menno- 
nites have  high  expectations  for  ourselves,  so 
high  we  often  don't  hear  God's  voice,"  Janice 
Yordy  Sutter  said  in  an  adult  worship  service. 
Her  examples  were  service  and  discipleship. 

I  found  those  high  expectations  among  us  as 
we  listened  to  reports  about  Vision:  Healing 
and  Hope  and  discussed  integration.  They  were 
there  as  we  heard  young  adults  give  their 
dreams  for  the  church,  talked  about  how  to 
respond  to  violence,  and  considered  new  ways 
to  be  people  of  peace  and  love. 

The  reality  check  came  for  me  early  in  the 


week  when  I  became  involved  in  intense  inter- 
personal conflict  over  an  editorial  decision  I  had 
made.  Later  I  hung  my  head  as  I  heard  that  a 
concession  stand  worker  had  so  many  com- 
plaints about  prices  she  was  afraid  to  look 
Mennonites  in  the  eye.  I  also  became  painfully 
aware  of  the  Canadians  trying  not  to  be  angry 
when  they  were  ignored  as  the  entire  Assembly 
discussed  U.S.  immigration  laws. 

Then  there  was  the  day  the  catering  service 
ran  out  of  food  and  several  hundred  of  us  had  a 
lunch  of  salad  and  corn.  We  tried  not  to  com- 
plain, oh,  how  we  tried  not  to  complain.  But  we 
did — so  much  so  the  caterer  treated  all  6,956  of 
us  to  free  punch  and  cookies. 

"God  calls  us,"  we  adults  told  each  other  in 
various  activities  as  we  met  under  that  theme. 
"Beyond  illusion,"  said  the  youth,  who,  with 
their  numbers  and  energy,  set  the  tone  for  the 
entire  Orlando  97  week. 

But  how  do  we  get  from  the  reality  of  what  is 
to  what  we  would  like  to  be?  How  do  we  grow 
beyond  our  disagreements  and  our  preoccupa- 
tions with  ourselves  to  become  people  of  grace, 
joy,  and  peace — as  we  affirm  in  Vision:  Healing 
and  Hope?  Or  do  we,  like  Disney,  continue  to 
pursue  the  dream  without  any  intention  that  it 
ever  become  reality? 

I find  the  key  in  our  vision  statement  in  these 
words:  "And  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 
We  Mennonites  do  not  need  to  abandon  our 
hope  for  unity  or  our  quest  for  discipleship  be- 
cause reality  does  not  match  our  dreams.  But  we 
must  give  up  the  illusion  that  we  can  do  it  on  our 
own,  through  bigger  budgets  or  better  programs. 

Our  future  as  a  church  lies  not  in  our  exper- 
tise or  our  activity.  It  lies  in  our  willingness  to 
give  ourselves  completely  to  God,  allowing  the 
Spirit  to  work  in  us  to  build  the  kingdom. 

Orlando  97  became  a  reality  check  for  me. 
"We  must  reflect  on  what  needs  to  be  renewed 
in  us  so  we  can  make  God's  kingdom  real," 
Shirley  Hershey  Showalter  told  us  in  a  worship 
service.  For  me,  that  renewal  begins  with  more 
dependence  on  the  Spirit.  "When  that  hap- 
pens," Owen  Burkholder  said  in  another  ser- 
vice, "we  are  going  to  be  different  in  some  way 
from  those  not  filled  with  the  Spirit."  One  of 
those  ways  is  what  we  do  with  illusion. — jlp 
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As  the  millenium  approaches,  millions  of  Christian 
tourists  are  expected  to  visit  the  Middle  East  because 
of  apocalyptic  hopes  and  fears  of  the  end  times.  But 
what  should  be  the  purpose  of  Christians  planning 
trips  to  the  Middle  East  toward  the  year  2000? 
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The  Middle  East 
and  the  year  2000 

Speculating  about  the  future  of  the 
Middle  East  is  not  our  task.  Rather, 
Christians  should  seek  an  active  role 
in  history  and  leave  the  timing  to  God. 


During  the  Gulf  War,  many  American 
Christians  were  preoccupied  with  escha- 
tology  and  apocalyptic  theories.  Was 
Sadaam  Hussein  the  antichrist?  Was  Arma- 
geddon just  around  the  corner?  Publishers 
rushed  many  books  to  press;  I  read  quite  a  few 
of  them,  because  Marie  and  I  were  in  the 
Middle  East  with  a  group  of  Eastern  Menno- 
nite  University  students  during  that  time. 
Some  people  believed  that  if  war  meant  the 
second  coming  of  Jesus,  let  the  war  begin.  War 
seemed  to  make  the  eschatological  clock  tick 
faster.  Premillenialists  and  dispensationalists 
had  many  of  the  details  figured  out. 

More  recently,  in  the  Jerusalem  Report  (Nov. 
28,  1996)  an  article  entitled  "World's  End"  by 
Jewish  author  Calev  Ben  -David  notes  that 
"millions  of  Christians  believe  mankind's  final 
battle  will  take  place  at  the  Israeli  archaeolog- 
ical site  of  Megiddo.  As  the  millennium  ap- 
proaches, Israel  is  poised  to  develop  a  tourist 
attraction  with  apocalyptic  appeal."  The  author 
notes  that  for  millions  of  Christians,  Megiddo 
is  destined  to  be  the  location  of  the  most  impor- 
tant conflict  in  the  entire  history  of  human- 
kind— Armageddon,  the  final  struggle  between 
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the  forces  of  good  and  evil  that  heralds  the 
coming  of  Jesus  Christ.  Megiddo  currently 
attracts  some  150,000  visitors  a  year,  the 
majority  of  them  Christian.  Israel  wants  to 
make  Megiddo  even  more  of  an  attraction  as 
the  year  2000  approaches. 

"As  the  millennium  approaches,  millions  of 
Christian  tourists  are  expected  here  for  what 
some  believe  will  be  the  beginning  of  the  end," 
writes  a  Jewish  author  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
Jerusalem  Post  (Apr.  4,  1997).  "As  the  year 
2000  approaches,  hopes  and  fears  for  the  end  of 
days — described  in  lurid  allegory  by  John  in  his 
Book  of  Revelation — are  gathering  strength 
among  millenarian  groups  worldwide."  The 
author  notes  that  many  Christian  groups 
believe  the  second  coming  will  be  preceded  by 
the  in-gathering  of  the  Jewish  people  in  the 
Holy  Land.  For  many  other  Christians  around 
the  world,  the  year  2000 — if  not  significant  for 
the  end  of  the  world — is  a  time  to  visit  the  sites 
in  Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  and  Jerusalem. 

What  should  be  the  purpose  of  Christians 
planning  trips  to  the  Middle  East 
toward  the  year  2000?  Speculating 
about  the  future  is  not  the  most  important  task. 
Rather,  Christians  should  seek  to  play  an  active 
role  within  history  and  leave  the  timing  of  the 
consummation  to  God.  What  should  be  the 
shape  of  an  activist  role  in  history? 

We  should  emphasize  the  church  rather 
than  the  state  of  Israel.  Many  Christians 
envision  Israel  playing  an  important  role  in 
solving  the  prophetic  puzzle.  Israel  fulfills 
their  theological  agenda  or  apocalyptic 

theories.  But  interest  in  Israel  often 
prevents  critical  thinking  about 
Israel,  keeping  people  from 

reflecting  on  Christian 
agenda  and  blinding  them 
to  the  indigenous 

Christian  churches 
in  Israel  /  Palestine. 
Arab  Christians 
and  Jewish 
believers  in 
Jesus  are 
perplexed  when 
Western 
Christians  seem  to 
show  more  solidarity 
with  Israeli  policies 
than  with  local  believer 
groups.  Many  Christian 
leaders  who  visit  Israel  / 


Palestine  avoid  contact  with  indigenous 
churches. 

A  messianic  Jew  noted  that  some  Christians 
are  so  keen  to  participate  in  the  prophetic 
scheme  that  their  zeal  causes  them  to  be  ma- 
nipulated by  those  who  do  not  share  their  hope 
and  faith.  He  described  a  Christian  Zionist  con- 
ference in  Jerusalem  last  year  at  which  a  zealous 
rabbi  from  Hebron  was  an  invited  speaker.  His 
focus  was  the  prophetic  vision  for  the  future  of 
Israel.  It  seemed  remarkable  that  Christian 
Zionists  received  so  uncritically  the  words  of  one 
who  holds  extreme  views  of  Zionism  and  Israel. 

The  International  Christian  Embassy  of 
Jerusalem  offers  unconditional  support  for  the 
state  of  Israel  and  its  policies,  which  they  put 
above  peace  and  justice  concerns  for  Palestin- 
ians, including  Christian  Palestinians.  They 
side  with  the  present  government  and  express 
solidarity  with  Hebron  settlers.  They  regard 
the  occupied  West  Bank  as  part  of  the  God- 
given  border  of  Israel.  They  "comfort"  and 
"bless"  Israel  because  "God  blesses  those  who 
bless  Israel  and  curses  those  who  curse  Israel." 

Those  who  regard  Israel  as  God's  eschatolog- 
ical  time  clock  speak  of  "watching  what  God  is 
doing  in  Israel"  and  bless  Israel  with  financial 
and  political  support.  When  they  romanticize 
Israel,  apocalyptic  ends  are  used  to  defend  un- 
just means.  Regardless  of  our  view  of  Israel's 
role  in  the  future,  we  are  not  honest  with  the 
Old  Testament  if  we  ignore  what  the  prophets 
said  concerning  moral  behavior  in  Israel. 
Prophets  called  Israel  to  accountability. 

Some  Christians  are  more  enamored  with 
Jerusalem  than  with  Jesus.  But  is  Jesus 
not  more  important  than  Jerusalem?  What 
did  Jesus  say  about  Jerusalem?  Only  words  of 
blessing?  Jesus  was  pained  because  of  the  judg- 
ment Jerusalem  was  bringing  upon  itself. 

We  should  give  priority  to  people  in  the 
Middle  East.  Many  eschatological  theories 
neglect  the  people  of  the  Middle  East.  How  do 
such  theories  sound  to  Jews  and  Arabs  who  live 
there?  An  Orthodox  Jewish  friend  said  Chris- 
tian theories  of  Armageddon  see  Jews  as  "can- 
non fodder."  Jonathan  Kuttab,  a  Palestinian 
Christian,  noted  that  "Arab  Christians  have 
been  absent  from  Christian  theologies  of  Israel." 

Concern  for  eschatological  events  should  not 
be  greater  than  concern  for  the  people  whom 
God  loves — both  Arabs  and  Jews.  Eschatolog- 
ical theories  can  so  easily  stereotype  Arabs  and 
Jews,  dividing  people  into  bad  guys  and  good 
guys.  Some  observers  point  out  that  Muslims 
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Christians  should  focus  on  the  people  of 
the  Middle  East  rather  than  on  eschar 
tology.  Arabs  and  Jews  are  more  than 
pawns  in  a  game  at  the  end  of  history. 


are  replacing  communists  in  apocalyptic 
theories.  Samuel  Hosain,  a  Christian  Arab, 
insists  that  premillenial  dispensationalists  are 
responsible  for  Western  Christian  misunder- 
standing of  the  Arab  world,  both  Arab  Chris- 
tian and  Arab  Muslim. 

How  is  God  presented?  Is  God  against  Ar- 
abs? Is  the  God  of  the  Bible  partial  and 
discriminatory?  Sometimes  all  right  is 
put  on  the  one  side  and  all  evil  on  the  other.  Is 
God  not  concerned  about  human  rights  and 
justice  for  all?  In  Jerusalem  I  heard  a  sermon 
by  an  American  religious  TV  broadcaster  that 
linked  Arafat  with  the  biblical  Edomites  and 
then  echoed  God's  judgment  on  the  Edomites.  I 
was  uncomfortable,  not  only  with  his  biblical 
exegesis,  but  with  his  stereotype  of  "Arafat" 
people. 

The  primary  concern  for  Christians  should 
not  be  to  calculate  the  precise  shape  of  escha- 
tological  events  but  to  focus  on  the  people  of  the 
Middle  East.  Arabs  and  Jews  are  more  than 
pawns  in  a  game  at  the  end  of  history.  Chris- 
tians should  not  divide  them  in  their  hearts. 
Both  are  deeply  loved  by  God. 

Some  Christians  who  are  preoccupied  with 
Jesus'  return  are  oblivious  to  the  local  church, 
ignore  the  local  church,  or  write  off  local  Chris- 
tians as  an  insignificant  minority.  The  fact  that 
local  Christians  are  often  invisible  to  Christians 
from  the  West  wounds  them  greatly.  Local 
Christians  want  to  be  embraced  as  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  they  want  their  Christian  lives  to  be 
acknowledged  and  respected. 

At  a  meeting  in  Cyprus,  I  heard  Elias  Cha- 
cour,  a  churchman  from  Galilee,  quip,  "Jesus 
wasn't  born  in  Washington!"  In  Damascus  I 
heard  an  Orthodox  Patriarch  chide  American 
Christians,  "Sometimes  we  think  you  believe 
that  Jesus  was  incarnated  in  America  or  that 
the  gospel  is  an  American  book.  That's  not 
exactly  the  truth!"  He  continued,  "At  the  time  of 
the  incarnation,  America  was  not  yet  discov- 
ered; America  is  very  young  in  Christianity!" 

I  thank  God  for  the  faithful  witness  of  the 
Middle  Eastern  churches,  some  dating  back  to 
Pentecost.  Arab  Christians  are  today  a  minori- 
ty in  the  face  of  Judaism  and  Islam,  but  they 
are  a  significant  Christian  presence. 

We  can  learn  much  from  local  Christians — 
spirituality,  prayer,  endurance  in  very  difficult 
circumstances.  Local  churches  welcome  soli- 
darity, mutuality,  respect,  cooperation,  and 
support.  We  need  to  be  aware  of  the  impact  of 
our  words  and  actions  on  local  Christians — 


Arab  Christians  and  Jewish  believers  in  Jesus. 

We  should  probe  the  life  of  Jesus  in  the 
Middle  Eastern  context.  As  we  move  toward 
the  year  2000,  it  is  very  appropriate  to  explore 
the  life  of  Jesus  in  the  context  of  Bethlehem, 
Nazareth,  and  Jerusalem.  Reconnecting  with 
the  roots  of  our  faith  can  be  life-transforming. 
Who  is  this  Middle  Eastern  Jesus?  How  did  the 
history,  geography,  culture,  and  religion  of  the 
region  impact  his  life  and  ministry?  What 
formed  his  teaching?  How  is  he  good  news  to  all 
in  this  region  and  beyond  this  region? 

Living  in  Jerusalem  is  a  stimulating  experi- 
ence. One  realizes  how  Middle  Eastern  Jesus 
was.  Jewish  believers  and  Arab  Christians  feel 
a  particular  bond  with  the  culture  of  Jesus' 
time.  We  can  join  gladly  with  local  Christians 
in  celebrating  the  year  2000,  remembering  the 
significance  of  incarnation. 

Probing  the  life  of  Jesus  2,000  years  ago 
must  also  inform  the  shape  of  current  Chris- 
tian engagement.  There  are  eschatological 
dimensions  to  Jesus'  teaching,  but  much  of  his 
teaching  proclaimed  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  in  word  and  deed  for  the  present.  How 
would  Jesus  respond  to  the  pain,  fears,  and 
hope  of  the  Middle  East  now? 

We  should  explore  the  meaning  of  wit- 
ness in  the  Middle  East.  The  Middle 
East,  so  rich  in  history  and  culture,  is 
plagued  with  poverty,  unemployment,  injustice, 
hostility  between  peoples,  religious  conflict,  and 
secularism.  Christians  assist  with  health  care, 
education,  leadership  training,  and  economic 
empowerment.  Much  pain  remains,  however, 
accumulated  from  centuries  and  decades. 
Witness  must  be  motivated  by  moral  sensitivity, 
caring,  and  compassion.  Witness  must 
strengthen  local  forms  of  the  church.  It  should 
be  both  pastoral  and  prophetic. 

Christians  witness  to  salvation  and  disciple- 
ship  through  Jesus  Christ  in  Jewish  and  Is- 
lamic contexts.  Some  traditional  forms  of  wit- 
ness are  either  not  possible  or  create  difficul- 
ties for  local  churches.  How  do  we  represent 
Jesus  most  appropriately  in  this  context?  Par- 
ticipation with  local  churches  in  spiritual  and 
theological  reflection  can  strengthen  witness. 

Christians  also  witness  to  justice,  peace,  and 
reconciliation.  Unfortunately,  because  of  deter- 
ministic apocalyptic  theories,  some  Western 
Christians  link  up  with  extreme  voices  in  Israel 
instead  of  with  moderate  voices  who  want  to 
live  in  justice  and  peace  with  Palestinians.  Wit- 
ness for  justice,  peace,  and  reconciliation  means 
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There  is  much  despair  and  hopelessness 
in  the  Middle  East.  Apocalyptic  liter- 
ature assures  us  that  we  need  not  be 
prisoners  of  skepticism;  there  is  hope. 


that  we  focus  more  on  the  ethics  of  the  prophets 
than  on  the  apocalyptic  teachings  of  the  prophets. 
We  sometimes  hear  statements  like  "The  Bible 
says  Arabs  and  Jews  will  always  fight," 
"Jerusalem  is  destined  to  experience  trouble," 
and  "We  are  living  in  the  end  times  and  the  world 
will  get  worse  and  worse  because  violence  will 
increase  in  the  last  days."  Even  if  we  were  to 
accept  this  as  characteristic  of  the  end  times,  do 
we  simply  abandon  the  world  to  injustice  and 
violence  or  suspend  ethical  judgments?  Does  one 
justify  immoral  means  for  apocalyptic  ends?  Our 
job  is  to  encourage  justice,  peace,  and  recon- 
ciliation. God  can  take  care  of  the  end  times. 

Christians  must  express  solidarity  with 
victims  and  stand  with  the  weak.  It  is  so 
easy  to  be  silent  or  become  calloused  to 
suffering.  We  must  be  concerned  for  those  who 
have  been  wounded  and  those  who  inflict 
wounds.  Christians  must  work  for  liberation 
from  the  blindness  of  hatred  and  for  healing 
and  reconciliation. 

Apocalyptic  literature  in  the  Bible  was  writ- 
ten to  offer  hope  in  difficult  situations;  it  was 
not  intended  to  give  a  detailed  outline  of  the 
future.  We  should  therefore  avoid  the  arrogance 
of  certainty  in  our  interpretations.  A  TV 
religious  broadcaster,  preaching  in  Jerusalem, 
arranged  chairs  in  the  front  of  the  auditorium 
to  illustrate  an  eschatological  time  line.  Do  such 
declarations  and  predictions  invite  people  to 
faith  or  distract  from  faith?  We  may  not  agree 
on  interpretations  of  eschatology,  but  we  can 
focus  on  our  responsibilities  in  the  meantime. 

I  expect  the  Lord  to  return.  But  I  want  to  be 
open  to  the  surprise  of  God's  future.  It  is  easy  to 
confuse  our  part  in  the  eschatological  scheme 
with  the  sovereignty  of  God.  I  want  to  balance 
expectant  waiting  with  meaningful  involvement. 

There  is  much  despair  and  hopelessness  in  the 
Middle  East.  Apocalyptic  literature  assures  us 
that  we  need  not  be  prisoners  of  skepticism  and 
cynicism;  there  is  hope.  Mitri  Raheb,  Palestinian 
pastor  in  Bethlehem,  says,  "Even  if  I  knew  the 
world  were  to  end  tomorrow,  I  would  plant  olive 
trees,"  symbolic  of  hopeful  action  in  difficult 
situations.  Hope  acts  in  the  present.  It  is  not 
escapist.  We  are  called  to  live  with  hope  beyond 
present  reality  as  we  anticipate  the  year  2000. 

Calvin  E.  Shenk  is  a  professor  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite  University,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  He  is  on 
assignment  in  the  Middle  East  on  behalf  of 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  Eastern  Mcnno- 
nite  Missions,  and  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 


Even  the  sparrow  finds  a  home, 
and  the  swallow  a  nest  for 
herself.  .  .  at  your  altars,  O 
Lord  of  hosts,  my  King  and  my 
God.  Happy  are  those  who  live 
in  your  house,  ever  singing 
your  praise. — Ps.  84:3-4 
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READERS  SA  Y 


I regret  that  the  Gospel  Herald 
photograph  caption  on  the  A  Song 
for  the  Nations  Association  (July 
1)  failed  to  mention  Esther  Augs- 
burger's  involvement  in  the  artists' 
gatherings.  Esther  gave  leadership  to 
convening  the  first  European  artists' 
gathering  in  Mittersil,  Austria,  shortly 
after  the  collapse  of  the  communist 
system,  and  she  has  continued  to 
provide  key  leadership  and  fund- 
raising  responsibility  for  the  subse- 
quent gathering  in  Budapest,  Hun- 
gary, and  the  anticipated  event  in 
Lithuania  this  summer. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  when  Myron  and 
Esther  Augsburger  visited  Romania, 
Christian  artists  from  various  regions 
of  the  country  gathered  to  meet  them 
at  the  Cluj  train  station  and  filled  the 
station  with  songs  of  praise  to  the 
Lord.  These  artists  held  a  special 
show  in  Cluj  in  honor  of  Esther  and 
her  inspiring  involvement  in  Mittersil 
and  Budapest  artists'  gatherings. 

Tim  Bentch  and  Esther  Augsburger, 
working  together,  have  provided 
special  strengths  to  the  artists'  gath- 
erings. Esther  brings  into  the  gather- 
ings the  gifts  of  a  Christian  visual 
artist,  and  Tim  Bentch  the  anointing 
of  a  vocal  artist. 
David  W.  Shenk 
Mountville,  Pa. 

Valerie  Weaver's  editorial,  Deus 
Absconditus  ("The  Last  Word," 
June  24),  featured  the  contro- 
versial theme  of  the  "hiddenness  of 
God"  and  theologian  Gordon  Kauf- 
man's emphasis  of  this  concept.  In  the 
end,  the  editorial  closed  with  a  refer- 
ence to  "fierce  doubt  and  ferocious 
belief."  Kaufman's  message  of  an 
abstract  God  has  been  well  received  by 
many,  especially  young  aspiring  theo- 
logians. This  is  troubling. 

No  doubt  God  is  beyond  our  under- 
standing and  often  seems  silent  to- 
ward our  petitions.  Yet  among  believ- 
ers, there  remains  a  deep,  inner 
sense — confirmed  in  lifestyle — that  we 
can  and  do  know  the  person  of  God — 
as  a  certainty.  What  I  ask,  in  my 
limited  familiarity  with  Kaufman,  is, 
"Where  is  the  ferocious  belief?"  Can 
one  simultaneously  believe  that  hu- 
manization  is  the  answer  and  that 
Jesus  is  the  answer?  Do  we  not  lose 
too  much  when  we  exchange  the  per- 
sonality of  Jesus  for  something  of  a 
universal  love  force?  We  as  believers 


should  admit  that  mystery  and  God's 
hiddenness  are  part  of  our  experience, 
but  we  need  not  join  the  unbelieving 
world  in  its  sullen  dismissal  of  a  per- 
sonal God  with  whom  one  can  have  a 
relationship. 

A  great  theologian  of  another  era, 
Karl  Barth,  was  once  asked  what  he 
considered  to  be  the  greatest  theologi- 
cal concept.  His  response:  "Jesus  loves 
me,  this  I  know,  for  the  Bible  tells  me 
so."  How  would  Gordon  Kaufman  an- 
swer that  question? 

Tim  Schultz 

Norma,  N.J. 

Deus  Absconditus  ("The  Last 
Word,"  June  24):  One  can 
certainly  not  over- accent  God 
as  mystery,  especially  as  ultimate 
mystery.  It  is  certainly  salutary  to 
remind  us  that  our  finitude — along 
with  our  sin  and  the  "powers" — may  at 
times  make  our  experience  of  God  to 
be  one  of  hiddenness  or  even  silence. 
It  is  necessary  to  insist  that  our  limits 
and  questions  mean,  with  the  apostle 
Paul,  that  we  know  "only  in  part." 
Necessary  also  to  make  the  distinction 
between  "God  the  Mysterious"  and 
idolatrous  attachments  to  religious 
and  theological  expressions. 

But  are  those  all  really  parallels 
with  the  imagined  theological  con- 
struct of  "ultimate,  unknowable  mys- 
tery"? Isn't  that  like  putting  apples 
and  hedge  apples  in  the  same  basket? 
If  indeed  one  induces  the  "unknow- 
able," does  that  not  evacuate  the 
known  missio  dei — where  the  gracious 
Wholly  Other  fulfills  covenant  with 
Israel  through  the  crucified  servant 
Jesus  of  Nazareth?  That  is  not  grand- 
fatherly  or  chummy,  or  hidden,  but 
what  has  been  well  described 
as  God's  "open  secret."  It  //^^^B^ 
cannot  be  deduced  from  an  /-^-tJM 
emphasis  on  ultimate,  un-  UstsmB 
knowable  mystery.  1 
It  is  Hi  is  known  gospel  we  jHr  I 
herald.  In  its  encourage-  I 
ment  to  openness  to  "new  ill 
levels"  toward  an  unknown,  is  ^ 
Gospel  Herald  not  really  inadver- 
tently suggesting  another,  unknown 
gospel? 

David  A.  Shank 
Sturgis,  Mich. 

Thank  you  for  your  excellent  work 
as  editor  of  Gospel  Herald, 
Lome,  and  congratulations  on 


your  appointment  as  editor  of  The 
Mennonite,  the  new  periodical  of  the 
integrated  Mennonite  church! 

Ever  since  you  were  a  high  school 
junior  at  Belleville  Mennonite  High 
School,  I've  seen  your  effective  writing 
and  then  editing.  I'm  glad  that  I'll 
continue  to  see  it  in  the  new  periodi- 
cal. Best  wishes. 

Laura  Weaver 

Evansville,  Ind. 

Should  there  not  be  some  profound 
and  honest  soul-searching  about 
how  the  Bible  is  made  to  answer 
questions  today?  Is  modern  Bible  in- 
terpretation annexed  and  then  guaran- 
teed as  the  answer  from  God's  mouth? 

Someone  has  said,  "Those  who  seek 
an  interpretation  from  the  Bible  shall 
get  an  answer  from  God.  Those  who 
bring  an  interpretation  to  the  Bible 
shall  get  an  answer  from  the  devil. 
The  things  that  are  not  God's  can  be 
no  other's  but  the  devil's." 

What  is  the  score  of  the  20th-centu- 
ry church  in  the  way  the  interpreta- 
tion ball  game  is  being  played?  Is  the 
devil  one  of  the  players? 
Wilmer  D.  Swope 
Leetonia,  Ohio 

In  just  a  little  less  than  one  year  of 
subscribing  to  Gospel  Herald,  I 
have  been  pleased  to  note  that  22 
articles,  letters,  and  editorials  about 
Latin  American  or  issues  relating  to 
Latin  America  (i.e.,  the  School  of  the 
Americas  and  U.S.  immigration 
policies)  have  appeared  in  Gospel 
Herald.  While  this  may  not  be  usual 
for  the  publication,  coverage  of  Latin 
America  is  not  the  current  trend  of  the 
mainstream  media.  As  a  human  rights 
advocate  working  for  justice  in  Latin 

America  and  in  U.S.  policy 
1^^^  concerning  Latin  America,  I 
<f  applaud  the  efforts  of  Gospel 
Herald  to  report  about  these 
issues.  I  am  especially  grateful 
for  Elizabeth  Soto's  Mar.  11  article 
By  Faith  We  Choose  the  Path  of 
Resistance.  She  writes  about  what 
many  of  us  North  American  Anabap- 
tists are  able  to  forget. 

During  a  recent  trip  to  Guatemala, 
many  of  the  people  I  met  expressed 
concern  that  much  of  the  international 
solidarity  and  awareness  of  their  situ- 
ation would  dissolve  after  the  signing 
of  the  peace  accords  between  the 
Guatemalan  government  and 
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During  the  past  several  months, 
our  community  has  experienced 
several  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  raids  in  local 
businesses  and  factories.  As  a  result  of 
these  raids,  approximately  150  people 
were  deported.  Many  families  were 
divided,  with  parents  returned  to 
their  original  countries  without  their 
children  or  the  primary  breadwinner 
removed  from  the  family. 

We  in  the  Goshen  area  are  con- 
cerned about  the  welfare  and  immi- 
gration law  passed  by  the  United 
States  Congress  in  1996  that  limits 
benefits  to  documented  people  and 
dramatically  restricts  the  ability  of 
undocumented  people  to  get  the  need- 
ed documents  for  working  and  living 
legally  in  this  country.  We  are  con- 
cerned about  the  families  who  are 
separated  by  the  raids  as  well  as  the 
churches  that  are  frequently  affected 
by  the  raids.  Additionally,  we  are 
gravely  concerned  about  a  tenor,  a 
mood,  across  the  country  that  is  anti- 
immigration  and  anti-stranger.  In- 
deed, a  recent  proposal  to  the  Elkhart 
County  Council  wanted  to  restrict 
county  funds  to  organizations  that  aid 
undocumented  people.  Although  the 
proposal  was  tabled,  we  wonder  how 
such  proposals  are  interpreted  by 
citizens  and  noncitizens  alike.  We 
believe  that  such  legislative  attempts 
foster  a  spirit  of  alienating  and  of 
alienation. 

As  faithful  people,  we  are  called  by 
God  to  both  welcome  and  love  the 
stranger  in  our  homeland.  God  calls 
us  to  this  because  we  were  once 
strangers;  because  by  welcoming 


strangers  we  might  entertain  angels 
without  knowing  it  (Heb.  13:2);  and 
because  without  God's  grace,  we  are 
all  strangers  and  aliens,  separated 
from  God  and  one  another  (Eph.  2:11- 
22). 

Furthermore,  God  also  told  the 
Israelites  to  treat  foreigners  justly, 
and  "the  alien  who  resides  with  you 
shall  be  to  you  as  the  citizen  among 
you;  you  shall  love  the  alien  as  your- 
self, for  you  were  aliens  in  the  land  of 
Egypt"  (Lev.  19:34). 

Finally,  North  America  has  a 
history  as  a  land  of  immigrants. 
Except  for  Native  Americans, 
each  of  us  can  trace  an  ancestor  who 
was  an  immigrant.  This  ancestry  of 
immigrants  compels  us  toward  a 
compassionate  response  toward 
current  immigrants. 

Because  of  our  continuing  concerns, 
we  invite  other  churches  and  groups 
to  join  us  in  learning  about  the  new 
welfare  and  immigration  laws,  their 
ramifications  on  documented  and  un- 
documented immigrants,  and  the 
complex  process  of  attaining  legal 
resident  status  in  the  United  States. 

The  Goshen  Mennonite  Ministerial  Council 
Assembly  Mennonite 
Berkey  Avenue  Mennonite 
College  Mennonite 
Communion  Fellowship 
East  Goshen  Mennonite 
Eighth  Street  Mennonite 
Faith  Mennonite 
Iglesia  del  Buen  Pastor 
North  Goshen  Mennonite 
Siluerwood  Mennonite 
Walnut  Hill  Mennonite 


guerrillas  this  past  December.  I  was 
challenged  to  keep  their  stories  alive  in  a 
society  that  often  grows  bored  with  other 
regions  of  the  world  when  their  conflicts 
are  no  longer  front-page  news.  So  thanks 
for  bringing  us  the  stories  of  our  Latino 
brothers  and  sisters  in  Colombia,  Argen- 
tina, Haiti,  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  Hon- 
duras, Mexico,  and  the  U.S.  I  hope  this 
continues  to  be  a  priority. 

Laura  Brenneman 

Chicago,  III. 

In  his  excellent  article  Will  Criti- 
cism Drive  Young  Entrepreneurs 
from  the  Church?  (July  22),  John 
Fast  points  out  the  hostile  attitudes  of 


the  church  toward  business  and  the  ef- 
fects of  these  attitudes  on  the  church. 

The  effects  of  this  hostility  are  wid- 
er. China  had  a  business-hostile  cul- 
ture for  three  decades.  It  started  a  dra- 
matic ascent  from  poverty  when  it 
reversed  course  180  degrees  by  accept- 
ing the  model  of  its  capitalist  neigh- 
bors. The  biggest  problem  holding 
down  the  poor  of  the  world  these  past 
50  years  has  been  a  business-hostile 
world  culture.  The  church  has  often 
been  a  part  of  this  culture  and  so  a 
part  of  the  problem.  Ironically,  those 
most  concerned  with  world  poverty 
have  sometimes  been  the  most  forceful 
in  expressing  these  viewpoints. 


Perhaps  Mennonite  Economic  Devel- 
opment Associates  can  lead  us  to  a 
better  understanding. 

Allen  Stoltzfus 

Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Thank  you  for  the  article  The 
Earth  Is  More  to  God  Than 
Scenery  for  Humans  by  David 
Stevens  (July  22).  I  have  been  dis- 
couraged to  see  that  concern  for  the 
environment  appears  to  be  a  nonissue 
for  many  Christians.  Even  small  efforts 
to  save  energy  or  restrict  garbage  evi- 
dently are  too  much  trouble.  I  get  the 
impression  that  the  first  reaction  to  an 
alternative  energy  source  is  not  "How 
much  will  it  help  the  environment?" 
but  "How  will  it  work  for  me?" 

Is  this  a  response  our  hedonistic 
society  has  taught  us  without  our  be- 
ing fully  aware?  In  Romans  12:2,  Paul 
calls  for  nonconformity  to  the  world.  Is 
there  anything  more  worldly  than 
selfish  exploitation  of  the  environment 
and  careless  unwillingness  to  take 
even  small  steps  to  care  for  it? 
Daniel  Hertzler 
Scottdale,  Pa. 

Gospel  Herald  continues  to  be 
informative,  educational,  and  a 
source  of  spiritual  enrichment. 
Thank  you  for  being  willing  to  tackle 
the  difficult  issues  facing  our  church  in 
these  often  confusing  times.  You  some- 
how manage  to  do  so  with  grace,  sensi- 
tivity, and  humility. 

David  Stevens'  article,  The  Earth  Is 
More  to  God  Than  Scenery  for  Hu- 
mans (July  22)  struck  a  responsive 
chord  deep  within.  I  too  have  been 
caught  up  in  awed  silence  at  the  mar- 
vel of  an  intricately  woven  spider's  web 
in  our  garden,  somehow  sensing  that  I 
stood  on  holy  ground. 

The  article  also  echoes  a  frustration 
I  experience  frequently  as  a  member  of 
a  large  rural  congregation.  The  "back- 
ground scenery"  view  of  nature  is  very 
much  a  part  of  our  belief  system.  Such 
a  belief  enables  us  to  romanticize 
creation  in  our  worship  and  at  the 
same  time  have  little  or  no  environ- 
mental ethic.  Thus  we  see  no  incon- 
sistency in  celebrating  God  as  Creator 
in  hymns  during  worship  and  two 
hours  later  enjoying  a  fellowship  meal 
using  disposable  nonrecyclable  plastic 
or  Styrofoam  products.  A  few  days 
later,  the  trash  generated  by  the  meal 
is  trucked  to  the  landfill.  It's  not  unlike 
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a  husband  who  showers  his  wife  with 
romantic  gifts  and  pledges  his  undying 
love  on  their  wedding  anniversary  but 
the  next  day  ignores  her,  abuses  her, 
or  is  unfaithful. 

Verna  Zook 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

■  ^he  Last  Word"  of  July  8  got  to  the 
!    root  with  a  summary  that  looks 

JL  in  many  directions  (It's  Time  to 
Stop  Being  MC  or  GC).  Having 
dropped  membership  in  the  Mennonite 
Church  congregation  in  which  I  was 
raised,  the  roots  are  deep  and  the  subject 
of  integration  stirs  feelings  within. 

Having  direct  contact  with  various 
conferences  during  those  early  years 
and  seeing  the  differences,  I  believe 
that  human  nature  stands  out  above 
all.  People  will  always  have  different 
feelings  and  likings.  If  this  were  not  so, 
we  would  all  drive  one  kind  of  vehicle, 
have  one  style  of  residence,  and  prefer 
the  same  colour.  Integration  is  good  if 
the  mends  in  the  garment  don't  pull 
the  garment  into  larger  tears. 

W.  M.  Fretz 

Vineland,  Ont. 

I enjoyed  No  Mennonite  Church 
for  Two  Years  ("The  Last  Word," 
July  29).  which  was  written  in  a 
sensitive  spirit. 

I  am  a  first-generation  European 
Mennonite.  I  remember  when  I  asked  a 
North  American  friend,  "Are  you  GC  or 
OM?"  She  was  acutely  embarrassed 
and  said  it  did  not  matter.  I  insisted, 
and  she  finally  confessed  to  being  MC. 
That  was  15  years  ago! 

I  still  get  a  little  amused  and  some- 
what puzzled  when  I  read,  for  example, 
that  the  new  Confession  of  Faith  in  a 
Mennonite  Perspective  is  published  by 
the  General  Board  of  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church  and  the 
Mennonite  Church  General  Board. 

But  it  is  nothing  we  non-North 
Americans  could  not  cope  with. 
Margot  Kottelin-Longley 
Turku,  Finland 

Over  the  past  few  months,  a 
number  of  letters  have  appeared 
in  Gospel  Herald  counseling  the 
church  to  be  more  intentional  and 
definite  about  disciplining  congrega- 
tions that  are  willing  to  include  homo- 
sexual people  as  members.  The  sugges- 
tions in  these  letters  are  based  on  an 
understanding  of  Scripture  that  clearly 


condemns  homosexuality  as  a  sin. 

As  co-pastor  of  a  congregation  that 
includes  gay  and  lesbian  people,  I 
appreciate  the  editorial  counsel  you 
have  given  to  church-affirming  area 
conferences  for  going  slow  in  respond- 
ing to  congregations  like  ours  and  for 
suggesting  that  learning  to  live  with 
diversity  on  this  issue  might  be  a  way 
through  for  the  church. 

It  seems  quite  obvious  to  me  that  the 
interpretation  of  the  Bible  for  sexual 
orientation  questions  is  not  easy  or  clear. 
If  it  were  easy  and  clear,  the  church 
would  not  be  so  divided  on  the  issue. 

James  L.  Derstine 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Once  again,  I  am  grateful  for 
Gospel  Herald's  thought- 
provoking  articles,  this  time 
Practicing  Those  Things  that  Make 
for  Peace  by  Sara  Wenger  Shenk  (June 
24).  Yes,  I  believe  strongly  that  the 
practice  of  honouring  the  body  is  central 
to  how  we  communicate  God's  love.  Of 
course,  we  must  refuse  to  "participate  in 
any  activity  that  will  harm  or  kill 
another  human  being."  But  there  is  one 
such  activity  that  many  Mennonites 
routinely  practice  without  giving  it  a 
second  thought:  using  toxic  chemicals 
such  as  pesticides. 

Whatever  chemicals  we  spray  or 
pour — down  our  drains,  on  our  lawns, 
on  our  fruit  trees,  on  our  fields,  in  our 
cleaning  supplies — make  their  way  into 
our  lakes,  rivers,  and  groundwater. 
They  also  become  airborne  through 
evaporation.  Small  creatures  ingest 
these  chemicals  and  are  eaten  by  larger 
creatures,  so  those  at  the  top  of  the  food 
chain — including  human  beings — end 
up  with  the  highest  concentrations  of 
these  chemicals  in  their  bodies.  We  also 
breathe  them  into  our  lungs. 

Furthermore,  because  these  chemi- 
cals are  carried  by  wind  and  migratory 

Pontius' Puddle 


creatures,  they  affect  environments  as 
far  away  and  as  seemingly  pristine  as 
the  Arctic.  Public  health  workers 
among  Inuit  communities  are  deeply 
concerned  about  increasing  health 
problems  which  have  been  traced  to 
the  high  levels  of  pesticides  found  in 
Inuit  breastmilk  and  blood  samples. 

This  is  a  justice  issue.  Do  we  really 
need  to  jeopardize  our  health  and  the 
health  of  other  people  simply  to  get  rid 
of  some  dandelions  in  our  yards  and 
some  spots  on  our  vegetables?  Yes,  we 
will  annoy  a  few  neighbours  by  not 
spraying  our  lawns.  But  our  family 
believes  we  are  being  more  neigh- 
bourly that  way  than  by  keeping  our 
yard  weed  free  with  poisons.  Of  course, 
there  are  many  more  actions  we  can 
take  to  reduce  the  amount  of  toxicity 
we  pass  on  to  others.  Our  family  would 
welcome  a  lot  more  discussion  of  en- 
vironmental concerns  in  the  context  of 
Mennonite  faith.  Let  us  learn  together 
even  more  ways  to  love  and  honour  our 
neighbours'  bodies,  near  and  far. 

Lynne  Martin 

St.  Jacobs,  Ont. 

Thanks  for  printing  Gerald  Stu- 
der's  letter,  which  appeared  in 
the  July  15  issue.  His  letter  is  a 
message  we  need  to  read  and  hear. 
Ira  B.  Sollenberger 
Dillsburg,  Pa. 

As  a  senior  citizen  in  a  retirement 
home,  I  very  much  appreciated 
the  article  Allow  Us  to  Find  a 
Way  that  Honors  Life  and  Em- 
braces Death  (July  29).  I  know  I  do 
not  want  to  be  kept  alive  endlessly;  my 
living  will  indicates  this,  and  my  loved 
ones  know  about  my  wishes.  I'm  sure 
there  are  many  others  here  where  I 
live  who  have  the  same  desire. 
Grace  Lehman 
Lititz,  Pa. 
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Wrapping  up  two  years  as  Peace  Evangelists: 

Peace  and  evangelism 


The  peace  witness  is  alive  and  well  in 
the  Mennonite  Church — but  there  is  still 
a  lot  of  work  to  do,  according  to  Peace 
Evangelists  Ann  and  Paul  Gingrich. 

by  Valerie  Weaver 


Ann  and  Paul  Gingrich  don't  hide  the  fact 
that  they  didn't  always  agree  during 
their  work  as  Peace  Evangelists  for  the 
Mennonite  Church. 

In  fact,  Paul  says  with  a  grin,  "We  fought 
more  while  working  on  talks  about  peace  than 
on  anything  else  in  our  46  years  of  marriage!" 

Two  years  and  230  presentations  later,  how- 
ever, the  Gingrichs  say  that  the  conflict  be- 
tween them  and  the  way  they've  dealt  with  it 
has  become  part  of  their  message.  "All  rela- 
tionships have  conflict;  conflict  is  not  bad,"  Paul 
says. 

Another  thing  they've  learned  from  their 
conflicts — and  passed  on  to  the  17,000  people 


who  heard  them  speak — is  that  peace  starts  at 
home.  "We're  not  going  to  be  able  to  do  much 
peacemaking  'out  there'  until  we  learn  to  make 
peace  among  ourselves,"  Ann  says. 

Sponsored  by  the  Peace  and  Justice  Commit- 
tee of  the  Mennonite  Church,  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  Mennonite  Central  Committee, 
and  the  conferences  and  congregations  that 
hosted  them,  the  Gingrichs  concluded  their  two 
years  as  Peace  Evangelists  at  the  Orlando  97 
convention.  They  were  the  keynote  speakers  at 
a  pre-convention  peace  consultation,  gave  a  re- 
port to  the  General  Assembly,  and  led  several 
seminars. 

The  idea  for  Peace  Evangelists  originated 
with  the  Peace  and  Justice  Committee.  The 
Gingrichs  spent  their  two  years  telling  stories 
of  peacemakers  around  the  world,  providing 
biblical  teaching  on  peacemaking,  and  calling 
churches  to  practical  steps  that  combine  peace- 
making and  evangelism. 

The  Gingrichs  say  that  people  were  often  sur- 
prised by  the  combination  of  words  in  their  job 
descriptions:  "peace"  and  "evangelists."  Ann 
and  Paul  claim  that  they're  one  and  the  same 
thing.  "Peace  is  the  message,  evangelism  is  the 
method,"  says  Paul.  "That  jarring  title  brings 
attention  to  the  fact  that  they  are  together." 

They're  emphatic  that  the  two  shouldn't  be 
separated.  "You  can't  say  that  you  want  to  get 
people  saved  and  then  you'll  teach  them  peace," 
says  Paul.  "It's  all  one  package." 

Concern  that  the  peace  witness  among  Men- 
nonites  is  weakening  has  kept  the  Gingrichs 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  their  work. 
Budgets  often  focus  on  maintaining  structures 
and  on  mission  and  evangelism,  the  Gingrichs 
say,  adding  that  they  were  surprised  by  the 
lack  of  money  Mennonite  congregations  and 
conferences  allocate  for  peace  work. 

While  citing  examples  of  several  churches 
that  grew  because  of  newcomers' 
interest  in  the  peace  stance,  the  Ging- 
richs say  they  are  worried  that  Mennonites  "are 
moving  toward  belief  that  redemptive  violence 
is  okay."  Ann  says  this  shows  up  in  such  things 
as  harsh  punishment  of  children,  violence 
against  women,  and  pockets  of  support  for 
militia  activity.  "It  seems  like  we're  heading  .  .  . 
toward  dropping  the  peace  witness  to  bring 
people  in,"  says  Ann.  "We  have  been  ashamed 
about  the  [peace]  message." 

The  time  is  right  for  Mennonites  to  strongly 
proclaim  the  message  of  nonviolence,  the 
Gingrichs  say.  In  five  years,  they  predict,  evan- 
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gelical  churches  will  make 
peacemaking  a  priority 
issue  out  of  self-preser- 
vation concerns  in  an  in- 
creasingly violent  society. 
"We  need  to  get  ahead  of  the 
cresting  wave,"  says  Paul. 

He  has  another  theory,  a 
more  disturbing  one.  "As  we 
[Mennonites]  get  more 
wealthy,  we're  going  to  de- 
pend more  on  police  and  the 
military  to  protect  our 
wealth,"  he  says.  "We  as 
nonviolent  people  are  going 
to  be  calling  on  people  who 
use  violence  to  protect  us.  .  .  . 
Will  we  sell  our  birthright 
for  a  bowl  of  pottage?" 

Another  message  the 
Gingrichs  have  given 
to  the  church  during 
the  past  two  years  has  been 
that  "peace  issues"  include 
things  like  capital  punish- 
ment, racism,  sexism,  do- 
mestic abuse.  "Violence 
against  women  is  not  decreasing  in  our  church," 
says  Paul,  and  Ann  adds  forcefully,  "It  must  be 
wiped  out  in  this  generation." 

The  Gingrichs  say  they  are  encouraged  by  the 
peace  witness  of  Anabaptists  in  other  areas  of 
the  world.  Leading  Bible  studies  for  the  staff  of 
Mennonite  World  Conference  (MWC)  in  Cal- 
cutta, India,  and  representing  North  Amer 
ican  Mennonites  on  the  MWC  Peace 
Council  were  highlights  of  their 
term.  "People  in  conflict  situations 
realize  the  importance  of  nonvio- 
lence," says  Paul.  "This  is  a  dis- 
tinctive we  must  not  lose." 

Although  the  Gingrichs  have 
ended  their  term,  new  Peace 
Evangelists  are  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church  to  serve  dur- 
ing the  next  biennium  and  will  be 
available  for  presentations  some-  peace, 
time  in  1998.  The  next  batch  of  Peace 
Evangelists  will  include  several  indivi- 
duals designed  to  reflect  the  racial,  ethnic, 
and  geographic  diversity  of  Mennonites. 

And  what  will  the  Gingrichs  do?  After  work- 
ing in  Ethiopia,  raising  six  children,  serving  as 


president  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  for 
14  years  (Paul)  and  being  a  pastoral  counselor 
at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  for 
10  years  (Ann),  the  Gingrichs  say  they're  plan- 
ning to  take  some  time  to  refocus  their  lives. 
Ann  says  a  priority  is  to  "be  available" — to  their 
children,  grandchildren,  and  local  congregation, 
Belmont  Mennonite  Church  in  Elk- 
PcCiCC  hart,  Ind.  Paul  says  he'll  be 

is  the  mes-       looking  for  ways  t0  urge  the 
sage,  evangelism 
is  the  method,  say 


the  Gingrichs. 
Therefore,  you  can't 
say  that  you  want  to 
get  people  saved  and 
then  teach  them 


North  American  Mennonite 
Church  to  "get  in  contact 
with  the  strong  global 
church  to  get  us  away  from 
parochialism  and  narrow- 
ness." 

In  their  report  to  the 
General  Assembly,  Ann 
summarized  their  impres- 
sions. "So  we  would  say  that 
the  peace  witness  is  alive  and 
well  in  the  Mennonite 
Church — and  there  is  much  more 
to  do." 


"How  beautiful 
are  the  feet  of 
those  who 
carry  the  gos- 
pel of  peace" 
(above):  Some 
230  presen- 
tations, 17,000 
audience  mem- 
bers, and  110 
congregations 
later,  Paul  and 
Ann  Gingrich 
rest  their  feet 
at  Orlando  97. 

At  left:  Ann 
and  Paul  give 
a  report  about 
their  work  to 
the  General 
Assembly  dele- 
gates at  Or- 
lando 97. 


Valerie  Weaver,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  is  assistant 
editor  of  Gospel  Herald  and  a  member  of 
Kingview  Mennonite  Church. 
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The  right  Dwight: 

McFadden  says  prayers  will  enable 


by  Steve  F.  Kriss 


Dwight  McFadden  Jr.  was  not  convinced 
that  he  was  the  right  person  for  the 
moderator  position  of  the  Mennonite 
Church.  In  fact,  he  asked  a  member  of  the 


Above:  Dwight  McFadden.  At  right:  Del  Glick. 

Glick  aims  to  recapture 
laughter  in  new  role 
as  moderator-elect 

by  Sue  L.  Conrad 


Two  years  ago,  when  Del  Glick  received  a 
call  to  serve  as  moderator-elect  for  the 
next  two  years,  he  says  he  was  both  ex- 
cited and  surprised  by  the  invitation. 

He  still  is.  "I  am  pumped  up,  ready  to  go. 
We're  at  a  crucial  crossroads  and  I'm  chal- 
lenged by  that.  ...  I  feel  the  adrenaline 
flowing,"  he  says. 


Mennonite  Church's  Nominating  Committee  if 
they  were  sure  they  had  the  "right  Dwight  Mc- 
Fadden." 

"I  really  struggled  with  it  until  I  found  that  it 
was  a  call  from  the  Lord  through  people,"  he 
says. 

McFadden  was  installed  as  moderator  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  at  Orlando  97.  He  succeeds 
Owen  Burkholder  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  and  has 
served  two  years  in  the  moderator-elect  role. 

While  enthusiastic  about  the  position, 
McFadden  is  realistic  about  the  challenges  of  the 
years  to  come.  As  full-time  director  of  human 
resources  at  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
(MCC),  McFadden  says  the  amount  of  work  and 
time  involved  in  the  moderator  position  seemed 
overwhelming  at  first.  McFadden  says  he 
prayed,  "If  this  is  not  from  you,  please  shut  the 
doors.  Find  some  way  to  get  me  out  of  this." 

Instead,  he  discovered  his  own  personal 
calling  to  the  position.  MCC  promised  flexibility 
and  cooperation  in  his  work  assignments.  With 
the  details  seemingly  worked  out  between  God 
and  his  earthly  employer,  McFadden  decided  to 
take  on  the  task. 

As  the  first  moderator  who  is  a  person  of 
color,  McFadden  knows  there  will  be  some 
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Glick,  who  was  affirmed  as  moderator-elect 
during  Orlando  97,  has  led  a  life  of  work  in  and 
dedication  to  the  Mennonite  Church.  As  a  re- 
sult, Glick  said  this  call  "felt  very  right.  It  was 
definitely  God's  call." 

A  life  of  church  work,  seminary  training, 
international  service,  and  listening  to  God's  call 
has  given  Glick  a  solid  background  for  his  new 
position. 

A  native  of  Belleville,  Pa.,  Glick  grew  fond  of 
church  life  and  the  broader  Mennonite  commu- 
nity at  an  early  age.  After  graduating  from 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Glick  taught  at 
Belleville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  School,  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  High  School,  and  For  the  Love 
of  Children,  Washington,  D.C.,  in  a  variety  of 
roles  as  teacher,  coach,  athletic  director,  and 
program  developer. 

In  1980,  after  graduating  from  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary,  Glick  and  his 
wife,  Charlotte,  were  invited  to  co-pastor  at 
Waterford  Mennonite  Church  in  Goshen,  Ind. 
For  the  next  10  years,  the  Glicks  served  as 
pastors,  working  together  at  home  and  church. 
"Those  were  good  years  for  us,"  says  Glick. 
During  their  pastorate  at  Waterford,  Del  be- 
came president  of  Indiana-Michigan  Mennonite 
Conference.  Enjoying  the  administrative  aspect 
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him  to  do  the  work  of  moderator 


unique  challenges  during  his  term.  "Being  the 
first  of  anything  is  always  a  struggle,"  he  says. 
McFadden  doesn't  seem  too  worried  about  the 
task  or  any  bias  against  him  because  of  his 
African-American  heritage.  Instead,  he 
approaches  things  with  a  sense  of  calm  and 
confidence.  "I'm  subject  to  God,"  says 
McFadden.  "He  will  have  to  deal  with  other 
people.  I  am  depending  on  him  to  do  those 
things.  If  God  calls  you  to  something,  he  will 
empower  you.  God  will  also  convict  others  who 
have  problems  with  it  because  of  my  exterior." 

McFadden  says  that  the  task  of 
integrating  the  Mennonite  Church  and 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  will  absorb  much  of  his  time  during  his 
two-year  term.  "The  biggest  challenge  will  be 
looking  at  how  to  be  faithful  in  moving  the 
church,  stirring  the  vision  that  we  have  set  for 
ourselves,"  he  says.  "This  is  a  big  job, 
implementing  the  vision  to  constantly  become 
one  people." 

Though  the  transitions  of  integration  loom 
large  and  threaten  to  overshadow  McFadden's 
term  as  moderator,  he  is  excited  about  the 
opportunities  ahead  for  the  Mennonite  Church. 


"God  is  calling  us  to  do  so  much  as  a  small 
church.  That  is  exciting — a  call  to  peace,  a  call 
to  grace,  a  call  to  love.  That  is  mind  boggling 
when  there  is  so  much  pain  in  the  world." 

McFadden  plans  to  work  particularly  with 
issues  that  "cause  fracturing  on  what  it  means 
to  be  the  church."  With  the  many  contemporary 
situations  facing  congregations,  McFadden 
believes  the  next  two  years  may  entail  "dealing 
with  brothers  and  sisters  who  might  appear  to 
be  outside  of  the  framework  or  statements  of 
the  church  like  on  issues  of  homosexuality." 

While  seemingly  up  for  the  task  of  moderator, 
McFadden  admits,  "This  in  some  ways  is  very 
scary."  He  appreciates  the  support  and  strong 
affirmations  of  people  across  the  church. 
"Prayers  that  go  up  provide  me  the  spirit  of 
empowerment  that  allows  me  to  do  the  job,"  says 
McFadden.  "That  takes  me  through  every  day." 

McFadden  lives  in  New  Holland,  Pa.,  with  his 
wife,  Joyce.  They  attend  Newlinville  Mennonite 
Church  in  Coatesville  and  are  the  parents  of 
three  adult  children:  D.J.,  Tony,  and  Joel. 

Steve  F.  Kriss  is  editor  of  Christian  Living  and 
pastor  of  Carpenter  Park  Mennonite  Church, 
Davidsville,  Pa. 
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of  this  role,  Del  served  in  this  capacity  until 
1990. 

Del,  Char,  and  their  daughter,  Renee,  partici 
pated  in  the  China  Educational  Exchange  pro- 
gram from  1990  to  1992.  Del  and  Char  both 
taught  English  to  university  students. 

Upon  their  return  from  China,  Del  served  as 
interim  pastor  at  North  Goshen  Mennonite 
Church.  In  1993,  he  was  asked  to  serve,  along 
with  Char,  as  conference 
minister  of  Indiana- 
Michigan  Conference. 
During  this  time,  Del  re- 
ceived his  doctor  of  min- 
istry degree  at  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary 
and  his  degree  in  con- 
gregational structure 
and  organizational  sys- 
tems in  1995. 

Glick  says  that 
among  several  things 
he  wants  to  address  as 
moderator-elect  is  the 
fact  that  Mennonites 
need  to  learn  to  laugh 
and  experience  joy 
again.  While  the  church 


does  have  many  difficult  issues  to  process, 
members  also  need  to  learn  not  to  take  them- 
selves so  seriously,  says  Glick.  "We  don't  laugh 
enough.  Somehow  we  need  to  recapture  and  to 
celebrate  the  gift  of  laughter  and  joy." 

Sue  L.  Conrad,  State  College,  Pa.,  is  studying 
communication  at  Penn  State.  She  attends  Uni- 
versity Mennonite  Church. 
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Per-member  giving  increases  over  13  percent  in  10  years 


Elkhart,  Ind.  (MBCM)— In  the  Men- 
nonite  Church  (MC),  per-member  giv- 
ing to  churchwide  agencies  increased 
by  13.2  percent  from  1985  to  1995. 

Membership  in  MC  congregations  in- 
creased 12.7  percent  during  the  same 
period. 

That's  according  to  Stanley  Kropf,  for- 
mer finance  director  for  the  MC  General 
Board  who  analyzed  the  giving 
patterns  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
over  the  past  10  years  for  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Congregational  Min- 
istries (MBCM).  During  this  10- 
year  period  after  the  Vision  95 
goals  were  adopted  at  Ames  85, 
average  per  member  giving  was 
$712.76,  according  to  Kropf. 

While  the  per-member  giving 
was  increasing  above  inflation 
during  the  Vision  95  decade,  actual  giv- 
ing to  churchwide  boards  and  agencies 
did  not  increase.  It  is  when  per-member 
giving  to  Mennonite  Foundation  is  fac- 
tored in  that  individual  giving  shows  an 
increase  (see  graph).  Mennonite  Foun- 
dation distributes  estate  donations  from 
individuals  to  churchwide  causes.  These 
statistics  are  based  on  tables  for  mem- 
bership and  giving  in  the  1997  Menno- 


nite Yearbook;  all  figures  are  adjusted 
for  inflation. 

Kropf  says  that  the  first  five  years 
"showed  dramatic  growth  [in  per-mem- 
ber giving]  with  the  average  yearly 
change  nearly  3  percent.  The  average 
annual  change  in  the  second  five  years, 
however,  was  just  over  1  percent." 
Slowdown  in  growth.  The  slow- 
down in  per-member  giving 
may  be  related  to  the  sucess  of 
a  second  Vision  95  goal:  church 
growth.  Kropf  notes  that  as 
new  members  joined  the 
church,  the  per-member  giving 
did  not  grow  as  fast.  "Member- 
ship increased  by  12,484  [from 
1985-1995],"  says  Kropf.  "More 
than  half  of  the  membership 
increase  was  in  the  years  1993, 
1994,  and  1995.  Per-member  offerings 
in  these  same  years  had  declined  to  the 
1986  level." 

The  data  also  enabled  Kropf  to  ana- 
lyze whether  congregations  are  spend- 
ing relatively  more  money  on  building 
projects.  "Capital  expenditures  are  not 
a  runaway  problem  for  Mennonite  con- 
gregations," says  Kropf.  "On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  observed  a  change  in  con- 


gregational building.  New  construction 
is  beginning  to  show  signs  of  upscale 
facilities.  Second,  I  have  observed  that 
more  congregations  are  willing  to  carry 
10-year  mortgages  to  get  a  more  ex- 
pensive building.  We  have  yet  to  see 
the  effect  this  will  have  on  giving  be- 
yond the  congregations." 

Breaking  walls,  building  bridges: 

Peace  activists  gather 

Orlando,  Fla. — International  Drive 
in  Orlando  isn't  where  most  of  the 
participants  in  the  pre-Orlando  97 
peace  consultation  would  have  chosen 
to  meet.  Enveloped  by  first-class  hotels, 
Disney  World,  Epcot  Center,  and  other 
commercial  attractions,  the  peace  activ- 
ists and  others  at  the  meeting  admitted 
their  discomfort  with  the  setting. 

"Has  there  been  any  discussion  .  .  . 
about  peace  and  justice  issues  within 
General  Assembly?"  asked  participant 
Titus  Peachey,  mentioning  the  high  ex- 
pense of  the  Orlando  assembly  that  most 
likely  prevented  some  from  attending. 

Susan  Mark  Landis  of  the  Peace  and 
Justice  Committee  of  the  Mennonite 
Church,  which  sponsored  the  consulta- 
tion, said  that  the  participants  have  a 
message  for  the  wider  church.  "They 
bring  a  deep  concern  that  we  stay  true 
to  the  message  of  peace  of  Jesus  and 
that  we  take  seriously  the  call  to  share 
peace  around  us,"  said  Landis. 

Prelude  for  peace  events.  Organized 
to  provide  resources  and  encouragement  to 
conference-level  peace  and  justice  commit- 
tees, "Christ's  Peace:  Breaking  Walls, 
Building  Bridges,"  included  staff  of  agen- 
cies working  on  peace  issues  as  well  as  oth- 
ers. Some  60  adults  and  10  children  gath- 
ered for  two  days  to  listen  to  stories  from 
Peace  Evangelists  Ann  and  Paul  Gingrich, 
to  hear  reports  from  agencies  like  New 
Call  to  Peacemaking  and  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  Washington  Office,  and  to 
participate  in  worship  and  seminars. 

Several  participants  expressed  con- 
cern that  the  peace  consultation  wasn't 
attended  by  many  people  of  color.  "It  still 
bothers  me  that  those  are  the  com- 
munities most  affected,  and  they're  not 
represented  in  this  peace  community," 
said  Iris  de  Leon-Hartshorn  of  Akron,  Pa. 

The  consultation  was  a  prelude  to 
several  peace  events  that  occurred  dur- 
ing Orlando  97.  "A  lot  of  this  agenda 
[from  the  consultation]  should  be  hap- 
pening in  the  General  Assembly,"  said 
Landis. — Valerie  Weaver 


Per-member  giving  during  Vision  95  era 
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While  per-member  giving  in  the  Mennonite  Church  has  risen  13  percent  (in  inflation- 
adjusted  dollars)  in  the  last  10  years,  most  of  the  growth  is  due  to  an  increase  in 
bequests  to  Mennonite  Foundation.  This  information,  compiled  by  MBCM,  is  based 
on  figures  from  the  Mennonite  Yearbook  and  General  Board  records  of  gifts. 
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Feeding  lime  at  a  nur- 
sery in  Won  nan  City  on 
the  east  coast  of  North 
Korea.  Pictured  are 
some  of  the  healthier 
children;  in  other  rooms 
Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee representative 
William  -Janzen  saw 
"very  thin  children"  with 
stick-like  arms  and  legs. 
This  nursery  and  several 
other  hospitals  received 
90  metric  tons  ofMCC 
beef  added  to  their 
otherwise  scant  meals  of 
rice  or  porridge. 
Teachers  and  nurses 
reported  the  beef 
provided  crucial 
nutrients. 


Rare  visit  to  North  Korea  reveals  a  secretive  country  in  desperate  need 


Akron,  Pa.  (MCC)— His  first  few 
nights  in  North  Korea,  William  Janzen 
didn't  sleep  well,  not  only  because  of  jet 
lag  but  also  because  of  the  complicated, 
confusing  situation.  How  could  he  as- 
sess the  country's  food  needs  while 
sorting  through  the  strong  ideological 
messages  he  was  hearing  and  the  con- 
flicting images  he  was  seeing? 

Janzen,  who  directs  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee's  (MCC)  Ottawa  office, 
is  one  of  few  North  Americans  to  visit 
politically  isolated  North  Korea.  He  was 
there  July  8-15  as  the  MCC  representa- 
tive on  a  Canadian  Foodgrains  Bank 
delegation  sent  to  monitor  food  aid. 
•  •  • 

Towering  statues  and  large  portraits 
of  North  Korea's  leaders — the  late  Kim 
II  Sung  and  his  son  Kim  Jong  II — domi- 
nated. Pyongyang,  North  Korea's  capi- 
tal, proved  to  be  a  modern  city  with 
many  high-rise  buildings.  North  Kore- 
ans spoke  with  loving,  almost  religious 
devotion  about  the  leaders  of  their  heav- 
ily controlled  country,  which  is  often  de- 
scribed as  the  world's  last  Stalinist 
state.  Government  officials  carefully 
guided  the  delegation's  movements. 

By  the  end  of  his  visit,  however, 
Janzen  was  convinced  of  two  things: 
many  North  Koreans  desperately  need 
food,  and  MCC-donated  grain  and  meat 
are  helping  feed  many  hungry  people. 
Janzen  and  others  on  the  delegation 
are  passionate  about  the  need  for  more 
aid,  especially  from  now  until  October 
when  new  crops  can  be  harvested. 


Janzen  visited  four  nurseries  and 
three  kindergartens.  "I  saw  children 
with  very  thin  arms  and  legs  and  list- 
less eyes,  seemingly  too  weak  to  stand," 
he  reports.  He  also  visited  seven  houses 
where  residents  said  their  daily  rations 
have  been  reduced  to  a  handful  of  rice. 
The  rate  of  malnutrition  among  chil- 
dren in  North  Korea  has  jumped  from 
16  to  37.6  percent  over  the  past  year. 

Janzen  visited  three  of  the  1 1  coun- 
ties that  received  MCC  grain  donated 
through  the  Canadian  Foodgrains 
Bank.  The  guide  introduced  Janzen  to 
a  leader  in  Wonsan  County,  noting  that 
he  was  from  the  organization  that  sent 
the  canned  beef.  The  woman  "ex- 
pressed deep  appreciation,  saying  this 
meat  meant  a  lot  to  people,"  says 
Janzen.  "I  am  confident  that  our  food 
went  where  it  was  supposed  to  go." 

Janzen  believes  North  Korea's 
national  food  distribution  system  is 
working.  The  country  now  relies  on  do- 
nated food,  as  it  has  run  out  of  do- 
mestically produced  grain. 

•  •  • 

North  Korean  officials  kept  stressing 
that  the  food  shortage  is  temporary, 
the  result  of  two  years  of  flooding. 
However,  Janzen  says  they  must  also 
come  to  terms  with  changing  world  pat- 
terns. "North  Korea  stands  alone;  it's 
really  a  friendless  country,"  he  says. 
"Its  leaders  have  not  yet  come  to  terms 
with  the  reasons  for  the  country's  dete- 
riorating economic  situation." 

North  Korea  has  also  proved  difficult  to 


help.  The  government  has  permitted  few 
Western  media  into  the  country.  It  has 
also  not  yet  allowed  the  United  Nations  to 
carry  out  a  countrywide  nutritional  sur- 
vey to  determine  the  extent  of  needs. 

"Their  secrecy  hurts  their  case  im- 
mensely," notes  Janzen.  "We  as  churches 
should  say  that  we'll  help  people  despite 
their  government." — Pearl  Sensenig 


MCC  ships  more  food  aid 

Akron,  Pa.  (MCC)— Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  (MCC)  continues  to  re- 
spond to  desperate  needs  in  North  Ko- 
rea. The  agency  is  contributing 
$90,300  (U.S.)  toward  a  Canadian 
Foodgrains  Bank  grain  shipment  that 
is  scheduled  to  arrive  in  North  Korea 
before  the  fall  harvest.  MCC  is  also 
forwarding  $8,000  to  Caritas  Hong 
Kong  for  the  purchase  of  multivita- 
mins for  North  Korea. 

MCC  representative  William  Janzen 
and  the  recent  delegation  to  North 
Korea  were  monitoring  another  Canadi- 
an Foodgrains  Bank  shipment  of  13,500 
metric  tons  of  wheat  sent  from  Canada 
earlier  this  year.  In  1996,  MCC  and 
other  Canadian  Foodgrains  Bank  part- 
ners also  sent  4,350  metric  tons  of  grain 
purchased  in  Thailand  and  Vietnam. 

In  addition,  MCC  is  exploring  the 
possibility  of  working  on  a  long-term 
agricultural  rehabilitation  program  in 
North  Korea. 
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Downtown  Immokalee,  Fla.,  has 
colorful  new  murals  thanks  to  a 
student  sponsored  by  People's  Chapel 
Mennonite  Church.  Sevgi  Elagozlu,  a 
Turkish-American  college  student  who 
was  a  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
Summer  Service  Worker  this  summer, 
painted  a  56  foot-long  mural  for  the 
Coalition  of  Farm  Workers  which  details 
their  struggle  for  justice  and  fair  wages. 
She  has  also  worked,  alongside  the  youth 
group,  on  a  mural  in  the  People's  Chapel 
youth  room.  Elagozlu  and  Steve  Muella 
Mutuku  from  Kenya,  who  is  also  an  MCC 
Summer  Service  Worker  at  People's  Cha- 
pel, are  working  with  youth  in  Immokalee 
through  organizing  a  basketball  team, 
drama  project,  and  a  Christian  dance 
team. — Dan  and  Melike  Smeenge 

'Something  happens  to  me  when  I 
hear  this  music,'  said  one  participant  in 
the  75th  annual  gathering  of  the  Hymn 
Society  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  on 
July  14.  The  person  was  speaking  about  a 
capella  singing,  introduced  to  the  group  by 
Mennonites  Marlene  Kropf  and  Ken  Naf- 
ziger  through  their  keynote  address,  "Why 
Mennonites  Sing."  "Mennonite  singing  sets 
a  standard  for  the  rest  of  us,"  said  one 
Roman  Catholic  composer.  "You  show  us 
what  the  sound  can  be  like.  You  give  us  a 
vision  of  what  is  possible." 

Nafziger,  professor  of  music  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  University,  led  several  hymns, 
including  "Will  You  Let  Me  Be  Your  Ser- 
vant," "Great  Is  Thy  Faithfulness,"  and 
"Praise  God  from  Whom  All  Blessings 
Flow."  The  400  participants  at  the  Hymn 
Society  gathering  represented  a  broad 
range  of  North  American  denominations, 
including  Roman  Catholic,  Methodist,  Pres- 
byterian, Moravian,  Lutheran,  Church  of 
the  Brethren,  Baptist,  and  many  others. 

— Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries 


The  International  Monetary  Fund 
heard  from  Mennonites  on  May  30.  Ron 

Mathies,  executive  director  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  and  20  other  U.S.  reli- 
gious leaders  met  with  Michael  Cam- 
dessus, managing  director  of  the  IMF,  to 
discuss  their  concerns  about  debt  relief  in 
poor  countries.  The  leaders  urged  Cam- 
dessus and  the  IMF  to  provide  debt  relief 
for  countries  that  are  spending  more  on 
repaying  loans  than  on  primary  health 
care  and  education.  Mathies  described 
Camdessus  as  "a  most  engaging,  ar- 
ticulate, and  gracious  person  whose 
commitment  to  faith  and  biblical  literacy 
and  his  ability  to  listen  were  obvious." 
Camdessus  denies  that  foreign  debt  is  a 
major  problem  for  poor  countries  and 
doesn't  believe  the  IMF  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  significantly  reducing 
debts. — MCC 
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Hammering 
out  funds. 
K  i  d  r  o  n  , 
Ohio — Keith  Som- 
mers  of  Pandora, 
Ohio,  hammers  out 
ironwrought  items  at 
the  Ohio  Mennonite 
Relief  Sale,  held  Aug. 
1-2.  The  $210,000 
raised  during  the  sale 
will  go  to  Mennonite 
Central  Committee 
relief  work.  Some  220 
items  were  sold  under 
the  big  tent;  the  quilt 
auction  brought  in 
$85,797.  According  to 
sale  president 
Charles  Eberly,  the 
32-year-old  sale  got 
off  to  a  slow  start  in 
the  morning  because 
of  rain,  "but  as  the 
day  went  on,  the 
crowds  came  in. 
Maybe  it  wasn't  as 
big,  or  perhaps  didn't 
have  as  many  people 
as  some  years,  but  it 
was  a  good  sale." 
— Celia  Lehman 


Generating  hope: 

Ghana  women  form  cooperative  to  help  themselves 


Due  to  a  harsh  economic  crunch  and 
the  cost  of  living  in  the  country,  the 
women  of  Ghana  Mennonite  Church 
have  formed  a  cooperative  to  assist 
themselves. 

The  venture,  which  started  two 
years  ago,  is  aimed  at  vegetable  farm- 
ing, palm  oil  production,  and  mat  weav- 
ing. 

The  leader  of  the  project,  Christie 
Apecku,  says  the  project  has  generated 
a  lot  of  hope  and  confidence  in  women 
who  were  initially  poor  and  unem- 
ployed. 

Women's  group  to  women's  group. 

"When  I  saw  that  the  women  had  the 
human  resources  but  lacked  financial 
succor,  I  appealed  to  our  counterparts 
in  the  states  of  Indiana  and  Michigan 
in  the  United  States  for  financial  assis- 
tance," says  Apecku.  "They  sent  us 
$600." 

The  "counterparts"  are  the  women  of 
Indiana-Michigan  women's  organiza- 
tion, then  called  Women's  Missionary 


and  Service  Commission  (WMSC)  and 
now  known  as  Mennonite  Women. 
After  hearing  about  Ghana  from  Bob 
and  Rhoda  Keener  of  East  Goshen 
Mennonite  Church  who  traveled  to 
Ghana  for  an  exchange  visit,  the  Indi- 
ana-Michigan women  began  to  contrib- 
ute toward  the  project.  "We  hadn't  set 
our  goal  quite  that  high,  but  the  money 
just  came  in,"  says  Esther  Farmwald, 
president  of  the  Indiana-Michigan 
women's  group. 

Apecku  says  that  the  response  to  the 
cooperative  project  has  been  very  en- 
couraging. Numerous  women  have 
begun  attending  Mennonite  churches 
because  of  their  involvement  with  the 
cooperative. 

The  Ghana  Mennonite  Church, 
established  in  1957,  has  17  congrega- 
tions, eight  ordained  pastors,  and  three 
commissioned  ministers.  There  are 
5,000  members  of  the  church  in  Accra, 
Adansi  East,  Somanya,  Suhum,  and 
Lower  Volta. — G.  B.  K.  Owusu 
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'Vanilla  in  the  batter'? 

Kansas  Mennonites  contemplate  integration 


This  is  the  first  of  a  two-part  series  on 
Mennonite  churches  that  are  "out  of 
their  element. "  This  article  focuses  on  a 
Mennonite  Church  (MC)  congregation 
in  a  primarily  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church  (GC)  area;  the  next 
one  highlights  a  GC  church  in  a 
predominately  MC  area. — Editors 

Yoder,  Kan. — Dale  Kauffman  grew  up 
in  the  Yoder  Mennonite  Church  near 
Yoder,  Kan. — a  Mennonite  Church  (MC) 
congregation  in  a  predominantly  Gener- 
al Conference  (GC)  area  of  central  Kan- 
sas. But  he  didn't  feel  like  a  minority. 

"I  didn't  think  about  it  because  we 
had  so  little  interaction  with  the  GCs 
while  I  was  growing  up,"  Kauffman 
remembers.  "We  were  doing  our  own 
thing  and  they  were  doing  theirs,  and 
'n'er  the  twain  shall  meet' — it  was  that 
kind  of  thing.  Our  ethnic  traditions 
were  so  different  that  we  felt  closer  ties 
with  the  Amish  in  that  community 
than  with  the  GCs." 

When  asked  for  his  impressions  of  the 
GCs,  Kauffman  admits  to  several  strong 
stereotypes.  The  GCs  were  "significantly 
more  liberal."  Some  of  them  had  served 
in  the  military  during  World  War  II, 
which  created  a 
big  boundary 
with  his  father, 
who  had  been 
in  Civilian  Pub- 
lic Service. 
Dale  says  he 
had  heard  of 
GC  churches 
with  United 
States  flags  in 
them  and  had 
heard  that  GCs 
were  more 
worldly  in  their 
dress  and  ap- 
pearance. 

Perceptions  can  change.  Stereo- 
types and  perceptions  can  change,  but 
many  of  them  linger  through  the  years. 
With  integration  of  the  two  church  bod- 
ies in  the  works,  Kauffman  says  he  is 
afraid  of  losing  some  of  the  values  that 
are  important  to  many  MCs. 

Those  include  the  importance  of 
agreement  before  making  decisions.  "No 
one  really  moves  on  anything  until  the 
whole  congregation  or  conference 
agrees,"  Kauffman  says.  "We  see  the 
conference  as  an  extension  of  each  local 
congregation,  rather  than  each  congre- 
gation doing  its  own  thing.  My  impres- 


Members  of  Yoder  Mennonite  Church  in  Kansas 
gather  for  a  Sunday  morning  worship  service. 


sion  is  that  the  GCs  are  more  confronta- 
tional and  more  independent.  It  seems 
like  we  are  more  'touchy-feely'  people 
who  want  everything  to  be  in  order  and 
everybody's  feelings  respected  before  we 
move  on  anything.  The  GCs  seem  to  be 
jumping  in  and  saying,  'What  are  you 
waiting  on?'  I  like  their  exuberance,  but 
we  MCs  seem  to  want  to  cover  all  of  the 
bases  before  we  get  married.  Plus,  it 
bothers  me  that  we  will  get  lost  in  the 
melee  here  in  central  Kansas — that 
we'll  be  vanilla  in  the  batter." 

Waking  a  sleeping  giant?  Ray 
Miller,  whose  parents  were  Amish, 
then  Conservative  Mennonite,  then 
joined  the  Yoder  church  when  he  was 
13,  shares  Dale's  concerns.  "We  have 
this  proposed  confession  of  faith  that 
gives  us  a  strong  identity  as  a  church," 
he  says.  "Will  we  use  it  as  a  tool  of  ac- 
countability? My  impression  is  that  the 
MCs  would  say,  'If  we  use  this  as  a  tool 
of  identity,  then  we  also  use  it  as  a  tool 
for  accountability  and  discipline.'  My 
perception  is  that  with  the  GCs,  the 
word  discipline  doesn't  come  into  play 
nearly  as  much." 

Howard  Burkholder,  a  member  of 
Yoder  Mennonite  since  1960  and  the 
congrega- 
tion's repre- 
sentative to 
South  Cen- 
tral Confer- 
ence, adds, 
"Working  to- 
gether in  the 
relief  sale, 
Mennonite 
Disaster  Ser- 
vice, and  the 
Kansas  Men- 
nonite Men's 
Chorus — that 
has  been 
great.  I've  en- 
joyed getting  to  know  people  from  the 
other  denominations.  But  I'm  also 
afraid  we'll  lose  the  camaraderie  at  our 
South  Central  Conference  as  some 
churches  will  want  to  integrate  and 
some  will  go  off  on  their  own." 

For  Miller,  a  positive  aspect  of  inte- 
gration is  the  soul-searching  it's  caus- 
ing. "I  think  we  have  awakened  a  sleep- 
ing giant,"  he  says.  "We  are  being  forced 
to  ask  who  we  are.  What  does  it  mean  to 
be  a  Mennonite?  What  does  it  mean  to 
examine  our  faith  and  live  it  out?" 

Dale  remembers  his  church's  connec- 
tions with  GCs,  but  he's  now  on  a  road 
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where  "the  twain  shall  meet."  He  has 
reservations  about  it  happening,  but  he 
says  there  are  some  bright  spots.  "I  know 
Doug  Penner  and  Dale  Schrag  at  Bethel 
College,  and  I  really  like  them.  Same  goes 
for  Marvin  Zehr  at  the  Western  District 
office.  Those  guys — I  could  integrate  with 
them,  no  problem." — Carol  Duerksen 
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•  MEDA  opens  in  Romania. 

A  new  micro-enterprise  office 
has  been  established  in  Roma- 
nia by  Mennonite  Economic 
Development  Associates 
(MEDA).  Christopher  Shore, 
MEDA's  regional  manager  for 
Eastern  Europe,  recently  relo- 
cated from  Moscow  to  the  Ro- 
manian capital  of  Bucharest. 
He  will  help  World  Vision  es- 
tablish a  national  Romanian 
program  of  micro-lending  and 
will  be  a  resource  for  regional 
micro-enterprise  work  in  Ro- 
mania, Bosnia,  Armenia, 
Azerbaijan,  and  Georgia. 

•  Peace  bill  changes  name. 

The  Peace  Tax  Fund  bill  has 
been  shortened  and  is  now 
called  the  Religious  Freedom 
Peace  Tax  Fund  Bill.  Director 
Marian  Franz  says  that  the 
name  change  makes  the  point 
that  opposition  to  war  taxes  is 
a  "belief  not  an  opinion."  The 
revised  bill  doesn't  specify 
where  war  taxes  should  be  di- 
verted, only  that  the  money 
should  not  go  to  the  military. 

•  Mission  execs  attend  con- 
sultation. Two  Mennonite 
missions  executives  attended 
a  consultation  on  world  evan- 
gelization in  Pretoria,  South 
Africa,  on  June  30-July  4. 
Stanley  Green,  president  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
and  Richard  Showalter,  presi- 
dent of  Eastern  Mennonite 
Missions,  joined  the  mix  of 
4,000  participants  from  135 
countries  who  rallied  behind 
the  goal  of  "a  church  for  every 
people  and  the  gospel  for 
every  person  by  AD  2000." 

— EMM  and  MBM 

•  Colombians  celebrate  50 

years.  The  Colombia  Menno- 
nite Church  celebrated  its 
50th  anniversary  on  June  30- 
July  1  with  tree  planting,  cul- 
tural events,  storytelling,  and 
worship  services.  The  Com- 
mission on  Overseas  Mission 
of  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church  began 
work  in  Cachipay,  Colombia, 
in  1947.  Immediately  after 
the  festivities,  four  Colombian 
church  leaders  traveled  to 
Canada  to  spend  a  month  at- 
tending conferences,  meeting 
with  church  leaders,  and 
teaching.— GCMC 

•  CPT  calls  for  rebuilders. 

Christian  Peacemaker  Teams 
is  organizing  CPT-Rebuilders 
Against  Bulldozers  teams  for 
the  Middle  East  in  response  to 
an  increase  in  Israeli-govern- 
ment demolitions  of  Palestin- 
ian homes  in  recent  months. 
At  least  500  demolitions  are 


scheduled  for  the  Hebron  area 
alone.  Volunteers  and  finan- 
cial support  are  needed  for 
teams  traveling  to  the  Middle 
East  on  Oct.  7-19  and  Dec.  10- 
22.  More  information  is  avail- 
able from  312  455-1199. 

•  Stam  speaks  for  lecture- 
ship. Juan  Stam  of  Costa 
Rica  spoke  during  the  annual 
Hans  Denck  Lectureship  in 
Tegucigalpa,  Honduras,  on 
July  21-25.  SEMILLA,  the 
Latin  American  Anabaptist 
Seminary,  sponsored  the  se- 
ries, which  was  attended  by 
100  pastors,  leaders,  and  sem- 
inary students  from  nine 
countries  and  10  denomi- 
nations. Eschatology  and  the 
mission  of  the  church  were 
Stam's  themes.  Stam  also 
spoke  at  the  SEMILLA  com- 
mencement ceremony;  seven 
students  graduated  on  July 
20. 

•  Best-sellers  for  July.  The 

top  five  best-selling  books  at 
Provident  Bookstores  in  July 
were:  Just  As  I  Am  by  Billy 
Graham,  Confession  of  Faith 
in  a  Mennonite  Perspective, 
The  Shunning  by  Beverly 
Lewis,  Just  in  Time  by  Lynn 
Miller,  and  A  Christian  View 
of  Money  by  Mark  Vincent. 

•  Nursing  loans  available. 

Graduate  students  in  nursing 
are  invited  to  apply  for  loans 
being  offered  by  Mennonite 
Health  Services  and  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions.  These 
loans,  available  from  the 
Miller-Erb  Nursing  Develop- 
ment Fund,  will  be  awarded 
in  the  spring  of  1998  for  the 
1998-99  academic  year.  The 
awards  range  from  $1,000  to 
$2,000  per  study  year.  Dead- 
line for  applications  is  Feb.  1, 
1998.  Applications  are  avail- 
able from  Amy  Herr,  Menno- 
nite Health  Services,  717  293- 
7125. 

•  Correction.  Richard  Landis 
was  wrongly  listed  as  a  for- 
mer staff  member  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  Missions  on  page 
13  of  the  Aug.  5  issue  of 
Gospel  Herald.  He  is  currently 
a  staff  member  with  EMM 
Home  Ministries.  We  regret 
the  mistake. 

•  New  appointments: 

Susan  L.  Edwards,  director  of 
alumni  and  parent  relations, 
Goshen  (Ind.)  College. 

Luke  Gascho,  executive  director, 
Merry  Lea  Environmental 
Learning  Center,  Goshen 
(Ind.)  College. 

Janelle  Martin,  chapter  rela- 
tions coordinator,  Mennonite 


Economic  Development  Asso- 
ciates, Waterloo,  Ont. 
Lyle  Miller,  interim  director  of 
public  relations,  Goshen  (Ind.) 
College. 

Byron  Rempel-Burkholder,  edi- 
torial director,  Faith  &  Life 
Press,  Newton,  Kan. 

Mark  Weidner,  vice  president 
for  administration  and  ad- 
vancement, Associated  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminary, 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

Cora  Brown  was  licensed  at 
Church  Without  Walls,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  on  Apr.  13. 

Gerald  Garber,  Ronald  Nis- 
wander,  and  Tom  Tippett 
were  licensed  at  Stutsman- 
ville  Chapel,  Harbor  Springs, 
Mich.,  in  March  for  Kairos 
Prison  Ministry. 

Gerald  Good  ended  his  position 
as  lead  pastor  at  Sunnyside 
Mennonite  Church,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  on  June  30.  He  still  over- 
sees Emma  Mennonite  and 
Shore  Mennonite. 

Craig  Lambright  ended  pastor- 
ates at  Naubinway  (Mich.) 
Mennonite  Church  and  Rex- 
ton  Mennonite  Church, 
Naubinway,  on  June  29. 

Paul  Leichty  ended  a  pastorate 
at  First  Mennonite  Church, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  on  June  30. 

Amzie  Yoder  finished  his  posi- 
tion as  pastor  of  Faith  Men- 
nonite Church,  Goshen,  Ind., 
on  Aug.  1. 

•  Missionary  transitions: 

Edgar  and  Ethel  Yoke  Metzler 
have  extended  their  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions  term 
with  United  Mission  to  Nepal 
until  May  1998. 

Dan  and  Margaret  Spare  and 
their  two  children  recently  re- 
turned from  Nepal  after  10 
years  as  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  workers. 

•  Coming  events: 

Quilting  for  Sunshine  exhibit, 
Toledo,  Ohio,  Aug.  29-Sept. 
28.  Preview  of  quilts  to  be 
auctioned  at  the  Sunshine 
Foundation,  Inc.,  annual 
bazaar  and  quilt  auction  on 
Oct.  17-18.  Contact:  419  865- 
0251. 

12th  Annual  Coun  try  Day,  spon- 
sored by  the  auxiliary  of 
Menno  Haven,  Inc.,  Cham- 
bersburg,  Pa.,  Sept.  6.  In- 
cludes auction,  classic  car 
show,  and  chicken  barbeque. 
Contact:  717  263-8545. 

50th  anniversary  homecoming, 
Salem  Ridge  Mennonite 
Church,  Greencastle,  Pa., 
Sept.  14.  Contact:  717  597- 
8426. 

Maple  Lawn  Fall  Fest  97,  Maple 
Lawn  Homes,  Eureka,  111., 


Sept.  20.  Includes  pancake 
and  sausage  breakfast,  bake 
sale,  and  auction.  Contact: 
Dale  Miller,  309  467-2337. 
Women's  Fall  Fellowship,  Lan- 
disville  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church,  Sept  20.  Jewel  Show- 
alter  will  speak  on  "These 
Things  Take  Time:  Develop- 
ing Our  Spiritual  Selves."  In- 
cludes workshops  and  wor- 
ship. Sponsored  by  Lancaster 
Conference  Mennonite  Wom- 
en (formerly  WMSC).  Reser- 
vations required  by  Sept.  15. 
Contact:  Judy  Yoder,  717  664- 
2445  or  Reba  Sharp,  717  665- 
3789. 

Weekend  seminars,  Eastern 
Mennonite  Seminary,  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.,  Sept.  26-27,  Oct. 
24-25,  and  Oct.  31-Nov.  1. 
"The  Holy  Spirit  and  a  Revi- 
talized Church"  by  Myron 
Augsburger  will  be  held  Sept. 
26-27  and  Oct.  31-Nov.  1. 
"Death,  Grief,  and  Your 
Church  Community"  by  John 
R.  Martin  will  be  held  Oct.  24- 
25.  Seminary  credit  available. 
Contact:  540  432-4260. 

100-year  anniversary  celebra- 
tion, Kinzer  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church,  Nov.  22-23.  Includes 
bus  tour,  slides,  and  guest 
speakers  Noah  Hershey  and 
John  Ruth.  Contact:  717  569- 
7790. 

School  for  Leadership  Training, 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary, 
Jan.  19-22,  1998.  "The  Ties 
That  Bind:  Building  Health 
Leader-Congregation  Rela- 
tionships" is  the  theme. 
Speakers  include  David  Augs- 
burger, Sue  Clemmer  Steiner, 
Leslie  Francisco,  and  John  L. 
Ruth.  Contact:  540  432-4260. 

•  New  books: 

A  Door  of  Hope:  Spiritual  Con- 
flict in  Pastoral  Ministry  by 
Robert  Thornton  Henderson 
is  based  on  conversations  with 
pastors  about  spiritual  forces. 
Available  from  Herald  Press, 
800  245-7894. 

Images  of  the  Church  in  Mission 
by  John  Driver  is  a  study  of  12 
biblical  images  for  under- 
standing the  church.  Images 
of  the  church  will  determine 
what  the  church  will  become. 
Driver  claims.  Images  he  ex- 
plores include  pilgrimage, 
God's  new  order,  peoplehood, 
and  transformation.  Available 
from  Herald  Press,  800  245- 
7894. 

•  New  resources: 

Faith  for  the  Journey:  Youth  Ex- 
plore the  Confession  of  Faith 
is  a  new  senior  high  curricu- 
lum piece  by  Ann  Weber 
Becker,  based  on  the  most  re- 
cent Mennonite  confession  of 
faith.  Divided  into  26  lessons, 
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Blankets  for  war  victims.  Bukovu,  Congo  (MCC) — This 
elderly  Congolese  man  and  some  65  other  residents  of  Pro- 
vivi,  a  locally  started  hospice  for  the  elderly,  were  among 
those  who  received  Mennonite  Central  Committee  (MCC)- 
donated  blankets  in  May.  "The  blankets  are  giving  a  little 
well-deserved  comfort  to  some  forgotten  and  abandoned 
people,"  says  MCC  volunteer  Krista  Rigalo. 

In  the  fall  of  1996,  as  civil  war  began  sweeping  across 

Zaire  (now  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Con- 
go), MCC  appealed  for 
blankets  for  war  vic- 
tims. MCC  supporters 
responded  generously 
with  nearly  33,000 
blankets.  The  MCC-do- 
nated  blankets  went  to 
various  people  in  need, 
including  members  of 
Bukavu  Mennonite 
Church.  The  church, 
planted  about  a  year 
ago,  survived  the  war 
and  is  growing;  it  now 
has  some  100  members. 

"These  blankets  are 
cherished  for  two  rea- 
sons: they  respond  to 
dearly  felt  need,  and 
they  come  from  Men- 
nonites  in  North  Amer- 
ica," relates  Rigalo. 


the  curriculum  is  intended  as 
an  elective  study  for  youth 
Sunday  school  or  baptism 
preparation  classes.  Available 
from  Faith  &  Life  Press,  800 
743-2484. 

The  Dawn  Will  Break:  Table  De- 
votions for  Advent  by  Rose 
Mary  Stutzman  is  a  40-page 
booklet  designed  for  family 
worship  services.  Includes 
daily  Bible  readings,  related 
Bible  stories,  songs,  questions 
for  reflection,  and  an  Advent 
calendar.  Available  from  Her- 
ald Press,  800  245-7894. 

Peace  resources  such  as  family 
peace  devotions,  book  wraps, 
book  marks,  costumes,  coop- 
erative games,  and  brochures 
are  available  for  education 
within  and  without  the  con- 
gregation. Contact:  Peace  and 
Justice  Committee  of  the 
Mennonite  Church,  330  683- 
6844. 

•  Job  openings: 

Accountant-information  system 
administrator,  Choice  Books, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  Responsi- 
bilities include  managing  cen- 
tral office  accounting  system, 
training  distributor  account- 
ing staff,  developing  wide 


area  network,  and  financial 
budgeting  and  planning. 
Qualifications  include  ac- 
counting and  computer  sys- 
tems experience,  accounting 
or  computer  information  de- 
gree, and  technical  and  orga- 
nizational skills.  Contact: 
John  Bomberger,  540  434- 
1827. 

Controller,  Sharing  Programs  of 
the  Lancaster  Mennonite 
Conference,  Inc.,  Lancaster, 
Pa.  Responsibilities  include 
overseeing  financial  activities 
like  financial  reporting,  bud- 
gets, and  investments.  Quali- 
fications include  3-5  years  of 
management  accounting  ex- 
perience. Contact:  Glen  Hos- 
tetler,  Sharing  Programs,  PO 
Box  10367,  Lancaster,  PA 
17605-0367. 

Degree  completion  admissions 
coordinator,  Goshen  (Ind.) 
College.  Responsibilities  in- 
clude developing  recruiting 
strategies,  working  with  pro- 
spective students,  and  plan- 
ning orientation  and  registra- 
tion. Qualifications  include 
college  degree;  graduate  de- 
gree and  prior  experience  in 
marketing,  recruiting,  or 
adult  education  preferred. 


Contact:  Paul  Keim,  academic 
dean,  219  535-7503. 

Degree  completion  program  as- 
sistant director.  Responsi- 
bilities include  marketing  de- 
partmental programs  and 
working  with  students  to  plan 
completion  of  degrees.  Quali- 
fications include  college  de- 
gree; graduate  degree  and 
prior  experience  in  marketing 
or  adult  education  preferred. 
Contact:  Paul  Keim,  academic 
dean,  219  535-7503. 

Director  of  Christian  education, 
Plains  Mennonite  Church, 
Hatfield,  Pa.  Part-time  posi- 
tion has  emphasis  on  children 
and  youth.  Send  resume  or  in- 
quiry to  Plains  Mennonite 
Church,  c/o  Search  Commit- 
tee, 50  W.  Orvilla  Rd.,  Hat- 
field, PA  19440 

Director  of  nursing,  Menno 
Haven,  Inc.,  Chambersburg, 
Pa.  Qualifications  include  cur- 
rent Pa.  RN  license  with  mini- 
mum of  3-5  years  of  nursing 
management  experience  in  a 
long-term  care  facility.  Send 
resume  to  Director  of  Human 
Resources,  Menno  Haven, 
Inc.,  1427  Philadelphia  Ave., 
Chambersburg,  PA  17201. 

Elementary  physical  education 
teacher,  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Chris- 
tian School.  Contact:  Jean 
Martin,  941  371-6481,  ext. 
230. 

Evangelism  and  church  devel- 
opment consultant  /  coordi- 
nator, Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.  Re- 
sponsibilities include  facilitat- 
ing new  and  urban  church  de- 
velopment in  North  America 
and  leading  staff  to  build  mis- 
sion awareness,  vision,  and 
partnerships.  Qualifications 
include  abilities  as  team 
leader  and  participant  and 
willingness  to  travel;  cross- 
cultural  experience  or  second 
language  fluency  helpful. 
Contact:  Rachel  Stoltzfus,  219 
294-7523. 

Haiti  director,  Foundation  for 
International  Development 
Assistance,  Waterloo,  Ont. 
Qualifications  include  skills 
in  administration,  leadership, 
and  writing.  Based  in  Port-au- 
Prince.  Send  resume  and 
three  references  to  FIDA,  122 
King  Street  S.,  Waterloo,  ON 
N2J  1P5. 

Middle  school  science  teacher, 
Shalom  Christian  Academy, 
Chambersburg,  Pa.  Contact: 
717  375-2223. 

Resident  assistant  couple,  Vir- 
ginia Mennonite  Retirement 
Community,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.  Live-in  weeknight  or 
weekend  on-call  position. 
Qualifications  include  high 
school  diploma  or  equivalent, 
ability  to  assist  in  emergen- 


cies and  handle  responsibili- 
ties, and  enjoyment  of  older- 
adults.  Includes  rent-free 
apartment,  utilities,  tele- 
phone, and  partial  healthcare 
benefits.  Contact:  540  564- 
3400. 

Service  assignments,  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  These  po- 
sitions are  available  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.:  research-min- 
istry assistant,  administrative 
assistant,  and  m  inistry  coordi- 
nator, all  at  Prison  Fellow- 
ship; computer  consultant,  Re- 
liacom;  staff  coordinator, 
Keepers  of  the  Treasures;  out- 
reach-education adminis- 
trative assistant,  National  In- 
terreligious  Service  Board  for 
Conscientious  Objectors;  and 
outreach-development  assis- 
tant, National  Campaign  for  a 
Peace  Tax  Fund.  Contact: 
MCC  Personnel  Services,  717 
859-1151  in  U.S.  or  MCC 
Canada  Human  Resources, 
204  261-6381  in  Canada. 

Site  manager  couple,  Drift 
Creek  Camp,  Ore.  Responsi- 
bilities include  cleaning, 
building  maintenance,  and 
guest  services.  Voluntary  ser- 
vice position  includes  housing, 
insurance,  and  negotiable  liv- 
ing allowance.  Contact:  Ron 
Sears,  541  996-4276. 

•  Change  of  address: 

Etril  and  Wilma  Leinbach,  1801 
Greencroft  Blvd.,  Apt.  228, 
Goshen, IN  46526. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Belmont,  Elkhart,  Ind.:  Andy 
Epp. 

Bonneyville,  Bristol,  Ind.: 

Amanda  Hayes,  Brent  Hayes, 
Maureen  Hayes,  Marsena 
Holsopple,  and  Hannah 
Livengood. 
Clinton  Brick,  Goshen,  Ind.: 
Andrew  Kauffman  and  Mark 
Linn. 

Community,  Lancaster,  Pa.: 

Donna  Walton,  Verna  Miller, 
Coretta  Franz-Eby,  Rich 
Franz-Eby.  Jose  Borrero,  and 
Lucyann  Boll-Borrero. 

East  Union,  Kalona,  Iowa: 
Laurie  Droll. 

First  of  New  Bremen,  Low- 
ville,  N.Y.:  Timothy  Roggie, 
Renee  Roggie,  and  Darlene 
Hunkins. 

Friendship,  Bedford  Heights, 
Ohio:  Jackie  Benham. 

Germantown,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.:  Anne  Blackwood. 

Gingrich,  Lebanon,  Pa.: 
Marta  Frey,  Bradley  Hoover, 
Joshua  Martin,  Jesse  Nolen. 
and  Tricia  Kreiser. 

Holly  Grove,  Westover,  Md.: 
Roberto  Dagen.  Bonnie  En- 
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right,  Mary  Glover,  Katie 
Good,  Sarah  Harding,  Becky 
Noble,  Gail  Parsons,  Larry 
Parsons,  Jessica  Walter, 
Bessie  Baker,  Wilmer  Dagen, 
Miriam  Dagen,  Ruby  Dorsey, 
Chris  Eby,  Joe  Guerrero, 
Martha  Guerrero,  Tom  Leef, 
Barbara  Miller,  Daniel  Miller, 
Rachel  Miller,  and  Tommy 
Miller. 

Hopewell,  Kouts,  Ind.:  Blake 

Gingerich. 
Menno,  Ritzville,  Wash.: 

Mark  Claassen,  Jerry  Dyck 
Jr.,  Aaron  Reimer,  Jason 
Reimer,  Eric  Reimer,  Pete 
Franz,  Simon  Tedrow,  and 
Maria  Tedrow. 

Mount  Clinton,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.:  Derek  King,  Mar- 
tin King,  John  Lucas,  Aaron 
McDorman,  and  Benjamin 
McDorman. 

Park  View,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.:  Tanya  Charles  Shenk, 
Ron  Helmuth,  Elena  Helmuth, 
Ben  Buckwalter,  Brian  Diener, 
Hans  Harman,  Todd  Stoltzfus, 
Laura  Helmuth,  Keri  Kauff- 
man,  Grete  Horst,  Rachel 
Glick,  and  Adam  Maust. 

Salford,  Harleysville,  Pa.: 
Glen  and  Rose  Martin,  Louise 
Cowell,  Bradley  Scott  Landis, 
and  Rodney  Martin. 

Stirling  Avenue,  Kitchener, 
Ont.:  Anna  Isaac,  Emily  Nighs- 
wander,  and  Chris  Buhler. 

Witmer  Heights,  Lancaster, 
Pa.:  Mike  Conrad. 


BIRTHS 


Boshart,  Karla  Rennau  and 
Craig,  Wood  River,  Neb., 
Daniel  Craig  (fourth  child), 
June  3. 

Collinson,  Linda  Carter  and 
Fraser,  Atwood,  Ont.,  Taylor 
Maree  (first  child),  June  3. 

Eby,  Coretta  Franz  and 
Richard  S.,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
(twins)  Justine  Corinne 
Franz  and  Adam  Isaiah 
Franz  (first  and  second  chil- 
dren), July  3. 

Edenfield,  Lisa  Hackman  and 
Brad,  Saint  Petersburg,  Fla., 
David  James  (first  child),  July 
26. 

Frederick,  Amy  Kelley  and 
Tom,  Telford,  Pa.,  Brandon 
John  (third  child),  July  18. 

Hildebrand,  Laurie  Buhr  and 
Mark,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Jacob 
MacKenzie  (first  child),  July 
10. 

Holsapple,  Wanda  Nesselrodl 
and  Jeff,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Joshua  Clay  (second  child), 
July  19. 

Hoover,  Carol  Craft  and  Keith, 
Schwenksville,  Pa.,  Hannah 
Marie  (fifth  child),  July  1. 


Landis,  Gwendolyn  Peachey 
and  Dwight,  Annville,  Pa., 
Jacob  Gregory  (second  child). 
Mar.  29. 

Leaman,  Lori  Hostetler  and 
James,  Nairobi,  Kenya,  Kayla 
Marie  (second  child),  July  19. 

Loepp-Thiessen,  Ingrid  Loepp 
and  Jim  Thiessen,  New  Ham- 
burg, Ont.,  Joanna  Christine 
(third  child),  June  25. 

Miller,  Lisa  Borup  and  Orlin, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Makenzie  Evan 
Borup  (fourth  child),  July  13. 

Pickard,  Renea  Hershberger 
and  Jeremy,  Kalona,  Iowa, 
Abigal  Joy  (first  child),  July  31. 

Raber,  Michelle  and  Josh, 
Millersburg,  Ohio,  Jacob  Jere- 
miah (second  child),  May  28. 

Reed,  Nora  Weldy  and  Chris, 
Mishawaka,  Ind.,  Kiersten 
Leile  (first  child),  July  31. 

Rumatchik,  Nina  Khailo  and 
Vassiliy,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Iliaya 
William  (second  child),  June  25. 

Schwartz,  Jodi  Heeter  and  Cort- 
ney,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Ben 
Alan  (second  child),  July  8. 

Smucker,  Rhonda  Hochstetler 
and  Todd,  Goshen,  Ind., 
Madison  Rae  (second  child), 
July  12. 

Steckly,  Nancy  Stuckey  and 
Blane,  Milford,  Neb.,  Vanessa 
Ravae  (fifth  child),  July  19. 

Virkler,  Caroline  Roes  and 
Dale,  Lowville,  N.Y.,  Gregory 
Daniel  (second  child),  July  13. 

Whitehead,  Dawna  and  James 
A.,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Michael 
David  (first  child),  June  16. 

Wyse  Gehman,  Carmen  Wyse 
and  Wayne  Gehman,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  Christian 
(first  child),  July  27. 

Yoder,  Pamela  Nyce  and  Rod- 
ney, Landisville,  Pa.,  Bryce 
David  (second  child),  July  17. 


MARRIAGES 


Alderfer-Regener:  Patrick 
Troy  Alderfer,  Oley,  Pa. 
(Blooming  Glen),  and  Dawn 
M.  Regener,  Gap,  Pa.  (Sandy 
Hill),  July  19,  by  Truman  H. 
Brunk. 

Bennett-Landes:  Jana  Ben- 
nett, Harrisonburg,  Va.  (Bap- 
tist), and  Philip  Landes,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  (Harrison- 
burg), July  26,  by  Beryl 
Jantzi. 

Bongardner-Kauffman:  C. 

Rodney  Bongardner,  Annville, 
Pa.  (Gingrich),  and  Melissa 
Kauffman,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
(Gingrich),  July  12,  by  Roy 
Bender. 

Booher-Hoover:  Traeln  Booher, 
Aurora,  Colo.  (Huber),  and 
David  Hoover,  New  Carlisle, 
Ohio  (Huber),  May  31,  by  Pearl 
Hoover. 


Bowman-Zinc:  Blossom  Bow- 
man, Kitchener,  Ont.  (First), 
and  Allen  Zinc,  Elmira,  Ont. 
(Lutheran),  July  5,  by  Dan 
Epp-Tiessen. 

Cahle-Sprunger:  Carolyn 
Cable,  Goshen,  Ind.  (Clinton 
Brick),  and  James  Sprunger, 
Goshen,  Ind.  (Silverwood), 
May  17,  by  Ron  Kennel  and 
Steve  Slagle. 

Cole-Schmucker:  Kevin  Cole, 
Chicago,  111.  (Clinton  Brick), 
and  Lorraine  Schmucker, 
Syracuse,  Ind.  (North  Main 
Street),  July  19,  by  Ken  Bon- 
treger. 

Couch-Whalen:  Bus  Couch, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  (Belmont),  and 
Janet  Whalen,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
June  21,  by  Duane  Beck. 

Good-Payto:  Andy  Good,  Dal- 
ton,  Ohio  (Kidron),  and  Kara 
Payto,  July  25,  by  Bill  Det- 
weiler. 

Kooker-Peifer:  Jennifer  L. 
Kooker,  Christiana,  Pa.  (East 
Chestnut  Street),  and  Eric  T. 
Peifer,  Hagerstown,  Md.  (He- 
bron), July  26,  by  Glen  Roth 
and  Emanuel  Martin. 

Lambright-Schwartz:  Daryle 
Lambright,  Shipshewana, 
Ind.  (Belmont),  and  Jo 
Schwartz,  Middlebury,  Ind. 
(Belmont),  June  28,  by  Phil 
Mininger. 

Marmer-Medina:  Mel  Marmer, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  (German- 
town),  and  Monica  Medina, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  (German- 
town),  June  22,  by  Marianne 
Mellinger. 

Reedy-Shenk:  Kevin  Reedy, 
Lititz,  Pa.,  and  Janet  Shenk, 
Strasburg,  Pa.  (Witmer 
Heights),  July  20,  by  Roy 
Bender. 

Schrock-Watterson:  Homer 
Schrock,  Hollsopple,  Pa. 
(Thomas),  and  Debbie  Watter- 
son,  Cochranville,  Pa.  (Ridge- 
view),  July  5,  by  Darrel 
Schrock. 

Schwartzentruber-Wright: 
Murray  Schwartzentruber, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  and  Mary 
Wright,  Kitchener,  Ont.  (First), 
June  29,  by  Rudy  Baergen. 

Shenk-Weadick:  Darlene 
Shenk  (Walnut  Hill),  and 
Michael  Weadick,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  July  19,  by  Steve  Thomas. 

Weber-Wideman:  J.  Mark 
Weber,  Waterloo,  Ont.  (Stir- 
ling Ave.),  and  Sherrilee 
Wideman,  Waterloo,  Ont. 
(Hawkesville),  June  21,  by 
David  Ringer. 


DEATHS 


Bearinger,  Melvin  Earl,  86, 

Cambridge,  Ont.  Born:  July  17, 
1910,   Waterloo,   Ont.,  to 


Ephraim  and  Annie  Shantz 
Bearinger.  Died:  June  29, 
1997,  Cambridge,  Ont.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Joanne 
Durst,  Robert,  Sharon  Cooper, 
Janet  Buchholtz,  Douglas,  Be- 
verely;  brothers  and  sisters: 
Howard,  Willard,  Reta,  Beulah 
Weber,  Mabel  Martin,  Aleda 
Stanburg,  Olive  Brubacher,  Vi- 
olet Pitts:  11  grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Margaret 
Ruby  Bearinger  (wife).  Funeral 
and  burial:  July  3,  Erb  Street 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Renee 
Sauder  and  Doug  Snyder. 
Burkholder,  J.  Harold,  84, 
Goshen,  Ind.  Born:  Aug.  8, 
1912,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  to  Henry 
and  Mary  Seitz  Burkholder. 
Died:  July  16,  1997,  Goshen, 
Ind.  Survivors — wife:  Gladys 
Schertz  Burkholder;  son:  John 
S.;  brother  and  sisters:  J. 
Lawrence,  Evelyn  Kreider, 
Verna  Troyer;  2  grandchil- 
dren, 2  great-grandchildren. 
Funeral:  July  19,  College 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Ellis 
Croyle  and  Nancy  Kauff- 
mann.  Burial:  Violett  Ceme- 
tery. 

Culp,  Ivan  Ray,  87,  Elkhart, 
Ind.  Born:  Feb.  14,  1910,  Elk- 
hart County,  Ind.,  to  Ezra  and 
Magdelena  Billman  Culp. 
Died:  Mar.  19,  1997,  Elkhart, 
Ind.  Survivors — wife:  Hazel 
Perry  Culp;  children:  Donna 
Thompson,  Ivan  R.  Jr.,  Marlin 
J.;  4  grandchildren.  Congrega- 
tional membership:  Prairie 
Street  Mennonite  Church.  Fu- 
neral: Mar.  22,  Hartzler- 
Guternuth-Inman  Funeral 
Home,  by  Russell  Krabill. 
Burial:  Olive  Cemetery. 

Drudge,  Mildred  B.  Shoemak- 
er, 79,  Goshen,  Ind.  Born: 
Sept.  12,  1917,  Dakota,  111.,  to 
Arthur  and  Lucy  Engel  Shoe- 
maker. Died:  July  10,  1997, 
Goshen,  Ind.  Survivors — hus- 
band: Walter  Drudge;  daugh- 
ters: Carolyn  Strnad.  Myrna 
DeAgostino,  Judy  Engel; 
brothers:  Eugene,  Donald,  and 
Kenneth  Shoemaker.  Funeral: 
July  14,  College  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Nancy  Kauffmann 
and  Ellis  Croyle.  Burial:  Vio- 
lett Cemetery. 

Hershberger,  Clara  Hooley, 
100,  Goshen.  Ind.  Born:  July 
22,  1896,  LaGrange  County, 
Ind.,  to  Simon  P.  and  Martha 
Eash  Hooley.  Died:  July  15, 
1997,  Goshen,  Ind.  Sur- 
vivors— son:  Paul;  brother 
and  sister:  George  Hooley, 
Florence  Kurtz;  5  grandchil- 
dren, 6  great-grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Guy  Hersh- 
berger (husband),  Elizabeth 
Bauman  (daughter),  and 
James,  Philip,  and  John 
(sons).  Funeral:  July  19,  Col- 
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lege  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Nancy  Kauffmann  and  Mil- 
lard C.  Lind.  Burial:  Prairie 
Street  Cemetery. 

Hostetler,  Elizabeth  Burk- 
holder,  89,  Smithville,  Ohio. 
Born:  Mar.  30,  1908,  Smith- 
ville, Ohio,  to  Amos  and 
Emma  Yoder  Burkholder. 
Died:  July  15,  1997,  Orrville, 
Ohio.  Survivors — children: 
Ellen  Sprunger,  Charles;  5 
grandchildren,  2  great-grand- 
children. Predeceased  by: 
Loyal  Hostetler  (husband). 
Funeral  and  burial:  July  18, 
Oak  Grove  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Norma  Duerksen. 

King,  Anna  Mary  Roth,  96, 
West  Liberty,  Ohio.  Born: 
Feb.  26,  1901,  West  Liberty, 
Ohio,  to  Benedict  and  Nancy 
Hartzler  Roth.  Died:  July  17, 
1997,  West  Liberty,  Ohio. 
Survivors  —  daughter: 
Martha;  stepchildren:  Mar- 
garet Hornbeck,  Eldon  King; 
23  stepgrandchildren,  52  step- 
great-grandchildren,  12  step- 
great-great-grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Nelson  King 
(husband)  and  Martin  Luther 
(son).  Funeral  and  burial: 
July  20,  South  Union  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Randy  Re- 
minder. 

Miller,  Ida  B.  Kauffman,  81, 

LaJunta,  Colo.  Born:  June  25, 
1916,  Minot,  N.D.,  to  Joseph 
and  Agnes  Andrews  Kauff- 
man. Died:  July  7,  1997,  La- 
Junta,  Colo.  Survivors — hus- 
band: Lewis  Miller;  children: 
Lorna  Sterner,  Adrian;  broth- 
ers and  sisters:  Jesse,  Alvin, 
and  Clarence  Kauffman,  Zola 
Irwin,  Alice  Lewis;  3  step- 
grandchildren.  Congregation- 
al membership:  East  Hol- 
brook  Mennonite  Church.  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  July  10, 
Fairview  Cemetery,  by 
Michael  Yeakey  and  Merritt 
Welty. 

Miller,  Jennis  Norene  Hersh- 
berger, 61,  Kalona,  Iowa. 
Born:  Feb.  24,  1936,  Kalona, 
Iowa,  to  Samuel  W.  and  Cora 
Brenneman  Hershberger. 
Died:  July  25,  1997,  Kalona, 
Iowa.  Survivors — husband: 
Ervin  J.  Miller;  children: 
Randy,  LaMar,  Byron,  Lola 
McAndrew,  Coletta  Bon- 
trager,  Janette  Miller;  brother 
and  sister:  Sam  Hershberger, 
Ardith  Ropp;  15  grandchil- 
dren. Funeral  and  burial:  July 
29,  East  Union  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Jay  Miller  and 
Noah  Helmuth. 

Nitzsche,  Dan,  101,  Beemer, 
Neb.  Born:  Jan.  11,  1896, 
Fulda,  Minn.,  to  Julius  and 
Barbara  Oswald  Nitzsche. 
Died:  July  12,  1997,  Beemer, 
Neb.  Survivors — children:  Del- 


mar,  Ruth  Coffman,  Edna 
Zook,  Fern  Hooley;  brother  and 
sisters:  Elmer,  Clara  Roth,  Lil- 
lian Erb;  23  grandchildren,  50 
great-grandchildren,  5  great- 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Emma  Birky 
Nitzsche  (wife)  and  William 
(son).  Funeral:  July  16,  Beemer 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Roger 
Hazen  and  Wayne  Nitzsche. 
Burial:  Beemer  Cemetery. 

Ressler,  Grace  B.  Vining,  89, 
Orrville,  Ohio.  Born:  Jan.  5, 
1908,  McKees  Rocks,  Pa.,  to 
Horace  Elvin  and  Lula  Rebec- 
ca Harvey  Vining.  Died:  July 
20,  1997,  Orrville,  Ohio,  of  a 
stroke.  Survivors — stepdaugh- 
ter: Carol  Botkin;  10  step- 
grandchildren,  9  stepgreat- 
grandchildren.  Predeceased 
by:  George  A.  Ressler  (second 
husband)  and  Oscar  Amstutz 
(first  husband).  Congregation- 
al membership:  Martins  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral:  July 
23,  Gresser  Funeral  Home,  by 
Randy  Murray.  Burial:  Crown 
Hill  Cemetery. 

Schrock,  JoAnn  Erb,  63, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  Born:  Oct.  1, 
1933,  Beemer,  Neb.,  to  Omar 
and  Mary  Ann  Roth  Erb.  Died: 
July  17,  1997,  Goshen,  Ind. 
Survivors — children:  Anna 
Holt,  Pamela  Todd,  John  L.; 
mother;  brother  and  sisters: 
Paul,  Arlene,  and  Linda  Erb, 
Donna  McKelvey,  Ruby  Van 
Amburg,  Dorothy  Kingsley, 
Lola  Rosenberger,  Margy 
Wendorf;  4  grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  John  D. 
Schrock  (husband).  Funeral 
and  burial:  July  20,  Sugar 
Creek  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Roger  Farmer  and  Ruben 
Chupp.  Memorial  service:  July 
22,  Prairie  Street  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Daniel  Z.  Miller. 

Schweitzer,  Gladys  Schlegel, 
87,  Milford,  Neb.  Born:  Apr. 
15,  1910,  Milford,  Neb.,  to 
William  and  Sarah  Stutzman 
Schlegel.  Died:  July  27,  1997, 
Crete,  Neb.,  of  congestive 
heart  failure.  Survivors — 
daughter:  Darlene  Hershberg- 
er; sister:  Esther  Oswald;  7 
grandchildren,  18  great- 
grandchildren, 6  great-great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Harry  E.  Schweitzer  (hus- 
band) and  Robert  (son).  Fu- 
neral: July  30,  Beth-El  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  John  C. 
King  and  Dale  Oswald.  Burial: 
Milford  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Shank,  Robert  Franklin,  74, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  Born:  Oct. 

12,  1922,  Rockingham  Coun- 
ty, Va.,  to  Daniel  G.  and  Irene 
Heatwole  Shank.  Died:  July 

13,  1997,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
of  a  heart  attack.  Survivors — 
wife:  Helen  Rhodes  Shank; 


daughter:  Delores  Ann  Lakes; 
brother  and  sisters:  Orvin, 
Norma  Deputy,  Evelyn  Heat- 
wole, Dorothy  Showalter;  one 
grandchild.  Congregational 
membership:  Harrisonburg 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
and  burial:  July  16,  Weavers 
Mennonite  Church,  by 
Samuel  R.  Janzen  and  Beryl 
Jantzi. 

Shoup,  Owen  E.,  66,  South 
Bend,  Ind.  Born:  Feb.  23, 
1931, Orrville,  Ohio,  to  Allen 
and  LeNora  Rothe  Shoup. 
Died:  July  21,  1997,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  of  cancer.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Eleanor  David- 
hizar  Shoup;  son:  Steven; 
brothers  and  sister:  Ira, 
Arthur,  Harry,  Walter,  Roy, 
Ethel  Miller;  2  grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Michael  (in- 
fant son).  Memorial  service: 
July  25,  Kern  Road  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  David  and 
Janice  Yordy  Sutter  and 
Andre  Gingerich  Stoner.  Buri- 
al: Olive  (West)  Cemetery. 

Smoker,  Mary  Ann  LTmble, 
70,  Ronks,  Pa.  Born:  Feb.  6, 
1927,  Atglen,  Pa.,  to  John  G. 
and  Ada  Kauffman  Umble. 
Died:  July  16,  1997,  Ronks, 
Pa.,  of  cancer.  Survivors — 
husband:  Vernon  D.  Smoker; 
children:  Wanda  Creeger, 
Rose  Olsen,  Ronald,  Paul, 
Dan,  Barbara  Dolinger, 
Glenn,  Timothy;  brothers  and 
sister:  Leon,  John,  Leroy,  and 
Samuel  Umble,  Ada  Ruth 
Lapp;  18  grandchildren.  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  July  21,  Par- 
adise Mennonite  Church,  by 
Mark  Leaman,  Robert  Zook, 
and  Clarence  Neff. 

Steiner,  Lee,  69,  Goshen,  Ind. 
Born:  Mar.  25,  1928,  Kidron, 
Ohio,  to  Homer  and  Bertha 
Zurcher  Steiner.  Died:  July  8, 
1997,  Elkhart,  Ind.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Vera  R.  Kauff- 
man Steiner;  children:  Rhoda 
Mininger,  Debra  Fetzer, 
Terry,  Roger,  Phillip,  Samuel, 
Eugene;  brothers  and  sisters: 
Elno,  George,  Marion,  Roy, 
Kenneth,  Clayton,  Viola 
Kuhns,  Dorothy  Miller, 
Norma  Jean  Eberly;  17  grand- 
children. Funeral:  July  12, 
College  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Nancy  Kauffmann  and  Ellis 
Croyle.  Burial:  Elkhart 
Prairie  Cemetery. 

Troyer,  Charles  Franklin,  95, 
Richardson,  Tex.  Born:  Jan. 
31,  1902,  Kalona,  Iowa,  to 
Abraham  and  Anna  Maria 
Mueller  Troyer.  Died:  July  18, 
1997,  Richardson,  Tex.  Sur- 
vivors— sons:  Carl,  Ray,  Cor- 
lyn,  Milton;  brothers  and  sis- 
ter: Raymond,  Willis,  Orval, 
Dorothy  Martin;  9  grandchil- 
dren, 14  great-grandchildren. 


Predeceased  by:  Mildred  E. 
Zuercher  Troyer  ( wife).  '  'on 
gregational  membership: 
Bayshore  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  and  burial:  July  22, 
Lower  Deer  Creek  Mennonite 
Church,  by  George  Hansen 
and  Dean  Swartzendruber. 

Trussel,  Heather  Marie,  10, 
Graymont,  111.  Born:  Sept.  26, 
1986,  Danville,  111.,  to  Frank 
and  Joyce  Winters  Trussel. 
Died:  July  11,  1997,  Flana- 
gan, 111.,  of  injuries  from  being 
hit  by  a  truck.  Survivors — fos- 
terparents:  Paul  and  Linda 
Stalter;  brothers:  Christopher 
Winders,  Francis  and  Jesse 
Trussel;  foster  brothers  and 
sisters:  David  and  Mark  Stal- 
ter, Rosemary  Bakewell, 
Sarah  Krominga.  Funeral: 
July  15,  Waldo  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Lester  Zook  and 
Edwin  Stalter.  Burial:  Oak 
Hill  Cemetery. 

Vannoy,  Vyral  E.  Miller,  80, 
Souderton,  Pa.  Born:  July  7, 
1917,  Milford,  Neb.,  to  John 
and  Lena  Hauder  Miller. 
Died:  July  15,  1997,  Souder- 
ton, Pa.  Survivors — children: 
Sharon  Winter,  Kent  A., 
David  L.,  John  R.,  Brian  L.; 
brothers:  Earl  and  Roland 
Miller;  8  grandchildren.  Pre- 
deceased by:  DeWard  B.  Van- 
noy (husband).  Funeral:  July 
21,  Souderton  Mennonite 
Homes  Chapel,  by  James  C. 
Longacre  and  John  L.  Ruth. 
Burial:  Salford  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Wenger,  Donald  A.,  75,  Akron, 
Pa.  Born:  June  27,  1922,  Mar- 
ion, Ohio,  to  William  and 
Mary  Shantz  Wenger.  Died: 
July  1,  1997,  Akron,  Pa.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Feme  Lehman 
Wenger;  daughter:  Carol  A. 
Earle,  brothers  and  sisters: 
Eldon,  Kenneth,  Marion, 
Hazel  Lehman,  Mary  Eliza- 
beth Carpenter,  Ruth  Stick- 
rod;  2  grandchildren.  Funeral: 
July  3,  Gilead  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Glenn  Martin  and 
Murray  Krabill.  Burial:  Maple 
Grove  Cemetery. 

Whitehead,  Muriel  Elizabeth 
Parmelee,  77,  Cambridge. 
Ont.  Born:  Dec.  26,  1919, 
Elmira,  N.Y.,  to  George  and 
Grace  Knapp  Parmelee.  Died: 
June  22,  1997,  Cambridge, 
Ont.,  of  an  aneurysm  on  the 
brain.  Survivors — husband: 
Donald  Whitehead;  children: 
Anne  Elizabeth  Andrew,  Gor- 
don Lee,  James  Arthur;  sis- 
ters: Norma  Utter,  Grace 
Travis,  Carol  Morrison:  4 
grandchildren,  one  great- 
grandchild. Memorial  service: 
July  12,  Stirling  Avenue  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Carrie  E. 
Harder.  Cremated. 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


From  Gospel  Herald  to  The  Mennonite 


It  is  now  official.  Gospel  Herald  will  discon- 
tinue publication  with  the  Jan.  27,  1998,  issue 
to  be  merged  with  The  Mennonite,  the  periodi- 
cal of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  (GC).  The  first  issue  of  a  new  maga- 
zine— also  to  be  called  The  Mennonite — will 
likely  be  published  on  Feb.  3,  1998. 

The  final  step  in  the  approval  process  came 
at  approximately  11:00  a.m.  on  Sat.,  Aug.  2, 
when  the  delegates  to  Mennonite  General 
Assembly  in  Orlando,  Fla.,  said  "yes"  to  a 
periodical  merger  proposal  by  86  percent.  Four 
weeks  previously,  in  a  special  session,  GC 
delegates  had  said  the  same  thing  by  a  96 
percent  vote.  These  groups  were  two  of  seven 
that  had  to  give  approval  to  the  recommenda- 
tion at  some  point  in  the  process. 

The  merger  of  Gospel  Herald  and  The  Men- 
nonite has  been  a  long  time  coming.  I  still 
remember  the  first  meeting  of  the  Integration 
Exploration  Committee  that  I  attended  in 
September  1990.  Even  though  I  had  not  yet 
become  editor  of  Gospel  Herald  (that  would 
happen  a  month  later),  I  still  know  the  knot 
that  came  in  my  stomach  when  at  that  meeting 
the  IEC  used  a  new  periodical  as  a  prime 
example  of  what  would  happen  in  merger. 

That  knot  kept  growing  for  those  of  us  who 
worked  on  both  publications  through  the  next 
six  years  as  integration  talks  progressed — and 
a  new  publication  continued  to  head  the  list  of 
the  benefits  of  merger.  Last  February,  however, 
for  me  the  knot  changed  to  disbelief,  joy,  and 
apprehension  when  a  Periodicals  Integration 
Committee  asked  me  to  head  up  the  new  maga- 
zine. I  was  also  painfully  aware  that  the  re- 
quest compounded  the  knots  for  my  colleagues 
editing  the  current  The  Mennonite. 

We're  looking  at  ways  to  unravel  those  knots. 
Meanwhile,  I'll  be  taking  a  leave  from  my 
duties  as  Gospel  Herald  editor  from  Sept.  1, 
1997,  through  Jan.  31,  1998,  to  plan  the  new 
publication.  My  assignment:  to  have  the  first 
issue  ready  to  go  by  February  1998. 

That's  a  daunting  task,  to  say  the  least.  There 
is  no  way  I  can  do  it  alone.  Your  prayers  for  this 
work  would  be  particularly  appreciated  during 
the  next  five  months.  Your  feedback  would  also 
be  helpful  on  questions  such  as  these: 


•  What  now  appears  in  Gospel  Herald  that 
you  can't  do  without? 

•  Knowing  that  when  two  publications 
merge,  something's  got  to  go,  what  would  you 
be  willing  to  give  up? 

•  How  often  should  the  new  magazine,  The 
Mennonite,  be  published?  Every  week?  Every 
other  week? 

•  What  ideas  do  you  have  for  a  new  periodi- 
cal for  an  integrated  denomination? 

Send  your  answers — and  any  other  comments 
you  might  have — to  The  Mennonite  (new),  616 
Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683.  E-mail: 
Lorne°/omph@mcimail.com. 

These  are  days  of  change  for  our  church.  Al- 
ready merger  has  brought  one  ministerial 
leadership  list  and  a  new  organization — Men- 
nonite Women.  The  next  change  will  be  a  pub- 
lication that  will  attempt  to  keep  you  informed 
about  our  new  church. 

The  Mennonite  will  be  new  and  different.  But 
it  will  also  continue  Gospel  Herald's  tradition  of 
informing,  inspiring,  analyzing,  and  dialoguing. 
How  this  will  all  come  together  will  be  the  un- 
folding mystery  of  the  next  five  months. — jlp 

Meanwhile,  back  in  the  office 

Gospel  Herald  will  continue  on  its  weekly 
schedule  from  September  through  January 
(though  we  do  take  off  the  week  of  Dec.  2). 
Valerie  Weaver  has  agreed  to  take  on  the  task 
of  managing  editor  for  these  five  months. 

We  have  been  fortunate  to  find  someone  to 
help  Valerie  in  her  work.  Jessica  King,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  will  serve  as  Gospel  Herald's  assis- 
tant editor  from  September  through  January.  A 
graduate  of  Eastern  Mennonite  University, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jessica  spent  the  past  year 
in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  participating  in  PULSE 
(Pittsburgh  Urban  Leadership  Service  Expe- 
rience). She  is  a  member  of  the  Forest  Hills 
Mennonite  Church,  Leola,  Pa. 

Jessica  began  her  work  with  us  on  August  18. 
With  just  two  days  in  the  office  (as  I  write  this), 
I  already  know  Jessica  will  help  make  the  next 
five  months  an  invigorating  adventure.  This 
will  be  a  good  way  to  end  Gospel  Herald.  And  to 
begin  the  new  The  Mennonite. — jlp 
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In  forests,  caves,  and  barns: 

Worshiping  with 
the  early  Anabaptists 

Anabaptists  in  the  16th  and  17th  cen- 
turies worshiped  despite  their  fear  of 
persecution,  because  worship  gave  them 
the  collective  spiritual  energy  to  survive. 


no  one  knows  much  about  early  Anabap- 
tist worship.  Because  we  have  few  pri- 
mary sources,  the  actual,  routine  wor- 
ship of  our  spiritual  forebears  remains  some- 
what of  a  mystery.  What  we  do  know,  however, 
■■■■■■^■■■■^■^■□■■■■■■■■M        reveals  a  people  committed  to  gathering  for 
To  avoid  arrest,  early  Anabaptists  worshiped  wher-        worship  though  their  lives  were  in  danger,  who 
ever  they  could  find  a  hidden  place — in  forests,  wrote  hymns  based  on  Scripture  and  experi- 

barns,  caves,  and  mills.  Their  lengthy  (sometimes  ence,  who  prayed  with  fervor,  and  who  placed 

all-night)  services  were  marked  by  singing,  sermons       emphasis  on  both  sermons  and  sermon  re- 
and  sermon  response,  and  extemporaneous  prayers.        sponse  from  the  congregation 

Testimony  at  court  trials  of  Anabaptists  and 

  routine  reports  of  state  church  visitors 

a  t  oo  r at  mrjrn  Tao^  throughout  the  16th  century  open  small  win- 
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  dows  onto  the  worship  practices  01  rank-and- 
file  Anabaptists.  One  finds  at  most  bits  and 
Jim  S.  Amstutz:  pieces  of  information,  only  rarely  a  description 
Eating  breakfast  of  an  entire  worship  service.  The  latter  come 

with  Mennonite  soldiers  6     primarily  from  the  Anabaptists'  enemies:  those 

who  sneaked  into  Anabaptist  worship  settings 
Mennonite  worker  seeks  undetected  to  spy  on  these  illegal  gatherings 

peace  in  Northern  Ireland   9     and  report  them  to  state  authorities. 

One  of  the  most  thorough  reports  was  in 
Virginia  pastors  receive  1576  from  Elias  Schad,  a  Lutheran  vicar  at  Old 

church  planting  award   10     St.  Peters  in  Strasbourg  and  a  teacher  of 
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Hebrew.  Schad  was  com- 
mitted to  eliminating  "sec- 
tarians" from  Strasbourg  ter- 
ritories. He  and  his  co-work- 
ers were  so  successful  that  by 
the  end  of  the  century,  one  ac- 
count says  that  "no  sectarians  re- 
mained in  Strasbourg." 

In  his  1576  report  of  Anabaptist  wor- 
ship, Schad  writes,  "When  I  learned  from  trust 
worthy  people  that  Anabaptists  from  many 
places  were  coming  here  under  the  pretext  of 
attending  the  Strasbourg  Fair  and  were  going 
to  have  a  meeting  in  a  forest,  as  often  hap- 
pened, on  St.  Ulrich's  night  [July  4],  I  and 
several  others,  13  in  all,  dressed  in  wanderers' 
clothing  and  left  the  town  when  the  gates  were 
about  to  be  closed  for  the  night.  One  by  one  we 
followed  some  Anabaptists  and  came  upon  two 
women,  who,  assuming  us  to  be  visiting  broth- 
ers, helped  us  find  the  paths  and  by-ways  as 
well  as  with  their  watchwords  helped  us  to 
pass  their  guards  posted  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Eckbolsheim  Forest." 


Schad  writes  that  people  gathered  in  small 
clusters  while  leaders  moved  from  group  to 
group,  perhaps  checking  whether  all 
present  were  sympathizers.  Once  that  was  con- 
cluded, the  group  moved  deeper  into  the  forest. 

One  can't  expect  an  extremely  accurate 
account  from  a  person  seeking  to  eradicate 
those  being  observed;  that's  one  of  the  fears 
about  the  few  records  we  have  about  Anabap- 
tist worship.  We  also  must  understand  that 
Anabaptists  were  springing  up  in  various  parts 
of  Europe  in  the  16th  century,  and  not  all 
strains  developed  the  same  forms  of  worship. 
Our  findings  here  are  based  primarily  on 
several  published  and  unpublished  archival 
sources  covering  the  Alsace,  the  Duchy  of 
Wiirttemberg,  the  imperial  cities  of  Esslingen 
and  Augsburg,  several  principalities  in  central 
Germany,  and  Switzerland. 

The  Anabaptists  continued  to  gather  for 
worship,  in  spite  of  threats  against  their  lives. 
For  many  decades  in  the  16th  century  and  into 
the  early  17th  century,  they  were  persecuted  by 
sister  Protestant  and  Catholic  believers.  While 
their  movement  included  thousands  of  adher- 
ents throughout  the  16th  century,  estimates 
are  that  in  about  100  years,  some  2,000  Ana- 
baptist were  killed  at  the  hands  of  Catholic  and 
Protestant  governments. 

To  avoid  persecution,  the  Anabaptists  wor- 
shiped in  forests,  as  in  the  Schad  account,  or  in 
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caves,  barns,  or  mills — 
wherever  they  could  find  a 
hidden  place.  Only  one 
Anabaptist  meetinghouse 
was  built  in  the  16th 
century,  and  that  was  in  West 
Prussia  in  1590.  A  few  groups 
bought  and  refurbished  the  inte- 
riors of  buildings  like  warehouses,  but 
they  were  forbidden  to  make  the  exteriors  look 
like  conventional  churches — even  into  the  19th 
century  in  some  areas.  We  shouldn't  be  sur- 
prised about  the  Anabaptists  not  having  sym- 
bols or  sculptures  or  stained  glass  windows  in 
their  meetinghouses.  Most  of  them  didn't  even 
have  meetinghouses,  and  they  got  used  to  the 
simplicity  of  natural  surroundings. 

The  Anabaptists  circulated  notes  among 
themselves  about  when  and  where  their  secret 
worship  meetings  would  take  place.  They,  like 
the  slaves  in  colonial  America  in  later  centu- 
ries, worshiped  in  fear.  They  worshiped  none- 
theless, because  such  corporate  religious  prac- 
tices gave  them  the  collective  social  and  spiri- 
tual energy  they  needed  to  survive. 

When  Anabaptists  worshiped  in  larger  groups, 
the  central  element  was  preaching  to  explain  the 
Scripture.  The  services  included  prayers  and 
hymns,  and  participants  also  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  on  the  sermon.  Then  they 
ate  a  light  meal  together,  sometimes  baptized 
candidates,  and  discussed  major  issues  such  as 
who  among  the  ministers  or  readers  would  be 
the  presiding  elder.  Smaller,  more  frequent 
meetings,  with  possibly  five  to  10  people  pres- 
ent, included  Scripture  readings,  interpretation, 
and  prayer,  but  perhaps  less  singing  than  at 
larger,  more  secluded  gatherings. 


A: 


lthough  some  Anabaptists  purportedly 
wished  to  exclude  singing  entirely  from 
I  worship  services,  there  is  evidence  of 
singing  from  Anabaptism's  earliest  days.  This 
wasn't  the  four-part  harmony  that  many  Men- 
nonite  groups  are  now  known  for,  but  there  was 
singing.  At  a  public  execution  in  1527,  the  Ana- 
baptists sang,  in  Latin,  Luther's  hymn  "Veni, 
Creator,  Spiritus"  (Come,  Creator  Spirit). 

In  1535  a  number  of  Anabaptists  were  ar- 
rested while  worshiping  in  an  old  mill,  500 
yards  outside  of  a  village  in  what  is  now  east 
Germany.  They  were  caught  because  townsfolk 
heard  them  singing  hymns,  one  of  them  being 
the  German  hymn  "Komm,  Heilige  Geist," 
(Come,  Holy  Spirit).  Singing  was  a  dangerous 
act,  because  it  drew  attention  to  the  wor- 
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shipers;  for  that  reason  it  was  avoided  in  some 
settings. 

Anabaptists  also  were  a  part  of  the  tremen- 
dous burst  of  hymn- writing  energy  of  the  16th 
century.  About  6,000  new  hymns  were  written 
in  this  first  century  of  the  Reformation  by 
Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Anabaptists,  a 
symbol  of  the  explosive  religious  vitality  of  the 
era.  The  Reformed  were  singing  the  Psalms, 
and  the  Lutherans  wrote  full-blown  hymns. 
The  first  Anabaptist  Dutch  hymnal  was  pub- 
lished in  1562,  and  the  nucleus  of  the  Ausbund, 
which  the  Amish  still  use  today,  was  published 
in  1564.  Scholars  have  been  able  to  identify  at 
least  130  Anabaptist  hymnwriters. 

The  Anabaptists  put  to  verse  various  ac- 
counts of  martyrdom,  Scripture,  and 
other  material,  much  of  it  of  a  moral- 
izing nature.  The  Anabaptist  hymns  included 
very  little  praise  to  God.  Today  the  Amish 
continue  the  tradition  of  singing  number  131  in 
the  Ausbund  at  every  service.  It  begins  with  a 
short  praise  to  God  for  the  goodness  God  has 
shown  so  graciously  in  bringing  the  worshipers 
together  to  admonish  them. 

Forms  of  prayer  are  even  more  difficult  to 
identify  in  the  scanty  Anabaptist  sources,  even 
though  Martyrs  Mirror  includes  a  number  of 
prayers.  The  recent  Praying  with  the  Anabap- 
tists (Faith  &  Life  Press,  1994)  likewise  high- 
lights particular  prayers  of  our  ancestors. 

Elias  Schad,  in  his  1576  account  of  the  Ana- 
baptist worship  service  he  secretly  attended, 
claimed  that  after  the  Eckbolsheim  Forest  ser- 
mons, Brother  Peter  [Walter]  asked  the 
gathered  believers  to  pray.  He  writes:  "There- 
upon they  scattered,  all  knelt,  each  usually 
before  an  oak  tree  as  if  he  were  worshiping  it. 
The  prayer  lasted  at  least  a  good  fifteen 
minutes,  perhaps  closer  to  thirty.  There  was  a 
great  audible  murmuring  as  if  a  nest  of  hornets 
were  swarming;  they  waved  their  arms  and 
beat  their  breasts  almost  like  priests  when  they 
read  the  mass.  .  .  .  They  never  raised  their 
heads  and  they  sighed  and  groaned  and 
moaned  like  a  tired  old  horse  pulling  a  cart  or 
wagon." 

The  melodrama  is  doubtful,  but  a  1545  ac- 
count of  another  all-night  worship  service  in 
the  same  forest  mentions  a  prayer  time  that 
begins  with  moaning,  sighing,  and  no  words  at 
first.  That  description  says  the  group  held 
special  prayers  for  those  in  the  fellowship  and 
in  other  regions  of  the  Anabaptist  world. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  Anabaptists 
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prayed  the  Lord's  Prayer,  although  much  of 
their  praying  was  apparently  extemporaneous. 
They  didn't  use  prayer  books  in  the  early  de- 
cades of  Anabaptism,  and  much  of  their  prayer 
was  silent. 

Anabaptist  preaching,  just  as  that  of  other 
16th-century  reforming  groups,  became  the 
center  of  the  worship  service  (in  contrast  to  the 
eucharist  in  mass).  According  to  Elias  Schad's 
account,  Brother  Peter  opened  the  meeting, 
producing  "his  soiled  New  Testament  in  the 
Swiss  translation  [Froschauer]  and  read  a 
passage  from  an  epistle."  Then,  the  account 
continues,  "The  others  did  likewise,  and  although 
they  all  put  on  spectacles  [they]  still  could  not 
read  well  in  that  feeble  light,  [and]  it  was  a 
laborious  and  not  very  edifying  process.  The 
Sermons,  each  of  which  lasted  about  fifteen 
minutes,  seemed  to  me  to  have  as  much  power  as 
if  chopped  straw  had  been  sprinkled  over  them." 

Nearly  every  early  Anabaptist  sermon  in- 
cluded something  about  repenting  of  one's  sins 
and  the  grace  of  God  in  Jesus  to  forgive.  Schad 
says  the  sermons  he  heard  were  about  the  Fall, 
about  how  our  forebears  had  eaten  sour  grapes 
and  set  their  children's  teeth  on  edge,  and 
about  the  suffering  of  Christ  who  redeemed 
them.  "They  emphasized  especially  that  they 
should  thank  God  for  choosing  them  out  of  the 
world,  for  they  were  not  in  the  world."  (Here 
Schad  adds  his  own  humor:  "they  were  truly 
not  in  the  world  but  in  the  forest.") 

Schad  also  notes  that  during  the  preaching, 
some  stood,  some  leaned  against  trees,  some 
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some  r\3^eJ  or  even, 
slept*  deeply*  Someoue 
wa\s  ayppoirvfeJ  \o  wajtc 
fkrougk  ike  crow 
skaylce  H>e  sleepers  s\r>J 
sa^y*  Vv4ytce  up9 


were  seated,  some  were  lying  face  down,  some 
were  napping,  and  some  were  even  in  a  deep 
sleep.  Someone  was  appointed  to  walk  through 
the  crowd  to  shake  them  and  say,  "Get  up, 
brother,"  or  "Wake  up,  brother,"  or  "Hear  the 
word  of  the  Lord!"  At  such  worship  services, 
the  initial  sermon  sometimes  lasted  three 
hours,  with  the  second  (and  sometimes  third) 
sermons  being  much  shorter.  Because  it  was 
the  middle  of  the  night,  and  because  attenders 
weren't  able  to  get  back  into  town  until  after 
the  gate  reopened  at  6  a.m.,  it  was  expected 
that  some  would  sleep  during  the  service. 

There  is  evidence  that  by  the  second 
Louring  hatf  °f  the  16th  century,  when 

w  *  .  Anabaptists  were  still  a  young 

I  Ne  preayGNmg^  movement,  they  were  using 

the  Gospels  far  more  than 
the  Epistles  or  the  Old 
Testament,  quoting  them 
more  regularly.  They  did 
use  the  Old  Testament 
when  preaching  about 
salvation  history,  as  the 
Old  Order  Amish  do  now. 
From  the  Gospels,  the  Ana- 
baptists were  most  likely  to 
choose  Matthew,  then  Luke,  and 
maybe  some  chapters  from  John; 
they  rarely  used  Mark.  This  scriptural 
usage  was  true  at  least  for  the  Swiss  and  South 
German  Anabaptists  but  perhaps  not  as  true 
for  the  Dutch,  who  were  more  acculturated  and 
went  more  with  the  trend  of  the  Reformed 
Church. 

The  preaching  tended  to  be  admonition 
style.  In  court  records,  when  Anabap- 
tists were  asked  why  they  joined  the 
movement,  they  said  they'd  heard  someone 
preaching.  When  asked  what  they  had  heard 
being  preached,  they  often  noted  that  they  had 
heard  about  sin  and  repentance.  Sin,  repen- 
tance, and  an  admonition  to  live  a  good  Chris- 
tian life  were  fundamental  themes.  Schad 
makes  reference  to  the  Anabaptists'  pharisaic 
piety,  the  notion  that  they  were  the  best  of  all 
Christians.  It  is  true  that  in  the  early  years 
they  may  have  said  this  about  themselves. 
However,  between  1550  and  1750,  they  were 
cited  by  others  as  the  best  of  all  Christians, 
though  they  themselves  said  little  to  nothing 
on  the  point. 

Anabaptists  were  known  to  live  moral,  up- 
right lives,  and  they  developed  a  reputation  for 
being  people  of  integrity  and  clean  living.  Early 


Wofker! 


The  flowers  appear  on  the 
earth;  the  time  of  singing  has 
come,  and  the  voice  of  the 
turtledove  is  heard  in  our  land. 
The  fig  tree  puts  forth  its  figs, 
and  the  vines  are  in  blossom. 
—The  Song  of  Solomon  2:12 
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READERS  SAY 


We  want  to  correct  a  wrong  im- 
pression left  by  the  report  in 
the  July  29  Gospel  Herald  on 
the  discussion  by  delegates  to  the 
Conference  of  Mennonites  in  Canada 
concerning  the  proposal  for  a  feder- 
ation of  Mennonite  colleges  in  Winni- 
peg. The  report  carried  a  quotation 
which  said  that  at  Bethel  and  Bluff- 
ton,  undergraduate  theology  was 
"sidelined."  That  comment  is  incorrect. 
Although  our  four-year,  liberal  arts 
colleges  do  not  have  the  full  Bible  and 
theology  curriculum  offered  by  a  Bible 
college,  Bible  and  theology  have  not 
gotten  sidelined  at  Bluffton  and  Beth- 
el. At  both  our  schools,  every  student 
is  required  to  take  biblical  studies  and 
theology  regardless  of  his  or  her 
major.  The  same  is  true  for  other 
liberal  arts  Mennonite  colleges. 
J.  Denny  Weaver 
Phil  Stoltzfus 

With  regard  to  a  name  for  a 
merged  church:  I  have  a  let- 
down feeling  that  we  would 
stick  with  the  same  old  name,  "Men- 
nonite." This  is  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  in  our  church  history;  why  not 
have  a  new  name  to  identify  this 
period?  It  would  come  in  handy  down 
the  road  a  few  years  when  referring  to 
a  certain  time  in  the  past  of  our 
church.  What  about  "New  Menno- 
nite"? 

Then  again,  I  always  envied  those 
churches  with  good  biblical  names 
such  as  Brethren  and  Baptists.  Our 
church  is  named  after  a  man  nobody 
knows  without  an  explanation.  Could 
we  do  both  and  call  ourselves  "Menno 
Christians"? 

I  realize  this  is  a  little  late,  but  I 
thought  surely  someone  would  come 
up  with  a  better  name  than  simply 
"Mennonite." 

Virginia  Krabill 

Smithville,  Ohio 

I enjoyed  the  July  15  editorial, 
Some  Religions  Are  Practiced 
Seven  Days  a  Week.  I  do  have  a 
question,  however:  why  are  you  still 
reading  Bicycling  magazine?  At  your 
age!  All  those  young,  sleek  bodies  and 
advertisements  aimed  at  the  ultimate 
athlete  leave  me  feeling  discouraged.  I 
gave  up  bicycling  magazines  until  I 
discovered  Adventure  Cycling  maga- 
zine. Now  here  is  my  type  of  reading. 
There  are  no  Gatorade  ads  promoting 


athletic  devotion  as  a  religion:  only  old 
men  and  women  (some  younger  ones 
too)  enjoying  their  adventures  on  bi- 
cycles. Take  the  plunge  today;  con- 
sider switching  bicycling  magazines. 
You'll  feel  better  about  yourself  and 
your  hobby. 

Larry  Hauder 

Boise,  Idaho 

Thanks  for  the  exceptional  article 
by  David  Stevens,  The  Earth  is 
More  to  God  Than  Scenery 
for  Humans  (July  22).  It  relates  well 
to  an  article  in  the  Mar.  7,  1995  issue: 
So  What  If  Hundreds  of  Species 
Disappear  Each  Day?  by  Leonard 
Nolt.  Any  Christian  who  reads  these 
articles  should  become  a  nonviolent 
environmentalist  unless  he  or  she  is 
'hooked'  already.  People  might  need  to 
read  both  articles  to  be  convinced  that 
they  should  start  working  peacefully 
with  the  environment. 
Dwight  E.  Wratchford 
Martinsburg,  W.Va. 

Thank  you  for  the  refreshing 
editorial  At  the  Borderland  of 
Language  ("The  Last  Word," 
Aug.  5).  Your  scriptural  examples  of 
references  to  God  as  other-than-male- 
gender  appear  to  be  well-founded.  It  is 
interesting  to  think  of  the  new  birth  in 
the  image  of  a  "mothering  God  who 
enables  us  to  be  born  again."  Since 
God  is  spirit,  it  seems  natural  to  pic- 
ture our  God  as  having  the  attributes 
of  both  genders  and  not  limited  to  just 
male.  Even  so,  our  understanding  of 
God  will  always  be  limited  on  this 
earth — "we  see  through  a  glass  dark- 
ly." But  for  me,  it  is  enlightening  to 
think  of  God  in  terms  of  more  than 
Father,  Master,  or  King  (male  ter- 
minology). I  like  the  imagery,  for 
example,  of  a  supportive,  nurturing 
God  who  desires  to  gather  her 
children  under  her  wings  as  a  hen 
gathers  her  brood. 

I  think  we  as  a  constituency  are 
indeed  fortunate  to  have  articles  like 
this  in  our  church  periodical  which 
can  stimulate  our  thinking  and  give  us 
new  perspectives.  I  hope  that  we  as 
readers  will  always  honor  the  efforts 
of  our  editorial  team  as  you  continue 
to  challenge  us  with  new  issues  and 
ideas. 

Edwin  G.  Moyer 
Quakertown,  Pa. 


Traditional  narrowly  focused 
opposition  to  the  death  penalty 
cannot  heal  the  "Mean  World 
Syndrome"  ("The  Last  Word,"  June 
17).  George  Gerbner  is  just  plain 
wrong  in  attempting  to  use  TV  vio- 
lence as  a  scapegoat  for  increased 
public  support  for  the  death  penalty. 
Today's  TV  violence  is  just  a  symptom 
of  something  as  old  as  the  human 
race — the  potential  for  evil  in  every 
human  being. 

A  major  reason  for  growing  public 
acceptance  of  the  death  penalty  is 
that  the  "Doctor  Panglosses"  of  our 
age  (including  the  Atlantic  Monthly) 
have  totally  failed  to  deliver  the 
promised  "best  of  all  possible  worlds." 
People  long  to  return  to  a  simpler  age 
when  right  was  right  and  wrong  was 
promptly  and  severely  punished.  If 
Christian  opposition  to  the  death 
penalty  is  to  have  credibility,  it  must 
not  be  intertwined  with  the  philoso- 
phy of  "Dr.  Pangloss."  One  key  obliga- 
tion of  a  just  society  is  to  protect  the 
weak  and  defenseless  from  the  brutal 
and  rapacious.  If  this  is  taken  as  the 
starting  point  for  a  Christian  re- 
sponse to  criminal  behavior,  where 
might  it  lead?  I  am  afraid  that  an 
unwillingness  to  hold  the  brutal  and 
rapacious  accountable  for  their  ac- 
tions leads  to  an  eagerness  to  excuse 
the  inexcusable  and  accept  the  un- 
acceptable. 

I  agree  with  the  sanctity  of  life,  but 
how  does  one  celebrate  the  sanctity  of 
life  that  has  been  cruelly  and  untimely 
extinguished?  I  have  no  answer,  but  I 
believe  that  death  penalty  opposition 
must  acknowledge  this  dilemma  or 
risk  becoming  irrelevant. 
John  Eby 
Pennsville,  N.J. 

Allow  Us  to  Find  a  Way  that 
Honors  Life  and  Embraces 
Death  (July  29):  This  was  a 
very  timely  article  for  me,  having 
just  witnessed  my  father's  95th 
birthday  and  also  having  numerous 
aunts  and  uncles  experiencing  "lack 
of  life"  at  our  local  "Pleasant  Plains." 
Since  the  ultimate  goal  of  all  be- 
lievers is  a  life  in  heaven,  should  not 
the  right  to  death  be  of  equal  impor- 
tance as  right  to  life?  I  commend  Ted 
Koontz  on  his  very  well-written 
article. 

Duane  S.  Stutzman 
Goshen,  Ind. 
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Making  the  circle  a  little  wider: 

Eating  breakfast  with  Mennonite  soldiers 


While  the  church  finds  it  impossible  to  bless 
military  experience,  we  dare  not  condemn 
people's  memories.  We  can  name  our  peace 
position  while  still  listening  to  others. 


by  Jim  S.  Amstutz 


"For  the  first  five  years,  I  thought  I  was  the  only 
one  with  military  service  experience." 
— Charlie 

On  June  29,  1996,  11  men  gathered 
around  breakfast  tables  in  the  fellowship 
hall  at  West  Swamp  Mennonite  Church 
in  Quakertown,  Pa.  All  were  members  of  the 
church  I  pastor,  and  all  had  military  experience 
except  for  me. 

After  the  meal  I  asked  the  men  to  share  what 
branch  of  the  military  they  served  with  and  any 
experiences  they  felt  comfortable  sharing.  It 
didn't  take  long  for  me  to  realize  that  this  was 
the  primary  agenda  for  the  morning.  Some  had 
seen  combat  in  World  War  II.  Louie  had  been  a 
prisoner  of  war  for  a  time.  Sharing  was  difficult 
for  him,  and  he  confessed  that  his  wife  didn't 
even  know  some  of  these  stories. 

Many  of  the  men  had  married  into  the  church 
or  were  new  to  the  Mennonite  faith.  Others  had 
grown  up  Mennonite  and  for  many  different 
reasons  joined  the  military.  Russell,  who  grew 
up  in  a  sister  congregation,  says  he  learned 
more  about  conscientious  objection  from  the 
military  than  he  did  from  his  home  church. 
"The  peace  position  was  never  taught  at  my 
church.  When  I  said  I  was  Mennonite  in  basic 
training  they  said,  'Oh,  you're  a  CO!'  " 

We  held  a  second  breakfast  on  Feb.  15,  1997. 
Several  who  had  not  been  able  to  attend  the 
first  meeting  were  present,  and  all  14  invited 
were  there.  Those  new  to  the  group  were 
invited  to  share  from  their  experiences  as  they 
felt  comfortable.  I  gave  a  brief  report  from  the 
Mennonite  consultation  on  the  military  and 
church  membership  on  Nov.  15-16,  1996,  in 
Chicago.  I  was  on  the  planning  committee  and 
one  of  the  presenters.  I  told  those  at  the  break- 
fast that  the  wider  church  is  struggling  with 
the  issue  of  members  in  the  military  in  light  of 
evangelism  and  integration. 

Hank,  a  veteran  of  the  Korean  conflict  and 


one  of  our  deacons,  then  shared  from  the 
"Agreeing  and  Disagreeing  in  Love"  document 
passed  at  Wichita  '95.  He  also  read  from  the  ar- 
ticle on  peace  from  the  Confession  of  Faith  in  a 
Mennonite  Perspective  and  said  that  it  would  be 
wrong  for  the  church  to  make  the  peace  position 
a  test  of  membership.  Tim,  also  a  deacon  and  in 
the  army  reserves,  then  shared  a  three-step 
process  of  understanding: 

1.  We  agree  that  the  biblical  peace  position 
and  nonparticipation  in  the  military  is  the 
position  of  the  Mennonite  Church  (as  per  the 
confession)  and  of  West  Swamp  Mennonite 
Church,  since  we  have  adopted  the  confession 
as  our  doctrinal  statement. 

2.  We  agree  that  this  is  the  position  that  will 
be  taught  and  preached  at  West  Swamp. 

3.  We  agree  that  those  who  do  not  hold  this 
position  will  agree  not  to  teach  against  it. 

I  was  deeply  moved  by  the  level  of  conviction 
that  Hank  and  Tim  showed  in  sharing  this  in- 
formation. I'm  convinced  the  West  Swamp 
veterans  could  hear  this  information  better 
from  them  than  from  me. 

What  can  we  learn  from  members  of  Menno- 
nite churches  who  have  military  experience?  I 
learned  much  from  the  men  at  these  breakfast 
meetings,  including: 

Sharing  memories  is  important.  The  break- 
J     fast  forum  gave  voice  to  untold  stories  and 

some  dangerous  memories.  While  the 
church  finds  it  impossible  to  bless  military 
experience,  we  dare  not  condemn  people's  mem- 
ories. We  must  create  a  safe  place  to  remember 
in  the  context  of  Christian  community.  There  is 
also  a  clear  demarcation  between  the  World 
War  II  vets  and  those  from  more  recent  con- 
flicts. "We  are  not  the  bad  guys!"  declared  Jim, 
who  is  convinced  that  the  nuclear  bombing  of 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  saved  his  life.  On  the 
other  hand,  John,  a  Vietnam  vet,  says  he  would 
do  "whatever  it  takes"  to  keep  his  two  sons  out 
of  war.  Memories  shape  and  define  our 
worldview. 

Gatherings  like  these  put  faces  to  the 
\?  issue.  Tony  Campolo  writes,  "Most 

preachers  do  their  best  preaching  when 
they  condemn  sins  of  people  who  do  not  attend 
church"  (Is  Jesus  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat? 
And  14  Other  Polarizing  Issues,  1995).  Facing 
the  music  of  members  in  the  military  means 
being  a  pastor  to  these  members  while  being 
true  to  my  calling  and  personal  beliefs. 
I  shared  at  the  first  meeting  that  I  sought 
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conscientious  objector  status  in  the  early  1970s 
but  was  never  called.  I  also  served  with  Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee  U.S.  Peace  Section  for 
four  years  as  director  of  draft  counselor  training 
and  peace  education.  The  members  of  my  congre- 
gation knew  where  I  stood  through  sermons  and 
teachings,  but  I  had  never  heard  their  point  of 
view.  Listening  is  a  basic  part  of  pastoral  care. 

These  meetings  show  me  what  being 
£  "strong  on  the  issue  and  soft  on  the 

people"  means.  I  may  have  to  concede  that 
for  some  of  these  members  embracing  the 
biblical  peace  position  is  a  remote  and  distant 
possibility.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Spirit  works 
in  mysterious  ways.  One  of  my  goals  was  to 
make  sure  we  were  still  hearing  each  other.  I 
think  that  was  accomplished.  We  were  able  to 
name  the  center  of  our  faith  perspective  on 
peace  without  building  fences.  This  has  been 
called  the  "magnet"  approach  of  faith  and 
practice.  Hank  and  Tim  called  for  clear  under- 
standing and  greater  faithfulness  even  if  we 
disagree. 

Not  all  military  experiences  are  negative. 
Very  few  of  the  West  Swamp  vets  were  put 
in  a  position  of  handling  weapons  or  taking 
human  life.  That  they  were  part  of  the  overall 
war  effort  was  not  in  dispute,  but  they  were 
quick  to  point  out  that  their  military  experience 
matured  them,  broadened  their  world,  and 
tempered  their  faith.  Hank  told  how  he  helped 
MCC  distribute  food  in  Korea  while  in  uniform. 
Olin  remembers  talking  with  a  German 
prisoner  of  war  who  said  he  didn't  want  to  fight 
and  kill  anyone  either.  Much  of  military  life  is 
routine,  even  boring.  Can  we  respect  the  posi- 
tive outcomes  of  something  we  fundamentally 
disagree  with? 

This  gathering,  in  part,  explains  our 
struggle  with  other  church  discipline 
issues.  West  Swamp,  like  many  churches 
today,  finds  it  difficult  to  talk  about  sin,  failure, 
and  falling  short  of  God's  intentions.  We  have 
wrestled  with  numerous  issues  outside  the 
boundaries  of  our  core  beliefs  and  yet  find 
personal  accountability  nearly  impossible.  We 
fear  alienation,  confrontation,  and  making 
people  feel  uncomfortable.  The  breakfasts  have 
given  us  a  model  of  relational  theology  that 
doesn't  compromise  our  doctrine.  The  veterans 
know  where  the  boundaries  are  and  seem  ready 
to  respect  them.  Ernie  expressed  a  sentiment 
shared  by  many:  "I  wouldn't  choose  to  go  into 


the  military  again  given  the  choice,  but  I 
wouldn't  be  the  same  person  without  it." 

There  are  plans  for  a  third  breakfast  gather- 
ing. Tim  suggested  we  invite  the  conscientious 
objectors  at  West  Swamp  to  have  breakfast 
with  the  veterans  group.  I  sense  God's  leading 
in  that  suggestion.  Charlie  discovered  he  was 
not  alone  as  a  Mennonite  soldier  at  West 
Swamp.  We  hope  we  can  make  that  circle  a 
little  wider  with  Christ  as  our  center. 

Jim  S.  Amstutz  is  pastor  of  West  Swamp  Men- 
nonite Church,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


Genetic  Facts 


Outside,  a  privately  bold  woman 

solid  from  picking  cherries  high  in  the  orchard, 

lets  her  head  fall  back,  fighting  the  August  sun 

while  the  sticky  juice  traces  her  arm 

dripping  off  at  the  elbow 

where  the  flies  wait. 

She  would  never  say 

that  sweat  smears  her  eyes, 

stinging,  and  the  stench  of  rotten  fruit, 

overripe  under  her  ladder  oozes  up 

on  the  heat  like  compost. 

Inside,  she  slaves  over  zwiebach  dough, 

punching  with  her  fists,  the  years  of  hardened  silence. 

practiced  at  squeezing  her  fingers. 

She  stretches  the  skin  tight  across  the  top 

like  a  water  blister,  cuts  it  off, 

unwelcomed  growth  nipped  just  in  time, 

and  pressed  on  the  thin  pan.  The  next 

is  smaller  and  attached  on  top  of  the  first 

that  waits  on  the  cold  metal. 

In  the  oven,  the  butter  crackles. 

Out,  they  are  coaxed  to  come  clean 

off  the  sheet  by  Oma's  greased  fingertips, 

immune  to  the  heat. 

I  know  you  don't  want  to  be  her, 
that  woman,  too  large, 
stuck  in  a  dress  that  confines 
the  voice  of  her  thoughts  never  found. 
I  know  you  don't  want  to  look  like  her, 
but  you  do.  Your  round  face 
and  blue  eyes  extend  the  legacy, 
another  generation. 

— Sharon  Fransen 
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Anabaptist  sermons  often  included  stories 
about  the  results  of  being  good  to  inspire  others 
also  to  be  like  Jesus.  This  was  partly  because 
not  all  participants  in  worship  were  yet  com- 
mitted members.  This  was  not  just  "preaching 
to  the  choir."  It  also  was  quite  effective  in  the 
16th-century  context.  The  humanist  and  Greek 
scholar  Erasmus  had  accused  the  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  somewhat  unfairly,  of  not  being 
moral.  There  was  a  large  middle  ground  of 
people,  whose  intellectual  leader  was  Erasmus, 
who  were  attracted  to  this  moral  preaching. 


What  is  most  distinctive  about  Ana- 
baptist worship  (distinctive  from 
surrounding  Catholic  or  Protestant 
groups)  is  related  to  preaching. 

Among  the  Anabaptists  a  democra- 
tization began  to  happen  in  the 
preaching  moment.  As  the  Schad      Pk  L 
account  makes  clear,  after  the 
several  sermons,  others  present 
were  encouraged  to  speak. 

Schad  says  Brother  Peter 
called  out  in  a  loud  voice: 
"Now,  dear  brothers,  you 
have  heard  and  understood 
the  Word  of  God  and  have 
prayed  earnestly.  If  there  is 
anyone  among  you  who  has 
not  quite  understood,  he  should 
come  here  and  we  will  instruct  FK 
him!  Or,  if  the  Spirit  of  God  reveals 
anything  to  someone  to  edify  the 
brethren,  let  him  come  here  and  we  will  hear 
him  in  a  friendly  manner." 

The  innovation  evident  in  this  worship  prac- 
tice is  that  others  in  the  congregation  were 
encouraged  to  speak,  not  just  the  minister  or 
the  town-appointed  preachers.  Believers  in  the 
pews  had  a  right  to  be  heard.  Such  a  democ- 
ratization was  based  partly  on  1  Cor.  14:29-31: 
"Two  or  three  prophets  should  speak,  and  the 
others  should  weigh  carefully  what  is  said.  And 
if  a  revelation  comes  to  someone  who  is  sitting 
down,  the  first  speaker  should  stop.  For  you 
can  all  prophesy  in  turn  so  that  everyone  may 
be  instructed  and  encouraged." 

The  early  Anabaptists  used  this  passage  to 
justify  interrupting  a  Reformed  preacher  in  the 
midst  of  his  sermon  or  at  its  end.  It  is  possible 
that  for  the  Anabaptists  sharing  preaching  or 
instruction  in  this  way  was  a  necessity,  since 
many  of  the  educated  leaders  were  killed  off 
quite  early  in  the  life  of  the  movement. 

In  1562,  21  Anabaptists  were  arrested  after 


they  were  caught  worshiping  in  a  ravine.  In  the 
court  records  they  are  repeatedly  asked  who  their 
leader  is.  "Well,"  they  say,  "our  last  leader  died 
three  years  ago,  in  1559."  Then  they  begin  to 
explain  that  Brother  John  sometimes  reads  a 
passage  of  Scripture,  and  Hans  sometimes  pro- 
vides an  interpretation,  but  so  do  Christian  and 
George,  and  sometimes  Felix  reads  the  Scripture, 
too.  Because  leaders  were  particularly  vulnerable, 
it  may  be  that  those  arrested  were  simply  pro- 
tecting them;  it's  safe  to  assume,  however,  that 
the  Anabaptists  did  practice  plural  leadership. 

Maybe  they  made  a  virtue  out  of  a  necessity — 
since  there  were  few  strong,  literate  leaders, 
everyone  needed  to  help  out.  Whatever  the  cause, 
this  preaching  method  can  be  considered  an  early 
Anabaptist  distinctive.  This  became  known  as 
zeugnis,  "witness,"  and  such  commentary 
was  open  to  anyone,  even  those  who 

f*S  touf*     ^a<^  ^u^e  con^rary  words  to  speak. 

In  Schad's  description,  when  the 
service  leader  opened  the  floor  to 
others,  the  Lutheran  minister 
ventured  forth  with  his  own 
sermon.  Schad  said:  "Dear 
brothers  and  sisters!  Although 
I  really  did  not  come  here  to 
preach  but  to  listen,  I  like  to  be 
where  Gods  Word  is  being  pro- 
claimed. But  because  Brother 
Peter  has  given  me  the  oppor- 
©rrv»  tunity  I  will,  in  the  name  of  God  as 

he  grants  me  grace,  also  present 
something  to  you  that  is  in  accord  with 
God's  Word  and  will  be  edifying." 

Schad  went  on  to  speak  about  infant  baptism 
and  excommunication,  and  the  crowd  became 
suspicious  of  his  words.  But  Schad  said,  "Brother 
Peter  urged  tranquillity  and  appealed  to  the  Last 
Judgment  for  those  who  had  left  the  true  faith 
and  those  who  were  in  error." 

Then  Brother  Peter  gave  Schad  and  his  com- 
panions a  guide  to  lead  them  safely  back 
through  the  forest.  Perhaps,  in  all  of  this,  there 
are  lessons  for  us. 


\o  vers©  various 
a^ccounhs  of  msyrfyrJom. 
a*r><J  Ocripfure*  muck  of  if* 
of  a\  roorajizing  nayfure. 

very  little  praise  in 


John  Oyer  is  professor  emeritus  of  history  at 
Goshen  (Ind.)  College  and  former  editor  of Men- 
nonite  Quarterly  Review.  Keith  Graber  Miller  is 
associate  professor  of  Bible,  religion,  and  philoso- 
phy at  Goshen  College;  he  is  also  an  editorial 
consultant  for  Gospel  Herald.  Both  writers  are 
mem  bers  of  College  Mennonite  Church.  The  full 
Elias  Schad  account  is  found  in  the  July  1984 
issue  of  Mennonite  Quarterly  Review;  some  of 
the  other  sources  cited  remain  unpublished. 
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Mennonite  works  to  retrieve 
Northern  Ireland's  middle  ground 


Elkhart,  Ind.  (MBM) — Almost  two 
years  after  the  end  of  Northern  Ire- 
land's cease-fire,  a  major  conference  in 
Belfast  last  month  sought  to  carve  out 
a  safe  middle  ground  for  Catholics  and 
Protestants  hoping  to  renew  efforts  for 
peace. 

With  violence  again  raging  in  North- 
ern Ireland,  Catholic  and  Protestant 
communities  would  seem  to  settle  for 
what  some  call  a  "benign  apartheid." 
As  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  work- 
er Joe  Liechty  and  his  colleague,  Sister 
Cecelia  Clegg,  examined  the  findings  of 
their  "Moving  Beyond  Sectarianism" 
project,  they  proposed  what  for  some 
seemed  "an  abysmally  low  and  unin- 
spiring target" — toleration. 

But,  Clegg  and  Liechty  told  more  than 
100  participants  during  a  June  confer- 
ence on  identity  and  religion,  toleration 
"may  be  the  most  courageous  first  step" 
people  in  Northern  Ireland  can  manage. 

Toleration.  "After  27  years  of  hatred 
and  violence,  the  reservoir  of  pain  and 
distress  in  our  people  on  all  sides  ...  is 
so  deep  and  so  extensive  that  toleration, 
however  inadequate  a  step  it  is  in  itself, 
may  be  the  most  courageous  first  step 
that  we  can  manage  on  the  path  to  other 
levels  of  living  with  and  valuing  differ- 
ence and,  ultimately,  of  truly  loving  the 
other,"  said  Clegg,  a  Scottish  Roman 
Catholic  nun  who  is  research  coordina- 
tor of  the  project.  "As  long  as  we  see  it  as 
a  first  step  and  do  not  mistake  it  for  the 
only  step,  I  think  it  offers  a  realistic  way 
forward." 


Liechty,  a  native  of  Goshen,  Ind., 
and  project  director,  hopes  their  work 
will  "empower  the  middle  ground  to  be- 
come more  than  handwringers,"  he  told 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  which 
on  July  2  featured  a  front-page  profile 
of  the  "Moving  Beyond  Sectarianism" 
project. 

Beyond  divisions.  "In  Northern  Ire- 
land, moderates  often  feel  marginal- 
ized, ineffectual,  and  alone,  which  can- 
not be  the  basis  for  making  an  effective 
contribution  to  peace,"  Liechty  said. 
"We  hope  that  this  conference  can  help 
to  develop  a  constructive,  active  con- 
sensus among  moderates  .  .  .  [that]  will 
not  be  based  on  finding  ways  to  isolate 
and  marginalize  extremes  but  on  a  pos- 
itive encounter  with  fresh  ideas  and 
new  possibilities  for  action." 

Founded  in  1994  and  sponsored  by 
the  Irish  School  of  Ecumenics,  "Moving 
Beyond  Sectarianism"  seeks  to  exam- 
ine the  historic  responsibility  of  the 
church  in  the  ongoing  conflict  and  pro- 
pose ways  to  move  beyond  these  divi- 
sions. "We  have  here  two  communities 
who,  in  significant  ways,  perceive 
themselves  to  be  threatened  minori- 
ties— the  Catholics  see  themselves  as  a 
political  minority  in  a  British  state,  the 
Protestants  as  a  religious  minority  on 
the  island  of  Ireland,"  Clegg  said  at  the 
conference. 

All  Mennonite  work  in  Ireland  and 
Northern  Ireland  is  a  joint  effort  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee. — Tom  Price 


Bankruptcy  judge  okays 
New  Era  agreements 

Five  Mennonite-related  organiza- 
tions that  suffered  a  financial  loss 
with  the  collapsed  Foundation  for 
New  Era  Philanthropy  will  be  partial- 
ly reimbursed.  Agreements  were  ap- 
proved by  U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court 
Judge  Bruce  I.  Fox  in  late  July. 

The  five  organizations  that  lost 
money  are:  Black  Rock  Retreat  of  Quar- 
ryville,  Camp  Hebron  of  Halifax,  Men- 
nonite Foundation  of  Souderton,  Messi- 
ah College  of  Grantham,  and  Philhaven 
mental  health  center  of  Mount  Gretna. 
Nine  Mennonite-related  organizations, 
all  in  Pennsylvania,  participated  in  New 
Era,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  pyramid 
scheme  in  which  old  investors  were  paid 
off  with  newly  invested  funds. 

Mennonite-related  organizations 
that  made  money  are:  Lancaster  Men- 
nonite High  School,  Landis  Homes  Re- 
tirement Community  of  Lititz,  Menno- 
nite Christian  Leadership  Foundation  of 
Landisville,  and  Menno-Haven  retire- 
ment community  of  Chambersburg. 

The  two-part  agreement  allows  for  a 
first  payment  of  $45  million  collected 
from  organizations  that  made  money 
to  be  paid  to  those  that  lost  money. 
While  not  every  agency  that  profited 
from  New  Era  has  returned  money  for 
disbursement,  the  four  Mennonite  or- 
ganizations that  did  gain  have  given 
money  back. — Rich  Preheim  and  RNS 


Generation    X    in  Germany. 

Zweibriicken,  Germany  (EMM) — 
Beth  Hollinger,  Lititz,  Pa.,  and  Matt 
Carlson,  Hatfield,  Pa.,  members  of  a 
Youth  Evangelism  Service  team,  help 
a  South  German  Mennonite  Confer- 
ence church  in  Zweibriicken,  Ger- 
many, with  a  used  clothing  program. 

Clothing  is  collected,  sorted, 
stuffed  into  sacks,  and  shipped  to 
Brazil.  Stacks  of  clothing  piled 
against  the  wall  await  sorting  and 
folding.  "The  work  itself  is  somewhat 
menial,  so  it  is  good  to  remind  our- 
selves of  the  reason  for  doing  it," 
says  Carlson,  the  team  leader.  Youth 
Evangelism  Service  is  a  program  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  Missions  that 
provides  discipleship  training  and 
cross-cultural  ministry  assignments 
for  teams  of  young  adults. 
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Lark  award  goes  to  Virginia  pastors 


Harrisonburg,  Va.  (MBM) — Bishop 
Leslie  Francisco  III  and  Natalie  Fran- 
cisco, pastors  of  Calvary  Community 
Church  in  Hampton,  Va.,  have  received 
a  1997  James  and  Rowena  Lark  award 
from  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
(MBM)  for  church  development  and 
church  planting. 

'Not  a  solo  ministry. '  Recent  out- 
standing growth  and  strong  outreach 
ministries  are  two  reasons  the  Francis- 
cos  were  selected.  In  1990,  Calvary  had 
fewer  than  100  members;  today,  it  in- 
cludes more  than  700.  "The  paramount 
thing  that  made  Calvary  grow  so  quick- 
ly is  that  some  of  those  who  came  in 
early  got  excited  about  the  church  and 
brought  in  other  members,"  Bishop 
Francisco  says. 

The  Franciscos  also  received  the 
award  because  of  their  efforts  to  em- 
power other  leaders.  "This  is  not  a  solo 
pastoral  ministry.  It  takes  all  of  the 
leaders  to  effectively  operate,"  Bishop 
Francisco  says.  As  he  prayed  in  1990 
for  the  congregation  to  grow  to  100 
members,  he  felt  the  Lord  saying  to 
him,  "What  would  you  do  if  I  sent  you 
those  members?"  The  Franciscos  re- 
sponded to  that  nudging  by  preparing 
to  operate  as  though  they  had  those 


Disabilities  task  force 
organizes  in  Kansas 

North  Newton,  Kan. — For  the  past 
year,  the  newly  formed  Kansas  Menno- 
nite Task  Force  on  Disabilities  has 
been  meeting  to  pursue  their  goals  of 
providing  education  about  disabilities 
to  local  congregations. 

With  initiatives  and  assistance  from 
Sheila  Stopher  Yoder,  Mennonite  Mu- 
tual Aid's  (MMA)  disabilities  services 
coordinator,  a  steering  committee  was 
put  together  to  relate  primarily  to 
churches  in  central  Kansas. 

The  task  force  is  currently  develop- 
ing a  congregational  survey  which  will 
result  in  an  up-to-date  record  of  people 
with  disabilities.  In  addition,  the 
record  will  include  an  inventory  of 
needed  services  and  programs.  The 
task  force  plans  to  use  a  network  of 
congregational  contact  persons  to  as- 
sist in  this  fact-finding  phase.  Deci- 
sions will  be  made  about  the  availabili- 
ty of  educational  programs  and  other 
services. 

— William  R.  Zuercher 


100  members, 
training  and 
putting  leaders 
in  place  to  han- 
dle growth. 

Arguably  one 
of  the  fastest 
growing  congre- 
gations in  the 
Mennonite 
Church,  the 
ministry  start- 
ed in  the  early 
1950s  as  a  re- 
sult of  the 
Brunk  brothers' 
revivals  that 
swept  the 
church,  recalls 
Lloyd  Weaver, 

former  Virginia  Mennonite  Conference 
overseer.  According  to  Weaver,  Nelson 
Burkholder,  now  a  retired  pastor,  took  a 
quartet  to  a  predominantly  African- 
American  community  in  Newport  News. 
"A  number  of  people  were  'saved' — as  we 
said  then — and  they  decided  to  rent  a 
house  to  begin  a  worship  service  on 
Marshall  Street,"  says  Weaver. 

Bishop  Francisco's  father,  Leslie  II, 
became  pastor  of  that  church  when 
Burkholder  left.  Leslie  II  called  his 
sons  to  join  him  in  pastoral  ministry 
before  he  succumbed  to  kidney  failure 
in  1992.  Bishop  Francisco  saw  a  need 
to  change  worship  styles  in  this  new 
community,  and  his  insight  proved 
fruitful  in  congregational  growth. 
Weaver  notes,  "For  us  here  in  eastern 

'We  don't  stand  alone': 

More  COs  than  ever,  CPS 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa. — The  percentage  of 
U.S.  citizens  taking  a  conscientious 
stand  against  war  has  continued  to 
grow,  Harold  Lehman  declared  in  an 
address,  "CPS  Reconsidered,"  at  a  re- 
union of  Civilian  Public  Service  men  at 
Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center 
on  Aug.  20-21. 

Lehman,  a  former  CPS  participant 
and  college  professor,  cited  a  report 
that  the  small  handful  of  conscientious 
objectors  in  World  War  II  grew  to  7  per- 
cent of  those  called  in  the  Vietnam  War 
and  10-20  percent  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
War.  "We  in  CPS  do  not  stand  alone," 
he  said. 

Lehman  conceded  that  CPS  was  a 
compromise  with  the  U.S.  government. 
Quakers,  particularly,  were  unhappy 
and  considered  it  an  "unholy  compro- 


Leslie  W.  Francisco  III,  recipient  of  the  MBM  Lark  award  for 
church  development,  shares  at  a  church  plan  ting  conference. 

Virginia,  the  growth  has  been  very  in- 
spirational. Bishop  Francisco  and  other 
pastors  from  Calvary  .  .  .  really  want  to 
work  with  the  broader  church." 

According  to  John  Powell,  MBM  con- 
sultant, most  North  American  Menno- 
nites  would  not  know  that  James  Lark 
was  the  first  African-American  bishop 
in  the  North  American  Mennonite 
Church.  "The  Larks  were  involved  in  a 
wide  variety  of  church-development 
programs  throughout  the  United 
States — [in]  a  significant  number  of 
urban  settings,  except  for  Virginia.  He 
didn't  come  here  but  left  a  legacy  for  a 
vision  of  a  church  that  was  multi- 
cultured,  multidimensional,  and  multi- 
dynamic  for  God,"  says  Powell. 
—Melodie  M.  Davis 


reunion  participants  hear 

mise."  The  church  paid  all  the  bills,  one 
critic  has  said,  we  did  all  the  work,  and 
the  government  called  all  the  shots. 

But  CPS  did  fulfill  two  objectives 
that  COs  were  looking  for,  said 
Lehman:  it  was  an  expression  of  peace 
and  an  opportunity  for  service.  "CPS 
was  a  compromise,  but  we  did  what  we 
could." 

CPS  was  a  unique  experience  and 
will  not  be  repeated,  according  to  Leh- 
man. Modern  warfare  has  become  spe- 
cialized and  mechanized,  and  the  kind 
of  universal  draft  that  World  War  II  de- 
manded will  not  occur  again. 

The  several  hundred  men  present 
were  urged  to  tell  their  stories.  Some- 
one proposed  that  next  year's  reunion 
should  feature  stories  from  CPS  wom- 
en.— Daniel  Hertzler 
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Isolated  but  surrounded: 

Bethel  Mennonite  Church  builds  for  future  as  integrated  congregation 

This  is  the  second  of  a  two-part  series 
on  Mennonite  churches  that  are  "out  of 
their  element."  Last  week's  article  high- 
lighted a  Mennonite  Church  (MC)  con- 
gregation in  a  predominately  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church  (GC) 
area;  this  one  focuses  on  a  GC  congrega- 
tion in  a  generally  MC  area. — Editors 


Lancaster,  Pa. — Agnes  and  Ray  Hack- 
er and  David  and  Judith  Rempel  Smuck- 
er  have  deep  roots  at  Bethel  Mennonite 
Church,  a  Gen- 
eral Conference 
Mennonite  con- 
gregation in  the 
heart  of  Lan- 
caster County — 
a  primarily  Men- 
nonite Church 
area. 

Agnes  Rosen- 
feld  Hacker's 
parents  came 
to  Lancaster 
County  during 
the  1920s  mi- 
gration of  Men- 
nonites  from 
Russia.  They 
became  charter 
members  of  the 
Bethel  congre- 
gation, estab- 
lished in  1947 
as  a  work  of  the 
Eastern  Dis- 
trict (GC)  Home  Missions  Committee. 

Today,  the  congregation,  with  an  av- 
erage Sunday  morning  attendance  of 
85-90  people,  worships  in  a  classic  red 
brick  building  surrounded  by  shade 
trees.  By  Lancaster  County  standards, 
with  its  scores  of  Mennonite  Church 
congregations  that  date  to  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries,  it  is  a  new  congrega- 
tion, but  Bethel  has  about  it  the  aura  of 
an  old  and  well-defined  community. 
•  •  • 

Bethel  has  traditionally  been  home 
to  four  groups  of  people: 

1.  Lancaster-area  Russian  Menno- 
nites  who  struggled  to  understand  the 
Swiss  Mennonite  orientation  of  most 
local  congregations.  2.  Mennonites  of 
General  Conference  background  (Rus- 
sian, Swiss,  and  other)  who  moved  to 
Lancaster  County,  often  to  work  at 
Mennonite  Central  Committee's  head- 
quarters in  Akron;  3.  Lancaster-area 
Swiss  Mennonites  who  desired  a 
church  with  more  open  dress  and 


David  Rempel  Smucker  (left)  and  Will 
Maxey  sing  at  Bethel  Mennonite  Church. 


lifestyle  standards  (especially  in  the 
1950s);  4.  non-Mennonites  who  were 
attracted  to  Anabaptism. 

In  May  1997,  the  year  of  its  50th  an- 
niversary, Bethel  called  a  new  pastor, 
Leo  Hartshorn.  Hartshorn  comes  from  a 
dual  GC-MC  congregation  in  Houston, 
Tex.,  "where  our  primary  connections 
were  to  Anabaptism,  not  the  history  of 
either  the  General  Conference  or  the 
Mennonite  Church.  We  were  integrated 
already.  But  it's  different  here.  Bethel 
has  historically 
been  isolated  from 
other  Mennonite 
churches  in  this 
county.  The  con- 
gregation sup- 
ports integration, 
but  I'm  also  aware 
of  some  trepida- 
tion that  we  will 
be  swallowed  up 
by  the  MCs." 
•  •  • 

"Most  of  us  are 
for  integration," 
says  Ray  Hacker, 
who  has  been  GC 
his  whole  life. 
"That's  partly  be- 
cause Bethel  has 
been  on  the  fringe 
— both  geographi- 
cally and  theologi- 
cally— of  the  East- 
ern District.  We 
are  isolated  but  surrounded.  I  miss  the 
sense  of  possibility  that  comes  from 
being  part  of  a  larger  group.  As  integra- 
tion continues,  I  would  see  us  beginning 
to  talk  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  Conference." 

Judith  Rempel  Smucker,  whose 
home  congregation  is  Steinbach  Men- 
nonite Church  in  Manitoba,  attended  a 
dual-conference  congregation  when  she 
first  moved  to  Lancaster  County  in  the 
early  1980s.  When  she  married  David, 
she  came  to  Bethel.  "I  loved  the  way 
the  MCs  sang,  but  I  realized  I  had 
missed  the  way  GCs  do  things." 

David  adds,  "We  favor  merger,  but 
we  are  also  aware  of  differences,  espe- 
cially in  our  decision-making  processes." 

Hugh  and  Janet  Sprunger,  longtime 
GC  mission  workers  in  Taiwan  and 
Hong  Kong,  bring  a  slightly  different 
perspective  to  the  Bethel  story. 
"Personally,  we've  been  integrated  for  a 
long  time,"  says  Hugh.  Before  retiring 
in  Lancaster  County,  the  Sprungers 
worked  for  both  the  Commission  on 


Overseas  Mission  (GC)  and  Eastern 
Mennonite  Missions  (MC).  "The  work 
in  Hong  Kong  was  a  50-50  arrange- 
ment between  Newton  and  Salunga." 

On  their  choice  of  Bethel  as  a  church 
home,  Janet  reflects,  "We  came  to 
Bethel  because  it's  a  congregation 
that's  building  for  the  future." 
— Louise  Stoltzfus 


Get  the  last 
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at  a  special 
price! 

Order  now  to  receive  The  Menno- 
nite, the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church  magazine,  for 
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through  January)  for  only  $10 
U.S.  or  Cdn.  In  February  1998, 
Gospel  Herald  and  The  Mennonite 
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zine, called  The  Mennonite.  This 

is  a  chance  for  you  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  GCMC  maga- 
zine at  a  special  low  price. 

To  order,  call  toll-free 
1-800-757-5101,  or  write 
The  Mennonite 
P.O.  Box  347 
Newton,  KS  67114 
E-mail  TheMennonite@gcmc.org 
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Reports  of  improved  security: 

MCCers  in  Cambodia  return  to  project  sites 


Akron,  Pa.  (MCC) — Security  condi- 
tions are  improving  in  Phnom  Pehn, 
Cambodia's  capital,  and  in  much  of  the 
rest  of  the  country,  reports  Allen 
Harder,  director  of  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  (MCC)  programs  in 
Cambodia.  This  follows  violence  in 
early  July,  when  long-standing  ten- 
sions erupted  between  the  two  Cambo- 
dian political  parties  that  share  power. 

During  the  worst  fighting,  the  week- 
end of  July  7-8,  all  the  North  Ameri- 
can MCC  workers  were  in  the  capital 
for  a  previously  scheduled  meeting. 
None  were  harmed,  although  at  one 
point  a  tank  shell  fell  some  330  yards 
(300  meters)  from  where  they  were 
staying. 

While  many  foreigners  evacuated 
Cambodia,  MCC  workers  were  unani- 
mous in  their  desire  to  remain.  By 
July  11  they  had  returned  to  their 
project  sites  in  Takeo  and  Prey  Veng 
provinces,  which  are  considered 
among  the  most  secure  in  Cambodia. 


On  their  return  to  Prey  Veng,  workers 
report  "many  people  smiled  and 
waved,"  showing  how  glad  they  were 
to  see  foreigners  heading  back  to 
work. 

Workers  in  Takeo  province  report  a 
"high  level  of  anxiety"  among 
Cambodians  who  had  earlier  fled  to 
refugee  camps  in  Thailand  and  re- 
turned home  before  the  1993  United 
Nations-supervised  elections.  Reports 
persist  that  supporters  of  defeated  co- 
prime  minister  Prince  Norodom  Ra- 
nariddh are  being  harassed  and  even 
executed. 

A  special  task  force  of  400  military 
police  has  been  appointed  to  keep 
order  in  Phnom  Pehn,  likely  heralding 
a  more  authoritarian  government 
presence  on  the  streets. 

"Continue  to  pray  for  us  and  for  the 
Cambodian  people,"  requests  Harder. 
"It  is  far  too  early  to  tell  what  direction 
Cambodia  will  take,  but  this  could  be  a 
dangerous  time  for  the  country." 


Riding  for  relief.  Akron,  Pa.  (MCC) — Tom  Lyon,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  and 
Claude  Schrock,  Grabill,  Ind.,  joined  28  other  bikers  from  August  3  to  7  in 
Mennonite  Central  Committee's  "Road  Apple  Ride  for  Relief."  The  bike  ride, 
winding  through  Pennsylvania's  Lancaster  County,  raised  money — and  enthu- 
siasm— for  the  work  of  MCC.  Bike  rides  for  MCC  are  picking  up  speed  throughout 
North  America,  with  new  efforts  being  organized  each  year.  To  date,  some  350 
riders  in  eight  states  and  provinces  have  raised  $66,000  U.S.  ($90,000  Cdn.). 


Beh  ind  this  young  girl  in  Prey  Veng 
province,  Cambodia,  is  an  irrigation  ditch, 
hand-dug  by  forced  labor  during  the 
brutal  reign  of  Pol  Pot  in  the  1970s. 
Despite  the  collapse  of  Cambodia's  coali- 
tion government  in  July,  MCC  worfters 
remain  in  the  country,  working  on  health, 
forestry,  and  development  projects. 

MBs  to  review  church  in 
light  of  dissolution  idea 

Waterloo,  Ont.  (Mennonite  Weekly 
Review) — With  the  possibility  looming 
of  dissolving  the  North  American  Men- 
nonite Brethren  (MB)  conference  into 
separate  U.S.  and  Canadian  bodies, 
discussion  at  the  General  Conference  of 
MB  Churches  convention  turned  into  a 
wide-ranging  critique  of  the  state  of  the 
church. 

By  the  end  of  the  July  10-12  conven- 
tion, delegates  had  approved  a  sweep- 
ing two-year  review  of  all  levels  of  the 
church  and  its  ministries.  A  dissolution 
proposal  from  the  Executive  Council 
never  came  to  the  floor  for  action, 
scrapped  in  favor  of  the  accepted  two- 
year  review. 

"The  reasons  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  [General]  Conference  could  be  ap- 
plied to  the  national  conferences  and 
the  districts,"  said  Pierre  Gilbert  of 
Fresno,  Calif.  "We  need  to  get  to  the 
root  of  the  problem." 

The  proposal  to  dissolve  the  confer- 
ence came  out  of  a  brainstorming  ses- 
sion last  fall.  It  was  rooted  in  a  variety 
of  concerns,  including  ministries  too  far 
from  the  people  in  the  pew;  duplication 
of  efforts  among  levels  of  conference; 
convention  cost,  frequency,  and  atten- 
dance; and  relations  with  national  MB 
conferences  around  the  world. 

— Rich  Preheim 
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•  MCC  to  aid  North  Korean 
communitv.  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  (MCC)  will 
provide  agricultural  assis- 
tance to  a  Sambong  farming 
community  in  North  Korea  by 
contributing  $200,000  to  buy 
seeds  and  fertilizer  for  plant- 
ing fall  vegetables,  winter 
barley,  and  other  crops.  The 
farmers  will  also  use  the 
money  to  raise  more  small 
animals  and  buy  spare  parts 
and  replacements  for  their 
farm  equipment.  In  addition, 
MCC  will  provide  rice,  oil, 
sugar,  and  other  essential 
foods  to  help  feed  Sambong's 
infants,  children,  and  the  el- 
derly until  the  October  har- 
vest. MCC  is  doing  the  agri- 
cultural rehabilitation  project 
with  The  American  Friends 
Service  Committee. 

•  Workers  begin  service. 

Some  40  workers  participated 
in  an  orientation  for  Overseas 
Ministries  of  Eastern  Menno- 
nite Missions.  The  orientation 
was  held  July  7-11  at  Black 
Rock  Retreat  Center  in  Quar- 
ryville,  Pa.  They  are:  Jewel 
Mohler  (Thailand),  Glenna 
and  Marcus  Sollenberger 
(Brazil),  Jim  and  Peg  Engle 
(Ethiopia),  Cindi  and  Darren 
Schaupp  (Kenya),  Joe  and 
Cheryl  Hollinger  (Wales), 
Somxay  Onelangsy  (Thailand), 
Beth  and  Clair  Good  (Kenya), 
Lonna  and  Duane  Zimmerman 
(location  undecided),  and 
James  Sharick  (China). 

Other  workers  are:  Henry 
and  June  Friesen  (Kenya), 
George  and  Lois  Zimmerman 
(Guatemala),  Carol  and  Skip 
Tobin  (Thailand),  Linda  Horn 
(Cambodia),  Chris  and  Dawn 
Landes  (Cambodia),  Carol 
and  Jim  Herr  (Nepal),  Jean- 
ette  Hess  (India),  Naomi 
Weaver  (location  undecided), 
Janelle  Mohler  (Germany), 
Sean  and  Erika  Minor,  (Dji- 
bouti), Orpha  Gehman,  (Chi- 
na), Dennis  and  Shelly  Abline 
(Hong  Kong),  Chantal  and 
Mark  Logan  (Djibouti),  Mar- 
tha and  Ahmed  Haile  (Ken- 
ya), and  Deb  Miller  (location 
undecided). 

•  SALT  orientation  held. 

Some  30  people  participated 
in  a  SALT  International  ori- 
entation held  at  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  headquar- 
ters, July  6-11.  SALT  (Serving 
and  Learning  Together)  Inter- 
national is  a  one-year  MCC 
program  for  young  adults 
interested  in  living,  learning, 
and  working  overseas.  Those 
from  General  and  Mennonite 
Conference  churches  are:  Alis- 


sa  Bender  (Chad),  Jenny 
Bishop  (Russia),  Marie-An- 
dree  Denault  (Chad),  Sharon 
Entz  (Mexico),  Heidi  L. 
Friesen  (Honduras),  Ben- 
jamin Horst  (Philippines), 
Peter  Kray-bill  (Indonesia), 
Jay  T.  Martin  (Paraguay), 
Evan  Roth  (Bolivia),  John 
Philip  Siegrist  (Indonesia), 
Tanya  Siemens  (Russia),  Ky 
Stoltzfus  (Philippines),  Jen- 
nifer Swartzentruber  (India), 
Lonny  Wenger  (Jamaica), 
Matthew  Wiens  (Paraguay), 
Darrin  Yoder  (Paraguay),  and 
Janelle  Yoder  (Indonesia). 

•  EMU  president  on  mini- 
sabbatical.  Eastern  Menno- 
nite University  president  Joe 
Lapp  and  his  wife,  Hannah 
Mack  Lapp,  left  on  Aug.  27  for 
the  Middle  East  on  a  mini- 
sabbatical.  In  Lapp's  absence, 
an  administrative  executive 
committee  of  president's  cabi- 
net members  will  manage  the 
work  of  the  president's  office. 
Committee  members  are  Bill 
Hawk,  vice  president  and  aca- 
demic dean;  George  R.  Brunk 
III,  vice  president  and  semi- 
nary dean;  and  Beryl  H. 
Brubaker,  vice  president  for 
enrollment  management. 
Hawk  will  chair  the  group. 
The  Lapps  plan  to  return  to 
campus  on  Nov.  4. 

•  Correction.  The  headline 
"MCC  Struggles  With  Declin- 
ing Contributions  and  Appli- 
cations" on  page  9  in  the  Aug. 
5  issue  was  incorrect.  Contri- 
butions to  MCC  have  in- 
creased over  the  years;  grant 
income  and  worker  earnings 
have  declined. 

•  New  appointments: 

Steven  Garboden,  corporate  vice 
president,  Mennonite  Mutual 
Aid,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Bryan  Harness,  director  of 
Prairie  View  pastoral  care 
services,  Newton,  Kan. 

Jane  Polingyouma,  principal, 
Hopi  Mission  School,  Kykots- 
movi,  Ariz. 

Sidney  A.  Richard,  corporate  as- 
sistant vice  president,  Men- 
nonite Mutual  Aid,  Goshen, 
Ind. 

Connie  Stauffer,  board  chair, 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
High  School  board  of  trustees. 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

Cheryl  Hershberger  began  as  as- 
sociate pastor  of  congrega- 
tional life  at  Hesston  (Kan.) 
Mennonite  Church  on  June 
22. 

Ray  N.  Hurst  has  accepted  an 
invitation  from  Community 
Mennonite  Church,  Harrison- 


burg, Va.,  to  serve  a  four-year 
term  on  the  pastoral  team.  He 
will  join  the  team  on  Sept.  1. 
Eldon  King  and  Richard  Ross 
began  serving  as  interim  co- 
pastors  at  Smithville  (Ohio) 
Mennonite  Church  on  May  1 , 
1997. 

David  Mann  retired  as  pastor 
from  Hesston  (Kan.)  Menno- 
nite Church  on  Aug.  31  after 
43  years  of  ministry.  His  new 
address  is  1720  E.  Thunder- 
bird  Rd.,  Apt.  1091,  Phoenix, 
AZ  85022. 

•  Missionary  transitions: 

Andy  and  Wendy  Chapel-Dick 
and  their  two  children  have 
accepted  a  one-year  assign- 
ment in  Sapporo,  Japan,  with 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

•  Coming  events: 

Discussion  about  Northern  Ire- 
land, Sept.  6-7.  Joe  Campbell, 
joint  program  director  in 
Northern  Ireland  for  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions  and 
Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee, will  speak  on  Sept.  6  in 
Middlebury,  Ind.  Contact:  219 
294-7523.  He  will  also  speak 
on  Sept.  7  in  a  worship  ser- 
vice, "Bridging  the  Divide,"  at 
Weavers  Mennonite  Church, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  Contact: 
540  434-6701. 

150th  anniversary  celebration, 
Swamp  Mennonite  Church, 
Quakertown,  Pa.,  Sept.  27-28. 
Includes  historical  tours, 
singing,  drama,  speakers:  J. 
Lome  Peachey  and  John  L. 
Ruth.  Contact:  215  536-7928 

Homecoming  and  parents  week- 
end, Eastern  Mennonite  Uni- 
versity, Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Oct.  10-12.  Events  include  re- 
unions, varsity  sports;  an 
alumni  parent  worship  ser- 
vice; concerts;  a  mainstage 
theater  production,  "Anne  of 
Green  Gables";  and  art  exhib- 
its. Contact:  540  432-4245. 

•  New  books: 

Yonie  Wondernose  by  Mar- 
guerite de  Angeli,  is  a  picture 
storybook  featuring  a  curious 
7-year-old  Amish  boy.  Winner 
of  the  Caldecott  Honor  Award; 
available  from  Herald  Press 
at  800  245-7894. 

Fifty  Years  in  Northern  District 
of  Virginia  Conference,  mem- 
oirs of  Linden  M.  Wenger.  Re- 
counts church  life  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Conference  of  the  mid- 
20th  century.  Available  from 
Sword  and  Trumpet,  PO  Box 
575,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 

•  New  resources: 

"Reflections  on  Training  Care- 
givers in  a  Cross-Cultural  Set- 
ting, "  by  Karl  Bartsch  is  a 


new  part  of  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee's  occasional 
paper  series.  Available  from 
MCC,  717  859-1 151. 

•  Job  openings: 

Director  of  physical  plant,  East- 
ern Mennonite  University, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  Twelve- 
month, full-time  responsi- 
bilities include  maintaining 
buildings,  grounds,  and  equip- 
ment; overseeing  remodeling; 
being  responsible  for  OSHA 
regulations  and  security  ser- 
vices to  students  and  staff;  and 
managing  fiscal  and  personnel 
matters.  Qualifications  include 
a  college  degree  with  emphasis 
on  management  and  engineer- 
ing; 3-5  years  in  supervision 
with  construction  helpful.  Con- 
tact: 540  432-4108. 

Franconia  (Pa.)  area  fraternal 
advisor,  Mennonite  Mutual 
Aid,  Goshen,  Ind.  Responsi- 
bilities include  providing  re- 
sources and  serving  as  a  re- 
source person  and  commu- 
nication link  between  MMA 
and  congregations  in  the 
Franconia  area.  Qualifica- 
tions include  skills  in  com- 
munication, public  speaking, 
organization,  and  manage- 
ment, an  understanding  of 
church  structures,  and  a  will- 
ingness to  travel.  Contact:  219 
533-9511. 

Half-time  chaplain,  Indian 
Creek  Foundation,  Harleys- 
ville,  Pa.  Position  begins  in 
September  1997.  Contact: 
Barbara  Shisler  or  Dawn  Nel- 
son, 215  256-9606. 

•  Change  of  address: 

Etril  and  Wilma  Leinbach,  1801 
Greencroft  Blvd.,  Apt.  228, 
Goshen,  IN  46526. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Avon,  Stratford,  Ont.:  Silvia 
Widmer,  Cheryl  Houston,  and 
Sam  and  Elmeda  Martin. 

Berlin,  Ohio:  Bob  Wenger, 
Lorene  Wenger,  and  Roy 
Yoder. 

First,  Middlebury,  Ind.:  Jeff 
and  Jan  Kauffman,  Sheri 
Beachy,  Jessica  Compton, 
Andy  Gingerich,  Josh  Miller, 
Becky  Rheinheimer,  Jill 
Riegsecker,  Alayne  Troyer, 
David  and  Shari  Graber,  Joas 
Frye,  John  and  Irene  Lam- 
bright,  and  Kristan  Rhein- 
heimer. 

Upper  Skippack,  Creamerv, 

Pa.:  Caleb  Boyd. 
Zion,    York,    Pa.:  Tekeda 

Berhanu,  Alemtsehay  Haile, 

John  Evans.  Travis  Harris, 

and  Jimmy  Sawor  II. 
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Mennonite  Country-Style  Recipes  and 

Kitchen  Secrets 

"■Simplicity,  thrift,  moderation,  and  common  sense." 

—Publishers  Weekly 
More  than  43,000  copies  in  print! 

Spiral,  680  pages,  $19.99. 


Mennonite  Community  Cookbook 

"The  kind  of  food  that  wins  honors  at  the  county  fair. 

—Christian  Review 

More  than  412,000  copies  in  print! 

Spiral,  494  pages,  $18.99. 


More-with-Less  Cookbook 

"Beg,  buy,  or  borrow  it."  — Today's  Christian  Woman 
More  than  617,500  copies  in  print! 

Spiral,  320  pages,  $16.99. 


Amish  Cooking 

"Simple,  hearty,  meals."— Librarian's  World 
More  than  160,000  copies  in  print! 

Spiral,  320  pages,  $16.99. 
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MENNOSCOPE 


BIRTHS 


Benedict,  Jean  Sauder  and 
Neal  R.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Dal- 
ton  Lee  (first  child),  Aug.  2. 

Berhanu,  Alemtsehay  Haile 
and  Tekeda,  York,  Pa., 
Samuel  (sixth  child),  June  22. 

Derstine,  Janet  Crutcher  and 
Christopher,  Winfield,  W.Va., 
Brandon  Christopher  (third 
child),  June  22. 

Detweiler  Breckbill,  Jill  Det- 
weiler  and  Bruce  Breckbill, 
Kidron,  Ohio,  Anna  (second 
child),  July  30. 

Hershberger,  Brenda  Chupp  and 
Kent,  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  Eric 
Maxwell  (second  child),  July  2. 

Klassen,  Christine  Plett  and  Ed- 
uard,  Stratford,  Ont.,  Sheldon 
Eduard  (second  child),  July  5. 

Lebold,  MaryAnne  Roth  and 
Daniel  Lee,  Wellesley,  Ont., 
Brett  Matthew  (third  child), 
June  26. 

Miller,  Debra  Litwiller  and 
Loren,  Stanford,  111., 
Aaron  Russell  (first  child), 
July  18. 

Rapp,  Karla  King  and 
Matthew,  Middlebury,  Ind., 
Courtney  Amber  (second 
child),  June  26. 

Ruby,  Linda  Sauder  and  Philip, 
Ottawa,  Ont.,  Aaron  Michael 
Sauder  (second  child),  May  13. 

Wennekamp,  Jennifer  Troyer 
and  Wynn,  Adair,  Okla., 
Nathan  Alexander  (first 
child),  Aug.  4. 

Yoder,  Linda  King  and  Keith, 
Hickory,  N.C.,  Cameron  King 
(first  child),  July  30. 


MARRIAGES 


Buckwalter-Filewych:  Rus- 
sell Buckwalter,  Grande 
Prairie,  Alta.,  and  CheryLori 
Filewych,  Lac  La  Biche,  Alta., 
Dec.  20,  by  Dale  Johnson. 

Buckwalter-Whitmore:  Joseph 
Buckwalter,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
(Zion),  and  Sera  Choi  Whit- 
more,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  May 
31,  by  Richard  Early. 

Ehst-Todd:  C.  Douglas  Ehst, 
Harleysville,  Pa.  (Franconia), 
and  Valerie  Todd,  Manheim, 
Pa.  (East  Petersburg),  Aug.  2, 
by  John  Ehst  and  Karl  Steffy. 

Jantzi-Leis:  Steven  Jantzi, 
Wellesley,  Ont.  (Wilmot),  and 
Faye  Leis,  New  Hamburg,  Ont. 
(Avon),  July  11,  by  Gary  Horst. 

Kaufman-Shenk:  Christine 
Kaufman,  Nairobi,  Kenya 
(Community),  and  Tim  Shenk, 
Lancaster,  Pa.  (Community), 
June  21,  by  Phil  Esau. 

Lupton-Ritsma:  Christine 
Lupton,  Stratford,  Ont. 
(Avon),  and  Ralph  Ritsma, 


Stratford,  Ont.  (Avon),  July  5, 
by  Gary  Horst. 
Thuma-Wyse:  Michelle  Thuma, 
El  Progreso  Yoro,  Hondouras 
(Iglesia  Betania  Bavtista),  and 
Barnaby  Wyse,  Archbold,  Ohio 
(Zion),  July  12,  by  Dee  Swartz. 


DEATHS 


Geiser,  Elaine  Neuenschwan- 
der,  56,  Orrville,  Ohio.  Born: 
Jan.  7,  1941,  Dalton,  Ohio,  to 
Menno  J.  and  Elda  Steiner 
Neuenschwander.  Died:  July 
31,  1997,  Massillon,  Ohio,  of 
cancer.  Survivors — husband: 
Carl  Geiser;  children:  Lisa 
Keegel,  Darrel,  Marleen  Rein- 
hardt,  Brian;  brothers  and  sis- 
ters: John,  Wayne,  Dean, 
Sherm,  Curt,  Art,  and  Beulah 
Neuenschwander,  Mim  O'dell, 
Jan  Amstutz;  10  grandchildren. 
Funeral  and  burial:  Aug.  4, 
Kidron  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Terry  Shue  and  Herman  Myers. 

Gingerich,  Grace  Marie 
Smith,  83,  Kouts,  Ind.  Born: 
July  25,  1914,  Kouts,  Ind.,  to 
Somers  and  Alice  Conrad 
Smith.  Died:  Aug.  3,  1997, 
Valparaiso,  Ind.  Survivors — 
husband:  Irvin  Gingerich; 
children:  Kay  Gusler,  Phil; 
sister:  Esther  Long;  7  grand- 
children, 5  great-grandchil- 
dren. Funeral:  Aug.  6, 
Hopewell  Mennonite  Church, 
by  John  F.  Murray  and  Chris 
Birky.  Burial:  Graceland 
Cemetery. 

Gingerich,  Kathryn  H.  Kauff- 
man,  82,  Kalona,  Iowa.  Born: 
June  16,  1915,  Plain  City, 
Ohio,  to  Henry  and  Fannie 
Miller  Kauffman.  Died:  Aug. 
1,  1997,  Kalona,  Iowa,  of  can- 
cer. Survivors — husband: 
Rollin  Gingerich;  children: 
Faye  Brenneman,  Warren, 
Lois  Beck,  Orval;  brothers 
and  sister:  Abe  Kauffman, 
Harley  and  William  Miller, 
Anna  Miller,  Elizabeth  Yoder; 
stepsisters:  Christy  Miller, 
Katie  Crow,  Lizzie  Troyer;  11 
grandchildren,  8  great-grand- 
children. Predeceased  by:  Don 
(son).  Funeral:  Aug.  4,  Kalona 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Scott 
Swartzendruber,  Mick  Mur- 
ray, and  David  Groh.  Burial: 
Sharon  Hill  Cemetery. 

Gingerich,  Ollie  J.  Miller,  95, 
Kalona,  Iowa.  Born:  Jan.  6, 
1902,  Johnson  County,  Iowa, 
to  Joseph  D.  and  Mary  Knepp 
Miller.  Died:  July  30,  1997, 
Kalona,  Iowa.  Survivors — 
daughter:  June.  Predeceased 
by:  Omer  Gingerich  (husband) 
and  Lois  and  Burdette 
(daughters).  Funeral:  Aug.  2, 
Kalona  Mennonite  Church,  by 


Scott  Swartzendruber  and 
David  L.  Yoder.  Burial:  South 
Gingerich  Cemetery. 

Graber,  Peter  Henry,  76, 
Delavan,  111.  Born:  May  14, 
1921,  Deer  Creek,  111.,  to  Peter 
and  Marie  Roth  Graber.  Died: 
June  23,  1997,  Lincoln,  111.,  of 
a  stroke.  Survivors — wife: 
Viola  Litwiller  Graber;  chil- 
dren: Richard  W.,  David  D., 
Mark  W.,  Susan  Wheeler, 
Sandra  Sears;  brothers  and 
sister:  Clarence,  Chris, 
Emanuel,  Elsie  Sutton;  14 
grandchildren,  7  great-grand- 
children. Predeceased  by  an 
infant  daughter.  Funeral  and 
burial:  June  28,  Hopedale 
Mennonite  Church,  by  H. 
James  Smith. 

Hershey,  Susan  S.  Martin,  58, 
Manheim,  Pa.  Born:  May  23, 
1939,  New  Holland,  Pa.,  to 
Elmer  H.  and  Anna  Mary 
Sauder  Martin.  Died:  Aug.  3, 
1997,  Manheim,  Pa.,  of  can- 
cer. Survivors — husband: 
David  T.  Hershey;  children: 
Joyce  Horst,  Doris  Neff,  Don; 
brothers  and  sisters:  Lester 
S.,  Robert  S.,  Elmer  R.,  and 
Dorothy  S.  Martin,  Miriam  S. 
Metzler,  Ruth  Ann  Zimmer- 
man; 7  grandchildren.  Funer- 
al and  burial:  Aug.  6,  East  Pe- 
tersburg Mennonite  Church, 
by  Karl  E.  Steffy,  John  B. 
Shenk,  and  Glen  Sell. 

Hochstetler,  Clyde  Wayne, 
62,  Shipshewana,  Ind.  Born: 
Sept.  10,  1934,  Kalona,  Iowa,  to 
Ora  and  Ollie  Beckler 
Hochstetler.  Died:  July  21, 
1997,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Shirley  Yoder 
Hochstetler;  children:  Cheryl 
Marks,  Carla  Mishler,  Debbie 
Hillen,  Brent,  Brian,  Brad; 
brothers  and  sisters:  Harlan, 
Leo,  Milford,  Paul,  Merlyn, 
Pearl  Ropp.  Rosetta  Doolin, 
Myrna  Knepp;  6  grandchildren. 
Funeral  and  burial:  July  25, 
Shore  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Carl  Horner  and  Brent  Eash. 

Kauffmann,  Katv,  96,  Hopedale, 
111.  Born:  Feb.  4,  1901,  Minier, 
111.,  to  Christian  and  Barbara 
Nafziger  Kauffmann.  Died: 
July  21,  1997,  Eureka,  111.  Sur- 
vivor— sister:  Anna  Litwiller. 
Funeral  and  burial:  July  24, 
Hopedale  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Michael  W.  Knowles. 

Layman,  Wilma  Mae  Heat- 
wole,  74,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
Born:  Sept.  5,  1922,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  to  Calvin  T.  and 
Effie  Barnhart  Heatwole. 
Died:  July  30,  1997,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  of  a  cerebral 
aneurysm.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: Eldon  L.,  Carolyn  F., 
Betty  Jo  Hottinger;  sister: 
Lola  V.  Showalter;  9  grand- 
children, 3  great-grandchil- 


dren. Predeceased  by:  Jen- 
nings Layman  (husband).  Fu- 
neral: Aug.  2,  Harrisonburg 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Beryl 
Jantzi  and  Kathy  Hoch- 
stedler.  Burial:  Weavers  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Miller,  Ethel  Shoup,  83, 
Berlin,  Ohio.  Born:  May  27, 
1914,  Orrville,  Ohio,  to  Allen 
W.  and  Lenora  Rothe  Shoup. 
Died:  July  30,  1997,  South 
Bend,  Ind.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: Linus,  Elaine  Liechty; 
brothers:  Ira,  Arthur,  Harry, 
Walter,  and  Roy  Shoup;  6 
grandchildren,  one  great- 
grandchild. Predeceased  by: 
Vernon  D.  Miller  (husband) 
and  Duane  Eric  (son).  Funer- 
al: Berlin  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Ernest  J.  Hershberger  and 
Richard  Polcyn.  Burial:  Berlin 
Cemetery. 

Rothrock,  Robert  L.,  70,  Win- 
ston-Salem, N.C.  Born:  Apr. 
20,  1927,  Forsyth  County, 
N.C,  to  Clarence  Eugene  and 
Annie  Lee  Shutt  Rothrock. 
Died:  July  1,  1997,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C.  Survivors — sis- 
ters: Laura  Butco,  Evelyn 
Lopez.  Predeceased  by:  Ra- 
mona  Bousman  Rothrock 
(wife)  and  Darrell  Jay  (son). 
Congregational  membership: 
Oak  Hill  Mennonite  Church. 
Graveside  service:  July  3, 
Westlawn  Gardens  of  Memo- 
ry, by  David  Kindy,  Marlin 
Yoder,  and  Ivan  Friesen. 

Schlabach,  Beulah  Catherine 
Schrock,  89,  Sarasota,  Fla. 
Born:  Feb.  12,  1908,  Grants- 
ville,  Md.,  to  Lewis  and  Mary 
Schrock.  Died:  July  20,  1997, 
Sarasota,  Fla.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: Clara  Yoder,  Mildred 
Miller,  David,  Alva;  brothers: 
Mark  and  Ray  Schrock;  26 
grandchildren,  25  great-grand- 
children. Predeceased  by:  Elias 
Schlabach  (husband).  Congre- 
gational membership:  Bahia 
Vista  Mennonite  Church.  Fu- 
neral: July  24,  Romaine-Sara- 
sota  Funeral  Home,  by  Barry 
Loop.  Burial:  Palms  Memorial 
Park. 

Stoltzfus,  Harold  A.,  77,  At- 

glen.  Pa.  Born:  Sept.  5,  1919, 
Atglen,  Pa.,  to  Ammon  and 
Lillie  Smoker  Stoltzfus.  Died: 
July  7,  1997,  Atglen,  Pa.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Hanna  B.  Kauff- 
man Stoltzfus;  children:  Ann 
L.  Hawk,  E.  Kay  Hurst,  Ver- 
non, Jeffrey  H;  brothers  and 
sister:  Mark,  William,  Eliza- 
beth, Mabel,  Lavern  Peter- 
sheim,  Vilma  Lapp,  Violet 
Yoder;  9  grandchildren,  5 
great-grandchildren.  Funeral 
and  burial:  July  11,  Maple 
Grove  Mennonite  Church,  by 
R.  Clair  Umble  and  Herman 
N.  Glick. 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


Do  we  know  when  to  stop? 


Want  is  a  thing  that  unfurls  unbidden  like 
fungus,  opening  large  upon  itself,  stopless,  fill- 
ing the  sky.  But  needs,  from  one  day  to  the  next, 
are  few  enough  to  fit  in  a  bucket,  with  room 
enough  left  to  rattle  like  brittlebush  in  a  dry 
wind. — Barbara  Kingsolver 

A  torrent  of  one-dollar  chips  rains  into  the 
metal  tray  of  the  slot  machine  in  front  of  me. 
The  wrinkled  woman  in  the  Lady  Luck  Casino 
turns  and  smiles  as  I  watch  her.  She  scoops  the 
chips  into  a  cup  at  her  side  with  one  hand  and, 
with  the  other  hand,  reinserts  the  coins  and 
pulls  the  handle. 

"How  much  have  you  won?"  I  ask,  peeking 
over  her  shoulder.  Over  200  dollars — and  she 
started  with  20,  she  says. 

"So  will  you  play  it  all?" 

"Goodness,  no.  You've  got  to  know  when  to 
stop,  honey,"  she  cackles,  shoveling  more  to- 
kens into  the  machine. 

More  than  a  year  after  my  tour  of  a  casino  as 
part  of  a  consultation  on  casino  gambling  in 
Mississippi,  I  still  wonder  whether  she  knew 
when  to  stop.  Maybe  she  did — but  maybe  she  is 
again  sitting  at  a  slot  machine,  tossing  in  her 
tokens  in  a  hynotic,  clattering  rhythm. 

Casino-goers  are  only  the  most  striking  ex- 
amples of  a  society  addicted  to  that  rhythm.  It 
is  "not  knowing  when  to  stop"  that  drives  the 
average  North  American  parent  to  shop  for  six 
hours  a  week  while  spending  only  40  minutes  a 
week  playing  with  the  children.  "Not  knowing 
when  to  stop"  will  prompt  more  Americans  to 
declare  bankruptcy  this  year  than  to  graduate 
from  college. 

" Affluenza"  is  what  a  new  PBS  documentary 
is  calling  the  disease  that  has  created  these 
statistics.  The  TV  special  examines  the  mush- 
rooming cravings  of  American  consumers  and 
the  shopping  mania,  bankruptcies,  and  social 
chaos  that  mark  this  epidemic  of  consumerism. 

Christians  are  by  no  means  immune  to 
"affluenza."  In  fact,  we  have  so  skillfully  mold- 
ed our  theology  around  a  justification  of  afflu- 
ence that  we  place  our  towering  houses  in  the 
holy  realm  of  "God's  gifts  to  us."  Stockpiling  our 
wealth  in  stocks  and  bonds  is  spiritualized  into 
"stewardship,"  and  buying  the  most  expensive 


sound  system  and  chandeliers  for  church  trans- 
lates into  "only  the  best  for  God." 

Then,  with  the  handy  mix  of  such  theological 
sanction  and  cultural  blessing  in  hand,  we 
remain  in  ignorance  as  our  wants  spread  si- 
lently into  "needs"  and  block  the  clear  sky  of 
logic — even  of  sanity.  It  no  longer  seems  absurd 
for  us  to  spend  all  day  shopping  for  things  we 
don't  need  and  then  to  spend  all  evening 
watching  a  little  box  that  convinces  us  that  we 
need  to  buy  more  things  tomorrow.  It  no  longer 
seems  ludicrous  to  spend  millions  on  a  church 
building  or  thousands  on  a  wedding  dress  or 
hundreds  on  a  kitchen  gadget  while  1.3  billion 
people  across  the  globe  live  in  absolute  poverty. 
We  no  longer  ask  if  we  know  when  to  "stop,"  be- 
cause we're  not  even  aware  that  we've  "begun." 

Eugene  Peterson,  in  his  devotional  book 
Living  the  Message,  offers  an  alternative 
to  the  conspicuous  consumption  that 
grows  out  of  our  burgeoning,  "stopless"  wants. 
"Conspicuous  sanity"  is  the  hope  of  the  gospel 
in  a  world  gone  crazy,  says  Peterson.  "Persons 
who  truly  live  by  faith  are  in  touch  with  reality 
and  become  conspicuously  sane." 

Indeed,  people  are  waking  up  to  the  insanity 
of  parents  spending  less  time  playing  with  their 
kids  than  with  their  credit  cards.  People  are 
rousing  from  a  consumptive  stupor  and 
recognizing  the  damage  we  do  to  our  families, 
our  environment,  and  ourselves  when  we  don't 
know  when  to  stop  spending  and  using  and 
accumulating.  The  voluntary  simplicity  move- 
ment outside  the  church  is  gaining  momentum 
with  workshops,  newsletters,  and  best-sellers 
like  Your  Money  or  Your  Life.  Without  the  in- 
volvement of  Christians  who  live  simply  be- 
cause of  commitment  to  Christ  and  the  poor, 
however,  the  movement  may  snag  on  a  trend- 
iness  that  does  no  more  than  call  natural  fab- 
rics fashionable  and  vegetarianism  vogue. 

Are  we  waiting  with  a  message  of  "rich  and  ro- 
bust sanity,"  as  Peterson  calls  it,  as  people  leave 
the  slot  machine  of  the  American  dream?  Do  we 
offer  them  a  glutted  gospel  of  stopless  cravings?  Or 
do  we  stand  with  a  gospel  of  conspicuous  sanity;  of 
lucid,  holy  definitions  of  want  and  need;  and  of 
roominess  for  the  rattling  wind  of  the  Spirit? — vsw 
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Ten  lessons  of  church  planting: 

From  seekers  to  saints, 
members  to  ministers 

Strong,  healthy  churches  are  built 
through  focusing  on  authentic  rela- 
tionships with  people  rather  than 
on  programs,  events,  and  gimmicks. 


Over  the  past  10  years,  I  have  been  fulfilling 
a  calling  and  a  dream  to  start  a  church  to 
reach  the  unchurched  of  a  community.  For 
the  previous  10  years,  while  in  seminary  and 
pastoring  an  established  church,  I  had  a  vision  of 
moving  to  an  area  where  the  whole  community 
would  be  my  parish  and  I  could  focus  on  reaching 
out  to  the  never-churched,  the  dropouts,  the 
disillusioned,  and  the  seekers. 
The  church  is  people;  buildings  are  only  servants  In  1986,  my  wife  Linda  and  I  moved  to  Cape 

that  have  the  possibility  of  enhancing  ministry.  Coral,  Fla.,  a  growing  city  on  the  Gulf  coast. 

Growth  happens  when  lives  are  authentically  With  the  affirmation  and  support  of  Southeast 

changed  and  when  people  are  bonded  together  into  Mennonite  Conference  and  Mennonite  Board  of 
a  community  that  meets  the  needs  of  its  members.  Missions,  we  teamed  up  with  two  other  couples 

(Ada  and  Tony  Hostetler  and  Rod  and  Virginia 
  Troyer),  and  we  were  set  to  begin  the  adven- 

ALSO  IN  THIS  ISSUE  tu^"        A1_  ,        ,  ,  „ 
  lhe  past  10  years  have  been  a  challenging 

journey,  and  those  of  us  involved  with  Cape 

And,  finally  (1):  Christian  Fellowship  have  learned  much.  Fol- 

What's  wrong  lowing  are  some  of  the  lessons  we've  learned 

with  this  family?  4     during  this  time. 

MCC  urges  U.S.  support  •  Sow  seed  for  a  future  harvest.  It  takes 

for  land  mines  treaty   9     many  years  of  nurturing  before  some  relation- 
ships bear  spiritual  fruit.  A  few  people  that  we 
Traditional  EMM  met  in  the  first  years  of  ministry  in  Cape  Coral 

Voluntary  Service  ends  10     have  only  recently  responded  to  Christ  and 
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Churches  must  never  compromise  the 
God-revealed  truth,  but  we  must  change 
the  way  we  communicate  the  message 
of  Christ  to  stay  relevant  to  our  culture. 


Dennis  Ging- 
erich  was  a 
worship  leader 
for  the  Or- 
lando 97  adult 
convention 
evening  wor- 
ship services. 


gotten  involved  with  the  church.  Investing  in  the 
development  of  leaders  is  a  long-term  process. 
When  I  have  been  patient  and  waited  on  God  to 
work,  I  have  reaped  the  greatest  harvest. 

•  Concentrate  on  building  relationships. 

Some  people  advocate  setting  numerical  goals 
for  church  growth.  We  have  never  set  a  nu- 
merical goal,  but  we  keep  growing  numerically. 
We  try  to  see  every  relationship  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  move  people  toward  full  devotion  to 
Jesus  Christ.  Strong  healthy  churches  are  built 
primarily  through  focusing  on  authentic  rela- 
tionships with  people.  Church  planters  and 
pastors  get  hooked  on  looking  for  quick  results 
through  programs,  events,  and  gimmicks. 
Crowds  of  spectators  can  be  attracted  through 
such  means,  but  a  committed  congregation  is 
built  through  genuine  personal  connections. 

•  Keep  focused  on  the  vision.  It  has  become 
important  to  me  to  discover  the  vision  that  God 
has  called  me  to  fulfill  at  this  time  and  place. 
There  are  many  different  methods,  styles,  and 
ways  to  start  a  church.  Each  church  leader 
must  know  the  vision  God  has  for  her  or  him. 
Along  the  way,  people  have  suggested  that  Cape 
Christian  Fellowship  should  "do  church"  this 
way  or  that  way.  One  church  can't  be  all  things 
to  all  people.  I  cannot  be  a  people-pleaser  just  to 
gain  a  new  church  member.  Leaders  must  know 
what  God  has  called  them  to  be. 

•  Give  ministry  away.  Anabaptists  have 
been  good  at  talking  about  the  priesthood  of  all 
believers,  but  my  early  leadership  models  and 
seminary  training  focused  on  the  pastor  doing 
most  of  the  ministries.  It  has  been  a  constant 
challenge  for  me  to  learn  how  to  let  go  and  let 
others  become  involved.  Ten  years  ago,  it  was 
easy  to  fall  into  the  mentality  of  doing  the 
ministry  myself  because  I  was  supported  full- 
time  and  the  emerging  congregation  contained 
50-100  people.  Lay  people  turning  from 
spectators  to  servants  who  use  their  spiritual 
gifts  to  minister  others  have  been  keys  to 
growth  in  our  congregation.  An  added  benefit  of 
this  is  that  people  who  are  using  their  gifts  to 
make  a  difference  in  the  world  rarely  have  time 
to  grumble  and  complain. 

•  Stay  flexible.  Churches  must  never  com- 
promise the  God-revealed  truth,  but  we  should 
not  be  afraid  to  change  the  ways  of  doing  min- 

!  istry.  The  message  of  the  Bible  never  changes, 
but  the  methods  by  which  we  communicate  the 


message  must  change  if  we  are  going  to  speak 
relevantly  to  our  culture.  Church  outreach 
methods,  preaching  techniques,  and  worship 
styles  are  not  sacred.  What  profoundly  im- 
presses people  of  one  community  may  have  only 
a  small  effect  on  another.  Methods  that  worked 
10  or  20  years  ago  may  not  be  productive  today. 
Unfortunately,  some  churches  have  not  re- 
mained flexible  enough  to  adapt  to  a  rapidly 
changing  society.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
the  church's  task  to  alter  the  message  to  fit  a 
degenerating  culture. 

•  Quality  attracts  quality.  Quality  leaders 
and  quality  efforts  attract  additional  quality 
leaders.  Unfortunately,  churches  often  have  an 
image  problem.  Many  unchurched  people  don't 
expect  the  church  to  minister  with  quality.  For 
too  long,  churches  have  operated  with  a  lower 
standard  of  quality  than  what  is  acceptable  in 
people's  day-to-day  experiences  in  the  market- 
place. For  example,  churches  often  use  the  left- 
over and  outdated  equipment  that  people  give 
when  they  upgrade  to  the  latest  and  best.  A 
second-rate  mentality  often  pervades  the 
music,  the  programming,  the  preaching,  and 
the  leadership  styles.  While  being  good 
stewards  of  the  resources  God  gives,  churches 
that  make  an  effort  to  do  everything  with  the 
highest  quality  possible  attract  more  people 
who  will  give  their  best  for  God. 

•  Give  credit  where  it  belongs.  Our  "suc- 
cess" in  planting  a  church  in  southwest  Florida 
should  not  be  attributed  to  slick  advertising  or 
precisely  executed  church  growth  principles. 
God  must  be  given  credit  above  all  else.  God 
has  done  a  supernatural  work.  While  we  have 
poured  all  of  our  gifts  and  efforts  into  starting 
Cape  Christian  Fellowship,  God  has  given  the 
increase.  Furthermore,  it's  not  just  the  perfor- 
mance of  one  leader;  we  have  been  a  team. 
While  I  as  senior  pastor  often  get  credit  for 
many  great  things  that  have  happened,  I  work 
at  sharing  the  rewards  of  success  with  those 
who  have  helped  to  create  it. 

•  God  pays  for  what  God  orders.  At  Cape 
Christian  Fellowship,  we  have  often  wondered 
where  the  money  was  going  to  come  from.  Yet 
whether  it  was  adding  additional  staff  people, 
purchasing  land,  or  starting  some  new  ministry, 
God  has  provided  wonderfully.  People  give  their 
resources  to  what  they  become  enthused  about. 
People  get  excited  about  things  that  are  fruitful 
and  are  making  a  difference  in  the  world. 
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•  A  church  building  isn't  a  prerequisite 
for  growth.  When  I  started  as  a  church  plant- 
er, some  advised  me  that  a  church  building  was 
important  to  build  credibility  in  the  com- 
munity. We  were  told  that  having  a  building 
would  show  the  unchurched  that  we  have 
stability.  I  have  heard  church  planters  com- 
plain their  congregation  was  not  growing  be- 
cause it  didn't  have  a  permanent  building. 
Honestly,  I  thought  Cape  Christian  Fellowship 
would  be  in  its  own  building  by  the  time  it  was 
10  years  old.  Instead,  we  still  meet  in  a  public 
school  auditorium  and  are  about  three  years 
away  from  worshiping  in  our  own  building.  We 
are  learning  that  credibility  and  stability  in  the 
community  develop  in  other  ways  too.  The 
church  is  people;  a  building  is  only  a  servant 
that  has  the  possibility  of  enhancing  the 
effectiveness  of  ministry.  Growth  happens 
when  lives  are  authentically  changed  and 
needs  are  genuinely  met. 

•  Leaders  must  continually  grow.  One  of  my 

biggest  personal  challenges  during  the  past  10 
years  has  been  making  shifts  in  my  leadership 
style  as  I  moved  from  being  the  only  staff  person 
to  leading  a  staff  of  seven.  Since  my  seminary 
training  and  previous  church  experiences  have 
always  been  focused  toward  the  smaller  church, 
I  have  had  to  change  my  ways  of  thinking  about 
providing  pastoral  care  and  leading.  Many 
adjustments  were  necessary  as  our  church  grew 
from  five  to  50  to  500  and  beyond. 

Reading  continually,  attending  leadership 
conferences,  and  listening  to  other  leaders  who 
have  already  traveled  this  path  have  stretched 
me  to  fit  the  changing  dynamics  of  a  growing 
congregation.  I  am  grateful  for  God's  work  in 
my  life;  without  the  expansion  of  my  abilities 
as  a  leader,  I  know  the  congregation  would 
have  stagnated  a  long  time  ago.  It's  exciting  to 
know  that  I  must  always  be  a  learner  if  I  am  to 
be  a  good  leader. 

While  I  would  never  recommend  that  anyone 
become  a  church  planter  unless  the  call  of  God 
is  clear  to  him  or  her,  it  has  been  an  awesome 
10-year  ride.  I  have  seen  seekers  become 
saints,  consumers  become  contributors,  mem- 
bers become  ministers,  and  audiences  become 
armies.  I  am  grateful  for  God's  grace  in  my  life 
over  the  past  10  years  as  God  has  built  this 
church  in  Cape  Coral. 

Dennis  Gingerich  is  a  graduate  of  Eastern  Men- 
nonite  Seminary.  He  is  married  to  Linda,  and 
they  are  the  parents  of  three  children. 


Then  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall 
be  opened,  and  the  ears  of  the 
deaf  unstopped;  then  the 
lame  shall  leap  like  a  deer,  and 
the  tongue  of  the  speechless 
sing  for  joy. 

— Isaiah  35:5-6a 
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And,  finally  (1)  .  . 


What's  wrong 
with  this 
family? 


by  Maurice  Martin 


"W"  ec 

m 

1  Ail 


eah  likewise  and  her  children  drew 
near  and  bowed  down:  and  finally 
oseph  and  Rachel  drew  near,  and 
they  bowed  down." — Gen.  33:7 


When  my  brother  and  I  were  children,  we 
sometimes  squabbled.  If  one  of  us  complained 
or  ended  up  in  tears,  my  father  would  say, 
"Bleib  doch  veck  von  in"  (Just  stay  away  from 
him).  That  was  supposed  to  settle  the  issue;  in 
retrospect,  I  think  it  may  have  taught  me  to 
avoid  conflict  rather  than  confront  it. 

Jacob  and  Esau  took  that  approach  to  an 
extreme  as  Jacob  fled  from  Esau  and  they 
remained  apart  for  20  years.  At  the  moment  of 
meeting,  would  it  be  war  or  reconciliation? 

Our  hopes  are  raised  in  this  poignant  scene  in 
which  Jacob  presents  the  two  wives  for  whom 
he  worked  at  Laban's  house  these  20  long  years. 
He  first  presents  Leah  with  her  children,  then 
"finally"  Rachel  and  her  son  Joseph.  In  Hebrew 
thinking,  what  is  presented  last  is  more  impor- 
tant. Even  in  this  moment  of  potential  recon- 
ciliation, we  are  reminded  of  the  competition 
between  Leah  and  Rachel.  Jacob  is  careful  to 
give  Rachel  and  Joseph  the  place  of  honour. 
They  are  first  in  his  heart  and  affections. 

In  Genesis  25  and  the  following  chapters,  we 
see  the  "Jacob"  cycle  of  God's  covenant  with  Abra- 
ham and  Sarah.  This  is  a  rather  dysfunctional 
family.  Isaac  and  Rebekah  played  favourites  with 
their  sons.  Their  sons  in  turn  became  rivals  for 
their  father's  affection,  encapsulated  in  those 
poignant  words:  "Bless  me,  me  too,  my  father" 
(Gen.  27:34).  Now  they  reap  what  has  been  sown. 

The  word  "finally"  in  the  text  raises  our  hopes 
that,  after  all  these  years,  Jacob  and  Esau  will  be 
reconciled.  It  does  not  turn  out  that  way.  Conflict 
is  not  always  that  easily  or  finally  resolved. 

On  the  surface,  it  appears  that  Jacob  is  ready 
to  make  amends.  He  has  brought  a  substantial 
gift  (though  a  skeptic  might  interpret  this  as  a 
cynical  bribe).  Jacob  makes  a  very  cautious 
approach  in  Genesis  32.  He  sends  his  gifts  on 
ahead  of  him  as  a  kind  of  buffer  between  himself 
and  Esau's  force  of  400  men.  Then  he  wrestles 


with  God  at  Peniel.  There  he  declares:  "I  saw 
God  face  to  face,  and  yet  my  life  was  spared" 
(Gen  32:30).This  is  echoed  in  human  terms  when 
Jacob  meets  Esau  and  says,  "For  to  see  your  face 
is  like  seeing  the  face  of  God,  now  that  you  have 
received  me  favourably"  (Gen.  33:10). 

Despite  Jacob's  greatest  worries,  Esau  seems 
ready  to  forgive.  In  fact,  at  first  Esau  refuses  Jacob's 
gifts,  then  accepts  them  only  when  Jacob  insists. 
Now  the  gifts  seem  more  like  a  thank  offering  as 
Jacob  speaks  of  how  God  has  been  gracious. 

Things  seem  to  be  on  a  good  course,  but  Jacob 
backs  off  from  complete  reconciliation  and  any 
further  overtures  from  Esau.  He  needs  to  keep 
control,  even  in  this  matter  of  reconciliation. 
Does  he  really  wish  to  be  reconciled?  The  evi- 
dence suggests  otherwise.  When  Esau  offers  to 
accompany  him  on  his  way,  Jacob  suggests  he  go 
on  ahead  because  he  cannot  push  the  herds  and 
children  too  fast.  It's  a  lame  excuse.  When  Esau 
offers  to  leave  some  of  his  men  to  assist  him, 
Jacob  equivocates  and  turns  down  the  offer. 
Finally  Jacob  goes  west  to  Succoth  and  camps 
there  while  Esau  goes  south  to  Seir,  his  home. 
As  far  as  we  know,  Jacob  never  does  join  Esau. 

It  seems  that  the  reconciliation  is  incomplete. 
Jacob  opts  for  permanent  separation,  not 
reconciliation.  Esau,  the  hothead  who  20  years 
ago  might  well  have  killed  Jacob,  now  comes  in 
peace,  though  he  does  bring  400  armed  men 
with  him.  Does  he  negotiate  from  strength? 
Nothing  in  the  story  suggests  that  Jacob's 
greatest  fears  are  warranted;  rather,  we  sense 
that  Esau,  though  quick-tempered,  also  could 
be  appeased  quickly.  Jacob  doesn't  trust  the 
peace  process  which  he  initiated  himself. 

So  what  do  we  do  with  the  word  "finally"  in 
this  context?  Is  this  family  feud  finally  re- 
solved? If  not  resolved,  perhaps  it  is  at 
least  finally  put  to  rest.  Maybe  Jacob  implicitly 
understands  that  they  have  gone  as  far  as  they 
can  toward  reconciliation.  Perhaps  for  these 
two  brothers,  staying  apart  is  the  best  solution 
after  all,  just  like  my  dad  would  have  said! 

The  story  is  both  a  story  of  family  life  and  of 
life  as  the  people  of  God.  It  holds  implications  for 
both  our  family  lives  and  the  life  of  the  church. 
Most  of  us  can  point  to  situations  in  which 
family  feuds  have  escalated  into  church  conflicts. 

How  can  we  finally  resolve  such  conflicts?  We 
have  resources  at  hand  like  mediation  and  con- 
flict management,  but  both  parties  need  to 
agree  to  engage  in  such  processes.  Sometimes  we 
wish  for  a  quick  fix  when  more  time  is  needed. 
Other  times  we  let  things  fester  for  years  like 
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Jacob  and  Esau  did.  Sometimes  we  simply  need  to 
agree  to  disagree. 

What  can  we  learn  about  resolving  conflict  from 
the  story?  Will  we  follow  Esau's  pattern — that  is, 
will  we  come  to  the  table  "well-armed"  either  with 
facts  or  with  people  supporting  our  position? 

Will  we,  like  Jacob,  come  bearing  gifts  that  we 
hope  will  bring  reconciliation?  Will  these  offerings 
be  accepted  at  face  value  or  seen  as  bribes? 

How  do  we  use  power  in  the  process  of  rec- 
onciliation? Are  we  prepared  to  relinquish 
control,  or  do  we,  like  Jacob,  need  to  control  the 
process  to  the  end?  Do  we  then  finally  opt  for 
separation  and  resolve  nothing? 

Thankfully,  the  Jacob  and  Esau  story  is  not 
the  final  word  on  conflict.  Jesus  tells  the  story  of 
the  prodigal  son  to  point  us  to  the  goodness  of 
God,  in  whose  presence  true  reconciliation  can 
take  place.  The  prodigal  son,  like  Jacob,  returns 
home  skeptical  that  he  will  be  forgiven.  Perhaps 
both  stories  are  really  about  our  ability  to  be 
forgiven  as  children  of 
God;  from  accepting 
God's  forgiveness,  we  in 
turn  forgive  each  other. 

Henri  Nouwen,  in  The 
Return  of  the  Prodigal, 
says:  "I  still  think  about 
[God's]  love  as  condi- 
tional and  about  home 
as  a  place  I  am  not  yet 
fully  sure  of.  .  .  .  Still 
clinging  to  my  sense  of 
worthlessness,  I  project 
for  myself  a  place  far 
below  that  which  be- 
longs to  the  son.  Belief  in 
total,  absolute  for- 
giveness does  not  come 
readily.  My  human  ex- 
perience tells  me  that 
forgiveness  boils  down  to 
the  willingness  of  the 
other  to  forgo  revenge 
and  to  show  me  some 
measure  of  charity." 

The  stories  of  the 
prodigal  son  and  of 
Jacob  and  Esau  dem- 
onstrate vividly  how 
messy  conflict  can  be. 
Yet  both  stories  demon- 
strate that  in  spite  of 
the  messiness,  God 
works  with  us  to  achieve 
the  covenant  of  grace 


and  love.  Esau  and  the  elder  brother  struggled 
with  this  matter  of  being  "chosen."  Who  is 
favoured  by  God?  Finally,  however,  we  all  are 
invited  to  participate  as  children  of  the  promise. 

In  Colossians  3,  Paul  calls  us,  as  God's  cho- 
sen people,  to  clothe  ourselves  with  compassion, 
kindness,  humility,  gentleness,  and  patience, 
and  to  forgive  each  other  as  the  Lord  has  for- 
given us.  Then  having  put  on  love,  we  are  to  let 
the  peace  of  God  rule  in  our  hearts,  since  as 
members  of  one  body  we  were  called  to  peace. 

Here  is  a  formula  for  forgiveness  when  there 
is  conflict.  It  concludes  with  the  call  to  be 
thankful.  How  long  can  we  be  angry  with  the 
one  with  whom  we  worship  and  for  whom  we 
thank  God?  Thus,  like  Jacob,  we  declare:  "God 
has  been  gracious  to  me,  and  I  have  all  I  need." 

Maurice  Martin,  New  Hamburg,  Ont,  is  the  pastor 
ofHillcrest  Mennonite  Church.  He  also  serves  as 
president  of  the  Mennonite  Publication  Board. 


And,  finally . . . 

For  the  past  several  years,  Gospel 
Herald  has  attempted  to  deal 
with  the  biblical  text  in  new 
and  different  ways,  among  them 
article  series  built  around  a  par- 
ticular theme  of  ideas.  "Questions 
Jesus  Asked"  (1997)  was  our  latest. 
Before  that  we  had  "Core  Beliefs  of 
Our  Faith"  (1995),  Jesus'  Parables 
(1994),  and  the  Beatitudes  (1993). 

When  we  realized  that  Gospel 
Herald  would  discontinue  publication 
in  January  1998  and  merge  into  a 
new  publication  for  an  integrated  de- 
nomination, one  of  our  editorial 
consultants,  Larry  Augsburger,  came 
up  with  this  idea:  "For  the  final 
Gospel  Herald  series,  why  not  have 
articles  on  all  the  verses  of  the  Bible 
with  the  word  'finally'  in  them?" 

Why  not?  So  we  dug  into  our  New 
Revised  Standard  Version  and 
discovered  there  are  13  of  these.  They 
begin  with  Jacob's  meeting  with  Esau 
after  two  betrayals  (Gen.  33:7)  and 
end  with  Peter's  admonition  to,  final- 
ly, have  a  humble  mind  (1  Pet.  3:8). 
The  first  of  these  articles  appears  this 


issue.  The  series  will  continue  periodi- 
cally from  now  through  January, 
following  the  sequence  as  the  verses  are 
found  in  the  Bible.  At  least  three  of  the 
verses  have  articles  by  two  writers — 
which  will  appear  in  subsequent  issues. 

Everything  for  this  series  went  as 
planned — with  one  exception.  We  have 
no  article  for  the  last  "finally"  verse: 
Peter's  admonition  in  1  Pet.  3:18: 
"Finally,  all  of  you,  have  unity  of 
spirit,  sympathy,  love  for  one  another, 
a  tender  heart,  and  a  humble  mind." 

This  one  is  up  to  you.  As  you  read 
those  words,  what  comes  to  your 
mind?  What  "finally"  words  do  they 
stir  in  your  soul  for  the  Mennonite 
church  as  we  go  into  integration? 

Jot  down  those  thoughts  in  two  or 
three  paragraphs  (no  more  than  250 
words),  and  send  them  to  "Finally, " 
Gospel  Herald,  616  Walnut  Ave., 
Scottdale,  PA  15683.  E-mail: 
GHerald%mph@mcimail.com.  We'll 
combine  these  into  the  final  install- 
ment in  our  Finally  series,  now 
scheduled  for  our  Jan.  20,  1998,  issue. 

And,  finally,  may  this  series  inspire 
you  to  great  loyalty  to  the  one  who  is 
our  final  interpreter  and  guide,  Jesus 
Christ.  — E  ditors 
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I appreciated  Ted  Koontz's  article, 
Allowing  Us  to  Find  a  Way 
that  Honors  Life  and  Em- 
braces Death  (July  29).  I  too 
struggle  with  many  of  the  questions 
that  Koontz  brings  out.  In  my  work 
as  a  chaplain,  both  in  the  hospital 
and  nursing  home  setting,  I  hear 
patients  and  families  struggle  with 
when  enough  is  enough. 

Recently,  I  appreciated  how  one 
family  dealt  with  their  crisis.  In  a 
meeting  with  the  doctor,  the  family 
stated  the  loved  one's  wishes  and 
willingly  went  along  with  some  of 
the  treatments  the  doctor  wished. 
They  stated  they  would  do  this  for  a 
certain  length  of  time,  and  if  no 
change  occurred,  then  these  things 
would  be  removed.  It  was  a  wonder- 
ful experience  to  walk  alongside 
them  and  see  the  beauty  that  devel- 
oped between  the  staff,  doctor,  and 
family. 

I  wonder  if  we  need  to  sit  down 
and  convey  our  wishes  to  our  family 
and  doctors  and  then  allow  God  to 
work  in  his  way.  As  a  Christian,  I 
have  such  hope  beyond  this  life,  so 
should  I  not  let  go  of  this  earthly  life 
and  look  toward  my  heavenly  home? 
I  believe  that  we  must  state  our 
wishes  long  before  the  crisis  happens. 
I  would  appreciate  more  articles  on 
this  subject. 

Elaine  K.  Widrick 

Croghan,  N.Y. 

Will  Criticism  Drive  Young 
Entrepreneurs  from  the 
Church?  (July  22):  I  enjoyed 
this  article,  and  after  reading  it  for 
the  second  time  (I  read  it  first  in 
Marketplace),  I  feel  I  should  respond. 
As  a  young  entrepreneur  with  a 
growing  business  and  also  as  an 
elder  in  a  Mennonite  congregation,  I 
have  felt  criticism  from  some  in  the 
church  about  my  business.  When  I 
started  the  business  seven  years  ago, 
people  were  supportive  and  said  they 
"hoped  it  worked."  Now  that  it  has 
"'worked"  and  our  company  is 
profitable,  it's  those  same  people  who 
are  now  critical. 

As  one  who  trained  for  youth 
ministry  and  felt  a  call  from  God  to 
serve  in  a  ministry,  I  am  very  aware 
of  the  possibility  that  this  business 
and  wealth  could  easily  become  my 
god.  I  don't  want  that,  but  I  also 
know  that  I  am  called  to  be  a  good 


steward  of  what  God  has  blessed  me 
with — that  includes  the  skills  to  run  a 
profitable  business.  I  also  know  that  I 
have  opportunities  to  share  my  faith  in 
ways  that  never  happened  before 
starting  the  business.  I  know  that 
being  in  business  is  the  ministry  that 
God  has  for  me  right  now. 

It  hurts  when  brothers  and  sisters 
are  critical  of  the  money  they  think  I 
make.  Most  people  who  aren't  in 
business  don't  know  all  that  it  takes  to 
keep  a  business  floating,  so  I  try  to  let 
comments  go  past  me.  I  believe  in  most 
cases  there  is  a  bit  of  jealousy  toward 
me.  I  thank  God  for  the  ministry  he  has 
called  me  to,  and  I  pray  that  I  will  be 
faithful  no  matter  what  others  may  say. 

Dennis  Gehman 

Telford,  Pa. 

How  disappointed  we  are  that  the 
editors  chose  to  publish  Might 
Jesus  Again  Be  Writing  in 
the  Sand?  ("Mennobytes,"  Aug.  5). 

Here  again  someone  has  confused 
the  term  "issue"  with  sin.  His  excuse  is 
that  "truth  falling  to  the  ground  will 
rise  again."  We  must  look  to  the 
authority  of  Scripture  to  find  the  truth 
God  has  for  us  in  his  Son.  Unity  at  all 
costs  is  not  that  truth. 

The  article  fails  to  point  out  the 
ending  of  the  stoning  incident.  Jesus 
told  the  woman  caught  in  the  act  of 
adultery,  "Go  now  and  leave  your  life 
of  sin."  Jesus  always  required  change 
from  those  seeking  him. 

The  clear  choice  to  follow  Jesus 
should  not  be  muddled  by  our  "own 
understanding  of  reality,"  or  in  other 
words,  the  devil's  lies.  Yielding  is  sinful 
when  we  yield  to  sin.  Any  yielding  to  be 
done  in  the  church  today  needs  to  be 
the  yielding  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Marlin  and  Rose  Zook 
Dal  ton,  Ohio 

In  response  to  Bob  Williamson's 
July  29  letter  about  Deus  Abscon- 
ditus  ("The  Last  Word,"  June  24): 
Williamson  argues  that  Luther's  faith 
embraced  the  revealed  God  rather 
than  the  hidden  one.  While  I  am  not  a 
Martin  Luther  scholar  either,  it  seems 
to  me  that  "hiddenness  and  mystery  of 
God"  remained  so  to  Luther,  judging 
from  some  of  his  writing  in  1543. 
David  A.  Rauch,  in  his  book  A  Legacy 
of  Hate,  says  that  Luther  established 
the  principle  cited  by  Adolf  Hitler  and 
Julius  Striker  in  their  "final  solution 


for  the  Jews."  The  Encyclopedia  Juda- 
ica  rightly  comments  about  Luther's 
strongly  anti-Semitic  writings,  "Short 
of  the  Auschwitz  ovens  and  extermina- 
tions, the  whole  Nazi  Holocaust  is 
outlined  here." 

Not  only  your  reference  to  Luther 
but  the  conditions  prevailing  in  Israel 
prompt  me  to  write.  When  you  pray  for 
the  "shalom  of  Jerusalem"  as  Ps.  122:6 
urges,  please  include  the  Palestinians 
and  Christians,  especially  the 
Mennonite  group  working  there. 

Julio  Vincenty 

Summit  Hills,  P.R. 

Thanks  to  David  Stevens  for  his 
fine  treatise,  The  Earth  Is  More 
to  God  Than  Scenery  for 
Humans  (July  22).  He  called  our 
attention  to  the  fact  that  God  created 
much  more  than  human  beings.  We 
read  in  John  3:16  that  "God  so  loved 
the  world."  Doesn't  the  word  "world" 
mean  the  whole  of  creation? 

History  has  shown  that  industrious 
Christians  have  been  some  of  the  most 
aggressive  "subduers"  of  the  earth — to 
squeeze  every  penny  out  of  every  inch 
of  the  land  and  everything  that  grows 
on  that  land  and  in  the  water. 

I  recently  watched  an  educational 
nature  television  program  on  insects. 
The  narrator  observed  that  humankind 
could  disappear  from  the  earth  and  the 
insects  would  get  along  just  fine,  but  if 
the  insects  would  disappear  from  the 
earth,  humankind  would  also  dis- 
appear. If  this  is  true,  how  concerned 
are  we  about  the  disappearance  of 
many  species  of  animals  and  plants? 
What  does  it  tell  us  when  frogs  around 
the  world  are  showing  strange  de- 
formities? 

There  are  many  reasons  Christians 
haven't  taken  much  interest  in  their 
environment,  two  of  which  could  be: 

1.  They  have  placed  themselves  so 
much  in  the  center  of  the  universe  that 
little  in  the  rest  of  creation  matters  to 
them; 

2.  They  have  been  so  afraid  of  the 
tendency  to  worship  nature  in  the  New 
Age  movement  that  they  shy  away 
from  wonderment  about  nature  and 
protection  of  all  creation. 

If  such  exultation  about  nature  is 
dangerous  for  our  souls,  then  the 
writer  of  Psalms  was  on  the  wrong 
path  when  he  wrote,  "Wherever  I  am, 
wherever  I  go,  I  can  sense  something 
of  the  power  of  God.  The  grandeur  of 
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the  mountains,  the  vastness  of  the 
oceans,  the  breathtaking  wonder  of 
interstellar  space;  all  this  proclaims 
the  glory  and  majesty  of  God"  (Ps. 
19:1,  Psalms  Now). 

Evan  Oswald 

Glenolale,  Ariz. 

Allow  Us  to  Find  a  Way  that 
Honors  Life  and  Embraces 
Death  (July  29):  In  1996,  the 
first  of  the  baby  boomers  received  their 
copies  of  Modern  Maturity.  They  came 
of  age — age  50,  that  is.  Society  is 
taking  notice  of  the  numbers,  the 
money,  the  needs,  and  the  effect  that 
aging  boomers  will  have  on  our  society. 
We  already  see  aging  models,  wrinkle 
creams,  vitamins  for  aging  bodies,  etc. 

If  we  follow  our  normal  process,  our 
church  will  start  to  pay  attention  in  10 
years. 

Facing  aging,  learning  about  quality 
of  life  and  wellness  for  all,  under- 
standing what  is  appropriate  care, 
talking  about  advance  directives — all 
need  to  start  in  the  context  and  safety 
of  the  community. 

I  hope  we  will  train  pastors  to  talk 
candidly  about  loss,  about  the  faith 
questions  of  aging  people,  and  about 
the  hope  of  eternal  life,  not  only  about 
the  suffering  and  emptiness  of  aging 
and  fearsome  nursing  homes.  Our  faith 
will  not  be  strong  enough  unless  we 
lose  our  fear  of  the  aging  process. 

I  hope  that  our  seminaries,  our 
church,  and  our  conference  centers  will 
start  to  discuss  the  spiritual  needs  of 
older  people  and  the  development  of 
spirituality  after  age  50. 

I  hope  that  every  pastor  is  taught 
how  to  pray  with  a  person  with  Alz- 
heimers.  I  hope  that  our  conferences 
train  chaplains  and  pastors  about  a 
quality  visit  when  speech  is  slow  and 
hearing  is  impaired.  I  hope  every 
pastor  learns  to  talk  about  funerals 
and  to  discuss  the  assurance  of  salva- 
tion and  the  joy  and  anticipation  of 
heaven. 

Gail  Sheehy  wrote  that  we  begin 
aging  the  minute  we  are  born,  and 
Judith  Viorst  wrote  that  we  begin  life 
with  loss.  God  said,  "For  everything 
there  is  a  season." 

May  this  be  the  season  for  the  Men- 
nonite  Church  to  face  aging  issues,  and 
I  hope  and  pray  that  it  is  not  by  the 
prayer  of  "let  this  cup  pass." 

M.  K.  Zook 

Souderton,  Pa. 


In  the  editorial  Upside-Down 
Discipline  ("The  Last  Word,"  July 
6),  you  quote  the  passage  from 
John  8:1-11  and  note  Jesus'  love  and 
mercy.  One  problem  in  many  churches 
today  is  the  emphasis  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  priesthood  of  all  believers.  They 
have  lost  their  sense  of  corporate 
identity.  Christians  think  they  stand 
alone  before  their  God  and  therefore 
are  not  accountable  to  the  church.  God 
created  the  church  as  his  redemptive 
agent  in  the  world.  We  need  to  be 
accountable  to  the  body  of  believers 
where  discipline  is  love. 
L.  LeVon  Mann 
Choma,  Zambia 

T  want  to  commend  you  for  the 
I  editorial,  At  the  Borderland  of 
^-Language  ("The  Last  Word,"  Aug. 
5).  It  was  well  written,  and  the  image 
of  the  Eskimo  "snow"  was  an  inspired 
metaphor  for  the  issue  you  were 
addressing. 

Marion  Schrock 

Salem,  Ore. 

Allow  Us  to  Find  a  Way  that 
Honors  Life  and  Embraces 
Death  (July  29):  When  Ted 
Koontz  "wonders  about  our  modern 
world  and  its  way  of  dealing  with  the 
elderly,"  I  felt  drawn  toward  his 
sincerity  and  excellent  writing  style. 
But  as  I  moved  through  his  article,  I 
was  disappointed  in  the  excessively 
negative  images  he  evokes  to 
characterize  nursing  home  life.  One 
reason  Koontz  finds  this  life  so  very 
"bleak"  could  be  that  his  search  for 
meaning  focuses  on  one  individual  at  a 
time.  It  is  futile  to  try  to  find  purpose 
in  the  lives  of  some  elderly  if  we 
approach  them  as  an  island  unto 
themselves.  Nursing  homes,  on  the 
other  hand,  allow  us  to  see  examples  of 
community-based  meaning. 


Pontius'  Puddle 


In  entering  nursing  home  life,  resi- 
dents frequently  leave  behind  a  life- 
characterized  by  giving  and  begin  a  life 
in  which  receiving  takes  center  stage. 
Very  frequently  this  involves  a  crisis: 
what,  if  anything,  do  I  now  have  to 
give?  The  loss  of  giving  opportunities, 
and  therefore  fulfillment,  can  feel 
devastating.  Yet  with  the  help  of 
Christian  faith,  in  which  "receiving" 
and  "grace"  are  foundational,  residents 
can  find  vision  to  accept  this  new  role. 
Staff,  volunteers,  and  family  members 
are  thus  freed  to  give  their  gifts  of 
care.  Humility,  gratitude,  and  fulfilling 
service  are  some  of  the  dynamic  parts 
of  this  "giving-receiving  rhythm." 

Nursing  homes  give  us  an  opportu- 
nity to  see  people  being  valued  for  who 
they  are,  not  just  for  what  they  can  do. 
As  the  body  fades  away,  the  person's 
inner  beauty  can  endure.  Even  when 
suffering  is  included  in  the  picture, 
faith  in  Christ  awakens  and  informs 
the  search  for  meaning — and  leads  us 
away  from  the  easy  answers  of 
physician-assisted  suicide. 

Do  nursing  homes  contain  propor- 
tionately more  people  appropriating 
Christ's  good  news  than  most  other 
population  centers  of  our  society?  If  this 
is  true,  it  could  be  related  to  the  pro- 
found and  painful  losses  inherent  in 
nursing  home  admission.  While  deva- 
stating, these  losses  are  also  clarifying. 
Faith,  lying  dormant,  can  come  alive!  As 
we  approach  death  itself,  we  can  indeed 
be  in  joyful  touch  with  the  reality  of 
being  "swallowed  up  in  victory!" 

Dan  Longenecker 

Harrisonburg,  Va. 

In  Might  Jesus  Again  Be  Writing 
in  the  Sand?  ("Mennobytes,"  Aug. 
5),  John  L.  Freed  lists  issues  which 
divide  congregations  such  as  divorce 

(continued  on  page  8) 
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and  remarriage,  the  purity  of  the 
church,  sexual  orientation,  charismatic 
gifts,  rural  and  urban  models  of 
ministry,  contemporary  or  traditional 
styles  of  music,  gender  issues  for  leader- 
ship roles,  stances  for  or  against  abor- 
tion, and  congregational  autonomy  for 
corporate  life  and  decision-making.  He 
suggests  that  sometimes  one  side  must 
yield  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  body. 

I'd  have  more  respect  for  Freed's 
arguments  if  he  left  differences  over 
abortion  off  his  list.  Abortions  cause 
the  death  of  innocent  babies,  so  wheth- 
er or  not  to  permit  abortion  should  be 
no  more  debatable  than  whether  or  not 
to  permit  the  lynching  of  members  of 
minority  groups. 

Jerry  C.  Stanaway 

Lombard,  III. 

In  the  Aug.  12  issue  about  Orlando 
97,  I  noted  that  Glen  Coblentz  of 
Ohio  stated  in  a  delegate  session, 
"Our  conference  spent  $500  for  each 
delegate  to  come  to  Orlando"  (Dele- 
gates Offer  Counsel  on  Merger  .  .  .). 

I'd  like  to  make  a  suggestion:  let 
delegates  pay  their  own  way.  If  the 
congregation  or  conference  wants  to 
give  a  stipend  to  a  delegate,  that  is 
their  choice.  I  assume  that  most  of  the 
delegates  who  attend  as  represen- 
tatives are  taking  their  paid  vacations 
at  that  time;  therefore,  it's  really  not  a 
hardship  for  them  or  their  family  to 
attend.  My  wife  and  I  have  served  as 
delegates  on  several  occasions  for  our 
organization  in  different  parts  of  the 


country.  We  pay  our  own  expenses. 
The  organization  does  say  "thank  you." 

It  was  good  to  hear  that  300  congre- 
gations are  committed  to  The  Giving 
Project.  It  was  also  good  to  hear  that  five 
women  lined  up  at  the  mike  and  asked, 
"But  where  are  the  women  on  your 
board?"  I  think  that  every  board  and  com- 
mittee should  include  at  least  one  female 
member.  It  makes  for  a  better  under- 
standing about  the  issues  at  hand. 

Gordon  R.  Beidler 

Barto,  Pa. 


I 


As  the  Orlando  97  adult  convention  coordinator,  I'd  like  to 
thank  the  dozens  of  volunteers  from  Southeast  Mennonite 
Conference  for  the  wonderful  job  they  did  hosting  "the 
Mennonite  family"  during  Orlando  97. 

From  answering  our  questions  and  helping  us  register,  to 
participating  in  worship  and  ushering  us  to  our  seats,  they 
helped  us  focus  on  worship,  fellowship  with  one  another,  and 
the  work  of  the  church. 

We  were  touched  by  their  gracious  spirit  and  are  grateful  for 
their  faithful  witness  that  we  experienced  in  our  site  visits  to 
Mennonite  churches  in  Tampa  and  Apopka,  in  our  conversa- 
tions with  their  congregational  members,  and  in  the  example  of 
their  churches  from  Gainesville  to  Cape  Coral  as  they  led  us  in 
worship.  We  were  energized  as  we  experienced  the  diverse  gifts 
evident  in  Southeast  Conference  congregations. 

May  God  continue  to  lead  those  of  you  in  the  conference  in 
allowing  God's  healing  and  hope  to  flow  through  you  to 
communities  throughout  Florida. 
Miriam  Book 
Elkhart,  Ind. 


was  disturbed  to  read  in  two 
articles  in  the  Aug.  12  issue  that 
adults  were  urged  not  to  attend  the 
Orlando  97  youth  convention  worship 
sessions  due  to  lack  of  space.  I  find  it 
encouraging  that  adults  wanted  to 
attend  youth  sessions,  and  it's  sad  to 
see  them  denied  this  opportunity.  The 
church  as  a  whole  needs  an  injection  of 
the  spirit  at  these  sessions. 

I  remember  attending  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Wichita  conventions  and  feel- 
ing so  excited  about  what  we  were  ex- 
periencing but  worrying  about  how  we 
could  bring  some  of  the  spirit  we  had 
experienced  back  to  our  home  congre- 
gation. I  remember  last  Sunday,  when 
the  youth  were  in  charge  of  our  church 
service.  They  tried  to  show  what  they 
had  experienced  in  the  Orlando  wor- 
ship sessions,  tried  to  give  their  ex- 
citement to  the  rest  of  the  congregation, 
but  found  that  many  just  didn't  "get  it." 

It's  not  enough  for  only  the  youth  to 
experience  the  excitement  and  spirit  of 
these  worship 
services.  And 
it's  not  fair  to 
the  youth  to 
show  them 
how  exciting 
worship  can  be 
and  then  to 
bring  them 
back  to  an 
unchanging 
congregation. 
If  more  adults 
could  experi- 
ence the  youth 
worship  ses- 
sions, there 
would  be  more 
church  leaders 
who  under- 
stand the 
kinds  of 
worship  that 


can  get  people,  excited  about  being 
Christians. 

Of  course,  it's  not  feasible  for 
churches  to  send  thousands  of  adults 
to  the  youth  convention  just  to  experi- 
ence the  worship  sessions.  And  part  of 
what  makes  these  sessions  special  is 
that  they  are  all  about  youth;  too  much 
adult  intervention  would  change  the 
flavor  of  the  experience.  However, 
when  adults  at  the  convention  see  the 
spirit  of  the  youth  and  want  to  have  a 
part  of  that,  they  should  be  encour- 
aged, not  dissuaded. 

I  understand  that  the  lack  of  space 
was  real,  and  I  wouldn't  want  to  see 
youth  turned  away  because  no  seats 
remained.  Hopefully,  for  future  con- 
ventions, planners  will  remember  this 
experience  and  select  larger  sites  so 
that  anyone  can  attend  the  worship 
sessions:  youth,  adults,  even  curious 
onlookers  from  off  the  street.  And  hope- 
fully adults  will  still  be  just  as  excited 
by  worshiping  God  as  we  youth  are  and 
will  still  want  to  worship  with  us. 

Steve  Troyer 

Orrville,  Ohio 

I need  to  give  the  context  of  a  com- 
ment I  made  at  the  General 
Assembly  about  our  proposed  new 
name;  it  was  quoted  in  the  Aug.  12  issue 
of  Gospel  Herald  (General  Assembly 
Agrees  New  Denomination . . .). 

These  were  the  comments  I  made. 
"When  the  General  Board  met  in  Iowa 
for  our  April  meeting,  the  name  'Men- 
nonite Church'  made  practical  sense, 
and  I  voted  in  favor  of  it.  As  I  have  lived 
with  the  name  since  then  and  have 
heard  and  read  comments  from  others,  I 
think  the  name  'Mennonite  Church 
North  America'  describes  us  best.  Par- 
ticularly when  we  refer  to  the  Menno- 
nite church  of  India  or  Ethiopia,  why 
not  be  consistent?  The  word  arrogance 
passes  through  my  mind  when  I  think 
about  using  'Mennonite  Church'  for  our 
name.  It  feels  like  we  want  to  be  the 
locus  of  the  global  Mennonite  church." 

I  believe  that  "Mennonite  Church 
North  America"  fits  us  best.  As  fast  as 
our  church  is  growing  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  we  need  to  see  ourselves  as  a 
part  of  the  whole.  Whatever  the  name 
for  those  of  us  in  North  America,  we  will 
always  be  known  as  the  Mennonites.  I 
have  been  richly  blessed  and  proud  (may 
I  say  that?)  to  be  a  part  of  this  body. 
Rocky  Miller 
Sarasota,  Fla. 
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Generous  acts  of  giving 

by  Deborah  Fast 

"Every  generous  act  of  giving,  with 
every  perfect  gift,  is  from  above,  com- 
ing down  from  the  Father  of  lights" 
(James  1:17). 


What  is  a  "perfect  gift"?  With  the  holiday  season  just 
around  the  corner,  many  of  us  may  become  preoccupied 
with  this  question  as  brightly-colored  advertisements  and 
catchy  radio  jingles  promise  their  products  will  deliver 
happiness  to  our  loved  ones. 

Articles  in  this  issue  of  a  Common  Place  move  our 
thoughts  in  the  direction  of  the  first  part  of  James'  admoni- 
tion in  his  letter  to  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ — to 
"every  generous  act  of  giving."  James'  emphasis  is  on  the 
act  of  giving,  which  is  itself  significant,  and  reflects  the 
character  of  the  giver. 

Ten  Thousand  Villages,  an  income-generation  pro- 
gram of  MCC,  promotes  "fairly-traded"  gifts — crafts 
purchased  directly  from  artisans  in  poor  countries  for  a 
fair  price,  and  sold  in  North  America.  You  can  make  a  dif- 
ference in  the  lives  of  people  in  poor  countries,  says  Paul 
Myers,  Ten  Thousand  Villages  director.  To  read  more 
about  fair  trade,  see  "It  matters  where  you  shop"  (page  5). 

Choosing  where  you  shop  is  important.  So  is  choos- 
ing to  whom  you  will  give. 

"We  should  think  about  other  people,  not  just  about 
getting  more  things  for  ourselves,"  says  Pennsylvania 
grandmother  Ruth  Charles.  A  desire  to  teach  this  to  her 
20  grandchildren,  and  to  encourage  "generous  acts  of  giv- 
ing," prompted  Charles  to  look  for  alternative  gift  ideas 
last  Christmas.  The  family  chose  to  give  blankets  to  MCC, 
for  distribution  to  refugees  in  camps  in  eastern  Zaire 
(now  the  Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo).  The  story  of 


these  blankets,  and  of  the  family  who  received  them,  is 
one  of  hope  coming  out  of  suffering  and  despair  (story  on 
page  12). 

Giving  to  others  also  motivates  thousands  of  volun- 
teers throughout  North  America  who  operate  used  cloth- 
ing— or  "thrift" — stores  to  raise  money  for  MCC.  These 
shops  donate  millions  of  dollars  annually,  while  at  the 
same  time  promoting  a  less  consumptive  lifestyle,  and 
offering  friendship  to  their  customers.  "We've  got  a  good 
thing  going,"  says  Irene  Steiner,  coordinator  of  13  MCC 
thrift  shops  in  Ontario.  Yet  Steiner  remains  keenly  aware 
of  the  competition,  mostly  from  large  for-profit  thrift 
stores  coming  on  the  scene.  "Now, 
more  than  ever,  we  have  to  communi- 
cate our  mission,"  she  says  (see  story 
page  14). 

Also  in  this  issue  see  a  profile  of 
MCC's  involvement  in  Lesotho.  For 
some  24  years  MCC  workers  and 
Basotho  hosts  and  co-workers  have 
together  sought  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems of  conflict  and  poverty  in  this 
tiny  mountain  kingdom  surrounded 
by  South  Africa.  ■ 


What  do  you  think? 
We  want  to  hear  from 
you.  Please  send 
your  comments, 
questions,  beefs  and 
bouquets  to  Editor, 
a  Common  Place  via: 


Thanks  to  all  of  you— bulk  sub- 
scription coordinators  and  ran- 
domly selected  alumni— who  took 
the  time  to  fill  out  the  surveys  we 
sent.  Your  feedback  is  invaluable 
to  our  efforts  to  improve  both 
magazine  content  and  distribution. 

Need  addresses! 

Some  of  you  requested  changes  to 
your  subscription.  If  you  do  not 
see  this  change  in  your  next  mail- 
ing, please  contact  us— we  did  not 
find  a  return  address  on  your  sur- 
vey or  envelope. 


a  Common  Place  invites  readers  to  meet  the  people  Mennonite  Central  Committee  (MCC)  workers 
have  come  to  know,  and  to  search  for  the  strength  and  hope  we  share  as  children  of  God.  a  Common 
Place  promises  readers  an  honest  look  at  life  on  the  edge  of  survival,  trustworthy  information  about 
the  events  of  our  world  and  practical  ways  of  working  together  to  make  a  difference, 
a  Common  Place  is  published  by  MCC,  a  relief,  service  and  community  development  agency  that 
strives  for  peace,  justice  and  the  dignity  of  all  people  by  sharing  its  experiences,  resources  and  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ.  Our  point  of  view  is  shaped  by  the  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  faith  tradition  and 
some  900  workers  serving  in  50  countries  in  food  production,  health,  education,  job  creation,  refugee 
assistance  and  conciliation.  MCC  is  sponsored  by  the  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  churches  in 
North  America. 


MAIL 

21  South  12th  Street, 
PO  Box  500,  Akron 
PA  17501 -0500. 

FAX 

(717)859-2171 

E-MAIL 

dlf@mcc.org 

Please  include  your 
name  and  address. 
Letters  may  be  edited 
for  length  and  clarity, 
a  Common  Place 
will  not  always 
have  space  to  print 
all  letters  received. 
Opinions  expressed 
are  those  of  the 
writers  and  not  of 
the  publication. 

E-MAIL  FOR  GENERAL 
CORRESPONDENCE 
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MCC'S  WORLD  WIDE  WEB 
HOMEPAGE  ADDRESS 

http://www. 

mennonitecc.ca/ 
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It  matters  where  you  shop 

You  can  make  a  difference  in  the  lives  of 
people  in  poor  countries,  says  Paul  Myers,  director  of  Ten 
Thousand  Villages.  Buying  fairly-traded  products 
is  one  way  to  support  organizations  providing  fair 
wages  and  acceptable  working  conditions.  By  Deborah 
Fast  and  Emily  Will. 


Profile:  Lesotho 

For  24  years  MCC  workers  with  their  Basotho 
hosts  and  co-workers  have  sought  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems of  conflict  and  poverty  in  this  tiny  mountain 
kingdom.  Photos  by  Mark  Beach.  Stories  by  Mark  Beach 
and  Arli  Klassen. 

A  miracle  of  sharing 

*  *r-\    Refugees  in  Central  Africa  face  both  unbearable 

sorrow  and  relentless  hope.  For  someone  who 
has  lost  everything  a  new,  warm  blanket  is  a  "treasure 
beyond  measure,"  says  MCC  worker  Krista  Rigalo.  By 
Pearl  Sensenig. 
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Editorial 

by  Deborah  Fast 

Letters 
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14     Make  a  difference: 

"Little  guys"  do  a  lot  for  MCC 

by  Deborah  Fast 

Half  a  world  away, 
insights  hit  home 

by  Delphine  Martin 

16     Starry  Nights 

On  the  cover:  Medea  Ulysse,  a  master 
craftsman  in  Croix-des-Bouquets,  Haiti, 
earns  vital  cash  income  by  selling  his 
traditional  metal  work  through  MCC's 
Ten  Thousand  Villages.  MCC  photo  by 
Howard  Zehr. 
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Consumerism,  not 
population,  is  the  problem 

I  appreciated  Dwight 
McFadden's  article,  "Servant  leaders 
needed  for  meeting  human  needs, "  in 
MCC's  1 996  Annual  Report  (in 
March  1997  a  Common  Place,). 
However,  the  priorities  for  addressing 
human  needs  he  cited,  as  identified  by 
35  Christian  relief  and  development 
agencies,  had  one  glaring  omission. 

The  article  includes  two  refer- 
ences to  population  growth  as  a  prob- 
lem, but  nowhere  does  it  mention 
consumerism.  The  expansion  of  our 
consumer  society  is  consuming  every 
bit  as  many  natural  resources  as  pop- 
ulation growth. 

Since  the  onset  of  colonialism 
the  trend  has  been  to  devote  more  and 
more  of  the  world's  resources  to  the 
global  consumer  economy,  while  less 
of  the  Two-Thirds  World's  resources 
are  devoted  to  the  production  of  basic 
grains. 

Over-population  will  indeed  be 
legislated  against  because  the  poor  do 
not  have  political  power.  But  as  mem- 
bers of  the  "consumer  society,"  we 
should  know  that  the  first  priority  of 
"those  who  seek  to  give  of  themselves 
on  behalf  of  the  hungry  arid  minister 
to  the  needs  of  the  oppressed"  should 
be  to  decrease  the  amount  of 
resources  we  use. 

Eugenio  Hess 

San  Jose  Guayabal,  El  Salvador 

Find  peace  in  sharing  pain 

Recently  a  15-year-old  boy  I 
had  worked  with  at  the  mental  health 
department  in  my  community  shot 
himself  in  the  head.  I  have  found 
myself  grieving  over  this  tragic  loss 
and  reflecting  on  the  often  broken 
bonds  that  hold  us  to  earth.  In  this 
boy's  dying  I  have  felt  the  pain  of  so 
many  who  have  lost  someone  who  fell 
in  on  themselves.  Suicide,  more  than 
any  other  tragedy,  seems  to  injure 
something  deep  within  all  of  us. 

Kathy  Ogle  shared  out  of  her 
experience  and  moved  something  in 


my  soul  ("Walking  with  Grief,"  May 
1997).  The  suffering  of  just  being 
alive  knows  no  boundaries,  no  class 
distinctions,  no  political  orientations. 
The  worst  suffering  of  self-destruction 
paradoxically  binds  us  together.  This 
pain  tells  me  that  I  am  truly  a  brother 
of  all  people  of  the  world.  Only  in 
sharing  this  pain  and  not  running 
from  each  other  will  we  find  peace. 

Please  thank  Kathy  for  her 
blessing.  I  will  share  it  with  friends. 

Richard  L.  Kreutz 

Fresno,  Calif. 

Must  ask  who  has  the  power 

After  reading  and  re-reading 
Lynette  Meck's  article  ("We  must 
keep  getting  bolder,"  July  1997)  I  felt 
the  need  to  respond.  I  look  at  the 
headline  and  wonder  what  the  other 
half  would  be;  we  must  keep  getting 
bolder — to  do  what?  Why?  In  terms 
of?  Questions  without  answers. 

This  is  the  state  I  have  been  in 
for  the  last  nine  months  since  I 
encountered  reverse  racism.  I  am 
German,  a  single  woman,  a  pastor  in 
a  Mennonite  Brethren  church,  a  semi- 
nary graduate  going  on  for  doctoral 
studies.  In  short,  I  am  a  minority.  I 
was  in  a  serious  relationship  with  an 
African-American  man.  He  is  educat- 
ed, employed,  intelligent,  deeply  spiri- 
tual and  refuses  to  live  his  life  as  a 
color.  That  is  a  noble  cause,  but  very 
hard  to  live  out  in  a  dominantly  white 
state  such  as  California. 

I  as  a  minority  woman  dated  a 
minority  man  and,  as  a  couple,  we 
were  an  offensive  sight — with  friends, 
in  church  and  in  society.  Because  we 
chose  to  love  each  other  we  had  to 
explain  ourselves — because  of  the  dif- 
ference of  our  skin  color. 

MCC's  perception  is  right  that 
racism  has  to  be  dismantled,  and  I 
found  myself  saying  "yes"  while  read- 
ing the  article.  It  is  an  important  step 
to  be  inclusive  in  recruiting  and  hiring 
staff.  But  that  can  never  let  us  off  the 
hook  in  asking  two  important  ques- 
tions: why  are  we  doing  it,  and  who 


holds  the  power?  Does  MCC  work  on 
racial  reconciliation  because  it  feels 
guilty,  because  it  is  losing  its  con- 
stituency— or  because  it  is  called  to  do 
so  by  Christ?  MCC  should  work  on 
dismantling  racism  because  there  is 
"no  longer  male  or  female,  Greek  or 
Jew,  black  or  white. " 

The  question  of  who  holds 
power  must  be  addressed  as  well. 
Historically  the  one  who  holds  power 
must  give  it  up  to  reconcile  with  the 
(perceived)  minority,  as  we  saw  hap- 
pen with  Martin  Luther  King,  with 
Gandhi,  with  apartheid.  I  am  very 
proud  of  MCC  that  it  is  giving  up 
power  for  the  sake  of  reconciliation, 
but  it  should  never  be  done  because  of 
guilt  or  pressure,  but  because  we  are 
called  by  Christ  to  be  reconcilers. 

Sylvia  Klauser 

Fresno,  Calif. 

Imperialist-capitalist  Jesus 
does  not  save 

J  must  briefly  respond  to  Abe 
Enns'  letter  in  the  May  issue  of  a 
Common  Place. 

I  don't  understand  how  Mr. 
Enns  can  be  "uneasy  "  about  MCC's 
emphasis  on  justice.  Jesus  was  all 
about  justice.  God  is  justice.  I  think 
Mr.  Enns'  idea  about  justice,  as  it 
relates  to  aboriginal  people,  is  some- 
what uninformed.  He  must  under- 
stand that  land  is  more  than  just 
property  to  aboriginal  people.  The 
land  is  a  way  of  life;  it  is  an  integral 
part  of  aboriginal  spirituality. 

Mr.  Enns  further  states  that 
"the  real  need  of  Native  people  is  the 
salvation  Christ  offers. "  I  agree — 
Christ  does  save.  The  Western  imperi- 
alist-capitalist Jesus  does  not, 
however.  Jesus  is  very  much  alive  in 
aboriginal  spirituality,  and  it  is  this 
spirituality  that  can  make  a  major 
contribution  to  our  understandings  of 
God. 

John  Loewen 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
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Artisans  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Croix-des- 
Bouquets,  Haiti, 
sculpt  intricate 
designs  from  dis- 
carded oil  drums. 
MCC  photo  by 
Howard  Zehr. 


When  you  buy  from  fair  trade 
organizations  you  help  to: 

•  ensure  that  producers  are  paid  a  living  wage 

•  provide  safe  and  healthy  working  conditions 

•  support  community  development  in  housing,  health, 
education  and  appropriate  technology 

•  encourage  environmentally  sound  business  practices 

•  preserve  cultural  diversity  by  supporting  traditional 
talents 


matters 

where 
you 


by  Deborah  Fast 
and  Emily  Will 

"You  have  a  choice:  exploitation  or  empowerment," 
declares  a  headline  in  the  Summer  1997  issue  of  Co-op 
America.  It  matters  where  you  shop — and  we  do  have  a 
choice,  the  article  tells  North  American  consumers.  An 
increasing  number  of  "fair  trade"  organizations — 
including  MCC's  Ten  Thousand  Villages — are  offering 
that  alternative. 

Ten  Thousand  Villages  (formerly  SELFHELP  Crafts 
of  the  World),  an  MCC  income  generation  program,  helps 
provide  jobs  for  otherwise  unemployed  or  underemployed 
artisans  in  poor  countries.  They  do  this  by  purchasing 
handicrafts  and  other  items  at  an  agreed-upon  fair  price 
and  selling  them  in  North  America. 

Why  fair  trade? 

Fair  trade  may  seem  like  an  issue  that  does  not  affect 
you  personally,  says  Paul  Myers,  Ten  Thousand  Villages 
director,  but  in  fact  it  does.  Every  time  you  buy  a  product 
from  a  manufacturer  exploiting  its  workers,  you  are 
encouraging  that  manufacturer  to  keep  doing  so,  he  says. 
When  you  buy  a  product  from  an  organization  that  values 
its  workers,  you  are  encouraging  that  organization  to  con- 
tinue enabling  its  workers  to  provide  for  their  families. 

Essentially,  fair  trade  means  a  purchaser  pays  arti- 
(continued  next  page) 
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You  know  it's  fair  trade  if 


(continued  from  previous  page) 


it  weren't  good  for  them,  people 
wouldn't  do  it  (e.g.  work  for  low 
wages  in  terrible  conditions)." 


t's  not  gc 

change  (e.g.  work  to  intentional 

lise  wages  and  improve  condi- 
ions)." 


sans  a  fair  price  for  their  product.  In 
an  ideal  situation,  the  artisans  are 
paid  what  their  time  is  worth  and  for 
the  materials  they  invest  in  a  product. 
Goods  are  purchased  as  directly  as 
possible  from  the  producer,  and  assis- 
tance is  offered  for  product  develop- 
ment, funding  and  training 
opportunities  (see  sidebar,  "You  know 
it's  fair  trade  if..."). 

You  can  make  a  difference  in 
the  lives  of  artisans  and  other  produc- 
ers, says  Myers.  Find  out  who  is  mak- 
ing what  you  are  buying  and  the 
conditions  under  which  it  was  pro- 
duced. Admittedly  this  search  can  be 

complicated.  While  some  companies  are  starting  to  include 
such  information  in  their  labelling,  the  practice  is  not  wide- 
spread. 

Ten  Thousand  Villages  is  a  member  of  the 
International  Federation  for  Alternative  Trade  (IFAT),  and 
annually  signs  its  "code  of  practice"  calling  for  commit- 
ments such  as  concern  for  the  well-being  of  artisans, 
respect  for  artisans'  cultural  identity  and  environmentally 
conscious  management  of  resources. 

But  it  costs  more! 

Products  made  using  processes  that  exploit  workers 
and  destroy  the  earth  are  cheaper  than  products  made 
using  processes  that  treat  people  fairly  and  protect  the 
earth.  Trading  fairly  is  not  without  costs.  Ten  Thousand 
Villages  staff,  for  example,  need  to  travel  to  far-flung 
locations  to  meet  with  artisans.  These  people  are  often 
vulnerable  to  natural  elements,  which  means  communica- 
tion can  be  unreliable.  And  frequently  artisans  are 
people  on  the  edge  of  society;  staff  must  balance  needs 
and  skills  of  artisans  with  a  North  American  market 
demanding  high  quality. 

Who  is  trading  fairly? 

Too  often  North  American  traders  import  from  com- 
panies that  exploit  and  even  endanger  their  employees.  But 
under  pressure  from  consumers,  some  North  American 
companies  are  slowly  trying  to  change  conditions  for 
workers  in  poor  countries.  The  Gap  and  Levi-Strauss,  for 
example,  have  been  striving  to  follow  standards  set  by  fair 
trade  advocates.  Levi-Strauss  is  working  toward  eliminat- 
ing suppliers  in  countries  such  as  China  and  Burma  where 
human  rights  are  repeatedly  violated.  While  some  have 
adopted  "codes  of  conduct"  dictating  they  buy  only  from 
suppliers  who  ensure  acceptable  working  conditions  for 
their  workers,  these  are  difficult  to  monitor. 


"Let  someone  else  pay  to  protect  the 
earth." 


"We'll  leave  tomorrow  if  we  get  a  bet- 
ter offer  somewhere  else." 


"The  consumer  is  sovereign. 
Suppliers  serve  consumers'  tastes." 


"Let  ever 
the  earth." 


ing  we  do  help  protect 


"We're  committed  to  this  relationship, 
and  will  build  a  solid  business  togeth- 
er." 


"Consumers  decide  their  dollars  will 
serve  producers'  needs." 


Coffee  is  one  example  of  a  familiar  product  now 
available  through  a  fair  trade  organization.  In  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  thanks  to  companies  like  Equal  Exchange  from 
whom  Ten  Thousand  Villages  buys  coffee,  it  has  become 
possible  to  not  only  drink  coffee  guilt  free  but  to  even 
savor  it — knowing  the  purchase  is  actually  helping  small 
coffee  producers. 

Small  coffee  farmers  are  often  vulnerable  to  exploita- 
tive "middlemen"  who  prey  on  them  for  big  profit.  Equal 
Exchange  is  dedicated  to  purchasing  coffee  from  farms 
they  know  operate  fairly — that  are  run  as  cooperatives,  for 
example,  with  individual  members  making  decisions  about 
the  business  that  supports  them.  Begun  in  1 986,  Equal 
Exchange  bypasses  intermediaries,  which  allows  them  to 
pay  farmers — in  countries  such  as  Colombia,  El  Salvador 
and  Mexico — higher  prices  for  the  their  coffee  beans, 
sometimes  as  much  as  twice  the  market  price. 

Equal  Exchange  garners  just  0.2  to  0.3  percent  of  the 
$2  billion  U.S.  specialty  coffee  market.  Canada's  fair-trade 
coffee  sales  parallel  those  of  the  United  States.  But  Rink 
Dickinson,  an  Equal  Exchange  founder  and  sales  director, 
is  hardly  discouraged.  He  sees  an  emerging  awareness  of 
trade  issues  among  U.S.  and  Canadian  consumers  and 
openness  to  supporting  fair  trade  movements.  He  believes 
this  support  has  come  about  in  the  past  five  years  as  North 
Americans  have  had  to  grapple  with  NAFTA  and  other 
trade  issues  affecting  them  directly.  ■ 

Most  stores  affiliated  with  Ten  Thousand  Villages  sell 
Equal  Exchange  coffee.  Also,  plans  are  to  open  a  coffee 
shop  in  Boston,  with  Equal  Exchange,  this  fall.  For  more 
information  contact  Larry  Guengerich  by  phone:  (717) 
859-8100;  or  e-mail  <lrg@mcc.org>. 
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by  Mark  Beach 

Outside  of  Jud  Shearer's  mud  and 
thatched-roof  house  a  bright  yel- 
low Cape  Weaver  danced  on  the 
clothesline.  Shearer  watched  as  the 
bird  finished  its  routine  with  a  song 
and  then  took  flight. 

"The  greatest  is  watching  the 
hawks,"  Shearer  said,  pointing  to 
the  ridge  above  his  house  where 
hawks  float  effortlessly,  dipping 
and  climbing  with  the  air  currents. 
"This  village  is  called,  Phakoeng, 
'The  Place  of  the  Hawk,'"  Shearer 
said. 

On  the  slope  behind  his 
house,  far  below  the  soaring 
hawks,  herd  boys  lead  cattle  from 
one  hillside  to  another  in  search  of 
pasture. 

It's  a  long  way  from  Shearer's 
home  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia 
to  the  mountains  of  Phakoeng, 
Lesotho.  For  Shearer,  the  leap 
between  the  two  was  no  more  pro- 
nounced than  on  the  day  he  arrived 
in  Phakoeng  in  November  1995. 

"They  [MCC  country  represen- 
tatives] dropped  me  off,  literally," 
Shearer  said  of  the  beginning  of  his 
three-year  term  as  a  teacher.  After 
unloading  Shearer's  belongings,  they 
gave  a  hasty  farewell,  returned  to 
their  truck  and  left. 

Shearer  was  alone,  surrounded 
by  strangers  and  furniture  that  wasn't 
his,  and  standing  in  front  of  an  empty 
earthen  house  made  of  stone,  mud 
and  dung. 

"I  didn't  know  any  Sesotho  [the 
local  language],"  Shearer  said.  "I  was 
trying  to  smile,  but  inside  I  was 
scared." 

In  retrospect,  however,  he 
understands  that  the  moment  he 
arrived  with  the  other  MCC  workers 
was  not  a  time  for  long  good-byes.  In 
fact,  it  was  a  beginning. 

Shearer's  host,  landlord  and 
soon  to  be  friend  was  a  widow, 
Mamolefe  Sepiriti.  Her  plot  of  land 


Jud  Shearer  with  Mamolefe  Sepiriti. 
MCC  photo  by  Mark  Beach. 

included  four  small  buildings,  a  gar- 
den and  a  small  corral  for  her  son's 
animals.  Shearer's  house  was  the  only 
square  building;  the  other  three  were 
round  huts — a  kitchen,  sleeping  quar- 
ters and  a  small  church. 

Shearer  spent  his  first  weeks  in 
language  training  with  a  local  teacher. 
But  still,  "most  of  my  days  were  filled 
with  a  lot  of  nothing,"  he  said.  "I  had 
left  all  of  my  friends  and  family  at 
home.  I  have  never  felt  the  days  go  by 
so  slowly." 

Eventually  Shearer  established  a 
routine — getting  him  into  sync  with 
the  village.  Each  morning  he  rises 
with  the  sun,  waking  a  few  minutes 
before  6  a.m.  He  washes,  has  a  break- 
fast of  toast  and  fruit,  and  by  7  a.m. 
is  starting  his  walk  to  the  school 
where  he  teaches. 

If  the  river  is  low  enough  the 
journey  takes  only  30  minutes.  If  he 


has  to  cross  the  river  by  the  bridge 
the  walk  is  nearly  twice  as  long. 

After  a  full  day  of  teaching 
Shearer  is  home  by  5  p.m.,  and 
with  darkness  coming  an  hour  or 
so  later  he  spends  time  visiting 
Mamolefe,  reads  by  candle  light, 
writes  in  his  journal  and  goes  to 
bed. 

Shearer's  classroom  setting  has 
some  similarities  to  North 
America,  but  for  the  most  part  it  is 
radically  different.  The  most  star- 
tling difference  is  that  students 
have  so  few  resources.  "With  only 
a  chalkboard  to  write  on,  I  have  to 
be  creative,"  he  says.  "At  first  I 
wondered  why  students  didn't  just 
buy  books — but  now  I  understand 
they  can't  afford  them,"  says 
Shearer. 

One  of  Shearer's  most  difficult 
struggles  is  observing  the  corporal 
punishment  used  by  teachers  in  his 
school.  It's  not  unusual  for  students 
to  be  whipped  when  they  disobey  and 
most,  in  fact,  expect  it,  says  Shearer. 

Woven  throughout  his  journal 
and  in  letters  to  friends,  Shearer  has 
found  himself  asking  why  he  came  to 
Lesotho,  and  what  it  was  that  he 
wanted  to  do.  He  realizes  his  contri- 
bution may  be  small — helping  stu- 
dents fight  the  odds  and  go  on  to  high 
school,  or  refusing  to  use  corporal 
punishment. 

Perhaps  most  important  to 
Shearer  has  been  coming  to  feel  at 
home  in  this  community. 

"I  also  realize  I  have  been  talk- 
ing to  God  a  lot  since  I  am  here,"  he 
said.  "My  faith  has  changed — it  feels 
much  more  alive,"  he  said.  ■ 

Jud  Shearer  went  to  Lesotho  in 
November  1995. 

Mark  Beach  is  a  writer  and  photo- 
grapher in  Lancaster,  Pa.  He  visited 
Lesotho  in  January  1997. 
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Alene  Coverdale  worked  in  Lesotho 
from  1992  to  1995.  Here  she  sits  holding 
Mpho,  and  beside  friend,  Dineo.  MCC 
photo  by  Scott  Coverdale. 


Peace  at  the  polling  booths 

At  times  it  is  difficult  to  see  the 
results  of  low-key,  "presence"  min- 
istry, MCC's  model  in  Lesotho,  says 
Jim  Shenk,  co-director  of  Africa  pro- 
grams. But  an  MCC  worker's  pres- 
ence can  become  a  catalyst  for 
positive  change. 

In  months  leading  up  to  a  1993 
national  election  in  Lesotho,  an  event 
which  many  feared  would  lead  to  vio- 
lence, an  MCC  worker  played  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  encouraging  peace  at 
the  polling  booths.  As  a  member  of 
the  Christian  Council  of  Lesotho,  this 
worker  spent  many  "hallway  discus- 
sions" encouraging  church  leaders  to 
consider  their  role  in  the  upcoming 
polls.  The  Christian  Council  of 
Lesotho  then  organized  and  trained 
200  local  election  monitors,  mostly 
clergy  and  church  representatives. 

After  Lesotho's  first  election  in  23 
years  was  declared  "free  and  fair," 
one  bishop  thanked  MCC  for  its 
encouragement.  Without  it  the 
churches  may  not  have  gotten 
involved,  he  said.  The  monitors  were 
said  to  be  a  significant  reason  for  the 
violence-free  election  that  began 
Lesotho's  transition  from  military  rule 
to  more  democratic  government. 


'May  God 

transform 

A 


all  of 


us 
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by  Arli  Klassen 


big  feast,  with  barbecued  meat, 
lots  of  food  and  about  100  Basotho 
(natives  of  Lesotho).  This  celebra- 
tion— under  a  tent  on  the  MCC  yard 
in  Maseru,  Lesotho,  in  1993 — com- 
memorated 20  years  of  MCC  service 
in  this  southern  African  country. 
MCC  began  work  in  Lesotho  in  1973; 
a  summary  of  MCC's  involvements 
over  the  last  24  years  provides  a  pic- 
ture of  how  MCC  program  changes 
over  time,  shaped  by  evolving  ideas 
about  the  causes  of  poverty. 

The  1970s — declared  the  second 
"Development  Decade"  by  the  United 
Nations — was  a  time  of  widespread 
belief  that  North  Americans  just  need- 
ed to  pass  on  the  right  kind  of  infor- 
mation, and  poor  countries  would 
quickly  "catch  up." 

During  this  time  MCC  program 
grew  exponentially  in  Africa.  Work  in 
Lesotho  included  vocational  training, 
high  school  education  and  health 
work.  North  Americans  sought  to 
share  technical  and  academic  exper- 
tise, and  thus  enable  Africans  to 
"develop  themselves."  MCC  workers 
continued  agriculture,  education, 
health  and  social  services  programs 
over  the  next  decade. 

After  some  time  it  became  clear 
that  passing  on  information  was  not 
making  enough  of  a  difference.  Those 
who  earned  diplomas  and  degrees  still 
found  few  jobs  available,  and  poverty 
remained  entrenched.  MCC  workers 
began  to  emphasize  community  devel- 
opment— encouraging  entire  commu- 
nities to  work  together  to  improve 
their  quality  of  life.  They  identified 
problems  in  the  area  of  local  leader- 
ship and  ownership  (as  opposed  to 
foreign  leadership),  rather  than  as  lack 
of  information  or  skills. 

MCC's  emphasis  on  encourag- 
ing local  leadership  strengthened  over 
time,  becoming  known  as  "presence 
ministry"  during  the  1980s.  MCC 


workers  in  rural  communities  sought 
to  be  people-oriented  rather  than 
task-oriented,  spending  their  time  try- 
ing to  understand  the  complexity  of  a 
community,  and  encouraging  its  lead- 
ers. 

Politics  also  shaped  program 

Regional  politics  have  always 
played  a  key  role  in  shaping  MCC's 
program  in  Lesotho.  Completely  sur- 
rounded by  and  economically  depen- 
dent on  South  Africa,  Lesotho 
struggles  for  political  and  psychologi- 
cal independence. 

In  the  1980s,  as  MCC  contin- 
ued supporting  conscientious  objec- 
tors and  anti-apartheid  activists  in 
South  Africa,  Lesotho  became  a  cen- 
ter of  peace  and  justice  activities, 
rooted  in  church-based  institutions. 
This  became  a  shaping  force  for 
MCC  in  Lesotho  as  well. 

Throughout  the  changes  in 
MCC  workers'  activities  in  Lesotho, 
common  themes  emerge.  Service  and 
ministry  are  always  rooted  "In  the 
name  of  Christ."  Peace  and  reconcili- 
ation have  been  MCC  foci  since  it 
entered  this  country  torn  by  racial, 
religious  and  political  divisions. 

Lesotho  is  a  tiny  country 
(about  the  size  of  Maryland/smaller 
than  Nova  Scotia),  and  MCC  has 
had  a  quiet  presence  there  over  the 
last  24  years.  However,  both  Basotho 
and  MCC  workers  affirm  that  the 
impact  of  this  presence  has  been  sig- 
nificant. May  God  continue  to  trans- 
form all  of  us  as  we  work  together 
for  the  peace,  justice,  and  dignity  of 
all.  ■ 

Arli  Klassen  is  assistant  director  for 
MCC's  Africa  program,  and  a  for- 
mer country  representative  in 
Lesotho. 
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Threads  of  unity  among 
Sudanese  women 

"We  had  no  reason  to  come  together 
before  this."  In  fact,  the  women  who 
made  this  comment  to  MCC  worker 
Mary  Haarsager  would  have  tried  to 
avoid  each  other  if  at  all  possible. 
They  are  part  of  three  Sudanese  tribal 
groups  living  in  a  northern  Kenya 
refugee  camp,  exiled  from  their  coun- 
try after  fleeing  some  20  years  of  civil 
war. 

But  three  sewing  machines 
donated  by  MCC  to  three  women's 
groups  in  the  camp  were  the  vehicle 
for  bringing  them  together  for  prayer 
and  sharing  common  experiences. 
On  a  visit  to  the  camp,  Haarsager 
met  with  15  of  the  women.  Daily 
devotions  stressed  the  need  to  work 
together  in  the  body  of  Christ. 

The  women  now  plan  to  meet 
once  a  month  for  prayer,  rotating 
locations  between  their  meeting 
places.  They  also  set  up  a  committee 
to  handle  income  from  the  machines 
and  for  buying  needed  spare  parts;  a 
Dinka  woman  chairs  the  group,  a 
Murle  woman  is  secretary  and  a  Nuer 
Deaconess  in  treasurer.  "My  prayer," 
says  Mary,  "is  that  the  threads  of 
unity  sewn  here  will  become  a  beauti- 
ful patchwork  quilt,  for  Jesus'  sake." 


Honeymoon  with  MCC 

Sunny  beaches.  Elegant  dining.  A 
quiet  retreat  after  the  bustle  of  wed- 
ding preparations.  These  are  what 
most  soon-to-be-married  couples  look 
for  in  planning  a  honeymoon.  It  was  a 
different  story  for  Wes  and  Joan 
Brenneman,  married  June  28  in  West 
Lafayette,  Ind.  Wes,  a  nursing  student 
at  Montana  State  University,  and 
Joan,  most  recently  a  graduate  student 
in  statistical  science,  spent  the  first 
days  of  their  married  life  pounding 
nails  and  climbing  ladders  in  south- 
eastern Kentucky. 


Sheep— in  sheep's  clothing! 

"He's  a  unique  customer!"  says  Elsie 
Hamm  of  Murray  McDonald,  the 
sheep  farmer  who  frequents  the  MCC 
thrift  shop  she  manages  in  Portage  la 
Prairie,  Man.  A  regular  customer  at 
the  "MCC  Gift  &  Thrift,"  McDonald 
comes  with  a  particular  mission  dur- 
ing each  spring's  lambing  season — he's 
looking  for  large  men's  wool  sweaters. 
He  then  detaches  the  sleeves,  and  cuts 
four  small  holes  in  each  sleeve.  These 
sleeves  then  become  "sweaters"  to 
keep  his  newborn  lambs  warm  during 
cool  spring  weather. 

"I  got  the  idea  from  a  sheep 
farming  magazine,"  says  McDonald, 
although  he  doesn't  know  of  any 
other  farmers  protecting  their  new 
lambs  this  way.  McDonald's  lambs 
wear  their  borrowed  wool  for  the  first 
10  days  of  their  lives,  after  which  they 
"have  a  real  growth  spurt,"  and  no 
longer  need  them.  McDonald  uses 
about  20  sweaters  each  season — and 
he  washes  and  re-uses  them  up  to  six 
times! 


MCC  Resources 

Carving  a  future  in  Kenya,  a  seven- 
minute  MCC  video,  tells  the  story  of 
Boniface  Muasya,  a  wood  carver. 
Muasya  is  a  member  of  Kenya  Crafts 
Cooperative  Union  (KCCU),  from 
whom  Ten  Thousand  Villages  buys 
carvings  to  sell  in  North  America. 

Thrift  shops:  No  end  in  sight,  an  18- 
minute  MCC  video,  gives  a  quick,  in- 
depth  look  at  how  MCC  thrift  shops 
work,  who  the  customers  are  and 
how  you  can  get  involved.  These 
shops  raise  millions  of  dollars  each 
year  to  help  people  in  need  around 
the  world  (see  story  on  page  14). 

For  a  free  loan  of  these  videos,  con- 
tact your  nearest  MCC  office  (see 
page  15).  Also  available  for  purchase: 
Carving  a  future  $25  Cdn./$20  U.S.; 
Thrift  Shops  $30  Cdn./$25  U.S. 

Supplement  your  church  or  school 
materials  with  resources  from  MCC. 
Look  for  a  complete  listing  of  more 
than  400  audiovisuals,  photo  exhibits 
and  printed  materials  about  the  mis- 
sion of  MCC  in  the  1997-1998  MCC 
Resource  Catalog.  Includes  a  chil- 
dren's section.  For  a  free  copy,  con- 
tact your  nearest  MCC  office  (see 
page  15). 


"We  wanted  to  make  our  hon- 
eymoon meaningful,  rather  than  just 
camping  or  staying  in  a  resort,"  say 
Brennemans.  Hosted  by  MCC's  SWAP 
(Sharing  with  Appalachian  People) 
program,  Wes  and  Joan  reconstructed 
a  porch  for  Glori-Faye  Hall,  a  local 
resident. 

"This  is  a  small  way  to  set  the 
tone  for  our  future  life  together," 
Brennemans  point  out,  citing  their 
interest  in  possibly  serving  in 
Appalachia  with  MCC.  And  the  hon- 
eymoon suite?  A  "private  room" 
located  next  to  the  SWAP  office!  ■ 
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TV  commercials  bombard  children  (and  their  families) 
with  the  message:  buy!  buy!  buy!  At  Christmas  the  pres- 
sure intensifies.  Last  Christmas,  as  she  had  in  years  past, 
Ruth  Charles  puzzled  over  how  to  show  her  20  grandchil- 
dren the  true  meaning  of  Christmas.  "I  wanted  to  teach  the 
children  by  example  that  we  should  think  about  other  peo- 
ple, not  just  about  getting  more  things  for  ourselves." 

As  summer  faded  into  fall,  "I  was  thinking  about 
and  praying  for  a 
meaningful  way 
to  celebrate 
Christmas,"  says 
Ruth  Charles, 
who  lives  near 
Lancaster,  Pa.  At 
about  the  same  time,  civil  war  began  in  eastern  Zaire. 
(Zaire  is  now  called  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Congo.) 

Ruth  Charles  heard  how  people  were  abandoning 
refugee  camps  and  their  homes,  fleeing  with  a  few  essen- 
tials— perhaps  only  a  cooking  pot  and  a  change  of  cloth- 
ing— and  that  MCC  was  gathering  blankets  to  send.  She 
developed  a  plan:  the  family  would  exchange  a  few  simple 
gifts  but  would  devote  most  of  their  money  to  buying  blan- 
kets for  war  victims  in  the  Congo.  "I  talked  with  the  family 
and  everyone  agreed  we  would  make  this  our  Christmas 


project,"  says  Ruth  Charles. 

After  Christmas  lunch  the  children  wrapped  them- 
selves in  the  nine  blankets  the  family  had  purchased.  They 
sat  by  the  fireplace  in  their  grandparent's  cozy  home  and 
tried  to  imagine  what  it  would  be  like  to  be  a  refugee, 
stumbling  through  chilly  mountains,  fearing  for  your  life. 

Meanwhile,  thousands  of  miles  away  in  the  Congo, 
Pastor  Nsanze,  his  wife,  Ruth,  and  their  four  children  were 
on  the  move.  The  family  had  lived  in 
an  MCC-supported  Rwandan  refugee 
camp.  When  soldiers  came  to  the 
camp,  Pastor  Nsanze  and  his  oldest 
son  were  at  church.  They  returned  to 
find  soldiers  slaughtering  men,  women 
and  children.  Pastor  Nsanze  watched 
helplessly.  He  wanted  to  go  in  to  save  his  family,  but  a 
bystander  said,  "God  has  saved  you  and  this  child.  If  you 
go  down  there,  you'll  be  killed  too.  And  this  child  will  then 
be  an  orphan,  alone  in  the  world." 

Believing  the  rest  of  the  family  to  be  dead,  Pastor 
Nsanze  and  his  son  hid  in  a  goat  stable  for  three  months  as 
soldiers  scoured  the  countryside  looking  for  refugees. 
Finally  they  made  their  way  to  Bukavu  where  Pastor 
Nsanze  shared  his  story  and  wept  with  MCC  workers 
Krista  Rigalo  and  Fidele  Lumeya.  Pastor  Nsanze  and 


"7  wanted  to  teach  the  children  that  we 
should  think  about  other  people,  not  just 
about  getting  more  things  for  ourselves. " 
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In  Congo  the  reunited  Nsanze  family 
receives  a  blanket  and  looks  at  a  photo  of 
the  Charles  family  who  gave  it.  For  the 
Nsanzes  and  many  others,  the  blankets 
provided  warmth  for  the  body— and  for  the 
spirit.  MCC  photo  by  Hershey  Leaman. 


Fidele  had  previ- 
ously worked 
together  on  peace 
programs  in  the 
Rwandan  refugee 
camps. 

By  then 

some  33,000  MCC  blankets  had  begun  arriving  from 
North  America.  Krista  and  Fidele  were  making  arrange- 
ments for  distribution  when  they  heard  a  rumor  that 
Pastor  Nsanze's  wife,  Ruth,  had  been  spotted.  Soon  they 
discovered  Ruth  Nsanze  was  indeed  alive  and  in  the  hospi- 
tal. She  had  just  given  birth  to  a  son  she  named  Ajabu, 
which  means  amazing. 

Ruth  Nsanze  told  how  she  and  the  other  two  chil- 
dren had  survived.  Five-months  pregnant,  she  had  placed 
the  youngest  child  in  a  basket  on  her  head.  She  tied  the 
other  child  to  her  back  and  with  other  refugees  trudged 
some  500  kilometers/300  miles  through  the  forest  trying  to 
keep  ahead  of  the  army.  They  hid  for  months  with  almost 
no  food. 

One  day  Ruth  Nsanze  heard  a  vehicle  approach.  She 
wearily  decided  to  risk  exposing  herself,  hoping  the  vehicle 
belonged  to  an  aid  agency,  not  to  soldiers.  Other  fearful 
refugees  encouraged  her  to  leave  Bahati,  her  4-year-old, 


Last  Christmas  in  Pennsylvania  the 
Charles  grandchildren  wrapped  them- 
selves in  the  blankets  they  were  donat- 
ing for  Congo's  war  victims  and  prayed 
that  "people  will  feel  the  love  we  have 
for  them."  MCC  photo  by  Mark  Beach. 


with  them.  As  it  turned  out  the  vehicle 
belonged  to  the  United  Nations.  But 
the  refugees  caring  for  Bahati  had 
already  disappeared  into  the  forest. 
The  Nsanze  family  began  to  rebuild 
their  lives  together  again.  But  where 
was  Bahati?  Another  month  passed. 
Then  word  came  that  a  4-year-old  boy  was  staying  alone 
at  a  refugee  transit  camp  in  Rwanda.  It  was  Bahati.  The 
day  before  Krista  and  Fidele  visited  the  Nsanze  family  to 
give  them  a  blanket,  Bahati  was  returned  to  his  family. 
One  of  the  Charles'  family's  blankets  was  given  to  the 
Nsanze  family. 

"One  relatively  small  corner  of  the  world — lives  of 
unbearable  sorrow  and  relentless  hope.  The  miracle  of 
sharing  can  be  seen  in  something  as  simple  as  a  blanket, 
which  becomes  a  gesture  of  solidarity  in  a  world  of  divi- 
sion and  conflict,"  wrote  Krista  in  a  report  to  MCC  head- 
quarters. "For  someone  who  has  lost  all  in  a  war,  the  gift 
of  a  new,  warm  blanket  is  a  treasure  beyond  measure." 

And  for  the  Charles  grandchildren,  the  blanket  pro- 
ject proved  a  lesson  in  the  true  spirit  of  Christmas.  ■ 

Pearl  Sensenig  is  an  MCC  writer  and  editor. 


REFUGEES  IN  THE  FORMER  YUGOSLAVIA 

The  joy  of  Christmas  giving  is  denied  to  many  Bosnian  and  Serb 
refugees  still  unable  to  return  home  after  years  of  war.  Your  bundle  of 
comfort  makes  gift-giving  possible  for  these  people  who  have  so  little. 

We  need  your  help.  Choose  the  sizes  you  wish  to  include  in  this  gift. 
Wrap  all  items  in  the  blanket  and  protect  with  a  bag.  Please  attach  a 
check,  payable  to  MCC,  for  $6  Cdn./$5  U.S.  to  cover  shipping  costs. 

comforter  or  blanket  •  deodorant  stick  •  hairbrush  and  comb  •  hard  candy  •  bath  towel  •  toothpaste 
pair  of  mittens  or  gloves  (adult  or  children)  •  4  toothbrushes  •  4  bars  of  bath  soap  •  package  of  disposable  razors 
Christmas  card  with  (optional)  flat  ornament/photo  •  a  (new)  small  stuffed  animal 

Please  deliver  by  October  27.  For  information  about  drop-off  points, 
contact  your  nearest  MCC  office  (see  page  15). 
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Little  guys"  do  a  lot  for  MCC 


by  Deborah  Fast 


"Our  stores  are  the  'little  guys,'" 
says  Irene  Steiner,  describing  13 
Ontario  thrift  stores  selling  used 
clothing  and  household  items  to 
raise  money  for  MCC.  When  com- 
pared with  large  for-profit  thrift 
stores  coming  on  the  scene,  MCC 
Ontario  shops  may  be  "little."  But 
with  more  than  800  volunteers  and 
donations  of  some  $700,000 
Cdn./$510,000  U.S.  to  MCC  in 
1996,  they  are  hardly  insignificant. 

Yet  Steiner,  who  oversees  the 
shops  from  MCC's  Kitchener,  Ont., 
office,  remains  keenly  aware  of  the 
competition.  "Now,  more  than 

ever,  we  have  to  communicate  our  mission,"  she  says. 

What  is  that  mission?  "We  are  here  for  the  poor," 
Steiner  asserts,  "but  also  for  anyone  who  wants  to  live  a 
socially  conscious  lifestyle  and  doesn't  feel  the  need  to 
wear  new  clothes  all  the  time." 

More  than  this,  shop  volunteers  feel  their  work  is  a 
ministry.  We  share  our  faith  with  customers,  says  Steiner. 

Volunteers  also  offer  practical  assistance.  New 
Hamburg's  shop,  for  example,  responded  to  the  govern- 
ment's cuts  to  social  assistance  by  offering  a  shopping 
evening  specifically  for  single  mothers,  including  discounts 
and  refreshments. 

How  did  Steiner  become  involved  with  thrift  stores? 
"Growing  up  in  Markham,  Ont.,  I  was  always  taught  to 
re-use  things;  it  was  a  way  of  life,"  she  says.  In  October  of 
1981  she  and  her  sister,  with  strong  community  support, 
started  the  Care  and  Share  Shoppe  in  Stouffville,  Ont. 
Selling  used  clothing  and  also  crafts  from  Ten  Thousand 
Villages,  "the  store  developed  beyond  our  fondest  dreams," 
says  Steiner,  and  it  keeps  growing  today. 

"We  have  a  good  thing  going,"  says  Steiner  of 
Ontario  shops,  "but  we  need  to  involve  younger  people — 
as  volunteers  and  as  shoppers."  The  average  age  of  man- 
agers and  staff — nearly  all  of  whom  are  volunteers — is  65. 
A  new  shop  opening  in  Waterloo  specifically  aims  to  be 
inter-generational;  "twenty-somethings"  will  participate  on 
the  board  and  operate  the  store. 

What  inspires  all  this  time  and  energy  spent  for  thrift 
stores?  People  volunteer  for  lots  of  reasons,  says  Steiner. 
Our  volunteers  support  MCC's  work  overseas,  and  they 
also  care  about  the  needy  person — often  their  customer — 
closer  to  home.  ■ 


Volunteers  at  the  New  Hamburg,  Ont., 
store.  To  find  out  more  about  MCC  thrift 
stores  and  how  you  can  become 
involved,  ask  for  MCC's  new  video, 
Thrift  shops:  No  end  in  sight.  For  more 
information  see  page  1 1 .  Photo  cour- 
tesy of  Irene  Steiner. 


Opportunity 
to  give 


Material  resources 

SEPTEMBER/OCTOBER: 
BATH  TOWELS 

You  can  help  MCC  replenish  its  sup- 
ply of  bath  towels  for  shipment  to 
schools,  orphanages,  clinics  and 
hospitals  overseas.  Stocks  have 
diminished  after  this  year's  shipments 
to  Nicaragua,  Russia,  Ukraine  and 
the  West  Bank.  Because  of  their  ver- 
satility, towels  are  a  frequently 
requested  item. 

To  find  out  more,  contact  your  near- 
est MCC  office  (see  page  15). 
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Half  a  world  away, 
insights  hit  home 

by  Delphine  Martin 

Julianne  Wolfe  clearly  remembers  her  first  day  as  an  assis- 
tant in  Ibu  Meiske's  kindergarten  class  in  Pati,  Indonesia. 
Her  fair  skin,  light  hair  and  near  six-foot  height  had  struck 
a  menacing  tone  by  the  kindergartners'  standards,  causing 
most  of  the  children  to  cry. 

Ibu  Meiske  introduced  Juli  as  her  friend,  discussed 
her  features,  then  pointed  out  many  ways  that  Juli  is  just 
like  Indonesians. 

"What  do  you  think  Juli  eats?  Rice  or  gas?"  she 

asked. 

The  children  chorused,  "Rice." 

"How  do  you  think  Juli  comes  to  school?  Riding  a 
bicycle  or  flying  like  a  bird?" 

Ibu  Meiske  was  helping  her  students  learn  that 
despite  physical  diversity,  people  share  more  similarities 
than  differences.  Though  intended  for  the  children,  the 
insight  hit  home  for  Juli  as  well. 

Half  a  world  away  from  her  home  in  Courtenay, 
B.C.,  Juli  worked  with  the  local  Christian  church  through 
SALT  (Serving  and  Learning  Together),  a  one-year  MCC 
program  for  young  adults.  During  her  year  abroad  she 
lived  with  two  different  families,  first  in  Semarang  where 
she  taught  conversational  English  in  a  Christian  high 
school,  then  in  Pati,  where  she  again  taught  English  and 
assisted  Ibu  Meiske.  Both  places  provided  opportunities  to 
learn  how  building  friendships  can  bridge  race,  religious 


Julianne  Wolfe, 
right,  with  Ibu 
Meiske.  Photo 
courtesy  of 
Julianne  Wolfe. 


and  economic  differences. 

"In  Semarang  I  realized  that  I  was  prejudiced  in  my 
attitudes  to  rich  and  poor,  or  Muslim  and  Christian,"  Juli 
says.  "I  would  see  them  first  as  rich  or  as  Muslims,  but 
God  would  say,  'No,  love  them  as  people."' 

Insights  that  Juli  learned  in  Semarang  were  added  to 
by  Ibu  Meiske.  "She  was  a  very  loving,  godly  woman,"  Juli 
says  of  her.  "In  Indonesia  the  class  system  is  still  very 
strong,  but  she  treated  everyone  with  respect  and  taught 
me  that  everyone  deserves  a  'good  morning.'" 

These  insights  helped  give  perspective  to  Juli's  year  in 
Indonesia.  "I  can  go  into  the  world  and  help  a  lot,"  Juli 
says.  "But  there  are  a  lot  of  things  I  can't  do.  I  learned  that 
the  best  thing  I  could  give  is  my  life,  my  friendship  and  my 
time.  By  doing  that,  I  realized  that  people  are  more  than 
their  circumstances  make  them." 

It's  a  valuable  insight.  For  kindergartners  and  adults 
alike.  ■ 

Delphine  Martin  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Placement  options: 
Young  adult  programs 


MCC  offers  a  wide  variety  of  service 
options  for  young  adults,  ranging 
from  one  week  to  one  year. 
Volunteers  live  and  work  in  locations 
throughout  North  America  and  over- 
seas. Assist  with  home  repair  in  rural 
Kentucky.  Plant  a  garden  in  a 
Canadian  Native  community.  Live  and 
work  with  a  European  Mennonite 
family  for  a  year.  Teach  English  in 
China. 

For  more  information  about  these 
and  other  MCC  assignments,  contact 
your  nearest  MCC  office  (see  list  this 
page). 


Where  is  your  nearest  MCC  office? 


Mennonite  Central 
Committee  and  MCC  U.S. 

21  South  12th  Street,  PO  Box  500 

Akron,  PA  17501-0500 

(71 7)  859-1 1 51    (71 7)  859-3889 


Mennonite  Central 
Committee  Canada 

134  Plaza  Drive 
Winnipeg,  MB  R3T  5K9 
(204)  261-6381 


MCC  Central  States 

106  West  24th  Street 
PO  Box  235 

North  Newton,  Kansas  671 1 7 
(316)283-2720 

MCC  East  Coast 

21  South  12th  Street 
PO  Box  500 
Akron,  PA  17501-0500 
(717)  859-3889 

MCC  Great  Lakes 

13363  Jericho  Road,  Box  82 
Kidron,  OH  44636 
(330)  857-7721 

West  Coast  MCC 

1 01 0  G  Street 
Reedley,  CA  93654 
(209)  638-691 1 


MCC  Alberta 

76  Skyline  Crescent  N.E. 
Calgary,  AB  T2K  5X7 
(403)  275-6935 

MCC  British  Columbia 

Box  2038 

Abbotsford,  BC  V2T  3T8 
(604)  850-6639 

MCC  Manitoba 

134  Plaza  Drive 
Winnipeg,  MB  R3T  5K9 
(204)  261-6381 

MCC  Ontario 

50  Kent  Avenue 
Kitchener,  ON  N2G  3R1 
(519)745-8458 

MCC  Saskatchewan 

600  -  45th  Street  West 
Saskatoon,  SK  S7L  5W9 
(306)  665-2555 
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Ten  Thousand  Villages  (formerly  SELFHELP  Crafts  of  the  World)  will  celebrate  the  holiday  sea- 
son with  an  exciting  mix  of  holiday  decor  and  gifts  featuring  star  motifs  from  around  the  world. 
From  intricate  angels  hammered  out  of  metal  drums  in  Haiti  to  lustrous  brass  candle  holders  crafted 
in  India,  you'll  find  beautiful  gifts  for  your  loved  ones  that  also  give  vital  income  to  talented  artisans 
around  the  world. 

Buy  a  fairly-traded  gift  this  Christmas. 

Ten  Thousand  Villages,  an  income  generation  program  of  MCC,  is  committed  to  people  around  the 
world  who  are  struggling  with  poverty.  For  51  years  we  have  helped  provide  jobs  for  otherwise 
unemployed  or  underemployed  workers — by  purchasing  their  handicrafts  for  a  fair  price,  and  by 
selling  the  crafts  in  North  America. 

At  Ten  Thousand  Villages  your  purchase  makes  a  difference. 


For  more  information  phone  (717)  859-8100  in  the  United  States 
or  (519)  662-1879  in  Canada.  Visit  the  Ten  Thousand  Villages 
website  at  <http://www.villages.ca> 


TEN  THOUSAND 

VILLAGES, 


CHURCH  NEWS 


MCC  advocates  U.S.  endorsement  of  Ottawa  mines  process 


Washington,  D.C.  (MCC)— In  an 
about-face,  the  Clinton  administration 
announced  on  Aug.  18  that  the  United 
States  will  participate  in  the  "Ottawa 
process" — a  Canadian  initiative  to  have 
countries  sign  a  treaty  banning  the 
production,  stockpiling,  and  use  of  anti- 
personnel land  mines. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  (MCC) 
is  one  of  many  religious  organizations 
that  has  called  for  a  global  land  mines 
ban  and,  specifically,  for  U.S.  support  of 
the  Ottawa  process.  Today,  more  than 
100  million  land  mines  are  scattered 
across  68  countries.  They  maim  and  kill 
about  26,000  people  each  year — mostly 
civilians,  many  of  them  children. 

Advocacy  out  of  experience.  Late 
last  year,  MCC  executive  director 
Ronald  Mathies  and  MCC  U.S.  execu- 
tive director  Lynette  Meek  wrote  Gen- 
eral John  M.  Shalikashvili,  chair  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  urging  the  U.S. 
government  to  support  the  Ottawa 
process.  Mathies  and  Meek  explained 
that  MCC's  advocacy  position  grows 
out  of  its  field  experience  in  Laos, 


Mozambique,  Cambodia,  and  other 
countries  where  MCC  has  "experienced 
the  suffering  caused  by  land  mines  and 
unexploded  ordnance." 

Mennonites  around  the  country  have 
heeded  the  call  from  MCC's  Washington 
Office  to  contact  public  officials.  In  a  re- 
cent letter  to  President  Clinton,  former 
MCC  worker  Jonathan  Larson,  now  pas- 
tor of  Berea  Mennonite  Church  in  At- 
lanta, wrote:  "I  have  walked  the  streets 
of  Mozambique  and  Angola.  I  have  seen 
the  astonishing  number  of  ordinary  peo- 
ple— schoolchildren,  farmers,  innocent 
travelers — left  hideously  maimed  by 
these  cruel  instruments  of  war,  of  which 
we  (the  United  States)  are,  in  part,  the 
purveyor.  I  beg  you  to  consider  the  voices 
of  these  land  mine  victims,  voices  that  do 
not  generally  reach  the  halls  of  the 
White  House,  Capitol  Hill,  or  the  Penta- 
gon when  these  issues  are  weighed  up 
and  decisions  taken." 

The  draft  treaty  calls  for  an  immedi- 
ate and  comprehensive  ban  of  land 
mines  as  soon  as  the  treaty  is  ratified  by 
40  countries.  Over  100  countries  will 


participate  in  the  Ottawa  process.  Candi- 
da, which  initiated  the  treaty,  has  al- 
ready banned  the  use  of  land  mines  and 
has  destroyed  its  stockpiles. 

Launching  a  full-scale  assault. 
The  U.S.  plans  to  lobby  for  treaty  ex- 
emptions to  allow  for:  continued  use  of 
land  mines  on  the  Korean  peninsula, 
up  to  a  nine-year  delay  in  implement- 
ing the  treaty,  and  mixed  systems  that 
deploy  antipersonnel  and  antitank  land 
mines  together. 

Mary  Wareham,  coordinator  of  the 
U.S.  Campaign  to  Ban  Land  Mines, 
says,  "Other  nations  are  prepared  to 
negotiate  a  true  ban  treaty  without  ex- 
ceptions and  loopholes,  while  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  preparing  to  launch  a  full- 
scale  assault  on  the  treaty." 

Advocacy  by  people  of  faith  was 
instrumental  in  getting  the  United 
States  to  the  table  in  Ottawa.  Accord- 
ing to  MCC  Washington  staff,  addition- 
al advocacy  will  now  be  needed  to  en- 
sure that  the  United  States  doesn't  un- 
dermine the  land  mines  ban. 

— Daryl  Byler 

Rich  lobbies  against  mines 

Goshen,  Ind.  (GC) — Goshen  College 
frosh  Rebecca  Rich  took  the  long  way  to 
campus  from  her  home  in  Archbold,  Ohio. 
She  stopped  in  Washington,  D.C,  to  meet 
with  her  senator,  John  Glenn  (D-Ohio). 
This  came  as  a  result  of  winning  the  1997 
National  High  School  Essay  Contest  of 
the  United  Nations  Association  of  the 
USA  (U.N.-USA). 

The  U.N.-USA  flew  Rebecca  to  Wash- 
ington to  urge  Senator  Glenn  to  support 
legislation  banning  land  mines. 

"I  felt  like  I  got  to  see  how  Washington 
works,"  says  Rich  of  her  visit  with  the  sen- 
ator. "He  was  talkative  about  the  topic." 

Rich  won  the  annual  essay  contest 
while  a  senior  at  Archbold  High  School  for 
writing  an  essay  on  the  United  Nations 
and  the  elimination  of  land  mines.  Rich's 
essay,  based  on  research  and  a  trip  with 
her  father  to  Laos,  was  awarded  first 
place  by  a  panel  that  included  U.S.  Per- 
manent Representative  to  the  U.N.  Bill 
Richardson,  Senator  Patrick  Leahy  (D- 
Vt.),  and  retired  general  John  Mclnnis  of 
the  U.N.  Department  of  Humanitarian 
Affairs. 

"An  issue  always  becomes  more  per- 
sonal when  you  meet  people  who  are  af- 
fected by  it,"  says  Rich  of  her  trip  to  Laos. 
"It  made  a  ban  much  more  important  to 
me." — Maria  Witmer-Rich 


Colorado  delegation  visits  Laotian  village.  Akron,  Pa.  MCC — Fifteen-year  old 
Heidi  Swartzentruber  and  11-year  old  Sarah  Winter  present  some  of  the  100 
school  kits  that  the  First  Mennonite  Church,  Denver,  Colo.,  Sunday  school  put  to- 
gether. Sarah,  Heidi,  and  their  mothers,  Lois  Keener  and  Alice  Franks,  served  as 
delegates  from  their  church  to  Laos  in  late  June.  First  Mennonite  participated  in 
Mennonite  Central  Committee's  (MCC)  Safe  Villages  program  by  contributing 
funds  for  bomb  removal  in  Laos. 

MCC's  role  in  the  disposal  of  unexploded  ordnance  is  now  finished,  as  the  prob- 
lem has  come  to  wider  attention  and  more  money  is  available  from  other  sources. 
Laotian  officials  told  the  delegation  that  MCC  was  "instrumental  in  creating 
greater  world  awareness"  of  the  problem,  Keener  said.  MCC's  Safe  Villages  pro- 
gram helped  clear  80  Laotian  villages  of  unexploded  surface  ordnance  through 
church  sponsorships. — Ardell  Stauffer 
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Voluntary  Service  program  ends  as  YES  picks  up  speed 


Salunga,  Pa.  (EMM)— The  Volun- 
tary Service  (VS)  program  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  Missions  (EMM)  is  ending 
50  years  after  it  began. 

The  decision,  approved  by  the  EMM 
board  on  Aug.  8,  is  based  on  three  fac- 
tors: diversification  of  the  Youth  Evan- 
gelism Service  (YES)  program,  an  in- 
crease on  the  focus  of  discipleship 
training,  and  a  decrease  in  applications 
for  the  VS  program. 

Applications  decline.  Several 
households,  including  Bronx,  N.Y.,  and 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  have  already  turned 
into  YES  outreach  locations  where 
team  members  hold  part-time  jobs  and 
participate  in  a  local  ministry.  The  five 
remaining  VS  households  will  undergo 
transition  or  be  phased  out  by  Septem- 
ber 1998:  Americus,  Ga.;  Boston, 
Mass.;  Immokalee,  Fla.;  Millersville, 
Pa.;  and  Palo  Alto,  Pa. 

Over  the  past  10-15  years,  the  num- 
ber of  people  applying  for  VS  has  de- 
creased significantly,  say  EMM  staff. 
Almost  half  of  the  VS  applications  in 
the  past  three  years  have  come  from 

Carlos  Romero  steps  in 
as  president  of  MBCM 

Elkhart,  Ind.  (MBCM) — Carlos 
Romero,  Goshen,  Ind.,  will  serve  as  act- 
ing president  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries  (MBCM) 
from  Sept.  1  through  Dec.  31.  Romero 
first  joined  MBCM  in  1990  as  Minister 
of  Youth  for  the  Mennonite  Church.  In 
this  role,  he  has  coordinated  the  past 
four  youth  conventions  including  the 
record-setting  convention  in  Orlando, 
Fla.,  in  July. 

Romero  is  stepping  into  the  presi- 
dential role  while  current  president 
Everett  J.  Thomas  returns  to  Associ- 
ated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary 
(AMBS),  Elkhart,  Ind.,  for  further 
study.  During  his  tenure  as  acting 
president,  Romero  will  represent 
MBCM  at  conference  meetings,  con- 
ference consultations,  and  in  the 
inter-board  meetings  such  as  Coordi- 
nating Council.  Romero  will  also  be 
responsible  for  day-to-day  operations 
of  MBCM. 

During  his  study  leave  at  AMBS, 
Thomas  will  continue  to  carry  some  re- 
sponsibilities that  are  not  related  to 
daily  operations.  Thomas  will  remain 
involved  with  discussions  about  Gener- 
al Conference  and  Mennonite  Church 
integration. 


young  German  conscientious  objectors 
fulfilling  their  alternative  service  obli- 
gations. 

'We  are  bringing  closure  to 
the  traditional  VS  program, 
but  we  are  in  no  way  ending 
voluntary  service. ' 

— Keith  Blank 

Since  VS  began,  several  other  pro- 
grams have  developed  within  EMM — 
including  YES  with  Discipleship  Minis- 
tries and  internships  with  Overseas 
Ministries — that  provide  service  and 
evangelism  opportunities  for  young 
adults.  These  new  programs  include  a 
period  of  intense  discipleship  training 
prior  to  service,  which  staff  have  at- 
tempted to  incorporate  into  the  existing 
VS  program  with  only  moderate  suc- 
cess. "YES  has  taken  us  beyond  VS  in 


some  very  significant  ways,  but  we 
dare  not  be  blind  to  what  God  is  calling 
us  to  domestically  as  well,"  cautions 
EMM  president  Richard  Showalter. 

The  decision  to  end  domestic  VS  was 
not  an  easy  one,  say  EMM  staff.  Disci- 
pleship Ministries  workers  and  a  com- 
mittee of  alumni,  parents,  and  church 
leaders  spent  more  than  a  year  of 
prayer  and  discussion  before  making 
the  decision. 

"We  are  bringing  closure  to  the  tradi- 
tional VS  program,  but  we  are  in  no 
way  ending  voluntary  service,"  says 
Keith  Blank,  director  of  Discipleship 
Ministries  of  EMM. 

Over  3,500  participants.  EMM  VS 
began  in  1943  and  grew  out  of  the  vi- 
sion of  H.  Raymond  Charles,  then  vice 
president  of  EMM.  It  was  both  a  state- 
side and  overseas  program,  offering 
long-term  and  short-term  assignments. 
VS  reached  its  peak  in  1971,  during  the 
draft  days  of  the  Vietnam  War,  when 
155  young  people  participated.  More 
than  3,500  people  have  participated  in 
the  VS  program  since  its  inception. 


Last  traditional  EMM  Voluntary  Service  training  held.  Salunga,  Pa. 
(EMM) — Fifteen  young  adults  are  currently  training  for  service  with  Eastern 
Mennonite  Missions  (EMM)  Voluntary  Service  (VS)  Program.  The  four-week 
training,  held  at  Camp  Hebron  in  Halifax,  Pa.,  is  the  last  traditional  VS 
training  for  EMM.  The  VS  participants  and  the  locations  to  which  they  are 
going  in  September  are  as  follows:  Front  row:  Elizabeth  Tows  to  Immokalee, 
Fla.;  and  Karen  Groff  to  Millersville,  Pa.  Middle  row:  Heidi  Wenger  to  Amer- 
icus, Ga.;  Anali  Mathies  and  Shelley  Barvinchak  to  Boston,  Mass.;  and  Dani- 
lo  Pauck  and  Kathy  Jo  Kurtz  to  Americus,  Ga.  Back  row:  Kate  Zook,  David 
Schelenberg,  Ryan  Grove,  and  Albrecht  Petzold  to  Immokalee,  Fla.;  and 
Kendra  Denlinger  and  Louise  Rhul  to  Boston,  Mass. 
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Conference  meets  to  nurture  future  leaders 


Jewel  Gingerich  Longenecker,  Iowa- 
Nebraska  conference  youth  minister, 
meets  with  conference  youth  parti- 
cipants. Organized  by  Longenecker, 
18  youth  from  across  Iowa  and 
Nebraska  joined  with  delegates  to  do 
church  business  this  past  August. 


Iowa  City,  Iowa — Under  the  theme 
of  calling  and  nurturing  leaders,  the 
Iowa-Nebraska  conference  met  in  Au- 
gust at  First  Mennonite  Church  in 
Iowa  City. 

Eighteen  youth  from  across  Iowa  and 
Nebraska  participated  in  the  meeting. 
They  were  accompanied  by  Jewel  Gin- 
gerich Longenecker,  conference  youth 
minister. 

The  youth  had  a  chance  to  see  con- 
ference politics  in  action  as  David 
Boshart,  Integration  Committee  mem- 
ber, shared  two  models  of  integration. 
In  a  straw  poll,  the  model  that  received 
the  most  support  included  all  the  Men- 
nonite Church  and  General  Conference 
(GC)  Mennonite  Church  (GC)  congrega- 
tions in  Iowa,  southern  Minnesota,  Ne- 
braska, and  South  Dakota  in  a  single 
conference. 

In  congregational  news,  Emmanuel 
Mennonite  Church,  a  developing  con- 
gregation in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  was  wel- 
comed as  a  conference  member. 

In  addition,  the  status  of  Faith  Men- 
nonite Church,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
was  discussed.  Faith  accepts  homosex- 


uals who  are  in  committed  relation- 
ships as  participating  members.  This 
policy  puts  Faith  at  odds  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Iowa-Nebraska  Conference. 
Phil  Shank,  conference  moderator,  and 
David  Boshart,  moderator-elect,  pre- 
sented a  review  of  the  historical  posi- 
tion of  the  conference  and  indicated 
that  no  action  to  change  the  confer- 
ence's relationship  to  Faith  is  antici- 
pated at  this  time.  They  asked  that  dia- 
logue continue  toward  restoration — not 
separation.  Shank  and  Boshart  as- 
sured the  participants  that  there  would 
be  no  change  of  status  without  consult- 
ing with  delegates. 

Concrete  dialogue.  Scott  Neal,  a 
delegate  from  Faith,  responded  by 
noting  that  the  congregation  has 
spent  many  years  in  dialogue,  "not  in 
the  abstract,  but  in  the  concrete."  He 
requested  patience  and  understand- 
ing for  constructive,  positive,  and 
faithful  dialogue.  The  gentle  and  pas- 
toral tone  of  the  statement  set  the 
stage  for  the  discussion  among  the 
delegates. 

— Jane  Yoder-Short  and  David  Groh 


Rainbow  faces  South  Central  discipline  because  of  stance  on  gay  members 


Newton,  Kan.  —  (The  Mennonite) 
Rainbow  Mennonite  Church,  Kansas 
City,  Kan.,  has  joined  the  growing 
number  of  congregations  under  fire  by 
area  conferences  for  their  stance  on 
homosexuality  and  church  member- 
ship.   

Delegates  to  South 
Central  Conference 
(SCO  of  the  Mennonite 
Church,  meeting  July  3- 
5  in  Lawrence,  Kan., 
heard  a  brief  report  on 
meetings  of  SCC's  con- 
ference minister,  Dick 
Headings,  and  represen- 
tatives of  the  SCC  exec- 
utive committee  with 
Rainbow  that  have  oc- 
curred in  the  past  year.   

In  addition,  SCC  moderator  Howard 
Keim's  address  dealt  directly  with  the 
issue  of  Rainbow's  relationship  to  the 
conference. 

Decision  pending.  In  June  1996, 
Rainbow  declared  itself  a  "publicly  af- 
firming" member  of  the  Supportive 
Congregations  Network  (SCN),  a  group 
of  Mennonites  and  Church  of  the 
Brethren  congregations  who  accept  gay 
and  lesbian  people  as  members. 


'We  decided  20  years 

ago  that  we  would 

accept  all  people 

under  the  same 

standards. ' 

—Frank  Ward 


"We  decided  20  years  ago,  in  our 
church  council,  that  we  would  accept 
all  people  under  the  same  standards, 
regardless  of  sexual  orientation," 
says  Rainbow  pastor  Frank  Ward. 
"We  joined  SCN  at  the  publicly  af- 
firming level  because 
we  thought  it  was  hyp- 
ocritical to  say  we  ac- 
cepted [everyone]  but 
no  one  knew  except 
us." 

SCN  membership  is 
"the  critical  issue  with 
South  Central  Confer- 
ence," says  Ward.  "They 
feel  that  because  we've 
taken  a  step  'at  variance 
with  conference  policy,' 

  we've  placed  ourselves 

outside  the  conference." 

The  SCC  executive  committee  will 
mail  a  ballot  to  all  its  member  congre- 
gations for  their  votes  on  Rainbow's 
status.  The  expectation  is  that  there 
will  be  two  options:  expulsion  from  the 
conference  or  associate  membership 
status. 

According  to  Ward,  it  is  possible  that 
Rainbow  might  be  able  to  offer  a  third 
option,  but  this  is  yet  to  be  determined. 


The  executive  committee  plans  to 
send  ballots  out  in  October,  after  the 
next  SCC  executive  committee  meet- 
ing. 

"The  ballots  will  be  sent  out  with  ad- 
ditional material,"  says  Ward,  "includ- 
ing Rainbow's  understanding  of  the 
biblical  material  [on  homosexuality], 
how  we  came  to  our  decision,  and  the 
executive  committee's  understanding  of 
the  biblical  material." 

The  decision  on  Rainbow's  status  in 
the  conference  will  be  made  by  a  simple 
majority  vote. 

Resolution  and  communication 
are  goals.  Rainbow  Mennonite 
Church  is  dually  affiliated  with  the 
Western  District  Conference  of  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church.  Rainbow's  announcement  of 
its  membership  in  SCN  helped 
prompt  New  Hopedale  Mennonite 
Church  of  Meno,  Okla.,  to  propose 
that  a  resolution  outlining  Western 
District's  stance  on  homosexuality 
and  church  membership  be  brought  to 
the  WDC  meeting  in  Lakewood  Colo., 
June  13-15.  No  resolution  came  to  the 
floor,  but  WDC  did  schedule  a  work- 
shop with  presenters  from  both  sides 
of  the  issue. — Melanie  A.  Zuercher 
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"I  was  just  worried  about  beating  the 
Mennonites,"  said  Matt  Fornadel,  Penn 
State's  defensive  tackle  on  the  preseason  No. 
1  Nittany  Lions  football  team.  Fornadel  was 
in  Virginia  visiting  his  brother  Mike — and 
playing  on  Mike's  church  league  Softball 
team — when  a  reporter  called  asking  about 
his  reaction  to  the  No.  1  ranking.  Fornadel 
was  astounded.  Speechless  for  a  second,  he 
thought,  "We're  No.  1?  I  thought  the  Menno- 
nites were  No.  1." 

It  soon  dawned  on  him  that  the  reporter 
was  talking  about  football  and  not  com- 
petitive church  softball.  Eventually,  Forn- 
adel managed  an  answer  to  the  reporter's 
question,  but  his  mind  was  elsewhere.  "I 
was  just  worried  about  beating  the  Menno- 
nites," he  said. 

— Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 


'Hyphenated  Anabaptists'  in  England 

are  becoming  common  according  to  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions  (MBM)  workers  Alan 
and  Eleanor  Kreider.  As  church  leaders 
from  various  denominations  embrace  Ana- 
baptist values,  it  isn't  unusual  for  them  to 
declare  themselves  "Anabaptist-Baptist"  or 
' Anabaptist- Wesleyan."  By  this,  they  mean 
that  they  remain  committed  to  their  de- 
nomination, but  have  found  something  in 
Anabaptism  that  is  reshaping  their  iden- 
tity. 

Examining  their  roots  led  the  Kreiders  to 
believe  that  Mennonite  values  can  contri- 
bute to  all  denominations. 

— Gary  Kauffman 

,-=^-' 

A  member  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  (COB)  helped  save  the  world 
from  alien  invaders,  according  to  the  COB 
Messenger.  In  the  recent  movie,  Mars 
Attacks!,  the  music  of  Slim  Whitman — a 
singer  with  a  distinctive  high  tenor  voice 
and  on-again,  off-again  popularity — repels 
bloodthirsty  Martians.  Whitman  is  a 
member  of  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Church  of  the 
Brethren. — The  Mennonite 

Some  650  German  Mennonites  met  for 

several  days  in  the  old  city  of  Ingolstadt 
for  their  seventh  Gemeindetag  (Com- 
munity Day).  There  were  also  a  few 
visitors  from  Switzerland,  France,  and 
Holland.  The  group  celebrated  the  75th 
birthday  of  the  German  Mennonite  Relief 
Organization  Christenpflicht  (Christian 
Task).  Hansulrich  Gerber,  from  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee-Europe,  was  the 
main  speaker  in  that  celebration.  He 
described  how  relief  work  grew  over  the 
years  from  giving  through  development 
work  to  partnership.  The  meeting  of  the 
German  Mennonite  Youth  Organization 
coincided  with  the  Gemeindetag,  making 
it  a  meeting  sparkling  with  hope  and  joy. 
— Mennonite  World  Conference 
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Youth  learn  and  serve  through  MDS 


Cane  Valley,  Ky. 
(MDS)— At  sites  as 
far  west  as  Califor- 
nia and  as  far  east 
as  Ohio,  youth  and 
young  adults  from 
the  United  States 
and  Canada  served 
this  summer  as 
Mennonite  Disas- 
ter Service  work- 
ers. Major  destruc- 
tion caused  by 
flooding  in  Yuba 
City,  Calif.,  and 
New  Richmond, 
Ohio,  as  well  as  a 
tornado  in  Cane 
Valley,  Ky.,  drew 
12  youth  groups 
from  various 
North  American 
churches  to  work 
with  MDS. 

•  •  • 

The  youth  re- 
built homes  while 
learning  valuable 
new  skills  and 
connecting  with 
communities  that 
experienced  physi- 
cal destruction  and 
emotional  trauma. 
A  group  of  youth 
and  young  adults 
from  Springfield 
Mennonite  Church 
in  Quakertown, 

Pa.,  spent  a  week  in  August  in  Cane 
Valley,  finishing  jobs  and  closing  up 
the  MDS  site.  "It  was  encouraging  and 
it  made  me  feel  good  to  know  that  peo- 
ple were  counting  on  me  and  trusted 
me  to  do  a  good  job,"  says  Stephen 
Doncevic,  a  high  school  sophomore. 

The  community  warmly  welcomed 
the  group  by  sharing  meals  and  their 
stories  about  the  tornado.  Seeing  the 
destruction  stirred  up  emotions  and  ex- 
panded the  group's  compassion  for  the 
community  that  so  boldly  survived  the 
devastation.  Jen  Meyers,  a  high  school 
senior,  says,  "It  was  amazing  that  de- 
spite massive  destruction,  people  were 
safe.  ...  a  tornado  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  long  ripped  through  the  town  and 
no  one  was  hurt." 

In  addition  to  the  12  church  groups, 
several  young  adults  served  as  long- 
term  MDS  volunteers  over  the  sum- 
mer. Ted  Houser  from  Lancaster,  Pa., 
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Mennonite  Disaster  Service  volunteers  Timothy  Gray  (left) 
and  Brendan  Myers  work  on  a  house  which  was  destroyed 
when  a  tornado  hit  Cane  Valley,  Ky. 

took  a  year  off  from  Goshen  (Ind.)  Col- 
lege to  learn  carpentry  skills  through 
building  houses  in  Lancaster.  Hoping 
to  work  with  flood  reconstruction  in 
North  Dakota,  he  called  MDS.  "They 
needed  people  with  my  skills  in  Ohio 
and  Kentucky,  and  because  of  my  expe- 
rience working  with  youth  at  my 
church,  I  was  assigned  to  work  with 
youth  at  those  MDS  sites,"  says 
Houser. 

•  •  • 

As  a  crew  leader,  Houser  was  able  to 
put  his  building  skills  into  action  in  ad- 
dition to  honing  his  decision-making 
ability.  "My  skills  improved.  I  had  to 
take  responsibility,  assess  the  prob- 
lems, and  decide  on  the  best  solutions," 
Houser  says. 

After  a  summer  of  work  with  MDS, 
Houser  says,  "Volunteering  encourages 
others — it  gives  them  a  new  faith  in 
humanity." — Marisa  Doncevic 
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MCC  workers  help  Bolivian  Guarani  "eagerly  rescue  their  culture."  Yaperenda., 

Bolivia  (MCC) — Mennonite  Central  Committee  (MCC)  worker  Rory  Lewandowski  and 
Chico,  the  "capitan"  of  Yaperenda  village,  examine  a  plow  new  to  the  Guarani  tribe  of  the 
Bolivian  Chaco.  Marcia  and  Rory  Lewandowski  are  helping  these  indigenous  people 
achieve  self-suffi- 
ciency, the  Guar- 
anis'  ticket  out  of 
debt  enslavement 
by  large  landown- 
ers. Simple  proj- 
ects such  as  in- 
troducing new 
plows,  gardening, 
and  reviving 
crafts  help  work- 
ers become  self- 
supporting.  The 
Lewandowskis 
come  at  a  time 
when  the  Guar- 
ani are  beginning 
to  recover  their 
culture  and  pride- 
— some  100  years 
after  their  defeat 
and  diaspora. 


•  Youth  give  generously.  Dur- 
ing the  Orlando  97  Mennonite 
youth  convention  in  July,  over 
5,000  youth  and  sponsors  gave 
a  record-breaking  offering.  On 
the  evening  of  the  ninth  ses- 
sion, the  youth  "danced  before 
the  Lord"  and  gave  $12,265 
during  an  offering  that  had  not 
been  announced  ahead  of  time. 
The  $12,000  nearly  triples  the 
amount  collected  at  Wichita  95 
($4,334),  the  highest  offering 
to  date  before  Orlando  97. 

More  important  than  the 
amount,  according  to  youth 
convention  organizers,  was  the 
joy  and  enthusiasm  the  youth 
exhibited  as  they  participated. 
The  celebration  was  due,  at 
least  in  part,  to  the  initiative  of 
The  Giving  Project — a  stew- 
ardship venture  that  encour- 
ages giving  in  a  new  way. 

•  South  African  caregivers 
continue  work  for  healing. 

As  the  national  Truth  and 
Reconciliation  Commission 
mandate  ends,  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  workers 
Evelyn  and  Karl  Bartsch 
stress  the  importance  of  allow- 
ing victims  to  tell  their  stories. 
"Older  South  Africans  said  at 
one  time  people  wouldn't  have 
talked  about  terrible  things. 
But  because  of  the  Truth  and 
Reconciliation  Commission's 
work,  every  night  on  TV  you 
could  see  people  telling  what 
happened   to   them.  This 


opened  the  door  for  others  to 
do  the  same,"  says  Karl. 

In  December,  the  Truth  and 
Reconciliation  Commission's 
mandate  to  document  human 
rights  abuses  under  apartheid 
will  end,  but  people's  pain  will 
continue.  "Caregivers"  trained 
by  the  Bartschs  will  continue 
the  work  for  healing. 

•  Theft  from  Bethel:  $1.2 
million.  Michael  L.  Lichten- 
berger,  former  controller  at 
Bethel  College,  Newton,  Kan., 
allegedly  stole  more  than  $1.2 
million  from  the  school  during 
the  past  four  fiscal  years.  A 
special  audit  has  determined 
that  more  than  half  of  the 
money  was  stolen  during 
1996-97. 

Bethel  president  Douglas 
Penner  says  the  losses  do  not 
jeopardize  the  school's  opera- 
tions or  programs,  although 
cash  flow  is  tighter  than 
usual.  Lichtenberger  was 
fired  on  June  26  after  seven 
years  as  controller. 

•  Intermenno  term  begins  in 
Europe.  Thirty-one  North 
American  young  people 
began  a  year  in  Europe  with 
the  Intermenno  Trainee  pro- 
gram. Program  participants 
spend  one  year  in  a  European 
country,  working  and  living 
with  European  Mennonites. 
Most  participants  spend  six 
months  in  two  locations.  In- 


termenno is  an  exchange  pro- 
gram administered  by  the 
Intermenno  Trainee  Commit- 
tees in  Europe.  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  (MCC)  as- 
sists with  processing  applica- 
tions and  preparing  the  par- 
ticipants for  the  experience. 

•  International  visitor  terms 
begin.  Sixty-five  young  peo- 
ple from  30  countries  are 
participating  in  Mennonite 
Central  Committee's  (MCC) 
International  Visitor  Ex- 
change Program  (IVEP). 
IVEP,  a  one-year  cultural  ex- 
change and  vocational  train- 
ing program,  promotes  inter- 
national friendship  through 
person-to-person  contact  be- 
tween young  people  from 
around  the  world  and  North 
American  Mennonites. 

Most  participants  spend  six 
months  living  in  one  North 
American  location,  then  spend 
six  months  volunteering  in 
another  location.  They  receive 
vocational  training  in  Menno- 
nite agencies,  institutions, 
and  businesses. 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

Conrad  and  Donna  Mast  were 
licensed  as  co-pastors  of  King- 
view  Mennonite  Church, 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  on  Aug.  17. 

•  Missionary  transitions: 

June  Hershberger  recently  com- 
pleted her  assignment  as 


Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee's country  co-representative 
in  Tanzania.  She  is  originally 
from  Kalona,  Iowa,  and  is  a 
member  of  Alden  Mennonite 
Church  in  Alden,  N.Y. 
Mel  and  Anita  Penner,  Winni- 
peg, Man.,  left  on  Aug.  24  for 
Mongolia  under  a  joint  ap- 
pointment by  the  Commission 
on  Overseas  Mission  of  the 
General  Conference  and  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions. 

•  Coming  events: 

Gender  and  Grace:  Hope  for 
Gender  Reconciliation.  Sept. 
12,  Mt.  Gretna,  Pa.  Seminar 
designed  for  pastoral  care  pro- 
fessionals and  those  inter- 
ested in  working  at  gender 
reconciliation  from  a  Chris- 
tian perspective.  Contact:  800 
308-6030. 

Peace  Tax  Fund  bill  commemo- 
ration. Oct.  23,  Washington, 
D.C.  Twenty-fifth  anniversary 
reception  of  the  introduction  of 
the  Peace  Tax  Fund  bill;  activi- 
ties include  speakers,  story- 
telling, and  food.  Contact:  202 
483-3751. 

•  New  books: 

Rich  Christians  in  an  Age  of 
Hunger  by  Ronald  J.  Sider. 
Twentieth  anniversary  edi- 
tion of  the  acclaimed  best-sell- 
er rekindles  debate  on  poverty 
and  social  action.  Available 
from  Word  Publishing,  972 
488-9673. 

Tell  Me  a  Story:  One  Time  You 
Did  by  Mark  and  Pauline 
Lehman.  Stories  from  Re- 
hoboth  Mennonite  Church 
during  the  Lark  and  Lehman 
years,  1949-92.  Available 
from  authors,  540  422-0020. 

•  Job  openings: 

Resident  advisor  couple,  Friend- 
ship Community,  Lancaster, 
Pa.  Responsibilities  include 
providing  structure  and  su- 
pervising daily  routine  for 
adults  with  developmental 
disabilities.  Salary  and  hous- 
ing included.  Contact:  Denise 
Herr,  717  656-2466. 

•  Change  of  address: 

Doug  and  Heidi  Hochstetler, 
212  Third  St..  Harrisonburg, 
VA  22801. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Calico  Rock,  Ark.:  Tammie 

Brouwer. 
Kingview,  Scottdale,  Pa.:  El- 

frieda  Dyck  and  Peter  Dyck. 
Methacton,  Norristown,  Pa.: 

George  A'Zary,  Kelly  Ball.  Vicki 
Ball,  Alan  Detwiler  Jr.,  Sharon 
Detwiler,  and  Mandi  Place. 
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Keep  it  simple. 

As  an  investor,  you  want  to  concentrate 
on  what's  important:  opportunity  for 
growth,  financial  benefits,  investing 
your  trust  as  well  as  your  money. 

MMA  Praxis  mutual  funds  offer  you 
all  that  —  and  more.  Because  we're 
MMA,  we'll  invest  your  money  using 
socially  responsible  principles.  And 
our  fund  experts  are  here  to  take  care 
of  the  details  —  so  you  can  focus  on 
the  quality  of  your  life. 

Get  started  by  calling  1-800-9-PRAXIS 
or  your  local  MMA  counselor.  We'll  take 
it  from  there. 


MMA  Praxis  Mutual  Funds. 

A  world  of  opportunity 
brought  down  to  earth. 


MMA 


For  more  complete  information  including  a  prospectus, 
charges  and  expenses  please  call  1-800-9-PRAXIS. 
Please  read  the  prospectus  carefully  before  you  invest 
or  send  money.  BLSYS  Fund  Services,  distributor. 


BIRTHS 


Alderfer,  Rachelle  Gahman  and 
Michael,  Harleysville,  Pa., 
Levi  Aaron  (first  child),  Aug.  9. 

Forbes,  Heather  and  Bill, 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  Dylan  Holi- 
day (first  child),  July  24. 

Gerber,  Tina  Johnson  and  Jeff, 
Dalton,  Ohio,  Jeffrey  Harold 
(second  child),  Aug.  6. 

Harnish,  Margaret  Fogarty 
and  David,  Tucson,  Ariz., 
Gavilon  (first  child),  July  14. 

Leavy,  Kristel  Musselman  and 
Michael,  Warminster,  Pa., 
Morgan  Elizabeth  (second 
child),  Aug.  9. 

Otto,  Lisa  Rheinheimer  and 
Joel,  Orrville,  Ohio,  Jonah 
Michael  (second  child),  Aug.  1. 

Parker,  Kathy  and  Michael, 
Uniontown,  Ohio,  Ava  Mar- 
lene  (third  child),  Apr.  29. 

Pauls,  Barbara  Burkholder  and 
Steffen,  Viet  Tri,  Vietnam, 
Emma  Burkholder  (first 
child),  Mar.  14. 

Policelli,  Carol  Schober  and 
Fritz,  Diamondhead,  Miss., 
Daniel  Christopher  (second 
child),  June  14. 

Roth,  Karla  Smucker  and 
Wynn,  Richmond,  Ind.,  Mada- 
lyn  Grace  (first  child),  Aug.  12. 

Schloneger,  Ann  Conrad  and 
Craig,  Walnut  Creek.  Ohio, 
Bryce  Conrad  (third  child), 
Dec.  12,  1996. 

Shantz,  Penny  and  Kevin,  New 
Dundee,  Ont.,  Caleb  Stewart 
(first  child),  July  13. 

Smucker,  Mary  Wagner  and 
David  A.,  West  Chester,  Pa., 
Duncan  Allen  (first  child), 
July  7. 

Sommers,  Shelly  and  Michael, 
Hartville,  Ohio,  Melissa  Rae 
(third  child),  Apr.  20. 

Weaver,  Cheryl  Jones  and 
David.  Akron,  Ohio,  Nathan 
Joseph  (second  child),  July  31. 

Winton,  Kami  Layman  and 
Marc.  Fairview.  Mich.,  Logan 
Kae  (first  child),  Aug.  2. 

Yoder,  Margaret  Troyer  and 
Ronald.  Richmond,  Ky.,  Andrew 
Amzie  (second  child),  July  9. 


MARRIAGES 

Day-Martin:  Kevin  Day,  Port 
Elgin,  Ont.  (United),  and  Bon- 
nie Martin,  Hawkesville.  Ont. 
(Hawkesville),  July  26,  by 
Don  Penner. 

Duff-Staub:  Howard  Duff,  Mag- 
nolia, Ohio,  and  Diane  Staub, 
Louisville,  Ohio  (Hartville), 
June  27,  by  Dave  Hall. 

Eakin-Otto:  Gerald  Eakin, 
Canton,  Ohio  (United  Metho- 
dist), and  Margaret  Otto, 
North  Canton,  Ohio  (Hart- 


ville), July  19,  by  Dave  Hall 
and  Chester  Harris. 

Ha  rshbarger- Shoe  maker: 
Angela  Harshbarger,  West 
Liberty,  Ohio  (Bethel),  and 
Joseph  Shoemaker,  Freeport, 
111.  (Freeport),  July  19,  by 
Duane  Beck. 

Heinbaugh-Weaver:  Dick 
Heinbaugh,  Hartville,  Ohio 
(Hartville),  and  Mary  Helen 
Weaver,  Hartville,  Ohio 
(Hartville),  June  22,  by  Dave 
Hall  and  Henry  Shrock. 

Jantzi-Leis:  Steve  Jantzi, 
Wellesley,  Ont.  (Wilmot),  and 
Faye  Leis,  New  Hamburg, 
Ont.  (Avon),  July  11,  by  Gary 
Horst. 

Lehman-Yoder:  Jewel  Leh- 
man, Goshen,  Ind.  (Water- 
ford),  and  Joshua  Yoder,  Nap- 
panee,  Ind.  (Berkey  Avenue 
Fellowship),  Aug.  2,  by  Joseph 
S.  Miller. 

Martin-Wideman:  Lee  Martin, 
Waterloo,  Ont.  (Anglican), 
and  Brian  Wideman,  Water- 
loo, Ont.  (Hawkesville),  July 
5,  by  Don  Penner. 

Miller-Sommers:  Brian  Miller, 
Hartville,  Ohio  (Hartville), 
and  Jody  Sommers,  Union- 
town,  Ohio  (Hartville).  Aug. 
10,  by  Dave  Hall  and  Henry 
Shrock. 

Scott-Yoder:  Garth  Scott, 
Coatesville,  Pa.  (Sandy  Hill), 
and  Edith  Yoder,  Coatesville, 
Pa.  (Sandy  Hill),  July  4,  by 
Ray  Lapp. 


 DEATHS  

Blosser,    Albert    E.,  68, 

Columbiana,  Ohio.  Born:  Feb. 
2,  1929,  Fairfield  Twp.,  Ohio, 
to  Stelvin  and  Margaret 
Bieber  Blosser.  Died:  July  25, 
1997,  Salem,  Ohio,  of  cancer. 
Survivors — wife:  Carol 
Schloneger  Blosser;  children: 
Lynn  Mayo,  Krissy  Boss, 
Joanne  Mercer,  Terri  Wether- 
ald,  Rick;  stepbrother  and 
stepsister:  Lowell  Schloneger, 
Ruthann  Horst;  11  grandchil- 
dren. Funeral:  July  28,  Leeto- 
nia  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Robert  D.  Yoder.  Burial:  Mid- 
way Mennonite  Church  Ceme- 
tery. 

Gingrich,  Almeta  Good,  98, 

Cambridge,  Ont.  Born:  July 
26,  1898,  New  Hamburg, 
Ont.,  to  Eli  and  Nancy  Good. 
Died:  May  28,  1997,  Cam- 
bridge, Ont.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: Orrie,  Eilene  Huber, 
Doris  Cressman,  Florence 
Bolander;  brother:  Joseph 
Good;  18  grandchildren,  38 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Angus  Gingrich 
(husband).  Funeral  and  buri- 
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al:  June  1,  Wilmot  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Glyn  Jones. 
Kanagy,  Willis  M.,  97,  Mani 
tou  Springs,  Colo.  Born:  Oct. 

7,  1899,  Champaign  County, 
Ohio,  to  George  W.  and  Anna 
Detweiler  Kanagy.  Died:  July 

8,  1997,  Orrville,  Ohio.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Allen, 
Martha  Ann,  Barbara  Miller; 
9  grandchildren,  12  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Matilda  Umble  Kanagy 
(wife),  Paul  (son),  and  an  in- 
fant son.  Funeral:  July  16, 
Beth-El  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Willard  Conrad.  Memorial 
service:  Aug.  3,  Chestnut 
Ridge  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Elno  Stiener.  Burial:  Manitou 
Springs,  Colo. 

Landis,  Fannie  Nyce,  99, 
Harleysville,  Pa.  Born:  May 
2,  1898,  Lower  Salford  Twp., 
Pa.,  to  Garret  S.  and  Sallie 
Nyce  Clemens.  Died:  Aug.  5, 
1997,  Souderton,  Pa.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Levi  C, 
Abram  C,  Susan  C. 
Frankenfield,  Mary  C. 
Clemens,  Martha  C.  Blank, 
Elizabeth  L.  Musselman;  30 
grandchildren,  58  great- 
grandchildren, 7  great-great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Levi  A.  Landis  (husband) 


and  Sara  (daughter).  Funeral 
and  burial:  Aug.  10,  Salford 
Mennonite  Church,  by  James 
C.  Longacre  and  John  L. 
Ruth. 

Lehman,  Ruth  E.  Plank,  75, 

West  Liberty,  Ohio.  Born: 
Feb.  5,  1922,  Logan  County, 
Ohio,  to  Joe  L.  and  Addie 
Yoder  Plank.  Died:  Aug.  7, 
1997,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  of 
cancer.  Survivors — husband: 
Wilfred  J.  Lehman;  children: 
Joyce,  Beth  Miller,  Sharon 
Kendall;  brothers:  John  C. 
and  J.  Lee  Plank;  6  grand- 
children. Predeceased  by: 
Winfred  Jo  (infant  daughter). 
Funeral:  Aug.  11,  Bethel 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Duane 
Beck.  Burial:  Fairview  Ceme- 
tery. 

Roth,  Kendra  Lee  Hersh- 
berger,  44,  Milford,  Neb. 
Born:  May  16,  1953,  Friend, 
Neb.,  to  David  and  Mary  Ann 
Stutzman  Hershberger.  Died: 
Aug.  13,  1997,  Milford,  Neb., 
in  an  automobile  accident. 
Survivors — husband:  Dwight 
L.  Roth;  children:  Dina, 
Mindy,  Molly;  sisters:  Kay 
King,  Karen  Roth,  Karrol 
Beckler.  Funeral  and  burial: 
Aug.  16,  East  Fairview  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Anthony 


Troyer,  William  Saltzman, 
and  Lloyd  Gingerich. 

Vannoy,  Vyral  F.  Miller,  80, 
Souderton,  Pa.  Born:  Milford, 
Neb.,  to  John  and  Lena  Haud- 
er  Miller.  Died:  July  15,  1997, 
Souderton,  Pa.  Survivors — 
children:  Sharon  Winter,  Kent 
A.,  David  L.,  John  R.,  Brian 
L.;  brothers:  Earl  and  Roland 
Miller;  8  grandchildren.  Pre- 
deceased by:  Deward  B.  Van- 
noy (husband).  Funeral:  July 
21,  Souderton  Mennonite 
Homes  Chapel.  Burial:  Salford 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Witmer,  Agnes  Graber,  76, 
Leo,  Ind.  Born:  Dec.  8,  1920, 
Allen  County,  Ind.,  to  Ben  and 
Anna  Leichty  Graber.  Died: 
Aug.  6,  1997,  Leo,  Ind.,  of 
renal  and  heart  failure.  Sur- 
vivors— husband:  Ralph  W. 
Witmer;  daughters:  Deloris 
Martin,  Lois  Schwartz,  Donna 
Miller,  Karen  Jacquay,  Janice 
Kimes;  brothers  and  sister: 
Glen,  Harry,  and  Marie 
Graber;  18  grandchildren,  15 
great-grandchildren,  2  step- 
grandchildren,  4  stepgreat- 
grandchildren.  Funeral:  Aug. 
9,  North  Leo  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Douglas  J.  Zehr 
and  Charles  DeSanto.  Burial: 
Leo  Cemetery. 


Witmer,  Vinetta  Rose 
Shant/.,  94,  Cambridgfr,  Ont. 
Born:  Aug.  24,  1902,  Berlin, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  to  Wendel  R. 
and  Priscilla  Swartz  Shantz. 
Died:  Aug.  2,  1997,  Cam- 
bridge, Ont.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: Marjorie  Shantz,  Mar- 
garet Hoover,  Robert,  Ross, 
Fred,  Dorothy  Phillips;  broth- 
er and  sister:  Clayton 
Shantz,  Dorothy  Snyder;  23 
grandchildren,  48  great- 
grandchildren, 3  great-great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Vernon  Witmer  (hus- 
band). Funeral:  Aug.  6,  Pre- 
ston Mennonite  Church,  by 
Paul  Martin.  Burial: 
Mannheim  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Frieda  Christner,  70, 
Sarasota,  Fla.  Born:  July  3, 
1927,  Topeka,  Ind.,  to  Ira  and 
Sylvia  Christner.  Died:  July 
16,  1997,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  in  a 
bicycle  accident.  Survivors — 
husband:  Merrill  Yoder;  chil- 
dren: Phyllis  Aboulfadl, 
Thomas  J.,  Paul  R.;  brother: 
Carl  Christner;  10  grandchil- 
dren, one  great-grandchild. 
Funeral:  July  20,  Bahia  Vista 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Barry 
Loop.  Burial:  Palms  Memorial 
Park. 


ITEMS  &  COMMENTS 


Bruderhof  children  walk  for  life 

The  children  of  the  Bruderhof,  home 
to  the  Society  of  Brothers,  planned  and 
carried  out  a  march  against  the  death 
penalty,  called  the  "Children's  Crusade 
to  Death  Row."  The  three-day  march, 
Aug.  18-20,  started  at  the  Farmington 
Bruderhof  and  ended  30  miles  away  at 
the  Pennsylvania  state  prison  in 
Greene  County.  The  prison  houses  over 
half  of  Pennsylvania's  death  row  in- 
mates. 

The  genesis  of  the  Children's  Cru- 
sade was  a  letter-writing  campaign  by 
children  of  the  Bruderhof  communities 
to  death  row  inmates.  In  June  1997, 
Pennsylvania's  Governor  Tom  Ridge 
signed  a  death  warrant  for  one  of  their 
pen  pals,  and  the  children  felt  the  need 
to  do  something.  They  staged  a  small 
protest  at  the  prison,  and  fortunately, 
their  pen  pal  got  a  stay  of  execution; 
but  the  Bruderhof  kids  decided  to  plan 
a  larger  march  to  protest  the  death 
penalty.  Over  700  people  participated 
in  the  march,  which  was  endorsed  and 
supported  by  people  like  Jean  Bertrand 


Aristide,  the  former  president  of  Haiti; 
former  U.S.  presidential  candidate 
Michael  Dukakis,  and  author  and  ac- 
tivist Sr.  Helen  Prejean. 
— Society  of  Brothers 

Peace  initiative  launched 

The  Peace  to  the  City  Campaign,  a 
global  initiative  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches'  (WCC)  Programme  to  Over- 
come Violence  (POV)  was  launched  in 
late  August  as  politicians  expressed 
deep  concern  about  the  levels  of  violence 
in  South  Africa. 

According  to  Konrad  Raiser,  WCC  gen- 
eral secretary,  the  POV  "emphasizes  the 
need  to  develop  a  culture  of  just  peace," 
and  "affirms  active  nonviolent  action  as  a 
clear  emphasis  in  programs  and  projects 
related  to  conflict  resolution.  The  Peace  to 
the  City  Campaign  ...  is  meant  to  give 
visibility  to  and  thus  strengthen  the  ef- 
forts of  churches,  Christian  groups,  and 
communities  in  various  cities  of  the  world 
who  are  engaged  in  peacebuilding  and 
overcoming  violence." 

— Ecumenical  News  International 


Building  walls  with  U.S.  dollars 

As  part  of  the  recent  Hebron  rede- 
ployment agreement,  Israel  has  al- 
lowed the  partial  reopening  of  Shuda- 
da  Street,  the  main  thoroughfare 
through  the  center  of  the  city. 

The  western  half  of  Shudada  Street 
that  leads  to  80  percent  of  the  city  now 
under  Palestinian  control  remains 
closed,  except  to  pedestrians,  settlers, 
and  military  traffic.  Under  the  new 
agreement,  this  portion  of  Shudada, 
which  passes  by  the  Jewish  settle- 
ments of  Beit  Hadassah  and  Beit 
Schneerson,  will  be  widened  to  a  dis- 
tance of  13  meters  and  divided  by  a 
wall  financed  by  one  million  dollars  of 
United  States  Agency  for  Internation- 
al Development  money  that  is  ear- 
marked for  the  renovation  of  Shudada 
Street. 

The  proposed  division  of  part  of 
Shudada  Street  mirrors  the  division  of 
the  center  of  Hebron  itself,  where  400 
Jewish  settlers  live  amongst  30,000 
Palestinians. 

— Christian  Peacemaker  Teams 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


I  didn't  want  to  go  to  church  last  Sunday 


Let  us  consider  how  to  provoke  one  another  to 
love  and  good  deeds,  not  neglecting  to  meet 
together,  as  is  the  habit  of  some,  but  encourag- 
ing one  another. — Heb.  10:24-25a 

Usually  I  don't  have  all  that  much  trouble 
following  this  advice  from  Hebrews:  don't  ne- 
glect to  meet  together.  Most  often  I  look  forward 
to  Sunday  morning  and  my  time  with  my  local 
congregation. 

But  there  are  those  Sundays  that  I'd  much 
rather  stay  home.  Occasionally  I  want  to  do 
anything  but  be  with  other  people. 

The  Sunday  after  Orlando  97  was  one  of  these. 
I  had  had  it  with  people.  I  was  tired  of  sitting  in 
crowds.  And,  after  all,  I  had  just  had  a  week  of 
worship:  every  morning  and  every  evening 
during  Mennonite  General  Assembly.  Hadn't  I 
racked  up  enough  worship  credits  with  God? 

But  something  took  me  to  church  that  Sun- 
day. Maybe  it  was  the  fact  that  our  youth  group 
was  reporting  on  their  experience  in  Orlando. 
Some  of  it  was  because  one  of  their  adult 
advisers  is  a  good  friend  of  mine,  and  I  knew 
he'd  be  disappointed  if  I  didn't  show. 

There  was  more  to  my  going  to  church  than 
that,  however.  And  it  was  more  than  the  fact 
that  Sunday  morning  church  attendance  has 
become  a  habit  for  me.  What  took  me  to  church 
that  Sunday  morning  was  something  I've 
learned  the  hard  way:  that  just  when  I  think  I 
can't  stand  to  be  with  people,  that's  when  I 
need  them  the  most;  that  when  I'm  about  to 
scream  if  I  have  to  relate  to  one  more  human 
being,  that's  when  God  chooses  to  meet  me 
through  another  person. 

Kathleen  Norris,  in  her  latest  book,  The 
Cloister  Walk  (Riverhead  Books,  1996),  catches 
some  of  this  mystery  in  a  description  of  what 
happens  in  a  monastery  on  a  Sunday  morning. 
She  tells  about  the  Sunday  she  headed  a  long 
line  of  monks  as  they  walked  into  a  cathedral 
on  the  North  Dakota  plains.  A  visitor,  Norris 
had  been  asked  to  read  Scripture  that  morning. 
As  she  carried  the  Bible  at  the  front  of  the 
procession,  Norris  wondered  if  all  the  monks 
behind  her  were  tuned  in  to  the  worship  just 
beginning. 

She  decided  not.  One  was  likely  wondering 


what  was  for  dinner.  Another  was  still  annoyed 
over  something  that  had  happened  at  break- 
fast. Still  a  third  was  probably  upset  with 
something  he  had  said  while  playing  pool  the 
night  before.  In  other  words,  many  of  these 
monks — just  like  the  rest  of  us — were  preoccu- 
pied with  their  petty  concerns  even  as  they 
tried  to  worship  God. 

But,  Norris  notes,  it  is  out  of  such  things  that 
true  worship  happens.  She  writes:  "Good 
ceremony  [worship]  makes  room  for  all  the 
dimensions  of  human  experience  in  the  hope 
that,  together,  we  will  discover  something  that 
transforms  us." 

That's  what  happened  to  me  that  Sunday.  As 
I  listened  to  our  youth  group  describe  what  had 
happened  to  them  in  Orlando,  something 
changed  inside  me.  Later,  in  our  formal  re- 
sponse time  and  in  informal  conversations,  I 
discovered  something  similar  had  happened  to 
others  in  the  congregation. 

Together  we  were  witnesses  of  the  work  of 
the  Spirit  as  our  young  people  spoke.  Some  who 
had  never  said  one  word  before  our  con- 
gregation were  telling  how  God  had  met  them 
in  a  seminar,  through  a  sermon,  or  in  a  prayer 
group.  Others  taught  us  new  songs  and  new 
ways  of  celebrating  being  a  child  of  God. 

Afterwards,  in  a  prayer,  our  congregation 
thanked  God  for  what  we  had  heard  and  expe- 
rienced. In  that  thanking,  we  were  renewed:  as 
a  group,  as  individuals  who  were  part  of  the 
group. 

Being  ourselves  before  God — that's  the 
way  Norris  defines  worship  in  another 
chapter  in  The  Cloister  Walk.  "Being 
ourselves"  can  happen  when  we  come  before 
God  as  individuals  with  our  narcissistic  needs 
and  concerns.  But  it  happens  better  when  we 
are  ourselves  together  as  a  group. 

Norris  puts  it  this  way:  "Individuals  can't 
create  true  ceremony  [worship]  for  themselves 
alone.  Ceremony  requires  that  we  work  with 
others  in  the  humbling  give-and-take  of  com- 
munal existence." 

That's  what  keeps  me  going  to  church  each 
Sunday  morning — even  when  I  don't  feel  like 
it— jlp 
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September  16,  1997 


Don  Bickel  (left),  a  member  of  Raleigh  (N.C.)  Men- 
nonite  Church,  works  with  Jason  Babbit  in  a  tutor- 
ing session.  This  issue  features  an  article  printed  in 
a  Raleigh  newspaper,  The  News  &  Observer,  and 
some  responses  from  church  members  to  the  article. 
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Making  the  move 
from  suburb  to  city 

Quitting  high-power  jobs  to  help  others 
find  employment,  selling  luxury  homes  to 
help  provide  affordable  housing — this  is 
the  story  of  Mennonites  in  Raleigh  N.C. 


They  came  in  twos — first  one  couple,  then 
another — white,  middle-class  profes- 
sionals, moving  into  homes  across  the 
street  from  a  predominantly  black  public 
housing  complex. 

Before  long,  the  folks  in  the  complex  took 
notice.  "Who  are  these  people?"  they  asked 
themselves.  "What  are  they  doing  here?" 

Many  eyed  the  strangers  from  bedroom  win- 
dows facing  the  street. 

They  fixed  their  gaze  on  them  as  the  new- 
comers left  their  homes  each  morning  and  as 
they  turned  into  their  driveways  at  night.  They 
squinted  when  the  families  pushed  baby  stroll- 
ers down  the  street  or  lawn  mowers  across 
their  yards. 

Shirley  Hill,  who  has  lived  in  the  complex  24 
years,  still  stands  on  the  corner  to  catch  the 
goings-on. 

"I  look  for  them  every  morning,"  she  says.  "I 
think  something  is  wrong  if  they  don't  come 
out." 

Others  did  more  than  look.  They  began  to 
talk.  Rumor  spread  that  the  new  neighbors 
were  part  of  a  weird  cult.  A  few  went  to  the 
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city's  housing  authori- 
ty to  tell  of  their  suspi- 
cions. 

Others  were  con- 
vinced the  strangers 
were  spies. 

"What  part  of  the 
CIA,  FBI,  or  police 
force  are  you  with?" 
one  woman  finally 
asked,  confronting  one 
of  the  couples  in  the 
middle  of  the  street. 

They  told  her  they 
weren't  with  the  CIA, 
the  FBI,  or  the  police. 

They  were  with  Jesus. 

Members  of  the  Ra- 
leigh (N.C.)  Mennonite  Church  believe  that 
loving  your  neighbor  is  the  highest  command- 
ment of  the  Christian  faith.  When  they  turned 
their  attention  to  the  Halifax  Court  public 
housing  complex,  they  saw  an  opportunity  to 
live  out  that  commandment,  creating  a 
neighborhood  where  hope  overcomes  fear, 
cooperation  replaces  strife,  and  blacks  and 
whites  live  together  in  friendship  and  trust. 

The  challenge  before  them  was  monumental. 
Here  on  North  Blount  Street,  seven  blocks  from 
the  governor's  mansion,  on  what  was  once 
Raleigh's  most  fashionable  street,  gunshots 
occasionally  pierce  the  air  and  cocaine  is  still 
furtively  bought  and  sold. 

But  here,  too,  a  social  experiment  called 
re-neighboring  or  return  flight  is  under- 
way. The  experiment  assumes  that  as 
long  as  achieving  residents — black  and  white — 
flee  declining  neighborhoods  for  the  suburbs, 
communities  in  the  city's  center  will  continue 
to  deteriorate. 

In  latching  onto  the  return  flight  concept,  the 
Mennonites  hoped  to  offer  love  and  support  to  a 
community  often  in  despair.  They  soon  wit- 
nessed it  themselves — the  drug  sales  made 
yards  away  from  their  doors,  the  panhandlers 
constantly  asking  for  money,  the  fact  that 
nearly  half  the  tenants  are  unemployed. 
But  these  are  faithful  people. 
They  are  the  Johnsons — former  home  build- 
ers who  gave  up  their  North  Raleigh  house  and 
sold  their  three  BMWs  nearly  10  years  ago  to 


work  in  Halifax  Court;  the  Longs,  an  interracial 
couple  who  turned  down  a  corporate  life  to  help 
others  get  jobs;  the  Wynnes,  former  owners  of  a 
funeral  home  empire  who  sold  their  house  for 
$630,000  and  are  working  now  to  provide  their 
new  neighbors  with  affordable  homes. 

Then  there  are  the  Derthicks,  Steve  and 
Barbara  and  their  two  children.  In  1994, 
after  hearing  a  Christian  social  activist 
encourage  young  professionals  to  move  into 
depressed  communities,  the  Derthicks  bought  a 
modest,  red-brick  house  across  the  street  from 
the  mustard-tone  housing  complex. 

"We  thought  if  Jesus  were  to  live  in  Raleigh, 
he  might  live  in  a  neighborhood  like  this — a 
poorer  area  where  people  have  more  needs," 
says  Steve  Derthick,  the  34-year-old  director  of 
the  church's  peace  ministry  and  a  graduate  of 
the  public  policy  program  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

Co-pastors  John  and  Marilyn  Bender  found- 
ed the  Raleigh  Mennonite  Church  1 1  years  ago 
and  soon  began  casting  about  for  a  community 
where  they  could  put  their  faith  to  work.  They 
turned  to  the  Johnsons,  who  were  already  pro- 
viding education  programs  for  Halifax  tenants 
in  an  elementary  school,  now  called  Building 
Together  Ministries.  In  1994,  the  church  began 
renting  the  auditorium  of  Building  Together  for 
Sunday  services. 

Since  then,  the  congregation  has  nearly  dou- 
bled, from  75  to  130  people  on  an  average  Sun- 
day morning.  The  Johnsons  joined  the  church.  A 


Raleigh  Mennonites  say  they  have  not  come  to  convert  folks  or  impose 
solutions.  Instead,  they  want  to  work  toward  healing  racial  divisions. 
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dozen  Mennonites  have  moved  into  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  many  others  tutor  the  children 
who  live  in  the  public  housing  complex. 

The  social  experiment  under  way  here  has 
reaped  few  concrete  results.  The  church  is  still 
predominantly  white — only  a  handful  of  Halifax 
families  have  joined.  The  neighborhood  has  not 
changed.  Joblessness  and  aimlessness  grip 
every  street  corner.  Half  the  tenants  earn  less 
than  $4,000  a  year.  Only  six  couples  living  in 
the  316-unit  complex  are  married.  Those  who 
are  able  flee  to  the  suburbs  as  soon  as  they  can. 

But  three  years  into  their  experiment,  the 
Mennonites  are  still  holding  out  hope.  They're 
finding  success  in  places  they  least  expected. 

Steve  Derthick  was  hired  by  the  Mennonites  to 
help  the  people  of  Halifax  Court  solve  problems. 
A  tall,  thin  man  with  an  easygoing  personality, 
Derthick  spends  30  hours  a  week  walking  the 
neighborhood,  talking  to  tenants  and  trying  to 
motivate  people  to  improve  their  lives — whether 
by  rooting  out  drug  dealers  or  adopting  non- 
violent methods  of  resolving  conflicts. 

More  often,  he'll  settle  for  listening  to  people 
vent. 


One  balmy  afternoon  as  Derthick  makes  his 
rounds,  he  sees  women  and  children  watching 
contractors  toss  out  furniture  from  a  second- 
story  community  center  about  to  be  renovated. 

Chairs,  tables,  and  metal  blinds  tumble  down 
an  exterior  stairwell.  Mothers  sprint  into  the 
cascading  debris  to  rescue  a  swivel  chair  or  a 
rectangular  wooden  table. 

Derthick  spots  Tony,  a  lifelong  community 
member  who  doesn't  want  his  real  name 
used  because  he,  like  about  200  others,  is 
not  listed  as  a  tenant  on  the  housing 
authority's  lease. 

"They  can  fine  them  for  putting  it  in  that 
Dumpster,"  Tony  tells  Derthick,  whom  he  talks 
to  regularly.  "Metal,  wood — all  that  stuff  has  to 
be  separated.  They  should  have  had  a  truck 
haul  this  stuff  out  of  here." 

Derthick,  ever  on  the  lookout  for  opportuni- 
ties to  get  tenants  involved,  asks  Tony  whether 
he  has  considered  taking  a  job  with  the  housing 
authority  to  clean  up  the  complex.  "It  would  be 
good  to  get  the  people  in  the  community  to  do 
this  work,"  Derthick  says. 


(continued  on 
top  of  page  4) 
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'It  is  not  a  social  experiment' 


After  the  article  above  was 
printed  in  Raleigh's  The 
News  &  Observer,  there 
were  many  conversations,  some 
of  them  painful,  among  members 
of  the  Raleigh  Mennonite  Church 
and  Halifax  Court  neighborhood. 
Here  are  excerpts  from  some  re- 
flections by  the  Servant  Leaders 
team  of  Raleigh  Mennonite 
Church  that  were  printed  in  the 
church's  May  1997  newsletter. 

In  church  on  the  Sunday  morning 
after  the  article  appeared  in  the 
newspaper,  the  reaction  of  folks  in 
our  congregation  was  largely  very 
positive.  We  expressed  to  each  other 
a  sense  of  joy  that  the  things  that 
mattered  so  much  to  us — the  things 
that  we  felt  mattered  so  much  to 
God — had  somehow  mattered  enough 
to  a  reporter  from  our  city's  news- 
paper to  make  a  three-page  story. 


In  the  following  days,  we  received 
many  positive  responses  from  folks 
outside  the  church,  both  African 
American  and  white.  People  were 
pleased  that  a  church  and  individ- 
uals were  taking  Christ's  call  to 
"serve  the  least  of  our  brothers  and 
sisters"  seriously. 

But  during  those  same  days,  we 
learned  that  other  folks  had  not 
read  the  article  from  the  same 
perspective.  The  article  had 
generated  a  range  of  thoughts  and 
emotions  which  raised  concerns 
about  the  mission  and  ministry  of 
both  Raleigh  Mennonite  Church 
(RMC)  and  Building  Together 
Ministries. 

Some  members  of  RMC  have 
listened  to  and  acknowledged  the 
very  legitimate  feelings  of  rage, 
frustration,  and  betrayal  the  article 
elicited  from  some  residents  in 
Halifax  Court,  some  staff  members 


of  Building  Together,  and  some 
housing  authority  staff.  We  have  had 
to  discover,  once  again,  how  institu- 
tionalized racism  and  classism  exalt 
white  middle-class  people  at  the 
expense  of  African  Americans  and 
people  with  less  economic  means. 

Much  of  the  anger  came  from  the 
overwhelmingly  negative  portrayal 
of  Halifax  Court.  Despite  the  im- 
provements that  have  taken  place 
in  Halifax  Court  over  the  past 
several  years  and  the  many  faithful 
residents  who  are  contributing 
strong  leadership  to  their  families 
and  community,  the  article  rein- 
forced negative  stereotypes  about 
the  problems  of  both  public  housing 
and  the  individuals  who  reside 
there.  The  conversations  and  quotes 
chosen  for  the  article  created  a 
sense  that  hopelessness,  fear,  mis- 

(continued  on  bottom  of  page  4) 
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'Sometimes  I  feel  completely 
incompetent  to  make  any  kind 
of  difference,'  says  Steve 
Derthick.  'But  God  works 
through  seemingly  unlikely 
people.  The  important  thing  is     "it's  not 
to  be  faithful  and  to  bring  some  worth  the 

love  to  the  neighborhood.'  TofylSweis. 

"The  flak  you 

(continued        get  from  the  residents  and  the  housing  auth- 
from  top  ority — I  wouldn't  mess  with  it  for  nothing." 

of  page  3)  Tony,  like  many  in  Halifax  Court,  is  frus- 

trated with  the  life  around  him.  A  Vietnam 
veteran  in  his  late  40s,  Tony  blames  the  single 
mothers,  who  make  up  80  percent  of  all  heads 
of  households  in  Halifax. 

"The  young  girls  move  in  and  soon  you'll  see 
the  drug  dealers.  You've  got  people  running  in 
and  out  of  here  all  night  long.  The  people  who 
invite  them  in — they  shouldn't  be  here.  They 
should  be  evicted." 

Derthick  asks  whether  Tony  would  attend 
the  next  neighborhood  meeting  to  voice 
his  concerns,  but  Tony  declines.  He 
doesn't  believe  in  meetings. 

Derthick  looks  for  a  bright  side.  "I'm  glad  you're 
not  afraid  to  speak  out  about  what  you  think," 
Derthick  tries.  "It  was  good  talking  to  you." 


"All  right,  Steve." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  complex,  past  rows  of 
clothes  flapping  in  the  wind,  he  runs  into  Bar- 
bara Cain,  a  64-year-old  mother  of  eight  and 
grandmother  of  15. 

Cain,  who  has  lived  in  the  complex  17  years, 
is  one  of  a  dozen  longtime  residents — mostly 
women — with  whom  Derthick  is  now  friends. 
He  brings  them  freshly  baked  apple  pies  when 
they're  down  and  invites  them  over  to  dinner 
with  his  family. 

Cain,  whose  left  leg  is  in  a  brace,  forewarns 
Derthick:  She's  in  a  bad  mood  today.  For  years, 
Cain  has  rummaged  through  Dumpsters  col- 
lecting sheets,  towels,  dishes,  candleholders, 
and  dolls  that  residents  leave  behind. 

She'd  love  to  open  a  thrift  shop  and  sell  her 
wares,  but  Halifax  Court  prohibits  residents 
from  opening  their  own  businesses  there. 

"It's  a  prison  without  walls  and  the  housing 
authority  is  the  warden,"  she  tells  Derthick. 
She  complains  that  new  residents  get  six  pages 
of  rules  when  they  move  in.  No  pets,  no  spray- 
ing for  roaches,  no  yard  sales.  "Don't  do  this; 
don't  do  that,"  Cain  says. 
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This  article  has  made  us  reflect  on  ways  classism  and  racism  are  still  a  part 
of  who  we  are.  Why  did  some  respond  so  positively  and  others  so  negatively? 


(continued  from  bottom  of  page  3) 

trust,  and  despair  are  the  dominant 
feelings  in  the  Halifax  community. 

Despite  RMC's  fairly  recent 
arrival  to  the  neighborhood,  the 
article  suggested  that  we  are 
groundbreakers — venturing  into  a 
neighborhood  where  very  little  good 
has  taken  hold.  While  we  have  tried 
to  be  faithful  to  God's  call  by  relo- 
cating to  this  neighborhood,  we 
recognize  that  many  people  before 
us  have  worked  hard  to  develop  rela- 
tionships based  on  mutual  respect 
and  on  affirmation  of  the  diversity  of 
gifts  people  who  care  about  the 
neighborhood  can  offer  one  another. 
RMC  would  not  be  worshiping  and 
relating  in  this  neighborhood  had 
not  Building  Together  preceded  us, 
thoughtfully  and  prayerfully 
building  trust  over  time. 


Since  The  News  &  Observer  article 
appeared,  the  leaders  and  some  mem- 
bers of  RMC  have  been  challenged  to 
think  anew  about  what  we  do  and 
how  we  do  it.  The  differing  responses 
to  the  article  have  made  us  stop  and 
reflect  on  ways  classism  and  racism 
are  still  so  much  a  part  of  who  we  are 
and  how  we  respond  to  each  other.  We 
have  had  to  ask  ourselves  some 
painful  questions.  How  do  we  really 
view  Halifax  Court?  Why  is  it  that 
some  people  experienced  the  article  so 
positively  and  others  so  negatively? 

In  what  ways  did  we  participate  in 
the  retelling  of  the  old  story  of 
white  superiority  with  ourselves 
as  the  heroes?  How  do  we  listen  to 
each  others'  anger?  What  would  God 
have  us  learn  from  this  experience? 

The  relocation  of  our  church  and 
a  number  of  individuals  and  fam- 


ilies to  the  neighborhood  sur- 
rounding Halifax  Court  is  not,  as 
the  article  states,  a  "social  experi- 
ment." It  is  an  act  of  faith.  In  an 
experiment,  a  hypothesis  is  tested, 
results  are  measured,  and  some 
hypotheses  fail.  When  people  re- 
spond in  faith  to  a  sense  of  calling, 
human  failures  are  opportunities  to 
seek  and  extend  forgiveness.  They 
are  opportunities  to  recommit  to 
relationships.  Our  prayer  is  that,  as 
a  congregation,  we  may  take  the  op- 
portunity this  article  has  given  us 
to  deepen  our  relationship  with  the 
neighborhood  and  our  commitment 
to  racial  reconciliation. 

A  statement  on  behalf  of  RMC's 
Servant  Leaders  team:  Marilyn 
Bender,  John  Bender,  Al  Reberg, 
David  Linquist,  Stan  North  Martin, 
Dana  Wynne  Linquist 
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It's  the  moment  Derthick  has  waited  for. 

"If  people  banded  together  we  could  get 
things  to  change,"  he  tells  her. 

But  Cain,  who  thinks  many  of  the  mothers 
lack  self-esteem  and  education  and  are  proba- 
bly in  trouble  for  breaking  any  one  of  the  nu- 
merous rules,  tells  him  it's  useless. 

"You  can't  get  people  to  band  together  if  99 
percent  are  doing  something  wrong,"  she  says. 

Derthick  takes  this  second  defeat  of  the  day 
in  stride.  He  reminds  himself  of  the  several 
projects  on  track.  He's  working  with  Hali- 
fax resident  Eddie  Pittman  to  get  a  power  washer 
to  clean  the  graffiti  off  the  walls,  and  he  and 
Pittman  and  another  tenant  recently  attended  a 
conference  on  community  mobilization. 

Still,  back  in  his  office  down  the  street  at 
Building  Together,  Derthick  admits  he  gets 
frustrated.  "Sometimes  I  feel  completely  in- 
competent to  make  any  kind  of  difference.  But 
God  works  through  seemingly  unlikely  people. 
The  important  thing  is  to  be  faithful  and  try  to 
bring  some  love  to  the  neighborhood." 

Progress  is  tough  to  measure  in  a  neighbor- 
hood of  hard  knocks. 

Still,  in  its  own  quiet  way,  the  church  is 
making  a  difference.  Several  black  Mennonites 
are  now  among  its  most  active  members.  A 
number  of  programs  are  in  place.  Steve  Der- 
thick runs  the  peace  ministry.  Skip  Long  runs 
the  Raleigh  Jobs  Partnership — an  independent 
program  that  uses  biblical  principles  to  help 
motivate  people  to  enter  the  work  force. 

Perhaps  most  significantly,  the  church  is 
having  a  profound  impact  on  its  own 
members — white  couples  and  individuals 
who  live  halfway  across  town. 

"The  best  part  for  me  has  been  making 
friends  with  African  Americans,"  says  Bette 
Bickel,  71,  who  volunteers  at  the  discount  store 
at  Building  Together  four  days  a  week.  "I've 
never  had  that  opportunity  before.  It's  given  a 
lot  of  purpose  to  my  life." 

Although  members  wish  the  church  had  a 
deeper  impact  on  the  tenants  of  the  complex,  they 
are  careful  not  to  rush  in  and  impose  solutions. 

"Our  primary  focus  is  to  build  relationships," 
Bender  says.  "We  don't  want  to  appear  as 
though  we  have  all  the  answers." 

Yonat  Shimron  is  a  religion  reporter  for  The 
News  &  Observer  in  Raleigh,  N.C.  This  article 
first  appeared  in  that  newpaper  on  March  23, 
1997,  and  is  excerpted  here  with  permission. 


The  Lord  God  helps  me;  there- 
fore I  have  nol  been  disgraced; 
therefore  I  have  set  my  face  like 
flint,  and  I  know  that  I  shall 
not  be  put  to  shame;  he  who 
vindicates  me  is  near. 

—Isaiah  50:7 
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And,  finally  (2): 

The  worst  and  best  stitched  together 


Although  we  can't  evade  the  conse- 
quences of  who  we've  been,  God  makes 
us  new  by  reweaving  the  same  ugly  and 
lovely  threads  into  a  better  person. 

by  Michael  A.  King 


"Y"  ec 

m 

M  J 


eah  likewise  and  her  children  drew 
near  and  bowed  down;  and  finally 
oseph  and  Rachel  drew  near,  and 
they  bowed  down. — Gen.  33:7 


Almost  from  birth,  when  Jacob  emerges  clasp- 
ing the  heel  of  the  twin  he  will  betray,  Jacob 
schemes  for  what  he  wants.  After  many  years 
and  plots,  Jacob  faces  his  brother.  Esau  watches 
Jacob's  family  approach,  until  "finally  Joseph 
and  Rachel  drew  near,  and  they  bowed  down." 

What  does  the  "finally"  here  mean?  If  we 
treat  it  as  a  riddle  and  roughly  comb  Genesis 
25-37  for  clues,  what  secret  does  it  hold — not 
only  for  the  biblical  Jacob  but  also  the  Jacob 
who  lives  in  many  of  us? 

Perhaps  we  can  begin  to  seek  the  secret  by 
pondering  what  hints  our  own  "finallys"  offer. 
"Finally  it's  Friday"  is  often  transformed  into 
"Thank  God,  it's  Friday!"  or  TGIF.  Finally  we 
can  turn  from  what  distracts,  burdens,  forces 
us  into  its  schedule.  Finally  we  can  turn  toward 
what  is  dear  to  us  within  a  schedule  we  control. 
Finally  we  can  play,  garden,  bike,  walk,  laugh. 

Finally  he  died.  Finally  they  killed  each 
other.  Finally  she  found  a  job.  Finally  my 
parents  got  me  a  puppy.  Finally  school  is 
out.  Finally  this  article  is  done.  Some  "finallys" 
are  terrible,  some  wonderful.  But  whatever  the 
exact  meanings,  many  "finallys"  point  to  some- 
thing significant.  Most  speak  of  a  story  reaching 
a  climax  or  a  journey  reaching  a  destination. 

So  finally  Joseph  and  Rachel  draw  near. 
What  climax  has  arrived?  True  to  the  large 
meanings  trembling  in  many 
"finallys,"  the  destination  Jacob 
has  reached  is  dramatic.  Here 
the  results  of  Jacob's  worst 
and  best  choices  crash 
together.  Like  never  before, 
Jacob  is  confronted,  finally, 
with  the  life  he  has  made  by 
his  schemes  and  loves. 
As  a  youth,  Jacob  twice 


grabs  from  Esau  nearly  his  very  self.  First  the 
smell  of  Jacob's  stew  greets  famished  Esau  as 
he  arrives  home  from  a  hard  day  of  hunting. 
When  Esau  pleads  for  some,  Jacob  sells  it  for 
Esau's  birthright  as  firstborn  son.  Next,  as 
their  father  Isaac  nears  death,  Jacob  tricks 
Isaac  into  giving  him  the  divine  blessing  due 
Esau.  To  evade  an  enraged  Esau,  Jacob  follows 
instructions  of  his  doting  mother  Rebekah,  who 
has  helped  steal  the  blessing,  and  flees  to  Uncle 
Laban's  faraway  house. 

There  he  falls  in  love  with  Laban's  daughter 
Rachel.  He  and  Laban  strike  a  deal:  in  exchange 
for  seven  years  of  working  for  Laban,  Rachel 
will  become  Jacob's  wife.  But  Laban  and  Jacob 
are  from  the  same  family  mold.  After  the  first 
seven  years,  schemer  Laban  offers  his  oldest 
daughter,  Leah,  instead.  Jacob  must  work 
another  seven  years  to  win  the  beloved  Rachel. 

Now  the  two  wives  compete  to  be  the  most 
fertile  mother  of  Jacob's  children.  First  one 
leads,  then  the  other.  When  Rachel  bears  Jo- 
seph, she  says,  "God  has  taken  away  my  re- 
proach" (Gen.  30:23).  Jacob  will  come  to  love  Jo- 
seph, the  son  of  his  favorite  wife,  "more  than 
any  other  of  his  children,  because  he  was  the 
son  of  his  old  age"  (Gen.  37:3). 

As  soon  as  Joseph  is  born,  Jacob  continues 
his  scheming  ways.  He  tricks  Laban  into 
giving  him  the  best  sheep.  To  escape  a 
furious  Laban,  Jacob  heads  back  to  the  home  he 
fled  so  many  years  before — and  straight  into 
the  news  that  Esau  awaits  him  with  400  men. 

Tomorrow  Jacob  faces  Esau  and  whatever 
assault  Esau  may  launch.  Hoping  to  appease 
Esau,  Jacob  sends  him  hundreds  of  animals. 
Then  he  dispatches  children,  wives,  and  "ev- 
erything he  had"  across  the  Jabbok  River  while 
he  remains  alone,  perhaps  to  ponder  the  dan- 
gerous future  his  plotting  has  created. 

That  night  a  man  comes  to  Jacob  and  they 
wrestle.  Who  is  this  man?  Jacob  seems  to  believe 
he  is  God,  for  he  has  "seen  God  face  to  face  and 
yet  my  life  is  preserved"  (Gen.  32:30).  Yet  this  is 
odd;  usually  in  such  a  story,  God  is  the  one  who 
helps  the  main  character  complete  a  journey 
amid  troubles  and  adversaries.  Here 
God  is  an  opponent  who  seems  to 
deepen  Jacob's  troubles. 

A  clue  to  what's  going  on  lies 
in  what  happens  as  morning 
nears.  The  man  insists  Jacob 
must  let  him  go,  but  Jacob  re- 
sponds, "I  will  not  let  you  go  unless 
you  bless  me."  So  the  man  asks  Jacob, 
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in  our  complex,  blessed  selves 


"What  is  your  name?"  He  replies,  "Jacob."  Then 
the  man  says,  "You  shall  no  longer  be  called 
Jacob,  but  Israel,  for  you  have  striven  with  God 
and  with  humans  and  have  prevailed." 

Jacob,  whose  very  name  points  to  his  previ- 
ous stealing  of  blessings  (Jacob  means 
"supplanter"  or  "trickster"),  now  again  demands 
a  blessing.  The  man  gives  Jacob  his  blessing 
and  changes  Jacob's  name  to  Israel,  meaning 
"one  who  strives  with  God  and  humans." 

Perhaps  God  appears  to  Jacob  as  an  oppo- 
nent because  Jacob  can  only  receive  his  truest 
blessing  if — finally — he  confronts  a  lifetime  of 
stealing  blessings.  Is  the  man  with  whom  Jacob 
wrestles  that  divine  being  within  and  outside 
Jacob — and  us — who,  at  some  awful  and  awe- 
filled  moment,  must  show  us  who  we  are? 

Is  the  man  the  truth-teller  and  savior  who, 
from  within  our  brokenness,  we  see  as  an 
enemy  because  we  can't  bear  to  see  ourselves  as 
we  are?  Is  he  the  enemy  because  he  tells  us  we 
are  robber  of  Esau,  deceiver  of  a 
father,  co-conspirator  with  a 
mother  who  perhaps  has  loved 
one  son  too  much,  husband 
whose  love  for  the  favorite  wife 
sends  Leah  and  Rachel  into 
heart-rending  competition, 
exploiter  of  Uncle  Laban? 

We  fight  on.  We  refuse  the 
truth  we  fear  will  destroy  us. 
Then,  dawn  nearly  breaking,  we 
sense  the  trap  we're  in.  We  may 
evade  the  truth  of  who  we  are,  but 
we  won't  evade  the  consequences  of  who  we've 
been.  Esau  waits,  400-men  strong,  possibly  to 
kill.  Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  face  the  truth  than 
to  die  evading  it?  There  is  no  simple  switch  we 
can  throw  to  move  from  evasion  to  truth,  how- 
ever. We  know  only  how  to  fight  on,  de- 
manding, as  always,  the  blessing  we  so  crave. 

Thankfully  the  adversary  can  throw  the 
switch.  This  enemy  gives  the  blessing  we 
can't  give  ourselves.  He  blesses  with  a 
name  steeped  not  in  trickery  but  the  best  we 
can  offer.  He  names  our  passion  to  wrestle  with 
God  and  humans  until  we  gain  the  great  bless- 
ing of  being  true  to  ourselves,  in  all  our  gran- 
deur and  thievery. 

We  become  Israel,  named  now  not  by  what  is 
worst  in  us  but  by  the  very  fact  that  we  have 
been  willing  to  wrestle  with  all  we  have  fled 
nearly  from  the  day  of  our  birth.  We  become  not 
Israel  the  flawless;  not  Israel  from  whom  all 
trickery  is  excised;  but  Israel  the  blessed  by 


claiming  the  now-redeemed  passion  to  wrestle 
the  best  from  each  situation. 

Now  it's  time  to  meet  Esau,  to  confront  our 
deepest  betrayals.  We  may  be  Israel,  winner  of 
new  blessings,  but  the  world  we  created  as 
Jacob  remains  to  be  faced.  Perhaps  the  habits 
of  Jacob  are  what  prompt  us  to  arrange  our 
possessions  and  family  in  order  from  least  dear 
to  most  beloved.  The  tension  mounts.  What  will 
Esau  do?  Our  enemy  runs  to  kiss  us.  Together 
we  weep  (Gen.  33:4).  Next  the  maids  and  their 
children,  then  Leah  and  her  children,  bow 
before  Esau,  until  "finally  Joseph  and  Rachel 
drew  near,  and  they  bowed  down." 

So  old  enemy  Esau  and  our  dearest  ones, 
Joseph  and  Rachel,  stand  finally  face-to- 
face.  The  consequences  of  our  worst  and  best 
choices  are  stitched  together — and  in  that 
stitching  may  be  the  riddle's  secret.  We  are  who 
we  are  and  will  be  because  of  who  we  were.  We 
found  what  was  lovely,  Rachel  and  Joseph, 
through  what  was  ugly:  betraying  and  fleeing 
Esau.  Needing  to  face  the  one  we  had  most 
wronged  pushed  us  into  wresting  from 
God  a  blessing.  The  childbearing 
competition  between  Leah  and 
Rachel,  into  which  even  Laban's 
schemes  are  mixed,  produces  the 
12  sons  from  whom  the  tribes  of 
Israel  will  descend.  When,  still 
flawed,  we  treat  our  son  Joseph  too 
flagrantly  as  dearest,  his  brothers' 
hate  sets  him  on  the  road  to  Egypt, 
where  later  he  will  save  us  from  starvation. 
The  point  is  this:  God  makes  us  new  not  by 
starting  over  but  by  reweaving  from  the  same 
old  mixture  of  ugly  and  lovely  threads  a  better 
person.  Finally  we  experience  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings:  a  life  made  whole,  a  life  in 
which  God  has  made  from  our  worst  and  our 
best  the  person  we're  called  to  be. 

There  is  no  living  happily  ever  after.  Imme- 
diately after  facing  Esau,  we  part  company.  Esau 
returns  home;  we  settle  elsewhere.  Our  whole- 
ness is  partial,  tentative,  temporary.  Today  we 
remain  as  blind,  no  doubt,  as  the  original  Israel, 
whose  treatment  of  women  and  children  as 
property  seemed  to  him  only  natural.  But  we've 
at  least  tasted  living  in  which  all  that  we  are  is 
stitched  together — finally — by  the  adversary  who 
makes  one  our  complex,  devious,  blessed  selves. 

Michael  A.  King,  Telford,  Pa.,  is  interim  pastor  at 
Spring  Mount  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  and  a 
doctoral  candidate  in  rhetoric  and  communication. 
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READERS  SAY 


I think  the  new  names  for  our  de- 
nomination and  periodical  are 
great.  "Mennonite  Church"  and  The 
Mennonite  are  clear  and  concise.  These 
were  the  least  confusing  names  on  the 
list  of  choices.  If  you  have  an  under- 
standing of  Menno  Simons'  teachings, 
you  will  know  what  we  believe. 

But  if  I  had  a  vote,  and  if  it  were  on 
the  ballot,  I  would  vote  against  the  slick 
new  paper  that  was  used  in  the  Orlando 
97  issue  of  Gospel  Herald  (Aug.  12).  It 
was  very  difficult  to  read  due  to  the 
glare.  These  tired,  middle-aged  eyes 
need  all  the  help  they  can  get.  Please 
stick  with  the  regular  paper.  I  suspect  it 
is  more  cost-efficient  anyway. 
Rose  Zook 
Dalton,  Ohio 

I appreciated  Valerie  Weaver's  Aug.  5 
editorial  on  the  importance  of  the 
language  we  use  ("The  Last  Word," 
At  the  Borderland  of  Language). 
Her  explanation  of  how  we  limit  our 
understanding  of  God  if  we  insist  on 
describing  God  as  a  male  was  clear  and 
persuasive.  However,  I  think  she  was 
too  easy  on  those  "powerful  Christian 
leaders"  who  forced  the  cancellation  of 
the  International  Bible  Society's  plans 
for  a  New  International  Version  edition 
of  the  Bible  that  would  have  substi- 
tuted "people"  for  "men"  where  the 
original  meaning  of  the  text  included 
women.  Those  powerful  men  (at  least  I 
doubt  the  group  included  women)  prob- 
ably were  taught  the  rule  that  "men" 
and  "he"  at  times  means  all  people,  but 
they  should  consult  their  sons  and 
daughters  who  are  no  longer  taught 
that  rule.  How  will  those  daughters  feel 
as  they  read  "men"  in  their  Bibles? 

The  dismissal  of  women  is  implied  by 
the  reactions  of  this  anti-inclusive 
group — "  'the  feminist  seduction  of  the 
evangelical  church' "  through  this  "unisex 
Bible."  The  use  of  the  word  "seduction"  in 
this  context  has  behind  it  the  weight  of 
centuries  of  opinion  that  women  are  to  be 
feared  as  the  seducers  and  defilers  of 
men.  These  men  are  clearly  stepping  up 
to  do  battle  with  those  "dangerous" 
feminists.  Maybe  someone  should  tell 
them  that  many  of  those  feminists  who 
would  like  to  be  included  in  the  language 
of  the  Bible  are  their  own  daughters  who 
are  being  driven  away  by  their  un- 
yielding stance  against  equality  for 
women  in  language  and  in  life. 
Arlene  Koch  Holdeman 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


I just  finished  reading  every  page  of 
the  Aug.  12  issue  of  Gospel  Herald. 
I  want  to  commend  you  for  your 
excellent  coverage  of  Orlando  97;  I 
found  it  very  interesting  because  of  the 
integration  of  our  two  conferences.  I'm 
a  GC  who  worked  as  an  administrative 
assistant  in  our  denominational  head- 
quarters in  Newton,  Kan.,  for  over  14 
years.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
our  conference  activities  and  have 
attended  many  of  our  General  Confer- 
ence sessions  and  joint  sessions  at 
Bethlehem  '83  and  Wichita  '95.  I  think 
you  did  an  excellent  job  of  reporting  all 
the  phases  of  the  conference — con- 
ference decisions,  youth  meetings, 
children's  activities,  service  projects, 
seminars,  and  other  interesting  events. 

If  this  is  a  sample  of  what  we  may 
look  forward  to  in  the  new  The  Men- 
nonite with  you  as  editor,  I  think  we 
will  have  some  days  of  good  reading 
ahead.  I  wish  you  the  best  in  this 
endeavor. 

Esther  L.  Rinner 
North  Newton,  Kan. 

I appreciated  Dorothy  Jean  Weaver's 
article  The  Only  Guarantee  Is 
That  You  Won't  Come  Back  the 
Same  (Aug.  5).  I  liked  her  reflections 
and  concur  with  her  that  cross-cultural 
experiences  often  teach  in  jolting  ways. 

However,  the  answer  to  Haytham's 
question,  "Are  there  checkpoints  in 
America?"  is,  sadly,  "Yes."  The  other 
part  of  the  answer  that  we  need  to  add 
is  "but  not  for  white  Americans." 

When  our  family  spent  time  in 
Voluntary  Service  in  Brownsville,  Tex., 
we  experienced  the  checkpoints  set  up 
60  miles  north  of  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley.  The  flashlights  shone  on  our 
white  faces,  and  we  were  quickly 
passed  through.  Not  so  for  our  His- 
panic brothers  and  sisters.  Papers 
proving  U.S.  citizenship  and  answers 


to  questions  such  as,  "Where  are  you 
going?  For  how  long?  With  whom?" 
were  required  of  persons  of  color  pass- 
ing through  the  checkpoint. 

I  don't  know  if  there  are  other  check- 
points in  America,  but  there  was  such 
a  thing  in  Texas  10  years  ago.  I  suspect 
it  still  exists. 

Laurel  Hertzler 

Sellersville,  Pa. 

Thanks  for  the  editorial  in  the 
Aug.  12  issue  ("The  Last  Word," 
God  Calls  Us  .  . .  Beyond  Illu- 
sion). Except  for  Wichita  a  couple  of 
aeons  ago,  I  have  attended  no  Menno- 
nite conferences.  I  also  still  feel  a  bit 
like  I'm  at  someone  else's  family  re- 
union at  a  Mennonite  gathering,  even 
though  I  was  baptized  32  years  ago  at 
Reba  Place  Fellowship.  But  I  have 
attended  enough  conferences  of  other 
sorts  to  be  familiar  with  such  things. 

I  appreciated  your  observation  of  our 
failure  as  Mennonites  and  our  failure 
as  Americans  to  be  what  we  hope  to  be 
or  even  believe  ourselves  to  be.  Ob- 
viously, keeping  a  "lid  on  it"  and 
smiling  as  we  seethe  inside  is  neither 
the  position  of  a  peacemaker  nor 
psychologically  healthy. 

In  serious  discussions  with  my  col- 
leagues about  our  lack  of  enthusiasm  for 
sticking  our  necks  out,  someone  has 
pointed  out  that  we  want  desperately  to 
be  perfect.  Failure  shows  that  we  are  not. 
While  your  editorial  explicitly  deals  with 
illusion,  it  also  clearly  deals  with  failure. 
We  do  fail  to  be  perfect  in  spite  of  how  we 
try  to  keep  that  lid  on  and  look  calm. 

Shirley  Showalter  is  right.  We  need 
to  be  renewed  before  we  can  pretend 
even  to  help  make  the  kingdom  a 
reality.  Failure  helps  us  to  see  where 
renewal  is  needed.  Perhaps  we  should 
see  failure  as  a  gift  from  God. 
Carl  S.  Heinrich 
Goshen,  Ind. 
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Brazil  Mennonites  contemplate  sending  workers  to  Africa 


Jean  Plenert  (right),  a  mission  worker  in  Brazil,  discusses  a  mission 
newsletter  with  Rosalina  Vasco  Santana,  a  regional  mission  worker 
with  the  Brazilian  Mennonite  Church.  Plenert ,  who  serves  as  the  re- 
gion missions  coordinator,  produces  the  newsletter  as  part  of  her  work. 


Ceilandia,  Brazil 
(COM-MBM) — Brazil's 
concern  for  the  world 
has  led  to  opportunities 
for  sending  Brazilian 
Mennonites  as  mission- 
aries to  Mozambique 
and  Angola.  The  coun- 
tries are  natural  choic- 
es because  they  share 
the  the  Portugese  lan- 
guage with  Brazil. 

In  Brazil,  a  group  of 
Christians  is  excited 
about  a  chance  to  place 
its  own  missionaries  in 
Africa.  Yet  few  are  as 
excited  as  North  Amer- 
ican mission  workers 
Steve  and  Janet  Plen- 
ert, who  have  been  in 
Brazil  for  the  past  four 
years. 

During  their  assign- 
ment through  Commis- 
sion on  Overseas  Mis- 
sion (COM)  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  Mennonite  Church,  the 
Plenerts  observed  churches  turn  from 
inward  concerns  to  world  concerns.  The 
Plenerts  are  now  preparing  for  a  sec- 
ond term  under  the  auspices  of  COM 
and  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
(MBM). 

A  cyclical  process.  "Mission  is 
something  the  church  is  doing  every- 
where— or  should  be  doing  every- 
where," Steve  Plenert  says.  "There's  a 
recognition  that  the  church  here  has 
received  the  gospel  through  the  work  of 
missionaries,"  he  says.  "And  there's  a 
recognition  that  the  process  needs  to 
continue.  Over  the  past  year  that  vision 
has  grown." 

Part  of  the  Brazilian  mission  effort 
focuses  on  the  church's  home  country; 
many  Christians  reach  out  to  their 
neighbors.  But  as  these  outreaches  de- 
veloped, other  missions  opportunities 
also  arose.  To  keep  track  of  the  oppor- 
tunities, the  Ceilandia-area  Mennonite 
churches  appointed  Janet  as  missions 
coordinator. 

Mozambique  came  to  Brazilian  Men- 
nonites' attention  when  some  Chris- 
tians there  inquired  about  joining  the 
Mennonite  evangelical  association  in 
Brazil.  Antonio  Carlos  de  Faria,  recent 
president  of  the  Mennonite  Conference 
of  Brazil,  traveled  to  Mozambique  to 
meet  them.  Despite  falling  gravely  ill 
from  malaria,  de  Faria  developed  a 


strong  vision  for  sending  Brazilians  to 
the  Mozambique  mission  field.  Locally, 
churches  catch  the  vision  through  a 
monthly  missions  Sunday  and  giving 
projects.  Despite  their  limited  re- 
sources, the  congregations  have 
pledged  to  give  a  minimum  of  2  percent 
of  their  offerings  toward  the  Mozam- 
bique project. 

"It's  a  marvelous  opportunity,"  Janet 
says  of  Mozambique.  "At  the  same  time 
we're  developing  a  missionary  vision, 
there's  a  country  in  Africa  that  speaks 
the  same  language  opening  its  doors 
and  saying,  'Come.  We're  waiting  for 
you.  How  soon  can  you  get  here?'  "  Un- 


f'ortunately,  forming 
the  mission  structures 
and  training  mission- 
aries takes  time,  she 
adds.  But  one  woman 
with  experience  in 
short-term  missions 
assignments  has  al- 
ready volunteered  for 
the  Mozambique  as- 
signment. 

Opened  doors.  Amid 
the  excitement  over  the 
Mozambique  project, 
Brazilians  discovered 
another  missions  oppor- 
tunity. At  Mennonite 
World  Conference  in 
<  India,  a  pastor  the  Plen- 
1  erts  knew  from  Zaire  in- 
|  formed  them  of  his 
g  prayers  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  would  prompt  the 
Brazilians  to  send  mis- 
sionaries to  Angola.  The 
Plenerts  laughed,  but 
that  afternoon  de  Faria, 
who  was  unaware  of  their  conversation 
with  the  Zairean  pastor,  introduced  them 
to  an  Angolan  Mennonite  pastor  he  had 
met.  The  Angolan  pastor  returned  to 
Brazil  with  de  Faria  for  several  weeks  to 
compile  a  list  of  Brazilians  to  go  to  Ango- 
la as  missionaries. 

"I  think  God's  opening  doors,  maybe 
faster  than  we  were  expecting,  to  work 
in  different  areas,"  Janet  says.  She 
thinks  that  is  exactly  what  the  Brazilian 
Mennonite  churches  need  after  years  of 
receiving  assistance  from  North  Amer- 
ican churches.  "Missions  isn't  a  one-way 
thing,"  Janet  says.  "Missions  is  a  circle." 
— Gary  Kauffman 


Service  Adventure  participation  nearly  doubles 


Elkhart,  Ind,  (MBM) — Participation  in 
Mennonite  Board  of  Mission's  (MBM) 
short-term  mission  project,  Service  Adven- 
ture, has  nearly  doubled  since  last  year  as 
more  young  adults  from  Canada,  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  Mennonite  Church,  and 
non-Mennonite  backgrounds  have  chosen 
to  participate  in  the  program. 

Now  fully  integrated  with  General 
Conference  churches,  Service  Adventure 
provides  a  10  1/2-month  experience  for 
young  adults  to  serve  as  volunteers  for 
for  various  community  organizations. 

While  living  in  a  household  with  other 
participants,  the  youth  test  possible  ca- 
reer interests,  participate  in  the  life  of  a 


Mennonite  congregation,  and  engage  in 
group  study  of  the  Bible,  social  issues, 
and  areas  of  personal  growth. 

This  year,  38  young  adults  and  13 
leaders  will  serve  in  seven  units,  com- 
pared with  21  young  adults  and  five  lead- 
ers at  the  beginning  of  the  1996-97  pro- 
gram year.  This  year's  increase  in  the 
program,  founded  in  1989  by  MBM,  re- 
flects the  addition  of  three  new  units  in 
1997:  Anchorage,  Alaska;  Raleigh,  N.C.; 
and  South  Bend,  Ind. 

"I  am  encouraged  by  the  many  young 
adults  who  want  to  test  a  lifestyle  of  mis- 
sion," says  Phil  Waite,  MBM  coordinator 
for  Service  Adventure.  — Tom  Price 
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Ex-paramilitary  activist  now  champions  restorative 


Akron,  Pa.  (MCC) — Billy  Mitchell  of 
Belfast,  Northern  Ireland,  belonged  to  a 
Protestant  paramilitary  organization 
when  a  judge  recommended  25  years  in 
prison  for  his  part  in  a  political  killing. 
That  was  in  1976.  Mitchell  was  released 
in  1990  after  serving  14  years. 

Now  he  is  again  active  in  the  commu- 
nity, this  time  as  a  leader  of  reconcilia- 
tion, not  division.  Mitchell  says  connec- 
tions with  Mennonites  including  Joe 
Campbell,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
worker  in  Northern  Ireland,  and  John 
Paul  Lederach,  Ron  Kraybill,  and 
Howard  Zehr,  professors  in  the  Conflict 
Analysis  Transformation  program  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  University  (EMU), 
all  played  a  role  in  his  transformation. 

In  May,  Mitchell  and  his  wife,  Philo- 
mena,  attended  a  course  on  restorative 


justice  taught  by  Howard  Zehr  and  Lor- 
raine Stutzman  Amstutz  at  EMU.  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  (MCC)  spon- 
sored his  course  attendance. 

Mitchell  spent  his  first  three  years  in 
prison  researching  and  reflecting  on  var- 
ious theories  of  human  relationships — 
social,  economic,  and  religious.  "A  lot  of 
these  theories  sounded  good,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  day  I  felt  they  put  doctrines 
ahead  of  people,"  Mitchell  relates. 

Finding  faith.  Although  he  began  to 
read  the  Bible,  Mitchell  had  difficulty 
with  Christianity.  The  fundamentalism 
in  which  he  had  been  raised  "empha- 
sized dotting  every  T  and  crossing  every 
't,'  rather  than  love,"  he  says.  "Liberal 
theology,  though,  preached  Christ's  love 
but  rejected  other  biblical  teachings, 
such  as  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God." 


With  husband  Billy  Mitchell  looking  on,  Philomena  Mitchell  shares  her  learning 
with  a  group  in  Belfast  after  taking  part  in  a  course  on  restorative  justice. 


justice  in  N.  Ireland 

One  evening  Mitchell  watched  a  docu- 
mentary on  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  theolo- 
gian and  spokesperson  for  the  Con- 
fessing Church,  the  center  of  German 
Protestant  resistance  to  the  Nazi 
regime.  Bonhoeffer  believed  the  church's 
role  was  to  imitate  Jesus  by  "sharing  in 
God's  sufferings  in  the  world." 

"Something  spoke  to  me,"  Mitchell 
says  of  the  documentary.  "I  subsequent- 
ly read  just  about  every  book  about 
Bonhoeffer  and  found  a  fellow  Christian 
I  could  identify  with.  His  Christianity 
had  none  of  the  harshness  and  coldness 
I  had  known.  Yet  his  faith  also  pre- 
pared him  to  stand  up  to  the  Nazis." 

Mitchell  does  not  describe  himself  as 
a  pacifist.  His  beliefs,  however,  "while 
not  yet  worked  out  completely,"  encom- 
pass restorative  justice.  Thus  his  inter- 
est in  the  course  taught  by  Zehr  and 
Amstutz.  Mitchell  would  like  to  apply 
restorative  justice  concepts  to  social, 
economic,  and  ecological  justice— to  the 
healing  of  communities,  not  just  indi- 
viduals. He  is  currently  working  at  a 
program  that  reintegrates  prisoners 
into  society,  sponsored  by  the  Nazarene 
Compassionate  Ministries  in  Northern 
Ireland. 

Uncommon  dialogue.  Zehr  says 
the  summer  course,  an  introduction  to 
restorative  justice  and  victim  offender 
conferencing,  unexpectedly  brought  to- 
gether a  "remarkable  confluence  of  peo- 
ple who  don't  usually  get  into  the  same 
room  and  talk  to  one  another."  These 
included  several  ex-prisoners  and  vic- 
tims, two  prisoners'  wives,  a  chief  pro- 
bation officer,  and  a  number  of  state- 
level  victim  advocates.  "Significant  dia- 
logue went  on,"  he  says. — Emily  Will 


Winnipeg  social  assistance  recipients  bring  benefits  to  employers 


Winnipeg,  Man.  (MCC)— The  Win- 
nipeg based  Opportunities  for  Employ- 
ment job  placement  program  is  a  win- 
ning partnership  for  everyone,  says  Roy 
Dawson,  owner  of  Dawson  Insurance 
Services.  Dawson  recently  hired  an  em- 
ployee who  had  been  referred  by  Oppor- 
tunities for  Employment — an  agency 
that  has  placed  nearly  275  social  assis- 
tance recipients  into  full-time  jobs. 

The  two-year  pilot  project  was  started 
in  April  1996  by  three  Mennonite  orga- 
nizations— Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee, Mennonite  Economic  Development 
Association,  and  Eden  Health  Care  Ser- 
vices. The  program  provides  general  job 
preparation  classes,  training  for  specific 
industries,  and  post-placement  support. 


"I  needed  someone  who  was  qualified 
to  do  the  work,"  says  Dawson,  adding 
that  owners  of  small  businesses  don't 
have  time,  money,  and  resources  to 
train  new  employees.  His  new  employee, 
Sheri,  had  completed  the  basic  require- 
ments for  a  general  insurance  agent's  li- 
cense at  Opportunities  For  Employ- 
ment. Manuals,  examinations,  license 
fees,  and  other  costs  were  covered  by  the 
agency.  Sheri,  a  mother  of  four  school - 
aged  children,  was  unemployed  for  three 
and  a  half  years  until  she  got  the  job 
with  Dawson  this  past  summer. 

The  agency's  general  manager,  Ted 
Klassen,  says  he's  pleased  with  the  success 
in  matching  employers  and  employees. 
Nearly  80  percent  of  the  people  placed  in 


long-term  employment  are  still  there. 
Even  those  leaving  their  jobs  may  have  ex- 
perienced significant  personal  victories 
during  this  time,  explains  Klassen. 

The  program  is  expected  to  move  from 
pilot  project  status  to  program  status 
through  an  agreement  with  the  province. 
The  provincial  government  has  agreed  to 
reimburse  the  agency  for  costs  related  to 
the  job  placement  when  the  employee 
has  held  a  job  for  six  months. 

Klassen  attributes  the  program's 
success  to  meeting  the  needs  of  Win- 
nipeg's business  community.  "We  are 
not  asking  employers  for  a  handout. 
We  are  offering  them  something  that 
has  merit  from  a  business  perspective," 
he  says. — Gladys  Terichow 
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Workers  begin  assignments.  Akron,  Pa.  (MCC) — Five  people  from  General 
Conference  and  Mennonite  Church  congregations  participated  in  orientation  at 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  (MCC)  headquarters,  in  Akron,  Pa.,  Aug.  5  to 
15,  1997.  Two  are  beginning  overseas  assignments  and  three  North  American 
assignments.  Daryl  Yoder  Bontrager  (left)  is  beginning  an  assignment  in 
Akron,  Pa.,  and  Linda  Beaupre  and  John  Hutton  with  their  two  children, 
Kelsey  and  Sean,  are  beginning  an  assignment  in  Recife,  Brazil.  Not  pictured 
are  Leone  Wagner  to  Ephrata,  Pa.,  and  Ubaldo  Rodriguez  to  Dallas,  Tex. 


Colorado  family  to  work  long-term  on  Hopi  reservation 


Newton,  Kan.  (GCMC-MBM)-ln 
early  March,  Russ  and  Cyndi  Toews 
and  their  three  children  packed  up  and 
left  home  and  secure  employment  in 
Greeley,  Colo.,  as  Russ  became  pastor 
of  the  Mennonite-  and  American 
Baptist-supported  church  on  the  Hopi 
reservation,  Bacavi,  Ariz.  The  Toewses 
also  serve  as  local  program  coordina- 
tors for  the  Mennonite  Voluntary  Ser- 
vice (MVS)  unit  in  Kykotsmovi,  Ariz. 

After  several  short-term  mission 
trips  to  Arizona,  the  Toewses  ended  up 
on  a  short  trip  to  the  Hopi  Mission 
School  in  Kykotsmovi,  a  joint  project  of 
Mennonites  and  American  Baptists.  "As 
we  drove  home  from  that  trip,  our  fami- 
ly talked  about  it,  and  we  felt  like  that's 
where  God  was  leading  us,"  Russ  says. 

Possibilities  created.  During  a  visit  to 
Hopiland  in  1996,  it  so  happened  there 
was  a  Hopi  Mennonite  Church  Council 
(HMCC)  meeting  scheduled  when  the 
Toewses  were  there.  They  presented  them- 
selves to  the  council  to  see  if  the  church 
would  be  interested  in  working  as  a  "mis- 
sion board"  for  them.  "We  said  We're  not 
the  whites  with  the  answers,'  and  we 
asked  them  to  pray  and  talk  honestly 
about  us  and  whether  we  had  anything  to 
offer.  Then  we  went  home." 

Soon  after  their  visit,  an  HMCC 
representative  called  and  asked  Russ 
to  come  and  replace  the  church's 
American  Baptist  pastor  who  took  an- 


other job.  They  also  learned  that  MVS 
was  looking  for  local  program  coordina- 
tors for  the  Kykotsmovi  MVS  group. 
Without  much  delay,  they  took  the  po- 
sitions as  pastor  and  MVS  coordina- 
tors. 

Children's  connections.  On  the 

reservation,  they're  learning  the  Hopi 
language  and  building  relationships. 
When  there  was  a  parade  in  Bacavi  ad- 
vertised "for  Bacavi  children  only,"  resi- 
dents made  sure  the  Toewses  knew  that 
meant  their  children,  too.  "The  kids  have 
opened  doors  for  us,"  says  Cyndi. 

In  addition  to  expected  pastoral  du- 
ties, the  Toewses  have  been  involved  in 
shingling  two  roofs,  plumbing,  and 
home  repair — often  with  the  aid  of 
short-term  mission  groups.  They  also 
are  trying  to  use  their  Mennonite  tradi- 
tion of  peacemaking  and  reconciliation 
to  bring  about  a  small  example  of  inter- 
denominational cooperation  with 
church  workers  from  the  Assemblies  of 
God  and  Youth  With  a  Mission  who  are 
working  in  the  area.  "The  Hopis  can  see 
that  the  Christians  are  working  togeth- 
er after  a  history  of  separateness," 
Cyndi  says.  "We  see  one  of  our  roles  as 
bringing  reconciliation." 

"Pastoring  the  Bacavi  church  has 
meant  using  what  God  has  given  us," 
Cyndi  says.  "It  means  being  with  the  peo- 
ple, walking  alongside  them,  and  build- 
ing friendships.'" — Melanie  A.  Zuercher 


International  delegates 
transcend  borders 

Guatemala  City,  Guatemala  (EMM- 
MCC) — In  late  July,  a  Guatemalan- 
North  American  women's  delegation 
met  for  a  follow-up  evaluation  to  their 
May  22  to  June  1  conference  which  fo- 
cused on  violence  against  women. 

The  delegation  experience  had  in- 
cluded visits  with  various  rural  and 
urban  women  who  told  of  their  own  ex- 
periences and  work  with  violence 
through  abuse  and  war. 

•  •  • 

The  meeting  was  unique  in  that  it 
brought  international  women  delegates 
together  to  talk  about  violence  against 
women,  a  problem  that  transcends  na- 
tional borders.  The  delegation  and 
meetings  were  made  possible  through 
the  collaboration  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
Missions  (EMM);  Mennonite  Central 
Committee;  Lancaster  and  Franklin 
Conference  women's  groups;  Central 
American  Mennonite  organizations  of 
Kikoten  and  SEMILLA;  and  local 
churches. 

At  the  follow-up  meeting,  the  Guate- 
malan delegates  were  meeting  for  a 
second  round  of  discussions  about  what 
kind  of  efforts  they  might  continue  on 
behalf  of  women.  Spanish  teacher  and 
coordinator  at  Central  American  Study 
and  Service  Albertina  de  Barrientos 
says,  "I  feel  much  more  sensitivity  to 
the  pain  of  women." 

Violence  against  women  in  Guate- 
mala is  real  at  many  levels  and  takes 
numerous  forms.  One  of  the  culprits  is 
the  dire  economic  reality  which  many 
women,  often  single  mothers,  struggle 
with  daily.  A  new  study  guide  focus- 
ing on  women  and  economy  is  being 
created  by  Olga  Piedrasanta  de  Azur- 
dia,  coordinator  of  Kikoten,  a  Guate- 
malan family  counseling  and  media- 
tion organization,  and  Janet  Brene- 
man,  an  EMM  worker  serving  as  di- 
rector of  basic  education  for  SEMIL- 
LA, the  Latin  American  Anabaptist 
Seminary. 

•  •  • 

Various  women  are  helping  to  write 
the  12  "encounters,"  each  with  a  bibli- 
cal text  and  reflection  to  guide  women 
in  examining  their  own  reality  and  ex- 
ploring options  for  self-help  groups, 
small  cooperatives,  or  mini-businesses. 
Fidelina  Veliz,  a  member  of  one  of  the 
Guatemala  City  Mennonite  churches 
says,  "In  spite  of  the  discrimination, 
women  have  the  capacity  to  gather 
courage  and  do  something." 

— Janet  Breneman 
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Education  improves  status  and  biblical  study  for  Brazilians 


Ceilandia,  Brazil  (COM-MBM) 
When  missionaries  here  work  in  train- 
ing church  leaders,  their  educational 
efforts  often  reach  beyond  teaching 
about  Christianity.  Their  efforts  also 
include  secular  education.  "In  this  re- 
gion there  is  a  large  focus  on  educa- 
tion," says  Janet  Plenert,  who  with  her 
husband,  Steve,  is  in  Brazil  through  a 
joint  appointment  with  Commission  on 
Overseas  Mission  (COM)  of  the  Gener- 
al Conference  Mennonite  Church  and 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  (MBM). 
(See  story  on  page  9.) 

Clearing  the  hurdle.  "One  of  our 
church  leaders  is  functionally  illiterate," 
Plenert  says.  Not  everyone  in  the  Men- 
nonite churches  in  the  Ceilandia  region 
is  illiterate,  but  few  members  received 
more  than  the  North  American  equiva- 
lent of  an  eighth  or  ninth-grade  educa- 
tion. Antonia  Verbena  de  Souza,  a 
school  teacher  in  Brazil  reports,  "In  my 
classroom  I  have  three  students  where 
the  parents  don't  care  if  the  students  go 


to  school  or  not.  One  of  the  biggest  prob- 
lems is  financial  need  and  parents'  sup- 
port." 

Vicente  Figueredo  Vicira  Neto,  pastor 
of  a  church  in  Conceicao  do  Araguaia, 
grew  up  in  a  rural  area,  the  son  of  par- 
ents too  poor  to  send  him  to  school.  De- 
termined to  get  an  education,  Vicente  fi- 
nally entered  first  grade  at  age  15;  now 
he  is  studying  for  a  college  degree. 

Clearing  that  education  hurdle  be- 
comes an  important  step  toward  learn- 
ing more  about  Christianity.  "In  our 
churches  today,  many  [Brazilians] 
come  out  of  a  situation  that  is  very  poor 
economically  and  educationally,"  says 
Otis  Hochstetler,  a  veteran  worker 
with  MBM  and  COM.  "Education  is  im- 
portant in  trying  to  discover  and  grasp 
what  it  means  to  be  a  Christian — al- 
though it's  amazing  what  some  people 
who  can't  read  and  write  pick  up  in  the 
Scriptures." 

Items  like  children's  Bibles  and  easi- 
er-to-understand  Bible  translations 


have  helped  the  educational  efforts. 
New  Portuguese  translations  of  books 
make  it  easier  to  teach  Anabaptist  his- 
tory and  values.  But  the  emphasis  on 
education  reaches  beyond  just  Chris- 
tian training. 

The  missions  workers  encourage 
church  leaders  to  continue  their  secu- 
lar education  as  well  as  their  theologi- 
cal education.  Education  trains  the 
leaders  for  an  outside  source  of  income, 
important  among  churches  often  too 
poor  to  pay  a  full-time  pastor.  As  an 
added  advantage,  education  gives  the 
church  leaders  evangelistic  contacts. 

All  these  education  efforts  are  pay- 
ing off.  The  illiterate  church  leader 
Janet  Plenert  spoke  about,  unable  to 
recognize  his  own  name  when  it  was 
written,  now  can  read  his  Bible.  Plen- 
ert says,  "When  people  convert  they 
make  a  radical  conversion.  They  are 
willing  to  make  a  total  break,  and  part 
of  what  they  embrace  is  reading  the 
Word  of  God." — Gary  Kauffman 

Pastor  links  Mennonites 
in  former  Soviet  Union 

Novosibirsk,  Russia  (GCMC)-A 
Mennonite  pastor  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union  is  trying  to  help  link  Mennonites 
there  through  a  new  publication. 

Willi  Peters,  pastor  of  the  Mennonite 
church  in  Novosibirsk,  has  been  pro- 
ducing and  distributing  the  newsletter 
with  the  help  of  his  son  Heinrich  since 
early  this  year. 

The  newsletter's  main  purpose  is 
"to  nurture  persons  of  Mennonite 
background  and  orientation  who  live 
in  isolated  regions  in  the  former  So- 
viet Union,  usually  removed  from 
any  Mennonite  congregation,"  says 
Peter  Rempel,  secretary  for  Europe 
and  the  former  Soviet  Union  for  the 
General  Conference's  Commission  on 
Overseas  Mission  (COM).  "I'm  ecstat- 
ic that  this  idea  of  a  new  way  of  serv- 
ing a  dispersed  and  isolated  part  of 
the  Mennonite  family  has  been  real- 
ized." 

The  newsletter,  written  in  Russian, 
includes  a  biblical  meditation,  news  from 
congregations  and  individuals  in  the  for- 
mer Soviet  Union,  and  reports  from  the 
global  Mennonite  fellowship.  The  first 
issue  reported  on  the  Mennonite  World 
Conference  assembly  in  Calcutta,  which 
Peters  attended  in  January. 

Funds  from  COM  are  supporting  the 
newsletter's  publication. 


Understanding  culture  through  music  is  a  'tiny  handle  on  peace.'  Akron, 
Pa.  (MCC) — Villagers  in  Sau,  southern  Sudan,  dance  to  the  beat  of  a  drum.  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee  (MCC)  worker  Annetta  Miller  is  currently  working  with  stu- 
dents to  compile,  analyze,  and  publish  over  400  Kenyan  folk  songs  for  educational  pur- 
poses. She  hopes  this  effort  will  help  Africans  look  to  their  own  musical  heritage  as  a 
base  for  studying  music.  Miller  sees  her  role  in  affirming  cultural  differences  through 
music  as  her  own  approach  to  peacemaking.  "Much  of  the  world's  conflicts  are  about 
not  understanding  others'  cultures,"  she  says.  "This  is  a  tiny  handle  on  peace." 

Miller  has  accumulated  40  years  of  experience  living  in  Tanzania,  Sudan, 
and  Kenya,  studying  and  teaching  others  how  to  appreciate  their  own  musical 
heritage  as  well  as  that  of  other  cultures.  She  explains  that  understanding 
comes  through  observing  and  participating  within  a  culture  and  seeking  to 
understand  that  culture's  worldview.  According  to  Miller,  music  provides  the 
"social  glue"  that  holds  relationships  together. — Delphine  Martin 
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'The  Gospel  of  Action.'  Scottdale,  Pa.  (MPH) — Bible  teachers  Joy  Lapp  of  Newton, 
Kan.,  and  Willard  Swartley  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  are  featured  in  a  video  on  the  Gospel  of  Mark 
recorded  earlier  this  month  at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  (AMBS).  David 
Sollenberger,  an  independent  video  producer,  worked  with  Swartley  and  Lapp  to  record 
14  five-  to  seven-minute  segments  which  are  coordinated  with  the  International  Bible 
Lesson  Outlines  for  the  Spring  1998  quarter. 

Swartley  is  dean  of  AMBS  and  Lapp  is  an  instructor  at  Bethel  College,  Newton,  Kan.  The 
video,  entitled  "The  Gospel  of  Action,"  is  produced  by  Herald  Press  and  will  be  available  Dec.  1. 


•  Hesston  renovation  under- 
way. The  80-year-old  Hesston 
College  administration  build- 
ing is  getting  a  new  look.  The 
work  that  began  on  the  build- 
ing in  April  is  over  halfway 
done.  When  completed,  the 
building  will  feature  up-to- 
date  decor,  handicapped 
accessibility,  and  efficient  al- 
location of  work  space.  "In  ad- 
dition to  its  role  as  the  col- 
lege's managerial  office  com- 
plex, the  administration 
building  functions  many 
times  as  a  welcoming  center," 
says  president  Loren  Swartz- 
endruber.  Dedication  of  the 
renovated  building  is  planned 
for  February  1998. 

•  CPT  meets  with  Chiapas 
victims.  Members  of  Chris- 
tian Peacemaker  Teams 
(CPT)  traveling  in  the  north- 
ern zone  of  Chiapas,  Mexico, 
met  with  some  of  the  most  re- 
cent victims  of  paramilitary 
violence  in  the  area.  Violence 
in  the  northern  zone  is  re- 
sponsible for  creating  more 
than  4,000  internal  refugees 
since  1995.  Incidences  of  kid- 
nappings, beatings,  robberies, 
road  blockades,  political 
imprisonment,  and  assassina- 
tions are  increasing.  Human 
rights  groups  describe  a  "cir- 
cle" that  the  Mexican  army 
has  formed  to  enclose  the 
northern  zone  and  restrict 
movement  in  and  out  of  the 
area. 

In  April,  several  hundred 
indigenous  civilians  decided 
to  "break  the  circle"  and 
marched  150  miles  to  the 
state  capital  to  denounce  the 
abuses  and  violence.  They 
camped  out  in  front  of  the  gov- 
ernor's office  for  87  days  with 
no  results.  At  that  point,  the 
CPT  team  decided  to  go  north 
and  serve  as  an  international 
presence  against  the  violence. 
They  documented  the  stories, 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  mayor, 
and  held  a  vigil  for  the  things 
they  had  witnessed. 

•  EMU  art  program  in  full 
swing.  After  a  10-year  hiatus, 
the  art  program  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  University  has  re- 
turned in  full  force,  as  stu- 
dents majoring  in  art  can  now 
take  all  their  courses  on  cam- 
pus. 

The  program  was  dropped 
for  two  years  from  1986-1988. 
After  it  was  reinstated,  stu- 
dents had  to  take  some  elec- 
tive courses  at  neighboring 
James  Madison  University. 
"Things  are  happening,"  says 
Scott  Jost,  assistant  professor 
of  art.  "This  is  a  good  place  for 


a  growing  and  developing  pro- 
gram.". EMU  currently  has  15 
art  majors  and  12  students 
minoring  in  art. 

•  Blosser-Yoder  to  write 
conference  history.  The 

Iowa  Nebraska  Conference  of 
the  Mennonite  Church  has 
commissioned  Holly  Blosser- 
Yoder  of  Wellman,  Iowa,  to 
write  the  history  of  the  75- 
year-old  group.  The  confer- 
ence first  met  in  1921  as  part 
of  a  merger  of  the  Western 
Amish  Mennonite  conference 
and  several  Mennonite  con- 
ferences in  the  region.  This 
marked  the  end  of  a  historic 
division  dating  to  the  late 
1700s  in  Europe,  when  Jakob 
Amman  led  a  movement  that 
separated  his  followers,  the 
Amish,  from  the  larger  Men- 
nonite Church.  The  next  step 
for  the  conference  is  a  merg- 
er with  the  General  Confer- 
ence congregations  in  the  re- 
gion. 

•  Best-sellers  for  August.  The 

top  five  best-selling  books  at 
Provident  Bookstores  in  Au- 
gust were:  Building  on  the 


Rock  by  Walfred  Fahrer, 
Promise  Me  Tomorrow  by  Lori 
Wick,  The  Tender  Years  by 
Janette  Oke,  Chicken  Soup  for 
the  Christian  Soul  by  Jack 
Canfield,  and  Nicolae  by  Tim 
LaHaye  and  Jerry  Jenkins. 

•  New  appointments: 

Lancaster  (Pa.)  Mennonite  High 
School:  Ernest  Hess,  Bible; 
Helen  Miller,  mathematics; 
and  Mary  Wenrich,  mathe- 
matics. 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

Duane  Yoder  was  installed  as 
pastor  of  Bay  Shore  Menno- 
nite Church,  Sarasota,  Fla., 
on  Aug.  24. 

•  Coming  events: 

Embracing  Difference,  Creating 
Harmony,  Oct.  3-5,  Canmore, 
Alta.  Annual  conference  for 
the  Supportive  Congregations 
Network  for  the  Breth- 
ren/Mennonite  Council  for 
Lesbian  and  Gay  Concerns. 
Contact:  403  987-4974. 

A  Bewildering  New  Place:  The 
Changing  Nature  of  Conflict 
and  Humanitarian  Aid,  Oct. 
9-11,  New  York,  N.Y.  Seminar 


about  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations  and  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee.  Includes 
analysis  of  church-based 
peace  and  development  work 
in  worldwide  settings  by  MCC 
staff,  U.N.  General  Assembly 
exercise,  and  the  risks  of 
politicization  of  humanitarian 
aid.  Contact:  Edgar  Janz,  212 
673-7970. 

Restorative  justice  events,  Oct. 
13-18,  Fresno,  Calif.  Includes 
"Start  a  VORP  in  your  Com- 
munity," California  Victim  Of- 
fender Program  gathering, 
and  the  fifth  annual  restora- 
tive justice  conference.  Con- 
tact: 800  909-VORP. 

Mennonite  Disaster  Service  re- 
gion IV  annual  meeting,  Oct. 
24-25,  Yuba  City,  Calif.  Con- 
tact: 717  859-2210. 

Envisioning  the  World  Without 
Violence:  Organizing  the  Re- 
ligious Community  Against 
the  Death  Penalty,  Nov.  13- 
16.  Washington,  D.C.  Speak- 
ers and  workshop  leaders  in- 
clude Helen  Prejean.  Bernice 
Albertine  King,  Millard 
Fuller,  and  Howard  Zehr. 
Contact:  Karl  Shelley,  202 
544-6564. 
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Leading  God's  People,  Nov.  3 
(Fall  term),  Conrad  Grebel 
College,  Waterloo,  Ont.  A  pas- 
toral studies  distance  educa- 
tion course  designed  to  pre- 
pare pastoral  and  lay  leaders 
for  congregational  ministry. 
Contact:  519  885-0220. 

•  Job  openings: 

Minister  of  finance  and  facili- 
ties, College  Mennonite 
Church,  Goshen,  Ind.  Full- 
time responsibilities  include 
managing  the  finance  com- 
mission, stewardship  educa- 
tion, church  office,  food  ser- 
vices, and  the  church's  rela- 
tionship with  Goshen  College. 
Skills  include  human  resource 
management,  computer  appli- 
cations, business  and  man- 
agement, and  ability  to  func- 
tion well  as  a  member  of  the 
pastoral  team.  Contact:  Ran- 
dal Gunden,  219  535-7454. 

Programmer-analyst,  Menno- 
nite Mutual  Aid,  Goshen,  Ind. 
Responsibilities  include  ana- 
lyzing, designing,  developing 
and  purchasing  business  soft- 
ware for  an  AS/400  and  PC- 
LAN  environment.  College  de- 


gree completed  or  underway 
in  related  area;  strong  people, 
communication,  and  planning 
skills  are  required.  Two  to  five 
years  of  experience  is  pre- 
ferred. Contact:  800  348- 
7468. 

Voluntary  service  position, 
International  Guest  House, 
Washington,  D.C.  A  single 
one-year  position  opening  mid 
to  late  fall.  Cross-cultural  ex- 
perience a  plus.  Contact:  202 
726-5808. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Berkey  Avenue  Fellowship, 
Goshen,  Ind.:  Laura  Sue 
Dueck,  Allan  Dueck,  Matthew 
Pflederer,  Timothy  James 
Dueck,  Marlene  Harder  Horst, 
and  Rene  Harder  Horst. 

Boyertown,  Pa.:  Harry  Mear- 
ing  and  Roger  Blevins. 

Clarence  Center-Akron, 
Akron,  N.Y.:  Jack  M. 
Keough,  and  Robin  L. 
Keough. 

Fairview,  Surrey,  N.D.:  Steve 
and  Joyce  Lile. 


First,  Iowa  City,  Iowa:  John 
Bowman,  Morgan  Eichelberg- 
er,  Travis  Eichelberger, 
Heather  Miller,  and  Teela 
Thrapp. 

Kern  Road,  South  Bend, 
Ind.:  Jason  and  Mary  Martin. 

Northern  Virginia,  Fairfax, 
Va.:  Dalvis  Parks,  Mary  Lou 
Garbin,  and  Tom  Straughn. 

Pleasant  View,  Goshen,  Ind.: 
Dawn  and  Brad  Augsburger, 
Doug  and  Lisa  Klopfenstein, 
Robert  and  Lee  Ellen 
Schlabach,  David  and  Gwen 
Blea,  Pearl  Cender,  Bruce  and 
Melissa  Jones,  and  Bruce  and 
Ruth  Sellers. 

Pleasant  View,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Iowa:  Ron  Klump,  Marge 
Klump,  Lois  Bell,  Joe  Telgren, 
Sarah  Stortz,  and  Christian 
Sandy. 

Prince  of  Peace,  Corvallis, 
Ore.:  Rob  Beeson,  Alyce  Beeson, 
Fred  Mast,  and  Linda  Mast. 


MARRIAGES 


Boettger-Schweitzer:  Lisa 
Boettger,  Tofield,  Alta. 
(Salem),  and  Craig 
Schweitzer,  Salem,  Ore. 
(Western),  Aug.  9,  by  Dave 
Stutzman. 

DeVoe-Gravbill:  Melody 
DeVoe,  Dakota,  111.  (United 
Church  of  Christ),  and  David 
Graybill,  Freeport,  111. 
(Freeport),  July  26,  by  Dennis 
D.  Stutzman. 

Eichelberger-Tauke:  Andrew 
Eichelberger,  Wayland,  Iowa 
(Sugar  Creek),  and  Angela 
Tauke.  Farley,  Iowa  (St.  Fran- 
cis Xavier  Basilica),  Aug.  16, 
by  Ray  Atwood. 

Gillespie-Scoggins:  Keith 
Gillespie,  Newport  News,  Va. 
(Warwick  River),  and  Amy 
Scoggins,  Newport  News,  Va. 
(Warwick  River),  Aug.  16,  by 
Gordon  Zook. 

Gingrich-Gusler:  Ryan  Gin- 
grich, Salem,  Ore.  (Salem), 
and  Heather  Gusler,  Salem, 
Ore.  (North  Goshen),  July  13, 
by  Richard  Regier. 

Graber-Nettro:  Jennifer  M. 
Graber,  Goshen.  Ind.,  and  Je- 
remy M.  Nettro,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
(Pleasant  View),  Aug.  16,  by 
Ron  Diener. 

Grantham-Stiffney:  Matthew 
Grantham,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
(Catholic),  and  Kristin 
Stiffney,  Goshen,  Ind.  (Berkey 
Avenue  Fellowship),  May  3, 
by  Mike  Hazard  and  Richard 
Litwiller. 

Grieser-Pr  ice:  Tonya 
Grieser,  Detroit,  Mich. 
(Tedrow),  and  Warren  Price, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Aug.  2.  by 
Randall  Nafziger. 


Gross-Weber:  Rachel  Gross, 
New  Hamburg,  Ont.  (Rock- 
way),  and  James  Weber,  Lon- 
don, Ont.  (Roman  Catholic), 
July  19,  by  Sue  C.  Steiner. 

Houser-Unternahrer:  Linda 
Houser,  Ainsworth,  Iowa 
(Sugar  Creek),  and  Clarence 
Unternahrer,  Ainsworth, 
Iowa  (Sugar  Creek),  July  26, 
by  Roger  Farmer. 

Huner-Rupp:  Larry  Huner, 
Wauseon,  Ohio  (Lutheran), 
and  Kathy  Rupp,  Wauseon, 
Ohio  (Tedrow),  July  25,  by 
Paul  Kehnley. 

Kauffman-Leichty:  Joel 
Kauffman,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
(Cornerstone),  and  Andrea 
Leichty,  West  Liberty,  Ohio 
(Oak  Grove),  June  28,  by 
Larry  Augsburger. 

Kauffman-Yoder:  LeRoy 
Kauffman,  Middlebury,  Ind. 
(Forks),  and  Pauline  Yoder, 
Goshen,  Ind.  (Forks),  Aug.  16, 
by  Phil  Yoder. 

Kuip-Moshier:  Michael  S.  Kulp, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  (Blooming 
Glen),  and  Amy  Beth  Moshier, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug.  16,  by 
Truman  H.  Brunk. 

Lyons-Myer:  Sara  Joy  Lyons, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  and  Rod- 
ney A.  Myer,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  Aug.  9,  by  Isaac  Baldeo 
and  Benjamin  S.  Stutzman. 

Mast-Mumaw:  Craig  Mast, 
Topeka,  Ind.  (Emma),  and 
Jessica  Mumaw,  Goshen,  Ind. 
(Southside),  July  12,  by  John 
Murray  and  Willard  Roth. 

Miedel-Miller:  Anson  Miedel, 
Scottdale,  Pa.  (Baptist),  and 
Hannah  Miller,  Scottdale,  Pa. 
(Kingview),  Aug.  9,  by  Daniel 
Hertz  ler. 

Sommers-Yoder:  Hannah 
Sommers,  Goshen,  Ind. 
(Berkey  Avenue  Fellowship), 
and  Anthony  Yoder,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  Aug.  16,  by  Grace 
E.  Whitehead. 


BIRTHS 


Balmer,  Brenda  Judy  and 
Richard,  Zhengzhou,  Henan 
Prov.,  China,  Robert  Charles 
(second  child),  Aug.  17. 

Brunner,  Pam  Landis  and 
Andy,  Telford,  Pa.,  Aaron 
Janae  (second  child),  Aug.  13. 

Chizum,  Jennifer  Hostetler  and 
Gary,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  Kyrstin 
Ranee  (first  child),  Aug.  19. 

Eash,  Malinda  Hire  and  Tim, 
Bristol,  Ind.,  Aaron  Theodore 
(second  child),  Aug.  2. 

Grassbaugh,  Kelli  Kandel  and 
Kevin,  Glenmont,  Ohio.  Tyler 
Paul  (second  child).  Aug.  11. 

Hochstetler,  Jill  and  Chad, 
Shipshewana.  Ind.,  Riley  Kay 
(first  child).  Aug.  6. 


PLANNED  GIVING 


instead  of  cash 


Give  a  farm  commodity  to  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  instead  of  cash. 
Commodity  donations  reduce  self- 
employment  and  income  taxes  by  nearly 
half  the  value  of  your  contribution, 
depending  on  your  tax  situation. 

It's  almost  like  giving  a  gift  for  half 
price! 

To  find  out  more,  contact  MCC  or 
your  Mennonite  Foundation 
representative. 


Mennonite  Central  Committee  717  859-3889 
Mennonite  Foundation  800  348-7468 
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Hostetler,  Cynthia  and  Don, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Drake  Allen 
(seventh  child),  Aug.  16. 

Lile,  Joyce  Reimer  and  Steve, 
Minot,  N.D.,  Crystal  Diane 
(first  child),  May  5. 

Lumb,  Connie  Schumm  and 
Trevor,  Brampton,  Ont., 
Caitlin  Alexandra  (first  child), 
July  12. 

Mendoza,  Sara  Garcia  and  Jose, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Lissette  Alexan- 
dria (first  child),  Aug.  1 1 . 

Pardee,  Angi  Hostetter  and 
Bryan,  Lyndhurst,  Va.,  Jor- 
dan Thomas  (first  child), 
Aug.  14. 

Price,  Ann  Graham  and  Tom, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  Emily 
Christine  Graham  (third 
child),  Aug.  5. 

Roth,  Sarah  Conklin  and  Tyler, 
Mishawaka,  Ind.,  Grace  Eliza- 
beth (second  child),  Aug.  1. 

Schwartzentruber,  Christine 
Piron  and  Richard,  Stratford, 
Ont.,  Ryan  William  (second 
child),  Aug.  3. 

Showalter,  Jeanette  Baer  and 
Lynn,  Newport  News,  Va., 
Grant  Daniel  (second  child), 
Aug.  15. 


Sirin,  Bonnie  Gerber  and  Ari, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  Sevan  Aaron 
(first  child),  July  15. 

Suderman,  Lisa  Wagler  and 
Kelly,  Tavistock,  Ont.,  Julian- 
na  Sonia  (first  child),  Aug.  9. 

Swedhin,  Angie  Plank  and 
Steve,  LaJunta,  Colo.,  Bethany 
Kay  (first  child),  Aug.  6. 

Thompson,  Connie  Miller  and 
Jeff,  Kent,  Ohio,  Kylee  Marie 
(first  child),  Aug.  16. 

Yoder,  Margaret  Troyer  and 
Ron,  Richmond,  Ky.,  Andrew 
Amzie  (second  child),  July  9. 


DEATHS 


Kauffman,  Chancey,  81,  La- 
Grange,  Ind.  Born:  June  23, 
1916,  Kenmare,  N.D.,  to 
Alpha  A.  and  Elma  Nusbaum 
Kauffman.  Died:  Aug.  8,  1997, 
LaGrange,  Ind.,  of  a  heart  at- 
tack. Survivors — wife:  Mil- 
dred Miller  Kauffman;  chil- 
dren: Dorothy  Mast,  Dennis, 
Wylie,  Dwight;  stepchildren: 
Dorene  Kauffman,  Doris  Loy; 
Don,    Deldon,    and  Dean 


Miller;  brothers  and  sister: 
Menno,  Harold,  Esther  Bon- 
trager;  8  grandchildren,  5 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Ella  Miller  Kauff- 
man (first  wife).  Funeral:  Aug. 
12,  Emma  Mennonite  Church, 
by  John  C.  Murray  and 
Dwight  Kauffman.  Burial: 
Shore  Cemetery. 

Mayman,  Ernest,  66,  Cam- 
bridge, Ont.  Born:  Feb.  13, 
1930,  Gait,  Ont.,  to  James  Ed- 
ward and  Winnifred  Mort 
Mayman.  Died:  Jan.  18,  1997, 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  of  an 
aneurysm.  Survivors — wife: 
Lillian  Kinzie  Mayman;  chil- 
dren: Shiela  Huygens,  Ron; 
brothers  and  sisters:  Joe,  Al- 
bert, Mona,  Ivy,  Donna;  4 
grandchildren.  Funeral:  Wan- 
ner Mennonite  Church,  by 
Eric  Hiebert  Rempel.  Burial: 
Zion  Cemetery. 

Trimborn,  Frederick  Peter, 
84,  Cambridge,  Ont.  Born: 
Oct.  28,  1912,  Pulkeim,  Ger- 
many, to  Peter  and  Sophia 
Wilhelm  Trimborn.  Died:  Jan. 
2,  1997,  Cambridge,  Ont.,  of 
cancer.     Survivors — wife: 


Dorothy  Beaudry  Trimborn; 
children:  Eberhard,  Burck- 
hard;  sister:  Margarete;  3 
grandchildren,  2  stepgrand- 
children.  Predeceased  by: 
Hildegarde  Trimborn  (first 
wife)  and  Ariel  Trimborn  (sec- 
ond wife).  Congregational 
membership:  Wanner  Menno- 
nite Church.  Funeral:  Jan.  5, 
Barthel  Funeral  Home  Ltd., 
by  Eric  Hiebert  Rempel.  Buri- 
al: Ayr  Cemetery. 
Yoder,  Chris  Arthur,  105, 
Kalona,  Iowa.  Born:  Feb.  22, 
1892,  Washington  County, 
Iowa,  to  Jacob  B.  and  Malinda 
Werye  Yoder.  Died:  Aug.  12, 
1997,  Kalona,  Iowa.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Lester,  Floyd, 
Delmar,  Cecil,  Kenneth,  Leola 
Hershberger,  Minerva  Yoder; 
23  grandchildren,  51  great- 
grandchildren, 13  great-great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased  by: 
Barbara  Troyer  Yoder  (wife) 
and  Geneva  Yoder  (daughter). 
Funeral:  Aug.  14,  East  Union 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Jay 
Miller,  Noah  Helmuth,  and 
David  L.  Yoder.  Burial:  Lower 
Deer  Creek  Cemetery. 


ITEMS  &  COMMENTS 


Young  Christians  set  up 
protest  tent  in  Bethlehem 

In  August,  young  Palestinian  Chris- 
tians erected  a  tent  in  Bethlehem's 
Manger  Square  to  proclaim  their  hopes 
for  peace  and  to  help  tourists  understand 
the  impact  of  the  stringent  closure  that 
Israel  has  imposed  on  this  West  Bank 
city. 

Bethlehem,  which  is  under  Palestinian 
self-rule,  has  been  blockaded  by  Israel 
since  two  suicide  bombers  killed  more 
than  a  dozen  people  in  a  Jerusalem  mar- 
ket on  July  30.  On  Sept.  4,  three  bombers 
killed  seven  people  and  injured  more  than 
150  people  in  central  Jerusalem.  After  the 
bombings,  Israel  sealed  off  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza  Strip  to  prevent  Palestinians 
from  entering  Israel  and  imposed  an  in- 
ternal closure  preventing  Palestinians 
from  leaving  their  towns  and  villages. 

The  youths'  tent  was  erected  near 
the  Church  of  the  Nativity  after  the 
group's  summer  camp  was  canceled  be- 
cause of  the  border  closure.  Above  the 
tent  flies  a  Palestinian  flag  and  on  its 
sides  are  emblazoned  biblical  texts,  in- 
cluding a  verse  from  Isaiah  32:17:  "The 
effect  of  justice  will  be  peace,  and  the 
result  of  justice,  quietness  and  security 


forever."  At  the  tent,  visitors  are  given 
a  paper  that  declares:  "As  Palestinian 
people,  we  are  committed  to  peace  with 
justice  as  the  only  strategy  and  the 
only  option."  Roughly  10  percent  of 
Palestinians  are  believed  to  be  Chris- 
tians.— Ecumenical  News  International 

From  trash  heap  to  church 

After  seeing  the  hardships  Chris- 
tians in  Laohutai,  China,  endured  to 
erect  a  church,  more  than  100  people  in 
the  surrounding  villages  became  Chris- 
tians, reports  Tian  Feng,  the  Chinese 
church  magazine.  The  more  than  600 
believers  in  Laohutai  did  not  have  a 
place  to  meet,  so  last  year  the  congrega- 
tion's leader  found  a  small,  abandoned 
house  to  serve  as  a  church.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  slag  heaps  and  garbage. 

To  clear  the  building  site,  situated 
on  a  mountain  accessible  neither  by  car 
nor  by  donkey  cart,  church  members 
first  had  to  get  rid  of  the  accumulated 
garbage.  Carrying  it  down  the  moun- 
tain in  baskets,  dripping  with  sweat 
but  still  singing  hymns  during  their 
breaks,  they  moved  more  than  100  tons 
of  garbage,  enough  to  fill  20  trucks. 

— Amity  News  Service 


Canada's  biggest  Protestant 
church  calls  for  oil  boycott 

The  United  Church  of  Canada's  Gen- 
eral Council  has  called  on  the  Canadi- 
an government  to  place  an  embargo  on 
the  purchase  of  Nigerian  oil. 

Since  the  1970s,  oil  has  been  Nigeria's 
principal  source  of  export  revenue.  It  now 
constitutes  95  percent  of  the  nation's  ex- 
ports. The  United  Church's  ecumenical 
partners  in  Nigeria  had  asked  for  pres- 
sure to  be  applied  on  the  military  govern- 
ment to  protest  against  human  rights 
abuses  and  exploitation  in  Nigeria. 

This  year,  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  published  a  report  claiming 
that  despite  Nigeria's  massive  oil  and 
natural  gas  reserves,  many  of  the  93 
million  inhabitants  of  Nigeria  faced 
starvation.  The  report  criticized  inter- 
national oil  companies  operating  in 
Nigeria,  claiming  that  the  people  in  the 
regions  concerned  gained  little  or  no 
benefit  from  the  country's  resources  and 
that  in  many  places  the  environment 
had  been  devastated  by  the  oil  industry. 

With  three  million  members,  the 
United  Church  of  Canada  is  the  na- 
tion's largest  Protestant  church. 

— Ecumenical  News  International 
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Mennonites  and  the  media  (1): 

Portraits  of  ourselves 


When  the  "quiet  in  the  land"  become  the 
talked-about  in  the  land,  things  can  become 
rather  complex.  One  example  appears  in  this 
week's  Gospel  Herald  (see  pages  1-5).  We  hear 
the  impressions  of  a  reporter  intrigued  by  Men- 
nonites in  Raleigh,  N.C.,  some  of  whom  gave  up 
homes  and  jobs  and  moved  into  an  impover- 
ished section  of  town.  We  also  hear  from  those 
Mennonites,  who  were  honored  that  their  con- 
cerns were  deemed  worthy  of  a  front-page  story 
in  their  city's  paper  but  uncomfortable  with 
how  they  were  portrayed  as  the  white  saviors  of 
a  crime-ridden  black  slum. 

Mennonite  Steve  Derthick  tried  to  correct 
some  of  these  stereotypes  about  neighborhoods 
like  his  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Raleigh 
newspaper  after  the  article  appeared.  "I  see 
love  in  neighbors  who  give  curtains  to  others 
who  have  just  moved  in.  .  .  .  joy  in  parents  cele- 
brating their  children's  graduation  from  high 
school  and  college.  .  .  .  peace  in  the  faces  of 
neighbors  playing  cards  outside  on  a  warm 
evening,"  he  wrote. 

It's  not  false  modesty  or  some  humble  desire 
to  avoid  publicity  that  caused  Raleigh  Menno- 
nites to  write  their  newsletter  reflections  and 
that  letter  to  the  editor.  They  thought  that  fun- 
damental parts  of  the  story  hadn't  been  told 
and  that  other  parts  had  been  magnified,  and, 
in  the  end,  that  an  injustice  had  been  done  to 
their  neighbors. 

Allowing  other  people  to  portray  what  we  do 
and  what  we  think  can  be  scary,  especially 
when  relationships  are  at  stake  as  they  are  for 
the  church  members  in  Raleigh.  Leaving  our- 
selves open  to  the  depiction  of  others  makes 
room  for  us  to  be  either  unduly  criticized  or 
idolized,  as  were  the  Raleigh  church  members 
"at  the  expense  of  African  Americans  and 
people  with  less  economic  means,"  as  the 
church  leaders  write. 

In  a  day  in  which  newspapers  and  magazines 
are  expanding  their  religion  coverage,  more 
Christian  groups  can  expect  to  face  dilemmas 
similar  to  that  faced  by  the  Raleigh  congregation. 
Perhaps  that's  partly  why  we  as  Mennonites 
have  become  more  sophisticated  in  our  relation- 
ships with  the  secular  press.  We  have  individuals 
and  departments  devoting  their  time  to  design- 


ing ad  campaigns,  news  releases,  and  press 
packets  about  us  and  our  meetings  and  activities. 
Though  we  can't  dictate  how  we're  portrayed,  we 
can  certainly  make  strong  suggestions. 

Ultimately,  however,  we  entrust  ourselves  to 
the  perceptions  of  those  who  are  representing 
us.  Even  after  in-depth  discussions  and  lengthy 
visits,  those  reporters  and  others  who  represent 
us  to  the  "outside  world"  sometimes  get  it  right; 
sometimes  they  don't.  For  example,  the  Raleigh 
Mennonites  bristle  at  the  idea  that  what 
they're  doing  is  a  "social  experiment";  it's  an  act 
of  faith  done  out  of  a  sense  of  calling,  they  say. 
This  is  a  case  of  the  seam  between  religious 
groups  and  society  becoming  painfully  apparent 
and  of  the  language  of  the  church  not  always 
translating  into  the  language  of  journalism. 

The  ironic  thing  is  that  representing  ourselves 
often  doesn't  turn  out  any  better.  I've  had  far  too 
many  conversations  while  sitting  in  an  airplane 
or  waiting  in  a  doctor's  office  in  which  I've 
stuttered  and  stumbled  over  an  answer  to  the 
question,  "So  what's  a  Mennonite?" 

Does  one  start  from  the  place  people  are  sure 
to  recognize?  (You  know  the  Amish?  Well,  we're 
kind  of  like  them.)  Does  one  launch  right  into  a 
lecture  about  our  history  and  theology?  (Men- 
nonites emerged  from  the  Wiedertdufer,  mean- 
ing "re-baptizers,"  who,  during  the  ferment  of 
the  Reformation  in  the  16th  century  .  .  .)  Or 
does  one  dodge  the  whole  conversation?  (We're 
pretty  much  like  other  Christians.  So  where  did 
you  say  you're  from?) 

T  deally,  having  our  portrait  painted  by  either 

I  the  media  or  ourselves  helps  us  reexamine 
.1-  our  convictions  and  stimulates  valuable 
conversation,  as  has  happened  for  the  Menno- 
nites in  Raleigh.  The  limits  of  the  press's  ability 
to  represent  us  (and  of  our  ability  to  represent 
ourselves)  can  lead  us  to  emphasize  less  how 
we  look  and  more  what  we  do.  The  media  might 
not  get  it  right,  and  we  might  not  either,  but  if 
our  words  have  any  integrity,  we  will  weather 
the  misinterpretations  of  the  press  and  our  own 
bumbling  self-descriptions.  And,  like  the  Ra- 
leigh Mennonites,  we'll  concentrate  not  on 
whether  we're  being  represented  justly  but  on 
whether  others  are. — vsw 
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THE  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE  OF  THE  MENNONITE  CHURCH 


Can  we  survive 
the  fault  lines? 

The  number  of  fault  lines  in  the  church  is 
growing  and  threatening  harmony  in  con- 
gregations. How  can  these  disagreements 
positively  influence  our  church  life? 


I 

Deep  within  the  earth  there  are  cracks 
called  fault  lines.  These  faults  erupt  into 
volcanoes  if  the  pressure  beneath  them 
becomes  too  great. 

Something  similar  is  happening  in  our  cul- 
Differing  education,  incomes,  and  theologies— these  and       ture  and  in  our  churches.  An  increasing 
other  distinctions  between  people  often  turn  into  dividing      number  of  fault  lines  are  threatening  church 
lines  that  cut  through  churches.  It's  important  that         fellowships  and  destroying  the  harmony  that  is 
we  develop  a  fuller  understanding  of  tolerance  and         necessary  for  the  church  to  thrive.  How  can  we 
discernment  and  recover  a  positive  sense  of  identity.        cope  witn  these  divisions  among  us?  Can  con- 
gregations survive  the  conflict  that  fault  lines 

  bring? 

a  t  o/~>  t\t  rvTTTc  roorrp  Some  of  the  fault  lines  have  been  around  a 
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  long  time.  Iwo  decades  ago  a  wise  iriend  m  my 

church  told  me  that  income  and  education  were 
Edwin  F.  Rempel:  the  two  main  dividing  factors  in  the  church.  I 

What  do  these  believe  he  was  right.  It  is  hard  for  rich  and 

Russian  stones  mean?   6     poor  to  understand  each  other.  Rarely  do 

families  on  opposite  ends  of  the  income  spec- 
First-year  students  trum  become  close  friends.  The  reasons  are 

take  on  service  tasks   9     obvious.  Social  and  leisure  activities  vary  with 

income.  It  is  easy  for  the  rich  to  believe  that 
Palestinians  return  home  everyone  who  works  hard  should  not  be  poor, 

after  peacemaking  seminar   10     and  just  as  easy  for  the  poor  to  believe  that  the 


by 
Jim 

Halteman 


rich  were  lucky  or  worldly  in  their  pursuit  of 
income  and  wealth. 

The  education  fault  line  actually  helped 
manage  the  income  fault  line,  because  the 
education  fault  line  divided  along  different  lines. 
Frequently,  particularly  when  Mennonites  were 
first  becoming  educated,  the  educated,  except  for 
those  in  the  medical  profession,  were  not  high- 
income  people.  Many  were  teachers,  church 
workers,  or  otherwise  employed  in  the  service 
sector,  and  they  tended  to  be  skeptical  of  wealth. 
All  of  this  made  for  interesting  church  politics. 
The  high-income  high-education  group  was  too 
small  to  dominate  decision-making,  and  those 
with  high  income  and  less  education  needed  the 
low-income  educated  people  for  programming. 
Likewise,  the  low-income  educated  block 
needed  the  money  of  the 
high-income  group.  Over 
time,  the  viewpoints  of 
the  various  groups  be- 
came predictable,  and 
church  decision-making 
could  proceed  without  se- 
vere discord. 

While  this  may  all 
seem  quite  crass,  it  is  the 
part  of  our  humanity  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  must 
work  through  to  guide 
our  church  decisions.  We 
must  recognize  our  biases 
and  realize  that  policies  are  formed  by  working 
out  differences  in  these  biases. 

The  reason  this  all  seems  crass  is  that 
overlaying  all  of  our  education  and  in- 
come circumstances  is  a  biblical  theology 
which  emphasizes  the  harmony  of  our  relation- 
ship to  God  and  to  each  other.  In  our  best 
moments,  this  unifies  our  churches  and  em- 
powers us  to  be  instruments  of  God  in  the 
world  despite  the  fault  lines  that  exist.  But 
there  are  fault  lines  in  theology  itself  that  tend 
to  divide.  The  old  fundamentalist-liberal 
debates  brought  heated  splits  and  fractured 
many  fellowships.  Right  thinking  about  escha- 
tology,  scriptural  inspiration,  hermeneutical 
principles,  and  the  nature  of  atonement  became 
litmus  tests  for  who  was  liberal  and  who  was 
conservative. 

The  theology  fault  line  is  not  easy  to  locate 
with  specific  groups.  Some  would  place  it  near 
the  education  fault  line,  thinking  that  educa- 
tion tends  to  move  people  toward  more  liberal 
theology,  but  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this 


stereotype.  It  certainly  complicates  church 
polity  because  many  more  interest  groups  are 
now  part  of  the  church  population.  Income, 
education,  and  theology  slice  many  different 
ways,  but  the  complications  only  get  worse. 

Anabaptists  have  a  strong  sense  that  faith 
is  alive  only  when  it  is  practiced  in  life. 
Right  thinking  and  right  doing  are  both 
important,  and  so  the  fault  lines  increase. 
Some  emphasize  personal  ethics  and  are  not 
eager  to  tell  the  government  or  the  secular 
world  how  to  behave.  Others  are  social  activists 
lobbying  government,  boycotting  certain  firms, 
and  openly  protesting  social  injustice  and  evil. 
When  all  the  fault  lines  are  considered,  there 
are  many  different  coalitions  and  groupings 

that  form  in  unusual  ways 
depending  on  the  issue 
being  considered. 

There  is  at  least  one 
more  fault  line  that  has 
been  developing  in  very 
subtle  ways.  Difficult  to 
label,  the  phenomenon 
might  be  best  described  as 
how  people  experience  God. 
Wearied  and  left  spiritually 
barren  by  a  life  of  doing 
the  right  things  and  be- 
lieving the  right  things, 
many  people  feel  some- 
thing has  been  missing  in  how  they  relate  to 
God.  The  cultivation  of  the  inner  person,  lis- 
tening prayer,  and  spiritual  direction  have 
become  increasingly  meaningful  to  many,  but 
misunderstood  by  others.  Critics  complain 
about  New  Age  parallels,  the  psychology  of  the 
self,  and  the  tendency  to  withdraw  from  cor- 
porate spiritual  life.  Whether  this  interest  in  a 
personal  spirituality  will  create  another  real 
fault  line,  or  whether  it  will  become  blended 
with  our  doing  and  believing,  remains  to  be 
seen. 

Perhaps  the  most  critical  fault  line  on  the 
horizon  is  in  the  area  of  science  and  technology. 
We  have  done  little  to  prepare  for  the  coming 
dilemmas  in  biochemistry,  health  care,  virtual 
reality  creations,  and  information  ethics.  They 
are  coming  fast,  they  cannot  be  escaped,  and 
they  are  often  morally  ambiguous  because  the 
biblical  world  never  faced  them. 

If  even  part  of  this  analysis  of  fault  lines  in 
the  church  is  true,  the  disagreement  in  our 
churches  is  likely  to  get  worse  rather  than 
better.  The  question  is,  how  can  this  disagree- 


Many  fault  lines  are 
human  creations — or  at 
least  human  interpre- 
tations. On  some  issues 
God  will  have  to  judge, 
and  we  may  not  know  the 
answer  until  heaven. 
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merit  positively  influence  congregational  life? 
Can  congregations  survive  the  conflict?  There 
are  at  least  three  reasons  for  optimism. 

•  Fault  lines  can  foster  increased  toler- 
ance which,  in  turn,  makes  them  manage- 
able. Multiple  fault  lines  tend  to  group  people  in 
different  ways  on  issues.  For  example,  a  low- 
income,  educated,  liberal,  social  activist  with  a 
spiritual  director  may  be  aligned  with  a  high- 
income,  low-educated,  conservative  person  who 
is  skeptical  of  spiritual  direction  if  the  issue  is 
changing  the  traditional  position  on  pacifism. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  same  people  may  be  on 
different  sides  if  the  issue  involves  increasing 
the  church  college  share  of  the  church  budget. 

The  more  mixed  the  coalitions  on  various  is- 
sues, the  greater  the  likelihood  that  people  will 
see  where  others  are  coming  from.  It  is  hard  to 
attack  people  who  are  sometimes  allies. 

If  moving  from  two  to  four  fault  lines  mixes 
the  interest  groups  in  a  variety  of  ways  as 
issues  change,  then  the  quality  of  church  life 
can  actually  increase  as  fault  lines  increase. 
We  simply  must  find  ways  to  live  more  amiably 
with  people  who  have  viewpoints  and  practices 
different  from  our  own.  We  must  recognize  that 
many  of  the  fault  lines  are  human  creations  or 
at  least  human  interpretations.  On  some  issues 
God  is  going  to  have  to  be  the  judge,  and  we 
may  not  know  the  full  answer  until  heaven. 
This  calls  for  a  level  of  toleration  that  is  un- 
comfortable for  some. 

•  We  must  be  intentional  in  discernment 
processes,  since  many  of  the  controversial 
issues  generated  by  the  fault  lines  are  not 
spoken  of  in  the  Bible.  This  may  have  posi- 
tive effects  on  all  the  decisions  we  make.  For 
example,  where  do  we  go  to  decide  whether 
genetic  engineering  is  appropriate  to  cure 
disease  or  to  enhance  intelligence?  The  Bible 
can  help  only  in  the  most  general  terms,  and  it 
will  not  be  definitive  on  the  matter.  Conse- 
quently, we  will  need  to  rely  on  either  societal 
standards,  allow  individuals  to  decide  for 
themselves,  or  discern  as  a  church  how  to 
proceed  in  these  matters.  As  the  third  route  is 
preferable  in  our  tradition,  we  will  need  to  de- 
velop better  discernment  tools — not  as  disci- 
plinary tools,  but  as  coping  devices. 

•  A  curious  return  to  tribalism  in  the 
world  has  confounded  those  predicting  a 
new  global  world  order.  This  trend  often  re- 
sults from  a  disintegration  of  order  and  values 
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which  leads  to  a  sense  of  helplessness  and  de- 
spair. When  people  are  threatened  in  this  way, 
they  seek  the  safety  of  the  familiar — their 
roots  and  their  family  or  tribe.  Although  this 
term  has  a  negative  side  when  it  becomes 
exclusive  or  violent,  its  positive  sociological 
function  is  important  and  increasingly  rele- 
vant. 


(continued 
on  page  4) 


(continued        Anabaptists  understand  tribal  identity  bet- 
from  page  3)  ter  than  most  Christian  groups.  Tribes,  like 
families,  tolerate  diversity  better  than  loosely 
grouped  individuals  even  when  they  do  not  like 
the  diversity,  because  there  is  a  group 
membership  feeling  that  cannot  be  escaped. 
This  identity  need  not  be  ethnic  or  biological, 
as  many  of  our  churches  are  discovering.  Rath- 
er, it  is  based  on  a  commitment  to  the  unique 
posture  of  Anabaptists  as  strangers  and  pil- 
grims in  a  foreign  land.  Therefore,  if  we  can 
capitalize  on  our  heritage  in  new  and  creative 
ways,  it  is  likely  that  we  will  be  better  pre- 
pared for  the  fragmentation  of  the  post-modern 
world  than  are  other  Christian  groups. 


I 


'  f  I  were  stranded  in  a  strange  place  and  had 
a  phone  book,  the  first  item  I  would  look  up  is 
,  a  Mennonite  church.  If  I  found  one,  I  would 
not  attempt  to  sort  out  where  the  church  was  on 
the  various  fault  lines  before  calling  for  help. 
Something  about  our  common  identity  would 
overcome  whatever  differences  might  exist. 

That  feeling  in  our  daily  Christian  walk  is 
going  to  be  increasingly  valuable  in  the  days 

ahead.  For  over  20 

Multiple  fault  lines  group 


people  in  different  ways 
on  different  issues.  The 
more  mixed  the  coali- 
tions, the  better.  It's  hard 
to  attack  those  who  are 
sometimes  allies. 


years,  I  have  had 
one  foot  in  the 
mainstream 
evangelical  world 
which  values  roots 
and  community  far 
less  than  Menno- 
nites.  The  other 
foot  has  been  in  the 
Anabaptist  Menno- 
nite culture.  I  am 
increasingly  dis- 
mayed at  how 
casually  Mennonites  treat  the  rich  and  rele- 
vant heritage  that  has  been  entrusted  to  them. 
Let's  not  give  up  the  positive  qualities  of  tribal- 
ism for  a  cheapened,  individualized  expression 
of  faith. 

The  fault  lines  threatening  to  divide  Menno- 
nites are  increasing  in  intensity  and  number. 
To  minimize  volcanic  pressures  we  need  to 
develop  a  fuller  understanding  of  tolerance, 
cultivate  a  more  intentional  discernment  pro- 
cess, and  recover  a  positive  sense  of  tribal 
identity. 

Jim  Halteman  is  a  professor  of  business  and 
economics  at  Wheaton  (III.)  College  and  a  mem  ber 
of  Lombard  Mennonite  Church.  He  is  married  to 
Jane  and  has  two  children,  Matt  and  Megan. 


Submit  yourselves  therefore  to 
God.  Resist  the  devil,  and  he 
will  flee  from  you.  Draw  near  to 
God,  and  he  will  draw  near  to 
you.  Cleanse  your  hands  . . . 
and  purify  your  hearts. 

—James  4:7-8 
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READERS  SA  Y 


Our  news  release  which  reported 
giving  patterns  by  Mennonite 
Church  members  (Per-Member 
Giving  Increases  Over  13  Percent  in 
10  Years,  Aug.  26)  was  revised  so 
heavily  that  it  did  not  convey  the 
message  we  originally  intended.  Fur- 
thermore, your  changes  introduced  at 
least  one  very  erroneous  statement. 
Your  first  sentence  stated  that  Men- 
nonite Church  per-member-giving 
increased  "to  churchwide  agencies." 
This  is  not  true,  and  in  the  fourth 
paragraph  you  correctly  quoted  us  when 
we  noted  "actual  giving  to  churchwide 
boards  and  agencies  did  not  increase." 

The  point  of  our  research  project, 
which  was  a  collaborative  effort  between 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries,  Mennonite  Foundation,  and 
the  General  Board,  was  to  determine 
whether  giving  patterns  changed  during 
the  "Vision  95"  era.  We  were  not  trying 
to  say  anything  about  giving  to  church- 
wide agencies.  Rather,  we  were  inter- 
ested only  in  overall  giving  trends  and 
spent  nearly  one  year  researching  the 
data  in  Mennonite  Foundation  records 
and  Mennonite  Yearbook  data. 

Perhaps  the  point  can  still  be  made: 
giving  by  Mennonite  Church  members 
through  the  offering-plate  increased  13 
percent  above  inflation  for  the  years 
1985-1995.  This  is  cause  for  rejoicing, 
and  the  intention  of  our  news  release 
was  to  give  a  pat  on  the  back  to  the 
church.  May  we  continue  to  grow 
faithful  stewards  in  the  church! 

Everett  J.  Thomas,  MBCM  president 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

The  Middle  East  and  the  Year 
2000  (Aug.  26)  by  Calvin  Shenk 
was  a  very  insightful  article.  I  just 
wish  he  had  a  larger  audience  with 
whom  to  share  this  insight:  it  would 
help  many  people  avoid  extreme  views 
on  the  Middle  East.  What  he  says  is 
true:  "Apocalyptic  literature  in  the  Bible 
was  written  to  offer  hope  in  difficult 
situations;  it  was  not  intended  to  give  a 
detailed  outline  of  the  future."  Revela- 
tion has  become  the  playground  of  those 
who  try  to  "calendarize  it."  They  need  to 
come  to  the  understanding  that  Reve- 
lation cannot  be  interpreted  with  a 
single,  straight-line  approach. 

If  we  recognize  this  and  understand 
Revelation  as  a  letter  of  encourage- 
ment to  Christians  suffering  persecu- 
tion under  the  Roman  Empire,  we  will 
avoid  the  pitfall  of  focusing  on  the  year 


2000  and  reject  other  misleading  ideas 
about  the  end  times. 

Norman  Dersline 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 

I enjoyed  the  Aug.  12  issue  on  Orlan- 
do 97.  I  find  it  rather  ironic  that 
the  Mennonites  held  their 
convention  in  Orlando.  The  location 
suggests  an  endorsement  of  Disney. 
It's  assumed  that  most  families  will 
want  to  include  the  famous  Disney 
attractions  along  with  the  "spiritual" 
input  of  the  convention.  One  wonders 
which  was  the  greater  attraction  and 
had  the  greater  impact  on  attenders.  It 
seems  inconsistent  to  see  Mennonites 
pouring  their  money  into  Disney 
(which  blatantly  promotes  anti-biblical 
lifestyles)  and  at  the  same  time 
protesting  how  Disney  pays  the 
Haitian  workers  who  help  make  the 
Disney  "amusement"  possible  for  only 
40  dollars  each.  I  would  like  to  see 
Mennonites  protesting  the  sins  of  our 
society  in  other  areas  than  just  those 
that  are  politically  correct. 
David  H.  Clymer 
Shirleysburg,  Pa. 

I greatly  appreciated  your  detailed 
report  of  the  Orlando  97  event  in 
the  Aug.  12  issue.  I  appreciate  your 
sensitivity  to  the  fact  that,  in  many 
cases,  people  who  live  in  the  United 
States  know  very  little  about  Canada 
or  the  people  who  live  here. 

You  refer  to  one  of  those  incidents  in 
the  editorial  God  Calls  Us  .  .  . 
Beyond  Illusion  (Aug.  12)  in  the 
discussion  of  U.S.  immigration  laws. 

After  reading  that  editorial,  however, 
I  turned  to  page  17  and  read  the  article, 
The  Future  Church:  Young  Adults 
Tell  Their  Dreams  for  Mennonites. 
You  report  that  four  young  adults 
shared  their  dreams,  when  in  reality 
there  were  five.  The  one  you  missed  was 
Sherri  Veitch  from  St.  Jacobs,  Ont. 
Sherri  was  one  of  several  young  adults 
who  also  served  as  delegates  to  the 
General  Assembly  from  the  Mennonite 
Conference  of  Eastern  Canada.  Sherri 
shared  her  dreams  for  the  Mennonite 
church  in  the  21st  century  just  before  5 
p.m.  on  Friday  afternoon.  I  realize  it 
was  near  the  end  of  a  long  day  and  a 
long  week,  but  I  know  she  spoke 
because  I  served  as  the  respondent. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  she  was  left 
out  of  your  list — it's  another  example 
of  an  oversight  or  exclusion  of  Canadi- 


ans. Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  some- 
times feel  left  out?  I  trust  you  will  find 
ways  to  include  some  Canadian  news 
and  articles  in  your  new  U.S.  edition  of 
The  Mennonite. 

Glenn  Zehr 

Millbank,  Ont. 

The  Aug.  12  editorial  caught  my  at- 
tention (God  Calls  Us . . . 
Beyond  Illusion).  To  have  the 
"traumatic"  experiences  you  described 
and  then  to  come  out  with  the  con- 
clusion that  you  did  is  spiritually  com- 
mendable. No  doubt  others  have  similar 
experiences  and  do  not  come  out  at  the 
same  place.  If  tamales  always  solved  our 
dilemmas — wouldn't  it  be  great?! 
Floyd  L.  Rheinheimer 
Milford,  Ind. 

I appreciated  very  much  the  Aug.  12 
editorial  God  Calls  Us  .  .  .  Beyond 
Illusion.  You  identified  very  well 
the  tension  I  feel  between  becoming 
what  God  is  calling  me  and  our  church 
to  be  in  Christ  and  the  reality  of  how 
immature  we  are. 

The  expectations  are  indeed  high. 
But  I  want  to  affirm  with  you  that  none 
of  us  need  to  give  up  hope  and  quest  for 
maturity  in  Christ.  We  can  reach  it  as 
we  give  ourselves  to  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
submission  to  God's  will.  To  that  end  I 
shall  continue  to  pray  for  us  all. 
Dennis  R.  Kuhns 
Kidron,  Ohio 

T  've  appreciated  numerous  articles 
I  in  Gospel  Herald  recently:  The 
_1_  Earth  Is  More  to  God  Than 
Scenery  and  Will  Criticism  Drive 
Young  Entrepreneurs  from  the 
Church?  (July  22),  the  articles  about 
death  and  dying  in  the  July  29  issue, 
and  God  Calls  Us  .  .  .  Beyond 
Illusion  ("The  Last  Word,"  Aug.  12). 
As  editors,  your  assignment  is  indeed 
tough.  Though  I  do  question  some 
choices,  I  do  not  question  your  in- 
tegrity or  honest  attempt  to  be 
scriptural.  Gospel  Herald  is  one  of  the 
two  weekly  papers  that  I  still  subscribe 
to  at  age  71  (though  I  do  not  limit  my 
reading  to  these  two).  I  value  it  also  as 
a  call  to  prayer. 

May  God  help  each  of  us  to  see  our 
own  blind  areas  and  times  of  failure  to 
be  Christlike.  Let's  pray  for  his  church 
and  each  other. 

Dorcas  S.  Miller 

Greenwood,  Del. 
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What  do  these  Russian  stones  mean? 


by  Edwin  F.  Rempel 

When  your  children  ask  in  time  to  come, 
"What  do  these  stones  mean  to  you?"  then 
you  shall  tell  them  that  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan  were  cut  off  in  front  of  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant of  the  Lord.  .  .  .  So  these  stones  shall  be  to  the 
Israelites  a  memorial  forever"  (Joshua  4:6-7).  When 
they  ask,  "What  do  these  stones  mean?"  tell  them. 
Tell  them  about  your  grandfather,  a  one-year-old 
infant,  when  his  ship  docked  in  Philadelphia  on 
July  15,  1876,  after  crossing  the  great  ocean  from 


Russia.  Tell  them  how  the  family  left  the  next 
morning  for  Pittsburgh,  on  to  Chicago  the 
following  day,  and  finally  to  their  destination  in 
south-central  Nebraska. 

My  grandfather  learned  to  walk  during  the 
voyage  across  the  ocean.  He  was  fond  of  saying, 
"I  have  not  forgotten  anything  about  Russia."  He 
meant,  of  course,  that  there  was  nothing  for  him 
to  forget,  as  he  had  been  an  infant  when  he  left. 

If  he  had  been  old  enough  to  remember,  or  if 
he  had  remained  in  Russia  a  few  more  years, 
what  stories  would  he  have  told  to  his  children 
and  grandchildren? 

He  would  have  remembered  that  Mennonites 
in  Russia  lived  in  colonies  isolated  by  language, 
religion,  and  government  decree.  In  these  exile 
colonies,  they  spoke  the  language  of  their  Dutch 
and  German  homelands — Low  German  for 
everyday  and  High  German  for  God.  They  en- 
joyed special  privileges  from  the  Russian  govern- 
ment. The  boundaries  of  their  colonies  separated 
them  from  the  native  Slavic  people,  citizens  of 
the  world  whose  worldly  ways  must  be  shunned. 

If  my  grandfather  had  been  old  enough,  he 
would  have  remembered  how  the  bound- 
aries of  the  colonies  did  not  offer  total 
security.  Like  a  scientist  injecting  a  foreign 
substance  into  a  cocoon,  the  Russian  czar 
decreed  in  1870  that  Mennonite  colonists  must 
join  the  military  and  learn  the  Russian 
language.  My  grandparents  and  their  relatives 
chose  to  leave  the  infected  cocoon  rather  than 
risk  contamination. 


Those  who  remained 
accommodated,  adapted,  and 
prospered.  As  they  became 
more  Russian,  the  vision  of 
Menno  Simons  and  the 
German  homeland  gradually 
dimmed.  Young  men  served 
the  state  in  forestry  camps  in 
peace  times  and  noncombat- 
ant  medical  service  in  war 
times.  They  discovered  the 
Russian  world  and  became 
part  of  the  world,  except  most 
drew  the  line  on  active  com- 
bat duty. 

If  my  grandfather  had 
remained  in  Russia,  he  would 
have  noticed  that  the  exclusive  circle  of  church 
and  home,  isolated  within  the  womb  of  the 
colony,  no  longer  had  the  resources  to  negotiate 
the  influences  of  the  encroaching  world.  The 
prophets  among  them  perceived  that  without 
additional  resources,  Mennonite  identity  would 
soon  be  lost.  What  the  colonies  needed  for  sur- 
vival was  home,  church,  and  partner  institutions. 


upported  by  wealth  and  visionary  leader- 
ship, Russian  Mennonites  embarked  on  a 
virtual  explosion  of  institutions.  They 
built  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
teachers'  colleges,  and  an  eight-year  business 
college.  They  constructed  hospitals,  an  or- 
phanage, a  mental  institution,  a  deaconess 
home,  and  a  school  for  the  mute. 

The  catalyst  of  a  third  party  in  the  colonies 
had  the  intended  effect.  My  grandfather,  if  he 
had  watched  closely,  would  have  noticed  that 
these  institutions  strengthened  Mennonite 
identity,  their  sense  of  peoplehood  and  unity, 
and  Anabaptist  distinctives.  When  they  broad- 
ened the  base  of  the  community  beyond  the 
tight  circle  of  church  and  home  to  include  the 
vast  array  of  institutions,  it  was  as  if  a  breath 
of  fresh  air  invigorated  their  life  together. 

Originally,  the  colonies  had  focused  on 
boundary  maintenance  and  rigid  internal  con- 
trol. Now  they  found  their  community  life  in- 
vigorated and  enlightened  at  the  center.  They 
created  a  way  of  life  which  could  accommodate 
change  and  yet  retain  continuity  of  vision. 
According  to  historian  John  B.  Toews  in  Czars, 
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In  our  uprooted  world,  colonies  seem  like 
attractive  alternatives  offering  simplicity 
and  security.  But  isolation  did  not  save 
our  ancestors,  and  it  will  not  save  us. 


Soviets,  &  Mennonites,  they  discovered  a 
collective  and  individual  sense  of  solidarity  and 
loyalty  "rarely  duplicated  in  Mennonite  history." 

My  grandfather  did  not  remember  anything 
from  personal  experience  in  Russia,  and  I  don't 
ever  recall  him  interpreting  the  Russian  stones 
to  his  children  and  grandchildren.  But  if  my 
children  and  grandchildren  ask  what  these 
stones  mean,  I  will  tell  them  what  I  think. 

In  our  dislocated,  mobile,  and  uprooted  world, 
colonies  seem  like  an  attractive  alternative 
offering  simplicity,  security,  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  values  and  identity.  Colony-like 
Mennonite  communities  continue  to  prosper  in 
our  church.  I  would  tell  my  children  and  grand- 
children that  isolation  did  not  save  our  an- 
cestors, and  it  will  not  save  us.  Self-giving  love 
for  the  sake  of  the  world  may  require  a  com- 
munity to  model  and  nurture  it,  but  it  cannot  be 
a  community  focused  on  self-preservation. 

I  would  tell  my  children  and  grandchildren  that 
the  Russian  stones  mean  that  partner  institutions 
like  schools  of  higher  education  may  seem  like  a 
threat  to  traditional  values,  but  they  provide  an 
invaluable  service  in  helping  us  negotiate  the 
tension  between  colony  and  world.  They  are  like 
the  Rover  on  Mars,  sniffing  at  strange  rocks, 
taking  pictures  of  the  landscape,  and  telling  us 
what  they  see.  Partner  institutions  also  help  us 
understand  what  these  strange  rocks  mean. 

I  would  tell  my  children  and  grandchildren 
that  while  the  exile-colony  identity  may  fasci- 
nate us,  it  may  also  make  us  arrogant  and 
narrow-minded.  It  may  make  us  claim  that  we 
are  the  holy  remnant  while  the  world  around  us 
is  going  to  hell.  The 
world  is  inside  as  well  as 
outside  the  colony.  Ex- 
ternal signs  or  symbols 
and  strong  internal  con- 
trol may  preserve  some 
important  values,  but 
they  will  not  purge  the 
world  out  of  us.  The 
quest  for  purity  in  Rus- 
sia and  America  often  re- 
sulted in  abuse  of  power, 
chronic  conflicts,  and 
petrified  spirituality. 
The  colony  mindset 


blinds  us  to  the  powerful  truth  that  the 
Christian  way  is  remarkably  flexible  and  can 
adapt  itself  to  any  culture  in  the  world.  When 
we  visited  Poland  three  years  ago,  we  were 
reminded  that  during  the  400-year  sojourn  of 
Mennonites  in  Poland,  not  one  single  truly 
indigenous  Anabaptist  congregation  was 
formed. 

If  current  trends  continue,  Mennonites  with 
European  roots  could  well  be  a  minority  Men- 
nonite presence  in  North  America  50  years 
from  now.  How  will  we  negotiate  the  change 
from  being  a  church  of  mostly  European  origins 
to  being  a  church  of  diverse  peoples?  Will  we  be 
flexible  enough  to  allow  God's  Spirit  to  form 
communities  unlike  our  own? 

And  when  they  shall  ask,  "What  do  these 
stones  mean?"  I  will  tell  my  children  and  grand- 
children that  each  generation  must  crawl  out  of 
its  cocoon  to  discover  new  visions,  sniff  at  the 
strange  rocks  found  outside,  and  form  dynamic 
faith  communities.  Partner  institutions  can 
explore  with  us  and  help  us  to  interpret  what 
these  stones  mean.  Near  the  end  of  the  20th 
century,  Mennonites  are  rapidly  leaving  their 
old  colonies  and  turning  toward  outward.  Our 
vision  for  these  times  must  call  for  dynamic  com- 
munities living  for  the  sake  of  the  world. 

Edwin  Rempel  and  his  wife  Kathrine  served  as 
co-pastors  of  the  University  Mennonite  Church, 
State  College,  Pa.,  until  they  retired  this  summer. 
They  were  also  co-moderators  of  Allegheny  Men- 
nonite Conference.  This  article  is  adapted  from  a 
moderator's  address  Edwin  gave  to  the  confer- 
ence at  its  annual  sessions,  July  10-13,  1997. 
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Does  Utopia  belong  on  our  maps? 


by  J. 

Robert 

Charles 
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map  of  the  world  without  utopia  is  not 
even  worth  glancing  at,"  Oscar  Wilde 
.remarked,  "for  it  leaves  out  the  country 
at  which  humanity  is  always  landing." 

It  was  the  Christian  humanist  Thomas  More 
who  first  announced  the  "discovery"  of  the 
island  of  Utopia  in  his  famous  1516  treatise. 
Utopian  visions,  however,  have  been  around 
since  civilizations  began.  At  times  such  visions 
have  recalled  a  past  golden  age;  at  others  they 
have  anticipated  a  glorious  new  age  ahead. 
While  some  posit  a  land  of  harmony  and  hap- 
piness far  away,  others  offer  blueprints  for  a 
society  yet  to  be  built  close  at  hand. 

Utopias  come  in  religious  and  secular  and 
large  and  small  versions.  Older  examples  in- 
clude the  ideal  city  of  the  philosopher  Plato,  the 
lost  continent  of  Atlantis,  the  hidden  valley  of 
Shangri-La,  and  the  distant  country  of  El  Do- 
rado. 

In  modern  times,  ideologies  such  as  socialism 
and  liberalism  have  hoped  to  guide  hu- 
manity into  happier,  more  equi-  ^ 
table,  and  more  peaceful  ways.      g  ■ 
Among  small-scale  paths  in 
utopia  are  communities  at 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  and  New  Har- 
mony, Ind.,  the  kibbutzim 
of  Israel,  and  the  hippie 
communes  of  the  1960s. 

Dreams  and  descriptions 
of  a  society  freed  from  the 
scarcity,  ills,  and  abuses  of 
the  present  order — here  is  the 
heart  and  soul  of  utopia.  This 
composite  Greek  word  coined  by 
More  suggests  both  a  "good  place" 
(eutopia)  and  "nowhere"  (outopia).  Utopia  thus 
tantalizes  and  teases,  calling  us  away  from 
what  is  to  what  might  be.  "To  live  in  a  world 
that  cannot  be  but  where  one  fervently  wishes 
to  be,"  notes  Krishnan  Kumar,  "is  the  literal 
essence  of  utopia." 

If  then  utopia  claims  a  prominent  place  on 
humanity's  map,  does  it  belong  somewhere 
on  a  Christian  map?  Most  certainly.  With- 
out utopia,  three  essentials  of  the  Christian 
worldview  are  incomplete:  the  scriptural 
images  of  God's  new  order,  a  sense  of  the  move- 
ment of  history  under  God's  providence,  and  a 
tool  to  critique  our  own  age  and  its  faults. 

In  Scripture,  it  is  true,  no  full-blown  Utopian 
blueprint  or  program  is  to  be  found.  We  do, 
however,  catch  glimpses  of  God's  new  order  for 
the  world — the  wolf  dwelling  with  the  lamb, 


justice  and  peace  embracing,  swords  beaten 
into  plowshares,  living  under  a  vine  and  fig  tree 
in  peace  and  without  fear,  and  a  Spirit-filled 
fellowship  of  Christians  holding  all  things  in 
common.  Let's  call  these  Utopian  fragments. 

Turning  from  images  to  history,  the  Bible 
takes  us  from  the  harmonious  garden  of  Eden  in 
Genesis  to  the  lamb-ruled  New  Jerusalem  of 
Revelation.  To  be  sure,  not  all  of  us  may  regret 
the  lost  rustic  paradise  of  Adam  and  Eve  or  pine 
for  the  never-ending  worship  service  foreseen  by 
John  of  Patmos.  But  we  do  rejoice  that  God  is 
gathering  a  people  out  of  every  tribe  and  nation 
and  that  one  day  Christ's  reign  will  be  fully  esta- 
blished. Utopia  lost  and  regained,  could  one  say? 

Finally,  what  about  utopia  as  a  moral  re- 
source to  critique  our  own  society  and 
times?  Here  we  must  return  to  Thomas 
More,  who  died  a  martyr  for  refusing  to 
acknowledge  Henry  VIII  as  head  of  the  Church 
of  England.  His  "Utopia"  is  really  more  a 

satire  of  Tudor  society — -comic,  pathetic, 
and  indignant  in  turn — than  a  blue- 
print he  expected  to  see  followed 
among  his  fellow  citizens. 

On  More's  island,  gold  is  used  for 
chamber  pots,  religious  peace 
reigns,  envy  and  glaring  inequities 
are  overcome,  private  property  is 
abolished,  and  ambition  and  strife 
are  rooted  out.  But  at  home,  he 
writes,  "I  can  discover  nothing  but  a 
conspiracy  of  the  rich"  who  "buy  up 
the  toil  and  labor  of  the  poor  as 
cheaply  as  possible  and  oppress  them." 
One  who  speaks  the  truth,  it  is  said, 
should  have  one  foot  in  the  stirrup.  Today, 
what  better  way  for  Christians  to  do  this  than 
the  playful  moral  seriousness  modeled  by 
Thomas  More  four  centuries  ago? 

Yes,  a  Christian  map  without  utopia  is  not 
worth  a  second  look.  A  lively  awareness  of  the 
reality  of  sin  in  our  personal  and  collective  lives 
will  likely  stop  us  from  placing  it  at  the  center. 
But  neither  this  nor  our  primary  vocation  of 
being  salt  and  light  should  force  it  completely 
off  our  charts. 

As  sailors  navigate  by  the  north  star  without 
ever  reaching  it,  so  utopia  will  guide  and  in- 
form us  while  always  eluding  our  grasp.  We 
need  it  for  our  journey. 

J.  Robert  Cliarles  teaches  history  and  political 
science  at  Goshen  (Ind.)  College  and  is  director  for 
Africa  and  Europe  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 
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First-year  college  students  take  on  service  tasks  as  year  begins 
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Hesston  College  first-year  students  Jason 
Schmidt,  Jamestown,  N.D.,  (front),  Sone 
Liambounheuang,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
and  Luke  Friesen,  McPherson,  Kan., 
scrape  paint  on  a  Wichita  house.  All 
first-year  Hesston  students  participated 
in  service  projects,  including  work  at 
Mennonite  Housing  in  Wichita  and  New 
Jerusalem  Ministries'  AIDS  project 
work  sites  in  Valley  Center  and  Newton. 


Goshen  student  progresses 
after  heart  and  lung  transplant 

Goshen,  Ind.  (GC) — On  July  4,  Ryan 
Stoy  was  the  recipient  of  a  heart  and  lung 
transplant.  The  Goshen  College  senior 
from  Green  Lane,  Pa.,  has  dealt  with  con- 
genital heart  disease  for  all  of  his  22  years, 
but  his  condition  deteriorated  last  year.  "It 
was  noticable  that  Ryan  was  not  in  good 
health,"  says  his  father,  Daniel  Stoy.  For 
the  past  four  years,  the  family  knew  that 
Stoy  needed  a  transplant.  In  September 
1996,  his  condition  worsened  so  that  he 
was  placed  on  a  donor  waiting  list.  His 
match  was  found  on  July  4,  when  he  went 
through  surgery  in  New  York  City. 

Stoy,  who  soloed  as  a  student  pilot 
while  he  was  still  in  high  school,  has  al- 
ways lived  with  tenacity  and  resilience. 
But  his  newfound  health  is  causing 
him  to  look  at  life  in  a  new  way.  "I  used 
to  plan  based  on  what  I  could  do.  Now 
so  many  options  have  opened  up  for 
me,"  he  says. — Marshall  V.  King 


Several  Mennonite  colleges  have  cre- 
ated service  programs  for  first-year  stu- 
dents as  a  way  to  orient  them  to  cam- 
pus, the  community,  and  their  class- 
mates as  fall  semester  studies  begin. 

The  day  before  classes  started  at 
Bethel  College,  North  Newton,  Kan., 
more  than  210  Bethel 
students,  administra- 
tors, faculty,  and 
staff  were  into  mud, 
dirt,  cobwebs,  and 
paint  in  their  work  at 
some  20  local  organi- 
zations. In  doing  so, 
they  learned  about 
the  college  and  the 
community.  "We  were 
all  working  together 
toward  a  common 
goal,"  Melissa  Eigsti 
of  Hesston,  Kan., 
says.  "It  was  a  great 
way  to  learn  to  know 
others." 

All  of  Bethel's  131  first-year  stu- 
dents and  dozens  of  others  from  the 
college  participated  in  the  day  of  ser- 
vice. "One  of  the  goals  for  the  Service 
Day  was  to  give  expression  to  our 
ethic  of  service  as  part  of  the  Bethel 


'One  of  the  goals  was 
to  give  expression  to 
our  ethic  of  service 
as  part  of  the  Bethel 
College  educational 
experience. ' 

— Randy  Smith, 
Bethel  campus  pastor 


educational  experience,"  says  Randy 
Smith,  campus  pastor,  who  headed 
up  the  event.  The  day's  activities,  be- 
sides orienting  the  students  to  the 
community,  also  strengthened  rela- 
tionships between  the  college  and  the 
community,  says  Smith. 

Bluffton  (Ohio) 
College  also  has  a 
service  program, 
Sharing  our  Service 
(SOS),  which  helps 
first-year  Bluffton 
students  get  in  con- 
tact with  the  local 
community.  Accord- 
ing to  Korine  Steinke, 
SOS  coordinator,  ser- 
vice is  an  important 
part  of  the  college's 
mission,  which  states 
that  Bluffton  is  dedi- 
cated to  preparing 
students  "for  life  as 
well  as  vocation,  for 
responsible  citizenship,  for  service  to 
all  peoples,  and  ultimately  for  the 
purposes  of  God's  universal  king- 
dom." 

— taken  from  releases  by  Bethel 
College  and  Bluffton  College 


Intensive  program  trains  international  students 


Harrisonburg,  Va.  (EMU)— With  40 
students  enrolled  this  year,  the  most 
since  the  program's  debut  eight  years 
ago,  the  Intensive  English  Program 
(IEP)  at  Eastern  Mennonite  University 
(EMU),  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  is  doing  far 
more  than  helping  students  from  other 
countries  learn  English  skills.  It  is  de- 
signed to  prepare  international  stu- 
dents for  admission  to  college,  for  ca- 
reer advancement,  and  for  cross-cultur- 
al communication. 

The  program  started  in  1989  to  give 
English  instruction  and  exposure  to 
American  culture  to  graduates  of 
Wakkanai  (Japan)  Hokusei  Junior  Col- 
lege. It  has  quickly  expanded  to  include 
students  from  Taiwan,  China,  Central 
America,  and  Africa. 

Change  is  happening.  IEP  is  in- 
tensive, "just  as  the  name  suggests," 
according  to  Ervie  Glick,  professor  of 
German  and  Teaching  English  as  a 
Second  Language  at  EMU  and  overseer 
of  the  IEP  program.  Students  spend  20 
hours  a  week  in  class  and  another  20 
doing  homework,  computer  lab  prac- 
tice, research,  and  writing.  They  also 
explore  cultural  differences,  participate 


in  campus  activities,  and  experience  a 
Christian  education. 

"Without  many  Christian  colleges  of 
their  own,  Japanese  churches  are  look- 
ing for  places  to  train  their  young  peo- 
ple for  leadership  roles,"  says  Glick. 
"It's  difficult  to  become  a  Christian  in 
Japan.  About  2  percent  of  the  nation  is 
Christian,  and  to  abandon  mainly 
Buddhist  roots  is  often  perceived  by 
family  members  as  rejection  of  the  fam- 
ily. It  is  traumatic  for  many  young  peo- 
ple to  make  such  a  decision." 

Still,  change  is  happening.  At  least 
two  IEP  students  from  Japan  have 
asked  to  be  baptized  upon  returning  to 
their  home  communities.  Other  Japan- 
ese students  have  started  Bible  studies. 

According  to  Glick,  six  to  eight  IEP 
students  move  on  each  year  to  an  un- 
dergraduate program  at  EMU.  Several 
students  enter  seminary  or  graduate 
programs  in  counseling  or  conflict 
transformation. 

Four  students  were  enrolled  during 
1989,  the  first  year  of  classes.  This  fall, 
the  program  welcomes  40  international 
students  and  a  third  full-time  faculty 
member. — Michelle  Burkholder 
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In  wake  of  renewed  violence  in  the  Middle  East: 

Palestinians  return  home  after  peace  seminar  at  Eastern  Mennonite  University 


Winnipeg,  Man.  (MCC)— Two  Pales- 
tinians have  returned  home  after  com- 
pleting a  conflict  transformation  train- 
ing at  Eastern  Mennonite  University 
(EMU)  in  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Sponsored  by  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  (MCC),  Saliba  Tawil  and 
Lourdes  Habash  took  courses  in  reli- 
gion and  conflict  resolution,  designs  for 
training  conflict  resolution,  intermedi- 
ary skills,  and  foundations  for  interna- 
tional peacemaking. 

'Not  an  easy  choice.'  Tawil  and 
Habash,  like  other  Palestinians,  are 
aware  that  actions  for  peacebuilding 
through  nonviolence  are  not  easy  choices 
these  days.  "To  be  committed  to  peace  is 
very  difficult  in  our  situation,"  says 
Habash.  "For  instance,  every  day  the  Is- 
raelis demolish  Palestinian  homes  in 
some  area.  So  to  say  we  will  face  their 
power  and  domination  with  peaceful 


means  is  difficult.  It  is  difficult  to  say:  'I 
am  going  to  face  the  violence  with 
peace!'  But  my  experience  at  EMU 
helped  me  to  realize  that  this  maybe 
will  happen,  and  that  we  must  work 
very  hard  to  achieve  this." 

While  at  EMU,  Habash  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  interact  with  people  from 
Lebanon,  Kenya,  the  United  States,  and 
elsewhere.  "It  was  significant  to  meet 
people  from  all  over  the  world  who  are 
struggling  against  injustice.  We  [Pales- 
tinians] are  not  alone." 

A  recent  graduate  of  political  science 
from  Yarmouk  University  in  Jordan, 
Habash  says  she  learned  more  at  EMU 
about  conflict  resolution  as  a  field  of 
study.  Hoping  to  someday  complete  her 
graduate  degree  in  conflict  resolution, 
Habash  is  currently  volunteering  at 
Wi'am,  the  Palestinian  Conflict  Resolu- 
tion Center,  an  MCC  partner  in  Bethle- 


hem. She  coordinates  a  project  on  peer 
mediation  in  schools  with  Search  for 
Common  Ground,  an  international 
nongovernmental  organization  in 
Gaza. 

Grassroots  applications.  She  is 

also  contributing  to  Wi'am's  efforts  on  a 
joint  Israeli-Palestinian  project  on  peace 
education  curriculum  for  use  in  schools 
in  Palestinian  territories  and  Israel.  As 
well,  she  cooperates  with  other  women 
in  the  Bethlehem  area  to  coordinate 
Wi'am's  program  for  women.  Tawil,  a 
high  school  biology  teacher,  serves  as  a 
volunteer  mediator  at  Wi'am.  He  works 
with  others  at  the  center  to  blend  tradi- 
tional Palestinian  mediation  practices 
with  Western  techniques  to  effectively 
respond  to  disputes.  Tawil  also  trains 
local  Palestinians  in  conflict  resolution 
skills  through  workshops  sponsored  by 
Wi'am. — Carmen  Pauls 


Somalia  reunion  celebrates  44  years  of  cooperative  mission  work 

Salunga,  Pa.  (EMM)— 
Some  80  Somalis  and  former 
Eastern  Mennonite  Missions 
(EMM)  workers  met  in  late 
August  to  celebrate  a  friend- 


ship that  spans  44  years. 
Among  the  group  were  about 
35  Somali  refugees  now  liv- 
ing in  Ontario  and  in  several 
states  along  the  east  coast. 
Canadian  and  U.S.  citizens 
served  with  EMM  and 
worked  as  teachers,  doctors, 
and  nurses  in  the  former 
Democratic  Republic  of  So- 
malia from  1953  until  1994, 
when  political  unrest  forced 
the  evacuation  of  workers  to 
neighboring  Kenya. 

Mohamud  Siad  Togane, 
an  educator,  writer,  and  poet 
from  Canada,  spoke  out  of 
deep  compassion  for  the  on- 
going conflict  in  Somalia.  He 
cited  Merlin  and  Dorothy 
Grove  as  examples  of  the  rec- 
onciling love  so  desperately 
needed  in  Somalia  today. 
Merlin  was  stabbed  to  death  in  1962  by  a 
militant  religious  leader,  and  his  wife, 
Dorothy,  nearly  lost  her  life  in  the  same 
attack.  After  the  attack,  Dorothy  re- 
turned to  Canada,  became  a  nurse,  and 
went  back  to  serve  in  Somalia. 

Togane  said,  "Merlin  gave  his  life  for 
Somalia,  and  for  me."  He  described  a 
peaceful  future  for  Somalia  and  said, 


Dihabo  Hassan  of  Arlington,  Va.,  (left)  and  Mary  Gehman 
of  Reinholds,  Pa.,  get  reacquainted  during  a  reunion  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  Missions  workers  and  alumni  of  the 
Mennonite-run  schools  in  Somalia.  Some  30  Somalis  joined 
50  former  and  current  EMM  workers  in  remembering  good 
times  and  dreaming  of  a  new  day  for  Somalia.  The  meeting 
included  storytelling,  reports,  and  Somali  cuisine. 

"Here  we  are — Somalis  who  are  not  fight- 
ing. We  remember  the  republic  of  our 
childhood,  and  we  transcend  our 
danism." 

One  leader  in  the  Somali  refugee 
community,  who  was  a  former  student, 
teacher,  and  principal  in  the  mission 
schools,  and  later  active  in  the  Ministry 
of  Education  in  Somalia,  said,  "Educa- 


tion is  useful — facts  are 
useful — but  nothing  can  re- 
place the  friendly  words  of 
the  teacher.  The  only  real 
education  is  education  by 
example  and  love,  and  you 
Mennonites  stand  for  that." 

Susan  Godshall,  EMM 
Africa  director,  summarized 
some  of  the  small  ways 
EMM  continues  to  be  in- 
volved in  Somali  ministries. 
These  include  helping  with 
peace  initiatives  by  Somalis 
and  assisting  refugees  in 
East  Africa. 
I     David  Shenk,  EMM  Over- 
P  seas  Ministries  director, 
|  said,  "We  are  quite  ordinary 
I  people.  But  a  vision  has 
gripped  us."  He  called  upon 
those  present  to  give  God 
the  glory,  not  the  Menno- 
nites, for  anything  that  was 
accomplished  in  Somalia.  He 
acknowledged  the  pain  of 
being  a  refugee  and  invited 
counsel  regarding  how  to  re- 
spond today  in  helpful  ways. 

Shenk  also  challenged  the  Somalis  in 
the  rebuilding  of  their  nation.  "You  can  do 
far  more  than  any  of  us  can  do,"  he  said. 

Some  40,000  Somalis  live  in  the 
Toronto  area,  about  10,000  in  Ottawa, 
4,000  in  British  Columbia,  and  7,000  in 
the  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  area. 
— J.  Allen  Bru baker 
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Kristin  Borntrager 
(left)  and  Nathan 
Selzer,  both  of 
whom  have  worked 
with  Mennonite 
Voluntary  Service  in 
Harlingen,  Texas, 
participate  in  a 
prayer  vigil.  The 
vigil  was  held  on 
Aug.  25,  the  day  the 
Immigration  and 
Naturalization 
Service  began  its 
"Operation  Rio 
Grande. "  This  photo 
was  distributed 
nationally  by  the 
Associated  Press. 


Volunteers  get  spotlight  after  vigil  at  Mexico  border 


Elkhart,  Ind.  (CHM-MBM) — Two 
Mennonite  Voluntary  Service  (MVS) 
veterans,  one  wearing  an  MVS  T-shirt, 
have  gained  national  media  attention 
through  their  participation  in  an  Aug. 
25  prayer  vigil  at  the  U.S. -Mexico  bor- 
der in  Brownsville,  Tex.  Nathan  Selzer 
and  Kristin  Borntrager  were  photo- 
graphed by  a  Brownsville  Herald 
photojournalist  during  a  prayer  vigil 
marking  the  start  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service's  (INS) 
"Operation  Rio  Grande."  The  photo 
was  subsequently  distributed  to  news- 
papers nationally  via  the  Associated 
Press  wire  service. 

The  prayer  vigil  was  the  final  part  of 
a  day-long  demonstration  by  oppo- 
nents of  the  new  INS  project  designed 
to  deter  illegal  immigration  into  the 
United  States  from  Mexico.  Operation 
Rio  Grande  places  between  60  and  270 
new  officers  along  what  are  considered 
crucial  points  of  illegal  immigration. 
For  example,  the  Brownsville  station 
of  the  INS  is  slated  to  have  250  total 
agents  in  six  months,  making  it  the 
largest  border  patrol  station  in  the 
state. 

Selzer,  who  completed  his  MVS  term 
in  late  July  but  has  obtained  employ- 
ment in  the  Brownsville  area,  says  that 
the  effectiveness  of  the  new  program  is 
"questionable." 

•  •  • 

"Immigration  has  just  shifted  fur- 
ther west  along  the  border,"  he  says. 
"It's  throwing  money  at  a  problem, 
but  they're  really  just  making  the 
problem  worse.  The  INS  and  all  of  us 
here  in  the  United  States  need  to  ad- 
dress the  root  causes  of  why  people 
are  coming." 


Experts  in  the  field  of  illegal  immi- 
gration cite  political,  cultural,  and  eco- 
nomic oppression  as  some  of  the  prima- 
ry reasons  for  the  perceived  flood  of  il- 
legal immigrants  into  the  United 
States.  Selzer  says  that  economic  prac- 
tices and  policies  in  Latin  America  are 
primary  contributors  to  the  extreme 
poverty  of  most  Latinos.  "The  United 
States  has  created  this  problem  in 
many  ways.  Although  the  practices  of 
our  government  and  United  States 
businesses  could  not  succeed  without 
the  complicity  of  the  powerful  people  in 
Latin  America,  it  is  still  the  economic 
and  political  power  of  the  United 
States  that  is  controlling  the  game,"  he 
says. 

•  •  • 

Earlier  on  Aug.  25,  the  INS  con- 
ducted a  news  conference  for  the  kick- 
off  of  Operation  Rio  Grande.  Accord- 
ing to  Selzer,  eight  people  showed  up 
with  signs  to  protest  the  new  govern- 
ment program.  A  number  of  INS  offi- 
cials on  bicycles  lined  up  in  front  of 
the  protesters,  blocking  their  view 
and  their  participation  in  the  news 
conference.  Later  in  the  day,  more 
than  60  people  participated  in  the 
prayer  vigil,  which  was  designed  to 
reflect  the  human  cost  of  the  new 
project,  says  Selzer. 

The  event  was  organized  by  Selzer 's 
employer,  the  Coalition  for  Justice, 
which  will  continue  to  observe  and 
record  alleged  abuses  by  INS  officials 
and  border  patrol  personnel.  "People  are 
still  crossing,"  Selzer  says.  "That's  just  a 
fact  that  will  continue  to  be  until  we 
look  at  illegal  immigration  as  the  much 
bigger  problem  that  it  really  is." 

— Christy  Risser 


CraiK  Bailey,  a  teacher  at  a  juvenile 
detention  facility  in  New  Castle,  Ind., 
happened  to  pick  up  a  copy  of  Doing  Life: 
He  fleet  ions  of  Men  and  Women  Serving 
Life  Sentences,  at  the  public  library.  The 
book,  by  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
Crime  and  .Justice  director  Howard  Zehr, 
shows  offenders  as  real  people  who 
despite  their  crimes — grow,  mature, 
learn,  repent,  and  carry  on  with  their 
lives  under  difficult  circumstances. 

Bailey  uses  the  book  in  a  life  skills 
course  for  15-  to  18-year-olds.  "The  words 
and  pictures  in  Doing  Life  have  an  enor- 
mous effect  and  speak  to  the  souls  of 
many  of  my  students,"  Bailey  says.  "I  can 
say  certain  things,  but  they  don't  carry 
much  weight  with  the  youth.  But  when 
they  hear  from  someone  who's  really  been 
there — who's  speaking  from  their  own 
experience— it  carries  weight." 

— Mennonite  Central  Committee 

Why  Franconia  Mennonites  forbade 
the  burial  of  the  dead  in  black  in  their 
rules  and  disciplines  circa  1918-1933  has 
to  do  with  the  era  around  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War  when  the  use  of  black  dye 
became  more  common.  According  to  John 
Ruth,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  at  first  the  use  of 
black  dye  was  somewhat  expensive  and 
associated  with  affluence — at  that  time  it 
was  stylish  rather  than  plain.  The  stark 
contrast  between  the  earlier  use  of  the 
solemn  white  shroud  and  the  modern  use 
of  stylish  clothing  was  doubly  shocking — 
both  the  type  and  the  color  of  the 
graveclothes  had  changed.  Therefore, 
burial  in  black  was  forbidden.  A 
visualization  of  this  older  scruple  can  be 
seen  among  the  strictest  of  the  Amish. 
The  "Nebraskers,"  as  they're  called,  have 
their  men's  suits  colored  either  lead-grey- 
bluish  or  brownish  rather  than  black. 
This  is  related  to  the  early  "undyed"  look. 
One  can  see  the  undyed  look  of  light 
colored  trousers  on  pre-Civil  War  photos 
of  men  from  Pennsylvania. 
— Blaine  Detwiler 

Mennonites  meeting  above  a  pub — 

it's  uncommon,  but  it  happens  in  London 
every  week.  A  congregation  of  about  40 
people,  Wood  Green  Mennonite  Church 
began  as  a  small  group  that  met  in  the 
London  (England)  Mennonite  Centre. 
When  the  number  grew  too  large  for  any 
of  the  meeting  rooms  at  the  Centre,  the 
group  searched  for  another  place  to  meet. 
"They  moved  a  couple  of  miles  away  from 
the  Centre  to  the  upstairs  of  an  Irish 
pub,"  says  Wayne  Miller,  a  former 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  worker  at 
the  Centre.  "The  pub  is  closed  on  Sunday, 
but  I  still  think  they're  probably  the  only 
Mennonite  church  in  the  world  that  meets 
above  a  pub." — Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
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Fifty-somethings'  and  'Gen  Xers'  successfully  live  together  in  Seattle 


Newton,  Kan.  (GCMC-MBM) — Arlo 
Kasper,  associate  professor  of  theater 
arts  at  Bethel  College,  North  Newton, 
Kan.,  had  been  investigating  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  sabbatical  leave  in  the  Seattle 
area  for  three  or  four  years.  He  had 
looked  into  educational  theater  and 
prison  work.  He  also  looked  into  Menno- 
nite  Voluntary  Service  (MVS)  in  Seattle. 

Kasper  ended  up  joining  the  Seattle 
MVS  unit  in  September  1996,  after  he 
and  the  unit  had  worked  out  the  partic- 
ulars of  what  would  be  a  different  kind 
of  service  experience  for  everyone  in- 
volved. 

"For  starters,  Arlo  was  looking  for  a 
10-month  sabbatical  experience.  He 
was  not  able  to  fit  the  classic  MVS 
model,  which  would  be  a  one-year  or 
two-year  assignment,"  says  Cole  Hull, 
Seattle  MVS  local  program  coordinator. 
"He  was  looking  for  something  that  he 
would  be  able  to  split  with  some  classes 
he  was  taking  at  the  Performance 
School  in  Seattle. 

"How  to  integrate  his  work  and 
study  was  a  bit  of  a  risk  just  to  see  if  it 
was  a  model  we  could  put  together.  It 
was  a  brand  new  placement  and  as- 
signment with  the  Northwest  Leader- 
ship Foundation  that  we  developed 
with  Arlo  in  mind,"  says  Hull. 

•  •  • 

Another  question  was  developing  a 
MVS  community  that  had  such  diversi- 
ty in  terms  of  age.  "We  had  seven  per- 
sons in  this  household  from  age  17  to 
almost  60.  That  experience  was  both 
profound  and,  by  all  accounts,  success- 
ful," says  Hull. 

Kasper  was  armed  with  construction 


Comfort  for  those  in  need.  Akron,  Pa. 
(MCO— Nada  (left)  and  Panta  Zuk  are 
shown  here  with  one  of  their  daughters, 
Olja.  They  were  formerly  a  comfortable 
middle-class  family  in  the  former  Yugo- 
slavia, but  they  lost  their  home  and  pos- 
sessions in  the  bombardment  of  Sarajevo 
several  years  ago.  As  refugees — occupying 
a  tiny  condemned  apartment  in  Bel- 
grade— they  used  a  Mennoriite  Central 
Committee  (MCC)  comforter  as  a  colorful 
sofa  cover  by  day  and  for  warmth  at  night. 

"More  than  a  half  million  refugees 
displaced  by  civil  war  are  still  unable 
to  return  home,"  says  Brenda  Wagn- 
er, MCC  constituency  ministries  di- 
rector. "These  refugees  are  hard 
pressed  to  make  a  living  in  precarious 
situations  and  a  difficult  economy." 


tools  and  a  truck  in  which  to  travel  to 
his  half-time  voluntary  job  with  the 
Northwest  Leadership  Foundation,  a 
community  development  agency  in  Seat- 
tle. He  began  working  and  settled  into  a 
basement  room  of  the  Seattle  MVS 
house  last  fall.  Thus  began  his  experi- 
ence in  living  in  community  with  five 
other  people. 

That  community  and  its  support  be- 
came especially  important  for  Kasper 
at  the  end  of  his  third  week  when  he 
fell  and  broke  his  right  arm.  "It  [the 
community]  was  very  important,  and  I 
certainly  relied  on  their  support  and 
patience,"  he  says. 

•  •  • 

Because  of  his  broken  arm,  Kasper's 
job  with  the  Foundation  became  more 
than  straight  house  repair  and  con- 
struction work.  "When  I  got  slowed 
down,  we  realized  that  some  more  ad- 
ministrative and  organizational  plan- 
ning had  to  be  done,"  he  says. 

Kasper  became  responsible  not  only 
for  doing  the  repairs,  but  also  for  col- 
lecting rent  and  working  with  the  ten- 
ants. There  were  other  challenges  in 
addition  to  his  evolving  job  description, 
such  as  living  in  such  a  diverse  commu- 
nity at  the  MVS  house.  "I'm  sure  that 
the  younger  ones  gave  me  some  slack 
in  terms  of  what  they  would  normally 
expect  in  a  household  of  MVSers, 
knowing  that  this  old  bag  is  probably 
more  set  in  his  ways.  And  vice  versa," 
he  says. 

Kasper's  past  service  with  a  Menno- 
nite  Central  Committee  (MCC)  refugee 
resettlement  housing  project  in  Ger- 
many during  his  college  years  and  his 


considerable  construction  skills  served 
him  well  in  his  work  in  Seattle  and  in 
communal  living.  "I've  been  wanting  to 
do  something  like  this  ever  since  those 
years  in  MCC,"  he  says. 

Kasper's  wife,  Kathryn,  associate 
professor  of  music  at  Bethel  College, 
joined  him  in  Seattle  for  the  last  four 
months  of  the  10-month  assignment. 

Kathryn,  also  on  sabbatical,  used 
part  of  her  time  to  write  grant  propos- 
als. She  was  also  an  associate  MVSer, 
says  Hull.  "She  was  a  member  of  the 
household  and  participated  in  a  lot  of 
the  community  chores  and  meals.  She 
did  everything  from  landscaping  our 
yard  and  planting  flowers  to  cleaning 
everything  in  sight." 

The  Kaspers  also  participated  in  the 
Seattle  Mennonite  Church,  says  Hull. 
"They  joined  the  choir,  and  Arlo  helped 
with  a  lot  of  worship  planning  and  inte- 
grating some  dramatic  elements  into 
the  worship  experience.  The  church 
didn't  want  to  see  them  go." 

•  •  • 

Back  in  North  Newton,  where  Arlo 
has  been  on  faculty  at  Bethel  College 
for  31  years  and  Kathryn  for  21,  the 
two  are  fully  re-engaged  in  the  life  of 
college,  community,  and  Bethel  College 
Mennonite  Church.  They  emphasize 
that  even  with  the  ups  and  downs  of 
their  sabbatical  experience  in  Seattle 
MVS,  they'd  do  it  again — no  question. 
"We'd  recommend  it  to  others,  too," 
says  Kathryn.  "Older  people  should  not 
feel  that  it  can't  work  to  live  with 
younger  people.  It  just  depends  on  the 
personalities  that  are  involved." 

— Cynthia  Snyder 
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A  symbol  of  compassion  for  the  'poorest  of  the  poor.'  Akron,  Pa.  (MCC) — Mother 
Teresa  (right)  and  John  A.  Lapp,  former  executive  director  of  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee (MCC),  celebrate  the  50th  anniversary  of  MCC's  India  program  in  1992.  Mother  Tere- 
sa was  the  guest  of  honor  at  the  event  in  Calcutta,  India. 

The  death  of  Mother  Teresa  on  Sept.  5  was  met  with  sadness  by  those  who  worked  with 
her  and  her  order,  the  Missionaries  of  Charity,  through  MCC.  "During  the  years,  MCC 
has  been  privileged  to  support  the  Missionaries  of  Charity  in  their  attending  to  the  needs 
of  the  poor  and  the  needy,"  says  Lapp  about  MCC's  relationship  with  the  nuns.  MCC  do- 
nates milk  and  wheat  to  Mother  Teresa's  Home  for  the  Destitute  and  Dying  Orphanage. 

Glen  Miller,  former  director  of  MCC  India,  crossed  paths  with  Mother  Teresa  on  a  reg- 
ular basis.  "When  talking  to  her,  one  quickly  became  aware  of  her  single-minded  pursuit 
of  causes  in  favor  of  the  poor,"  he  says.  "She  was  fearless  in  this  pursuit  and  willing  to 
take  on  the  high  and  mighty  of  the  world.  Her  compassion  seemed  to  have  no  limits." 


•  Writers  conference  to  be 
held.  A  time  for  U.S.  Menno- 
nite writers  to  get  together, 
the  Oct.  23-26  Mennonite 
writers  conference  at  Goshen 
(Ind.)  College  is  still  accepting 
registrations.  Denise  Lever- 
tov,  one  of  the  10  most-anthol- 
ogized living  poets  in  the  U.S., 
will  deliver  the  keynote  ad- 
dress. Three  of  the  best- 
known  current  Mennonite 
poets,  Jean  Janzen,  Fresno, 
Calif.,  Jeff  Gundy,  Bluffton, 
Ohio,  and  Julia  Kasdorf, 
Grantham,  Pa.,  will  read 
from  their  works.  Other 
events  include:  plenary  ses- 
sions featuring  papers  by 
Mennonite  writers,  a  banquet 
of  ethnic  Mennonite  foods, 
and  reading  circles  in  poetry, 
fiction,  and  drama. 

Papers  from  the  confer- 
ence will  be  published  in  an 
upcoming  edition  of  Menno- 
nite Quarterly  Review.  In 
addition,  Pinchpenny  Press 
of  Goshen  College  will  pub- 
lish an  anthology  of  writing 
by  conference  participants. 
Information  about  registra- 
tion is  available  from  Ervin 
Beck  at  219  535-7923. 

•  Scores  in  for  Softball 
tourney.  The  annual  Indi- 
ana Mennonite  Softball  tour- 
nament was  held  in  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.,  in  early  Sep- 
tember. Grace  Mennonite 
Church  of  Berlin,  Ohio,  de- 
feated Yellow  Creek  'A'  of 
Goshen,  Ind.,  to  win  the 
1997  men's  title.  North  Leo 
Mennonite  of  Leo,  Ind.,  de- 
feated Yellow  Creek  'B'  of 
Goshen  to  win  the  women's 
title. 

The  tourney,  which  sends 
all  profits  to  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  drew  64 
men's  and  13  women's  teams 
from  eight  states  and  Cana- 
da. Approximately  120  church- 
es were  represented. 

•  Computing  services  up- 
grade campus.  Six  Goshen 
(Ind.)  College  (GC)  students 
worked  over  the  summer 
with  the  supervision  of  the 
computing  services  staff  and 
wired  every  dorm  on 
Goshen's  campus  for  e-mail 
and  Internet  access.  In  three 
weeks,  they  installed  more 
than  600  network  connec- 
tions for  personal  computers, 
using  more  than  180,000  feet 
of  cable. 

•  Colorado  church  dedicat- 
ed. Peace  Mennonite  Com- 
munity Church,  Aurora, 
Colo.,  was  dedicated  on  Aug. 
24.  Peace  Mennonite,  with  a 
membership  of  111,  was 


founded  in  1986  and  is  dually 
affiliated  with  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church. 
The  church  was  built  in  part 
with  out-of-state  volunteer 
labor  and  considerable  help 
from  church  members.  Er- 
land  Waltner,  former  presi- 
dent of  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminary,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  spoke,  and  a  choir  from 
Denver-area  Mennonite 
churches  sang  at  the  event. 
Pastor  Leonard  Wiebe  and 
his  wife,  Joan,  were  honored 
for  their  church  planting 
leadership  over  the  past  11 
years. 


•  College  graduates  second 
class.  Seventeen  graduates 
received  certificates  from  the 
Meserete  Kristos  College, 
Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia,  in 
June.  The  graduating  mem- 
bers are  all  evangelists  or  pas- 
tors in  their  congregations, 
and  were  part  of  the  second 
graduating  class. 

According  to  Carl  Hansen, 
an  Eastern  Mennonite  Mis- 
sions worker  acting  as  dean 
during  the  school  year,  it 
would  be  more  efficient  to 
keep  the  students  in  school  for 
a  full  semester  of  study,  but 
they  are  needed  in  their  home 
communities.  Alternating  be- 


tween classroom  and  congre- 
gation helps  to  keep  leaders 
rooted  in  home  communities, 
says  Hansen. 

•  Computer  system  failure. 

E-mail  messages  sent  to  the 
Gospel  Herald  office  between 
Sept.  10-17  may  not  have 
been  received  due  to  a  com- 
puter network  failure.  Mes- 
sages can  be  re-sent  to  the  e- 
mail  address  printed  on  page 
4  of  this  issue. 

•  Missions  agency  on  Info- 
line.  Eastern  Mennonite  Mis- 
sions (EMM)  Salunga,  Pa., 
now  uses  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
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Newspaper's  Infoline  services  for 
a  weekly  five-minute  news  spot, 
highlighting  stories  from  around 
the  world.  To  access  EMM  news 
on  Infoline,  dial  717  291-8888, 
then  enter  the  code  9366. 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

Bill  Beck  and  Chris  Birky  were 
licensed  as  associate  pastors  at 
Hopewell  Mennonite  Church. 
Kouts,  Ind.,  on  Aug.  24. 

Jim  Gerber  was  installed  as 
overseer  for  Rexton  Menno- 
nite Church,  Naubinway, 
Mich.,  on  Sept.  7. 

Firman  Gingerich  was  installed 
as  pastoral  team  leader  at 
College  Mennonite  Church, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  on  Sept.  7. 

Brenda  Isaacs  began  as  full- 
time  interim  pastor  at  First 
Mennonite  Church,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  on  June  30. 

Gerald  K.  Sims  was  installed  and 
licensed  as  interim  pastor  at  Lo- 
cust Grove  Mennonite  Church, 
Burr  Oak,  Mich.,  on  Aug.  24. 

Andre  Gingerich  Stoner  was  or- 
dained at  Kern  Road  Menno- 
nite Church,  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  on  Sept.  7. 

Scot  Wilson  will  be  concluding 
his  ministry  at  West  Odessa 
Mennonite,  Lake  Odessa, 
Mich.,  on  Jan.  25,  1998. 

Howard  Habegger  ended  his 
ministry  at  Silverwood  Men- 
nonite Church,  Goshen,  Ind., 
on  Aug.  24. 

•  Coming  events: 

Virginia  relief  sale,  Sept.  27, 
Fisherville,  Va.  Events  at  the 
31st  annual  relief  sale  include 
food  sales,  a  hand-crafted  fur- 
niture auction,  and  a  quilt 
auction.  Over  100  donated 
quilts,  comforters,  wall  hang- 
ings, afghans,  and  crib  quilts 
will  be  sold.  Relief  sales,  orga- 
nized by  Mennonites  across 
North  America,  raise  funds 
for  needs  around  the  world. 
Contact:  540  434-4086. 

Michiana  MEDA  meeting,  Sept. 
28,  Greencroft  Senior  Center, 
Goshen,  Ind.  Peter  Wiebe  will 
provide  input  on  Mennonite 
Economic  Development  Asso- 
ciation's (MEDA)  Economic 
Solutions  at  the  first  1997-98 
Michiana  MEDA  meeting. 
Contact  219  537-4334. 

"Dealing  with  Anger,"  Oct.  7, 
Mount  Joy,  Pa.  Mary  Steffy,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  Mental 
Health  Association,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  will  speak  at  a  Business 
and  Professional  Women  dinner 
meeting.  Contact:  717  295-2333. 

Bazaar  and  quilt  auction,  Oct. 
17-18,  Toledo,  Ohio.  The  24th 
annual  bazaar  and  auction 
will  benefit  the  Sunshine 
Children's  Home  Auxiliary. 
Contact:  419  865-0251. 


Chicago  Mennonite  Learning 
Center  dedication,  Oct.  18, 
Chicago,  111.  Chicago  Menno- 
nite Learning  Center  (CMLC) 
will  dedicate  a  newly  re- 
modeled building.  CMLC  is  a 
kindergarten  through  grade 
eight  school  with  84  students. 
Contact:  773  735-9304. 

•  New  books: 

Women  Against  the  Good  War: 
Conscientious  Objection  and 
Gender  on  the  American  Home 
Front,  1941-1947  by  Rachel 
Waltner  Goossen.  The  story  of 
2,000  Mennonite,  Amish, 
Brethren,  and  Quaker  fami- 
lies who  identified  themselves 
as  conscientious  objectors  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  Available 
from  University  of  North  Car- 
olina Press,  800  848-6224. 

Anabaptist- Mennonites  Nation- 
wide USA:  Includes  Amish 
and  Brethren  in  Christ  by 
C.  Nelson  Hostetter.  A  hand- 
book summarizing  the  history 
and  practices  of  46  groups  of 
Anabaptist-Mennonites 
across  the  U.S.  Available  from 
Masthof  Press,  610  286-0258. 

•  New  resources: 

The  Forbidden  Book  produced  by 
the  Advocate  Group,  Jonathan 
Byrd's  Rare  Books  and  Bibles, 
and  New  Liberty  Videos.  A 
documentary  of  the  history  of 
Bible  preservation.  Contact: 
Mark  Miller,  800  690-1675. 

•  Job  openings: 

Co-director  for  Africa,  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee, 
Akron,  Pa.  Three-year,  full- 
time,  salaried  position  avail- 
able Dec.  1.  Applicants  should 
be  fluent  in  English,  have  so- 
cial, economic,  political,  and 
cultural  knowledge  of  Africa, 
and  be  willing  to  travel.  A 
bachelor's  degree  is  required 
and  overseas  experience  pre- 
ferred. Applications  due  Nov. 
1.  Contact:  Dwight  McFadden 
or  Sandra  Franklin,  717  859- 
1151. 

Country  representative,  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee, 
Dhaka,  Bangladesh.  Four-to- 
five-year  volunteer  commit- 
ment available  January  1998. 
Applicants  should  have  a  col- 
lege degree,  overseas  experi- 
ence in  project  and  personnel 
management,  leadership  skills, 
and  the  ability  to  relate  to  a 
wide  variety  of  people.  Applica- 
tions due  Dec.  1.  Contact: 
Dwight  McFadden  or  Sandra 
Franklin,  717  859-1151. 

Adult  health-acute  care  nursing 
teaching  position,  Goshen 
(Ind.)  College.  Qualifications 
include  graduate  degree  and 
teaching  experience.  Respon- 


sibilities include  teaching  ju- 
nior-level clinical  courses  and 
curriculum  development,  im- 
plementation, and  evaluation. 
Contact:  219  535-7503. 
Administrative  assistant,  Eastern 
Mennonite  Missions,  Salunga, 
Pa.  Overseas  department  re- 
sponsibilities include  schedul- 
ing, recruitment  and  correspon- 
dence with  mission  worker  can- 
didates, and  participation  in 
production  of  publicity  pieces. 
Overseas  experience  preferred. 
Contact:  717  898-2251. 

•  Change  of  address: 

Vincent  J.  Frey,  8156  Wildflower 
Lane,  Westerville,  OH  43081. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Central,  Archbold,  Ohio: 

Elaine  Zaerr. 
Kingview,  Scottdale,  Pa.: 

Barry  Guckes. 
Midway,  Columbiana,  Ohio: 

Jon  Trotter. 
Peace  Christian  Fellowship, 

North  Port,  Fla.:  Joe  and 

Sally  Hessnice  and  Brian  and 

Cheri  Siegrist. 
Portland,  Ore.:  Laura  Winnen. 
Rocky  Ford,  Colo.:  Robert 

Armstrong. 
Sharon,  Plain  City,  Ohio: 

Darryl  and  Missy  Snyder. 
Yellow  Creek,  Goshen,  Ind.: 

Benjamin  Householter. 
Zion,  York,  Pa.:  John  Evans, 

Travis  Harris,  and  Jimmy 

Sawor  II. 
Akron,  Pa.:  Michael  Pugh, 

Cindy  Pugh.  John  Stoner, 

Janet  Stoner,  and  Betty  Sum- 
mers. 

First,  Morton,  111.:  Gilbert 
Axley  and  Sue  Axley. 


BIRTHS 


Beyler,  Jenny  Snyder  and 
Richard,  Portland,  Ore., 
Katherine  Emma  Snyder 
(first  child),  July  24. 

Bontrager,  Cynthia  Yoder  and 
Gordon,  South  Bend,  Ind., 
Erin  Yoder  (second  child), 
Aug.  19. 

Bontrager,  Nancy  Sauder  and 
Greg,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  Jordan 
Carlos  (third  child),  born 
Sept.  4,  1996,  received  for 
adoption  Aug.  11,  1997. 

Brown,  Sandy  Wenhold  and  Ty- 
rone, Quakertown,  Pa.,  Jacob 
Andrew  (third  child),  Aug.  12. 

Cobb,  Jennifer  Schrock  and 
Adam,  Archbold,  Ohio,  Emma 
Mae  (first  child),  Aug.  23. 

Ehst,  Sandra  Martin  and  Brian, 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  Austin  Brian 
(first  child),  Aug.  8. 

Eshleman,  Cheryl  and  Daryl, 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  Matthew  (first 
child),  Aug:  31. 

Gingrich,  Elisabeth  Gallup, 
N.M.,  Corbin  Kennedy-Ja- 
vance  (first  child),  adopted 
July  25. 

Haynes,  Sandra  Stubblefield 
and  Jeffrey,  Johnstown,  Pa., 
Samantha  Lynn  (first  child), 
Aug.  28. 

Hargraves,  Pam  and  Mike, 
Denver,  Pa.,  Zachary  Michael 
(first  child),  Aug.  15. 

Horst,  Tami  Schaffter  and 
Nevin,  Dalton,  Ohio,  Nathan 
Andrew  (third  child),  Aug.  12. 

Iversen,  Tamara  Klingelsmith 
and  Tim,  Madison,  Wis., 
Robert  Gene  (first  child),  Aug. 
28. 

Kallmeyer,  Penny  Wilson  and 
Brad,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Ben- 
jamin Wilson  (second  child), 
Aug.  6. 


Immediate  openings  with  MDS 


Mennonite  Disaster  Service  (MDS)  has  immediate  openings  for 
volunteers  who  can  serve  two  to  six  months  at  its  disaster 
response  projects  in  Arkansas,  California  and  Michigan. 

Specific  jobs  include  roof  work  (some  as  high  as  two  and  one- 
half  stories),  construction  foremen,  general  construction  work- 
ers to  rebuild  and  repair  houses  and  cooks. 

Xhn°»^\  For  more  information  contact  Carla  Hunt  at 

(■  the  MDS  office. 

^H5y  Phone,  71 7-859-221 0:  fax.  71 7-859-3875 

^L-S^-7  or  write  P0  Box  500,  Akron  PA  1 7501  -0500 
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Kuepfer,  Tari  Schill  and  Norm, 
Atwood,  Ont.,  Nicholas  Ryan 
(third  child),  Aug.  20. 

Leavy,  Kristel  Musselman  and 
Michael,  Warminster,  Pa., 
Morgan  Elizabeth  (second 
child),  Aug.  9. 

Leichty,  Karen  Roth  and 
Garry,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa, 
Erika  Elsie  (third  child),  Aug. 
23. 

Litwiller,  Nelda  Rempel  and 
Larry,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Nicole 
Marie  (first  child),  Aug.  2. 

Oberdorf,  Nicole  and  Michael, 
Watsontown,  Pa.,  Gabrielle 
Nicole  (second  child),  Aug.  23. 

Pelton,  Joy  Martin  and 
Ethan,  Hagerstown,  Md., 
Anon  Juel  (first  child),  Aug. 
15. 

Reinford,  Joy  Good  and  Ran- 
dall, Sellersville,  Pa.,  Joshua 
Ray  (first  child),  Aug.  24. 

Smith,  Marie  Cuevas  and 
Lester,  Perkinston,  Miss., 
Sarah  Jean  (first  child),  Aug. 
22. 

Streeter,  Kathe  and  Will, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  Eric 
Thomas  (second  child),  Aug. 
19. 

Troyer,  Terri  Anne  Stern  and 
Ronald,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  So- 
phie Breanna  (first  child), 
Aug.  18. 

Zimmerman,  Christy  Andrews 
and  David,  Turbotville,  Pa., 
Sarah  Ann  (first  child),  Aug. 
19. 


MARRIAGES 


Brown-Walters:  Sheri  Brown, 
Listowel,  Ont.,  and  Anthony 
Walters,  Listowel,  Ont. 
(Riverdale),  Aug.  16,  by  Glenn 
Zehr  and  Ray  Erb. 

Conrad-Yoder:  Amy  Conrad, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  (Sugar 
Creek),  and  Brad  Yoder, 
Wayland,  Iowa  (Sugar 
Creek),  May  17,  by  Roger 
Farmer. 

Curtis-Mellinger:  Karen  Cur- 
tis, Lansdale,  Pa.  (Covenant 
Community  Fellowship),  and 
Paul  Mellinger,  Perkasie,  Pa. 
(Covenant  Community  Fel- 
lowship), Aug.  23,  by  A.  Ken- 
neth Curtis. 

Funk-Schlitz:  Jo  Funk,  Balti- 
more, Md.  (North  Balti- 
more), and  Paul  Schlitz  Jr., 
Baltimore,  Md.  (North  Balti- 
more), Aug.  23,  by  Grace 
Shenk  and  Frank  and  Eve- 
lyn Nice. 

Gavenda-Yordy:  Kurt  Gaven- 
da,  Maple  Rapids,  Mich.,  and 
Becky  Yordy,  Ashley,  Mich. 
(Bethel),  Aug.  16,  by  Joe  P. 
Pendleton. 

Gingerich-Wampole:  Cheri 
Anne  Gingerich,  Portland, 


Ore.  (Portland),  and  Christo- 
pher Wampole,  Green  Lane, 
Pa.  (Salford),  May  24,  by 
Ralph  Lind. 
Halterman-Rhodes:  Tracy 
Halterman,  Broadway,  Va. 
(Zion),  and  Philip  Rhodes, 
Broadway,  Va.  (Church  of 
the  Brethren),  July  19,  by 
Richard  Early  and  Paul 
Roth. 

Harnish-Rohrer:  Jennifer 
Harnish,  Strasburg,  Pa.  (Wil- 
low Street),  and  Dwight 
Rohrer,  Manheim,  Pa. 
(Neffsville),  Aug.  16,  by  Lin- 
ford  King. 

Herrfort-Lowe:  Jeffrey  Herr- 
fort,  Tavistock,  Ont.  (River- 
dale),  and  Beverly  Lowe,  Tavi- 
stock, Ont.  (Grace  United), 
Aug.  16,  by  Bob  Biggar. 

Kauff  man-Smith:  Sonya 
Kauffman,  Portland,  Ore. 
(Portland),  and  Matt  Smith, 
Goshen,  Ind.  (College),  Aug. 
16,  by  June  Alliman  Yoder. 

Kern-Wenger:  Shaun  Kern, 
Nappanee,  Ind.  (Yellow 
Creek),  and  Kari  Wenger, 
Goshen,  Ind.  (Yellow  Creek), 
Aug.  9,  by  Wesley  J.  Bon- 
treger. 

Litwiller-Salton:  Sheila 
Litwiller,  Webb,  Iowa  (Man- 
son),  and  Paul  Salton,  Webb, 
Iowa  (Lutheran),  Aug.  23,  by 
Curt  Kuhns  and  Luther 
Thoreson. 

Lopez-Nunemaker:  Francisco 
Lopez,  Warsaw,  Ind.,  and 
Wendi  Nunemaker,  Waka- 
rusa,  Ind.  (Holdeman),  Aug. 
16,  by  David  Heusinkveld. 

Martin-Nunemaker:  Joel 
Martin,  Goshen,  Ind.,  and 
Brooke  Nunemaker,  Go- 
shen, Ind.  (Holdeman),  Aug. 
9,  by  David  Heusinkveld. 

Streicher-Streicher:  Merton 
Streicher,  Millbank,  Ont. 
(Riverdale),  and  Laura 
Streicher,  Milverton,  Ont. 
(Riverdale),  Aug.  9,  by  Glenn 
Zehr. 

VanderMey-Younts:  Cassie 
VanderMey,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  and  Scott  Younts,  Con- 
stantine,  Mich.  (Locust 
Grove),  Aug.  23. 


DEATHS 


Crossgrove,  Florence,  80, 

Archbold,  Ohio.  Born:  Mar. 
28,  1917,  Archbold,  Ohio,  to 
Jacob  and  Edna  Wyse  Cross- 
grove.  Died:  Aug.  24,  1997, 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  of  pneumo- 
nia. Survivors — sisters: 
Mabel  Zehr,  Doris  Schla- 
bach,  Lueen  Fetterman.  Fu- 
neral: Aug.  28,  Central  Men- 
nonite  Church,  by  Randall 
Nafziger     and  Charles 


Gautsche.  Burial:  Eckley 
Cemetery. 
Detweiler,  Paul  F.,  64, 
Telford,  Pa.  Born:  Apr.  19, 
1933,  Souderton,  Pa.,  to 
Howard  A.  and  Lizzie  L. 
Freed  Detweiler.  Died:  Aug. 
27,  1997,  Telford,  Pa.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Louise  Delp 
Detweiler;  children:  Reita 
F.,  Kate  D.  Bush,  Philip, 
Christopher;  brother: 
Harold  F.;  4  grandchildren. 
Funeral:  Aug.  31,  St.  Luke's 
Lutheran  Church,  by 
William  Brand  and  Gerald 
Clemmer.  Burial:  Souderton 
Mennonite  Church  Ceme- 
tery. 

Garber,  Phyllis  Arlene 
Ramer,  63,  Goshen,  Ind. 
Born:  Sept.  4,  1933,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  to  Clifford  and  Mildred 
Wagner  Ramer.  Died:  Aug. 
20,  1997,  Elkhart,  Ind.  Sur- 
vivors— husband:  Marion  J. 
Garber;  children:  Pam  Hooley, 
Gary,  Chuck,  Greg;  brothers 
and  sisters:  Dale  and  Dennis 
Ramer,  Nila  Kauffman,  Alpha 
Mae  Mumaw,  Marilyn  Miller; 
12  grandchildren.  Funeral 
and  burial:  Aug.  23,  Yellow 
Creek  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Wesley  J.  Bontreger  and  Kent 
Miller. 

Horst,  Ruth  H.  Shultz,  85, 

New  Holland,  Pa.  Born:  Jan. 
12,  1912,  Strasburg,  Pa.,  to 
Witmer  J.  and  Annie  Weaver 
Shultz.  Died:  July  20,  1997, 
Lititz,  Pa.  Survivors — hus- 
band: Abram  S.  Horst;  chil- 
dren: Joyce  Kreider,  Reba 
Umble,  Clyde  W.,  J.  Nelson; 
18  grandchildren,  43  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Abram  S.  Horst  Jr.  (son). 
Funeral  and  burial:  July  24, 
New  Holland  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Clyde  G.  Kratz, 
Melvin  B.  Shultz,  and  Donald 
W.  Good. 

Hostetler,  Beulah  E.  Yoder, 
73,  Belleville,  Pa.  Born:  Aug. 
15,  1924,  Reedsville,  Pa.,  to 
Joseph  Y.  and  Nannie  E. 
Byler  Yoder.  Died:  Aug.  21, 
1997,  Lewistown,  Pa.  Sur- 
vivors— son:  Dale  L.;  brother 
and  sisters:  Thomas  E.  Yoder, 
Ella  Shirk,  Hannah  Has- 
singer;  2  grandchildren.  Pre- 
deceased by:  Joseph  M. 
Hostetler  (husband)  and 
Chester  L.  (son).  Funeral  and 
burial:  Aug.  24,  Allensville 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Philip 
Barr  and  Luke  Weaver. 

Puckett,  Mary  E.  Newland, 
87,  West  Liberty,  Ohio.  Born: 
Aug.  20,  1910,  Bellefontaine, 
Ohio,  to  Rufus  G.  and  Minnie 
O.  Focht  Newland.  Died:  Aug. 
25,  1997,  West  Liberty,  Ohio. 
Survivors — brother  and  sis- 
ters: Fred  W.  Newland,  Ure- 


tha  J.  Rupert,  Helen  L.  Burn- 
side.  Funeral:  Aug.  28,  Kauff- 
man Funeral  Home,  by  Randy 
Reminder.  Burial:  South 
Union  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 
Ramer,  Bonnie  L.,  14, 
Smithville,  Mo.  Born:  Nov.  15, 
1982,  Goshen,  Ind.,  to  Steve 
and  LuAnne  Gross  Ramer. 
Died:  Aug.  7,  1997,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  Survivors — parents; 
sister:  Chrystal.  Funeral: 
Aug.  12,  East  Goshen  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  David  B. 
Miller.  Burial:  Yellow  Creek 
Mennonite  Cemetery.  Memorial 
service:  Aug.  17,  Rainbow 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Frank 

G.  Ward. 

Shirk,  Peter  N.,  105,  East 
Earl,  Pa.  Born:  May  29, 
1892,  Caernarvon  Twp.,  Pa., 
to  John  G.  and  Annie 
Newswanger  Shirk.  Died: 
Aug.  12,  1997,  Ephrata,  Pa. 
Survivors — children:  Anna 
C,  Evelyn  Longenecker,  J. 
Raymond,  Paul  R.,  Walter 

H.  ,  Allen,  Warren  M.,  Frank 
E.,  James  H.,  Jay  H.;  31 
grandchildren,  53  great- 
grandchildren, 8  great- 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Johanna  S. 
Hoover  Shirk  (wife)  and  G. 
Ernest  (son).  Funeral:  Aug. 
15,  New  Holland  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Clyde  G.  Kratz 
and  Amos  H.  Sauder.  Burial: 
Weaverland  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Troyer,  Clarence,  90.  Enga- 
dine,  Mich.  Born:  Feb.  5, 
1907,  to  Calvin  and  Matilda 
Lambright  Troyer.  Died:  July 
9,  1997.  Survivors — children: 
Calvin,  John,  James,  Stanley, 
Kenneth,  Lois  Miller,  Esther 
Saum,  Janice  Wagner,  39 
grandchildren,  30  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by  Wavia  Troyer  (wife)  and 
David  (son).  Funeral  and 
burial;  July  13,  Wildwood 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Virgil 
Hershberger  and  James  Ger- 
ber. 

Yoder,  Jerry  T.,  85,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  to  Tobias  A.  and  Sarah 
Yoder  Yoder.  Died:  Aug.  6, 
1997,  Goshen,  Ind.,  of  a  heart 
attack.  Survivors — children: 
Edna  Mast,  Arlene  Wenger, 
Esther  Burkhart,  Orville  L.. 
Glenn  R.,  Wayne  D.,  Ervin  L., 
Jerry  T.  Jr.;  stepbrothers  and 
sisters:  Ralph  and  Clarence 
Yoder,  Edna  Miller,  Alta  Som- 
mers;  21  grandchildren,  15 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Anna  E.  Yoder 
(wife).  Funeral:  Aug  11,  North 
Goshen  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Art  Smoker  and  Jerry  Wit- 
trig.  Burial:  Elkhart  Prairie 
Cemetery. 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


Mennonites  and  the  media  (2): 

Remember  the  year  of  'The  Bulldog9 


Let's  get  this  straight  right  now,  he  said.  The 
man  I'm  tutoring  in  reading  made  it  very  clear; 
this  time  line  that  he  was  to  write  would  only 
include  his  good  memories. 

Fine,  I  said;  this  was  obviously  not  up  for 
discussion.  So  he  wrote  down  the  year  his  family 
bought  a  horse,  the  year  of  his  second  marriage, 
and  the  years  his  children  were  born.  Definitely 
not  to  be  included  in  the  time  line,  he  told  me 
firmly,  were  the  year  of  the  accident  that  dam- 
aged his  hearing  and  the  year  of  his  marriage  to 
the  woman  he  only  refers  to  as  "The  Bulldog." 

I  didn't  push  the  point.  It  reminded  me, 
however,  of  similar  comments  I've  heard  during 
Gospel  Herald  interviews.  "Please  don't  put  this 
in  your  article!"  and  "I'll  tell  you  how  it 
happened  if  it's  off  the  record." 

Beyond  the  valid  concerns  for  accuracy  and 
clarity,  there  sometimes  lies  a  fundamental 
issue  of  image.  The  whole  truth  is  often  not  the 
pretty  truth;  therefore,  we  think,  it's  not 
helpful,  necessary,  or  uplifting. 

So  why  do  Gospel  Herald  and  other  church 
publications  print  things  that  aren't  "uplifting"? 
Why  do  we  insist  on  printing  articles  that  show 
the  underside  of  Mennonite  life — the  scandals, 
the  diminishing  finances,  the  controversial 
issues  that  threaten  to  rip  us  in  two?  Why  do 
we  print  bad  news? 

The  question  is  not  always  one  of  self-pres- 
ervation or  pride  (though  sometimes  it  is). 
People  often  ask  it  in  pain  and  fear  about  the 
outcome  of  publishing  a  certain  item  and  out  of 
deep  concern  for  those  affected  by  the  news. 

The  answer,  though  it  doesn't  always  satisfy, 
is  that  both  our  Christian  and  journalistic 
commitments  call  us  to  truth.  Building  a  read- 
ership— or  a  community  of  faith,  for  that  mat- 
ter— on  sunny  half-truths  of  revisionist  memory 
is  to  build  on  a  fragile  foundation  indeed. 

Like  my  student,  we  all  remember  selective- 
ly: if  we  want  to  wallow  in  self-pity,  we  erase 
our  good  memories  and  hug  the  bad  ones  close. 
If  we  want  our  lives  to  be  paragons  of  happi- 
ness, we  remember  only  the  right  choices  and 
the  good  times.  We  remember  the  year  of  the 
horse  and  forget  the  year  of  "The  Bulldog." 

At  least  we  try.  But  just  as  repressed  per- 
sonal memories  often  come  to  life  in  nightmares 


or  consume  our  subconsciousness,  so  silenced 
church  ones  rupture  in  horrifying  forms.  Ru- 
mors leap  into  flame,  misinformation  breeds 
suspicion,  and  what  we  silently  vowed  we 
wouldn't  talk  about  festers  and  oozes  until, 
ultimately,  it  can't  be  ignored. 

If  we  follow  our  mandate  to  "lead  in  analysis 
and  discussion  of  the  decisions  and  issues 
facing  the  church,"  Gospel  Herald  won't  allow 
us  to  conveniently  forget.  Indeed,  the  magazine 
aims  to  inform  not  only  present  members  of  the 
church  but  future  ones  as  well.  Gospel  Herald 
will  serve  as  a  time  line  for  the  Mennonite 
Church.  Future  historians  will  read  it  to  find 
out  who  we  were  in  1997,  when  ink  and  paper 
are  all  that  remain  for  them  to  study. 

It  won't  be  a  uniformly  glowing  report.  Sure, 
those  historians  will  have  a  record  of  our  ac- 
complishments in  mission  and  relief  work,  our 
disciplines  and  commitments  to  our  faith,  our 
admonitions  to  each  other,  and  our  efforts 
toward  both  deeper  spirituality  and  just  ac- 
tions. But  they  will  also  find  a  chronicle  of  our 
angry  words  and  embittered  letters,  our  fail- 
ures and  our  sins.  They'll  learn  that  we  were 
humans  struggling  to  live  Christlike  lives,  and 
they'll  learn  that  the  distance  between  us  and 
our  Savior  was  often  immeasurable. 

We  could  give  our  descendants  the  an- 
notated version.  In  fact,  we  at  Gospel 
Herald  often  struggle  with  a  desire  to  do 
just  that,  and  we  probably  are  guilty  of  over- 
looking certain  news  because  it  makes  the  church 
look  ugly  or  because  it's  just  too  uncomfortable  to 
print.  We  try,  however,  to  give  an  accurate  por- 
trait of  our  church — and  not  because  we're  trying 
to  rub  our  faces  in  our  failures  or  because  we 
want  to  smear  any  person  or  institution. 

We  try  because  we  know  how  ultimately 
damaging  forgetfulness  can  be — and  because 
we  think  that  denying  our  failures  is  failing  to 
be  honest,  to  be  accountable,  and  to  move 
toward  truth.  We  try  because  we  believe  that  a 
forgetful  institution  repeats  its  mistakes,  gains 
false  assurance,  and  loses  credibility. 

We  try  because,  in  the  middle  of  its  pain,  the 
year  of  "The  Bulldog"  has  as  much  to  teach  us 
as  the  year  of  the  horse. — vsw 
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Faithful  touch  says  no 
to  the  powers  of  evil 

Good  touch  holds  no  magic.  But  touches 
of  faith,  like  that  of  the  woman  who 
reached  for  Jesus* garment,  challenges 
powers  that  humiliate  and  violate. 


My  cat  is  teaching  me  lessons  about  touch. 
This  beast  had  already  been  shuttled 
through  several  homes  and  once  again 
was  in  search  of  a  safe  place  to  stay  when  my 
\  husband  and  I  adopted  her.  My  pre-ownership 
i  dreams  were  of  a  loving,  cuddly  animal  who 
would  sit  on  my  lap,  purring,  while  I  read 
The  power  and  dangers  of  touch  have  become  visible       weighty  books  throughout  long  winter  evenings. 
throughout  our  society  in  the  past  decade.  In  the  face         The  reality  has  been  something  different.  Piela 
of  so  much  abuse  and  so  much  confusion,  many  of  us      likes  to  be  on  her  own;  the  closest  she  will  get  to 
refrain  from  touching.  Good  touch  is  respectful  of  me  is  sitting  beside  me  on  the  couch.  She  does 

each  one's  need,  and  it  can  bring  about  wholeness.  }ove  to  have  her  head  scratched,  and  she  will 

purr  and  preen  when  I  brush  her  back.  But  her 

  reactions  are  immediate  and  violent  when  I  try 

a  t  o/->  tat  tutc  rocrrp  to  tickle  her  tummy  or  pick  her  up,  and  I  have 

ALiOU  ll\  1  tilij  ioo  Uhi  nil  ii  -i  c 

  teeth  and  claw  scars  on  my  hands  as  evidence  01 

her  feelings.  My  cat  knows  that  there  is  good 

And,  finally  (3):  touch  and  bad  touch,  and  she  knows  how  to  ask 

Samson  knew  God  better  for  the  one  and  protect  herself  against  the  other. 

in  death  than  in  life  6        In  a  much  more  serious  way,  the  power  and 

the  danger  of  touch  have  become  visible 

Hockman-Wert  named  editor  throughout  our  society  in  the  past  decade.  Its 

of  new  women's  magazine  9     danger  is  obvious  in  the  news  of  military  offi- 
cers accused  of  sexual  misconduct  against 

MCC  aids  Cuba  enlisted  persons  under  their  command. 

in  spite  of  U.S.  embargo  10        In  addition,  most  of  us  have  by  now  learned 


by 

Nancy 
Heisey 


The  trouble 
with  the 
English  word 
'believe'  is 
that  it  im- 
plies ac- 
cepting a  list 
of  intellectual 
propositions. 
But  Jesus 
wasn't  asking 
Jairus  to 
believe  any- 
thing; he  was 
asking  him  to 
walk  right 
into  the 
middle  of 
what  was 
hard  and 
hurtful  and 
scary,  and 
to  touch. 


that  a  friend  experienced  sexual  abuse  as 
a  child,  or  we  know  of  a  family  caught  in 
the  tangled  pain  of  having  one  of  its 
members  accused  of  improper  sexual 
behavior.  Many  more  of  us  than  we  would 
ever  want  to  count  have  our  own,  perhaps 
untold,  experiences  of  having  someone 
touch  us  in  violating  ways. 

Yet  we  also  know  that  touch  has  great 
power  for  good,  and  its  loss  can  devastate. 
Many  adults  and  children  suffer  from  lack 
of  touch,  and  the  wounds  from  lack  of  touch 
are  often  permanent.  Irreplaceable  bonding 
occurs  between  mothers  and  children  in  the 
first  few  hours  after  birth,  and  touch 
remains  important  throughout  our  lives. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  so  much  abuse  and  so 
much  confusion,  many  of  us  refrain  from 
touching.  Not  long  ago  a  friend  put  his 
hand  on  my  shoulder,  then  pulled  it  away 
quickly  as  if  he  had  been  burned, 
mumbling,  "I'm  sorry  if  I  offended  you." 
With  everything  I've  learned  in  the  past 
five  years,  I  didn't  know  how  to  respond. 

The  problem  of  touch  is  an  ancient  one, 
as  can  be  seen  in  two  stories  in  Mark  5. 
First,  a  bleeding  woman  touched  Jesus  as 
she  sought  healing  from  her  sickness,  and 
second,  Jesus  touched  Jairus'  daughter  and 
raised  her  from  the  dead.  Mark's  stories  are 
composed  of  sets  of  two  things:  two  women, 
two  touches,  two  worlds  of  exclusion  over- 
turned, and  two  places  where  faith  and 
touch  are  brought  together. 

When  the  woman  *eligious 
touched  Jesus. 

emed 

every  step  for  a  Jewish  woman  in  Jesus' 
time.  The  law  sounds  crude  and  harsh,  but 
comes  straight  from  Leviticus  15:  "If  a 
woman  has  a  discharge  of  blood  for  many 
days,  not  at  the  time  of  menstruation,  or  if 
she  has  a  discharge  longer  than  the  time 
of  menstruation,  all  the  days  of  the 
discharge  she  shall  continue  in  unclean- 
ness."  Anyone  who  touched  either  the 
menstruating  woman  or  anything  she  had 
touched  was  unclean. 

We  don't  know  how  closely  people  in  real 
life  followed  such  laws,  but  in  any  case,  it 
was  astounding  when  this  woman  decided 
to  try  to  touch  Jesus.  She  knew  about  his 
reputation  as  a  healer,  she  wanted  access  to 
his  healing  power  without  making  him 
aware  that  he  had  become  ritually  impure, 


and  she  didn't  want  to  get  herself  in  trouble. 
So  she  decided  to  sneak  up  behind  him  and 
quickly  touch  his  cloak  in  faith  that  even 
that  much  contact  would  heal  her  illness. 

Even  in  the  middle  of  a  thick  crowd, 
Jesus  knew  that  someone  had  touched 
him.  Just  as  the  woman  knew  instantly 
that  her  hemorrhage  was  healed,  Jesus 
knew  that  healing  power  had  flowed  from 
him  to  another  person. 

When  Jesus 
touched  Jairus '  the  story  is 
daughter. 

referred  to  only  as  Jairus'  daughter.  Jai- 
rus, the  leader  of  the  synagogue,  despite 
his  authority  and  religious  position, 
couldn't  help  his  daughter  when  she  was 
lying  at  death's  door. 

In  case  we  might  miss  the  connection  be- 
tween this  story  and  the  previous  one, 
Mark  tells  us  that  the  woman  was  sick  for 
12  years  and  the  girl  who  was  deathly  ill 
was  12  years  old.  The  first  touch  is  the 
bold  but  threatening  touch  of  the  woman 
who  reached  out  for  Jesus'  cloak,  and  the 
second  is  the  compassionate  touch  of  Je- 
sus, who  took  the  girl  by  the  hand  and 
called  her  to  get  up. 

Both  of  these  touches  had  a  fair  chance 
of  being  seen  as  bad,  in  light  of  the  best 
thinking  of  the  time  when  the  story  took 
place.  The  woman's  touch  should  have 
been  bad,  because  she  was  seen  as  impure. 

Even  worse,  when  she  reached  out  to 
Jesus,  she  knew  people  would  assume  that 
he  was  also  unclean,  whatever  good  might 
come  to  her  from  it. 

Jesus'  touch  too  had  problems;  first  of 
all,  in  status  he  was  quite  a  bit  below  the 
level  of  the  people  who  had  called  him  to 
their  home  out  of  fear  for  their  daughter. 
At  the  end,  he  was  flying  in  the  face  of 
what  everyone  at  Jairus'  home  knew  had 
happened.  They  wanted  him  to  stay  away; 
the  girl  had  died,  they  said. 

Everyone  but  Jesus  seemed  to  want  him 
to  just  forget  the  whole  thing;  they  wanted 
him  to  get  on  with  what  he  had  been  on  his 
way  to  do  when  Jairus  interrupted  him. 

Mark  wants  us  to  see  that  both  the 
woman's  touch  and  Jesus'  touch  were  not 
bad,  but  good.  He  builds  another  couplet  into 
these  stories:  we  hear  of  two  worlds  of  defeat 
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and  exclusion  overturned  and  of  two  communities 
of  hope  expanded. 

Despite  her  years  of  illness  and  exclusion,  the 
woman  who  touched  Jesus  sensed  her  own 
strength.  She  acted;  she  didn't  just  sit  and  wait. 
She  tried,  over  and  over,  to  get  help  from  trained 
physicians.  Finally,  despite  the  great  risk,  she 
took  the  initiative  to  touch  Jesus,  the  healer. 

But  would  her  ostracism  from  the  community 
be  healed?  The  story  lets  us  wonder  whether  she 
would  be  reinstated  among  the  family  of  God.  In 
the  law,  a  woman  whose  legally  impure  hemor- 
rhage ceased  needed  to  wait  a  week  and  make 
sacrifices  before  she  was  considered  cured.  But 
Jesus,  the  itinerant  healer,  went  beyond  the  law. 

The  woman  returned  to  wholeness  because 
she  reached  out  to  touch  Jesus.  It  is  interesting 
that  Jesus  calls  the  woman  "daughter";  by 
using  that  title,  he  restored  her  to  the  world  of 
community  from  which  her  12-year  illness  had 
kept  her  in  a  kind  of  social  death.  For  her,  the 
world  of  exclusion  was  defeated. 

Jesus'  touch  was  good  too;  despite  the 
unbelief  of  Jairus'  family  and  the  mockery  of 
the  mourners,  he  acted;  he  took  the  girl's  hand 
and  told  her  to  get  up.  Immediately  she  got  up 
and  began  to  walk.  The  finality  of  death  for 
Jairus'  daughter  was  overthrown. 

The  places  where  faith  and  touch  are  brought 
together  may  be  the  most  important  set  of  twos 
in  these  stories.  The  first  one  occurred  when 
the  woman  told  Jesus  what  had  happened  to 
her.  He  said,  "Your  faith  has  made  you  well." 

Where  is  faith  in  the  other  story?  When 
people  came  from  Jairus'  house  to  tell  him  not 
to  bother  Jesus  any  more  because  Jairus' 
daughter  was  dead,  Jesus  overheard  them.  He 
responded:  "Do  not  fear,  only  believe." 

That's  the  way  we  have  to  put  it  in  English. 


We  have  a  noun,  "faith,"  for  the  thing  that  the 
woman  had,  and  a  verb,  "believe,"  for  the  way 
Jesus  told  Jairus  to  act.  In  Jesus'  language  and 
Mark's  language,  those  two  words  are  the 
same.  What  Jesus  said  to  Jairus,  then,  was, 
"Do  not  fear,  only  faith."  The  trouble  with  the 
English  word  "believe"  is  that  it  implies 
accepting  a  list  of  intellectual  propositions.  But 


(continued 
on  page  4) 


An  interesting  body 

I  have  an  interesting  body. 

In  a  mall  older  folks  sneak  glances 

when  I'm  not  looking. 

They  work  so  hard  to  be  respectful 

and  get  their  peeks  in  too. 

But  two-year-olds,  they  know  how  to  look  at  me. 

They  linger  as  they  go  by,  maybe  even  stop, 

gazing  at  my  three-wheeled  wheelchair, 

my  bent  feet  and  legs  stacked  like  firewood. 

They  check  out  my  hands  and  arms. 

Eventually  they  get  to  my  eyes. 

Sometimes  they  have  a  parent  tugging  at  them. 

Only  two-year-olds  get  to  the  eyes 

that  go  with  this  interesting  body. 

When  our  eyes  meet 

they  gaze  at  me  like  God. 

— Rich  Foss 
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(continued      Jesus  wasn't  asking  Jairus  to  believe  in  any- 
from  page  3)  thing — not  in  himself,  not  in  his  healing  power, 
not  in  the  idea  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
Jesus  was  asking  Jairus  to  do  what  he  would  do 
and  what  the  woman  had  done— to  walk  right 
into  the  middle  of  what  was  hard  and  hurtful 
and  scary,  and  to  touch.  Jesus  walked  past  the 
wailing  mourners  and  the  guests  who  laughed  at 
him,  into  a  room  where  a  dead  person  lay,  and 
he  touched  her.  Jesus'  touch  was  the  touch  of 
faith,  just  as  the  woman's  touch  was. 

So  if  faith  can  function  as  an  action,  how  can 
we  figure  out  what  faithful  touch  is  in  our  own 
time  and  place?  One  example  can  be  found  in  the 
presence  of  Christians  in  the  health  professions 
in  India.  Christians  in  India  make  up  only  about 
3  percent  of  the  population.  Yet  Christians  make 
up  more  than  half  of  the  nurses,  doctors,  and 
other  health  professionals  there.  Why?  Indian 
culture  has  a  strong  base  in  caste — that  is,  in 
divisions  between  groups  of  people  with  different 
economic  and  social  levels.  Caste  is  exhibited 
through  caution  about  touching  others,  since  it  is 
seen  as  harmful  to  touch  those  of  another  caste — 
especially  one  lower  than  your  own. 

But  Christians  have  been  willing  to  be  trained 
to  care  for  those  in  physical  need,  whoever  they 
are,  with  the  services  which  require  touching — 
taking  blood  pressure,  bathing,  bandaging, 
doing  surgery.  This  is  faithful  touch,  because  it 
upends  the  systems  that  keep  people  enslaved 
and  brings  wholeness  to  those  who  are  broken. 

Faithful  touch  is  also  present  when  some- 
one who  is  ill,  in  body  or  in  spirit,  calls  for 
sisters  and  brothers  and  pastoral  care- 
givers to  pray  and  to  lay  hands  on  him  or  her. 
Faithful  touch  for  some  of  our  brothers  and 
sisters  with  Christian  Peacemaker  Teams  has 
meant  putting  their  bodies  in  front  of  bulldoz- 
ers trying  to  tear  down  Palestinian  houses. 

Good  touch  holds  no  magic.  Rather,  like  the 
touch  of  the  woman  who  reached  out  for  Jesus, 
and  like  the  touch  of  Jesus  who  held  out  his  hand 
to  the  girl,  touches  of  faith  represent  concrete 
actions  we  can  take  which  face  our  fears  and  say 
no  to  the  powers  of  evil  which  would  dominate  us. 

Faithful  touch  leads  to  wholeness.  It  chal- 
lenges powers  that  humiliate  and  violate,  is 
respectful  of  each  one's  need,  and  is  offered  in  a 
way  that  strengthens  the  communities  of  love 
and  of  justice  to  which  we  have  been  called. 

Nancy  Heisey,  Barto,  Pa.,  is  a  doctoral  student  in 
Bible  and  early  Christian  studies  at  Temple  Uni- 
versity. This  article  is  adapted  from  a  sermon  she 
preached  at  Akron  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church. 


The  commandment  of  the  Lord 
is  clear,  enlightening  the 
eyes;  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is 
pure,  enduring  forever;  the 
ordinances  of  the  Lord  are  true 
and  righteous  altogether. 

—Psalm  19:8-9 
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READERS  SAY 


I read  with  great  interest  the  letter 
from  the  Goshen  Mennonite  Minis- 
terial Council  which  appeared  in 
the  Aug.  26  "Readers  Say"  section  of 
Gospel  Herald.  I  was  extremely  dis- 
appointed, however,  in  the  council's 
inaccurate  portrayal  of  U.S.  history. 
The  council  stated  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Native  Americans,  "each  of 
us  can  trace  an  ancestor  who  was  an 
immigrant."  As  a  descendant  of  slaves, 
I  take  offense  at  this  statement  be- 
cause it  ignores  the  existence  of  1 1  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  population. 

We  in  the  U.S.  often  want  to  forget 
our  past  and  pretend  that  the  evil  of 
slavery  and  its  legacy  of  racism  do  not 
exist.  If  the  council  is  truly  concerned 
about  building  bridges  across  racial 
and  ethnic  lines,  then  it  must  have  a 
proper  and  accurate  understanding  of 
U.S.  history. 

Webster's  dictionary  defines  an 
immigrant  as  "one  who  leaves  one 
country  to  settle  in  another."  My  an- 
cestors were  brought  to  this  country  by 
force  in  chains.  I  have  no  immigrant 
stories  to  tell,  neither  do  I  know  which 
African  country  or  people  group  I  de- 
scend from.  This  I  do  know:  my  ances- 
tors came  to  this  country  against  their 
will,  not  as  immigrants. 

I  believe  the  council  meant  no  harm, 
but  history  is  full  of  people  with  good 
intentions  who  ended  up  doing  more 
harm  than  good.  I  urge  the  council  to 
continue  to  seek  biblical  ways  of 
seeking  justice,  showing  hospitality, 
and  displaying  respect  for  all  of  God's 
children. 

Daniel  B.  Grimes 
Goshen,  Ind. 

I commend  you  for  running  the  lead 
article  From  Seekers  to  Saints, 
Members  to  Ministers  by  Dennis 
Gingerich  (Sept.  9).  The  10  lessons  of 
church  planting  contain  a  lot  of  good 
common  sense  as  well  as  sound  Ana- 
baptist theology.  The  spirit  in  which 
Dennis  shares  also  bears  witness  to  the 
qualities  of  humility  and  grace  that  lend 
themselves  well  to  effective  leadership. 

What  particularly  caught  my  atten- 
tion is  how  essential  it  is  to  give  high 
priority  to  building  relationships, 
putting  numerical  goals  on  the  back 
burner.  Being  intentional  about  utiliz- 
ing the  spiritual  gifts  of  members 
highlights  the  significance  of  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  building  the 
church.  While  recognizing  that  it  is 


God  who  builds  the  church,  Dennis 
appropriately  notes  that  growth  is 
possible  only  when  members  cooperate 
by  pouring  their  energy,  time,  and  gifts 
into  the  work. 

In  this  day  of  multimillion-dollar 
constructions  of  state-of-the-art  meeting- 
houses, it  is  refreshing  to  be  reminded 
that  the  church  is  people,  not  a  building. 
I  pray  that  Cape  Christian  Fellowship's 
stance  of  seeing  a  building  only  as  a 
servant  will  remain  at  the  forefront  as 
they  plan  for  their  own  building. 

Thanks  to  Dennis  for  his  provocative 
and  stimulating  article  that  calls  us  to 
cooperate  with  the  movement  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  extending  the  witness  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

Glen  A.  Roth 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

I question  how  much  gospel  is  in  the 
Gospel  Herald.  I  just  completed 
reading  the  three  pages  of  letters  in 
a  recent  "Readers  Say"  section,  and  I 
noticed  the  absence  of  any  concern  for 
the  moral  climate  of  the  church  or  any 
spiritual  growth  within  the  church.  Is 
that  no  concern  of  Christians  anymore? 
In  the  past  20  years,  there  has  been  a 
steady  decline  in  what  we  want  to  be- 
lieve, which  concerns  me  very  much. 
When  we  get  into  a  sticky  situation,  we 
just  say  the  Bible  is  "not  very  clear" 
about  this  matter  when  the  Bible  is 
very  clear  about  that  matter.  The  fault 
is  not  in  the  Bible  but  in  the  change 
that  is  taking  place  in  us. 

Our  concern  has  gone  to  the  animals 

Pontius'  Puddle 
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with  no  concern  for  the  lost  in  the 
world.  Our  real  problem  is  those  who 
want  to  live  in  an  evil  style  that  is 
condemned  in  the  Bible.  When  we  look 
at  sin  and  try  to  make  excuses  for  those 
who  are  committing  it,  we  are  just  as 
lost  as  those  who  committing  the  sin. 

May  God  help  us  to  be  more  con- 
cerned about  the  condition  of  men's 
souls  than  the  desires  of  their  minds. 
Life  is  truly  short,  and  we  don't  have 
enough  time  to  waste  in  foolish  dis- 
cussions on  what  is  sin  and  what  is 
not.  The  Bible  is  very  clear  even  to  the 
unlearned  in  the  Word  of  God. 

Clayton  Yoder 

Sun  City,  Ariz. 

The  Mennonite  Church,  in  the  past, 
has  always  been  one  that  I  looked 
to  for  guidance  and  inspiration 
and  one  that  confirmed  my  biblical 
convictions.  I  always  thought  it  to  be  a 
church  that  conformed  closest  to  biblical 
teaching.  Needless  to  say,  I  have  been 
somewhat  disillusioned  over  the  years. 
Sometimes  I  have  to  wonder,  "What 
makes  one  a  Mennonite?"  In  my  Bible 
doctrine  class  as  a  senior  in  high  school, 
I  learned  what  the  seven  doctrines  of 
the  Mennonite  Church  were.  Can  any- 
one recall?  How  does  one  conclude  that 
an  issue  that  was  once  considered  a 
doctrine  is  no  longer  applicable? 

The  area  of  music  is  a  concern  to  me. 
Praise  songs  are  an  uplifting  experience, 
but  should  they  be  used  at  the  expense 
of  the  rich  hymns  that  are  found  in  our 
songbooks?  What  can  replace  the 
beautiful  four-part  a  cappella  singing  — 
music  that  has  been  almost  exclusively 
Mennonite?  I  know  of  non-Mennonites 
who  were  absolutely  awestruck  by  the 
four-part  singing  with  no  accompani- 
ment. Praise  songs  and  choruses  have 
their  place,  but  I  believe  there  could  be 
more  of  a  balance. 

Having  been  a  member  of  the  church 
for  35  years,  I  have  seen  many  changes. 
I  am  very  resistant  to  change.  Change 
can  be  beneficial  and  refreshing,  but  I 
have  to  wonder  what  is  to  go  next  and 
what  we  will  have  left. 
Dave  Umble 
West  Chester,  Pa. 

Thank  you  for  publishing  Angela 
Lehman-Rios'  excellent  poem, 
(Midnight  Psalm,  Aug.  5).  It  was 
beautiful  and  a  true  encouragement. 
Vicki  Markley-Sairs 
Mobile,  Ala. 
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And,  finally  (3): 

Samson  knew  God  better 
in  death  than  in  life 


Samson  precedes  Hercules  and  Paul 
Bunyan  as  a  larger-than-life  hero.  Sam- 
son's death,  however,  is  marked  by 
prayer,  acceptance,  and  God's  grace. 

by  Willard  E.  Roth 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Finally,  after  she  nagged  him  with  her 
words  day  after  day,  and  pestered  him, 
he  was  tired  to  death.  So  he  told  her  his 
whole  secret  and  said  to  her,  "A  razor 
has  never  come  upon  my  head;  for  I  have  been  a 
nazirite  to  God  from  my  mother's  womb.  If  my 
head  were  shaved,  then  my  strength  would  leave 
me;  I  would  become  weak  and  be  like  anyone 
else." — Judges  16:16-17 

From  the  first  time  my  mother  read  me  the 
story  of  Delilah  and  Samson,  I  was  intrigued. 
Although  the  children's  storybook  toned  down 
the  biblical  record,  enough  got  through  to  make 
this  Iowa  preschooler  ask  questions.  After  six 
decades  of  Christian  nurture,  some  puzzles 
remain,  including  this  one:  in  light  of  several 
sordid  incidents  from  Samson's  love  life  re- 
counted in  the  book  of  Judges — not  to  mention 
an  obviously  violent  temperament — how  does 
Samson  make  the  faith  honor  roll  in  Hebrews 
11? 

For  20  years  Samson  carried  the  title  of 
"judge" — the  one  in  whom  God's  administration 
of  Israel  was  realized  after  settlement  in  Ca- 
naan. He  was  the  last  to  carry  the  title,  and  his 
judgeship  lasted  only  half  the  term  of  his  prede- 
cessors. 

Like  all  names  in  the  ancient  world,  Sam- 
son's name  had  meaning.  On  the  streets  of 
Gaza  he  would  have  been  called  "Sunny  Boy." 
Born  near  Beth-shemesh  (meaning  "House  of 
the  Sun"),  "Sun's  Man,"  or  Samson,  was  a 
promised  child  of  a  longtime  barren  woman 
known  only  as  Menoah's  wife.  In  the  biblical 
tradition  of  Sarah,  Rebekah,  and  Rachel  before 
her  and  of  Hannah  and  Elizabeth  after  her,  she 
was  a  post-menopausal  mother. 

Samson  predates  Hercules  and  Paul  Bunyan 
as  a  larger-than-life  hero  of  unbelievable 
strength.  In  ancient  art,  the  sun's  rays  are 
shown  as  flowing  locks  of  hair  symbolizing  life- 


giving  power.  Similarly  Samson's  hair  symbol- 
ized his  power. 

Finally,  Samson  confided  in  his  love.  Midway 
through  the  famous  episode  come  these  enticing 
lines:  "Finally,  after  she  had  nagged  him  with 
her  words  day  after  day,  and  pestered  him,  he 
was  tired  to  death.  So  he  told  her  his  whole 
secret"  (Judges  16:16-17a). 

Delilah  nagged  and  pestered.  Samson  was 
vexed  and  became  sad.  She  pressed  him  hard 
and  pressured.  He  was  exasperated  to  the  point 
of  death.  She  tormented  and  troubled  him.  Fi- 
nally, Samson  spilled  the  beans.  "Delilah,"  he 
blurted,  "my  secret  is  my  hair.  Cut  it  off  and 
I'm  done  for." 

Samson  was  a  slave  to  physical  passion,  a 
sensual  dupe.  Following  a  familiar  theme  dear 
to  the  wisdom  of  Israel,  the  story  alludes  to  how 
erotic  adventures  with  foreign  women  brought 
Samson  down  along  the  road  of  shame,  decep- 
tion, and  death.  Samson  appears  to  have  been  a 
slow  learner  as  he  moved  from  the  woman  of 
Timnah,  to  his  almost- wife,  to  the  harlot  of 
Gaza,  to  Delilah — the  only  woman  he  really 
loved,  according  to  the  record. 

Why  was  Delilah  out  to  get  the  man  who 
really  loved  her?  She  succumbed  to  the  age-old 
temptation  to  exchange  sex  for  money.  Des- 
perate to  know  Samson's  magic,  the  five  ruling 
princes  of  Philistia's  main  cities  tempted  Deli- 
lah with  an  outlandish  bribe — 1,100  silver 
shekels  from  each  of  the  feudal  lords.  Com- 
pared with  other  scriptural  exchanges,  the  sum 
appears  ridiculous.  Abraham  paid  400  shekels 
for  a  family  burial  plot  (Genesis  23);  David 
bought  a  threshing  floor  for  50  (2  Samuel  24); 
Jeremiah  got  a  field  from  a  cousin  for  17  (Jere- 
miah 32);  and  Judas'  reward  for  kissing  Jesus 
was  30  (Matthew  27). 

Three  times  Delilah  asked  Samson  the  se- 
cret of  his  life.  Three  times  he  contrived  a 
plausible  defenseless  barrier:  to  be  tied 
with  seven  fresh  bowstrings  still  tough  from 
natural  sap;  to  be  tied  with  two  new  ropes 
never  before  used;  and  to  be  tightly  woven  so 
that  the  seven  locks  of  his  flowing  hair  were 
impenetrable.  Three  times  Samson  fooled  Deli- 
lah and  her  kin  people. 

Finally,  after  three  mischievous  miscues, 
Samson's  strong  bow  snapped.  He  came  clean. 
"My  mom  made  a  deal  with  God,"  he  confided 
as  he  lay  on  Delilah's  pillow.  "A  strict  diet  with 
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no  unclean  food  and  no  strong  drink;  no  con- 
tamination with  dead  bodies;  no  razor  on  her 
son's  head.  Now  you  know.  My  secret  is  my 
hair.  When  my  hair  is  gone,  my  power  is  gone, 
because  my  God  is  gone." 

Four  times  the  storyteller  underscores  how 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord  took  hold  of  Samson.  As 
Samson  was  growing  up  in  Mahanehdan,  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  began  to  stir  him  (Judges 
13:25).  During  his  teen  years,  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  suddenly  seized  him  (Judges  14:6)  when 
young  Samson  was  confronted  by  a  growling 
young  lion.  With  a  supra-human  energy  spurt, 
he  tore  the  animal  to  pieces  as  if 
it  had  been  a  goat's  kid.  Some 
time  later,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
suddenly  seized  him  (Judges 
14:19),  and  Samson  went  out 
and  killed  30  men  when  he  lost  a 
bet  to  some  Philistines  at  a  wed- 
ding banquet.  Again,  after 
Philistine  warriors  had  tied  him 
up  with  two  new  ropes,  the  Spir- 
it of  the  Lord  suddenly  seized 
him  (Judges  15:14)  and  the 
ropes  on  Samson's  arms  melted 
away. 

Then  one  night  Delilah  lulled 
Samson  to  sleep  on  her  lap  and 
clipped  his  flowing  locks.  Awak- 
ened by  pursuing  Philistines,  Samson  counted 
on  his  divine  adrenaline  booster,  but,  alas,  the 
shot  didn't  kick  in.  He  did  not  know  that  the 
Lord  left  him. 

Finally,  Samson  prayed  to  his  God.  Finally, 
on  the  last  day  of  his  life,  just  before  his 
self-determined  death,  boisterous  Samson 
uttered  his  first  formal  prayer  to  the  God  of  his 
mother,  the  God  to  whom  his  parents  commit- 
ted him  before  he  was  born.  In  the  temple  of  a 
foreign  god,  Samson  anticipated  the  prayer  of 
one  of  Jesus'  crossmates  ("Jesus,  remember  me 
when  you  come  into  your  kingdom")  when 
"Samson  cried,  'Remember  me,  Lord  God, 
remember  me:  for  this  one  occasion,  God,  give 
me  strength,  and  let  me  at  one  stroke  be 
avenged  on  the  Philistines  for  my  two  eyes.'  He 
put  his  arms  round  the  two  central  pillars 
which  supported  the  temple,  his  right  arm 
around  one  and  his  left  arm  round  the  other 
and,  bracing  himself,  he  said,  'Let  me  die  with 
the  Philistines.'  Then  Samson  leaned  forward 
with  all  his  might,  and  the  temple  crashed 
down  on  the  lords  and  all  the  people  who  were 
in  it.  So  the  dead  whom  he  killed  at  his  death 


were  more  than  those  he  had  killed  in  his  life" 
(Judges  16:28-30). 

To  call  upon  God  is  to  place  oneself  in  God's 
hands  for  life  or  for  death.  Here  in  the  climax, 
the  storyteller  blends  failure  with  achievement, 
blindness  with  recognition,  resentment  with 
acceptance.  Behaving  like  a  stoical  suicide 
bomber,  a  calm  Samson  seemed  to  know  God 
better  in  his  death  than  he  knew  him  in  his  life. 
He  sought  to  die  with  dignity  to  fulfill  the 
purpose  for  which  he  was  born.  Samson  died. 
Israel  did  not. 

In  the  mid- 17th  century,  John  Milton  wrote 
the  dramatic  poem  of  1,759 
lines  which  he  titled 
Samson  Agonistes.  The 
blind  poet  uncritically 
accorded  him  a  hero's 
monument  in  Samson's 
father's  garden  and  wiped 
Samson's  record  clean  in 
four  concluding  lines: 

His  servants  He,  with  new 
acquest 

Of  true  experience  from 
this  great  event, 

With  peace  and  consola- 
tion hath  dismissed, 

And  calm  of  mind,  all 
passion  spent. 
Finally — mystery,  energy,  grace.  An  Old 
Testament  teacher  has  observed  that  the  Sam- 
son and  Delilah  saga  instructs  as  well  as  enter- 
tains. "By  telling  and  retelling  this  marvelous 
story  of  Samson  and  his  loves,  those  who  found 
themselves  in  trying  circumstances  discovered 
renewed  hope,"  writes  James  L.  Crenshaw  in 
his  book  Samson. 

What  I  like  about  the  Samson  story  is  that  it 
is  believable  precisely  because  it  is  unbeliev- 
able. It  shows  life  as  it  really  can  be,  packed 
with  ambiguity  and  paradox.  It  leaves  complex 
problems  short  of  simple  answers.  For  me,  the 
story  alludes  to  mystery,  exudes  spiritual 
energy,  and  offers  God's  marvelous  grace.  At 
the  end,  Samson  is  neither  the  perfect  saint  nor 
the  unforgiven  sinner.  Finally,  I  believe,  Sam- 
son belongs  in  Hebrews  11. 

Willard  E.  Roth  is  pastor 
of  Southside  Fellowship, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  and 
Ministerial  Committee 
chair  for  Central 
District  Conference 

(GO. 


Behaving  like  a 
stoical  suicide 
bomber,  Samson 
placed  himself  in 
God*s  hands  at 
death.  He  was  not 
an  unforgiven 
sinner;  finally, 
there  was  mystery, 
energy,  and  grace. 
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MENNOBYTES 


On  feeding  sheep: 

Isn't  church  more  than  a  fast- food  restaurant? 


by 

Harvey 
Yoder 


complaint  I  often  hear  from  church- 
goers is  that  they're  not  being 
."wellfed."  Whether  it's  the  pastor, 
the  sermon,  the  morning  service,  or  the  con- 
gregational experience  as  a  whole — the  fre- 
quent conclusion  is  that  she,  he,  or  it  "just 


isn't  meeting  my  needs."  The  obvious  assump- 
tion here  is  that  someone  isn't  doing  their  job. 
Certainly  if  I  make  the  effort  to  show  up  at  my 
church's  weekly  spiritual  foodfest,  I  should  be 
able  to  leave  the  service  fully  satisfied,  spiritu- 
ally nourished,  and  intellectually  prepared  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  week  ahead. 
But  is  that  how  God's  sheep  are  "fed"? 
From  a  biblical  perspective,  "feeding"  sheep 
means  having  someone  (a  shepherd)  lead  the 
hungry  creatures  to  places  where  good  nour- 
ishment (green  grass)  is  available  for  grazing. 
It's  not  spoon-feeding  them  ready-to-eat  por- 
tions of  spiritual  fare.  Wherever  the  words 
"feeding"  and  "sheep"  are  used  together  in  the 
Bible,  they  simply  describe  a  flock  being  "pas- 
tured" or  "tended."  Thus  believers,  like  sheep, 
are  to  be  led  and  cared  for  in  ways  that  provide 
them  access  to  nourishment  on  a  regular,  daily 
basis,  and  not  just  at  Sunday  worship  times.  As 
Donald  Macloed  writes,  "The  early  Christians 
did  not  say  to  each  other:  'Let  us  put  up  a 
building  on  the  town  square  where  we  can  hold 
services  on  Sunday  morning  at  eleven  o'clock 
and  thereby  get  the  spiritual  dynamic  to  carry 
us  through  the  week.'  " 

This  is  not  to  say  that  getting  spiritual  nourish- 
ment is  to  be  a  solo  exercise.  Believers,  not  unlike 
sheep,  are  communal  creatures,  meant  to  live  and 
move  together  as  a  flock  and  to  be  led  by 
members  of  their  spiritual  family 

designated  as  elders  or  pastors.  Shep- 
herds are  to  provide  effective  leader- 
ship that  offers  not  just  good  in- 
sight but  good  oversight,  which 
includes  the  direction  and  pro- 
tection that  allows  all  to  graze 
from  plentiful  and  safe  spiritual 
pastures. 
Being  fed  spiritually  is  not  a 
passive  experience  of  having 
someone  like  the  preacher  or  some 
event  like  a  worship  service  provide 
the  sole  nourishment  we  need  for  our 


spiritual  survival.  In  fact,  as  in  the 
first-century  church,  every  believer 
is  responsible  to  bring  to  each 
meeting  of  the  church  "a  hymn,  a 
word  of  instruction,  a  revelation,  a 
tongue,  or  an  interpretation" 
(1  Cor.  14:26),  in  addition  to  hear- 
ing the  teaching  and  exhortation  of 
the  church's  elders  and  teachers. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  our 
official  pastors,  through  our  now- 
mandatory  Sunday  morning 
homilies,  may  not  always  successfully  lead  us 
into  pastures  where  we  can  find  much  of  sub- 
stance to  graze  on.  That  is  only  part  of  the 
problem,  however.  The  other  part  is  the  increas- 
ing development  of  a  consumer  mentality  in 
which  we  see  ourselves  as  passive  diners  at 
spiritual  banquets  in  which  others  are  supposed 
to  serve  as  our  chefs  and  waiters. 

Each  Sunday  we  expect  consistently  appetiz- 
ing and  well-served  fast  food  (sermons  of  no 
more  than  20  minutes)  provided  in  a  tension- 
free  and  restful  atmosphere.  If  we  don't  care  for 
a  particular  spiritual  restaurant,  we,  the  custo- 
mers, can  take  our  business  elsewhere.  Some- 
times going  elsewhere  may  be  appropriate,  but 
the  questions  we  should  be  asking  are  not  about 
how  we  are  being  fed  in  the  passive  sense,  but 
whether  we  are  being  led  into  active  engage- 
ment with  the  Word,  active  service  and  involve- 
ment in  the  world,  and  active  participation  in 
the  gathered  community  of  believers  itself. 


N; 


"eedless  to  say,  the  best  shepherding-lead- 
ing  can't  meet  our  needs  if  we  don't  main- 
tain an  open  and  expectant  spirit.  If  we 
attend  a  worship  service  anticipating  nothing 
more  than  a  bit  of  spiritual  dessert  served  in  easily 
digested  portions,  or  if  we  come  overwhelmed  with 
personal  issues,  or  if  our  minds  are  already  sati- 
ated from  indulgence  in  media-prepared  mental 
junk  food,  there  may  be  little  that  even  the  best 
prepared  sermons  or  liturgies  can  do  to  inspire  us. 

Most  of  our  congregations  could  improve  condi- 
tions for  providing  a  better  spiritual  diet.  But  our 
failure  to  maintain  a  good  appetite,  often  based  on 
our  own  lack  of  healthy  spiritual  exercise,  is  some- 
thing for  which  each  of  us  is  responsible,  from  the 
most  mature  shepherd  to  youngest  sheep. 

Harvey  Yoder  is  a  counselor  at  the  Family  Life 
Resource  Center  in  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  and  spends 
part  of  his  tune  counseling  students  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  University.  He  also  serves  on  the 
pastoral  team  of  the  Family  of  Hope  house  church. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Hockman-Wert  named  editor  of  women's  magazine 


Cathleen  Hockman-Wert,  Eugene, 
Ore.,  has  been  named  editor  for  the 
periodical  of  Mennonite  Women,  the 
integrated  women's  organization  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  and  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church. 


Elkhart,  Ind.  (MW)— Cathleen  Hock- 
man-Wert of  Eugene,  Ore.,  has  been 
named  editor  for  the  forthcoming  peri- 
odical of  Mennonite  Women,  the  newly- 
integrated  women's  organization. 
Hockman-Wert  formerly  served  as  as- 
sistant editor  of  Gospel  Herald. 

The  new  periodical,  yet  to  be 
named,  replaces  Voice  and  Window  In 
Mission.  The  first  issue  is  planned  for 
November-December. 

Having  completed  a  master's  degree 
in  journalism  and  communication  at 
the  University  of  Oregon  in  June  1997, 
Hockman-Wert  brings  four  years  of  edi- 
torial experience  to  her  new  job.  She 
worked  for  Gospel  Herald  from  1992- 
1995.  Hockman-Wert,  who  began  her 
assignment  on  Sept.  15,  is  a  member  of 
Eugene  Mennonite  Church  and  serves 
on  the  worship  committee  there. 

"We  need  a  figurative  'room  of  our 
own'  to  do  what  women  have  always 


done,"  says  Hockman-Wert  about  the 
need  for  a  new  publication.  "We  need 
to  talk  .  .  .  and  strengthen  our  con 
nections  to  each  other.  When  we  tell 
each  other  our  stories,  we  grow  in  un- 
derstanding, wonder,  and  faith." 

The  search  committee  included  Eliz- 
abeth Klassen,  Jeanne  Rempel,  Kathy 
Shantz,  and  Joy  Hess.  Committee 
members  say  that  they  are  impressed 
with  Hockman- Wert's  interest  in 
"bridge-building,"  involvement  with  the 
church,  and  creativity. 

Mennonite  Women  is  the  newly  inte- 
grated women's  organization  of  the 
General  Conference  and  Mennonite 
Church  denominations.  The  two 
groups,  Women  in  Mission  and  Wom- 
en's Missionary  and  Service  Commis- 
sion, officially  joined  on  Aug.  1. 

An  announcement  about  executive 
staff  for  the  new  women's  organization 
is  expected  soon. 


International  church  and  mission  leaders  learn  from  Honduran  Mennonites 


Tegucigalpa,  Honduras  (EMM) — Mis- 
sion and  church  leaders  from  six  coun- 
tries met  in  Honduras,  Aug.  25-31,  for  a 
time  of  learning,  hosted  by  the  Hon- 
duran Mennonite  Church 
and  the  Amor  Viviente 
Church,  Tegucigalpa. 

Amor  Viviente's  pastoral 
team — Rene  Penalba,  Peggy 
Vilorio,  and  Alberto 
Solorzano — led  a  three-day 
seminar  focusing  on  congre- 
gational discipleship  train- 
ing for  16  representatives  of 
Mennonite  churches  from 
Ethiopia,  Indonesia,  Belize, 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  and 
the  U.S. 

Eleven  of  the  partici- 
pants were  staff  from  East- 
ern Mennonite  Missions 
(EMM),  Salunga,  Pa.,  and 
leaders  from  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Conference.  EMM 
Overseas  Ministries  direc- 
tor David  Shenk  says,  "This 
was  the  first  time  that  I 
participated  in  structured 
learning  from  a  younger  church,  one 
that  wasn't  even  in  existence  20  years 
ago.  To  learn  from  them  was  momen- 
tous." 

Peer  missions.  EMM  president 
Richard  Showalter  adds,  "We  are  en- 
tering a  new  era  in  global  missions.  In- 
stead of  the  primary  role  which  has 
been  carried  by  Western  mission  soci- 


eties for  two  centuries,  we  now  see  a 
new  peer  relationship  developing 
among  societies  from  the  north,  south, 
east,  and  west." 


Yesaya  Abdi,  chair  of  the  Indonesian  Mennonite  Church 
mission  agency;  Gabriel  Orgega;  Luis  Felipe  Garcia;  and  David 
Shenk  of  EMM,  left  to  right,  get  acquainted  during  a  week-long 
study  group  visit  with  the  Amor  Viviente  Church  in  Honduras. 

The  Amor  Viviente  Church,  now  an 
international  movement,  began  when 
EMM  worker  Ed  King  began  reaching 
out  to  young  adults  in  the  streets  of 
Tegucigalpa. 

EMM  Home  Ministries  associate  di- 
rector for  leadership  development  Dave 
Witmer  appreciates  how  Amor  Vivien- 
te's leadership  developed  the  gifts  of  its 


people.  "I  had  heard  of  Amor  Viviente 
and  met  some  of  the  church  planters 
serving  in  the  States,  but  it  was  special 
to  be  here  and  to  see  firsthand  the  ded- 
ication of  the  leadership  to 
mobilizing  people's  gifts, 
which  has  been  part  of  the 
DNA  of  the  church  since  its 
start,"  he  says. 

No  spectators.  Haile 
Cherenet,  of  the  Meserete 
Kristos  Church  in  Ethiopia, 
notes  that  each  church  mem- 
ber is  involved  in  ministry. 
"There  is  no  neutral  specta- 
tor in  the  church,"  he  says. 

The  group  worshiped 
with  the  Amor  Viviente  con- 
gregation during  a  special 
Saturday  evening  service, 
which  brought  together 
more  than  5,000  people  who 
usually  meet  in  six  different 
services  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays. 

Ervin  Stutzman,  moder- 
ator for  Lancaster  Menno- 
nite Conference,  sees  traits 
within  the  Amor  Viviente  and  Hon- 
duran Mennonite  Church  leaders 
and  churches  which  he  hopes  to  im- 
plement in  his  own  leadership.  "It 
was  a  profitable  time.  I  appreciated 
the  multicultural  setting  where  we 
could  learn  from  others  different 
from  ourselves,"  he  says. 
—Carol  L.  Wert 
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Despite  U.S.  embargo, 
MCC  works  to  aid  Cubans 

Washington,  D.C.  (MCC)— Now  in  its 
36th  year,  the  U.S.  economic  embargo 
against  Cuba  continues  to  cause  suffer- 
ing among  Cuban  citizens — without 
weakening  Cuban  leader  Fidel  Castro. 
The  embargo  is  making  it  difficult  and 
expensive  to  import  medicine  and  med- 
ical equipment  in  Cuba,  resulting  in 
more  deaths  from  infectious  diseases 
and  more  low-weight  births.  With  these 
concerns  in  mind,  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  (MCC)  has  made  an  effort 
to  forge  bonds  with  Cuban  Christians 
over  the  past  ten  years. 

•  •  • 

Faith-based  advocacy  organizations — 
including  the  MCC  U.S.  Washington 
Office — have  worked  with  members  of 
Congress  to  create  legislation  to  exempt 
the  sale  of  food,  medicines,  and  medical 
equipment  from  the  embargo. 

U.S.  companies  and  their  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries are  prohibited  from  commercial 
exchanges  with  Cuba.  This  forces  Cubans 
to  obtain  food  and  materials  needed  to 
grow  their  own  crops  from  non-U. S. 
sources.  Lately  this  has  been  more  diffi- 
cult to  do,  resulting  in  serious  food  short- 
ages. The  ties  made  by  organizations  like 
MCC  are  difficult  to  maintain  due  to  the 
limitations  imposed  by  the  U.S.  commer- 
cial embargo  on  Cuba  and  travel  restric- 
tions to  the  Caribbean  island. 

Humanitarian  agencies  face  an  addi- 
tional hurdle  in  their  relationship  with 
Cuba.  While  U.S.  law  does  allow  for  hu- 
manitarian relief,  cumbersome  restric- 
tions make  donations  difficult,  time-con- 
suming, and  more  expensive  to  donors 
like  MCC. 


Cuban  Christians  worship  at  a  Brethren  in  Christ  (BIC)  church  in  Nazareno, 
a  town  outside  Havana.  MCC  has  been  working  with  Cubans  over  the  past 
10  years  to  offset  an  economic  downturn  generated  by  the  U.S.  embargo. 
There  are  two  BIC  churches  and  five  Mennonite  house  churches  in  Cuba. 


Hugo  Zorrilla,  professor  at  Fresno 
(Calif.)  Pacific  University,  who 
taught  in  Cuba  this  past  summer, 
says,  "Cuban  Christians  on  the  is- 
land see  that  the  embargo  doesn't  af- 
fect the  Cuban  government  so  much 
as  it  does  the  people's  common  needs. 
The  embargo  is  also  hurting  the 
church's  ministries  and  resources — 
in  its  capacity  to  train  leaders  and  in 
its  outreach  among  poor  and  needy 
people." 

•  •  • 

Efforts  to  help  Cuban  Christians 
during  the  past  decade  have  included: 
organizing  trips  to  Cuba  by  MCC  ad- 
ministrators and  trips  to  the  U.S.  by 


Cuban  church  leaders;  helping  to  send 
international  Bible  teachers  to  share 
the  Anabaptist  perspective;  and  spon- 
soring international  delegations  to 
Cuba  to  get  to  know  the  Mennonite 
and  Brethren  in  Christ  churches 
there. 

MCC  has  also  helped  Cubans  devel- 
op Christian  education  materials; 
send  material  aid — grain,  oil,  medi- 
cine, and  medical  equipment — via 
Church  World  Service;  and  support 
advocacy  work  in  North  America  so 
U.S.  citizens  understand  the  impact  of 
U.S.  laws  on  Cuba  and  take  steps  to 
change  those  that  unjustly  affect 
Cubans. — Martin  Shupack 


On  hold  since  1975: 

EMM  renews  mission  presence  in  Vietnam  as  two  families  begin  terms 


Salunga,  Pa.  (EMM)— After  22 
years,  Eastern  Mennonite  Missions 
(EMM)  again  has  a  presence  in  Viet- 
nam. Gerald  and  Donna  Keener,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  and  Ervie  and  Mary  Glick, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  recently  began 
terms  in  that  country. 

EMM  first  began  involvement  in 
Saigon,  Vietnam,  in  September  1956, 
and  the  mission  grew  to  see  the  first 
Vietnamese  Mennonite  pastor  ordained 
in  1969.  EMM  workers  continued  their 
ministry  in  Vietnam,  despite  increas- 
ing difficulties  due  to  the  Vietnamese 
War,  until  all  EMM  missionaries  evac- 
uated the  country  in  1975  and  the  mis- 
sion was  closed. 


Gerald  Keener  has  felt  called  to  serve 
in  Vietnam  since  he  completed  a  two- 
year  assignment  there  with  World  Re- 
lief Commission  in  1975.  Some  22  years 
later,  Gerald,  Donna,  and  their  two 
daughters  arrived  in  Vietnam  in  August 
to  begin  an  assignment  developed  in 
partnership  with  EMM  and  the  Com- 
mission on  Overseas  Mission  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  Mennonite  Church. 

Called  back.  "The  very  day  I  left 
Vietnam  in  1975  was  the  beginning  of 
the  Lord  calling  me  back  here,"  says 
Gerald.  The  Keeners  plan  to  position 
themselves  to  encourage  and  empower 
other  believers  in  Vietnam  through  a 
ministry  of  presence,  compassion,  unob- 


trusive witness,  and  leadership  train- 
ing. 

The  Keeners  have  traveled  to  Viet- 
nam several  times  over  the  past  years, 
including  trips  to  adopt  both  of  their 
Vietnamese-born  daughters.  In  Novem- 
ber 1996,  Gerald  traveled  to  Vietnam 
with  Luke  and  Mary  Martin,  EMM 
non-resident  missionaries  to  that  coun- 
try, to  explore  EMM's  renewed  involve- 
ment. 

The  Keeners  and  the  Glicks,  who 
began  work  in  Ho  Chi  Minh  City  teach- 
ing English  and  providing  medical  sup- 
port, are  there  by  invitation  of  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Mennonite  fellowship  in 
Ho  Chi  Minh  City.— Da v id  W.  Shenk 
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Franconia  delegates  consider  removing  Germantown  church  from  conference 


Souderton,  Pa. — In  a  shift  from  an 
April  decision  that  they  were  not  ready 
to  vote  on  expelling  Germantown  Men- 
nonite  Church  from  the  conference,  del- 
egates in  Franconia  Conference  are 
now  voting  on  a  proposal  that  would  do 
just  that. 

An  action  to  "no  longer  recognize  Ger- 
mantown Mennonite  Church  as  a  mem- 
ber congregation"  is  being  proposed  by 
the  Conference  Council  and  Executive 
Committee  in  a  packet  mailed  to  the  del- 
egates in  mid- September.  Delegates  are 
asked  to  vote  on  five  actions  and  return 
their  ballots  by  Oct.  10. 

Five  actions.  The  first  action  pro- 
poses that  beginning  Jan.  1,  1998, 
Germantown  no  longer  be  considered 
a  member  of  the  conference,  that  Ger- 
mantown pastors'  credentials  be  held 
by  the  congregation,  and  that  no  over- 
seer be  appointed  for  them.  The  other 
four  actions  encourage  ongoing  con- 
tact between  Franconia  Conference 
staff  and  congregations  and  German- 
town  members  and  continued  prayer 
for  Germantown  "with  a  desire  for  the 


restoration  of  full  fellowship  in  the 
body  of  Christ." 

The  move  comes  following  a  spring 
conference  assembly  in  which  55  per- 
cent of  delegates  said  they  were  not 
ready  to  vote  on  a  proposal  to  remove 
the  Germantown  congregation,  which 
has  accepted  into  membership  individ- 
uals living  in  committed  same-sex  rela- 
tionships. Since  that  time,  10  congrega- 
tions have  sent  letters  to  conference  ex- 
ecutives asking  that  Germantown's 
membership  be  revoked,  according  to 
the  packet  mailed  to  delegates. 
Through  letters,  cluster  meetings,  and 
informal  conversations,  many  individu- 
als also  asked  that  more  definitive  ac- 
tion be  taken;  in  addition,  one  minister 
resigned  his  ministerial  credentials  be- 
cause of  lack  of  action  regarding  Ger- 
mantown, and  two  congregations 
dropped  "Mennonite"  from  their  name 
partly  because  of  the  process. 

Germantown,  the  oldest  Mennonite 
congregation  in  North  America,  is  cur- 
rently considered  a  nonvoting  associate 
member  of  conference.  Germantown  is 


Nicaragua's  'Garden  in  the  Desert.'  Patastule,  Nicaragua  (MCC)~~ Mennonite 
Central  Committee  worker  Susan  Classen  is  attempting  to  build  a  spiritual  retreat 
center  in  the  small  desert  village  of  Patastule.  The  center,  which  is  called  "The  Gar- 
den in  the  Desert,"  is  a  place  where  people  living  in  stressful  situations  can  come 
and  find  a  space  for  prayer  and  reflection,  she  says.  The  setting  is  simple  and  basic. 
The  community  surrounding  the  center  is  poor.  It  is  also  home  to  a  small  Menno- 
nite congregation. 

At  first,  Classen  was  not  sure  how  the  community  would  respond  to  a  North 
American  woman  establishing  a  retreat  center  in  their  midst.  But  acceptance  has 
not  been  a  problem,  she  said.  In  fact,  she  has  received  plenty  of  understanding  and 
encouragement  from  the  small  community.  "This  environment  is  not  a  place  to  es- 
cape," she  says.  "This  is  a  way  of  inserting  ourselves  more  deeply." — Mark  Beach 


also  affiliated  with  the  Eastern  District 
of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  which  has  not  made  any  moves 
to  dismiss  the  congregation. 

If  the  proposal  passes  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority,  Germantown  will  be 
the  second  Mennonite  Church  congre- 
gation to  be  removed  from  an  area  con- 
ference for  their  stance  on  homosexual- 
ity. Ames  Mennonite  Church  was  ex- 
pelled from  Iowa-Nebraska  Conference 
in  1987. 

Five  other  congregations  have  had 
their  voting  privileges  revoked,  been 
suspended  for  a  specified  length  of 
time,  or  been  placed  "under  discipline" 
because  of  their  position  on  homosexu- 
ality and  membership:  Southside  Men- 
nonite Fellowship  and  Assembly  Men- 
nonite Church  of  Indiana-Michigan 
Conference;  Atlanta  Mennonite  Fellow- 
ship of  Southeast  Conference;  and  the 
Oak  Park  and  Maple  Avenue  congrega- 
tions of  Illinois  Conference.  The  status 
of  Rainbow  Mennonite  Church  is  being 
voted  on  by  South  Central  Conference 
delegates  in  October. — Valerie  Weaver 

Colombian  church 
has  vision  for  solidarity 

Winnipeg,  Man.  (GCMC) — Five  Colom- 
bia Mennonite  Church  leaders  visited 
North  America  this  year,  which  is  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Colombian  church. 

Gustavo  Angulo,  administrator  for  the 
national  church;  Ricardo  Esquivia,  direc- 
tor JustaPaz — the  church's  center  for 
peace,  justice,  and  nonviolence;  Alix 
Lozano,  administrator  of  Mennonite  Bib- 
lical Seminary  in  Bogota;  Cesar  Moya,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  national  church; 
and  Patricia  Uruena,  a  teacher  and  mem- 
ber of  the  church's  education  committee, 
spent  a  month  in  Manitoba  this  summer. 

"We  came  to  see  and  learn  from  the 
Canadian  church  in  action,"  says  An- 
gulo. "We  also  had  a  chance  to  share 
our  experiences  in  Colombia.  Coming 
here  helps  us  understand  that  it's  dif- 
ferent being  Mennonite  in  Colombia 
than  in  North  America." 

"A  church  that  lives  in  a  context  of  vio- 
lence and  death  needs  solidarity,"  says 
Angulo.  "We  need  to  reflect  on  how  to 
confront  common  issues  together.  In 
Colombia  we  live  the  issues  very  intense- 
ly. Maybe  here  in  Canada  they  aren't  felt 
as  intensely,  but  we  can  learn  to  design 
programs  and  structures  in  order  to  bet- 
ter confront  the  issues.  Each  community 
has  strengths  that  need  to  be  shared." 
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The  Royal  Ulster  Constabulary 
honored  John  and  Naomi  Lederach, 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  workers  in 
Northern  Ireland,  for  their  work  with  the 
constabulary,  Northern  Ireland's  police 
force.  The  Lederachs  helped  design  and 
implement  a  community  awareness  pro- 
gram within  the  police  force.  The  program's 
goal  is  to  enhance  police  sensitivity  to  the 
feelings  of  the  citizens  in  their  divided  so- 
ciety. While  the  force  is  93  percent  Protest- 
ant, they  police  a  population  that  is  40  per- 
cent Roman  Catholic  and  60  percent  Prot- 
estant. The  Lederachs  say  it  is  difficult  to 
know  what  difference  their  training  has 
made,  but  they  did  notice  small  changes  in 
the  language  the  police  used — it  became 
more  neutral  and  impartial.  They  also 
noted  an  increased  awareness  of  differing 
cultural  practices  within  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  communities. — Mennonite 
Central  Committee 

Bluff  ton  (Ohio)  College  president  Lee 
Snyder  was  technical  in  her  fall 
convocation  address.  In  her  speech  to  mark 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  she  said, 
"I  read  recently  that  'there  has  been  more 
information  produced  in  the  last  30  years 
than  during  the  previous  5,000'  years  and 
that  'the  information  supply  available  to  us 
doubles  every  5  years.' 

"Last  spring  a  Newsweek  columnist  pointed 
out  that  'a  single  weekday  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times  today  contains  more  information 
than  an  average  person  in  the  17th  century 
would  have  encountered  in  a  lifetime.' 

When  we  try  to  comprehend  the 
astonishing  advancements  in  computers,  I 
think  of  the  comparison  offered  by  Randall 
Tobias,  former  vice  chairman  of  AT&T:  'If 
we  had  similar  progress  in  automotive 
technology,  today  you  could  buy  a  Lexus  for 
about  two  dollars.  It  would  travel  at  the 
speed  of  sound  and  go  about  600  miles  on  a 
thimble  of  gas.' " — Bluffton  College 

■-=^> 

A  new  World  Wide  Web  site  about 
violence  in  computer  and  video  games  is 
being  developed  by  The  Games  Project — a 
joint  effort  of  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee (MCC)  in  Ontario  and  Christian  Peace- 
maker Teams  (CPT). 

The  project  will  collect  information  about 
games  and  rate  them  according  to  their  lev- 
els of  violence,  sexism,  sexual  explicitness, 
and  portrayal  of  minorities  as  well  as  the 
levels  of  fun,  challenge,  and  cooperation. 

Evaluated  by  youth  and  others  across  North 
America,  the  project  will  collect  the  data  and 
publish  a  list  of  recommended  games.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  database,  The  Games  Project  is 
also  developing  a  Sunday  school  curriculum 
and  workshop  outline  for  junior  youth  about 
violence  and  computer  entertainment. 

— Mennonite  Central  Committee 
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Bedouin  Sulha  process  revived  among  peacebuilders 


Harrisonburg,  Va.  (EMU) — Reform- 
ing mainstream  justice  systems  was 
the  centerpiece  of  discussions  among 
18  people  who  gathered  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  University  (EMU),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  from  Sept.  12-13. 

The  18  participants,  from  Peru, 
South  Africa,  Zimbabwe,  Yukon  Terri- 
tories, the  U.S.,  and  Israel,  represented 
organizations  including  Prison  Fellow- 
ship International,  Navajo  Nations 
Court,  and  Minnesota  Department  of 
Corrections.  According  to  Howard  Zehr, 
a  faculty  member  in  EMU's  Conflict 
Transformation  Program,  the  part- 
icipants discussed  how  to  integrate 
mainstream  justice  systems  with  indi- 
genous people's  methods  of  transform- 
ing conflicts. 

A  Sulha  study.  Using  a  traditional 
Palestinian  model  of  peacemaking 
called  Sulha  as  a  case  study,  the  con- 
ference participants  examined  the  es- 
sential elements  of  different  types  of 
justice  systems  that  have  been  success- 
ful in  transforming  conflicts.  Sulha, 
created  by  Bedouins  who  roamed  the 
deserts  of  the  Middle  East,  is  a  product 
of  their  society,  which  had  no  court  sys- 
tem to  handle  judiciary  issues.  Instead, 
their  informal  system  utilized  elders 
and  wise  people  in  the  communities  to 
promote  reconciliation. 

The  goal  of  Sulha  is  to  restore  honor 
among  those  who  are  experiencing  con- 
flict. Forgiveness,  shaking  hands,  and 
sharing  a  meal  together  are  prerequis- 


ites to  successful  implementation  of 
Sulha. 

Traditional  justice.  Using  the 
Sulha  approach,  participants  focused 
the  discussion  on  a  few  key  principles 
which  exist  in  successful  policies  of  law 
and  order:  restoration  of  honor  and 
restoration  of  relationships,  respect, 
dignity,  and  wisdom.  Robert  Yazzie, 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Navajo  nation 
court  system  and  a  Sulha  participant, 
contrasted  the  U.S.  system  of  justice 
with  traditional  Navajo  justice.  Accord- 
ing to  Yazzie,  the  U.S.  system  relies  on 
authorities,  laws,  penalties,  and  deci- 
sions while  the  Navajo  method  focuses 
on  relationships,  dialogue,  consensus, 
and  healing. 

Dan  Van  Ness,  an  attorney  with 
International  Prison  Fellowship,  orga- 
nized the  conference  in  hopes  of  dis- 
cerning what  adaptation  process 
should  be  used  in  transferring  peace- 
making approaches  into  other  legal  or 
cultural  contexts. 

The  participants — lawyers,  judges, 
professors,  and  criminal  justice  ex- 
perts— spent  the  two  days  discussing 
issues  at  the  heart  of  this  adaptation 
process.  Lisa  Schirch,  Howard  Zehr, 
and  John  Paul  Lederach,  faculty 
members  in  the  Conflict  Transfor- 
mation Program,  led  discussions  on 
the  role  of  rituals  in  peacemaking  and 
the  importance  of  transferring  those 
approaches  to  criminal  justice. 

—JeffS.  Heie 


Quilter  calls  it  quits  but  continues 
to  cross-stitch.  Frederick,  Pa. — David 
Boyer,  a  resident  of  the  Frederick  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  Community,  has  avidly  pur- 
sued quilting  and  needlepoint  for  the 
past  20  years.  Though  his  wife  was  skep- 
tical when  he  started  working  on  his  first 
project,  a  quilt  embellished  with  an  intri- 
cate cross-stitch  design,  he  completed 
it — and  16  more — until  Parkinson's  dis- 
ease made  it  too  difficult  to  continue. 

Although  he  can  no  longer  quilt, 
Boyer  has  continued  to  cross-stitch. 
His  kitchen,  with  its  abundance  of 
natural  light,  is  the  center  of  several 
works  in  process.  He  has  been  a  resi- 
dent of  the  community  for  over  10 
years,  and  maintains  an  independent 
lifestyle  by  keeping  house  for  himself, 
attending  church  in  New  Berlinville, 
and  entertaining  his  children,  grand- 
children, and  great-grandchildren. 
— Carol  Detwiler  Washko 
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Builder  plans  Advent  series.  Scottdale,  Pa.  (MPH) — 
Advent  worship  materials  for  churches  are  being  pub- 
lished in  the  October  Builder.  A  team  from  the  Mennonite 
Conference  of  Eastern  Canada  created  the  materials  and 
suggested  other  resources  for  congregational  use.  Builder, 
an  educational  magazine  for  congregational  leaders,  has 
been  co-published  by  the  Mennonite  Church  and  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church  for  over  40  years. 


•  MC  General  Board  houses 
MWC  executive.  While 
Mennonite  World  Conference 
(MWC)  executive  secretary 
Larry  Miller  is  temporarily 
based  in  North  America  until 
July  1998,  the  Mennonite 
Church  General  Board, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  is  providing  of- 
fice space  for  MWC  staff. 

Though  MWC  is  probably 
best  known  for  coordinating  a 
world  gathering  of  Menno- 
nites  and  Brethren  in  Christ 
periodically,  it  provides 
opportunities  for  Anabaptist 
congregations  and  confer- 
ences to  connect  with  each 
other  worldwide  and  to  learn 
from  each  other's  experi- 
ences. The  MWC  office  in 
Strasbourg,  France,  contin- 
ues as  the  hub  of  MWC  oper- 
ations, with  additional  activi- 
ties handled  from  a  Kitch- 
ener, Ont.,  office. 

•  Fresno  Pacific  sets  inau- 
guration date.  Allen  Carden 
will  be  inaugurated  as  presi- 
dent of  Fresno  (Calif.)  Univer- 
sity on  Oct.  3.  He  is  the 
eighth  president  of  the  53- 
year-old  school.  Fresno  Pacif- 
ic is  a  Mennonite  Brethren 
school  with  an  enrollment  of 
1,600  students  in  graduate 
and  undergraduate  programs. 
The  university  also  enrolls 
12,000  students  annually  in 
its  professional  development 
studies  programs  offered  lo- 
cally and  throughout  the 
world. 

•  Voices  of  renewal.  Stories 
of  the  life-changing  power  of 
God's  action  are  being  col- 
lected for  possible  publica- 
tion. "We  want  to  give  voice 
to  those  stories  that  have  re- 
mained unspoken  due  to  fear 
of  dismissal  or  judgment," 
says  Tobin  Miller  Shearer, 
one  of  the  organizers.  Par- 
ticipants may  choose  to  be 
identified  or  remain  anony- 
mous. Contact:  717  859- 
3889. 

•  Cattlemen  reunite.  Some 
40  Mennonite  cattlemen  and 
their  wives  gathered  on  Sept. 
12-14  in  Pettisville,  Ohio,  for 
their  16th  reunion.  The 
group,  organized  by  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee  in 
the  wake  of  World  War  II, 
had  sailed  to  Greece  in  the 
late  winter  of  1947  with  a 
load  of  heifers.  They  were  one 
of  many  groups  of  Mennonite 
men  who  cared  for  cattle  and 
horses  on  ships  bound  for  Eu- 
rope in  the  years  after  the 
war.  The  group  agreed  to 
meet  again  in  three  years. 

— Daniel  Hertzler 


•  Pastor  transitions: 

Ken  Bechtel  ended  a  pastorate 
at  Danforth  Mennonite 
Church,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Phil  and  Julie  Bender  began 
as  pastors  at  Hamilton 
(Ont.)  Mennonite  Church  on 
Aug.  11. 

Glenn  Brubaker  began  as  pas- 
tor at  Faith  Mennonite 
Church,  Leamington,  Ont., 
on  Sept.  2. 

Michael  Chandler  resigned  as 
pastor  of  Albuquerque 
(N.M.)  Mennonite  Church. 
He  will  begin  as  pastor  of 
Community  Mennonite 
Church,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  on 
Oct.  12. 

Cheryl  Hershberger  was  or- 
dained as  associate  pastor  of 
congregational  life  at  Hess- 
ton  (Kan.)  Mennonite 
Church  on  June  22. 

Dalton  Janzi  ended  a  pastorate 
at  Black  Creek  Mennonite 
Church,  Toronto,  Ont.,  in 
June. 

Winston  Martin  began  as  transi- 
tion pastor  at  Glen  Allan 
(Ont.)  Mennonite  Church,  on 
Aug.  1. 

Hugo  Neufeld  ended  a  pastorate 
at  Guelph  (Ont.)  Mennonite 
Church  on  Aug.  31. 

Mary  Schiedel  ended  a  pas- 
torate at  Hillcrest  Mennonite 
Church,  New  Hamburg,  Ont., 
in  August. 

Sue  Steiner  began  as  a  transi- 
tion pastor  at  Black  Creek 
Mennonite  Church,  Toronto, 
Ont.,  in  August. 

Doris  Weber  began  as  transition 
pastor  at  Danforth  Mennonite 
Church,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Ben  Weibe  began  as  pastor  at 
Brussels  Mennonite  Church, 
Toronto,  Ont.,  on  Aug.  25. 

•  Coming  events: 

Warwick  (Va.)  District  Centen- 
nial Celebration,  Oct.  2-5, 
Newport  News,  Va.  Includes: 
"Pieced  Together,"  a  new  folk 
opera  about  community;  his- 
torical displays;  tours;  music 
and  speakers.  Contact:  757 
249-4187. 

Tenth  annual  Snitz  Fest,  Oct. 
4,  Hans  Herr  House,  Willow 
Street,  Pa.  A  celebration  of 
harvest  and  the  importance 
of  the  apple  in  early  Lancas- 
ter County,  the  Snitz  Fest 
features  many  rural  harvest 
activities  and  crafts.  Con- 
tact: 717  464-4438. 

Michiana  Anabaptist  histori- 
ans fall  meeting,  Oct.  18, 
Goshen,  Ind.  "The  Ministry 
of  John  S.  Coffman,"  by 
Susan  Fisher  Miller.  Non- 
members  are  welcome.  Con- 
tact: 219  533-7819. 

Trissels  Mennonite  Church 
1  75th  anniversary  celebration, 
Oct.  24-26,  Broadway,  Va.  In- 


cludes storytelling,  drama 
"From  Generation  to  Genera- 
tion," guest  speaker  A.  Don 
Augsburger.  Contact:  540 
896-7289. 
Amish  Women  Entrepreneurs 
and  Their  Businesses,  Nov.  1, 
Lancaster  County,  Pa. 
Planned  and  hosted  by  the 
Business  and  Professional 
Women  of  the  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  churches.  Visit  quilt 
and  bake  shops,  art  galleries, 
and  an  Amish  bed-and-break- 
fast.  Includes  brunch.  Con- 
tact: 717  581-3428. 

•  New  books: 

Just  in  Time:  Stories  of  God's 


Extravagance,  by  Lynn  A. 
Miller.  Stories  of  what  hap- 
pens when  we  open  our 
hearts,  wallets,  schedules, 
businesses,  or  homes  to  oth- 
ers. Available  from  Herald 
Press,  800  245-7894 

•  Job  openings: 

Maintenance  director,  Camp 
Friedenswald,  Cassopolis. 
Mich.  Year-round  salaried 
duties  include  building 
maintenance,  lawn  care  and 
landscaping,  vehicle  upkeep, 
and  other  maintenance.  In- 
cludes housing  and  medical 
insurance.  Contact:  616  476- 
9744. 
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NEW  MEMBERS 


Forest  Hills,  Leola,  Pa.:  Dale 
Ressler  and  Dorca  Ressler. 

Park  View,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.:  Chad  Hostetler,  Tim 
Hedrick,  Janice  Maust 
Hedrick,  Ryan  Sensenig,  and 
Christopher  Ndege. 

Shalom,  Newton,  Kan.:  Jonas 
Hart,  Mark  Smith,  and  Julia 
Weber. 

Zion,  Archbold,  Ohio:  Bar- 
bara Yoder  and  Scott  Yoder. 


BIRTHS 


Becker,  Doreen  Martin  and 
Marlin,  Elizabethtown,  Pa., 
Carmen  Lewis  (fourth  child), 
Aug.  30. 

Roeschley,  Lisa  Hoelter  and 
Robert,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Addison  Walker  (first  child), 
Sept.  1. 

Rotelle,  Roberta  Whitlin  and 
David,  Gilbertsville,  Pa., 
Mary  Kate  (fourth  child),  Aug. 
30. 


Snyder,  Anita  Maust  and  Dale, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Kyle  David 
(third  child),  Aug.  31. 

Wyse,  Kathy  and  Con, 
Ridgeville  Corners,  Ohio, 
Nicholas  Casey  (second  child), 
Sept.  1. 


MARRIAGES 


Atkinson-Sommer:  Chris 
Atkinson  and  Christine  Som- 
mer,  Tremont,  111.  (First), 
Aug.  9,  by  Doane  Brubaker. 

Beck-Landis:  G.  Christopher 
Beck,  Chalfont,  Pa.  (Lutheran), 
and  Shelly  Lynn  Landis, 
Blooming  Glen,  Pa.  (Blooming 
Glen),  Sept.  6,  by  David  F.  Der- 
stine  and  Truman  H.  Brunk. 

Bell-Osborne:  Kevin  Bell, 
Wichita,  Kan.  (Lorraine  Av- 
enue), and  Jill  Osborne,  Wich- 
ita, Kan  (Lorraine  Avenue), 
June  28,  by  Don  Steelberg. 

Crossgrove-Sauder:  Trevor  E. 
Crossgrove,  Wauseon,  Ohio 
(Tedrow),  and  Julie  K.  Saud- 
er,  Wauseon,  Ohio  (Tedrow), 
Sept.  6,  by  Randy  Nafziger. 


DiGrande-Osborne:  Deanna 
DiGrande,  San  Mateo,  Calif., 
and  Craig  Osborne,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  (Lorraine  Av- 
enue), July  26,  by  Edward 
Momrow. 

Gerber-Krabill:  Peter  Gerber, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Kelly 
Krabill,  Columbus,  Ohio 
(Hartville),  Aug.  23. 

Gisel-Rupley:  Lora  Gisel, 
Archbold,  Ohio  (Zion),  and 
Colon  Rupley,  Akron,  Pa. 
(Akron),  Aug.  30,  by  Dee 
Swartz  and  Ron  Guengerich. 

Glick-Perich:  Pat  Glick,  Edmon- 
ton, Alta.  (Holyrood),  and  Jim 
Perich,  Edmonton,  Alta.  (St. 
Agnes),  Aug.  9,  by  Jean -Jacques 
Goulet  and  Father  McCarty. 

Martin-Rickerhauser:  Nancy 
Martin,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
(Neffsville),  and  Ron  Ricker- 
hauser,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Sept. 
6,  by  Linford  D.  King. 

Ranck-Stoltzfus:  Rhonda 
Ranck  (Ridgeview),  and  Jeff 
Stoltzfus,  Atglen,  Pa.  (Maple 
Grove),  July  19. 

Roth-Werkheiser:  Melissa 
Roth,  Galva,  111.  (First),  and 
Mike  Werkheiser,  Aug.  2 


DEATHS 


Buskirk,  Neil  C,  77.  Born: 
June  10,  1920,  Vestaburg, 
Mich.,  to  Royal  and  Sarah 
Martin  Buskirk.  Died:  July 
24,  1997,  Goshen,  Ind.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Ethel  Buskirk; 
children:  Philip  N.,  Anna, 
Shary  Elkins,  Sharon  Guld- 
ner;  brothers  and  sisters: 
Luke,  Philip.  Naomi  Eby,  Es- 
ther, Ruth  Smith,  Joanna 
Babcock;  7  grandchildren.  Fu- 
neral: July  27,  Pleasant  Grove 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Paul 
Hershberger,  Willard  Martin, 
and  Ezra  Miller.  Burial:  Clin- 
ton Union  Cemetery. 

Haldeman,  Esther  Kauff- 
man,  93,  Nampa,  Idaho. 
Born:  Nov.  7,  1903,  Nampa, 
Idaho,  to  David  and  Anna 
Kauffman.  Died:  Aug.  8,  1997, 
Nampa,  Idaho.  Predeceased 
by:  Levi  Haldeman  (husband). 
Memorial  service:  Aug.  12, 
First  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Duane  Oesch  and  Robert  Gar- 
ber.  Burial:  Kohlerlawn 
Cemetery. 


How  can  peace  have  a  chance  in  Central  America? 


I  oday  people  in  this  war-scarred  region 
are  healing  wounds,  one  family  at  a 
time.  By  teaching  and  living  the  gospel 
of  peace,  Central  American  Anabaptists 
are  sowing  new  life  in  their  communities. 

Your  contributions  can  help  MCC 
support  healing  in  Central  America: 

$7  Cdn./$5  U.S.  subsidizes  publishing  of 
Christian  education  materials  for  use  in 
congregations  and  preparing  lay  leaders. 

$140  Cdn./$100  U.S.  pays  for  a  person 
to  take  one  course  in  a  two-year  peace- 
making program. 

To  contribute,  send  your  check  marked 
Sowing  new  life  #5940-7220  to  your 
nearest  MCC  office. 


CENTRAL 
AMERICA 


"v  Mennonite 
Central 
Committee 


Mennonite  Central  Committee  and  MCC  U.S. 

21  South  12th  Street,  PO  Box  500 
Akron,  PA  17501-0500 
(717)859-1151  (717)859-3889 


Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada 

134  Plaza  Drive,  Winnipeg,  MB  R3T  5K9 
(204)  261-6381 
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Sisters  extend  help. 

Charlottesville,  Va. — 
Sara  Brubaker  (left) 
helps  Violet  Fagan, 
93,  prepare  a  large- 
print  address  and  tele- 
phone index.  Fagan, 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  is 
legally  blind  and 
needs  help  with  small 
detail  tasks  such  as 
correspondence.  Sara 
and  her  sister  Lillian, 
from  Lancaster,  Pa., 
are  students  at  the 
University  of  Virginia, 
and  they  alternate  giv- 
ing Fagan  a  helping 
hand  each  week.  This 
helping  arrangement 
began  when  Fagan's  niece  contacted  Millard 
Osborne,  pastor  of  the  Charlottesville  Men- 
nonite  Church  to  find  help  for  her  aunt.  Os- 
borne was  able  to  put  her  in  contact  with  the 


Brubaker  sisters,  and  both  Sara  and  Lillian 
say  they  have  since  found  Fagan  to  be  an  in- 
teresting person  with  a  wide  range  of  inter- 
ests and  experiences. — Millard  Osborne 


Keens,  William  Garrison 

"Garry",  10,  Dayton,  Va. 
Born:  Nov.  29,  1986,  Lancast- 
er, Pa.,  to  J.  Edwin  and  Judy 
Rutt  Keens.  Died:  Aug.  17, 
1997,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  of  injuries 
received  in  a  traffic  accident. 
Survivors — parents;  brother: 
Geoffrey.  Funeral:  Aug.  21, 
Harrisonburg  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Beryl  Jantzi, 
Kathy  Hochstedler,  and  Steve 
Yoder.  Burial:  Weavers  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 
Miller,  Clara  Irene  Terwil- 
leger,  75,  Goshen,  Ind.  Born: 
Aug.  31,  1921,  White  Cloud, 
Mich.,  to  Roy  and  Katie  Hoch- 
stedler Terwilleger.  Died:  Aug. 
5,  1997,  Goshen,  Ind.  Sur- 
vivors— husband:  Lloyd  R. 
Miller;  children:  Norene  Chese- 
bro,  Lana,  Joyce,  Richard,  John, 
Lynn,  Philip;  brothers  and  sis- 
ter: Raymond,  Otis,  and  Leroy 
Terwilleger,  Frances  Shetler;  13 
grandchildren.  Congregational 
membership:  Walnut  Hill  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral:  Aug.  9, 
Waterford  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Stephen  Thomas.  Burial: 
Violett  Cemetery. 


African  missionaries  come  to  U.S. 

Amid  a  burgeoning  of  Christianity  in 
Africa,  churches  there  are  sending 
thousands  of  missionaries  overseas. 
African  ministries  are  springing  up  in 
the  U.S.  because  "the  church  in  Africa 
is  on  fire,  while  the  church  in  [the  U.S.] 
is,  for  the  most  part,  losing  its  zeal," 
says  Ivey  Williams,  pastor  of  a  Talla- 
hassee, Fla.,  a  congregation  established 
by  the  Nigerian-based  Redeemed 
Christian  Church  of  God. 

Ndugu  Tofori-Atta,  of  the  Interde- 
nominational Theological  Center  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  sees  the  growth  of  African 
ministries  in  the  U.S.  as  a  natural 
byproduct  of  the  growth  of  Christianity 
in  Africa.  In  1960,  10.7  percent  of  the 
world's  evangelical  Christians  were 
Africans;  by  1993  this  figure  had 
climbed  to  20.9  percent. 

— Christian  Century 

Ecumenical  delegation  plans 
to  investigate  Iraqi  sanctions 

The  World  Council  of  Churches 
(WCC)  is  to  send  an  ecumenical  delega- 
tion to  Iraq  next  year  to  investigate  the 
effects  of  economic  sanctions  imposed 
by  the  United  Nations  (UN)  Security 
Council  in  1990.  Leading  officials  of  the 


ITEMS  &  COMMENTS 


WCC  have  expressed  concern  for  the 
problems  faced  by  Iraq's  citizens,  espe- 
cially children. 

Recent  on-site  investigations  by  UN 
special  agencies  and  non-governmental 
organizations  had  warned  of  the  conse- 
quences, especially  for  children,  of  al- 
lowing the  humanitarian  situation  of 
most  of  the  Iraqi  population  to  worsen. 
The  WCC  had  remained  informed  of 
the  situation  in  Iraq,  not  only  through 
media  and  UN  reports,  but  through  in- 
formation provided  by  member  church- 
es in  Iraq. 

— Ecumenical  News  International 

Northern  Ireland  teens  leave, 
then  come  back  peacefully 

In  1975,  Kerry  Waterstone,  a  Church 
of  Ireland  minister,  developed  an  ex- 
change program,  the  Ulster  Project 
(UP),  which  places  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant teenagers  into  U.S.  homes  each 
June  and  July,  the  most  violence-prone 
months  in  Northern  Ireland.  The  proj- 
ect is  designed  to  involve  equally  boys 
and  girls,  Roman  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants, and  churches  in  Northern  Ire- 
land and  the  U.S. 

The  teenagers  stay  with  U.S.  host  fam- 
ilies for  four  weeks.  Weekly  discussion 


sessions  form  the  backbone  of  attempts 
to  aid  Northern  Ireland  teens  in  coming 
to  new  understandings  on  conflict  resolu- 
tion. Most  Northern  Ireland  teens,  from 
their  earliest  memories,  are  intimately 
familiar  with  sectarian  violence.  Seamus 
Gallagher,  22,  a  counselor  on  the  UP,  re- 
members watching  riots  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants  in  Londonder- 
ry in  the  1970s,  when  he  was  only  four. 
"In  27  years  we've  known  nothing  else 
but  the  troubles  in  Northern  Ireland,"  he 
says. — Christianity  Today 

Citizens  rate  heavenly  entrances 

Who  do  U.S.  citizens  think  is  most 
likely  to  get  to  heaven?  According  to  a 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report  survey,  66 
percent  believe  "Oprah  Winfrey  is  'very 
likely'  or  'somewhat  likely'  to  make  the 
cut.  .  .  .  Michael  Jordan  wasn't  far  be- 
hind with  65  percent."  Other  celebrity 
scores:  Al  Gore  and  Hilary  Clinton — 55 
percent;  Bill  Clinton — 52;  Pat  Robert- 
son— 46;  Newt  Gingrich — 40;  Dennis 
Rodman — 28;  and  O.  J.  Simpson — 19. 
Mother  Teresa  grabbed  the  highest  vote 
with  79  percent,  and  87  percent  of  those 
surveyed  think  they  themselves  will 
probably  go  to  heaven. 

— Current  Thoughts  and  Trends 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


The  service  of  vulnerability 


Keith  Graber 
Miller  is  one  of 
the  Gospel 
Herald  edi- 
torial consul- 
tants who  will 
be  writing  edit- 
orials during 
the  last  months 
before  the  Gos- 
pel Herald  is 
merged  with 
The  Mennonite. 


"Going  to  a  different  culture,  in  which  I  find 
myself  again  like  a  child,  can  become  a  true 
psychotherapeutic  opportunity,"  writes  Henri 
Nouwen  in  his  Latin  American  journal  Gracias. 
"When  we  walk  around  in  a  strange  milieu, 
speaking  the  language  haltingly  and  feeling  out 
of  control  and  like  fools,  we  can  come  in  touch 
with  a  part  of  ourselves  that  usually  remains 
hidden  behind  the  thick  walls  of  our  defenses." 

That  part,  says  Nouwen,  is  "our  basic  vul- 
nerability, our  need  for  others,  our  deep-seated 
feelings  of  ignorance  and  inadequacy,  and  our 
fundamental  dependency."  Confessing  these 
feelings — and  embracing  the  grace  of  God 
which  emerges  in  the  muddle — provides  fresh 
understandings  of  Christian  service  and  the 
chance  for  conversion. 

More  than  ever  before,  I'm  a  believer  in  such 
cross-cultural  learning  and  in  such  conversion. 

Two  months  ago  our  family  returned  from 
Dominican  Republic,  where  we  had  lived  since  last 
December  while  leading  Goshen  College's  Study- 
Service  Term  (SST)  in  the  Caribbean  country. 

We,  and  our  students,  were  relatively  pre- 
pared for  the  Dominican  Republic  through  ori- 
entation and  the  campus  network  of  returned 
SSTers  who  briefed  us  about  what  to  expect. 
Even  with  that  preparation,  we  spoke  the 
Spanish  language  haltingly,  and  we  often  felt 
out  of  control  and  like  fools.  In  spite  of  our 
incompetence,  our  hosts  graciously  accepted 
us — even  loved  us,  as  we  came  to  love  them. 

Perhaps  our  greatest  vulnerability  came  when 
we  entered  Haiti  for  four  days.  We  wanted  to  learn 
about  the  Dominican  Republic  through  the  eyes  of 
Haitians,  whom  the  Dominicans  often  fear.  We 
wanted  to  hear  about  service  from  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  workers  in  Port-au-Prince,  since 
no  MCC  or  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  workers 
were  based  in  our  primary  host  country. 

When  we  crossed  the  border  at  Jimani,  we 
immediately  were  in  the  Land  of  the  Unfa- 
miliar. We  switched  from  Spanish  to  Creole,  a 
language  none  of  us  had  studied,  and  we  were 
forced  to  communicate  with  our  faces  and 
hands — and  through  traditional  dances  and 
games  with  the  young  people  of  the  village.  We 
ate  indigenous  foods  we  hadn't  encountered  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  In  Port-au-Prince  we 
lived  in  an  orphanage  with  former  street  boys 


who  had  undergone  religious  and  quality-of-life 
changes  we  could  never  fully  understand. 

One  of  our  lecturers  was  Father  Roger  Desir, 
an  Episcopal  priest,  who  spoke  to  us  about 
Haitian  and  Dominican  history,  philosophy,  and 
religion.  Father  Desir  spent  17  years  translating 
the  Bible  into  Creole  so  his  people  could  read  it 
in  their  own  language.  He  also  had  been  impris- 
oned for  his  advocacy  work  on  behalf  of  fellow 
Haitians.  His  riveting  presentation,  which  con- 
cluded with  a  blessing,  moved  me  nearly  to 
tears,  humbling  me  because  of  his  intellectual, 
spiritual,  and  experiential  authenticity. 

We  also  found  provocative  MCC  country 
representative  Dan  Wiens'  image  of  the  occa- 
sional "cowboy  missionaries"  who  enter  a  cul- 
ture "with  their  six-shooters  a-blazin'."  Students 
were  pleased  to  recognize  more  clearly  than  be- 
fore the  sensitivity  with  which  Mennonite  devel- 
opment and  mission  workers  approach  their 
host  cultures.  They  realized  then,  if  they  hadn't 
already,  the  limited  "service"  they  could  do  in 
the  final  six  weeks  of  their  Study-Service  Term. 
Through  what  they  heard,  and  through  what 
they  later  experienced,  our  group  came  to  know 
that  service  includes  being,  understanding,  and 
accompanying,  as  well  as  doing.  Service  some- 
times means  being  taught  and  affirming  the 
giftedness  of  those  with  whom  you  are  living.  It 
means  receiving,  having  your  feet  washed  as 
well  as  washing  another's  feet. 

Most  of  us  came  away  from  Haiti  and  the 
Dominican  Republic  converted,  hum- 
bled by  our  own  vulnerabilities,  im- 
pressed with  the  wisdom  of  overseas  Mennonite 
workers,  grateful  that  our  colleges  offer  such 
cross-cultural  experiences,  committed  to  Chris- 
tian service.  Thank  God  for  such  breaks  from 
the  routine,  encounters  with  the  unfamiliar, 
and  learnings  from  those  whose  perspectives 
are  rich  with  truth. 

Nouwen  writes  that  "for  those  who  are  pulled 
away  from  their  familiar  surroundings  and 
brought  into  a  strange  land  where  they  again 
feel  like  babies,  the  Lord  offers  a  unique  chance 
not  only  for  personal  conversion  but  also  for  an 
authentic  ministry." 

For  all  those  who  have  such  opportunities, 
may  it  be  so. — Keith  Graber  Miller 
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The  peace  without  is 
the  peace  within 

True  peace  is  not  manu- 
factured in  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  is  a  gift  brought 
into  our  lives  through 
Christy  who  made  our  bodies 
his  temple  and  dwells  within  us. 


It  has  no  feet  nor  hands.  It  has  no  tangible, 
visible  body  to  testify  to  its  absence,  much 
less  its  presence.  Yet  all  human  beings, 
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The  pursuit  of  peace  requires  that  we  see  that  there  literate  and  illiterate,  educated  and  uneducat- 

are  other  ways  different  from  the  way  we  see  and  ed,  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  rural  and 

other  opinions  besides  ours.  Stuck  in  our  ways,  we  urban,  are  aware  of  its  presence  and  absence. 

are  in  danger  of  being  so  blinded  by  self  that  we  Peace  is  one  of  the  universal  gifts  of  God  to 

believe  that  the  world  does  not  exist  outside  of  us.  humankind.  Unfortunately  it  is  becoming  less 

If  we  don't  see  other  ways,  how  can  we  be  trans-  and  less  present  in  our  world. 
formed?  Christ  has  given  us  the  alternative  to  our  Upon  completing  the  creation  of  humankind, 

ways  of  destruction— it  is  the  alternative  of  himself  Qod  Mt  people  in  charge  and  gave  them 

instructions  on  how  to  live  peaceably.  The 

  violation  of  these  rules  left  an  indelible  mark 

a  t  o/n  tat  muTc  TWTTi?  on  the  human  race  until  the  birth,  crucifixion, 
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  and  resurrection  01  Jesus  Christ. 

The  intriguing  question  is  whether  peace  is 
And,  finally  (4):  present  in  its  fullness  in  the  faith  community.  It 

Hero  by  a  hair  6     is  always  easier  to  talk  about  that  other  person 

or  community.  What  about  when  the  spotlight  is 
Record  relief  sale  quilt  bid  turned  on  the  church?  In  the  church,  as  the  pas- 
linked  to  pyramid  scheme  9     tor  preaches  from  the  pulpit  and  as  the  believers 

in  the  pews  listen,  would  Jesus  find  the  same 
GC-MC  merger  gets  underway  peace  he  left  with  his  disciples? 

with  integration  meetings   10        The  only  way  a  healthy  community  exists  is 
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Dalellew 


The  responsibility  of  peacemaking  is  not  something  we 
can  postpone,  forget,  or  bury.  We  should  impart  the 
message  of  peace  in  every  situation  we  encounter. 


in  peaceful  relationships.  I  have  witnessed 
case  after  case  in  which  members  walk  in  and 
out  of  the  church  in  estranged  relationships 
with  each  other.  The  longer  such  fractured 
relationships  drag  on,  the  more  they  become 
the  norm,  with  no  one  making  any  effort  to  set 
things  right. 

In  one  situation,  a  Mennonite  church  pastor 
got  into  disagreement  with  the  elders,  and  none 
of  them  were  willing  to  give  in.  The  pastor  and 
several  of  his  supporters  decided  to  move  out  of 
that  church  and  start  a  new  congregation;  they 
named  it  "Peace  Fellowship."  A  couple  of  years 
later,  the  same  pastor  was  not  at  peace  with 
this  new  congregation,  so  he  moved  to  another 
church  as  a  member.  A  couple  years  later,  he 
moved  back  to  the  first  church  because  of  a 
broken  relationship  at  his  third  congregation. 

A  pastor  and  some  members  in  another  Men- 
nonite church  were  having  communication 
problems.  When  some  of  us  found  out  what  was 

going  on,  we 
decided 
to 


approach  them  to  meet  and  talk.  Both  sides 
decided  to  do  it  after  the  worship  service  one 
Sunday. 

The  pastor  preached  a  message  entitled 
"Forgiveness"  that  morning.  We  met  after  the 
service,  and  each  side  presented  its  case.  One 
side  stated,  "If  we  have  offended  you,  please 
forgive  us."  We  thought  that  was  the  right 
approach  and  agreed.  One  person  got  up  from 
his  seat,  walked  to  the  pastor,  and  put  his  arms 
around  him.  The  pastor  failed  to  reciprocate 
that  effort.  We  were  all  shocked.  It  seemed 
strange  to  preach  on  forgiveness  but  literally 
minutes  after  the  preaching,  when  an  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself,  to  fail  to  reconcile  words 
with  deed. 

A disobedient  soul  has  no  chance  of 
flourishing.  We  must  make  every  effort 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  gospel 
message  in  spoken  words  and  by  applying  it  to 
our  lives.  It  is  by  our  fruits  that  we  will  be 
recognized  by  others  to  be  Jesus'  disciples.  In 
God's  agenda,  war  and  peace  or  light  and  dark- 
ness cannot  coexist.  At  creation,  God  separated 
the  light  from  the  darkness  and  named  them 
day  and  night.  When  we  contradict  this 
divine  plan  in  our  lives,  we  demonstrate 
belligerence  that  neither  honors  God  nor 
edifies  others.  It  was  Jesus'  primary 
concern,  as  he  instructed  Peter  be- 
fore the  crucifixion,  that  Peter  feed 
the  lambs  and  care  for  the  sheep 
so  that  his  love  for  Jesus  was 
never  questioned  (John  21:17). 
It  is  comfortable  for  us  to 
speak  of  peace  in  the  wider 
world — like  in  the  Middle 
East,  Bosnia,  Angola, 
Rwanda,  Burundi,  Sudan — 
the  so-called  political  hot 
spots.  However,  the  starting 
point  for  God's  peace  to 
sprout,  grow,  and  flourish  is 
within  us,  because  that  is 
where  Jesus  planted  it.  Jesus 
did  not  die  for  the  geographic 
countries  of  the  world.  Jesus' 
death  and  resurrection  is  per- 
sonalized and  custom-made  for 
each  individual  who  acknowledges 
Jesus  as  his  or  her  personal  savior. 
Paul  states,  "I  have  been  crucified 
with  Christ  and  I  no  longer  live,  but 
Christ  lives  in  me.  The  life  I  live  in  the 
body,  I  live  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  who 
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loved  me  and  gave  himself  for  me"  (Gal.  2:19- 
20). 

True  peace  is  not  a  commodity  manufactured 
in  the  United  Nations  but  a  gift  brought  into 
our  lives  through  the  indwelling  Christ  who 
made  our  bodies  his  temple.  How  can  we  say 
then  that  "Christ  lives  in  me"  and  emit  the 
spirit  of  belligerence? 

I  was  an  assistant  moderator  of  a  Mennonite 
church  conference.  Conference  leadership 
determined,  through  hearing  various  reports, 
that  we  needed  to  intervene  in  one  congrega- 
tion that  was  experiencing  significant  conflict. 
After  much  deliberation  and  many  individual 
meetings  with  the  leadership  of  the  congre- 
gation, the  conference  leaders  decided  that 
more  than  half  of  the  congregation  was  wrong. 
The  issue  was  the  pastor:  his  style  of  life, 
behavior,  and  language  did  not  encourage  the 
unity  of  the  congregation  and  was  alienating 
the  members.  When  the  conference  leader  met 
with  the  congregation,  the  atmosphere  was 
polluted  with  anger,  bitterness,  and  loud  accu- 
sations. The  meeting  ended  with  no  peaceful 
resolution.  A  couple  of  us  who  were  bothered  by 
the  situation  decided  to  meet  with  the  pastor, 
who  had  three  months  left  in  his  contract  and 
had  decided  not  to  renew  it.  We  proposed  that 
he  step  down  in  the  interest  of  peace.  He  de- 
clined to  do  this.  At  the  end  of  his  term,  he  left 
a  divided  church.  The  two  groups  met  in  the 
same  building  but  at  different  times. 

If  Christ  can  help  us  die  to  ourselves  and 
rise  with  him  to  demonstrate  his  lifestyle, 
how  is  it  that  we  remain  possessed  by  un- 
Christ-like  behavior?  If  we  say  we  are  a 
forgiven  community,  which  we  are,  then  we 
must  humbly  seek  to  be  servants  like  Jesus, 
who  went  to  the  extent  of  washing  his  disciples' 
dusty  feet.  Our  know-it-all  attitude  pushes  us 
to  seek  to  be  served  rather  than  to  serve.  Those 
of  us  who  are  credentialed  as  pastors  must  con- 
stantly examine  ourselves  that  we  do  not  treat 
as  tenants  the  sheep  we  are  called  to  feed  and 
care  for.  The  pursuit  of  peace  requires  that  we 
see  that  there  are  other  ways  different  from  the 
way  we  see,  other  opinions  besides  ours.  Stuck 
in  our  ways,  we  are  in  danger  of  being  so 
blinded  by  self  that  we  believe  that  the  world 
does  not  exist  outside  of  ourselves.  Learning  is 


a  process  of  transformation.  If  we  don't  see  the 
other  ways,  how  can  we  be  transformed?  Christ 
has  clearly  showed  us  that  our  ways  are  those 
of  destruction  and  doom.  He  has  given  us  the 
alternative  which  is  the  only  way  to  peace.  It  is 
the  alternative  of  himself. 

In  Rom.  5:1,  Paul  writes,  "We  have  peace 
with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
through  whom  we  have  gained  access  by 
faith  into  this  grace  in  which  we  now  stand. 
And  we  rejoice  in  the  hope  of  the  glory  of  God." 
Peace  endures  as  long  as  we  are  alive  and  in 
Christ.  Because  the  triune  God  is  there  forever 
as  long  as  we  maintain  the  right  relationship 
with  Christ,  the  sustenance  of  peace  is  guaran- 
teed. This  unconditional  gift  of  God  can  be 
abused  and  terminated  only  when  we  choose  to 
sever  that  relationship  with  God.  This  means 
that,  in  our  own  free  will,  we  invite  the  absence 
of  peace.  When  this  happens,  war  begins.  The 
indelible  irony  is  that  we  claim  we  are  in  Christ 
and  yet  we  lack  peace.  Because  of  our  belliger- 
ent nature,  we  even  fail  to  realize  the  absence 
of  peace  in  our  midst. 

Wouldn't  it  be  pathetic  if  an  ambassador  of  a 
nation  were  unable  to  speak  for  his  or  her 
country?  The  whole  world  would  know  and 
speak  about  it.  How  long  would  he  or  she  be 
kept  as  ambassador?  Those  of  us  who  are  called 
to  be  ambassadors  of  reconciliation  are  in  a 
similar  position  when  we  miss  the  core  of  the 
message  in  our  lives.  Paul  says  in  2  Cor.  5:18, 
"All  this  is  from  God,  who  reconciled  us  to  him- 
self through  Christ  and  gave  us  the  ministry  of 
reconciliation."  Through  his  reconciliation, 
Christ  has  given  us  a  morally  transformed 
nature  and  qualified  us  to  be  agents  of  his 
transformation. 

Accountability  is  as  old  as  creation  itself. 
After  placing  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  comfortable 
environment  of  creation  with  proper  guidelines, 
God  returned  to  seek  accountability  from  them. 
After  Cain  and  Abel  made  their  offerings,  Cain 
killed  Abel.  God  came  to  Cain  and  asked  the 
whereabouts  of  his  brother  Abel.  "I  don't  know. 
Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  is  Cain's  infamous 
response  (Gen.  4:9).  We  are  only  held  account- 
able for  what  we  have  been  given.  If  one  is  not 
given  any  responsibility  or  resources,  that 
person  has  nothing  to  account  for.  As  Chris- 


(continued 
on  page  4) 


Obedience  to  the  message  of  peace  is  our  duty,  and  the 
center  of  the  message  is  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  the  axis 
around  which  all  the  activities  of  the  church  rotate. 
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If  we  say  we  are  a  forgiven  com- 
munity, which  we  are,  then  we  must 
humbly  seek  to  be  servants  like  Jesus. 
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from  page  3) 


tians,  however,  we  are  given  a  kingdom  to 
live  in  and  to  perpetuate.  Therefore,  we  are 
accountable  for  our  lifestyle  in  the  kingdom 
and  how  we  perpetuate  the  reign  of  God.  So 
long  as  we  believe  in  the  eternity  of  God  and 
Jesus  Christ  and  maintain  our  appropriate 
communication  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  a 
scarcity  of  peace  never  exists.  How  we  impart 
that  message  of  peace  to  our  families,  neigh- 
bors, and  colleagues  is  up  to  us  individually. 
But  the  responsibility  remains  ours.  It  is  not 
something  which  we  can  postpone,  forget,  or 
bury;  it  is  a  responsibility  that  we  should 
apply  in  every  situation.  Not  doing  it  is  not 
an  option  if  we  claim  to  remain  in  the  king- 
dom. 

In  Acts  8  we  read  the  story  of  Philip  and  the 
Ethiopian.  The  Ethiopian  was  struggling  to 
understand  what  he  was  reading,  and  the  an- 
gel of  the  Lord  prompted  Philip  to  go  and  meet 
the  Ethiopian.  Philip  readily  responded  to  the 
need,  and  the  Ethiopian  believed  and  was  bap- 
tized. 

Obedience  to  the  message  of  peace  is 
our  duty  and  the  center  of  the 
message  is  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  the 
axis  around  which  all  the  activities  of  the 
church  rotate.  Paul  wrote  to  the  church  in 
Philippi,  "God  is  at  work  in  you,  both  to  will 
and  to  work  for  his  good  pleasure"  (Phil. 
2:13).  Realizing  that  and  obeying  God  in  hu- 
mility is  the  f^rst  step  of  success  in  the 
ministry.  Inviting  the  spirit  of  belligerence 
into  our  lives  is  a  calamity  which  stunts  the 
flourishing  of  peace  in  the  new  humanity. 
We  must  repent  of  our  sins  to  the  forgiving 
God.  Then  we  all  can  say  with  Paul:  "Stand 
firm  then,  with  the  belt  of  truth  buckled 
around  your  waist,  with  the  breastplate  of 
righteousness  in  place,  and  with  your  feet 
fitted  with  the  readiness  that  comes  from 
the  gospel  of  peace"  (Eph.  6:14). 

Tesfatsion  Dalellew  is  affiliated  with  the  Seat- 
tle (Wash.)  Mennonite  Church  and  is  a  member 
of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  direc- 
tors. He  works  for  World  Vision,  and  he  served 
as  executive  secretary  of  the  Meserete  Kristos 
Church  in  Ethiopia  from  1974-1977. 


It  was  fitting  that  God  .  .  . 
should  make  the  pioneer  of 
their  salvation  perfect  through 
sufferings.  For  the  one  who 
sanctifies  and  those  who  are 
sanctified  all  have  one 
Father— Heb.  2:10-1  la 
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READERS  SAY 


I am  writing  to  commend  Douglas 
Penner,  president  of  Bethel  College 
in  North  Newton,  Kan.  He  has  faced 
in  his  first  year  a  very  difficult  situation 
that  no  college  president  wants  to 
face— the  loss  of  trust  and  the  loss  of 
funds  in  the  controller's  office  ("Menno- 
scope,"  Theft  from  Bethel:  $1.2 
Million,  Sept.  9).  President  Penner  has 
shown  dignity,  grace,  and  Christian 
compassion.  I  am  especially  moved  by 
his  desire  to  both  learn  and  help  others 
learn  from  the  experience  and  by  his 
desire  to  show  prayerful  compassion  to 
the  former  administrator. 

We  at  Goshen  College  are  saddened 
by  this  news  and  hope  that  the  many 
friends  of  Bethel  College  will  offer  both 
prayers  and  financial  support. 
Shirley  H.  Showalter,  president 
Goshen  (Ind.)  College 

I appreciate  the  efforts  you  put  into 
the  articles  in  Gospel  Herald.  I  was 
especially  interested  in  Worshiping 
with  the  Early  Anabaptists  by  John 
Oyer  and  Keith  Graber  Miller  (Aug.  2). 
I  enjoy  reading  things  of  history.  When 
I  was  younger,  I  was  not  interested  in 
history;  I  guess  that  is  a  sign  of  getting 
older!  I  thank  God  for  my  heritage. 

Thank  you  for  your  work,  and  may  it 
continue  until  God  calls  you  home. 
Carroll  K.  Walter 
Quakertown,  Pa. 

We  often  struggle  with  the  idea 
of  servant  leadership.  In  a 
June  24  article,  Paul  Lederach 
pointed  out  that  leadership,  even  ser- 
vant leadership,  includes  the  exer- 
cising of  authority  ("Mennobytes," 
What  Does  It  Mean  to  Be  a  Servant 
Leader?).  How  can  a  servant  use  au- 
thority over  those  he  serves? 

Leaders  should  be  prepared  to  do 
menial  tasks.  They  might  need  to  do 
these  tasks  in  an  emergency,  in  order 
to  help  someone  in  need,  or  even  as  a 
lesson.  But  when  they  do  it  too  often, 
they  are  no  longer  serving  or  leading. 

This  is  an  often  overlooked  truth  in 
the  story  of  our  Lord  Jesus  washing 
the  feet  of  the  disciples.  His  action  is 
rightly  held  out  to  us  as  a  call  to  hu- 
mility and  as  a  condemnation  of  pride. 

But  our  Lord  did  that  once,  and  he 
waited  until  the  last  night  of  his  life  for 
it.  When  he  did,  his  disciples  were 
shocked.  Washing  feet  was  not  his 
standard  practice.  Indeed,  if  it  were,  it 
would  have  lost  all  its  force. 


When  leaders  over-involve  them- 
selves with  mundane  tasks,  they  abdi- 
cate their  real  responsibilities.  When 
the  forgetful  apostles  rediscovered  this 
truth,  they  created  the  office  of  deacon. 

The  teacher  should  teach,  the  leader 
should  lead,  the  giver  should  give.  Good 
teachers,  good  leaders,  and  good  givers 
don't  let  themselves  get  distracted  by 
the  opportunities  of  other  gifts  and 
other  offices.  They  exercise  their  own 
gifts — even  the  gifts  involving  author- 
ity— for  the  good  of  others  rather  than 
the  good  of  themselves.  When  they  do 
this,  they  are  profitable  servants. 

Kirk  House 

Bath,  N.Y. 

I just  read  your  editorial  in  the  Sept. 
16  Gospel  Herald  ("The  Last  Word," 
Portraits  of  Ourselves).  Bravo!  As 
the  opinion  editor  on  my  school  paper,  I 
am  learning  to  recognize  good  editorial 
writing,  and  as  a  teenager  and  Menno- 
nite,  I  appreciate  your  topic. 

I  find  it  consistently  difficult  to  ex- 
plain myself  to  classmates  and  teach- 
ers who  are  ignorant  of  Anabaptism 
and  Mennonite  beliefs.  I  have  corrected 
teachers  who  think  that  the  Baptist 
faith  broke  off  from  Anabaptism, 
quelled  assumptions  from  teachers 
who  think  Mennonites  are  directly 
akin  to  Amish,  and  dismantled  many 
stereotypes  and  ignorances  from  stu- 
dents who  have  no  clue  what  they  are 
talking  about.  I  have  also  redirected 
Army,  Navy,  and  other  armed  forces 
officers  who  are  trying  to  recruit  me, 
explaining  pacifism  and  claiming  CO 
status  as  simply  as  I  can. 

At  Orlando  97,  it  was  so  good  to  be 
among  a  large  group  of  Mennonite 
youth  and  not  have  to  explain  things  to 
them  and  know  that  I  am  not  alone.  But 
I  still  felt  isolated  within  the  metropolis 
of  Orlando,  where  far  too  many  people 
wondered  incredulously,  "You're  Menno- 
nite?" For  example,  there  was  the  man 
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selling  discount  attraction  tickets  who 
said  matter-of-factly,  "Mennonites.  I've 
heard  of  them.  What  are  they?" 

Weeks  after  Orlando,  over  I  ^abor  Day 
weekend,  I  was  astonished  and  thrilled  to 
see  a  boy  with  an  Orlando  97  youth  shirt 
at  my  workplace.  We  chatted  for  awhile 
before  I  needed  to  get  back  to  work.  Of 
course  he  was  only  in  town  for  the  day  for 
a  Mennonite  softball  tournament,  but  it 
warmed  my  heart  nonetheless. 

While  it  is  often  frustrating  to  explain 
ourselves  over  and  over  to  the  unedu- 
cated, if  we  do  not  tell  them,  who  will? 
Meanwhile,  we  can  educate  the  people 
by  our  actions  and  our  words  of  peace, 
love,  and  goodwill.  Maybe  one  day  they 
will  not  need  to  ask  what  Mennonites 
are,  because  they  will  know. 

Renita  Leichty 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

I came  across  a  July  9,  1996,  item  on 
Disney  and  the  Southern  Baptist 
boycott  while  recycling  some  Gospel 
Herald  issues,  and  it  reminded  me  of 
the  discussion  about  Orlando  97. 

The  Southern  Baptists  called  for  a 
boycott  of  Disney  to  protest  the  com- 
pany's departure  from  family  values 
(providing  family  health  benefits  to  gay 
partners),  allowing  questionable  mate- 
rial to  be  distributed  by  subsidiaries,  and 
promoting  alcohol  use  and  gambling. 

I  would  disagree  with  those  who  say 
going  to  Orlando  implies  an  endorsement 
of  Disney.  That's  as  logical  as  saying  a 
visit  to  Washington,  D.C.,  or  Ottawa, 
Ont.,  implies  endorsement  of  what  our 
national  governments  are  doing — or  that 
going  to  St.  Louis  implies  endorsement  of 
Anheuser-Busch  Brewing. 

But  I  do  feel  that  the  expense  of  the 
convention  did  keep  many  adults 
away.  From  our  household,  two  youth 
and  no  adults  went  to  Orlando,  and 
cost  was  at  least  part  of  the  decision. 
David  Hiebert 
Seottdale,  Pa. 
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by  Ryan  Ahlgrim 


^  inally,  after  she  nagged  him  with  her 
words  day  after  day,  and  pestered  him, 
he  was  tired  to  death.  So  he  told  her  his 
whole  secret  and  said  to  her,  "A  razor 
has  never  come  upon  my  head;  for  I  have  been  a 
nazirite  to  God  from  my  mother's  womb.  If  my 
head  were  shaved,  then  my  strength  would  leave 
me;  I  would  become  weak  and  be  like  anyone 
else," — Judges  16:16-17 


When  I  was  a  boy,  Samson  was  my  favorite 
Bible  hero.  I  marveled  at  the  strength  that 
could  pull  up  the  city  gate  of  Gaza  and  carry  it 
all  the  way  to  Hebron.  I  relished  the  ability  to 
slay  a  thousand  enemies  using  only  the  jaw- 
bone of  an  ass.  And  I  grieved  the  tragic  death 
that  brought  Samson  his  ultimate  victory. 

Samson  was  the  epitome  of  my  boyhood  desire 
for  muscles  and  raw  strength.  He  could  do  no 
wrong  in  my  eyes.  As  an  adult,  however,  it  is  hard 
for  me  to  see  anything  good  or  heroic  in  Samson. 

Despite  the  angelic  circumstances  of  his  con- 
ception, and  despite  his  status  as  a  nazirite — one 
who  is  consecrated  to  God — nothing  in  him  dis- 
plays any  sign  of  nobility  or  maturity.  Instead,  he 
murders  30  innocent  people  to  pay  a  gambling 
debt.  He  sets  fire  to  the  tails  of  300  foxes  and  burns 
fields,  orchards,  and  vineyards  in  an  act  of  revenge. 

While  a  "judge"  of  Israel,  he  sleeps  with  a 
Philistine  prostitute.  He  violates  his  sacred  vow 
as  a  nazirite  by  telling  Delilah  the  source  of  his 
divine  strength.  Throughout  his  career,  Sam- 
son's motivations  never  rise  above  the  level  of 
personal  vengeance,  and  his  behavior  never 
rises  above  the  level  of  cruelty  and  selfish 
passion.  Although  he  becomes  a  hero  to  the 
Israelites  for  defeating  some  Philistines,  he  is  a 
moral  and  spiritual  failure. 


Yet  I  am  still  attracted  to  the  character  of 
Samson — not  because  of  his  strength,  but  be- 
cause he  gives  away  his  strength.  For  many 
years  I  have  been  puzzled  by  the  fact  that  Sam- 
son stays  with  Delilah  even  though  it  is  quite 
evident  that  she  is  trying  to  take  away  his 
strength.  Three  times  Delilah  asks  him  how  he 
can  be  subdued.  Three  times  Samson  gives  her 
phony  answers.  Each  time,  Delilah  tries  out  the 
answers:  tying  him  up  with  seven  fresh  bow 
strings,  then  tying  him  up  with  new  ropes,  and 
finally  weaving  his  hair  into  her  loom. 

None  of  these  attempts  succeed  in  overpow- 
ering Samson,  but  it  must  be  obvious  to  Sam- 
son that  Delilah  will  try  whatever  he  tells  her. 
So  why  doesn't  Samson  get  up  and  leave,  in- 
censed by  the  fact  that  Delilah  is  betraying  him 
and  trying  to  take  away  his  strength?  Why  does 
he  stay  with  her,  allowing  her  to  wear  him 
down  with  constant  nagging,  until  he  finally 
tells  her  the  truth?  The  answer  must  be:  be- 
cause he  wants  her  to  find  out. 

During  the  Cold  War,  the  United  States  was 
rushing  to  develop  the  most  sophisticated 
fighter  planes.  Test  pilots  were  given  the  job  of 
pushing  these  experimental  planes  to  their 
absolute  limits  to  discover  their  maximum 
capabilities.  Test  pilots  called  this  "pushing  the 
outside  of  the  envelope."  Inside  the  envelope, 
the  plane  maintains  its  structural  integrity  and 
the  pilot  is  safe.  Outside  the  envelope,  the 
plane  disintegrates  and  the  pilot  usually  dies. 
Many  did  die;  in  fact,  25  percent  of  Air  Force 
test  pilots  in  the  early  1960s  died. 

Why  did  these  test  pilots  constantly 
flirt  with  disaster  and  death?  Because 
they  felt  compelled  to  test  their  own 
limits,  to  discover  that  thin  line  be- 
tween maximum  strength  and  utter 
weakness.  Samson  does  the  same  thing.  He 
intentionally  flirts  with  that  thin  line.  He  is 
just  as  curious  about  his  strength  and  weak- 
ness as  Delilah  is.  He  wants  Delilah  to  push 
him  and  test  the  limits  of  his  strength. 

Actually,  Samson  has  been  pushing  the  limits 
for  a  long  time.  Num.  6:1-8  lays  down  three  pro- 
hibitions for  those  under  a  nazirite  vow:  they 
must  not  drink  alcohol,  they  must  not  touch  or 
go  near  anything  dead,  and  they  must  not  cut 
their  hair.  Samson  twice  violates  the  prohi- 
bition about  touching  anything  dead.  The  first 
time  is  when  he  scoops  honey  out  of  the  carcass 
of  a  lion  and  eats  it.  Despite  this  flagrant  viola- 
tion, Samson  does  not  lose  his  strength.  The 
second  time  is  when  he  picks  up  the  "fresh  jaw- 
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bone"  of  an  ass  as  a  weapon  against  the  Philis- 
tines. He  does  this  immediately  after  experi- 
encing a  rush  of  divine  strength,  and  yet  that 
strength  is  not  diminished  after  picking  up  the 
bone  of  a  recently  dead  animal.  Following  these 
incidents,  Samson  may  well  be  wondering,  "Are 
there  any  limits  to  my  strength?  Will  I  neces- 
sarily lose  my  strength  if  I  cut  my  hair?" 

Indeed,  following  his  haircut  on  the  lap 
of  Delilah,  Samson's  initial  assumption 
when  he  wakes  up  is  that  he  will  be 
able  to  fight  off  the  Philistines  who  are 
converging  on  him.  He  seems  genuinely 
surprised  that  his  strength  is  gone.  Samson  has 
finally  pushed  the  outside  of  the  envelope  too 
far,  and  his  plane  disintegrates.  He  does  not  die 
immediately,  but  he  parachutes  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies.  They  gouge  out  his  eyes,  put  him 
in  chains,  condemn  him  to  slave  labor,  and  force 
him  to  perform  like  a  clown  for  the  amusement 
of  his  enemies.  His  experience  of  weakness  and 
humiliation  is  total. 

Is  this  exactly  what  Samson  needed  to  expe- 
rience? May  it  even  be  that  this  is  what  Samson 
wanted?  The  only  thing  that  can  save  Samson 
from  his  own  destructive  immaturity  is  to  lose 
everything  and  truly  experience  weakness. 

Alcoholics  often  have  to  hit  bottom — losing 
their  jobs,  friends,  and  families — before  they 
can  face  their  powerlessness,  turn  their  lives 
over  to  God,  and  live  in  sobriety.  In  fact,  the 
first  step  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous  says,  "We 
admitted  we  were  powerless  over  alcohol." 

Without  a  realization  and  acceptance  of  being 
powerless,  there  is  no  spiritual  growth.  So  it  is 
with  Samson.  His  hope  and  his  redemption 
must  come  through  discovering  his  weakness 
and  walking  the  path  of  humiliation.  Does 
Samson  finally  grow?  At  the  very  end  of  the 
story,  there  is  a  hint  that  perhaps  he  is 
changing  and  that  he  is  discovering  how  to  give 
himself  instead  of  always  taking.  His  last  words 
are  a  prayer  to  God:  "Let  me  die  with  the 
Philistines."  It  is  the  only  unselfish  statement 
he  makes  in  the  entire  story  of  Samson. 

The  apostle  Paul  is  a  lot  like  Samson.  He  too 
was  a  strong  man — not  strong  physically,  but 
strong  in  his  thinking,  feelings,  convictions,  and 
accomplishments.  A  time  came,  however,  when 
Paul  realized  that  all  of  his  strength  was 
worthless  and  that  to  grow  in  Christ,  he  had  to 
become  weak.  In  2  Cor.  12:7-10,  he  writes,  "To 
keep  me  from  being  too  elated,  a  thorn  was 
given  me  in  the  flesh,  a  messenger  of  Satan  to 
torment  me,  to  keep  me  from  being  too  elated. 


Three  times  I  appealed  to  the  Lord  about  this, 
that  it  would  leave  me,  but  he  said  to  me,  'My 
grace  is  sufficient  for  you,  for  power  is  made 
perfect  in  weakness.'  So,  I  will  boast  all  the 
more  gladly  of  my  weaknesses,  so  that  the 
power  of  Christ  may  dwell  in  me.  .  .  .  For  when- 
ever I  am  weak,  then  I  am  strong." 

Samson's  greatest  triumph  was  not  the  kill- 
ing of  3,000  Philistines  when  the  temple  of 
Dagon  collapsed  on  top  of  him.  His  greatest 
triumph  was  discovering  what  Paul  would  also 
discover:  that  the  only  strength  that  matters  is 
the  strength  that  comes  through  weakness. 

Ryan  Ahlgrim  is  pastor  of  First  Mennonite 
Church  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.  He  and  his  wife, 
Laurie,  have  two  children. 
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Now  the  blind  for  hunters 

is  barely  visible  in  the  bare  maple. 

Last  week  your  uncles  hunched  there, 

listening  among  the  rattle 

of  leaves.  And  the  heart 

of  the  deer  was  humming. 

Today  our  feet  swish  through 
the  bright,  fallen  taffeta, 
a  cacophany  before  the  slope 
toward  barren  stillness. 
We  can't  save  all  the  music. 
The  cabin  is  filled  with  antlers, 

and  how  much  can  earth  hold? 
It's  a  matter  of  cadence 
among  extravagance. 
Not  hiding,  but  walking, 
bold,  into  the  death  of  summer 
and  into  the  clearing,  singing. 

— Jean  Janzen 
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Passing 
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Against  the  Death 
Penalty 

Christian  and  Secular 
Arguments  Against 
Capital  Punishment 
Gardner  C.  Hanks 

Drawing  on  Old  and  New 
Testament  resources  as 
well  a  secular  arguments, 
Hanks  shows  that  the 
death  penalty  harms  rather 
than  helps  any  quest  for  a 
just,  humane  society.  He 
demonstrates  through 
research  data  that  the 
death  penalty  is  not  only 
an  ineffective  crime-light- 
ing tool,  it  also  brings  out 
the  worst  in  society,  pol- 
lutes the  political  process, 
and  threatens  human 
rights. 


Communion  Shapes 
Character 

Eleanor  Kreider 

Do  you  long  to  see  vital 
communion  at  the  heart  ol 
worship?  Does  communion 
seem  unconnected  to  daily 
life?  With  liveliness  and 
depth,  kreider  encourages 
churches  to  rediscover  the 
biblical  and  theological 
themes  which  shaped  early 
Christian  Lord  s  Supper 
practices.  She  consider 
the  influence  ol  seating, 
movement,  symbols,  lead- 
ership style,  language, 
music,  prayers,  and  more. 

Paper,  320  pages,  $19.99; 
in  Canada  $28.50. 


Parents— Passing  the 
Torch  of  Faith 

John  M.  Drescher 

As  Christian  parents,  we  have 
a  primary  concern  that  the 
faith  we  have  accepted  be 
passed  on  to  future  genera- 
tions. There  is  no  greater 
concern  we  can  have  for  our 
children.  Simple,  yet  wise 
suggestions  by  Drescher,  pop- 
ular speaker,  editor,  and 
author  of  over  35  books,  help 
us  to  move  forward  with 
courage,  joy,  and  confidence. 

Paper,  104  pages,  $7.99; 
in  Canada  $  1  1 .40. 


Paper,  208  pages,  $11.99; 
in  Canada  $17.25. 
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Record-breaking  $50,500  quilt  bid  linked  to  alleged  pyramid  scheme 


Fishersville,  Va.—A  bid  of  $50,500  for 
a  quilt  at  the  Virginia  Relief  Sale  on 
Sept.  27  is  provoking  both  awe  and 
alarm — awe  at  the  unprecedented  five- 
figure  amount,  and  alarm  that  the  bid 
was  subsidized  by  an  organization  under 
federal  investigation  as  a  financial  scam. 

Henry  Showalter  of  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  said  he  purchased  the  quilt  "partial- 
ly" on  behalf  of  Greater  Ministries  Inter- 
national, a  Tampa,  Fla.-based  organiza- 
tion that  claims  to  support  missionaries 
and  promises  high  returns  on  invest- 
ments. According  to  a  Pennsylvania  se- 
curities investigator,  Greater  Ministries 
is  a  pyramid  scheme,  an  illegal  invest- 
ment in  which  early  donors  profit  from 
money  sent  in  by  later  investors. 

Pennsylvania  has  issued  a  cease-and- 
desist  order  against  Greater  Ministries, 
which  according  to  authorities,  targets 
Mennonite  and  Amish  communities.  A 
federal  grand  jury  is  also  investigating 
the  church's  financial  dealings. 

•  •  • 

"I  wanted  to  do  something  good  for 
my  aunties,"  said  Showalter,  a  nephew 
of  Anna,  Laura,  and  Mary  Showalter  of 
Waynesboro,  who  made  the  88-inch-by- 
105-inch  off-white  pineapple  quilt.  "Be- 
yond that,  it's  nobody's  business,"  he 
said. 

Showalter  refused  to  say  what  per- 
centage of  the  bid  was  paid  by  the  orga- 
nization or  to  comment  on  his  connec- 
tion to  Greater  Ministries.  He  claimed 
that  he  bought  the  quilt  on  his  own  ini- 
tiative and  that  he  has  offered  the  quilt 
to  Greater  Ministries  to  be  framed  and 
displayed  at  the  group's  headquarters 
in  Florida. 

An  administrator  at  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  (MCC),  which  receives 
the  proceeds  from  relief  sales,  said  that 
MCC  has  no  choice  but  to  receive  the 
funds.  "It  would  have  been  problematic 
not  to  complete  the  sale,"  he  said,  adding 
that  MCC  is  "in  a  tight  situation." 

An  official  MCC  statement  said  that 
MCC  regrets  "anything  that  distracts 
from  the  mission  of  the  Virginia  sale  and 
the  contribution  of  the  Showalter  sisters." 

•  •  • 

A  substantial  portion  of  the  quilt 
was  paid  for  with  a  cashier's  check  and 
a  small  portion  with  a  personal  check, 
according  to  Don  Showalter,  attorney 
for  the  Virginia  Relief  Sale. 

"When  you  have  a  public  sale  and 
you  don't  say  buyers  have  to  be  ap- 
proved, you  sell  to  the  highest  bidder," 
said  the  attorney  Showalter.  "The  goods 


belong  to  that  bidder.  Are  we  going  to 
examine  the  credentials  of  all  buyers?" 

The  quilt  was  the  last  one  the  Showal- 
ter sisters  plan  to  donate  to  the  sale. 
Each  year  their  celebrated  quilts  have 
garnered  the  highest  bid  at  the  quilt 
auction;  the  previous  top  bid  for  one  of 
their  quilts  was  $7,900  in  1993.  The  auc- 
tion grossed  a  record  $233,000  for  MCC. 

Some  Virginia  Mennonites  are  con- 
cerned that  the  purchase  was  a  move 
by  Greater  Ministries  to  endear  them- 
selves to  Mennonites.  "I  find  it  trou- 
bling that  an  organization  with  values 


Washington,  D.C.  (MBM) — Robert  W. 
Martin,  who  served  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  for  18  years,  was 
named  an  officer  of  the  Most  Excellent 
Order  of  the  British  Empire  (O.B.E.)  on 
Sept.  12.  In  a  ceremony  at  the  British  Em- 
bassy, John  Kerr,  British  ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  conferred  the  insignia. 

Martin  was  honored  along  with  his 
wife,  Nancy.  "The  effort  of  the  Martins 
was  tireless,"  Kerr  said. 

The  Martins  worked  at  Nazareth 
Hospital,  the  oldest  hospital  and  largest 
British  institution  in  Israel,  which  has 
served  the  Arab  population  of  Galilee 
for  136  years.  During  their  two  decades 
of  service,  which  concluded  in  June 
1996,  Robert  served  as  the  hospital's 
chief  executive  officer,  and  Nancy  di- 
rected the  hospital's  school  of  nursing. 


so  antithetical  to  MCC  would  have  thr; 
honors  of  making  such  a  record-break- 
ing quilt  purchase,"  said  Phil  Kniss, 
pastor  of  Park  View  Mennonite 
Church,  Harrisonburg.  "It  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  wonderful  marketing  ploy  to 
get  Mennonites  to  buy  into  this  invest- 
ment scheme." 

Henry  Showalter,  a  member  of  Zion 
Hill  Mennonite  Church  in  Singers 
Glen,  Va.,  declined  to  talk  about  the  al- 
legations against  Greater  Ministries.  "I 
let  the  good  Lord  handle  that,"  he  said. 
— Valerie  Weaver 


"Robert  modernized  medical  services 
there,  developed  training  programs  for 
young  Arab  doctors,  and  managed  a 
major  expansion  to  the  hospital,  bringing 
new  wards,  a  medical  library,  and  the  re- 
markable school  of  nursing,  which  his 
wife,  Dr.  Nancy  Martin  ran  with  conspic- 
uous success,"  the  ambassador  said. 

The  Most  Excellent  Order  of  the 
British  Empire  was  instituted  in  1917 
to  reward  both  civilian  and  military 
wartime  service.  Eventually,  the 
honor  was  extended  to  "service  to  the 
government  in  peace."  Despite  their 
ministry  of  peace  in  Nazareth,  the 
Martins  saw  three  wars:  the  1991 
Persian  Gulf  war,  the  October  1973 
war,  and  the  June  1967  war  in  which 
Israel  occupied  the  West  Bank,  Gaza, 
and  the  Sinai  Peninsula. 


Robert  Martin  (left)  and  Nancy  Martin  talk  with  British  Ambassador  John 
Kerr  at  the  British  Embassy  in  Washington,  D.C.  Robert  was  awarded  the 
Most  Excellent  Order  of  the  British  Empire  on  Sept.  12  for  his  medical  work 
in  Nazareth,  Israel.  Nancy  ran  the  nursing  school  at  the  hospital. 


British  Embassy  honors  long-term  MBM  workers 
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Just  don  t  tell  my  mother 

Committee  ponders  cost  of  GC-MC  merger 


IC  hears  affirmation, 
pushes  to  keep  moving 

Chicago,  III. — "We  asked  for  coun- 
sel, folks.  And  we  got  it." 

That's  the  way  Dorothy  Nickel 
Friesen,  cochair  of  the  Integration 
Committee  (IC),  summarized  what 
the  IC  had  heard  from  Mennonite 
Church  (MC)  and  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church  (GC)  delegates 
this  past  summer.  At  its  fall  meeting 
here  on  Sept.  19-20,  the  IC  reviewed 
responses  from  a  special  GC  delegate 
session  in  Winnipeg,  Man.,  and  at  the 
Mennonite  General  Assembly  in  Or- 
lando, Fla.,  both  held  in  July. 

"I  heard  strong  affirmation  for  the 
work  of  this  committee,"  Donella  Clem- 
ens said.  "Delegates  at  both  meetings 
came  to  me  saying,  'We're  with  you;  we 
think  you're  doing  a  good  job.' " 

Clemens  also  noted  that  early  on,  the 
date  for  merger  had  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion,  with  2001  or  later 
being  suggested.  "Then  we  put  in  1999 
[in  the  proposal  to  delegates],  and  there 
was  hardly  a  whisper  of  reaction." 

"We  should  also  note  that  both  the 
name  for  the  denomination  and  the 
name  for  the  denomination's  periodical 
had  been  proposed  in  the  early  stages 
by  the  Integration  Exploration  Com- 
mittee," Jim  Schrag  said.  "Perhaps  we 
can  learn  to  trust  our  own  inclinations." 

"The  constant  voice  I  heard  at  both 
Winnipeg  and  Orlando  was  the  desire 
people  have  for  a  strong  voice  in  what 
the  denomination  does,"  Clemens  added. 

"The  only  people  who  talked  with 
me  about  integration  with  passion 
were  those  who  are  on  current  boards 
or  staffs,"  reported  Ruth  Sutter.  "Oth- 
ers think  we  made  the  important  deci- 
sion in  1995." — J.  Lome  Peachey 


Chicago,  III— $480,000.  Is  that  too 
much?  Too  little?  Where  will  the 
money  come  from?  Who  will  raise  it? 
And  how  do  we  tell  the  church? 

These  were  among  the  many  questions 
members  of  the  Integration  Committee 
(IC)  asked  each  other  here,  Sept.  19-20, 
as  they  worked  with  how  to  merge  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church 
(GC)  and  the  Mennonite  Church  (MC). 

Questions  flew  as  the  IC  got  its  first 
look  at  preliminary  budget  estimates  for 
the  cost  of  merger:  perhaps  $480,000, 
likely  more.  Among  the  big  ticket  items 
are  an  estimated  $100,000  for  legal  ser- 
vices, $90,000  for  communication  and 
identity  development,  $85,000  for  vari- 
ous meetings  connected  with  merger, 
and  $65,000  for  the  development  of  a 
new  periodical  to  replace  The  Mennonite 
(GC)  and  Gospel  Herald  (MC). 

Disclosing  the  cost.  "I  think  the 
church  at  large  would  be  rather  astound- 
ed at  a  half  million  dollar  cost  for  integra- 
tion," said  Don  Steelberg,  Wichita,  Kan.  "I 
don't  know  if  the  better  course  of  wisdom 
is  not  to  tell  people  or  to  tell  them  so  we 
can  be  realistic  about  what  this  will  cost. 
But  when  they  see  it  in  bold  print ..." 


"I'm  surprised  that  it  isn't  higher, 
said  Donella  Clemens,  Souderton,  Pa. 
"In  corporate  mergers,  this  is  peanuts." 

"I  realize  we're  building  a  church 
that  stretches  from  Mexico  [through] 
Canada,  from  the  Pacific  to  the  At- 
lantic," said  Helmuth  Harder,  Win- 
nipeg, Man.,  "but  I  still  wouldn't  want 
to  tell  my  mother!" 

But  that  is  precisely  who  must  be 
told,  other  committee  members  said. 
Ted  Rempel,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  had  it 
figured  out:  "It's  only  $2.50  per  mem- 
ber of  our  two  groups." 

With  that  Steelberg  pulled  out  a  dol- 
lar bill  and  laid  it  on  the  table.  Other 
committee  members  followed  suit. 

The  tentative  budget  plan  calls  for 
$190,000  to  be  raised  from  donations  with 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  to  contribute  a 
similar  amount,  either  through  subsidy  or 
matching  funds.  Jim  Schrag,  Newton, 
Kan.,  GC  general  secretary,  reported 
$97,000  is  already  on  hand  for  integration. 

"We  now  know  what  this  elephant 
will  look  like,"  summarized  George 
Stoltzfus,  MC  general  secretary.  "And 
it's  not  quite  as  scary  as  we  had 
thought." — J.  Lome  Peachey 


called  an  Integration  Consultation 
Group  (ICG),  which  will  be  responsible 
to  find  experts  in  various  areas — such 
as  legal,  financial,  and  human  re- 
sources— as  the  need  arises. 

Appointed  to  the  ICG  were  George 
Stoltzfus  and  Miriam  Book  of  the  MC 
General  Board  staff,  Jim  Schrag  of  the 
GC  General  Board  staff,  and  Helmuth 
Harder  of  the  CMC  staff.  Joining  them 
will  be  Gordon  Epp-Fransen,  CMC 
treasurer;  Ted  Stuckey,  GC  treasurer; 
and  Karl  Sommers,  corporate  planning 
vice-president  for  Mennonite  Mutual 
Aid. — J.  Lome  Peachey 


Conferences  have  another  cr 

Chicago,  III. — To  supplement  feed- 
back received  from  denominational 
delegates  this  summer,  the  Integration 
Committee  (IC)  is  scheduling  four  re- 
gional meetings  of  district  and  area 
conference  leaders  in  the  next  six 
months  to  talk  about  integration. 

At  their  meeting  Sept.  19-20,  several 
IC  members  talked  of  these  meetings  as 
the  first  experiment  in  organizing  the 
church  into  regions:  U.S.  West,  where  an 
integration  meeting  with  conference 
leaders  will  be  held  Oct.  10-11  at  First 
Mennonite  Church  in  Upland,  Calif.; 
U.S.  Central,  with  a  Nov.  12-13  meeting 
to  be  held  at  Camp  Amigo,  Sturgis, 
Mich.;  U.S.  East,  meeting  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  Dec.  19-20;  and  Canada,  Jan.  16-17, 
1998,  at  a  location  still  to  be  decided. 

"Why  are  we  not  selling  regions?"  asked 
Don  Steelberg,  "I  thought  this  was  one  of 
the  fundamentals  of  what  we  are  doing." 

Other  IC  members  weren't  so  sure. 
"This  regional  language  has  taken  us 
in  many  diverse  directions  that  have 
not  been  helpful,"  said  Jim  Schrag.  "I'm 
thinking  of  denominational  centers  in 
regions  rather  than  a  new  hierarchy." 

The  IC  agreed  that  regions  will  be 
part  of  the  agenda  for  the  regional 
meetings,  but  they  will  not  "sell." 


nee  to  respond  to  merger 

"The  folks  in  the  driver's  seat  are  not 
you  and  me;  it's  the  conference  lead- 
ers," Schrag  noted. 

A  U.S.  region?  IC  members  also 
noted  one  of  the  ideas  they  had  re- 
ceived was  to  have  just  two  regions  in 
the  new  church— one  for  Canada,  al- 
ready organized  in  the  Conference  of 
Mennonites  in  Canada  (CMC);  and  a 
similar  entity  for  the  U.S. 

"The  reason  the  regional  model  doesn't 
work  well  is  because  there  is  no  identifi- 
able U.S.  group,"  said  cochair  John  Mur- 
ray. "There  is  no  U.S.  identity  in  the 
church,  as  there  is  in  Canada.  But  there 
is  certainly  U.S.  agenda." 

What  is  this  agenda?  IC  members 
noted  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid,  which 
currently  operates  only  in  the  U.S. 
There  are  also  issues  related  to  the 
church's  response  to  the  state. 

But  will  separate  Canadian  and  U.S. 
organizations  mean  another  layer  of 
structure?  And,  if  so,  will  conferences 
support  it?  This  will  be  on  the  agenda 
of  the  regional  integration  meetings.  So 
will  funding  the  integration  process. 

Faced  with  the  myriad  details  in- 
volved with  bringing  the  MC  and  GC 
groups  together,  the  IC  decided  to  get 
help.  They  agreed  to  form  what  will  be 
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MCC  U.S.  prepares  to  change  structure  and  move  program  focus  to  regions 


Akron,  Pa.  (MCC) — Directions  set  by 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  (MCC) 
U.S.  programming  board  at  a  meeting 
on  Sept.  19  will  alter  MCC  U.S.  drasti- 
cally in  years  to  come.  Three  of  four 
program  areas,  while  remaining  under 
the  broad  oversight  of  MCC  U.S.,  will 
become  more  directly  accountable  to 
MCC  U.S.  regional  boards  if  the  execu- 
tive committee's  current  proposals  are 
carried  out. 

Constituency  Ministries,  charged 
with  resource  generation  (materials 
and  fundraising)  would  move  from 
MCC  U.S.  to  be  jointly  supervised  by 
the  executives  of  MCC  U.S.,  MCC 
Canada,  and  MCC  binational. 

Community  Ministries,  which  over- 
sees service  programs  in  the  U.S.,  and 
Peace  and  Justice  Ministries  would 
both  see  significant  staff  reductions  at 

Mennonite  colleges 
show  continued  growth 

Scottdale,  Pa. — Slowly  but  surely,  the 
enrollent  at  Mennonite  colleges  is  increas- 
ing. All  undergraduate  colleges  affiliated 
with  the  Mennonite  Church  and  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  Mennonite  Church 
showed  higher  enrollment  numbers  ex- 
cept Bethel  College,  North  Newton,  Kan., 
and  Hesston  (Kan.)  College.  Hesston,  a 
two-year  school,  enrolled  416  students  this 
year  compared  to  438  last  year.  Bethel 
also  showed  slightly  lower  numbers  this 
year,  604  compared  to  612  last  year. 

Eastern  Mennonite  University  (EMU), 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  and  Goshen  (Ind.)  Col- 
lege, have  both  noted  increased  enroll- 
ment. EMU — with  a  first-year  class  of  269 
and  the  first  Adult  Degree  Completion 
class  at  the  Lancaster,  Pa.,  campus — tal- 
lied an  enrollment  of  1,325,  up  from  last 
year's  1,317.  Goshen,  despite  the  large 
number  of  graduating  students  in  1996- 
97,  also  showed  an  increased  first-year  en- 
rollment— 228  over  last  year's  211 — and  a 
slight  increase  in  total  numbers,  1,016 
over  1,014  a  year  ago. 

At  Bluffton  (Ohio)  College,  the  num- 
ber of  first-year  students  is  a  record  267, 
up  22  percent  from  last  year.  The  total 
enrollment  is  1,053  over  last  year's 
1,046.  Conrad  Grebel  College  (CG),  Wa- 
terloo, Ont.,  enrolled  2,473  students  in 
1996-97.  CG  has  a  cooperative  program 
with  the  University  of  Waterloo  (UW), 
and  students  enrolled  at  CG  also  take 
classes  at  UW.  This  year's  figures  were 
not  available. — Jessica  King  with  GC- 
MC  college  releases 


the  national  office  so  that  staff  could  be 
added  to  regional  offices  to  oversee 
peace  and  justice  work  and  community 
service  assignments  in  the  regions. 

The  fourth  program  area,  MCC's 
Washington  Office,  would  remain 
under  MCC  U.S.  oversight. 

A  need  to  reallocate  staff.  The  pro- 
posal brought  by  the  executive  commit- 
tee reiterated  its  intent  to  decentralize 
staff,  suggesting  specific  numeric  cuts  in 
national  staff.  "We  don't  have  the  luxury 
of  just  adding  numbers  of  staff  to  fix 
what  needs  fixing,"  said  Norman  Shenk, 
East  Coast  MCC  board  chair.  "We  need 
to  reallocate  staff." 

After  discussing  this  proposal,  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  agreed  that  program 
staff  and  regional  directors  should  to- 
gether develop  a  specific  proposal  for 
how  to  implement  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendation that  more  program  over- 
sight be  moved  to  the  regions. 

Staff  expressed  hesitation  with  down- 
sizing at  the  national  level.  "I'm  not  say- 
ing [peace  and  justice  programming] 
can't  be  done  in  the  regions,  but  it's  not  a 
sure  thing,"  said  Iris  de  Leon  Hartshorn, 


director  of  Peace  and  Justice  Ministries. 
"If  we  [at  the  national  office]  only  have 
two  programs,  how  do  we  resource  [the 
regions]?  Which  programs  will  we  keep?" 

Staff  and  executive  committee  mem- 
bers commented  on  the  need  to  make 
priority  decisions  on  which  programs 
should  stay  or  go.  "Regionalizing  won't 
ease  the  strain  on  resources,  and  it 
may  intensify  it,"  said  Ron  Braun,  di- 
rector of  MCC  Central  States.  "This 
discussion  [about  decentralizing]  can't 
replace  discussion  of  priorities." 

There  was  also  debate  on  the  speed 
at  which  decentralization  should  be  im- 
plemented. Some  called  for  a  "natural" 
transition  into  decentralization.  But 
Rich  Garber,  chair  of  the  MCC  U.S.  ex- 
ecutive committee,  argued  for  inten- 
tional progress.  "I  think  there's  an  in- 
herent danger  in  moving  too  slowly,"  he 
says.  "We  can  lose  sight  of  the  vision." 

The  executive  committee  will  receive 
feedback  from  regional  MCC  executive 
committees  and  the  implementation 
proposal  from  staff  and  revisit  the  issue 
at  its  next  meeting  in  December. 

— Larry  Penner 


Hesston  College  Academic  Dean 

Hesston  College  invites  applications  and  nominations  for  the  position  of 
academic  dean,  beginning  July  1,  1998. 

The  dean  serves  as  the  chief  academic  officer  for  a  two-year  college  with 
35  faculty  members  and  approximately  400  students.  Hesston  College 
exists  to  educate  and  to  develop  the  full  potential  of  every  student  within 
community.  As  an  institution  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  Hesston  College 
leads  persons  toward  the  model  of  Jesus  Christ  as  revealed  in  his  life  and 
teachings  and  toward  active  participation  in  the  church. 

The  college  seeks  candidates  who  are  deeply  committed  to  Christian  faith 
as  interpreted  by  the  Mennonite  church.  Desired  qualifications  include  an 
earned  doctorate,  skills  in  administration  and  faculty  recruitment,  college 
teaching  experience,  and  the  ability  to  lead  the  faculty  in  creative  academic 
program  development  and  implementation.  The  academic  dean  is  a 
member  of  the  administrative  cabinet  and  reports  to  the  president  of  the 
college. 

Letters  of  application  or  nomination  will  be  accepted  until  November  1 
(or  until  the  position  is  filled).  Applicants  should  name  four  references 
(including  one  pastor  or  congregational  leader)  and  enclose  a  curriculum 
vitae.  All  inquiries  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence. 

Address  correspondence  to:  Loren  Swartzendruber,  president, 
Hesston  College,  Box  3000,  Hesston,  KS  67062 
e-mail  lorens@hesston.edu 
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Esther  and  Michael  Augsburger,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  examine  their  sculpture, 
"Guns  into  Plowshares,"  which  was  dedicated  on  Sept.  19  on  Judiciary  Square, 
Washington,  D.C.  The  mother-son  team  sculpted  the  massive  piece  partially  from 
some  3,000  guns  confiscated  in  a  police-sponsored  guns-for-cash  program. 


The  Sept.  1  issue  of  Christianity  Today 
features  an  article  by  John  Paul  Lederach, 
director  of  the  Conflict  Transformation 
Program  at  Eastern  Mennonite  University. 
The  article  is  excerpted  from  an  upcoming 
Herald  Press  book. 

"Is  there  anything  you  feel  is  so  impor- 
tant that  you  would  give  up  your  child  to 
achieve  it?"  Lederach  asks  as  he  recounts 
one  of  his  experiences  as  a  mediator  in  Cen- 
tral America  when  his  life  and  those  of  his 
children  were  threatened.  He  says  John 
3:16  has  taken  on  new  meaning  for  him. 
"We  have  traditionally  understood  [it]  as  a 
creedal  formula.  We  tend  to  place  the  em- 
phasis on  the  'whoever  believes  in  him  shall 
be  saved'  portion.  Embedded  in  the  verse  is 
a  story  of  a  parent  who  gave  up  a  child.  God 
gave  up  this  most  precious  gift  in  order  to 
be  reconciled  with  enemies." 

— Mennonite  Church  General  Board 


Mennonite  Voluntary  Service  (MVS) 
workers  Dennis  and  Alice  Huxman, 

Tucson,  Ariz.,  can  identify  with  the  sense  of 
violation  that  others  in  their  neighborhood 
have  experienced,  as  their  MVS  unit  house 
was  robbed  in  early  September.  Items  stolen 
included:  the  MVS  unit  computer,  used  by 
Alice  as  the  local  program  coordinator; 
Dennis  and  Alice's  wedding  rings;  and  a 
bicycle  that  had  been  bought  by  the  Tucson 
MVS  unit  for  the  Huxmans'  children. 

The  bicycle  was  a  special  gift  from  the 
other  MVSers  in  Tucson.  They  chose  to  save 
their  monthly  allotment  of  money  for  educa- 
tional or  recreational  activities  for  a  number 
of  months  to  buy  it.  Despite  the  losses,  the 
Huxmans  are  thankful  that  the  burglar  did 
not  find  the  cache  of  cash  that  belongs  to  the 
MVS  unit. — Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 


Recent  state  funding  cuts  have  forced 
changes  in  a  Bluffton  College  (BC)  program 
for  inmates  at  North  Central  Correctional 
Institution  in  Marion,  Ohio.  BC  began  a  col- 
lege degree  program  at  the  prison  two  years 
ago.  First-year  enrollment  was  30;  by  the 
second  year,  the  program  had  grown  to  135 
students.  Ohio  Choice  Grants  and  Ohio  In- 
structional Grants  covered  all  costs. 

In  June  1997,  the  state  ended  funding 
from  these  grants,  as  well  as  funding  from 
any  source  for  baccalaureate  degree  pro- 
grams for  incarcerated  people  in  Ohio.  Now, 
through  Ohio  Department  of  Rehabilitation 
and  Corrections,  each  prison  receives  funds 
to  finance  its  own  educational  program, 
which  must  be  a  maximum  two-year  certif- 
icate program  with  a  technical  emphasis. 

BC  applied  for  and  received  department 
approval  of  two  new  programs  for  inmates, 
one-  and  two-year  certificates  called  "Intro- 
ductory Studies  in  Business"  and  "Advanced 
Studies  in  Business,"  respectively.  This  fall, 
BC  begins  the  programs  with  84  students. 

—Bluffton  College 


Guns  into  plowshares 

Washington,  D.C. — Three  years  ago, 
the  Washington,  D.C,  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice Department  developed  a  program 
to  exchange  guns  for  money,  and  over 
3,500  guns  were  turned  in.  Soon  after 
the  completion  of  the  project,  sculptors 
Michael  Augsburger  and  his  mother, 
Esther  Augsburger,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
saw  a  news  report  that  indicated  that 
the  guns  would  be  melted  down  to 
make  fence  posts. 

"Those  guns  should  not  be  melted 
down  and  forgotten,"  Michael  said. 
"They  should  be  kept  as  guns  and  made 
into  a  symbol  of  peace  which  can  come 
when  we  lay  down  our  weapons  of  vio- 
lence." 

On  Sept.  19,  the  Augsburgers'  vision, 
"Guns  into  Plowshares,"  was  dedicated 
at  Judiciary  Square,  Washington,  D.C. 
The  steel  sculpture  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
plowshare  and  has  about  3,000  inca- 
pacitated guns  welded  to  much  of  the 
surface. 

"In  this  sculpture,  the  artists  have 
turned  weapons  of  defense  into  instru- 
ments of  social  enrichment,"  said 
Myron  S.  Augsburger,  husband  and  fa- 
ther of  the  artists,  as  he  addressed  a 
large  crowd  gathered  around  the  sculp- 


-a  symbol  of  hope 

ture.  "They  are  reminding  us  of  our 
task — that  our  actions  would  reflect 
God's  kingdom  and  that  we  must  beat 
our  swords  into  plowshares,  and  our 
weapons  into  tools  of  industry  and  mu- 
tual aid,  as  an  alternative  to  violence." 
Myron  is  president  of  InterChurch, 
Inc.,  which  co-sponsored  this  project 
with  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment of  Washington. 

The  dedication  featured  numerous 
speakers  including  Mayor  Marion  Bar- 
ry's wife,  Cora  Masters  Barry,  and  As- 
sistant Chief  Michael  I.  Fitzgerald  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department. 

The  "Guns  into  Plowshares"  concept 
is  based  on  Isaiah  2:4,  which  says, 
"They  shall  beat  their  swords  into 
plowshares  and  their  spears  into  prun- 
ing hooks." 

"We  want  this  sculpture  to  help  bear 
the  pain  of  those  who  lost  loved  ones  by 
gun  violence,"  Esther  said.  "We  hope 
that  it  can  be  a  symbol  of  joy  in  bring- 
ing peace  to  the  world.  To  give  this 
sculpture  of  peace  to  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, our  nation's  capital,  and  to  the 
world,  comes  from  our  hearts  as  an  ex- 
pression of  faith  and  hope." 

— Dale  D.  Gehman 
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•  Franconia  Conference 
event  follows  Orlando's 
call  to  mission.  Franconia 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  Conference 
organized  a  mission  and  ser- 
vice event,  "GO!  Service  and 
Missions  as  a  Way  of  Life,"  on 
Aug.  23.  The  event  was 
planned  in  response  to  Orlan- 
do 97's  call  for  young  people  to 
become  "missionary  peace- 
makers." It  was  also  intended 
to  serve  as  an  encouragement 
and  networking  opportunity 
for  those  who  have  returned 
from  service. 

James  Krabill,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  vice  presi- 
dent and  the  Orlando  speaker 
who  invited  people  to  make  a 
public  commitment  to  a  life  of 
service,  was  present  to  offer 
follow-up  input.  Allen  Nice- 
Webb,  a  planner  of  the  event, 
says,  "We  planned  the  event 
because  we  knew  that  many 
people  would  return  from  Or- 
lando 97  full  of  enthusiasm 
and  energy,  with  a  fresh 
glimpse  of  what  God  is  doing 
in  our  world.  Many  times  these 
people  can  feel  disappointed 
when  they  find  no  place  ready 
for  them  to  plug  in." 

•  MBM  staff  participate  in 
antiracism  training.  Most 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
(MBM)  staff  in  Elkhart,  Ind., 
and  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  spent 
two  days  in  early  September 
in  intensive  antiracism  train- 
ing— part  of  the  MCC  Damas- 
cus Road  antiracism  pro- 
gram. 

The  purpose  of  the  training 
was  to  develop  a  faith-based 
vision  of  an  antiracist  church 
and  society;  to  begin  relating 
an  understanding  of  racism  to 
the  culture  and  values  of 
MBM;  and  to  identify  a 
process  of  continuing  the  ef- 
fort to  understand  racism  and 
dismantle  it  at  MBM. 

•  CPT  plans  delegations. 

Christian  Peacemaker  Teams 
(CPT)  is  planning  more  dele- 
gations to  the  Middle  East  and 
Chiapas,  Mexico.  CPT  seeks 
peacemakers  to  join  a  team  to 
the  Middle  East  from  Feb.  8- 
20,  1998,  and  to  Chiapas  from 
Nov.  28  through  Dec.  9. 

Palestinians  in  the  West 
Bank  are  facing  a  tremendous 
increase  in  house  demolitions 
by  Israeli  authorities.  In  re- 
sponse to  Israeli  demolition 
policy,  CPT  teams  have  been 
invited  by  local  supporters  to 
meet  with  and  document  the 
cases  of  families  whose  houses 
are  being  demolished  in  the 
greater  Hebron  area.  Teams 
will  engage  in  a  public  wit- 
ness to  highlight  this  problem 


and  help  rebuild  homes.  The 
Chiapas  delegation  is  planned 
because  Mexican  officials  are 
obstructing  investigations 
into  human  rights  violations. 
Local  human  rights  groups 
call  the  government's  moves 
"harassment  aimed  at  pre- 
venting international  aware- 
ness of  official  abuse." 

•  Applications  invited.  The 

Frank  H.  Epp  Memorial  Fund 
is  accepting  applications  for 
study  or  work  projects  which 
further  Epp's  vision  for  mis- 
sion in  Canada  and  through- 
out the  world. 

The  administrative  commit- 
tee of  the  fund  distributes 
funds  annually  to  support 
projects  dealing  with  history, 
peacemaking,  Mennonite  ecu- 
menicity, and  the  Christian 
faith.  Contact:  519  885-0220. 

•  Maple  Crest  home  breaks 
ground.  Groundbreaking 
took  place  at  the  future  site  of 
the  Maple  Crest  campus  of 
the  Mennonite  Memorial 
Home,  Bluffton,  Ohio.  Over 
100  guests  joined  in  the  cele- 
bration on  Sept.  5. 

The  plans  for  Maple  Crest 
include  building  eight  duplex 
units,  with  16  homes  and  46 
apartments,  many  of  which 
are  already  reserved.  The 
project  is  expected  to  cost  $4.5 
million. 

•  Community  to  expand. 

Mennowood  Retirement  Com- 
munity, Newport  News,  Va., 
is  expanding  with  the  addi- 
tion of  an  $8-million,  assisted- 
living  residence. 

Opening  in  October,  the  new 
residence  will  be  home  to  over 
80  elderly  residents  who  want 
to  remain  independent  but 
need  some  assistance  with 
daily  activities. 

•  New  appointments: 

Diane  Zaerr,  pastor  of  First 
Mennonite  Church,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  has  been  appointed 
associate  dean  for  continuing 
education  and  external  pro- 
grams at  Associated  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminary, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  beginning  in 
early  1998. 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

Ron  Blough  was  ordained  at 
Beech  Mennonite  Church, 
Louisville,  Ohio,  on  Sept.  21. 

Bill  Breckbill  ended  an  interim 
pastorate  at  Central  Menno- 
nite, Archbold,  Ohio,  on  Aug. 
31. 

Ray  Erb  returned  to  a  pastorate 
at  Mapleview  Mennonite 
Church,  Wellesley,  Ont.,  on 
Aug.  1. 


Anna  Hemmendinger  began  at 
St.  Jacobs  (Ont.)  Mennonite 
Church  in  September. 

Wendy •Janzcn  begun  at  Leming- 
ton  (Ont.)  Mennonite  Church 
on  Sept.  1. 

Bruce  Keown  began  at  Nith  Val- 
ley Mennonite  Church,  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  on  Sept.  2. 

Don  Mooren  began  at  Milverton 
(Ont.)  Mennonite  Church  on 
Sept.  1. 

Dan  Nighswander  ended  a  pas- 
torate at  Waterloo  (Ont.) 
North  Mennonite  Church. 

Wayne  Pipkin  began  at  Central 
Mennonite,  Archbold,  Ohio, 
on  Aug.  31. 

Mary  Mae  Schwartzentruber 
ended  a  pastorate  at  Nairn 
(Ont.)  Mennonite  Church  in 
June. 

Barb  Smith-Morrison  began  at 
St.  Jacobs  (Ont.)  Mennonite 
Church  in  June. 

Ingrid  Loepp  Thiessen  ended  a 
pastorate  at  Steinmann  Men- 
nonite Church,  Baden,  Ont., 
in  June. 

Ruth  Wiedekehr  began  as 
transition  pastor  at  Welcome 
Inn  Mennonite  Church, 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  on  Sept.  15. 

•  Missionary  transitions: 

Dennis  and  Rochelle  Abline, 
Lake  Hiawatha,  N.Y.,  left  on 
Aug.  6  to  begin  an  assign- 
ment in  Hong  Kong  with 
Eastern  Mennonite  Missions 
(EMM). 

Gerald  and  Donna  Keener  and 
their  daughters,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  left  for  Vietnam  on  July 
30  to  begin  an  assignment 
with  EMM. 

Chris  and  Dawn  Landes,  Elm, 
Pa.,  left  on  Aug.  20  to  begin 
an  assignment  with  EMM  in 
Cambodia. 

Darren  and  Cindy  Schaupp 
and  their  daughter,  Salunga, 
Pa.,  left  for  Kenya  on  Aug.  9 
to  begin  an  EMM  assign- 
ment. 

EMM  workers  that  have  re- 
cently completed  overseas  as- 
signments are:  Sharon  Buck- 
waiter,  Lithuania;  Lester 
and  Lois  Eshelman,  Tanza- 
nia; Cindy  Groff,  Guatema- 
la; Nevin  and  Blanche 
Horst,  Kenya;  Barry  and 
Erika  Kreider,  Germany; 
Wayne  and  Sheryl  Lehman, 
Kenya;  and  Stuart  Mast, 
Moldova. 

Also  Returning  are:  Dennis 
and  Effie  McAdams,  Tanzania; 
Rhonda  Miller,  South  Africa; 
Nancy  Murray,  France;  Jon 
Newswanger,  Moldova;  Rebec- 
ca Nicholl-Elkin,  Guatemala: 
Neil  and  Margaret  Reimer, 
Kenya;  Elaine  Shank,  Cam- 
bodia: David  Slabaugh,  Middle 
East;  and  Lamar  and  Janice 
Weaver,  Middle  East. 


•  Coming  events: 

"Nonviolence  for  the  Violent," 
Oct.  7,  Bluffton  (Ohio)  Col 
lege  Walter  Wink  will  chart  a 
nonviolent  path  for  the  vio- 
lent— people  who  are  opposed 
to  war  and  society's  addiction 
to  violence,  yet  who  are  un- 
sure of  their  capacity  to  re- 
spond with  love.  Contact:  419 
358-3317. 

"School  for  Christian  Living," 
six  evenings,  Oct.  8-Nov.  12, 
Springdale  Mennonite 
Church,  Waynesboro,  Va.  Pro- 
gram will  provide  training 
that  addresses  the  needs  of 
adult  Christians  today.  Con- 
tact: 540  943-5970. 

Michiana  MEDA  meeting,  Oct. 
16,  North  Goshen  (Ind.)  Men- 
nonite Church.  Mennonite 
Economic  Development  Asso- 
ciates will  be  presenting  La 
Casa's  micro-enterprise  ef- 
forts. Contact:  219  537-4334. 

Friendship  Community  25th  An- 
niversary Celebration,  Oct.  24- 
25,  New  Holland,  Pa.  Friend- 
ship Com  munity  LIVE,  an  orig- 
inal performance,  will  be  pre- 
sented. A  history  book  about 
Friendship  will  also  be  re- 
leased. Contact:  717  656-2466. 

Inter-Mennonite  Inspirational 
Conference,  Nov.  8,  Mennonite 
Church  of  Normal.  111.  The 
theme  is  "Follow  the  Lamb," 
studies  from  the  book  of  Reve- 
lation. Contact:  309  925-3552. 

•  New  resources: 

MCC  1997-98  Resource  Catalog, 
Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee. Lists  audiovisuals,  post- 
ers, photo  exhibits,  and  print- 
ed materials  about  lifestyle, 
peacemaking,  care  of  God's 
creation,  mission  of  MCC,  and 
more.  All  audiovisuals  and  ex- 
hibits are  available  for  free 
loan,  with  the  cost  of  return 
shipping.  Most  printed  mate- 
rials are  also  free.  Contact: 
717  859-1151. 

•  Job  openings: 

Director  of  admissions,  Associ- 
ate Mennonite  Biblical  Semi- 
nary. Elkhart,  Ind.  Three- 
quarter  time  position  involves 
developing  and  implementing 
recruitment  strategies.  Semi- 
nary degree  and  some  minis- 
try, mission,  or  service  experi- 
ence are  required.  Send  letter 
of  application,  resume,  and 
names  of  three  references  to 
Jacob  W.  Elias,  3003  Benham 
Ave.,  Elkhart,  IN  46517-1999. 

Church  ministry  faculty,  East- 
ern Mennonite  Seminary 
(EMS),  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
Areas  of  teaching  include 
preaching  and  worship.  Mem- 
bership in  a  Mennonite  or  re- 
lated church  and  doctorate 
degree  required.  Experience  in 
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congregational  ministry  is  pre- 
ferred. Send  letter  of  applica- 
tion, resume,  and  references  to 
George  R.  Brunk  III,  EMS, 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 

Director  of  campus  facilities, 
Hesston  (Kan.)  College.  Full- 
time position  includes  manag- 
ing maintenance  and  develop- 
ment of  the  physical  plant.  Re- 
sponsibilities include  ad- 
ministration of  the  mainte- 
nance department,  supervi- 
sion of  personnel  and  budget, 
and  coordination  of  projects. 
Experience  in  facilities 
management  and  two  years  of 
college  education  are  required. 
Contact:  316  327-8217. 

Video  producer,  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  (MCC),  Akron, 
Pa.  Three-year,  full-time  posi- 
tion. Commitment  to  a  Chris- 
tian faith  discipleship,  active 
church  membership,  and  non- 
violent peacemaking  required. 
Contact:  717  859-1151. 

Writer/editor,  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  (MCC),  Ak- 
ron, Pa.  Two-year,  20  hours  a 
week  position.  Commitment 
to  a  Christian  faith  disciple- 
ship, active  church  member- 
ship, and  non-violent  peace- 
making required.  Contact: 
717  859-1151. 

Director  of  food,  grants,  and  ma- 
terial resources,  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  Winni- 
peg, Man.  Overseas  develop- 
ment experience,  understand- 
ing of  MCC's  international 
programs,  and  willingness  to 
travel  are  required.  Contact: 
204  261-6381. 

Technical  support  specialist, 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid 
(MMA),  Elkhart,  Ind.  Involves 
computer  assembly,  trouble- 
shooting, and  repair;  and  sup- 
port for  Novell,  NT  server, 
Win95,  and  NT  desktop.  Col- 
lege degree,  computer  experi- 
ence, people  skills,  and 
analytical  skills  required. 
Send  resume  to  MMA,  Human 
Resources  Dept.,  P.O.  Box 
483,  Goshen,  IN  46527. 


NEW  MEMBERS 

Community  Fellowship,  Mil- 
ton, Pa.:  Richard  and  Reba 
Yoder,  Barry  and  Judy  Nolt, 
Carolyn  Hoyt,  and  Dale  and 
Jan  Miller. 

Glenwood  Springs,  Colo.: 
Isaac  Christian  Hostettler. 

Howard-Miami,  Kokomo, 
Ind.:  Kenan  Miller,  Lynnette 
Miller,  Brent  Myers,  Madonna 
Tressler,  Jonah  Otto,  Jason 
Hunt,  Levi  Ingram,  Lindy 
Miller,  Shellie  Miller,  Dawn 
Woolace,  Daniel  Otto.  Heather 
Yoder,  and  Candi  North. 


Video  educates  about  alternative  shopping.  Akron,  Pa.  (MCC) — The  18-minute  "Thrift 
Shops:  No  End  in  Sight"  video  is  produced  by  Mennonite  Central  Committee  (MCC)  and  pro- 
vides a  look  at  how  thrift  shops  work,  who  the  customers  are,  and  potential  for  involvement. 

Here,  Barb  Browell,  of  Ephrata,  Pa.,  shops  at  the  MCC  Re-Uzit  shop  in  Ephrata.  MCC 
thrift  shops  provide  low-cost  quality  clothing  in  North  American  communities  and  raise 
money  for  MCC's  relief  and  development  work.  The  video  documents  the  MCC  thrift  shop 
phenomenon,  why  it  began,  and  how  it  has  grown  and  changed. 


Washington,  Iowa:  Jill  Wid- 

mer,  Jennifer  Roth,  and  Bryn- 

na  Garrett. 
Witmer  Heights,  Lancaster, 

Pa.:  Dan  and  Cheryl  Nester- 

Detweiler. 
Wooster,  Ohio:  Mark  Johnson. 


 BIRTHS  

Becker,  Doreen  Martin  and 
Marlin,  Elizabethtown,  Pa., 
Carmen  Lewis  (fourth  child), 
Aug.  30. 

Blough,  Angela  Troyer  and 
Chris,  Middlebury,  Ind., 
Nicholas  Allen  (first  child), 
July  30. 

Hartzler,  Barb  Yoder  and  Dale, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Isaiah 
Michael  (third  child),  Mar.  24. 

King,  Ann  Pellman  and  Rick, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Christo- 
pher Andrew  (second  child). 
May  3. 

Kolb,  Rory  Gahman  and  Brent, 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  Jesse  Brent 
(second  child),  Aug.  30. 

Lehman,  Dianna  Dickerson 
and  Edwin,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  Nevin  Robert  (second 
child),  July  31. 

Miller,  Kathy  Coulter  and  Jef- 
frey, Sarasota,  Fla.,  Karissa 
Faith  (first  child),  Sept.  2. 

Miller,  Marilyn  Landis  and 
Fred,  Line  Lexington,  Pa., 
Tiana  Elise  (eighth  child), 
Sept.  5. 


Nissley,  Holly  Forney  and 
John,  Elizabethtown,  Pa., 
Anna  Grace  (third  child), 
Sept.  5. 

Ressler,  Barbara  Mosher  and 
Winfred,  Apple  Creek,  Ohio. 
Anna  Michelle  (second  child), 
Aug.  31. 

Rittenhouse,  Leni  and  John, 
Quakertown,  Pa.,  Jonathan 
Edward  (fourth  child),  Aug.  13. 

Showalter,  Linda  Baugher  and 
Randy,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Ar- 
ianna  Chantel  (second  child), 
Feb.  15. 

Thompson,  Connie  and  Jeff, 
Kent,  Ohio,  Kylee  Marie  (first 
child),  Aug.  16. 

Troyer,  Janet  Brenneman  and 
Max,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Austin 
Michael  (third  child),  Feb.  15. 


MARRIAGES 

Beck-Landis:  G.  Christopher 
Beck,  Chalfont,  Pa.  (Lutheran), 
and  Shelly  Lynn  Landis, 
Blooming  Glen,  Pa.  (Blooming 
Glen),  Sept.  6,  by  David  F.  Der- 
stine  and  Truman  H.  Brunk. 

Bontrager-Kauffman:  Crystal 
Bontrager,  Middlebury,  Ind. 
(Clinton  Frame),  and  Trent 
Kauffman,  Middlebury,  Ind. 
(Central),  Sept.  13,  by  Robert. 
L.  Shreiner  and  Terry  Diener. 

Clemens-Heebner:  Chad  Cle- 
mens, Perkasie,  Pa.  (Hopewell 
Christian  Fellowship),  and 


Sarah  Heebner,  Telford,  Pa. 
(Perkiomenville),  Aug.  31,  by 
Charles  A.  Ness. 

Crossgrove-Sauder:  Trevor  E. 
Crossgrove,  Wauseon,  Ohio 
(Tedrow),  and  Julie  K.  Saud- 
er,  Wauseon,  Ohio  (Tedrow), 
Sept.  6,  by  Randy  Nafziger. 

Frey-Schwartz:  Mark  Frey, 
Goshen,  Ind.  (First),  and  An- 
gela Schwartz,  Middlebury, 
Ind.  (Church  of  the  Brethren). 
Aug.  16,  by  Ron  Adams. 

Kratz-Moyer:  J.  Randall  Kratz, 
Souderton,  Pa.  (Blooming 
Glen),  and  Melissa  Kathleen 
Moyer,  Pennsburg,  Pa. 
(Church  of  the  Brethren), 
Aug.  31,  by  Truman  H.  Brunk 
and  Mark  Baliles. 

Metzger-Rhodes:  Tim  Metz- 
ger,  St.  Clements,  Ont. 
(Hawkesville),  and  Jennifer 
Rhodes,  Elmira,  Ont. 
(Hawkesville),  Sept.  6,  by  Don 
Penner. 

Ranck-Stoltzfus:  Rhonda 
Ranck  (Ridgeview),  and  Jeff 
Stoltzfus,  Atglen,  Pa.  (Maple 
Grove),  July  19. 

Slabach-Thomas:  Carol 
Slabach,  Middlebury,  Ind. 
(Clinton  Frame),  and  Eldon 
Thomas,  Goshen,  Ind.  (Clin- 
ton Frame),  Sept.  6,  by  Robert 
L.  Shreiner  and  Terry  Diener. 

Timm-Yoder:  Bob  Timm,  Un- 
derwood, N.D.  (Lutheran), 
and  Carol  Yoder,  Minot,  N.D. 
(Fairview),  Aug.  30,  by  Galen 
Kauffman. 
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Bender,  Louella  M.  Short,  77, 

Ravenna,  Ohio.  Born:  Jan.  29, 
1920,  Archbold,  Ohio,  to  John 
A.  and  Martha  Wyse  Short. 
Died:  June  28,  1997,  Ravenna, 
Ohio,  of  congestive  heart  fail- 
ure. Survivors — children: 
Merlyn  R.,  Nancy  A.  Slechta, 
Mary  E.  Yoder,  Delores  J. 
Yoder,  Norma  Jean,  Sara  L. 
Shoup,  Sharon  K.  Shoup, 
Everett  A.;  sisters:  Arlene 
Short,  Zelma  Seiler;  16  grand- 
children, 4  great-grandchil- 
dren. Predeceased  by:  Ralph 
E.  Bender  (husband).  Funeral 
and  burial:  July  1,  Aurora 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Marlin 
Birkey. 

Buskirk,  Neil  C,  77.  Born: 
June  10,  1920,  Vestaburg, 
Mich.,  to  Royal  and  Sarah 
Martin  Buskirk.  Died:  July 
24,  1997,  Goshen,  Ind.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Ethel  Buskirk; 
children:  Philip  N.,  Anna, 
Shary  Elkins,  Sharon  Guld- 
ner;  brothers  and  sisters: 
Luke,  Philip,  Naomi  Eby,  Es- 
ther, Ruth  Smith,  Joanna 
Babcock;  7  grandchildren.  Fu- 
neral: July  27,  Pleasant  Grove 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Paul 
Hershberger,  Willard  Martin, 
and  Ezra  Miller.  Burial:  Clin- 
ton Union  Cemetery. 

Coffey,  Samuel  Robert 
"Sam",  68,  Lyndhurst,  Va. 
Born:  Mar.  8,  1929,  to  Wallace 
C.  and  Martha  Goode  Coffey. 
Died:  Aug.  12,  1997,  Lynd- 
hurst, Va.,  of  Castleman's  dis- 
ease. Survivor — sister:  Nellie 
Umbarger.  Funeral:  Aug.  15, 
Waynesboro  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Stanlee  D.  Kauff- 
man,  Charles  Ramsey,  and 
William  Hatter.  Burial: 
Mountain  Top  Christian 
Church  Cemetery. 

Fly,  Harold  M.,  76,  Telford,  Pa. 
Born:  July  13,  1921,  Souder- 
ton,  Pa.,  to  Joseph  G.  and  Es- 
tella  Metzger  Fly.  Died:  Aug. 
27,  1997,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  of 
heart  failure.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: Carolyn  Schantz,  Mau- 
rice, Mark;  brothers  and  sis- 
ters: Donald,  Lawrence, 
Dorothy  Frankenfield,  Mar- 
garet Cressman;  11  grandchil- 
dren, one  great-grandchild. 
Predeceased  by:  Mary  Landis 
Fly  (wife).  Funeral:  Sept.  7, 
Franconia  Mennonite  Church, 
by  John  L.  Derstine,  Enos 
Martin,  and  Steven  C.  Nyce. 
Burial:  Towamencin  Menno- 
nite Church  Cemetery. 

Hartzler,  Katie  Lichty,  89, 
Hesston,  Kan.  Born:  Nov. 
3,1907,  to  Noah  and  Rachel 
Shoemaker  Lichty.  Died: 
Sept.  14,  1997,  Hesston,  Kan. 


Survivors — husband:  Roy  E. 
Hartzler;  children:  Ruth  Mar- 
tin, Freda  Friesen,  Isabelle 
Blough,  Mary  Hartzler, 
David,  Philip,  Dwight;  14 
grandchildren,  8  great-grand- 
children. Memorial  service: 
Sept.  19,  Hesston,  Kan.  Buri- 
al: Eastlawn  Cemetery. 
Kratz,  Mamie  N.  Moyer,  75, 
Souderton,  Pa.  Born:  Dec.  29, 
1921,  Lower  Salford  Twp., 
Pa.,  to  John  Landis  and 
Mary  Nyce  Moyer.  Died: 
Aug.  31,  1997,  Souderton, 
Pa.,  of  uterine  cancer.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Larry, 
Steven,  Ruth  Baker,  Sharon 
Brunner;  brother  and  sister: 
Horace  Moyer,  Anna  Moyer 
Anders;  5  grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Elmer  Kratz 
(husband)  and  John  Philip 
(son).  Funeral  and  burial: 
Sept.  4,  Perkiomenville  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Charles  A. 
Ness. 

Lehman,  Andrew  K.,  22,  Orr- 
ville,  Ohio.  Born:  Oct.  16, 
1974,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  to  John  P. 
and  Barbara  Moyer  Lehman. 
Died:  Sept.  2,  1997,  Orrville, 
Ohio,  in  a  work-related  acci- 
dent. Survivors — grandmoth- 
er: Mabel  Lehman,  stepgrand- 
mother:  Bertha  Moyer;  broth- 
er: Ben.  Congregational  mem- 
bership: Orrville  Mennonite 


Church.  Funeral:  Sept.  5, 
Kidron  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Mary  Nitzsche  and  Randy 
Keeler.  Burial:  Oak  Grove 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Martin,  Lavina  G.  Martin,  85, 
Lititz,  Pa.  Born:  July  17, 
1912,  Ocheyden,  Iowa,  to 
Elam  and  Lavina  Gingerich 
Martin.  Died:  Aug.  31,  1997, 
Lititz,  Pa.  Survivors — hus- 
band: Charles  H.  Martin; 
sons:  Clair  M.,  C.  Edwin, 
Melvin  J.,  Vernon  L.;  brother 
and  sisters:  Ezra,  Anna  Zim- 
merman, Ellen  Fox,  Irene 
Martin,  Vera  Martin;  13 
grandchildren,  13  great- 
grandchildren. Funeral  and 
burial:  Sept.  6,  Erb  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Lester  Zimmer- 
man, Michael  S.  Zimmerman, 
and  Martin  Nolt. 

Mast,  Gerald  R.,  80,  Kokomo, 
Ind.  Born:  Apr.  24,  1917,  An- 
derson, Ind.,  to  Wiley  and 
Janie  Sommers  Mast.  Died: 
Sept.  4,  1997,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  of 
heart  failure.  Survivors — 
wife:  Lola  Slabaugh  Mast; 
children:  Wanda  Frey,  Wane- 
ta  Haarer,  Joyce  Golden,  Wel- 
don;  9  grandchildren,  7  great- 
grandchildren. Funeral:  Sept. 
8,  Howard-Miami  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Harold  Mast  and 
Lee  Miller.  Burial:  Mast 
Cemetery. 


Miller,  Evelyn  M.  Shoemak- 
er, 73,  Hesston,  Kan.  Born: 
Aug.  23,  1923,  Scottdale,  Pa., 
to  C.B.  and  Cora  Miliar  Shoe- 
maker. Died:  July  12,  1997, 
Hesston,  Kan.  Survivors — 
children:  Fred  E.,  Joseph  S., 
Charles  N.;  sister:  J.  Eliza- 
beth Sember;  5  grandchil- 
dren. Predeceased  by:  C. 
Nevin  Miller  (husband).  Fu- 
neral: July  15,  Schowalter 
Villa  Chapel,  by  Wallace 
Jantz.  Memorial  service: 
Aug.  12,  Good  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Russell  Baer. 
Burial:  Good  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Stauffer,  Barbara  Holly 
Hoover  Fretz,  92.  Born:  Apr. 
2,  1905,  Haldimand  County, 
Ont.,  to  William  and  Mary 
Etta  Young  Holly.  Adopted 
by:  Ervin  and  Phoebe  Hall- 
man  Hoover.  Died:  Aug.  22, 
1997,  Hagersville,  Ont.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Lome,  Paul, 
Joyce  Buschert,  Lois  Evans; 
14  grandchildren,  20  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Howard  Stauffer  (second 
husband)  and  A.  Lewis  Fretz 
(first  husband).  Funeral:  Aug. 
24,  Rainham  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Catherine  Huns- 
berger.  Burial:  Rainham 
Mennonite  Lakeshore  Ceme- 
tery. 


Building  peacemakers, 
course  by  course,  in 
Central  America.  Guate- 
mala City,  Guatemala 
(MCC)— Laura  Batz,  Tita 
Galvez,  and  Fidel  Orellana 
(left  to  right)  review  a  case 
study  of  conflict  during  the 
first  "Peacemakers"  course 
offered  here  in  September. 
The  course  was  sponsored 
by  the  Regional  Network 
for  Justice  and  Peace,  a 
group  that  grew  out  of 
meetings  among  Central 
American  Anabaptists  in- 
terested in  peace  and  jus- 
tice. Many  are  from  coun- 
tries that  have  recently  ex- 
perienced armed  conflict- 
El  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
and  Nicaragua. 

"For  some,  mediation  and 
peacemaking  is  a  tech- 
nique; for  us  it  is  an  ethic. 
Love  is  the  tool  used  to 
make  peace,"  says  Mario 
Higueros,  dean  of  SEM- 
ILLA,  the  Latin  American 
Anabaptist  seminary. 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


Out  of  the  strong,  something  sweet 


Anyone  who  would  rip  apart  a  lion  with  his 
bare  hands,  torch  foxes  in  a  field,  and  kill  30 
people  for  their  clothes  and  another  1,000  with 
a  donkey  jaw  would  today  be  considered  a  socio- 
path of  the  highest  degree.  This  is  more  than 
antisocial  behavior;  it's  the  stuff  of  Hollywood. 

Indeed,  the  story  of  Samson  has  all  the  ingre- 
dients that  movie  producers  drool  over:  sicken- 
ing carnage,  sexual  intrigue,  and  that  final 
scene  of  an  entire  building  being  demolished  by 
the  brute  strength  of  a  blind  hero  who  kills 
himself  and  3,000  people  in  the  process.  Beats  a 
car  chase  any  day. 

Yet  Samson  is  more  than  sinew  and  testos- 
terone; he  also  turns  out  to  be  something  of  a 
poet.  "Out  of  the  eater  came  something  to  eat, 
out  of  the  strong  came  something  sweet"  was  the 
captivating  riddle  he  told  to  30  Philistines 
about  eating  honey  from  the  carcass  of  a  lion  he 
had  killed  (Judges  14:14). 

The  appeal  of  Samson's  poetic  riddle  rests  in 
its  durability  through  the  centuries.  In  one 
sense,  that  same  honey-from-a-carcass  puzzle 
still  mystifies  us  today.  How  can  honey  be 
found  in  rotting  flesh?  How  can  the  sacred 
emerge  from  the  profane? 

I  was  reminded  of  this  conundrum  recently 
while  reading  about  the  nine  African  American 
teenagers  who  integrated  Central  High  School 
in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  40  years  ago.  Governor 
Faubus  called  out  the  National  Guard  to  keep 
them  out  of  school  until  President  Eisenhower 
stepped  in,  sending  in  soldiers  from  the  101st 
Airborne  to  reverse  the  work  of  the  governor 
and  to  offer  protection  to  the  Little  Rock  nine, 
as  they  came  to  be  known.  It  was  the  first  time 
the  federal  government  enforced  school 
integration  and,  in  effect,  was  a  fortunate 
about-face  of  military  might. 

What's  a  pacifist  to  do?  The  photographs  are  hard 
to  ignore:  that  taut  line  of  soldiers  with  helmuts  and 
rifles  and  uniforms  behind  the  row  of  black  stu- 
dents, one  of  whom  had  to  wring  the  spittle  from 
her  dress  after  the  first  day  of  school.  What  should 
we  do  with  that  feeling  of  relief  that  comes  when 
looking  at  the  reassuring  shield  of  troops  between 
the  nine  teens  and  the  angry,  spitting  white  mobs 
who  hung  black  students  in  effigy? 

We  don't  want  the  soldiers  to  be  the  heroes  in 


this  story!  (Of  course,  the  students  who  risked 
their  lives  and  endured  countless  incidents  of 
racist  insults  and  threats  are  unquestionably  more 
heroic  and  courageous  than  the  soldiers  in  the 
Little  Rock  standoff.)  Yet  no  matter  how  reluctant 
or  racist  the  troops  were  themselves,  no  matter 
how  much  their  leaders  had  vascillated  on  the 
topic  or  were  playing  political  games — those 
soldiers  were  key  actors  in  the  drama.  Somehow, 
clutching  guns  to  their  tense  young  bodies,  they 
ended  up  on  the  good  side  of  the  Little  Rock  battle. 

Yes,  we  must  ask  how  the  standoff  could 
have  been  resolved  without  resorting  to  the 
military  muscle  of  federal  troops.  It's  our  re- 
sponsibility as  pacifists  to  rack  our  brains  for 
solutions  that  call,  not  on  the  brawny  force  of 
the  state,  but  on  the  power  of  persuasion  and 
nonviolent  resistance.  We  certainly  shouldn't 
dilute  our  argument  for  peaceful  resolutions 
with  a  flippant  concession  that  the  military 
must  be  okay  because  of  what  they  did  in  Little 
Rock.  There  are  too  many  examples  in  history 
of  effective  nonviolent  resistance  and  too  many 
words  of  Jesus  calling  us  to  peace  to  do  so. 

Yet  the  riddle  from  40  years  ago  in  Little 
Rock — and  from  millennia  ago  in  Israel — 
remains.  The  incongruity  of  "out  of  the 
eater  came  something  to  eat,  out  of  the  strong 
came  something  sweet"  still  bewilders  us.  How 
could  the  honey  of  racial  integration  (albeit 
incomplete)  come  from  the  military  beast  we 
detest?  How  should  we  respond  to  moves  by  the 
powerful  that  threaten  violence  but  that  seem 
to  further  sacred  causes? 

It's  a  puzzle  we  may  never  solve.  Even  the 
riddle-teller  doesn't  come  up  with  a  satisfactory 
answer.  Samson  proceeds  with  his  frenzied  life 
of  slaughter  that  has  a  lot  more  in  common 
with  the  lion  in  his  riddle  than  with  the  honey. 

We  live  in  a  world  mostly  strewn  with  lions' 
carcasses  and  military  machines  and  racist 
systems  and  messy  paradoxes,  and  we  may  just 
have  to  eat  honey  from  a  lion's  remains — that 
is,  until  we  can  teach  others  another  means  to 
find  it.  Living  in  such  a  fierce  world  has  less  to 
do  with  solving  riddles  and  more  to  do  with  per- 
sisting in  faith  and  peace  even  in  the  face  of  the 
unsolved. — vsw 
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The  Wind  of  the  Spirit: 

Derailing  from  the  usual, 
railing  onto  the  possible 

The  Holy  Spirit  blows  us  away  from 
convention  and  protocol  and  the  status 
quo.  Life  in  the  Spirit  begins  where 
statistics  and  graphs  and  feasibility  ends. 


On  a  hot  August  day  in  Wells  County,  Pa., 
I  struck  out  on  a  hike  along  an  old 
logging  road.  Half-eaten  apples  in  the 
dirt  signaled  bear  in  late-summer  foraging.  A 
beaver  in  the  stream  far  below  set  an  ash 
sapling  like  an  ornament  on  his  sturdy  dam. 
The  two  basic  characteristics  of  wind  are  power  and        Insects  hummed  and  grasshoppers  snapped 
mystery.  No  one  is  able  to  catch  or  control  the  wind,         across  the  trail  lined  with  withering  black-eyed 
just  as  no  one  can  catch  or  control  the  Holy  Spirit.  But     Susans.  A  steep  hill  emerged  on  my  right, 
what  is  possible  is  to  create  an  environment  in  which       crowded  with  unusually  tall  evergreens. 
the  Wind  of  the  Spirit  is  courted  and  conducted.  On  a  whim,  I  exited  the  trail  and  plunged 

upward  through  the  maze  of  brown  timber. 

  Immediately  I  was  in  another  world.  The 

a  t  o/~>  r«  miTTc  tocttt^  density  of  the  trees  and  the  thickness  of  their 
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  canopy  blocked  the  sun.  1  he  darkness  and 

coolness  of  the  air  felt  like  twilight  instead  of 
Ervin  Beck:  mid-afternoon.  Six  inches  of  spongy  pine 

A  reader's  guide  needles  muffled  every  step,  and  the  world  grew 

to  Mennonite  literature  4  silent. 

With  perspiration  and  grit,  I  reached  the 
Mennonite  Women  summit  of  the  knoll.  I  removed  my  hat,  wiped 

announces  staff  appointments  9     my  brow,  and  sat  down  beneath  a  massive 

sentinel  of  the  forest  to  rest. 
Military  alternatives  a  focus  I  must  have  dozed  off.  When  I  opened  my 

for  Virginia  Mennonites   10     eyes,  six  eyes  were  looking  at  me.  Fifty  feet 


by 

David 
Stevens 


The  Holy  Spirit  is  peace — the  warmth  of 
belonging  like  a  kitten  on  a  lap.  But  the 
Spirit  is  also  as  unpredictable  and  un- 
harnessed as  a  flash  flood  or  prairie  fire. 


away,  three  doe  peered  out  on  either  side  of  the 
trees,  their  noses  wet  and  quivering  and  the 
velvet  radar  dishes  of  their  ears  turning, 
tuning.  I  tried  to  freeze  my  breathing  and 
freeze  my  eyelids  open.  The  forest  became  holy 
ground. 

The  deer  and  I  stared  at  each  other  for  two 
minutes.  Then  a  buck  snorted  and  the  vigil 
dissolved  like  a  daydream.  Immediately  the 
thought  came  to  me  from  somewhere,  clear  as  a 
voice:  "You  did  not  choose  me.  I  chose  you.  Your 
life  is  not  so  much  your  seeking  of  God,  but 
God's  seeking  of  you."  I  attribute  that  ex- 
perience to  the  serendipitous  inbreaking  of 
God's  Spirit. 

Who  can  grasp  the  Holy  Spirit?  No  one  can. 
In  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as 
the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  the  word  for 
Spirit  is  the  word  that  means  wind,  breath,  air 
in  motion.  No  one  can  catch  the  wind,  but  one 
can  be  caught  by  the  wind. 

The  two  basic  characteristics  of  wind  are 
power  and  mystery.  Because  God  is  also  both 
power  and  mystery,  the  wind  is  able  to  express 
so  adequately  the  whole  nature  of  the  divine. 

The  verbs  in  the  Bible  used  to  describe  the 
activity  of  the  Spirit  affirm  this  sense  of  power 
and  mystery.  The  Spirit  of  God  hovered  over 
the  surface  of  the  waters  in  the  beginning,  like 
an  awesome  storm  or  a  gliding  eagle.  The 
hovering  Wind  of  God  became  articulate  in 
breath,  the  Wind  became  Word,  and  God  spoke 
and  created.  The  Spirit  whispered  to  Elijah  on 
Mount  Horeb  in  a  still  small  voice,  or  as  the 
NRSV  has  it,  with  '  the  sound  of  sheer  silence." 
The  Spirit  breathed  into  Adam  the  breath  of 
life,  clothed  Gideon,  rushed  on  Samson,  stood 
Ezekiel  on  his  feet.  It  is  poured  out  on  the 
church  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  assorted  images  of  the  Spirit  that  the 
Scripture  suggests  encompass  both  the 
gentle  and  the  untamed.  The  Spirit  is 
peace,  the  warmth  of  belonging  like  a  kitten  on 
your  lap.  The  Spirit  is  unharnessed  as  a  flash 
flood  or  a  prairie  fire.  This  Holy  Wind  is  the 
upsetting  and  centering  power  of  God.  The 
Spirit  blows  upon  us  and  blows  us  away,  out- 
side conventionality  and  protocol  and  status 
quo.  The  Spirit  is  God's  paranormal,  ethereal 
force  that  derails  us  from  the  usual  and  rails  us 
onto  the  possible. 

The  Spirit  endows  God's  people  with  the  mind 
of  Christ — with  Christ's  own  alternative  per- 
spective, motivation,  and  action.  As  in  Romans 
8,  life  in  the  Spirit  is  a  whole  new  existence. 


Life  in  the  Spirit  begins  where  the  statistics  and 
the  graphs  and  the  feasibility  end. 

It  is  true:  No  one  can  catch  the  wind.  But  we 
can  create  an  environment  where  the  wind  can 
be  courted  and  conducted. 

We  are  most  open  to  the  Spirit's  work  in  us 
when  we  are  becoming  poor  in  spirit — emptying 
ourselves  of  all  that  is  foreign  to  the  way  of  the 
cross  and  committing  ourselves  to  a  life  of  love 
and  the  service  of  God.  As  we  do,  the  Holy 
Spirit  gives  us  power  to  proclaim  the  word  with 
boldness,  to  love  enemies,  to  suffer  in  hope,  to 
remain  faithful  in  trials,  and  to  rejoice  in  all 
things.  As  we  walk  by  the  Spirit,  the  Spirit 
produces  the  fruit  of  love,  joy,  peace,  patience, 
kindness,  goodness,  faithfulness,  gentleness, 
and  self-control  (Gal.  5:22-23). 

Recognizing  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  is 
like  seeing  the  snow-covered  north  face  of 
Pike's  Peak.  On  a  bright  winter  day,  you 
can  watch  squalls  of  icy  wind  puff  the  heavy- 
laden  boughs  and  swirl  the  airborne  snow  into 
silver  streamers  weaving  in  and  out  among  the 
evergreens.  We  do  not  see  the  wind;  we  see  the 
snow  it  stirs. 

Likewise,  we  do  not  see  the  Spirit;  we  see  the 
effects.  We  recognize  the  presence  of  God's  Holy 
Spirit  by  what  it  stirs.  The  Holy  Spirit  creates 
stirrings  like  this:  An  apparently  inevitable 
conflict  in  the  office,  like  freight  trains  on  a 
collision  course,  suddenly  works  out  by  some 
unpredicted  grace.  That's  because  the  Wind  has 
come  up. 

A  congregation  responds  to  a  homeless  family 
with  outpourings  of  resources  and  job  oppor- 
tunities and  friendship  and  inclusion;  the  Wind 
has  come  up.  A  person's  face  pops  into  your 
head  out  of  nowhere  just  before  you  go  to  sleep 
and  you  think,  "Pray  for  her."  The  Wind  has 
come  up. 

A  church  member  who  has  been  at  quiet 
enmity  with  another  for  two  decades  is  drawn 
to  approach  the  other  in  worship  and  ask,  "May 
I  wash  your  feet?"  The  two  women  embrace, 
tears  streaming  down  their  faces,  and  walk 
forward,  arm  in  arm,  toward  the  basin  and 
towel;  the  Wind  has  come  up. 

A  woman  just  retired  is  told  by  her  physician 
she  has  kidney  disease  and  will  need  dialysis 
for  the  rest  of  her  life.  She  and  her  husband  find 
that  their  marriage  grows  stronger  and  more 
loving  than  ever  before;  the  Wind  has  come  up. 

A  man  with  a  sexual  addiction  has  the  courage 
to  admit  the  problem,  seek  help,  and  turn  his  life 
completely  around;  the  Wind  has  come  up. 
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A  seventh  grader  in  her  room  after  school 
feels  an  inner  prompting  to  pick  up  her  Bible 
and  read,  and  the  words  begin  to  leap  from 
the  page  as  if  speaking  right  to  her.  The  Wind 
has  come  up. 

A  junior  high  teacher  creates  a  three-day 
classroom  week  and,  on  the  other  two,  has  her 
class  work  with  urban  planners  and  oceanog- 
raphers  and  electric  car  designers;  the  Wind 
has  come  up. 

A  company  president  decides  to  invest  in 
green,  nonviolent,  sustainable  enterprises 
that  some  stockholders  think  are  foolish,  and 
the  Wind  has  come  up. 

A  group  of  high  school  students  take  train- 
ing in  conflict  resolution  and  tip  the  balance 
in  their  district  from  racial  tension  to  racial 
understanding;  the  Wind  has  come  up. 

Six  families  jointly  purchase  a  coop- 
erative living  unit,  pay  off  the  mortgage  in 
seven  years,  and  are  able  to  devote  two  full 
days  a  week  to  community  service  in  the 
name  of  Christ.  Again,  the  Wind  has  come 
up. 

How  these  things  get  started  is  as  mys- 
terious as  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is 
their  source.  The  Huguenots  of  La 
Chambon,  France,  who  hid  Jews  during  the 
Nazi  occupation,  were  asked  some  40  years 
later,  "Why  did  you  hide  the  Jews,  run  such 
incredible  risks  to  your  own  lives  and  the  lives 
of  your  children,  and  operate  right  under  the 
noses  of  the  S.S.?" 

The  Huguenots  were  not  entirely  sure  why 
they  had  done  it:  "Oh,  I  don't  know.  One  thing 
sort  of  led  to  another.  I  sure  didn't  plan  it."  "I 
just  sort  of  couldn't  help  myself.  It  suddenly 
became  clear  to  me  what  I  had  to  do,  and  I 
just  did  it."  "I  decided  that  I  wanted  to  take  a 
stand  and  take  just  one  risk  in  my  life."  "For 
the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  had  an  exact  match 
between  what  I  say  I  believe  and  how  I  ac- 
tually live,  and  I  suddenly  felt  more  alive 
than  I  ever  had  before.  But  I  really  don't 
know  what  got  into  me." 

The  Scripture  knows  what  gets  into  people. 
It's  the  seeking  Wind  of  God  blowing  us  into 
unheard-of  renewal,  unheard-of  trust,  and 
unheard-of  trusting  actions. 

David  Stevens  is  associate  pastor  of  Blooming 
Glen  Mennonite  Church.  He  is  married  to  Carole 
and  the  father  of  two  children,  Laura  and  Katie. 
This  article  is  adapted  from  a  sermon  he 
preached  at  Blooming  Glen  on  Feb.  18,  1996. 
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They  were  greatly  astounded 
and  said  to  one  another, 
"Then  who  can  be  saved?"  Jesus 
looked  at  them  and  said,  "For 
mortals  it  is  impossible,  but  not 
for  God;  for  God  all  things  are 
possible.  "—Mark  10:2f>-27 
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A 


A  reader's  5nit>e  to 


by  Ervin  Beck 


Since  Rudy  Wiebe  published  his 
first  novel  Peace  Shall  Destroy 
Many  in  1962,  the  body  of  litera- 
ture written  by  Mennonites  about  Men- 
nonite  experience  has  increased  dramati- 
cally, both  in  quantity  and  quality.  In 
fact,  this  literature  is  so  good  that  it  is 

probably  known  and  admired  more  outside  the 
Mennonite  community  than  within  it. 

Assuming  that  many  Mennonite  readers 
have  some  catching  up  to  do  in  this  area,  I  offer 
a  survey  of  literature  by  both  Canadian  and 
U.S.  writers.  While  they're  hardly  a  Top  Ten 
list,  the  following  books  promise  to  be  good 
reads  and  survey  a  wide  range  of  writers  and 
literary  expressions. 

Swiss  KXcnnonitc  fiction.  An 
excellent  place  to  start  is  Jeff  Gundy 's 
recent  book  of  creative  nonfiction,  A 
Community  of  Memory:  My  Days  with  George 
and  Clara  (University  of  Illinois,  1996).  It  traces 
the  immigration  of  Hessian  and  Alsatian  Amish 
to  Illinois  through  Butler  County,  Ohio,  and 
then  depicts  their  evolution  into  the  Mennonite 
and  General  Conference  Mennonite  churches  of 
Illinois.  Told  through  the  voices  of  eight  ances- 
tors of  the  author,  the  story  culminates  in  the 
autobiographies  of  the  author's  grandparents, 
George  and  Clara  Strubhar  Gundy,  who  oper- 
ated the  Meadows  Old  People's  home. 

Throughout,  Gundy  interrupts  his  story  by 
making  provocative  personal  comments  on  it. 
For  the  secular  reader,  the  book  offers  Amish- 
Mennonite  community  as  an  attractive  option 
for  these  relativistic  times;  for  the  Mennonite 
reader,  the  book  questions  that  community's 
regard  for  artists  who  work  within  it. 

Two  very  different  novels  depict  the  Menno- 
nites of  Lancaster  County.  Sara  Stambaugh's  / 
Hear  the  Reaper's  Song  (Good  Books,  1984) 
recreates  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of 
Lancaster  County  Mennonites  in  1896.  A  tragic 
accident,  resulting  in  the  death  of  several  Men- 
nonite young  people,  leads  to  a  fervent  religious 


revival  and  adoption  of 
the  plain  costume  and 
other  rigid  rules  advo- 
cated by  visiting  minis- 
ters from  the  Midwest. 
Set  in  the  1960s,  Janet 
Kauffman's  Collabora- 
tors (Gray  Wolf,  1986) 
depicts  the  bizarre  rela- 
tionship of  Andrea  Doria 
and  her  plain  Mennonite 
mother  who,  in  effect, 
pushes  her  daughter  to 
leave  the  Mennonite 
community  and  become 
like  her  mother's  scholar-friend.  Tobacco  farm 
culture  is  well-depicted,  and  the  novel  is  almost 
more  poetic  than  narrative. 

Although  Rosemary  Deckert  Nixon  depicts  the 
Old  Mennonite  community  of  Wadden,  Sask.,  in 
her  book  of  linked  short  stories,  Mostly  Country 
(NeWest,  1991),  the  people  and  their  personal, 
social,  and  religious  struggles  also  match  those  of 
Old  Mennonites  living  in  the  United  States.  Nix- 
on's handling  of  her  materials  is  fresh  and  satis- 
fying, especially  in  the  story  "Taking  Boardwalk," 
in  which  Rita  is  exhilarated  by  her  integration  of 
Christian  faith  and  secular  learning. 

Omar  Eby  depicts  American  missionaries  to 
Africa  in  his  novel,  A  Long  Dry  Season  (Good 
Books,  1988).  In  place  of  the  heroes  of  the  faith 
and  the  heart- warming  conversion  experiences 
of  typical  missionary  literature,  here  we  find 
people  like  us,  struggling  to  retain  their  Chris- 
tian motivation  while  they  also  try  to  love  each 
other  and  Africa  and  its  people.  Better  than  any 
annual  mission  office  report,  this  novel  depicts 
what  life  on  the  mission  field  must  be  like  for 
more  missionaries  than  we  might  want  to 
think.  Rosemary  Nixon's  recent  book  of  short 
stories  The  Cock's  Egg  (NeWest,  1994)  depicts 
Christian  service  workers  in  Africa  in  an 
equally  honest,  provocative  way. 


ussi&n  Mennonite  fiction, 

Russian  Mennonite  writers — especially 
Canadian — have  written  more  and  finer 
fiction  than  have  their  Swiss  Mennonite 
counterparts.  One  of  the  best  ways  for  Menno- 
nite Church  members  to  move  toward  the 
integration  of  the  two  traditions  might  be  to 
read  fiction  that  depicts  Russian  Mennonite 
experience,  both  historical  and  contemporary. 
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Mermonite  literature 


Al  Reimer's  My  Harp  Is  Turned  to  Mourning 
(Hyperion,  1985)  is  the  perfect  place  to  begin.  It  is  a 
very  readable  and  convincing  account  of  Russian 
Mennonites'  experience,  beginning  in  the  Ukraine 
in  1805  and  moving  through  their  immigration  to 
western  Canada.  The  main  characters  are  an  artist 
and  a  preacher,  both  of  whose  Mennonite  commit- 
ments are  tested  during  the  turmoil  associated 
with  the  anarchist  Makhno.  Reading  Reimer's 
straightforward  account  prepares  one  to  under- 
stand Rudy  Wiebe's  artistically  more  complex  novel 
about  the  same  experience,  The  Blue  Mountains  of 
China  (McClellan  and  Stewart,  1970),  which  may 
be  the  best  novel  ever  written  by  a  Mennonite. 

In  the  most  recently  published  historical 
novel  about  Russian  Mennonites,  Our  Asian 
Journey  (mlr  editions,  1997),  Dallas  Wiebe  tries 
to  capture  the  spiritual  yearning  and  horrible 
experiences  of  the  Mennonites  who  left  the 
Ukraine  in  1879  and  followed  the  charismatic 
leader  Claas  Epp  Jr.  to  eastern  Asia  to  await 
the  second  coming  of  Christ.  The  story  is  told 
mainly  through  the  diary  and  memoirs  of 
Joseph  B.  Toews,  one  of  the  pilgrims  who  even- 
tually settled  in  the  western  United  States, 
although  not  to  his  heart's  ease. 

Two  very  different  novels  portray  life  in  the 
very  close-knit  Russian  Mennonite  communi- 
ties that  developed  in  western  Canada.  In 
Rudy  Wiebe's  Peace  Shall  Destroy  Many  (Mc- 
Clellan and  Stewart  1962),  the  disciplined  com- 
munity of  Wapiti  headed  by  Deacon  Block  grad- 
ually disintegrates,  thanks  to  both  external  in- 
fluences such  as  secular  education  and  World  War 
II  and  the  moral  failings  of  members  of  the  com- 
munity. But  in  the  fictional  Gutenthal  of  Armin 
Wiebe's  book  of  short  stories,  The  Salvation  of 
Yasch  Siemens  (Turnstone  1984),  we  see  the  same 
kind  of  community  depicted  in  a  satiric,  yet  sympa- 
thetic manner.  Yasch  Siemens  lives  on  the  margins 
of  the  community's  economy  and  religious  life.  He 
presents  his  earthy,  bumbling  experiences  and 
ideas  in  a  Plattdeutsch-influenced  English  that 
makes  this  one  of  the  funniest  books  I  have  ever 
read.  Fans  of  Armin  Wiebe  might  also  read  his 
Murder  in  Gutenthal  (Turnstone  1991)  and  The 
Second  Coming  of  Yeeat  Shpanst  (Turnstone  1995). 

The  short  stories  of  Sandra  Birdsell's  Night 
Travellers  (General  Publishing  1972)  show  the 
western  Canadian  Mennonite  community  dis- 
integrating in  the  course  of  the  marriage  of  Mika 

(continued  on  page  6) 
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Green  Market,  New  M>rk 

The  first  day  of  false  spring,  I  hit  the  street, 

buoyant,  my  coat  open.  I  could  keep  walking 

and  leave  that  job  without  cleaning  my  desk. 

At  Union  Square  the  country  people  slouch 

by  crates  of  last  fall's  potatoes. 

An  Amish  lady  tends  her  table  of  pies. 

I  ask  where  her  farm  is.  "Upstate,"  she  says, 

"but  we  moved  from  P.A.  where  the  land  is  better 

and  the  growing  season's  longer  by  a  month." 

I  ask  where  in  P.A.  "Towns  you  wouldn't  know, 

around  Mifflinburg,  around  Belleville." 

And  I  tell  her  I  was  born  there. 

"Now  who  would  your  grandparents  be?" 

"Thomas  and  Vesta  Peach ey." 

"Well,  I  was  a  Peachey,"  she  says, 

and  she  grins  like  she  sees  the  whole  farm 

on  my  face.  "What  a  place  your  folks  had, 

down  Locust  Grove.  Do  you  know  my  father, 

the  harness  shop  on  the  Front  Mountain  Road?" 

I  do.  And  then  we  can't  think  what  to  say 

that  Valley  so  far  from  the  traffic  on  Broadway. 

I  choose  a  pie  while  she  eyes  my  short  hair 

then  looks  square  on  my  face.  She  knows 

I  know  better  than  to  pay  six  dollars  for  this. 

"Do  you  live  in  the  city?"  she  asks,  "do  you  like  it?" 

I  say  no.  And  that  was  no  lie,  Emma  Peachey. 

I  don't  like  New  York,  but  sometimes  these  streets 

hold  me  as  hard  as  we're  held  by  rich  earth. 

I  have  not  forgotten  that  Bible  verse: 

Whoever  puts  his  hand  to  the  plow  and  looks  back 

is  not  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Julia  Kasdorf,  from  Sleeping  Preacher,  ©  1992. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  Press. 


ftr&ut>*  ¥r\c$cn  &r\i>  the  Rich  KKcnnonMcs 


Brauda  Friesen  rose  to  preach 
opened  up  his  Bible  wide 
opened  up  his  lips  like  barndoors 
let  the  mares  of  heaven  ride! 

How  the  people  sat  in  wonder 
as  he  preached  Woe  to  the  rich! 
How  they  thought  that  all  those  English 
really  should  be  hearing  this. 

His  voice  was  like  an  eagle. 
Their  hearts  were  on  their  sleeves. 
They  knew  they'd  had  a  good  one 
when  they  all  got  up  to  leave. 

People  thanked  him  at  the  doorway 
What  a  work  the  Lord  had  done! 
People  talked  of  Brauda  Friesen 
all  the  way  from  church  to  home. 

Brauda  Friesen  loved  his  people. 
Brauda  Friesen  often  cried. 
No  one's  sure  where  Friesen  is  now, 
in  an  old  folks'  home,  or  died. 

Only  one  thing  is  for  certain: 
though  they  praised  him  for  his  tongue, 
things  run  just  a  little  smoother 
now  that  Brauda  Friesen's  gone. 

David  Waltner-Toews,  from  Three  Mennonite  Poets,  © 
1986.  Reprinted  by  perm  ission  of  Good  Books. 


(continued     to  her  Meti  Indian  husband,  Maurice,  in  the  town 
from  page  5)  of  Agassis  on  the  Red  River  in  Manitoba.  Mika's 
immigrant  Mennonite  parents  die,  bickering  over 
watermelon  pickle  and  cigarettes.  Mika  keeps  in 
touch  with  her  prayer  group  but  is  no  longer  a 
faithful  Mennonite.  Her  daughters'  lives  move 
even  farther  into  acculturation  and  disintegra- 
tion, and  her  husband's  Meti  identity,  earlier 
suppressed,  flowers  only  in  his  death. 


The  lives  of  more  successful,  acculturated, 
urban,  and  educated  Canadian  Mennonites — 
Muppies — are  brilliantly  depicted  by  Rudy  Wiebe 
in  the  novel  My  Lovely  Enemy  (McClellan  and 
Stewart  1983),  by  David  Bergen  in  his  book  of 
short  stories  Sitting  Opposite  My  Brother  (Turn- 
stone 1993),  and  by  Bergen's  recent  novel  A  Year 
of  Lesser  (Phyllis  Bruce  1996).  Because  Wiebe 
uses  the  style  known  as  magical  realism  and 
because  he  depicts  somewhat  unconventional 
behavior,  My  Lovely  Enemy  may  appeal  most  to 
readers  with  a  caviar  taste  in  literature.  In  any 
event,  I  recommend  reading  Wiebe  after  reading 
Bergen,  who  depicts  fallen  yet  spiritually 
questing  Mennonites  in  a  more  realistic  manner. 

POC tTVf .  Although  few  people  sit  down  and 
read  books  of  poetry  cover  to  cover,  at  least  two 
books  of  poetry  by  Mennonites  should  interest 
and  fascinate  most  Mennonite  readers. 

The  first  is  Sleeping  Preacher  (University  of 
Pittsburgh  1991)  by  Julia  Spicher  Kasdorf. 
Many  of  Kasdorf  s  poems  deal  with  Amish, 
Beachy  Amish,  and  Mennonite  experience  in 
the  Big  Valley  of  Pennsylvania — near  Belle- 
ville— where  the  speaker-author  spent  sum- 
mers when  she  was  a  child.  The  sequence  of 
poems  then  follows  her  marriage  and  life  in 
New  York  City,  where  she  embraces  the  broad- 
er world  while  still  holding  onto  memories  and 
values  from  her  Amish-Mennonite  past. 

Three  Mennonite  Poets  (Good  Books  1986)  is  a 
bargain,  presenting  as  it  does  generous  se- 
lections from  the  early  poetry  of  Jean  Janzen, 
David  Waltner-Toews,  and  Yorifumi  Yaguchi. 
Janzen,  from  California,  and  Waltner-Toews, 


Overflow 

Today  the  young  swallows 
are  practicing  their  flights 
streaking  in  and  out 

in  frantic  patterns 

from  their  mud  nests  under 

the  bridge.  Their  cries  echo 

over  the  high  water  of  the  creek, 
an  urgent  calling  from  their  silken 
bodies,  like  an  overflow. 


Once  we  saw  a  tourist's  version 
of  Swan  Lake  danced  on  a  stage 
so  small,  the  principals  repeated 

their  patterns  in  tight  circles. 
And  at  the  end  the  need  and  joy 
collapsed  for  lack  of  space. 

Our  stories  are  too  big 

for  our  bodies.  Our  first  heartbeat 

is  spill-over,  and  we  are  born 


in  a  rush  of  water  and  cries. 
With  our  whole  body  we  lift 
our  first  vowels  to  the  air — 

a  stream,  pressing 

from  a  place  we  do  not  know. 


from  Ontario,  both  celebrate  everyday  experi- 
ence in  sensuous  images  with  transcendent 
implications.  Yaguchi,  a  Mennonite  pastor, 
poet,  and  professor  in  Sapporo,  Japan,  often 
writes  in  the  restrained  spiritual  tradition  of 
typical  Japanese  poetry,  but  he  sometimes  also 
disrupts  that  decorum  with  more  Western, 
Christian  images  of  human  guilt  and  fear. 
Yaguchi  has  also  published  Jesus  (Pinchpenny 
Press  1989),  a  collection  of  poems  that  depict 
Christ  through  the  eyes  of  many  people  who 
met  him  during  his  life. 


Other  artful  and  insightful  books  of  poetry 
have  been  published  by  Jeff  Gundy,  Juanita 
Brunk,  Keith  Ratzlaff,  Sarah  Klassen,  Di 
Brandt,  and  Patrick  Friesen,  among  others. 

The  Memitmitc  writer's  vision. 

The  careful  reader  will  notice  that  none  of  these 
books  has  been  published  by  a  denominational 
press.  That  fact  indicates  no  necessary  hostility 
to  the  church  by  the  writers  nor  any  particular 
neglect  of  artists  by  church  publishers. 

But  the  goal  of  these  writers  is  not  to  write 


(continued 
on  page  8) 


xcerpt  from  A  tons  Vry  Season 


"How  do  you  like  Africa?"  the  woman  said, 
coming  to  him  with  the  peaches. 

It  was  a  tourist's  question,  and  he  fought  down 
the  pride  to  let  them  know  that  he  had  been  in  the 
country  for  nearly  a  decade. 

"I  love  the  land,"  Thomas  said.  He  drank  from 
his  coffee  and  set  the  cup  on  the  roof  of  the  car  to 
accept  the  polished  saucer  of  peaches.  Then 
relenting  a  little,  because  of  the  fruit  in  his 
hand,  he  added, 

"Yesterday  I  drove  all  morning  across  the  lovely 
plains  and  in  the  late  afternoon  up  through  the 
green  hill  country  south  of  the  town  .  .  ." 

But  he  stopped  speaking,  for  the  other  man 
was  smiling. 

"Just  now  you  reminded  me  of  a  line  out  of 
Hemingway.  Perhaps  you  read  him,  too?" 

Thomas  began  to  eat  the  fruit.  And  when  its 
firm  flesh  was  in  his  mouth  he  caught  the 
cloying  smell  of  lemon  on  his  hands.  "Not  often 
since  college,"  he  said.  But  Jason  was  not 
listening;  he  had  begun  to  quote  the  lines: 

"  'I  had  loved  country  all  my  life;  the  country 
was  always  better  than  the  people.  I  could  only 
care  about  people  a  very  few  at  a  time.' " 

When  Thomas  made  no  response,  the  tanned 
wife  said  with  a  sardonic  laugh: 

"You  must  forgive  my  husband!  Quoting 
Hemingway!  Imagine!  Who  but  a  professor  of 
American  literature  could  be  so  romantic,  so 
gauche!" 

"Perhaps  you  remember  it,"  the  husband  said. 
"From  Green  Hills  of  Africa?" 

"Could  you  quote  it  again?"  Thomas  spoke 
quietly,  his  steady  voice  a  lie  to  the  dark  flood 
pounding  in  his  veins. 

So  into  the  clear  sunlight  of  that  new  day  he 
heard  the  American  professor  say  again,  "  'I  had 
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loved  country  all  my  life;  the  country  was  always 
better  than  the  people.  .  .  ."'  And  into  that  space 
between  the  three  of  them  under  the  wild  fig  fell 
something  cruel  and  fresh  as  the  sudden  air 
through  a  window  thrown  open  in  a  sealed  house. 

"You  haven't  read  it?" 

"No." 

"I'll  send  it  to  you  when  I  get  back." 

"No,  no  .  .  .  ,"  Thomas  said,  not  unkindly.  "I 
don't  think  I  could  read  it  now."  He  looked  at  his 
watch  and  turned  to  the  woman.  "Thank  you  for 
the  breakfast.  I  really  must  push  off  to  be  at  the 
capital  by  noon." 

"Oh,  but  it's  thanks  to  you!"  the  woman  cried. 

"I'll  send  it  to  you — " 

Thomas  interrupted  him  with  a  pleasantry 
to  them  both,  "Have  a  safe  safari,  and 
watch  out  for  the  rhinos." 
" — when  I  get  back  to  Boston." 
"No,  thank  you.  I  don't  think  I  could  read  it  now.  I 
don't  have  much  courage."  He  saw  Jason,  smiling 
though  puzzled,  as  he  turned  away  from  them  care- 
fully and  waded  through  the  long  grass  to  his  car. 

"Courage?"  Jason's  voice  called  to  him. 
"Courage  for  what?" 

But  Thomas  did  not  speak.  For  an  answer  he 
closed  the  door  against  them.  And  though  he  did 
not  look  back,  he  saw  them  in  his  mind:  the  two 
Americans  standing  under  the  wild  fig  tree, 
eating  their  tinned  peaches  from  polished  dishes, 
and  smiling,  pleased  with  themselves.  And  in 
that  car  Thomas  had  said  to  himself  without 
mercy:  You  are  not  fit  to  be  a  missionary. 

Omar  Eby,  from  A  Long  Dry  Season,  ©  1988. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  Good  Books. 


Letter  to  Dc&rt  ScrAwleo  Insioe  His  New  Book 


(continued  from  page  7) 

uplifting,  orthodox  depictions  of  life,  although 
all  of  them  hold  a  spiritual  center.  Rather, 
the  literary  artist's  task  is  to  create  a  world 
of  images  and  ideas  true  to  their  own  experi- 
ence, insight,  and  inspiration.  They  remind 
us  of  the  diversity  of  gifts  in  the  church  that 
Paul  celebrates  in  Rom.  12:4-8.  In  one  sense, 
Mennonite  poets  and  novelists  are  interpret- 
ers of  life  and  truth.  Or  perhaps  they  are 
speakers  in  tongues,  for  whom  we  readers 
need  to  become  the  interpreters. 

In  any  event,  we  need  literary  artists  to 
keep  us  from  becoming  culturally  insular 
and  spiritually  complacent.  And  they  need 
us  as  a  supporting  community  in  which 
even  more  creative  art  can  be  grounded. 

Ervin  Beck  is  chair  of  the  English  department 
at  Goshen  (Ind.)  College,  where  he  teaches 
Mennonite  literature,  chairs  the  Mennonite- 
Amish  Museum  Committee,  and  is  coordi- 
nating the  conference  "Mennonite/ s  Writing 
in  the  U.S.,"  to  be  held  Oct.  23-26.  Informa- 
tion about  registering  for  the  conference  is 
available  from  Beck  at  219  535-7923. 


When  I  was  steadily 
being  swallowed  by  the  dark 
behind  me  a  voice  thundered 
"La-za-rus!" 

It  came  flying  and  seized  me 

When  I  returned  to  the  light 
summoned  by  that  voice 
there  before  me  stood  the  speaker 
His  face  was  like  the  sky 

He  peered  at  me  anxiously 
When  that  warm  breath 
breathed  in  my  face 
I  realized  he  had  been  calling  to  me 
since  before  I  was  born 

Yorifumi  Yaguchi,  from  Jesus,  translated 
by  Ross  L.  Bender,  ©  1989.  Reprinted  by 
permission  of  Pinchpenny  Press. 


"I  know  it  would  be  best  if  I  didn't 
say  anything  about  God." 
— Dean  Young,  Strike  Anywhere 

Jeez,  Dean,  twenty  years  almost  since  you  turned  up 
in  Bloomington  like  a  hungry  crow.  You'd  drag  out  some 
ragged  Frank  OHara  poem,  and  Look,  you'd  say,  just  look. 

You  can  still  make  me  laugh  and  look,  realize  how  hip 

I'll  never  be.  If  you  were  here  now  .  .  .  Tonight 

I  walked  to  the  video  store  with  Ben,  and  the  church 

was  full  of  people  coming  for  the  big  choir  concert, 
the  rest  of  the  town  heading  to  the  high  school  gym 
where  the  girls  could  be  undefeated  if  their  best  player 

hadn't  blown  her  ACL.  We  checked  out  "Outbreak"  and 
"Fearless"  and  when  Marlyce  got  home  we  caught  her  up 
on  the  whole  plot  even  as  Dustin  Hoffman  was  saving 

his  ex-wife,  a  small  California  town,  and  the  entire  U.S.A. 
The  other  boys  are  off  somewhere,  who  knows.  "No  man  lives 
his  life  for  himself,"  Ralph  Ellison  said.  Children,  wives, 

intestinal  parasites — you  know  the  list.  Greedy  as  I  am, 
I  know  he's  onto  something.  A  few  more  years  here 
and  I'll  start  to  think  this  is  normal,  even  without  graffiti 

or  a  place  to  sell  plasma.  Even  church.  God  is  all  over 
towns  like  this  one,  casting  a  slippery  weird  light  on 
the  streets  and  siding.  Despite  the  "Christian"  coalition 

and  self-righteous  letters  in  the  paper,  the  church  folk 
are  a  little  less  obnoxious  than  the  hoods,  the  guys  who  call 
my  kids  soccer  fags,  and  the  town  council.  Next  to 

the  professors,  the  preachers  read  more  than  anybody  in  town. 
"There's  so  much  spirit-stuff  in  this  world  ..."  says 
your  poem  that  somehow  I  turned  to  right  away,  packed 

with  the  yearning  and  leaning  I  know  and  love,  and  maybe 
some  of  your  friends  are  laughing  but  not  me,  Dean,  not  me. 
I  can't  prove  there's  a  next  world  either.  I  can't  prove  anything. 

But  I  think  it's  good  to  sing,  it's  good  to  hear  the  stately  old  verses 
read  right  out  loud.  It's  good  afterwards  to  stand  around 
and  talk  about  crops  or  soccer  or  any  old  thing.  These  days 

the  old  men  grab  me  by  the  arm  and  say  they  read  my  book, 
they  remember  my  great-grandpa  or  my  great-uncle  Don, 
a  big  man  on  campus  in  1948.  They  tell  me  stories,  they  say 

"Keep  it  up!"  until  I  can't  stand  it  and  slip  out  the  door 
and  down  the  alley  past  the  grade  school,  past  the  bell 
that  called  the  children  of  Bluffton  to  school  till  1948, 

which  is  perched  now  on  a  pad  of  brick  and  concrete  with 
a  bronze  plaque.  The  kids  climb  on  and  make  it  bong,  bong 
in  its  hollow  and  foggy  way,  as  though  it's  back  in  its 

vanished  tower,  still  calling  the  children  to  come  inside. 
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Hall  and  Jantzen  named  coordinators  of  Mennonite  Women 


Newton,  Kan.  (GCMC-MC)— With 
the  merger  of  the  main  Mennonite 
women's  organizations  now  official,  the 
integrated  organization  is  putting  new 
staff  and  structures  into  place. 

Members  of  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite 
Church's 
Women  in  Mis- 
sion (WM)  and 
the  Mennonite 
Church's 
Women's  Mis- 
sionary and 
Service  Com- 
mission 
(WMSC)  voted 
this  summer  to 
integrate  into 
one  organiza- 
tion, called  Men- 
nonite Women, 
as  of  Aug.  1, 
1997. 

Shared  po- 
sition. Begin- 
ning Oct.  15, 
Lara  Hall  and 


Lara  Hall,  co-executive 
coordinator,  Mennonite  Women. 


Susan  Jantzen  will 
share  the  full-time  position  of  executive 
coordinator  for  Mennonite  Women. 
Hall  was  previously  executive  secretary 


for  WMSC  and  Jantzen  the  coordinator 
for  WM. 

The  office  for  Mennonite  Women  will 
be  located  in  Newton,  Kan.,  previously 
home  to  the  WM  office.  Jantzen  and 
Doris  Schmidt,  support  staff,  will  re- 
main in  Newton. 
Hall  will  tem- 
porarily be  locat- 
ed in  Elkhart, 
Ind.  She  plans  to 
relocate  to  Scott- 
dale,  Pa.,  in 
1998. 

"Lara  and 
Susan  are  both 
„  gifted  women, 
|  committed  to  liv- 
|  ing  out  their 
g  faith  in  a  variety 
1  of  ways.  Their 
|  enthusiasm  and 
f  strong  leader- 
s' ship  will  help  us 
strengthen  our 
vision  for  Men- 
nonite Women," 
says  Elizabeth  Klassen,  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  head  of  the  four-member  search 
committee  that  has  been  working  on 
staff  placements. 


Joy  Hess,  Goshen,  Ind.,  newly  elected 
president  of  Mennonite  Women,  adds, 
"Both  bring  strong  skills.  They  comple- 
ment each  other.  They  have  shown  that 
they  can  work  together.  They're  both 
open  to  new  initiatives  but  are  also  inter- 
ested in  contin- 
uing to  relate  to 
the  traditional 
members." 

"I  am  excited 
about  the  po- 
tential created 
by  integrating 
our  adminis- 
trative offices 
and  staff,"  says 
Hall.  "This  al- 
lows time  and 
space  for  a  new 
look  at  wom- 
en's organiza- 
tions in  the 
90s.  While  I 
value  our  long 
history  of  in- 
volvement in 
the  church,  I  am  also  encouraged  by 
women's  interest  in  creating  new  ways 
to  be  'Mennonite  Women'  in  the  church 
today." — Melanie  A.  Zuercher 


Susan  Jantzen,  co-executive 
coordinator,  Mennonite  Women 


Largest-ever  EMM  commissioning  held  for  YES  and  VS  young  adults 


Lancaster,  Pa.  (EMM)— The 
largest-ever  commissioning  for  Youth 
Evangelism  Service  (YES)  and  Vol- 
untary Service  (VS)  workers  drew 
about  1,500  people  to  Lancaster  Men- 
nonite High  School  on  Sept.  14.  A 
record-number  group  of  102  young 
adults  was  commissioned  for  mission 
and  service  with  Eastern  Mennonite 
Missions  (EMM). 

True  fragrance.  Guest  speaker 
Jackie  Pullinger-To,  a  missionary  in 
Hong  Kong  for  the  last  31  years, 
said,  "I  hope  you  will  be  both  excited 
and  appalled.  I  pray  in  God's  mercy 
that  there  will  be  a  crushing,"  said 
Pullinger-To,  adding  that  a  flower's 
deep  fragrance  is  truly  experienced 
when  it  is  crushed. 

In  1966,  Pullinger-To  got  on  a  boat 
headed  from  her  home  in  England  to 
China.  She  prayed  about  where  to  get 
off,  and  ended  up  in  Hong  Kong. 
There,  Pullinger-To  befriended  drug  ad- 
dicts, gang  members,  and  prostitutes  in 
the  old  "Walled  City,"  a  slum  which  has 
since  been  torn  down.  "Not  only  have  I 


Mission  worker  Jackie  Pullinger-To  speaks  at 
the  commissioning  service  for  the  largest-ever 
group  of  young  adults  to  begin  EMM  service. 


had  the  joy  of  knowing  Jesus  and  serving 
him,  but  I  have  seen  people  changed, 
healed,  set  free,  and  filled  with  the  power 
of  the  Spirit,"  she  said. 


After  the  commissioning,  the 
YES  participants  began  three 
months  of  discipleship  training  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.;  Baltimore,  Md.; 
and  Harrisburg,  Pa.  The  Birming- 
ham Discipleship  Center,  also 
called  Freedom  House,  is  a  new 
venture  of  EMM  and  the  churches 
in  the  Northern  Alabama  District  of 
the  Lancaster  Mennonite  Con- 
ference. 

The  YES  participants  will  serve 
on  16  teams  in  Brazil,  Canada,  Ger- 
many, Indonesia,  Italy,  Kenya, 
Macau,  Mexico,  Nepal,  Trinidad, 
«?  and  Israel's  West  Bank.  They  will 
p  also  serve  in  the  United  States — in 
£  Birmingham;  Miami,  Fla.;  Reading, 
1  Pa.;  and  the  Bronx,  N.Y. 

VS  participants  were  commis- 
sioned to  serve  in  households  in 
Americus,  Ga.;  Immokalee.  Fla.; 
Boston,  Mass.;  and  Millersville,  Pa. 
They  are  the  last  group  to  be  commis- 
sioned for  VS,  since  EMM  has  decided 
to  integrate  the  traditional  VS  program 
into  other  programs. — Carol  L.  Wert 
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Military  alternatives  a  focus  for  Virginia  Mennonites 


Newport  News,  Va. — In  the  Tidewa- 
ter area  of  eastern  Virginia,  an  area 
dominated  by  military  bases  and  de- 
fense contracts,  Mennonite  churches 
are  working  to  provide  alternatives  to 
military  service. 

On  Sept.  8,  the  Committee  to  Study 
Alternatives  to  Military  Service  pre- 
sented their  findings  to  the  Warwick 
(Va.)  district  council  of  the  Virginia 
Conference.  The  study  was  the  most  re- 
cent step  in  a  process  begun  in  1990 
with  the  drafting  of  a  set  of  guidelines 
for  Mennonite  church  membership  for 
persons  in  the  military,  called  the 
"Tidewater  Document." 

The  recommendations  from  the  com- 
mittee include:  sensitizing  congrega- 
tions to  the  need  for  peaceful  career  op- 
tions, providing  financial  assistance  for 
training  and  education,  developing  a 


plan  for  reentry  into  civilian  life  for 
military  persons,  providing  job  training 
and  apprenticeship  programs,  and 
maintaining  a  central  location  for  re- 
sources about  scholarships  and  job 
training. 

A  way  out.  "There  has  been  persis- 
tent concern  for  young  people  who  see 
military  training  and  schooling  as  their 
only  route  to  a  better  career,"  says  Gor- 
don Zook,  a  member  of  the  committee 
from  Warwick  River  Mennonite 
Church,  Newport  News,  Va.  "A  church 
opposed  to  military  service  must  be 
ready  to  help  vulnerable  young  people 
find  better  options  than  learning  a  ca- 
reer by  way  of  preparing  for  war." 

Glen  Guyton,  a  committee  member 
in  the  process  of  achieving  CO  status 
from  the  Air  Force,  agrees.  He  asserts 
that  youth  from  ethnic  minority  groups 


may  be  particularly  susceptible  to  mili- 
tary recruitment  as  "a  mode  of  sur- 
vival, and  a  way  to  get  out  and  get 
ahead."  Guyton  is  a  member  at  Calvary 
Community  Church,  Hampton,  Va. 

According  to  the  committee  report, 
"High  school  graduates  are  often 
'trapped'  in  the  urban  setting  with  few 
job  opportunities  other  than  entry-level 
service  jobs  with  no  future.  Such  youth 
see  job  and  training  opportunities  of- 
fered by  the  military  and  see  them  as 
the  only  way  out  of  their  situation." 

In  addition  to  Zook  and  Guyton,  the 
Committee  to  Study  Alternatives  to 
Military  Service  members  include: 
Constance  Longacher,  First  Mennonite 
Church,  Richmond;  Steve  Brown,  Cal- 
vary Community  Church;  Preston 
Nowlin,  Powhatan  Mennonite  Church; 
and  Brooks  Wadsworth,  Williamsburg 
Mennonite  Church. 

The  study  committee  grew  from  ear- 
lier processes  in  the  Warwick  district 
and  the  Virginia  Conference  which  ex- 
plored circumstances  under  which  mili- 
tary personnel  might  become  members 
of  a  Mennonite  church. 

A  statement  from  the  Virginia  Con- 
ference assembly  in  January  1996, 
says,  "We  believe  obligation  to  military 
orders  is  incompatible  with  church 
membership,  and  we  expect  that  candi- 
dates will  move  to  freedom  from  mili- 
tary orders." 

While  local  congregations  were  al- 
lowed variations  in  their  ministry 
styles  towards  military  persons,  all 
were  urged  to  encourage  people  away 
from  or  out  of  military  service,  says 
Zook. 

Specific  alternatives.  In  accor- 
dance with  the  committee  recommen- 
dations, the  Warwick  district  council 
plans  to  establish  a  program  oversight 
committee  to  implement  and  supervise 
the  Alternatives  to  Military  Service 
program.  This  effort  may  involve  the 
work  of  a  volunteer  or  part-time  person 
for  administration  and  fundraising. 

According  to  Zook,  the  committee 
process  was  simple  compared  to  what 
lies  ahead.  "The  study  committee  work, 
though  it  took  over  a  year,  was  the  easy 
part.  Actually  getting  something  in  ac- 
tion will  be  a  much  bigger  challenge." 
Additional  work  with  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee,  Mennonite  Mutual 
Aid,  Mennonite  Economic  Development 
Associates,  and  others  Zook  considers 
"vital  allies,"  will  be  crucial  to  imple- 
menting the  program. — Jessica  King 


COs  work  to  dissuade  youth  from  military  service 


Akron,  Pa. — Conscientious  objectors 
(COs)  gathered  for  sharing  and  story- 
telling at  the  Mennonite  General  As- 
sembly this  summer  in  Orlando,  Fla. 
More  than  150  Mennonite  youth  partic- 
ipated in  two  workshops  in  which  the 
ex-military  personnel  shared  their  sto- 
ries. The  workshops  aimed  to  provide 
an  alternative  view  to  military 
advertisements  that  tout  the  educa- 
tional and  career  opportunities  of  mili- 
tary service. 

•  •  • 

The  veterans  who  spoke  "were  cho- 
sen for  their  commitment  to  a  theology 
and  lifestyle  of  peace,"  says  Titus 
Peachey,  the  event  organizer  and  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  (MCC)  staff 
associate  for  peace  education.  "I  was 
surprised  by  the  number  of  youth  who 
had  already  been  in  contact  with  mili- 
tary recruiters,"  Peachey  adds.  "More 
than  half  of  the  110  young  people  in  the 
first  workshop  said  they  had  spoken  to 
a  recruiter.  I  believe  military  advertis- 
ing works.  It  captures  the  imagination 
of  many  youth." 

One  presenter,  Richard  Davis,  a  for- 
mer Army  chaplain  who  now  pastors 
Peace  Mennonite  Church  in  Dallas, 
Tex.,  recounted  his  growing  sense  of 
conflict  between  his  loyalty  oath  to  the 
military  and  his  loyalty  to  God.  "In- 
creasingly, membership  in  the  armed 
forces  violated  my  first  commitment  to 
follow  Christ,"  Davis  said. 

A  surprise  panelist  was  Glen  Guy- 
ton, a  captain  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and 


a  Mennonite  from  Hampton,  Va.,  who 
is  in  the  process  of  achieving  conscien- 
tious objector  status  from  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary. He  underwent  the  tedious  process 
of  declaring  CO  status  in  1995,  and  the 
decision  is  still  pending.  Meanwhile, 
Guyton  has  been  transferred  to  an  Air 
Force  base  in  Iceland. 

Guyton,  who  joined  the  Air  Force  in 
1988,  began  exploring  Anabaptism  and 
pacifist  beliefs  while  attending  Calvary 
Community  Church,  a  Mennonite  con- 
gregation in  Hampton,  Va.  He  moved  to 
Hampton  in  1993  upon  transfer  to 
Langley  Air  Force  base. 

•  •  • 

Guyton,  who  has  not  been  involved  in 
combat,  has  nonetheless  felt  a  growing 
conflict  between  his  Christian  beliefs 
and  his  membership  in  the  armed  forces. 
"It  is  more  and  more  difficult  to  operate 
effectively  in  an  environment  in  which 
the  focus  is  on  using  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction to  impose  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic will  of  our  nation,"  he  says. 

Guyton  has  actively  worked  with 
youth  from  Calvary  to  examine  alter- 
natives to  military  service  (see  accom- 
panying article).  When  he  eventually 
does  leave  the  military,  whether  from 
CO  status  or  at  the  end  of  his  term,  he 
plans  to  devote  much  of  his  time  to 
working  with  youth,  particularly  those 
in  ethnic  minority  communities  who 
may  be  more  susceptible  to  military  re- 
cruitment due  to  economic  and  social 
obstacles. 

— Jessica  King  with  MCC  release 
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Manitoba  thrift  stores'  contributions  to  MCC  surpass  $1  million 


Winnipeg,  Man.  (MCC)— Throughout 
North  America,  volunteers  are  convert- 
ing used  goods  into  cash  funds  for  Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee  (MCC)  relief 
and  development  work.  In  Manitoba, 
16  thrift  stores  contributed  nearly  $1.2 
million  (Cdn.)  to  MCC  in  1997.  This 
milestone  coincides  with  the  25th  an- 
niversary of  the  beginning  of  a  thrift 
store  movement  which  started  in  Mani- 
toba and  has  spread  throughout  North 
America.  The  first  four  MCC  thrift 
shops  were  opened  in  Manitoba  25 
years  ago. 

"It's  a  great  way  to  celebrate  25 
years,"  says  Martha  Klassen,  coordina- 
tor of  the  Manitoba  stores.  She  attrib- 
utes the  steady  growth  of  revenue  to 
the  dedication  and  commitment  of 
thousands  of  volunteers. 

In  response  to  need.  The  first  thrift 
shops  opened  in  1972  in  response  to  re- 
ports that  many  North  American  clothes 
were  not  suitable  for  international  relief 
projects  and  that  shipping  costs  were 
high.  It  was  suggested  that  used  clothes 
be  sold  in  local  communities  and  the 


profits  be  used  for  MCC  relief  and  devel- 
opment work.  Four  thrift  shops  opened 
in  Manitoba  that  year — Altona,  Stein- 
bach,  Winnipeg-Sargent,  and  Winnipeg- 
Watt  Jamieson. 

An  idea  spreads.  The  idea  spread  to 
other  Manitoba  communities.  In  1973 
shops  opened  in  Morris  and  Brandon; 

1974  in  Austin,  Winkler,  and  Niverville; 

1975  in  Carman;  1973  in  Grunthal; 
1979  in  Riverton,  and  1983  in  Portage 
la  Prairie.  In  recent  years  Morris,  Bran- 


don, and  Portage  la  Prairie  opened  sec- 
ond stores  for  furniture  sales.  Today 
there  are  16  shops  in  Manitoba,  46  in 
Canada,  and  42  in  the  U.S. 

The  shops  are  an  important  source  of 
revenue  for  MCC,  but  the  benefits  of 
volunteers  working  together  can't  be 
measured  by  monetary  earnings.  "Our 
shops  are  bringing  together  people 
from  different  churches  and  breaking 
down  denominational  barriers,"  says 
Klassen. — Gladys  Terichow 


Program  board  reviews  progress  in  justice  work 


Elkhart,  Ind.  (MCGB) — Educating 
adults  in  the  way  of  peace  is  a  focus  for 
the  Mennonite  Church's  Peace  and 
Justice  Committee  (PJC).  In  mid-Sep- 
tember, MC  program  board  executives 
met  with  members  of  the  committee  to 
review  recent  work  in  the  area. 

Program  board  executives  looked  at 
ways  each  board  can  encourage  church- 
es to  increase  their  peace  witness.  They 
also  discussed  what  a  congregation  de- 
voted to  peace  should  be  doing. 


A  new  congregational  education 
program — a  joint  venture  with  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  the  Conference  of  Menno- 
nites  in  Canada,  and  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  U.S. — will  teach  bibli- 
cal peacemaking,  conflict  resolution 
skills,  and  violence  reduction.  This  is 
a  result  of  the  PJC's  efforts  to  help 
congregations  extend  their  peace- 
making activities  beyond  the 
congregation. 


One  language,  different  shades. 

Harrisonburg,  Va.  (EMU) — Eastern 
Mennonite  University  (EMU)  students 
work  on  a  large  kaleidoscopic  mural  on 
a  wall  beside  the  EMU  campus  center. 
The  project  was  part  of  "Hispanic  Her- 
itage Month"  (Sept.  15-Oct.  15)  at  EMU. 
EMU's  Latino  Student  Alliance  invit- 


ed artist  Jorge  Luis  Somarriba,  a 
Nicaraguan  muralist,  to  lead  a  design 
workshop  on  the  theme  of  multicultural- 
ism.  Twelve  students  spent  a  day  devel- 
oping the  basic  design  and  began  work 
on  the  wall.  The  project  was  then  open 
to  anyone  wanting  to  assist. 
Somarriba  exhibited  his  work  in  EMU's 


Hartzler  Library  during  the  month. 
Other  celebrative  events  included  films 
with  Latino  themes,  books  by  Hispanic 
authors  on  display  in  the  library,  a  con- 
cert and  dance  with  the  salsa  band  "Bio 
Ritmo,"  and  a  chapel  address  by  Jose 
Ortiz,  associate  professor  of  church  min- 
istries at  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary. 
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Ricardo  Esquivia,  a  lawyer  and  a 
leader  in  the  Colombian  Mennonite 
Church,  represented  conscientious  objector 
Luis  Gabriel  Caldas  Leon  in  court  on  Oct. 
7.  Caldas,  a  pacifist,  refused  induction  into 
the  Colombian  army  after  receiving  his 
draft  notice  in  1994.  Leon  subsequently 
was  charged  with  desertion  and  sentenced 
to  seven  months  in  prison.  He  served  his 
prison  term,  only  to  be  informed  upon  his 
release  that  he  had  two  weeks  to  report  for 
induction  or  else  risk  an  additional  prison 
term  of  up  to  seven  years. 

The  Colombian  government  has  insisted 
that  conscientious  objection  is  not  a  pro- 
tected human  right  and  that  there  is  no 
legal  obligation  to  exempt  conscientious 
objectors  from  military  service  require- 
ments.— National  Inter  religious  Service 
Board  for  Conscientious  Objectors 

The  nearly  3,000  youth  who  participated 
in  Healing  and  Hope  service  projects  dur- 
ing Orlando  97  may  not  have  realized  the 
lasting  effect  they  had  upon  the  agencies 
and  individuals  with  whom  they  worked. 
Letters  being  received  by  Mennonite  Board 
of  Congregational  Ministries'  Youth  Con- 
vention office  and  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions short-term  mission  department  show 
that  the  youth's  efforts  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten. 

One  of  the  largest  single  recipients  of 
volunteers  was  the  Friends  of  Lake  Apopka 
restoration  association.  More  than  320 
youth  cleared  brush  and  established  trails 
in  the  Oakland  Nature  Preserve.  Jack  R. 
Amon,  a  representative  of  the  organization, 
wrote,  "By  our  calculations,  your  youth  con- 
tributed almost  1,400  volunteer  hours  to 
our  preserve.  More  important  than  the 
quantity,  the  quality  of  your  young  people 
was  very  impressive,  especially  their  atti- 
tudes, enthusiasm,  energy,  and  behavior." 
— Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 

Ozur  diliyoruz,  Turkish  for  'we 
apologize,'  was  shared  many  times  during 
an  Allegheny  Mennonite  Conference  trip  to 
western  Turkey  in  July.  Four  members  of 
Rockville  Mennonite  Church,  Belleville,  Pa., 
participated  in  a  "Reconciliation  Walk."  The 
purpose  of  the  walk  was  to  apologize  and  to 
ask  forgiveness  from  the  Turkish  people  for 
the  atrocities  committed  by  overzealous 
Christians  nine  hundred  years  ago  during 
the  Crusades. 

The  ten-day  walk  was  part  of  a  longer 
walk  which  originated  in  Germany  in  1996 
and  will  conclude  in  Jerusalem  in  1999. 
During  this  time,  the  apology  is  being  shared 
with  Muslims,  Jews,  and  Orthodox  Chris- 
tians. "Jesus  Christ  and  the  cross  were 
misrepresented  by  (  'hristians  in  trying  to 
dislodge  the  Muslims  from  Jerusalem  and  the 
Holy  Land,"  says  Harold  Sharp,  one  of  the 
participants. — Allegheny  Conference  News 


CHURCH  NEWS 


Two  families  evacuate  war-torn  region 

behind  despite  the  conflict  in  the  region. 


Mazar-E-Sharif,  Afghanistan  (COM- 
MBM) — MBM  workers  Sheryl  and 
Steve  Martin  and  their  23-month-old 
daughter,  Sara,  left  Mazar-E-Sharif  on 
Sept.  20.  Their  evacuation  comes  one 
week  after  renewed  conflict  in  this  re- 
gion of  northern  Afghanistan. 

The  second  MBM  family  in  Afghan- 
istan has  also  left  the  country,  but  not 
necessarily  because  of  the  renewed  con- 
flict near  Mazar-I-Sharif. 

Phyllis  and  William  Miller,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  returned  home  Sept.  29  for 
William  to  receive  treatment  for  a  med- 
ical condition. 

William,  who  directs  an  ophthalmic 
center  in  Mazar  and  Phyllis,  who  teach- 
es children  of  nongovernmental  organi- 
zations (NGO)  workers,  had  decided  a 
little  more  than  a  week  before  to  remain 


They  plan  to  return  to  Afghanistan  once 
the  medical  condition  is  corrected. 

The  Martins,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
flew  by  Red  Cross  plane  to  neighboring 
Pakistan  so  the  family  could  remain  to- 
gether while  Steve  conducted  business 
outside  the  country.  The  couple  was 
joined  by  about  25  United  Nations  per- 
sonnel and  50  NGO  employees.  Al- 
though they  anticipate  a  return  to 
Afghanistan,  no  date  has  been  set. 

Renewed  fighting  erupted  Sept.  9-12 
in  this  ancient  city  of  77,000  people  be- 
tween the  Taliban  Islamic  militia, 
which  controls  most  of  the  country,  and 
the  anti-Taliban  opposition.  The  Mar- 
tins' evacuation  marks  the  second  time 
in  four  months  that  the  couple  has  been 
forced  to  leave  the  city. 


Video  passes  on  peacemaking  to  children.  Harrisonburg,  Va.  (MBM) — 
Michael  Stolzfus  (left)  teaches  Rachel  Hershberger  a  drum  rhythm  for  a  scene  in 
"Rhythms  of  Peace,"  a  new  35-minute  video  with  peacemaking  stories  and  songs 
for  children.  Jim  Bowman  videotapes  in  the  background  while  Justyn  Sider  and 
Josh  Knight  prepare  for  their  parts.  The  video  has  just  been  released  by  Menno- 
nite Media,  a  ministry  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

"The  stories  I  knew  by  second  grade  made  me  know  I  didn't  want  to  play  with 
little  army  men,"  recalls  producer  Jerry  L.  Holsopple,  reflecting  on  the  impor- 
tance of  telling  and  passing  on  peacemaking  stories  to  children. 
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•  Lancaster  Conference 
meets.  The  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Conference  Fall  Leadership 
Assembly  gathered  on  Sept. 
19  to  hear  reports  from  vari- 
ous agencies  and  programs. 
John  Drescher  spoke  about 
the  "Pursuit  of  Holiness,"  and 
challenged  pastors  to  pursue 
holiness  in  sexual  conduct.  He 
provided  reasons  that  pastors 
are  vulnerable  to  temptation 
and  gave  suggestions  for 
avoiding  situations  that  lead 
to  temptation. 

A  large  portion  of  the  meet- 
ing was  spent  discussing  ho- 
mosexuality in  the  church. 
Faith  stories  and  case  studies 
were  followed  by  a  discussion 
of  the  conference  statement 
about  homosexuality.  The  re- 
vised eight-page  statement 
was  approved  during  the 
meeting.  It  says,  "The  church 
is  precluded  from  giving  ex- 
plicit or  implicit  approval  to 
homosexual  practices  by  offer- 
ing church  membership  .... 
It  precludes  ordaining  or  as- 
signing a  leadership  position 
to  those  who  engage  in  and/or 
justify  homosexual  acts.  Con- 
gregations who  justify  homo- 
sexual acts  preclude  them- 
selves from  continued  fel- 
lowship with  other  congrega- 
tions in  Lancaster  Mennonite 
Conference." 

•  AMBS  enrollment  contin- 
ues to  rise.  For  the  fifth  year 
in  a  row,  the  number  of  stu- 
dents attending  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary 
(AMBS),  Elkhart,  Ind.,  has  in- 
creased. 

This  fall,  211  students  en- 
rolled for  classes,  an  8  percent 
increase  from  194  a  year  ago. 
Twenty-nine  students  are  tak- 
ing classes  through  AMBS's 
Conference  Based  Theological 
Education  programs  in  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Ontario,  and  Ohio. 

The  AMBS  student  body  in- 
cludes 10  students  from  out- 
side North  America.  They  are 
from  Argentina,  England, 
Ethiopia,  India,  Japan, 
Liberia,  and  Nepal.  Twenty- 
six  students  are  from  Canada. 
AMBS  is  approved  to  provide 
training  for  United  Methodist 
ministers,  and  the  number  of 
students  from  that  denomina- 
tion continues  to  grow.  This 
fall  27  United  Methodist  stu- 
dents are  enrolled  at  AMBS. 

•  Giving  Project  graduates 
24  consultants.  The  consul- 
tant component  of  the  Giving 
Project  was  officially  launched 
on  Sept.  12  as  24  people  com- 
pleted their  two  weeks  of  con- 
sultant training.  The  gradu- 
ates are  now  qualified  to  help 


congregations  with  questions 
like,  "What  do  we  need  to  do  for 
stewardship  education?"  and 
"What  are  we  willing  to  do?" 

Representing  conferences, 
districts,  and  congregations, 
these  consultants  will  now 
work  with  individual  congre- 
gations to  diagnose  steward- 
ship needs  and  formulate  a 
plan  to  respond  to  those 
needs  using  Giving  Project  re- 
sources. 

•  GC  students  start  interna- 
tional fellowship.  "Gereja" 
is  an  emerging  Goshen  Col- 
lege student-led  group  that 
meets  weekly  for  internation- 
al Christian  fellowship.  Gere- 
ja began  last  year  with  leader- 
ship from  Peter  Setiawan,  In- 
donesia, who  envisioned  a 
gathering  of  international  stu- 
dents and  their  friends  from 
the  U.S.  One  of  the  goals  was 
for  the  group  to  be  able  to 
share  worldwide  and  personal 
concerns  in  a  setting  that 
would  be  welcoming  as  well  as 
open  to  a  mixture  of  lan- 
guages and  cultures. 

The  group's  name  is  the 
Indonesian  word  for  church, 
derived  from  a  Portuguese 
word  meaning  "movement 
from  darkness  to  light." 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

Brenda  Isaacs  began  a  pastorate  at 
Sunnyside  Mennonite  Church, 
Dunlop,  Ind.,  on  Aug.  10. 

Hubert  Schwartzentruber  began 
as  associate  pastor  at  Plains 
Mennonite  Church,  Hatfield, 
Pa.,  on  Sept.  1. 

•  Coming  events: 

Retreat  for  families  with  special 
needs,  Oct.  18,  New  Holland 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  Church.  Open 
to  physically  or  mentally 
handicapped  individuals,  their 
immediate  families  and  care- 
givers, pastors  or  church  lead- 
ers, and  members  of  support 
groups  relating  to  the  handi- 
capped and  their  families.  Pre- 
registration  required.  Contact: 
717  442-9895. 

"Death,  Grief,  and  Your  Church 
Community,  Oct.  24-25,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  John  R.  Mar- 
tin, coordinator.  One  semester 
credit  hour  available  from 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary. 
Contact:  540  432-4260. 

"Christian  Perfection  in  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  Country,"  Nov. 
13,  7:30  p.m.,  Bucher  Meet- 
inghouse, Elizabethtown  (Pa.) 
College.  A  public  lecture  by 
William  Kostlevy  about  the 
Manheim  camp  meeting  and 
the  holiness  movement's  im- 
pact upon  Brethren  and 
Mennonites  in  the  late  19th 
century. 


•  New  books: 

Into  His  Arms,  by  Eric  Horst.  A 
compilation  of  poetry  about 
the  daily  insights  and  feelings 
about  life.  Available  from  the 
author,  330  877-0185. 

•  Job  openings: 

Director  of  human  resources, 
Landis  Homes  Retirement 
Community,  Lititz,  Pa.  Quali- 
fications include  a  four-year 
college  degree  in  personnel 
administration  or  related  field 
of  management  and  prior 
human  resources  experience. 
Contact:  717  581-3936. 

Chief  financial  officer,  Hopital 
Albert  Schweitzer,  Haiti.  Re- 
quired CPA  certification,  five 
years  overseas  experience  pre- 
ferred. Contact:  941  355-2805. 

Client  services  manager  of  in- 
vestment products,  Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid,  Elkhart,  Ind.  Re- 
sponsibilities include:  leading 
marketing  plans  for  invest- 
ment services,  coordinating 
planning  for  all  investment 
management  sales,  handling 
client  relationships,  and  as- 
sisting with  the  selection  of  se- 
curities investments  and  allo- 
cation. Personal  commitment 
to  socially  responsible  invest- 
ing, prior  experience,  strong 
communication  skills,  and  a 
willingness  to  travel  are  pre- 
ferred. Contact:  800  348-7468. 

Vice  president,  Lebanon  (Ore.) 
Community  Hospital.  Respon- 
sibilities include:  leading  staff 
in  hospital  management,  policy, 
and  operations;  planning  the 
annual  budget;  and  relating  to 
medical  staff  and  public.  Gradu- 
ate degree  required.  Five  years 
of  experience  in  a  similar  envi- 
ronment are  preferred.  Submit 
resume  to  Connie  Erwin. 
Human  Resources,  Lebanon 
Community  Hospital,  PO  Box 
739,  Lebanon,  OR  97355-0739. 

Conference  youth  minister,  West- 
ern District  and  South  Central 
Conference,  North  Newton, 
Kan.  Involves  ministry  and  re- 
lationships with  youth  leaders. 
Qualifications  include  Christ- 
centered  lifestyle,  previous  ex- 
perience in  youth  ministry, 
leadership  ability,  initiative, 
and  ability  to  travel.  Graduate 
degree  in  divinity  preferred. 
Application  deadline  is  Nov. 
10.  Contact:  316  283-6300. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Beth-El,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.:  Lauren  Gillis. 

Capital  Christian  Fellow- 
ship, Laurel,  Md.:  Elfreda 
Baran,  Barbara  Chandler,  Ed 
Hall,  Jose  Rivera,  Anne 
Rivera,  and  Shannon  Rivera. 


Clarence  Center-Akron, 
Akron,  N.Y.:  Nancy  Hills, 
Star  Davis,  Mindy  Walls, 
John  Lambert,  Timothy 
Rodgers,  Wayne  Oenewick, 
Lorraine  Genewick,  Amelia 
Davis,  and  Kim  Hanson. 

Duchess,  Alta.:  Wesley 
Neufeld,  Mike  Charest,  Eliza- 
beth Porter,  Lindsay  Martin. 

East  Union,  Kalona,  Iowa: 
Lisa  Schmidt  and  Greg 
Schmidt. 

Manheim,  Ont.:  Landon 
Shantz  and  Sarah  Hastings. 

North  Baltimore,  Md.:  Dawn 
and  Scott  Schell. 

Oley,  Pa.:  Linzi  Derstine,  Nate 
Leatherman,  and  Brandon 
Wenger. 

Waterford,  Goshen,  Ind.:  Jen- 
nifer Gingerich,  Jason  Gold- 
en, June  Miller,  Greg  Myers, 
Rachel  Schultz,  Erin  Wentorf, 
David  Harms,  Aaron  Lehman, 
Beth  Lehman;  Merrill,  Lola, 
and  Ryan  Gingerich;  Leonard 
and  Loann  Harms;  and  Kevin, 
Carolyn,  and  Jason  Miller. 

Zion,  Pryor,  Okla.:  Rudy  and 
Beth  Chupp,  Dale  and  Mary  Yo- 
der,  and  Darrel  and  Fern  Yoder. 


BIRTHS 


Bergey,  Michele  Knauer  and 
Thomas,  Harleysville,  Pa., 
Chandler  Thomas  (third 
child),  Sept.  19. 

Beyler,  Jennifer  Snyder  and 
Richard,  Portland,  Ore., 
Katherine  Emma  Snyder 
(first  child),  July  24. 

Cressman,  Lois  Snider  and 
Clare,  West  Montrose,  Ont., 
Nicole  Ruth  (second  child), 
Aug.  15. 

Dyck,  Barb  Schweitzer  and 
Tim,  Montreal,  Que.,  Annika 
Francine  (first  child),  Sept.  4. 

Good,  Stacey  Halvorsen  and 
Michael,  St.  Jacobs,  Ont., 
Chloe  Marissa  (first  child), 
Aug.  22. 

Magneson,  Sharon  Good  and 
Terry,  Ryley,  Alta..  Montana 
Lee  (third  child).  Aug.  31. 

Miller,  Heather  Loewer  and 
Brian,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Mackenzie  Grace  (first  child), 
Sept.  10. 

Schmitzer,  Cindy  Sedfedigan 
and  Michael,  Baltimore,  Md., 
Walker  Louis  (second  child). 
Feb.  9. 

Schrock,  Melissa  Kauffman 
and  John,  Peoria,  111.,  Loren 
James  (second  child),  Aug.  30. 

Sikora,  Bonnie  Manns  and 
Michael,  Cheektowaga,  N.Y., 
Valerie  Lucille  (second  child). 
Aug.  17. 

Smucker,  Beth  Hochstetler 
and  J.  D.,  Goshen,  Ind.. 
Matthew  John  (first  child). 
Aug.  27. 
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Play  it 
smart. 

t  lelp  protect  yourself  and  your  invest- 
ments. Diversifying  is  a  key  to  making 
your  money  work  harder.  It's  one  of 
the  smartest  moves  you  can  make. 

To  help  you  diversify,  we've  added 
MMA  Praxis  International  Fund  to 
our  Praxis  family  of  funds.  So  not  only 
will  you  spread  your  investments  out 
over  more  and  newer  markets,  you 
have  the  solid  hacking  of  a  socially 
responsible  fund  family. 

Make  your  move.  Just  call  1-800-9- 
PRAX1S  or  your  local  MMA  counselor  to 
become  part  of  the  MMA  Praxis  family. 

MMA  Praxis  International  Fund. 

A  world  of  opportunity 
brought  down  to  earth. 


MMA 


A  free  prospectus  with  more  information  is 
available  b\  calling  1-800-9-PRAXIS.  Please 
read  it  carefulh  before  you  invest  or  send 
money  Foreign  investing  involves  a  greater 
degree  of  risk  ;uul  increased  volatility.  bMSYS 
hind  Services,  distributor, 


MENNOSCOPE 


Snyder,  Wendy  Derstine  and 
Leon,  Fleetwood,  Pa.,  Saman- 
tha  Marie  (first  child),  Sept.  9. 

Taylor,  Julie  Dyck  and  Marc, 
North  Wales,  Pa.,  Joshua  Ed- 
ward (first  child),  Sept.  15. 

Wyse,  Becky  Wyse  and  Phil, 
Stryker,  Ohio,  Seneca  Fox 
(first  child),  Sept.  16. 

Young,  Tracy  L.  Miller  and 
Erik  M.,  Pennsburg,  Pa., 
(twins)  Jared  Benjamin  and 
Richard  Connor  (third  and 
fourth  children),  Sept.  10. 


MARRIAGES 


Boettger-Schweitzer:  Lisa 
Boettger,  Tofield,  Alta. 
(Salem),  and  Craig  Schweitzer, 
Salem,  Ore.  (Salem),  Aug.  9,  by 
Dave  Stutzman. 

Freed-Zimmerman:  Michael 
Freed,  Christiana,  Pa.  (East 
Chestnut  Street),  and  Yvonne 
Zimmerman,  Manheim,  Pa. 
(Erisman),  Aug.  16,  by  Glen 
A.  Roth  and  Robert  Peter- 
sheim. 

Frey-Miller:  Kelly  Frey, 
Millersville,  Pa.  (United 
Methodist),  and  Wendell 
Miller,  Lancaster,  Pa.  (Sunny- 
side),  Aug.  30,  by  Ira  Kurtz. 

Garges-Peters:  Brenda  Garges, 
Harleysville,  Pa.  (Upper  Skip- 
pack),  and  Dan  Peters, 
Schwenksville,  Pa.  (Upper  Skip- 
pack),  Sept.  13,  by  Ray  Freed. 

Kauffman-Newton:  Sharon 
Kauffman.  Falcon,  Colo. 
(Beth-El),  and  Jim  Newton, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  Sept. 
6,  by  Mervin  Birky. 

Leidy-Rohr:  Jennifer  Leidy, 
Hatboro,  Pa.  (Line  Lexing- 
ton), and  Thomas  Rohr,  Soud- 
erton.  Pa.  (Line  Lexington), 
Sept.  13,  by  Lowell  H.  Delp. 

Nice-Ruth:  Kevin  Nice,  Souder- 
ton,  Pa.  (Franconia),  and  Lisa 
Ruth,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  Sept. 
20,  by  Gerald  Clemmer  and 
Russell  Detweiler. 

Ramer-Riegsecker:  David 
Ramer  (Goshen),  and 
Stephanie  Riegsecker  (Go- 
shen), Aug.  9,  by  Charles  E. 
Ramer  (father  of  the  groom). 


DEATHS 


Baechler,  Mildred  Zehr,  70, 

Kitchener,  Ont.  Born:  Jan.  7, 
1927,  Alden,  NY.,  to  John  and 
Susan  Gascho  Zehr.  Died: 
Sept.  7,  1997,  Kitchener,  Ont. 
Survivors — husband:  Ray 
Baechler;  children:  Barb 
Mayer,  Kathy  Musselman, 
Marcia  Hart,  Cindy  Gingerich, 
Sheila  Brown;  stepchildren: 
Wayne,  Roger,  Richard,  and 
Bruce  Baechler;  Carol  Bender, 


Donna  Kelterborn,  Betty 
Scherer,  Connie  McNeil;  broth- 
ers and  sisters:  Merrill  and 
Carl  Zehr,  Violet  Jantzi,  Elsie 
Lyndaker,  Dorothy  Rohrer, 
Fern  Coblentz;  26  grandchil- 
dren. Predeceased  by:  Roy 
Iutzi  (first  husband).  Funeral 
and  burial:  Sept.  10,  Stein- 
mann  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Herb  Schultz. 

Bowman,  Mary  Ann  Cress- 
man,  93,  St.  Jacobs,  Ont. 
Born:  Mar.  10,  1904,  St.  Ja- 
cobs, Ont.,  to  Daniel  and  Leah 
Cressman.  Died:  Aug.  30, 
1997,  Cambridge,  Ont.  Sur- 
vivors— husband:  Michael 
Bowman;  children:  Lome, 
Leonard,  Marvin,  Dorothy; 
brother:  Daniel  Cressman;  12 
grandchildren,  15  great- 
grandchildren, one  great- 
great-grandchild.  Predeceased 
by:  Clarence  (infant  son).  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  Sept.  3,  St. 
Jacobs  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Harold  Hildebrand  Schlegel. 

Esch,  Anna  Keller,  77,  Lititz, 
Pa.  Born:  Sept.  30,  1919, 
Rothsville,  Pa.,  to  Wayne  and 
Annie  Strickler  Keller.  Died: 
June  16,  1997,  Lititz,  Pa.,  of  a 
heart  attack.  Survivors — hus- 
band: Vernon  Esch;  children: 
Lillian  Martin,  Doris 
Mellinger,  Elizabeth  Boyce, 
Vernon  Jr.,  Sam;  sister:  Jen- 
nie Herr;  15  grandchildren,  16 
great-grandchildren.  Funeral 
and  burial:  June  19, 
Ridgeview  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Chester  Kurtz,  Ray  Lapp, 
and  Bob  Petersheim. 

Gingerich,  Faith  Cooley,  76, 
Goshen,  Ind.  Born:  Aug.  6, 
1921,  Racine,  Wash.,  to  Ray- 
mond and  Esther  Mueler  Coo- 
ley. Died:  Sept.  14,  1997, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  of  cancer.  Sur- 
vivors— husband:  Philip  Gin- 
gerich; children:  Joan  Morn- 
ingstar,  Susan  Shetler,  Amy 
Schrock,  Paul,  Stanley,  Mark; 
brother  and  sisters:  Wes  Coo- 
ley, Hope  Beach,  Grace 
Rowin,  Ruth  Slaars;  18  grand- 
children. Funeral:  Sept.  16, 
Clinton  Frame  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Robert  L.  Shreiner 
and  Terry  Diener.  Burial: 
Clinton  Union  Cemetery. 

Greaser,  David  Myron,  42, 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  Born: 
Mar.  6,  1955,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  to  Robert  A.  and  Eva 
Godshall  Greaser.  Died:  Aug. 
29,  1997,  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Fla.  Survivor — brother:  Jon- 
athan Garth.  Funeral  and 
burial:  Sept.  7,  Plains  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Michael  A. 
Meneses. 

Lehman,  Samuel  E.,  49, 
Goshen,  Ind.  Born:  Oct.  12, 
1947,  Chicago,  111.,  to  Earl  S. 
and  Areta  G.  Graber  Lehman. 
Died:  Aug.  31,  1997,  Goshen, 
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MENNOSCOPE 


Stones  represent  cov- 
enant to  community. 

Harrisonburg,  Va. — Jane 
Peifer,  a  member  of  the  pas- 
toral team  at  Community 
Mennonite  Church  (CMC), 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  speaks 
at  the  church  retreat  with 
"covenant  stones"  in  the 
foreground.  The  stones  bore 
words  such  as  "accountabili- 
ty," "stewardship,"  "mis- 
sion," and  "humility."  The 
mid-September  retreat 
marked  CMC's  25th  an- 
niversary. 

According  to  one  of  the 
church's  founders,  Myron  S. 
Augsburger,  former  presi- 
dent of  Eastern  Mennonite 
University,  CMC  emerged 
from  a  vision  to  develop  an 
Anabaptist-Mennonite  pres- 
ence in  a  neighborhood  with- 
in the  city  of  Harrisonburg. 
After  25  years,  no  charter 
members  still  attend,  but 
the  congregation  has  grown 
to  more  than  300  people. 


Ind.  Survivors — mother; 
brothers  and  sister:  Joseph, 
Jonathan,  Benjamin,  Esther 
Kawira.  Congregational  mem- 
bership: Kern  Road  Menno- 
nite Church.  Graveside  ser- 
vice: Sept.  6,  Elkhart  Prairie 
Cemetery,  by  David  L.  Sutter. 
Leis,  Robert  "Bob"  Wayne, 
52,  Tavistock,  Ont.  Born:  May 
24,  1945,  South  Easthope 
Twp.,  Ont.,  to  Mahlon  and 
Marie  Zehr  Leis.  Died:  Aug. 
21,  1997,  Tavistock,  Ont.,  of 
heart  failure.  Survivors — 
wife:  Judith  L.  Wilhelm  Leis; 
sisters:  Gloria  Wettlaufer, 
Elaine  Weicker.  Congrega- 
tional membership:  Tavistock 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
and  burial:  Aug.  24,  East 
Zorra  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Darrel  Toews  and  Julie  Elli- 
son. 

McGinnis,  Wilda  Ruth  Con- 
rad, 80,  Eureka,  111.  Born: 
Aug.  12,  1916,  Noble,  Iowa,  to 
Peter  and  Amelia  Orndorff 
Conrad.  Died:  June  21,  1997, 
Eureka,  111.,  of  cancer.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Rozanna 
Barnes,  Arlynn  Baker,  Violet 
Graber,  Marjorie  Jantzen; 
brother  and  sister:  Maynard 
Conrad,  Elma  Tarvin;  14 
grandchildren,  27  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Robert  L.  McGinnis  (hus- 
band) and  Robert  Jr.  (son). 
Funeral:  June  25,  Congerville 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Art 
Simpson.  Burial:  Hillcrest 
Memory  Gardens. 

Oswald,  Daniel  A.,  85, 
Goshen,  Ind.  Born:  May  9, 
1912,  Beemer,  Neb.,  to 
William  and  Mattie  Erb  Os- 
wald. Died:  Sept.  8,  1997, 
Goshen,  Ind.  Survivors — wife: 
Evelyn  E.  Martin;  children: 
Betty  Good,  Debbie  Hartzler, 
Tom,  Art;  brother  and  sister: 
Robert,  Edna  Halsey;  15 
grandchildren,  13  great- 
grandchildren. Congregation- 
al membership:  North  Goshen 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
and  burial:  Sept.  12,  Hopewell 
Mennonite  Church,  by  John 
Murray  and  Art  Smoker. 

Roth,  Reuben  Z.,  87,  Tavis- 
tock, Ont.  Born:  Apr.  19,  1910, 
Pigeon,  Mich.,  to  Noah  and 
Mary  Zehr  Roth.  Died:  May 
20,  1997,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  of  a 
heart  attack.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: Mary  Jane  Yantzi,  Mae 
Anne  Bender,  Kenneth, 
Ronald,  Paul;  sister:  Emma 
Lowe;  16  grandchildren,  18 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Kathryn  Bast  Roth 
(wife).  Congregational  mem- 
bership: Tavistock  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  and  burial: 
May  23,  East  Zorra  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Darrel  Toews 
and  Julie  Ellison. 


Schrock,  Harriet  Martin,  77, 

Orrville,  Ohio.  Born:  Apr.  17, 
1920,  Apple  Creek,  Ohio,  to 
Walter  and  Etta  Martin.  Died: 
Sept.  9,  1997,  Orrville,  Ohio. 
Survivors — husband:  Donald 
Schrock;  children:  Marilyn 
Finney,  Diane  Hertzler, 
Sharon  Beechy,  Janet  Schoed- 
er;  brothers:  Myron,  Walter 
Wilbur,  and  Ellis  Martin;  11 
grandchildren.  Funeral  and 
burial:  Sept.  11,  Oak  Grove 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Norma 
Duerksen  and  Dennis  Schmidt. 

Swartzentruber,  Ray  Edwin, 
69,  Waterloo,  Ont.  Born:  Sept. 
9,  1927,  Petersburg,  Ont.,  to 
Joseph  and  Barbara  Yantzi 
Swartzentruber.  Died:  Aug. 
30,  1997,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  of 
cancer.  Survivors — wife:  Jean 
Cressman  Swartzentruber; 
children:  Edward,  Thomas, 
Corinne  Allendorf;  brothers: 
Omar,  Lloyd;  4  grandchildren. 
Funeral  and  burial:  Sept.  3, 
Erb  Street  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Renee  Sauder  and 
Doug  Snyder. 

Weaver,  Miriam  Virginia 
Lehman,  75,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.  Born:  Aug.  28,  1922,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  to  Chester  and 
Myra  Stehmen  Kendig 
Lehman.  Died:  Sept.  4,  1997, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  of 
leukemia.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: Kathleen  W.  Kurtz, 


Carol  Ann  Weaver  Friesen, 
Dorothy  Jean;  brother  and  sis- 
ters: Robert  C.  Lehman,  Es- 
ther K.  Lehman,  Dorothy  L. 
Yoder;  3  grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Melvin  H.  Weaver 
(husband).  Congregational 
membership:  Mount  Clinton 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral: 
Sept.  7,  Park  View  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Phil  Kniss  and 
Paul  Kratz.  Burial:  Weavers 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Whetzel,  Perry  Jesse,  83, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  Born:  July 
14,  1914,  Broadway,  Va.,  to 
Michael  and  Elizabeth  Taylor 
Whetzel.  Died:  Sept.  11,  1997, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  of  a  brain 
aneurysm.  Survivors — wife: 
Wilma  Whitmer  Whetzel; 
children:  David  Lee,  Phyllis, 
Lois,  Jimmie;  brothers:  Char- 
lie, Raymond;  11  grandchil- 
dren, 11  great-grandchildren. 
Funeral:  Sept.  6,  Harrison- 
burg Mennonite  Church,  by 
Beryl  Jantzi  and  Sam  Janzen. 
Burial:  Zion  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Yeager,  Ruth  Weiss,  75,  Boy- 
ertown,  Pa.  Born:  Apr.  17, 
1922,  Bally,  Pa.,  to  John  and 
Bertha  Weiss.  Died:  Aug.  24, 
1997,  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  of 
pneumonia.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: Carol  Twaddell,  Gail 
Carmichael,  Joan;  11  grand- 
children, 8  great-grandchil- 


dren. Predeceased  by:  Robert 
Yeager  (husband).  Funeral: 
Aug.  29,  Boyertown  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Nelson 
Shenk.  Burial:  Highland 
Memorial  Park. 

Yoder,  Ina  K.  Kauffman,  67, 
Belleville,  Pa.  Born:  Dec.  26, 
1929,  Belleville.  Pa.,  to  Alden 
J.  and  Sadie  Hartzler  Kauff- 
man. Died:  Sept.  3,  1997, 
Lewistown,  Pa.,  of  cancer. 
Survivors — husband:  John  S. 
Yoder;  children:  Philann  Geis- 
er,  Sidney  B.  Yoder.  Colleen 
Miller;  brothers  and  sisters: 
Glenn  D.,  Dean  A.,  Dennis, 
and  Gary  Kauffman,  Virginia 
Cherry.  Betty  Yoder,  Fern 
Hartzler,  Esther  Kauffman;  7 
grandchildren.  Funeral:  Sept. 
7,  Maple  Grove  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Ivan  Yoder,  Erie 
Renno,  and  Earl  Yoder.  Buri- 
al: Locust  Grove  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Lanita  Faye,  18, 
Millersburg,  Ind.  Born:  Nov. 
4,  1978,  Goshen,  Ind.,  to 
Larry  D.  and  Loleta  Miller 
Yoder.  Died:  Aug.  5,  1997. 
Millersburg,  Ind.,  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident.  Survivors — 
brothers  and  sister: 
Lawrence,  Lynford.  Lisa  Kit- 
son.  Funeral:  Aug.  9.  Clinton 
Frame  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Robert  L.  Shreiner,  Terry  Di- 
ener,  and  Jim  Chupp.  Burial: 
Clinton  Union  Cemetery. 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


Beyond  the  blushes  of  Song  of  Songs 


Much  moves  in  and  out  of  open  windows  when 
our  attention  is  somewhere  else. 

— Denise  Levertov  in  "Window-Blind" 

I  never  pitied  my  fifth-grade  teacher  as  much 
as  the  day  that  a  defiant  classmate  insisted  on 
reading  out  loud  from  the  Song  of  Songs.  Se- 
lecting some  juicy  section  like  "your  navel  is  a 
rounded  bowl  that  never  lacks  mixed  wine"  or 
"your  two  breasts  are  like  fawns,"  the  student 
proclaimed  with  glee,  "It's  in  the  Biblel"  while 
the  rest  of  us  either  snickered  or  blushed.  How 
could  something  "so  naughty"  and  yet  so  satis- 
fying to  the  sexual  curiosity  of  prepubescence 
come  straight  from  the  pages  of  the  Holy  Writ? 

I'm  sure  my  teacher  is  not  the  only  one  who's 
ever  wished  that  Song  of  Songs  wasn't  in  the 
Bible — or  at  least  that  it  hadn't  been  dropped 
into  that  conspicuous  spot  between  Ecclesiates 
and  Isaiah.  If  only  it  were  buried  between  Na- 
hum  and  Habakkuk — perhaps  then  we  could 
better  ignore  its  steamy  passion  and  embar- 
rassingly erotic  metaphors. 

So  sometimes  we  offer  that  taming  explana- 
tion that  the  book  is  an  allegory  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  Christ  and  his  bride,  the 
church.  Perhaps.  But  the  writer  certainly  had  a 
lot  more  fun  than  he  would  have  needed  to  de- 
scribing teeth  as  "ewes  that  have  come  up  from 
the  washing"  and  cheeks  "like  halves  of  a  pome- 
granate." 

Aside  from  the  sexual  nature  of  Song  of  Songs 
that  often  evokes  sophomoric  titterings,  the 
book  makes  us  uneasy  simply  because  of  its 
shamelessly  tangible  images.  Its  raisins  and 
apples,  saffron  and  henna,  turtledoves  and 
gazelles  just  aren't  standard  biblical  fare. 
Where  are  the  exhortations,  the  genealogies,  the 
inspiration?  What  do  we  do  with  such  poetry? 

It's  much  the  same  dilemma  the  Mennonite 
church  faces  with  its  literary  artists,  several  of 
whom  are  mentioned  and  whose  works  are 
published  or  excerpted  in  this  issue  (see  pages 
4-8).  What  do  we  do  with  these  who  write  with 
such  disrobing  honesty  and  such  dazzling  dis- 
regard for  the  hallowed  idea  of  "making  a 
point"?  What  do  we  do  when  they  write  about 
their  sexual  lives,  their  mentally  unstable 
uncles,  the  eccentric  families  from  the  churches 


of  their  childhoods?  And — horror  of  all  hor- 
rors— what  do  we  do  when  what  they  write  just 
isn't  true? 

The  metaphors,  stories,  and  details  that  Men- 
nonite poets  and  novelists  offer  us  are  not 
crafted  with  the  goal  of  telling-it-exactly-how-it- 
happened.  Those  details  are  gathered  by  fin- 
gers, ears,  noses,  eyes,  and  mouths  that  sense 
the  truths  of  time  and  flesh  and  spirit  that  run 
underneath  the  surface  events  that  the  rest  of 
us  observe. 

While  most  of  us  are  busy  recording  minutes 
at  the  church  business  meeting  and  deciding 
what  color  of  carpet  to  get  for  the  foyer,  the 
literary  artists  among  us  are  paying  attention 
to  what  is  moving  "in  and  out  of  open  windows," 
as  Denise  Levertov  writes.  They're  tasting 
phrases  like  "we  are  born  in  a  rush  of  water 
and  cries";  "sometimes  these  streets  hold  me  as 
hard  as  we're  held  by  rich  earth";  and  "into  that 
space  between  the  three  of  them  .  .  .  fell  some- 
thing cruel  and  fresh  as  the  sudden  air  through 
a  window  thrown  open  in  a  sealed  house."  By 
speaking  our  wordless  prayers  and  yearnings 
and  telling  us  about  the  details  we  never 
thought  mattered,  they  sharpen  our  attention 
to  the  God  of  the  new  wineskins,  the  un- 
assuming lilies,  and  the  weed-choked  seed. 


"I 


have  paid  attention,  and  I'm  bound  to 
tell  what  I  have  seen,"  writes  poet  and 
.  novelist  Walter  Wangerin  Jr.  Those  who 
tell  what  they've  seen  moving  through  windows 
and  who  deem  life's  sensuous  minutia  sacred 
enough  to  magnify  on  paper  keep  us  from  be- 
coming "culturally  insular  and  spiritually  com- 
placent," as  Ervin  Beck  writes  in  this  issue 
(page  8).  That  complacency  begins  when  our 
senses  grow  unresponsive  to  the  Spirit  and 
glutted  with  the  abstractions  of  disembodied 
religiosity. 

The  literary  artists  among  us,  then,  demon- 
strate sacred  attention  to  the  world  of  details. 
In  the  tradition  of  the  writer  of  Song  of  Songs, 
who  makes  a  pure  and  divine  love  incarnate  in 
the  effusive  metaphors  of  bodies  and  fruit  and 
spices  and  rain,  they  may  shock,  embarrass,  or 
enthrall  us.  Like  that  writer,  they  also  show  us 
the  holy  delight  of  paying  attention. — vsw 
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And,  finally  (5): 

There  is  no  'Leader- 
ship Anonymous* 

Most  of  us  want  to  hide  'among  the  baggage* 
like  Saul  did  when  he  was  reluctant  to  be  a 
leader.  But  our  world  needs  believers  who 
step  out  boldly  and  make  their  witness  felt. 


He  brought  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  near  by  its 
families,  and  the  family  of  the  Matrites 
was  taken  by  lot.  Finally  he  brought  the 
family  of  the  Matrites  near  man  by  man,  and  Saul 
the  son  ofKish  was  taken  by  lot.  But  when  they 
sought  him,  he  could  not  be  found. — 1  Sam.  10:21 

A  young  police  recruit  in  training  is  given  a 
Leadership  exacts  a  price;  it  is  often  a  lonely  task  simulated  scenario  of  what  he  might  have  to 

with  little  support.  But  truly  great  leadership  begins       deal  with  on  his  job.  Arriving  at  the  scene,  he 
with  decisions  that  come  when  we  are  finally  alone.        finds  himself  jostled  by  a  panic-stricken,  nearly 

incoherent  man.  A  crowd  is  gathering  round 

  two  other  men  who  seem  intent  on  killing  each 

a  T  Qr.  TAT  T„rc,  rcorrir  other.  Behind  them  a  burglar  is  obviously 
  breaking  mto  the  house  oi  one  oi  the  specta- 
tors. The  panic-stricken  man  has  by  now  man- 
Judy  Clemens  Smucker:  aged  to  get  through  to  him  that  his  wife  is 
Who  will  care  for  about  to  give  birth  to  a  baby,  that  the  ambu- 

our  caregivers?   6     lance  men  are  on  strike,  and  that  his  own  car 

has  broken  down!  The  recruit  can  hardly  take 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  tied  this  in  before  he  notices  that  across  the  street  a 

to  MCC's  landmines  work  9     fire  is  rapidly  spreading  through  a  block  of 

flats  and  a  woman  is  already  shouting  for  help 
Germantown  to  be  dismissed  from  a  top-floor  window!  Asked  what  to  do  in 

from  Franconia  Conference  9     such  a  situation,  the  confused  recruit  is  alleged 


by 

Bernie 
Wiebe 


to  have  written:  "Take  off  uniform  and  merge 
with  the  crowd." 

Saul  was  a  reluctant  king.  The  Bible  says  he 
was  tall  ("stood  head  and  shoulders  above 
everyone  else")  and  handsome  ("not  a  man 

among  the  people  of  Israel 
more  handsome  than  he"). 

Tall,  handsome,  and 
reluctant?  It  seems  like  a 
contradiction!  The  prophet 
Samuel  was  ready  to  offer 
him  leadership  of  his  people 
as  the  first  king  of  Israel. 
Saul  seemed  content  in  his 
humble  anonymity.  After 
all,  he  was  "only  a  Benja- 
minite,  from  the  least  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  and  .  .  . 
humblest  of  all  the  families 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin" 
(9:21).  Finally,  God  called 
him  to  be  king. 


Leadership  is 
giving — it  is  offer- 
ing one's  self  and 
one's  spirit  to 
others.  We  need  the 
nurturing  of  a 
community  so  that 
we  don't  feel 
utterly  alone  when 


God  touches  and 
calls  us  to  lead. 


Saul  searched  for 
donkeys  and  found  a 
kingship.  Saul  was  at 
home  in  a  wealthy  family. 
When  some  of  their  donkeys  strayed,  his  father 
Kish  sent  Saul  and  "one  of  the  boys"  to  go  look 
for  them.  They  passed  through  the  hill  country 
of  Ephraim,  through  the  land  of  Shalishah, 


through  Shaalim  and  Benjamin,  up  to  the  land 
of  Zuph.  No  luck!  No  donkeys.  Saul,  the  ever- 
faithful  son,  wanted  to  go  home  for  fear  his 
father  might  stop  worrying  about  the  donkeys 
and  start  worrying  for  his  son.  But  the  boy  with 
him  told  him  about  a  "man  of  God"  in  that  town 
who  was  a  seer.  He  urged  Saul  to  go  see  him. 
Saul  showed  his  timidity.  He  had  no  present  to 
give  this  man.  The  boy  brought  forth  a  quarter 
shekel  of  silver,  and  finally  they  went.  As  a  last 
resort,  when  all  else  had  failed,  they  went  also 
to  visit  the  "man  of  God." 

Samuel  came  toward  them  as  they  entered 
town  and  informed  them  that  the  donkeys 
had  been  found.  Much  more,  Samuel  told  Saul 
that  Israel's  desire  was  fixed  on  him.  He 
poured  oil  on  his  head  and  kissed  him,  pro- 
nouncing God's  anointing  of  Saul  to  rule  over 
Israel. 

The  Bible  tells  us  that  as  Saul  turned  to 
leave  Samuel,  "God  gave  him  another  heart" 
(1  Sam.  10:9).  On  the  way  home  through  Gi- 
beah,  a  band  of  prophets  met  him,  and  Saul  fell 
into  a  prophetic  frenzy  along  with  them.  When 
this  new  experience  ended,  he  went  home.  His 
uncle  wanted  to  know  where  he  had  been.  Saul 
told  him  about  the  search  for  the  donkeys,  but 
he  didn't  say  that  Samuel  had  just  anointed 
him  as  king. 

Samuel  called  the  people  together  at  Mizpah. 
He  reviewed  for  them  the  mighty  acts  of  God  in 
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their  history.  He  reminded  them  again  that  he 
considered  it  rejection  of  God  for  them  to  seek  a 
king.  However,  since  they  had  demanded  a 
king,  he  told  them  to  present  themselves — tribe 
by  tribe — to  cast  the  lot  for  a  king. 

First,  the  lot  fell  upon  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 
Then,  inexorably,  finally,  it  fell  upon  the  family 
of  the  Matrites.  Next,  conclusively,  ultimately 
upon  the  house  of  Kish.  And,  lastly,  inescap- 
ably, upon  Saul! 

Leadership  is  often  lonely.  Mahatma  Gan- 
dhi— the  historic  champion  of  spiritual  nonvio- 
lence— had  taken  his  grandson  Arun  to  town. 
Arun  promised  to  meet  his  grandpa  at  a  cer- 
tain time  to  go  back  home.  Then  he  went  to  a 
movie.  It  was  a  double-feature,  and  he  forgot 
about  the  time.  When  the  second  feature  was 
over,  he  knew  he  was  much  too  late.  His 
grandfather  asked  him  why  he  was  so  late. 
Arun  quickly  made  up  excuses — he  lost  his 
way,  he  had  forgotten  the  time  they  were  plan- 
ning to  meet.  Mahatma  Gandhi  had  been  told 
by  another  person  that  Arun  was  at  the  cine- 
ma. Now  he  said,  "Why  do  you  lie  to  me?  I 
could  accept  disobedience  or  failure  if  it  came 
with  honesty.  But  now  I  cannot  even  sit  in  the 
same  car  with  you.  You  get  in  the  car.  I  will 
walk  home." 

His  grandfather  walked  all  the  way  home, 
while  Arun  and  the  driver  followed  very  slowly 


in  the  car.  Arun  said  it  was  almost  impossible 
for  him  to  ever  again  tell  a  lie  to  his  grandfa- 
ther. It  changed  his  life  forever. 

The  Bible  says  about  the  newly  dubbed 
"king,"  "But  when  they  sought  him,  he  could 
not  be  found"  (1  Sam.  10:21).  Saul  had  finally 
gone  to  see  the  man  of  God.  Saul  had  finally 
been  chosen  by  lot  to  become  king  of  Israel. 
Was  the  one  last  resort  followed  by  a  second 
last  resort?  Did  Saul  feel  that  his  reluctance 
was  also  God's  reluctance? 

Leadership  exacts  a  price!  Seemingly,  Saul 
had  been  an  anonymous  tall  and  handsome 
young  man  who  enjoyed  his  family,  their 
wealth,  along  with  his  own  status  and  stature. 

But,  when  God  calls  you,  there  is  no  "Disci- 
pleship  Anonymous."  When  God  calls  you  to 
lead,  there  is  no  "Leadership  Anonymous." 
Leadership  is  giving;  it  is  offering  one's  self  and 
one's  spirit  to  others. 

Privatization  of  moral  discourse  in  our 
society  has  created  a  deep  sense  of  moral 
loneliness  and  moral  illiteracy.  Going  with- 
out the  benefit,  nurture,  and  affirmation  of 
spiritual  and  social  community  robs  people  of 
courage.  It  robs  people  of  strength  of  heart  to 
do  what  they  believe  and  know  to  be  right. 
They  feel  utterly  alone  when  God  touches 
and  calls. 

Too  often,  when  we  have  problems,  we  wait 
and  hope  for  a  hero  to  rescue  us.  We  must  en- 


(continued 
on  page  4) 
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(continued      courage  the  gift  of  "authorship."  People  don't 
from  page  3)   feel  a  sense  of  authorship  as  long  as  you  do  it 
for  them.  They  are  always  looking  over  their 
shoulder,  waiting  for  a  fresh  signal  from  the 
"boss."  It  becomes  a  vicious  "lose-lose"  cycle  in 
which  the  boss  becomes  too  busy  and  people 
lose  hope  of  creating  new  services  or  products 
that  carry  their  "personal  signature."  Leader- 
ship that  creates  authorship  is 
rare  in  most  organizations,  in- 
cluding churches. 

No  wonder  Saul  hid  "among 
the  baggage"  (1  Sam.  10:22). 
His  earlier  modesty  had  been 
self-effacing;  now  it  has  de- 
generated into  an  unwillingness 
to  meet  a  necessary  and  per- 
emptory call  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted.  Saul's  personality  was 
unable  to  endorse  God's  call 
with  his  "personal  signature." 

Modern  believers  must  note 
that  many  lives  are  hidden 
behind  the  glut  of  goods  pro- 
duced by  our  industrialized 
world.  We  too  easily  identify 
people  with  the  "baggage"  or 
"stuff — the  kind  of  houses 
people  live  in,  the  cars  they 
drive,  the  clothes  they  wear.  Too 
many  of  us  identify  ourselves 
readily  by  what  we  own  or  fail  to 
own.  We  name  people  by  their  vocation  instead 
of  by  their  being. 

Even  the  "tall  and  handsome"  people  hide 
among  the  baggage  when  they  feel  alone.  When 
people  are  alone,  they  feel  naked  and  seek  any- 
thing for  cover. 

In  sharp  contrast  during  Saul's  time,  the 
prophets  were  people  who  lost  themselves  in 
ecstatic  frenzy  for  God.  They  believed  that  the 
spirit  of  God  would  leap  upon  people  to  take 
possession  of  them.  They  lost  themselves  in 
their  devotion  to  God.  That  is  why  people  with 
quite  a  naive  faith  frequently  affect  their  times 
profoundly.  Too  often  we  identify  sophistication 
with  maturity. 


God  calls  us  to 
come  out  from 
'among  the 
baggage. ' 
Finally,  let's 
follow  the  call 
of  God. 
Finally,  let's 
step  out  boldly 
and  make  our 
witness  felt  in 
the  world. 


Truly  great  decisions,  true  leadership,  comes 
finally  when  we  are  alone  and  yet  step  forward 
from  among  the  baggage. 

God  calls  us  to  come  out  from  "among 
the  baggage. "  Elias  Chacour,  a  Palestinian 
Arab  Christian  priest,  visited  Canada  early 
this  year.  Since  his  ordination  in  1965,  he  has 
worked  passionately  for  the  betterment  of 
Palestinian  youth.  His  latest  project  is  Mar 
Elias  College  in  Ibillin.  Shimon  Peres  chose  to 
give  his  first  talk  on  peace  at  Mar  Elias  College 
after  he  returned  from  receiving  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize,  which  he  shared  with  Yasser  Ara- 
fat. This  college  educates  Palestinian  teen- 
agers, both  Christian  and  Muslim,  and  Jewish 
Israeli  teenagers.  When  there  was  the  bus 
bombing  in  Haifa,  a  call  went  out  from  the  hos- 
pital for  blood  donations.  Father  Chacour  told 
his  students.  More  than  300  students  gave 
blood  in  one  day.  Some  of  the  Israeli  nurses, 
who  collected  the  blood  at  Ibillin,  wept  as  these 
young  Palestinians  gave  their  blood  for  injured 
Israeli  children.  Chacour  says,  "Jesus  ...  al- 
ways wanted  his  followers  to  get  their  hands 
dirty  and  do  something.  .  .  .  Being  a  peace- 
maker means  getting  completely  involved,  as 
Jesus  did." 

Leadership,  after  the  style  of  Jesus,  goes 
public.  Elias  Chacour  leads  people  to  become 
involved. 

Saul,  though  head  and  shoulders  taller  than 
any  of  the  others,  managed  somehow  to  hide 
among  the  baggage.  This  brings  us  to  the  final 
test  for  all  of  us.  Finally,  ultimately,  let's  follow 
the  call  of  God.  The  people  had  to  go  after  Saul 
and  urge  him  to  stand  up  among  the  people  in- 
stead of  among  the  baggage.  Our  world  beckons 
all  believers  to  boldly  step  out  and  make  our 
witness  felt. 

Bernie  Wiebe  is  coordinator  and  professor  of 
conflict  resolution  studies  at  Menno  Simons 
College,  Winnipeg,  Man.  Wiebe  is  also  assistant 
moderator  of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church.  He  and  his  wife,  Marge,  are  members 
of  Fort  Garry  Mennonite  Fellowship. 
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All  we  like  sheep  have  gone 
astray;  we  have  all  turned  to 
our  own  way,  and  the  Lord 
has  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of 
us  all.  He  was  oppressed,  and 
he  was  afflicted,  yet  he  did  not 
open  his  mouth. — Isaiah  53:6-7a 
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READERS  SAY 


Sider  Resigns  from  Seminary 
Teaching  Following  Acknowl- 
edgment of  Extramarital  Rela- 
tionships (Aug.  5):  May  I  take  excep- 
tion to  this  article  in  Gospel  Herald?  In 
deference  to  the  women's  liberation 
movement,  would  it  not  be  appropriate 
to  also  include  the  names  of  the  women 
involved  when  printing  such  an  article? 

Let  me  be  so  presumptuous  as  to 
suggest  that,  the  next  time  you  print 
such  an  article,  you  include  the  names 
of  all  the  parties  involved.  I  think  that 
naming  the  women  who  are  involved 
may  cut  down  on  the  number  of  times 
incidents  like  this  happen. 
Jim  Drescher 
Talmage,  Pa. 

Franconia  Delegates  Consider 
Removing  Germantown 
Church  from  Conference 

(Sept.  30):  A  more  accurate  wording  of 
the  headline  for  Valerie  Weaver's  re- 
port might  be,  "Franconia  Delegates 
Consider  Recognizing  Germantown  Re- 
moving Itself  from  Conference."  In  our 
personal  spiritual  lives,  if  God  seems 
farther  away  today,  which  of  us  moved 
from  the  other? 

In  reports  of  other  conferences  tak- 
ing similar  actions,  it  is  sometimes 
stated  that  a  congregation  was  "ex- 
pelled" or  "kicked  out." 

If  a  congregation  deliberately  takes 
action  in  variance  with  a  stated  belief 
and  policy  of  the  Mennonite  General 
Assembly  and  local  conferences,  they 
have  set  themselves  aside  and  caused 
separation.  Conference  officials  and 
delegates  can  only  plead  for  return  to 
conditions  for  restoration,  or  else 
officially  recognize  the  separation.  It 
becomes  an  expression  of  unseemly 
boldness  for  the  congregation  to  then 
act  as  though  they  were  the  aggrieved 
party  in  the  relationship.  The  remain- 
ing faithful  congregations  may  grieve 


Pontius'  Puddle 


that  a  group  has  set  themselves  apart 
but  will  continue  to  hope  for  restora- 
tion of  that  congregation. 

David  J.  Brunk 

Collegeville,  Pa. 

Today  I  received  the  Gospel 
Herald  and  Mennonite  Weekly 
Review;  both  carried  news  of  the 
struggle  in  one  of  our  Mennonite  con- 
ferences on  the  issue  of  congregations 
granting  membership  to  individuals 
living  in  committed  same-sex  relation- 
ships (Franconia  Delegates  Con- 
sider Removing  Germantown 
Church  from  Conference,  Sept.  30). 
It  seems  that  this  congregation  made 
their  decision  and  simply  expected  the 
conference  to  tolerate  what  the  church 
decided.  In  my  humble  judgment,  this 
was  not  ethical,  and  it  amounts  to  an 
attempt  to  force  their  contrary  view- 
point on  the  conference.  Knowing  that 
the  conference  has  a  position  on  this 
matter  and  acting  anyway  involves  an 
attempt  to  bring  about  a  theological 
revolution  and  disrupt  the  peace  of 
conference  members. 

I  do  not  deny  the  right  of  any  congre- 
gation to  change  their  theology  or  polity 
and  practice,  but  I  believe  that  they 
should  quietly  leave  the  conference 
rather  than  put  the  conference  through 
the  ordeal  of  having  to  impose  a  decision. 

I  pray  that  our  Mennonite  churches 
will  not  allow  our  desire  for  tolerance 
to  undermine  our  dedication  to  teach- 
ing the  whole,  life-changing  truth  of 
Scripture. 

Maurice  W.  Landis 
Lititz,  Pa. 

Gospel  Herald  welcomes  letters  in  re- 
sponse to  our  news  and  features.  We 
reserve  the  right  to  edit  all  letters  for 
clarity  and  length.  Send  them  to 
"Readers  Say, "  Gospel  Herald,  616 
Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683. 
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o  will  care  for  our  caregivers? 


by  Judy  Clemens  Smucker 


Our  pastors  wear  many  caregiving  hats. 
They  visit  us  in  the  hospital,  dedicate 
our  children,  comfort  us  in  times  of  loss, 
mediate  our  disagreements,  and  pray  for  our 
physical  and  spiritual  health.  They  love  us, 
nurture  us,  and  counsel  us.  During  all  of  these 
times  of  caring,  our  pastors'  needs  are  put  aside 
while  they  focus  on  us.  Who  takes  care  of  their 
needs?  Who  cares  for  our  caregivers? 

Ministry  is  a  fulfilling  occupation  for  those 
who  feel  called  to  spread  the  Word  of  God  and 
who  want  to  spend  their  lives  serving  others. 
The  problem  comes  when  there  is  little  or  no 
acknowledgment,  by  the  congregation  or  the 
pastors  themselves,  that  efforts  must  be  made  to 
keep  our  pastors  happy,  healthy,  and  fulfilled. 

Looking  after  the  well-being  of  our  pastors 
includes  things  like  offering  affirmation  and  en- 
couragement, allowing  pastors  adequate  per- 
sonal and  family  time,  and  having  realistic 
expectations  for  our  pastors.  If  we  can  be  sen- 
sitive in  these  areas,  our  pastors  will  be  better 
able  to  do  their  jobs  well  and  with  joy. 


Offer  affirmation 
and  encouragement. 


Offering  affir- 
mation and 
encourage- 
ment may  seem  like  simple  common  sense,  but 
people  aren't  always  sure  how  best  to  go  about  it. 
"One  kind  of  support  which  seems  to  be  a 


blind  spot  is  that  pastors  need  friends,"  says 
John  Nissley,  pastor  at  Ephrata  (Pa.)  Menno- 
nite  Church.  "People  worry  that  pastors  are  too 
busy  for  social  engagements,  and  too  often 
pastors  need  to  initiate  events  if  they  want  to 
be  with  people.  Let  your  ministers  decide  if 
they  have  time  on  their  social  calendar." 

Philip  Clemens,  pastor  at  Beaverdam  Men- 
nonite  Church  in  Corry,  Pa.,  agrees.  "It's  so  nice 
to  be  invited  to  people's  homes  for  a  meal  or 
dessert,  or  to  an  event,  like  a  high  school  ball 
game  or  an  orchestra  concert — something  we 
can  do  as  friends,  not  where  I'm  in  a  role  of 
giving  advice  or  counsel." 

Another  way  to  show  encouragement  or 
affirmation  is  by  sending  cards  on  anniversa- 
ries or  birthdays,  or  by  dropping  a  note  in  the 
mail  which  simply  says,  "I'm  praying  for  you." 
Other  little  surprises  are  great  uplifters  as 
well.  "Just  today  someone  gave  me  a  loaf  of 
bread,"  Nancy  Kauffmann,  pastor  at  College 
Mennonite  Church,  Goshen,  Ind.,  tells  me; 
"They  were  doing  their  usual  baking,  and  put  in 
an  extra  loaf  for  me." 

Offers  of  help,  no  matter  how  small  they  may 
seem,  may  be  greatly  appreciated  by  pastors. 
Kauffmann  says  that  when  she  began  pastoring 
at  College  Mennonite,  an  older  woman  ap- 
proached her  and  said,  "I  want  you  to  know  I'm 
supporting  you.  I  can't  do  much,  but  if  you  have 
any  mending  that  needs  to  be  done,  I  can  do  that." 
"That  meant  so  much  to  me,  especially  since  I  had 
two  young  boys  at  the  time,"  says  Kauffmann. 
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Pastors  are  real  people  who  need  friends,  time  for  themselves, 
and  manageable  schedules;  we  must  be  careful  not  to  overload 
them  with  expectations.  If  pastors  don't  have  time  for  other 
parts  of  their  lives,  they  can  easily  become  exhausted. 


Another  important  way  to  support  a  pastor  is 
by  caring  for  his  or  her  family.  Kauffmann  says 
she  always  appreciates  when  people  take  an 
interest  in  her  children.  "I  take  all  of  the  12- 
year-olds  out  for  lunch  to  discuss  the  beginning 
of  a  mentor  relationship  for  them,"  she  says. 
"Who  takes  out  my  children?" 

Friendships  built  with  the  pastor's  spouse  are 
also  appreciated.  "One  couple  took  my  wife, 
Nancy,  and  me  on  an  entire  day's  outing  to  eat 
at  a  restaurant  and  travel  through  the  Alle- 
gheny National  Forest  to  look  for  bald  eagles," 
Clemens  says.  "It  meant  a  lot  to  us  because 
they  used  their  day  off  to  relate  to  us.  It  was  a 
thoughtful  idea,  sensitive  to  the  kinds  of  things 
we  like  to  do." 

Finally,  a  good  deal  of  encouragement  for 
pastors  can  come  from  a  good  board  of  elders  or 
ministerial  committee  with  whom  the  pastor 
can  relate.  "It's  imperative  to  have  a  small 
group  of  people  that  are  committed,  with  whom 
I  can  share  deeply  and  know  that  it's  con- 
tained," Clemens  says.  "I  have  that,  and  there  is 
real  caring  there.  There  are  times  I've  felt  in- 
adequate to  a  task,  but  by  praying  and  talking 
with  this  group,  I've  received  needed  support." 

Al  lO W  paStOrS  ade-    Sensitivity  to  a 

quate  personal       Past.?r's  nf d  for 

■     in  family  and  per- 

and  family  time.     sonal  time  is  also 

essential  to  a  pastor's  well-being.  Church  mem- 
bers need  to  remember  that  pastors  are  the 
same  as  other  people — they  need  time  away 
from  their  jobs  to  be  with  their  spouses  and  to 
pursue  other  hobbies  and  interests.  This  means 
not  calling  them  during  days  off  for  anything 
concerning  their  pastoral  duties  unless  there  is 
an  emergency. 

"The  average  person  gets  one  or  two  days 
away  from  their  job  to  deal  with  other  parts  of 
their  lives,"  Kauffmann  says.  "I  really  work  to 
make  sure  I  get  my  day  off,  because  it  helps 
immensely." 

Nissley  explains  his  strategy  for  making  sure 
he  gets  personal  time.  "I  keep  a  personal  log  to 
make  sure  I  get  adequate  amounts  of  rest, 
spiritual  discipline,  and  exercise,  in  keeping 
with  the  idea  of  the  holistic  lifestyle,"  he  says, 
adding,  "Biking  is  my  therapy." 

Congregations  should  make  definite  plans  for 
their  pastors'  regular  vacation  time,  sabbatical, 
and  weeks  above  and  beyond  vacation  for 
additional  training  or  churchwide  activities. 
"Time  outside  of  the  congregation  revives  me," 
Clemens  says.  "It's  good  to  have  an  extension 


outside  of  our  local  interests  and  setting." 

If  pastors  don't  have  time  for  other  parts  of 
life,  they  can  easily  become  burned-out  and 
exhausted  because  of  the  pressures  of  pastoral 
ministry.  "That's  why  team  ministry  is  impor- 
tant," Nissley  explains.  "Especially  during 
'heavy  seasons'  of  ministry.  If  there  are  a  fu- 
neral, a  miscarriage,  and  a  depressed  person  all 
needing  pastoral  care  at  the  same  time,  I'm 
going  to  need  some  help." 

"You  do  try  to  find  help,"  agrees  Kauffmann, 
"but  if  there  is  no  alternative  except  to  go 


(continued 
on  page  8) 


What  do  you  expect? 

by  Herman  F.  Myers 

We  want  pastors  who  are  "just  the  right  age," 
who  have  been  properly  educated  and  trained, 
and  who  have  at  least  15  years  of  experience. 
We  want  them  young  enough  not  to  look  old,  yet  old 
enough  not  to  look  too  young. 

We  want  strong  and  dynamic  speakers  who  are 
humble  enough  not  to  seem  arrogant.  They  should  be 
serious  and  studious,  yet  lighthearted  and  humor- 
ous— pious,  but  not  pretentious. 

We  want  pastors  who  are  willing  to  work  60  hours  a 
week  for  40  hours  of  pay,  and  someone  who  will  be  on 
call  night  and  day. 

We  want  someone  with  a  model  spouse  and  children 
who  will  not  embarrass  the  congregation  or  the  pastor 
by  what  they  wear,  what  they  say,  or  the  jobs  in  the 
church  they  refuse  to  do. 

We  want  pastors  who  know  the  meaning  of  and  can 
pronounce  words  like  "existentialism,"  "eclecticism," 
and  "pericope" — but  who  don't  use  them  when  speaking 
to  the  children  or  the  senior  Bible  study  class. 

We  want  pastors  who  can  preach  well,  be  creative  in 
worship,  initiate  good  programs  and  raise  funds,  have 
good  administrative  skills,  be  a  counselor  for  every 
need,  and  visit  each  home  at  least  once  a  year.  We 
want  them  to  attend  every  committee,  remember  every 
name  (especially  each  child's),  appear  at  every  social 
event,  walk  with  the  lonely  and  sick  and  bereaved,  and 
know  how  to  fix  the  plugged-up  church  toilet. 

Herman  F.  Myers  is  associate  pastor  at  Kidron  (Ohio) 
Mennonite  Church.  This  tongue-in-cheek  piece  is  ex- 
cerpted from  a  report  Myers  gave  at  the  Ohio  Confer- 
ence assembly  this  summer  on  behalf  of  the  conference 
leadership  commission. 
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A  pastor  pleas  for  prayer 


by  Marlin  Birkey 

Folks,  I  need  you  to  pray  for 
me.  Although  God  can  use 
anyone  who  offers  himself 
or  herself  in  God's  service,  my 
fruitfulness  and  effectiveness  in 
ministry  among  you  will  not  be 
the  result  of  any  natural  gifted- 
ness  or  talent  on  my  part.  It  will 
be  the  result  of  your  fervent 
prayers  on  my  behalf  that  re- 
lease the  protection  of  God  over 
my  life  and  God's  anointing  over 
my  ministry.  I  need  you  to  pray 
for  me!  Following  are  some  of  the 
most  common  tools  that  Satan 
uses  on  pastors. 

1.  BllSy-neSS.  Endless  ac- 
tivity squeezes  out  personal  prayer 
time.  Pray  that  I  will  be  disci- 
plined in  my  own  times  of  prayer 
and  communion  with  God  and  that 
as  I  pray,  God  will  open  my  eyes  to 
the  things  I  need  to  see. 

2.  Pride.  Pride  is  the  some- 
times subtle,  sometimes  overt 
temptation  to  take  the  credit  for 
what  God  has  done.  Pride  comes 


disguised  at  times  as  a  deep, 
inner  chafing  at  being  helplessly 
dependent  on  God.  Pray  that  God 
will  be  ruthless  in  humbling  me, 
keeping  me  fully  aware  of  my 
absolute  need  for  God,  and  con- 
tent in  accepting  the  permanence 
of  that  condition. 

3.  Discouragement. 

Satan  loves  to  remind  pastors  of 
those  areas  of  barrenness  or  un- 
fruitfulness  in  their  personal  lives 
as  well  as  in  their  congregations. 
Pray  that  God  will  help  me  cul- 
tivate a  positive  and  hopeful  atti- 
tude as  I  keep  my  eyes  fixed  first 
and  foremost  on  Jesus.  Pray  also 
that  God  will  expose  the  lies  of 
Satan  and  help  me  distinguish 
between  the  discontent  which 
comes  from  God  as  an  invitation  to 
growth  and  change,  and  the  accu- 
sations from  Satan  which  only 
crush  the  spirit  and  bring  despair. 

4.  Brokenness  in  family. 

Horror  stories  abound  of  pastoral 
families  torn  apart  by  the  some- 
times conflicting  demands  of 
ministry  and  family  or  by  sexual 
indiscretion  with  resulting 


trauma  for  congregations.  Pray 
that  God  would  empower  me  to 
stand  strong  against  all  temp- 
tation to  sexual  impropriety. 
Pray  for  God's  protection  over  my 
family.  Ask  God  to  make  me  a 
better  spouse  and  parent,  more 
aware  of  and  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  my  family. 

It  is  sobering  to  realize  that  the 
effectiveness  of  my  ministry 
among  you  as  a  congregation  de- 
pends on  guarding  my  own  per- 
sonal holiness  and  integrity.  Even 
more  sobering  is  the  understand- 
ing that  when  I  allow  sin  a  place 
in  my  life,  the  destructive  effects 
reach  beyond  me  into  my  family 
and  the  congregation.  Please  pray 
for  me,  even  as  I  pray  for  you, 
that  I  might  walk  in  victory  over 
sin  and  be  brought  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  further  into  that  place  of 
abundant  fruitfulness  for  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

Marlin  Birkey  is  pastor  of  the 
Aurora  (Ohio)  Mennonite  Church 
and  a  1990  graduate  of  the  Hess- 
ton  (Kan.)  College  pastoral  min- 
istries program.  He  and  Cherie 
are  the  parents  of  three  children. 


(continued     through  crisis  times,  you  find  you  can  make  it. 
from  page  7)  God  gives  amazing  support  and  resources,  and  I 
find  I  can  rely  on  others  around  me." 


Have  realistic  expec- 
tations of  pastors. 


What  these 
methods  of 
congrega- 
tional support  boil  down  to  is  the  need  for 
realistic  expectations  for  our  pastors. 

The  consensus  of  the  pastors  I  interviewed 
was  that  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  pastors  to  be 
at  every  event  or  meeting  and  to  depend  on  the 
pastor  for  everything.  "I  want  committees  to  be 
able  to  function  on  their  own,  without  me  pres- 
ent," Clemens  says.  "There  are  certain  com- 
mittees I  should  be  on,  of  course,  but  not  all  of 
them.  It's  not  about  how  much  one  person  can 
do,  but  how  much  one  person  should  do." 

"Expectations  for  pastors  are  high  in  all 
areas,"  says  Nissley.  "Congregations  seem  to 
want  a  'star  pastor'  who  can  wear  a  multitude  of 
hats,  and  wear  them  all  well.  There  are  few  of 
us  who  are  star  pastors.  Most  of  us  are  normal 


folks  who  want  to  serve  God  and  love  people." 

Other  unrealistic  expectations  become  embodied 
in  a  church  setting  which  wouldn't  be  tolerated  in 
any  other  kind  of  employment  situation.  Pastors 
shouldn't  be  expected  to  return  to  work  during  a 
vacation;  churches  need  to  find  other  ways  to  deal 
with  emergencies.  Churches  should  also  follow 
salary  guidelines  and  not  expect  a  pastor  to  be  able 
to  function  on  less  salary  than  the  average  person. 
Ministers  live  in  the  same  society  as  the  rest  of  us 
and  need  an  appropriate  salary  to  survive. 

Pastors  are  regular  people  who  need  friends, 
time  for  themselves,  and  realistic  workloads.  It 
makes  sense  that  we  want  these  people  whom  we 
respect,  trust,  and  appreciate  to  be  available 
whenever  we  need  them,  but  we  compromise  them 
and  ourselves  when  we  expect  that.  It  doesn't  take 
much  to  keep  a  pastor  cared  for  properly,  just  sen- 
sitivity and  a  willingness  to  initiate  the  caring. 

Judy  Clemens  Smucker  is  a  freelance  writer 
and  stage  manager.  She  lives  in  Telford,  Pa., 
with  her  husband,  Steve. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Nobel  Peace  Prize  tied  to  MCC's  work  against  landmines 


Akron,  Pa.  (MCC)— Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  (MCC)  is  one  of  some 
1 ,000  organizations  in  the  coalition  of  the 
International  Campaign  to  Ban  Land- 
mines, which  was  awarded  the  1997 
Nobel  Peace  Prize.  The  campaign,  coordi- 
nated by  Jody  Williams,  Putney,  Vt., 
seeks  to  ban  the  production,  stockpiling, 
sale,  and  use  of  antipersonnel  mines. 

According  to  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette,  Williams  will  split  the  $1  mil- 
lion prize  with  the  group,  which  MCC 
has  been  affiliated  with  since  the  cam- 
paign began  in  1992.  It  is  still  unclear 
if  all  organizations  will  equally  share 
in  the  prize  money. 

In  a  congratulatory  letter  to  Wil- 


liams, Ronald  J.  R.  Mathies,  MCC's 
executive  director,  noted  the  prize  will 
"bring  heightened  visibility  of  the 
scourge  of  landmines." 

"We  join  you  in  the  hope  that  we  will 
see  a  day  when  .  .  .  landmines  are  no  lon- 
ger used  or  manufactured,  and  when  peo- 
ple can  live  and  work  without  fear  of  this 
or  other  weapons  of  war,"  wrote  Mathies. 

A  worldwide  problem.  More  than 
100  million  antipersonnel  mines  are 
scattered  across  seven  continents. 
Mines  kill  or  maim  more  than  26,000 
people,  mostly  civilians,  each  year. 

In  Laos,  MCC  has  worked  to  clean  up 
cluster  bombs,  a  sub-category  of  antiper- 
sonnel weapons.  In  Angola  and  Nicara- 


gua, MCC  volunteers  have  worked  closely 
with  landmine  victims  and  awareness 
programs.  MCC  representatives  shared 
experience's  in  nongovernmental  organi- 
zation forums  at  the  1995  and  1996  Gene- 
va and  Vienna  United  Nations  review 
conferences  on  landmines. 

A  treaty  banning  antipersonnel  land- 
mines was  adopted  in  Oslo,  Norway,  on 
Sept.  18  after  three  weeks  of  interna- 
tional negotiations.  In  December  more 
than  100  countries,  including  Canada,  are 
expected  to  sign  the  treaty.  The  United 
States,  however,  has  indicated  it  will  not 
sign.  MCC  is  encouraging  calls  to  the 
White  House  at  202  456-1111  to  urge  the 
Clinton  administration  to  sign  the  treaty. 


Franconia  delegates  vote  to  remove  Germantown  church  from  conference 


Souderton,  Pa. — An  emotion-filled 
Franconia  Conference  decision  was 
wrapped  up  through  the  mail  on  Oct. 
13,  as  delegates  voted  82  percent  to 
expel  Germantown  Mennonite  Church 
from  the  conference. 

As  of  Jan.  1,  1998,  Germantown  will 
no  longer  be  a  member  of  the  confer- 
ence, Germantown  pastors'  credentials 
will  not  be  held  by  the  conference,  and 
no  overseer  will  be  appointed  to  them. 

The  action,  which  follows  two  years 
of  Germantown  being  an  associate 
member  without  voting  rights,  censors 
the  Philadelphia-based  congregation 
because  "its  membership  policies  allow 
for  the  inclusion  of  gay  and  lesbian  per- 
sons who  live  in  covenanted  relation- 
ships," according  to  a  Franconia  Con- 
ference news  release. 

The  mail-in  vote  was  178-40  in  favor 
of  the  proposal  to  "no  longer  recognize 
Germantown  Mennonite  Church  as  a 
member  congregation."  Several  dele- 
gates abstained  from  voting. 

A  sense  of  finality.  Germantown, 
the  oldest  Mennonite  church  in  North 
America,  will  become  the  second  Menno- 
nite Church  congregation  to  be  expelled 
from  an  area  conference  for  its  stance  on 
homosexuality.  The  first,  Ames  Menno- 
nite Church,  was  removed  from  Iowa- 
Nebraska  Conference  in  1987. 

"It's  like  you  know  that  someone  is 
going  to  die — you  think  you  are  prepared 
for  it,  but  it  still  has  a  finality  about  it," 
said  Germantown  pastor  Richard  Lichty 
the  day  after  the  church  was  informed  of 
the  decision.  "Yet  it's  not  like  a  death  in 
that  the  church  we  love  is  still  there;  we're 
just  not  allowed  to  be  a  part  of  it." 

The  mail-in  ballot  vote,  sent  to  dele- 
gates in  mid-September  and  tallied  on 


Oct.  13,  was  a  surprise  to  many,  because 
it  came  on  the  heels  of  an  April  assembly 
in  which  55  percent  of  delegates  said 
they  weren't  ready  to  vote  to  remove 
Germantown  from  the  conference. 

"Intense  congregational  and  individual 
response"  prompted  conference  leadership 
to  call  for  the  vote,  according  to  the  confer- 
ence release.  Since  the  April  assembly,  at 
which  delegates  indicated  that  they  didn't 
want  to  meet  again  to  discuss  the  issue, 
ten  churches  sent  letters  to  conference 
leaders  expressing  frustration  at  the  lack 
of  definitive  action.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee also  met  with  several  pastors  who 
expressed  similar  sentiments. 

The  Executive  Committee  brought  the 
proposal  "with  reluctance  and  pain,"  ac- 
cording to  the  conference  release,  "be- 
cause the  spiritual  and  relational  health 
of  the  conference  has  seriously  eroded 
due  to  prolonged  discussion  of  the  issue." 

The  mail-in  ballot  felt  like  a  "signifi- 


cant betrayal"  to  Germantown  mem- 
bers, according  to  Lichty,  because  it  de- 
parted from  the  normal  process  of  vot- 
ing in  person  at  delegate  assemblies. 
"The  congregation  did  want  to  be  ac- 
countable and  continue  the  dialogue. 
Now  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  that,  they 
say,  'No  more  talking,' "  said  Lichty. 

Hubert  Schwartzentruber,  German- 
town's  overseer,  expressed  deep  disap- 
pointment with  the  vote.  "My  friendship 
with  Germantown  will  continue  whether 
I'm  their  overseer  or  not,"  he  said. 

An  "evening  of  confession"  at  Franco- 
nia's  regular  assembly  on  Nov.  7-8  will 
include  "an  acknowledgment  of  the  bro- 
ken relationship  with  Germantown,"  ac- 
cording to  moderator  Donella  Clemens. 

Germantown  is  affiliated  with  the 
Eastern  District  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence (GC)  Mennonite  Church,  which 
has  made  no  moves  to  dismiss  the  con- 
gregation.— Valerie  Weaver 


MDS  helps  Detroit  woman 
rebuild  after  storms.  De- 
troit, Mich. — Wornice  Mc- 
Donald (left)  and  Bob  Hansen 
of  St.  Olaf  Lutheran  Church 
in  Detroit  celebrate  commu- 
nion together. 

The  ceremony  commemo- 
rated the  joint  effort  of  home- 
owners, Mennonite  Disaster 
Service  (MDS),  and  local  vol- 
unteers to  repair  storm-dam- 
aged homes  in  the  Detroit 
community.  Hansen  referred 
McDonald  to  MDS,  and  vol- 
unteers replaced  McDonald's 
roof.  See  story  in  next  week's 
issue  of  Gospel  Herald. 
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Maternity  leave  challenges  churches  as  more  women  enter  ministry 


Newton,  Kan.  (GCMC)— Questions 
about  maternity  leave  for  women  pas- 
tors are  being  raised  among  Mennon- 
ites.  Yet  for  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church  and  Western  District 
Conference,  both  headquartered  in  cen- 
tral Kansas,  there  are  no  official  mater- 
nity leave  policies  for  pas- 
tors. 

"We  don't  have  a  policy 
that  is  spelled  out,"  says 
Marv  Zehr,  Western  District 
Conference  minister.  "We're 
not  in  a  position  to  set  a  poli- 
cy, but  we  help  with  the 
process  and  we  encourage 
the  establishment  of  a  policy  for  individ- 
ual churches. 

"This  is  an  area  that  is  still  fairly 
new  for  all  of  us.  As  we're  getting  more 
and  more  women  in  ministry,  that  be- 
comes more  and  more  of  an  issue.  It's  a 
difficult  thing  to  know  how  far  to  push 
churches  for  strict  adherence  to  guide- 
lines because  it  may  discourage  them 
from  hiring  women  pastors.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  also  want  to  be  up  front 


and  be  fair  to  women  who  need  to  have 
that  time  off.  So  it's  a  fine  line." 

Sometimes  that  fine  line  becomes  a 
dividing  line.  There's  often  disagree- 
ment among  church  members,  with 
some  lining  up  for  a  minimum  of  time 
off  for  the  pastor  and  others  wanting  to 


make  a  statement  for  the  ideal  that 
would  model  what  is  most  healthy, 
holistic,  and  family-centered. 

A  prototype?  Faith  Mennonite 
Church,  Newton,  Kan.,  recently  out- 
lined a  maternity  policy  for  their  asso- 
ciate and  youth  pastor  Vicki  Penner, 
whose  first  child  was  born  on  Sept.  24. 
LaVonda  Claassen  was  a  member  of 
the  committee  assigned  by  the  deacon 
board  to  formulate  a  policy.  "There  was 


a  lot  of  disagreement  on  the  board 
about  it,"  says  Claassen.  "The  policy 
that  we  came  up  with  was  pretty  much 
a  compromise."  To  come  up  with  the 
policy,  the  committee  checked  with 
church  and  local  institutions  about  ex- 
isting policies  and  ideas,  she  says. 

The  committee's  proposal 
was  to  add  15  days  of  mater- 
nity leave  to  Penner's  15  days 
of  annual  sick  leave  for  the 
first  six  weeks  and  to  allow 
Penner  to  have  the  baby  in 
the  office  (not  more  than  half 
time)  for  the  following  six 
weeks.  The  church's  deacon 
board  accepted  this  "with  a  great  deal 
of  discussion,"  Claassen  says. 

"It's  interesting  that  people  are  on 
both  sides  of  the  spectrum,"  she  says. 
"One  of  the  things  we  kept  reminding 
ourselves  about  was  that  the  church 
needs  to  be  on  the  cutting  edge  of  some 
of  these  things,  particularly  where 
women  in  ministry  are  concerned." 

The  deacon  board  also  decided  to 
write  letters  to  the  General  Conference 
and  Western  District  offices  strongly 
recommending  that  both  of  them  draw 
up  some  maternity  leave  guidelines  for 
churches,  Claassen  says. 

Meanwhile,  Penner  says  she's  pleased 
with  the  leave  policy  her  church  estab- 
lished. "I'm  happy  with  what  I  have 
within  the  climate  that  I'm  in,  and  I'm 
really  pleased  with  my  deacon  board. 

"But  I  do  think  it  would  be  good  for  the 
conference  to  look  .  .  .  conscientiously  at 
what  is  helpful  for  family  life  and  how  we 
can  model  family  life  with  children.  ...  In 
Canada,  and  also  in  Europe,  there  is  just 
more  flexibility  in  time  off." 

Another  example.  In  Canada  feder- 
al law  requires  employers  (including 
churches)  to  provide  15  weeks  of  mater- 
nity leave.  The  government  pays  the 
woman's  salary  during  the  leave  at  65- 
70  percent  of  her  regular  salary.  Em- 
ployers must  continue  to  pay  full  bene- 
fits. An  additional  10  weeks  of  parental 
leave  is  available,  also  paid  by  the  gov- 
ernment at  the  reduced  rate. 

The  Mennonite  Church  currently 
has  no  denomination-wide  maternity 
leave  policy.  John  Esau,  General  Con- 
ference director  of  ministerial  leader- 
ship, is  drawing  up  guidelines  for  such 
policies  in  the  integrated  church. 

As  more  and  more  women  take  on 
leadership  roles  within  the  larger  Men- 
nonite church,  members  will  continue 
to  struggle  with  policies  that  relate  to 
families. — Cynthia  Snider 


Senior  citizens  pray  for  first-year  Goshen  students 


Goshen,  Ind.  (GO — Residents  of 
Greencroft  retirement  community, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  are  quietly  becoming  in- 
volved in  the  lives  of  first-year  Goshen 
College  students  through  anonymous 
prayer. 

The  unique  idea  began  a  year  ago 
when  Joe  Richards,  a  retired  minister 
from  Lombard,  111.,  led  a  vespers  ser- 
vice at  Greencroft.  He  encouraged  resi- 
dents at  the  retirement  community  to 
pray  for  others,  including  the  Goshen 
College  students  embarking  on  a  new 
phase  of  life.  "I  started  off  talking 
about  the  meaning  of  prayer  and  gave 
illustrations  from  my  own  life,"  says 
Richards.  He  and  his  wife,  Emma, 
prayed  for  college  students  from  their 
congregation  while  they  ministered  at 
Lombard  Mennonite  Church. 

Shared  experiences.  "I  began  to 
identify  prayer  needs  right  here  on  our 
doorstep.  I  talked  about  getting  fresh- 
men through  their  first  year  of  college, 
and  I  saw  heads  begin  to  nod — they 
had  children  or  grandchildren  who  had 
gone  through  that,"  he  says. 

Though  he  does  not  reside  in  the 
Greencroft  community,  Richards  says 
he  also  identified  a  need  for  retired  per- 
sons to  connect  with  young  people. 
Richards  contacted  Goshen  College 
campus  minister  Sylvia  Shirk  Charles 


to  ask  whether  campus  ministries 
might  provide  the  names  of  1996-97 
first-year  college  students  who  would 
have  interest  in  the  program. 

Charles  says  she  took  interest  in 
the  concept,  especially  since  the  ini- 
tiative lay  in  the  hands  of  the  Green- 
croft residents.  "Connecting  these 
two  communities  seems  natural.  The 
population  at  Greencroft  nearly 
matches  that  of  our  student  body," 
says  Charles.  "If  you  can  think  about 
connecting  each  one  to  somebody,  the 
benefits  in  both  directions  could  be 
awesome." 

Last  year,  the  Greencroft  resident 
who  prayed  for  Tania  Momotiuk  want- 
ed to  send  a  card.  Momotiuk,  a  1996 
Goshen  High  School  graduate,  said  she 
received  "many  cards  and  letters"  that 
let  her  know  someone  was  praying  for 
her.  "I  kept  all  the  cards.  It  is  some- 
thing I  will  never  forget." 

Charles  says,  "I  would  really  like  to 
see  more  opportunities  for  motivated 
individuals  from  Greencroft  and  the 
college  to  develop  friendships." 

Praying  for  students  "gives  many  re- 
tired people  purpose  and  a  meaningful 
experience  in  helping  others,"  says 
Richards.  "This  is  an  everyday  chore  re- 
tired people  can  joyfully  do.  God  takes 
what  little  we  do  and  blesses  us." 


"The  church  needs  to  be  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  some  of  these  things,  particularly 
where  women  in  ministry  are  concerned. " 

— LaVonda  Claassen 
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Eastern  Mennonite  Missions  worker  Linda  Witmer  helps  children  with  a  piriata  at  the 
K'ekchi'  Mennonite  church's  25th  anniversary  celebration  in  Guatemala. 

Indigenous  church  in  Guatemala  celebrates  25  years 


San  Pedro  Carcha,  Guatemala 
(EMM) — Hundreds  of  indigenous  Guate- 
malan K'ekchi'  Mennonites  gathered  on 
Sept.  17-18  with  offerings  of  chickens, 
corn,  and  coffee.  They  were  celebrating 
the  25th  anniversary  of  their  church  and 
dedicating  a  newly-built  education  center. 

It  was  a  milestone  for  the  indigenous 
church,  which  has  grown  to  about 
5,000  members  in  some  80  churches 
since  Eastern  Mennonite  Missions 
(EMM)  worker  Millard  Garrett  bap- 
tized the  first  three  K'ekchi'  Mennonite 
believers  in  September  1972. 

An  abundance  of  gifts.  The  two-day 
event  was  held  at  the  new  K'ekchi'  Men- 
nonite Education  Center  called  "Bezalel." 
K'ekchi'  leaders  chose  Exodus  35-40  as 
the  passage  for  the  celebration.  In  the 
Scripture,  Bezalel,  an  Israelite  appointed 
by  God,  was  a  coordinator  and  teacher 
instrumental  in  using  the  gifts  of  others 
to  build  the  tabernacle. 

"Bezalel  was  chosen  as  a  name  for  the 
education  center  as  a  symbol  of  what  has 
already  happened  .  .  .  and  also  what  we 
envision  will  continue  to  take  place  as  we 
work  together  to  make  dreams  a  reality," 
says  EMM  worker  Linda  Witmer. 

Volunteers  from  at  least  four  countries 
helped  to  construct  the  multi-purpose 


building,  the  first  of  several  buildings  the 
K'ekchi'  hope  to  construct  on  the  property 
in  the  next  few  years.  The  volunteers  in- 
cluded: 331  K'ekchi'  Mennonites  repre- 
senting 61  churches;  73  North  Americans; 
37  Belizean  Mennonites;  eight  Nicaraguan 
Mennonites;  and  two  Guatemalans — a 
total  of  451  workers  and  some  2,800  days 
of  volunteer  labor.  Menno  Loewen,  from 
the  Spanish  Lookout  Mennonite  colony  in 
Belize,  volunteered  six  months  of  labor  to 
coordinate  the  building  project. 

A  procession  through  town  on  Sept.  17 
kicked  off  the  celebration  with  about  800 
people  walking  from  the  Chamelco  Men- 
nonite Church  to  the  new  K'ekchi'  Men- 
nonite Education  Center.  K'ekchi'  leaders 
headed  the  procession,  followed  by  people 
carrying  balloons — color-coordinated  by  the 
church  district  that  he  or  she  represented. 

"Processions  are  a  part  of  the  K'ekchi' 
culture,"  explains  Witmer.  Historically, 
"the  K'ekchi'  walked  in  processions  car- 
rying images  to  town  to  be  blessed  by 
the  Catholic  priests.  But  today  among 
the  K'ekchi'  Mennonites  there  were  no 
images.  They  were  walking  together, 
celebrating  the  reign  of  the  living,  liber- 
ating God  who  lives  among  them.  The 
site  was  beautiful  to  behold." 

— Linda  Witmer  and  Carol  L.  Wert 


Over  the  summer,  the  youth  group 

from  Comunidad  de  Fc  Mennonite  Church 
in  Chicago,  III.,  traveled  across  the  U.S. 
They  logged  more  than  -1,000  miles  'luring 
the  t  wo  week  trip. 

The  group  started  their  travels  with  a 
week  of  discipleship  training  with  Youth 
With  A  Mission  Hispanic  Ministry  in  Ar- 
kansas. The  twelve-person  entourage  then 
crossed  the  southern  part  of  the  L'.S.  and 
visited  Mennonite  churches  in  Texas,  Flor- 
ida, and  Georgia.  "It  was  quite  an  educa- 
tion for  us  to  discover  so  many  Mennonite 
churches  we  never  knew  before,"  says 
Alma  Chavez,  18,  a  member  of  the  youth 
group.  During  the  rest  of  the  summer, 
Chavez  worked  with  Chicago  Opportunity 
for  Peace  in  Action  through  Mennonite 
Central  Committee's  Summer  Service 
Program. — Chicago  Opportunity  for  Peace 
in  Action 

"Irish  people  know  what  it  means  to 
suffer,"  stated  Joe  Campbell,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  worker  in  Northern 
Ireland  during  a  presentation  at  Das 
Dutchman  Essenhaus,  Middlebury,  Ind. 
Campbell,  from  Belfast,  is  slowly  helping  to 
reduce  the  suffering  and  help  those  from 
Northern  Ireland  see  each  other  no  longer 
as  a  threat,  but  as  one  family.  Unionist 
Protestants  and  nationalist  Catholics  have 
been  brutally  slaying  each  other  through- 
out this  century.  The  past  25  years  of  con- 
flict have  been  the  most  divisive,  with  over 
3,100  deaths  in  a  country  no  larger  than 
the  state  of  Indiana. 

Campbell  describes  his  progress  of 
helping  to  create  a  peaceful  Northern  Ire- 
land as  that  of  a  drunken  man  on  his  way 
home  from  the  pub.  Like  the  drunk.  Camp- 
bell stumbles;  his  path  is  not  always 
straight,  yet  he  is  headed  generally  in  the 
right  direction. — College  Mennonite  Church 

Seven  Bluff  ton  (Ohio)  College 
students  are  participating  in  the 
America  Reads  Challenge  by  tutoring 
students  in  grades  1-3  at  Bluffton  Elemen- 
tary School.  The  program  began  this  fall 
with  assistance  from  the  Department  of 
Education.  President  Clinton  initiated 
America  Reads  in  an  effort  to  provide 
reading  tutors  to  address  the  fact  that  40 
percent  of  U.S.  children  do  not  read  well 
by  the  end  of  third  grade. 

According  to  research,  such  children 
have  significantly  diminished  chances  for 
later  success  in  the  education  process,  and 
ultimately,  life.  Studies  show  that  sus- 
tained individual  attention  and  tutoring 
after  school  and  over  the  summer  can 
raise  reading  levels  when  combined  with 
parental  involvement  and  quality  school 
instruction.  The  students  are  working 
from  two  hours  to  eight  hours  per  week  in 
the  program. — Bluffton  College 
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Library  provides  practical  peace  and  justice  resources  for  New  Yorkers 


New  York,  NY.  (MCC)— Grown  out  of 
a  long-standing  hope  among  Mennonites 
in  New  York,  N.Y.,  the  Peace  and  An- 
abaptist Library,  housed  at  Menno  House 
in  Manhattan,  was  dedicated  on  Sept.  20. 

Members  of  Mennonite  churches  in 
New  York  City  wanted  to  provide  re- 
sources that  presented  a  Mennonite  inter- 
pretation of  the  gospel  and  the  Christian 
life  as  one  of  peacemaking.  In  the  past 
three  years,  a  thousand  volumes  have 
come  together  for  the  first  stage  of  the  li- 
brary. Most  of  the  books  on  Anabaptist 
theology  and  Mennonite  life  in  the  U.S. 
were  contributed  by  Gerald  Studer,  an  At- 
lantic Coast  and  Franconia  Conference 
minister.  A  grant  from  the  General  Board 
of  the  Mennonite  Church  Christmas  Shar- 
ing Fund  has  made  it  possible  to  aquire 
publications  in  Spanish  and  English. 

A  tool  for  understanding.  The  dedica- 
tion service  took  place  at  Menno  House. 
Representatives  from  Mennonite  con- 
gregations in  the  city  and  a  delegation  of 
Mennonite  historical  librarians  from  Penn- 
sylvania gathered  to  hear  about  the  histo- 
ry and  vision  of  the  library. 

Library  co-chair  Mark  Perri,  Imman- 
uel  Mennonite,  said  that  the  library  was 


Choruses  are  beating  out  hymns 

Two  surveys  conducted  by  Your 
Church  show  that  the  number  of  U.S. 
churches  using  predominantly  nontra- 
ditional  music  in  their  worship  services 
has  more  than  doubled  from  1993  to 
1996.  Churches  fell  into  three  easily  de- 
fined music  styles.  The  largest  of  three 
music  style  groups  is  "nontraditional" 
and  currently  includes  four  out  of  every 
10  churches.  This  group  is  rapidly 
growing — it  increased  14  percent  in  the 
past  three  years.  The  next  largest 
group  of  churches  is  "traditional" — 
those  using  hymns  and  organs.  This 
grouping  has  declined  the  most — 12 
percent  in  three  years.  The  smallest 
and  steadiest  group  is  characterized  as 
"moderately  traditional." 

Despite  the  shift  toward  contempo- 
rary music,  60  percent  of  the  music 
used  during  Sunday  morning  worship 
in  the  typical  American  church  is  tra- 
ditional. Four  years  ago,  the  figure 
was  75  percent. 

Other  church  music  trivia  include: 
88  percent  of  churches  place  hymnals 
in  their  pew  racks;  37  percent  project 


what  he  was  looking  for  when  he  first 
became  a  Christian.  He  had  realized 
that  following  Christ  meant  being  a 
peacemaker  but  didn't  know  where  to 
turn  for  support  in  this  conviction.  Mon- 
roe Yoder,  moderator  of  the  local  Men- 
nonite council,  welcomed  the  creation  of 
the  library  especially  as  a  resource  for 
young  Mennonites  in  the  city  seeking  to 


Scottdale,  Pa.  (MPH) — Mennonite 
Publishing  House  (MPH),  the  publisher 
for  the  Mennonite  Church,  is  participat- 
ing in  an  examination  of  the  resource 
needs  of  Mennonite  Church  congrega- 
tions and  other  Protestant  congrega- 
tions in  North  America. 

MPH  is  in  partnership  with  more 
than  30  other  church-owned  publishers 
as  part  of  the  Protestant  Church-owned 
Publisher's  Association  (PCPA).  PCPA 
is  beginning  a  two-year  research  proj- 
ect, "The  American  Congregational  Re- 
source Study,"  in  an  effort  to  under- 
stand congregational  resource  needs 
and  how  publishers  can  best  provide 
these  resources. 
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words  or  music  on  a  screen  or  wall; 
and  25  percent  own  handbells. 

— Christianity  Today 

Houses  of  Worship  aims  to  link 
churches  on  the  World  Wide  Web 

Houses  of  Worship  (HOW),  a  Pitts- 
burgh-based Internet  Web  site  net- 
work, is  beginning  the  task  of  linking 
over  300,000  churches  across  the  coun- 
try via  the  Internet. 

HOW  evolved  from  a  vision  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Leadership  Foundation.  It 
includes  a  searchable  database  that  lists 
nearly  every  Christian  house  of  worship 
across  the  United  States.  Each  church  is 
offered  four  Web  pages  and  congrega- 
tions with  existing  Web  sites  may  link 
their  sites  to  the  HOW  church  database. 
This  network  enables  churches  to  share 
resources  with  others  across  the  city  or 
country;  stimulate  dialogue  among 
church  leaders;  empower  congregations 
by  helping  members  to  find  new  outlets 
for  service;  and  share  information  about 
their  church  with  others.  The  web  ad- 
dress is  http://  www.  housesofwor- 
ship.net. — Houses  of  Worship  release 


understand  their  church's  convictions. 

At  the  end  of  the  dedication,  the  sen- 
timent was  expressed  that  the  Peace 
and  Anabaptist  Library  represented 
how  Mennonites  in  New  York  have 
moved  beyond  a  narrow  ethnic  identity 
and  fused  their  missionary  commit- 
ment with  a  passion  for  reconcilia- 
tion.— John  Rempel 


Four  specific  areas  are  the  focus  of  the 
research:  trends  with  respect  to  the  re- 
sources congregations  need  in  their  min- 
istries; identification  of  the  key  decision- 
makers; kinds  of  resources  church  pub- 
lishers should  be  making  available  to 
congregations  and  the  rationale  congre- 
gations use  to  make  decisions  about  re- 
sources; and  the  establishment  of  effi- 
cient and  effective  communication  links 
with  decision-makers. 

The  research  is  directed  by  Reginald 
Bibby  of  the  University  of  Lethbridge, 
Alta.  It  will  begin  with  a  comprehen- 
sive survey  that  will  be  distributed  to  a 
sampling  of  congregations  within  the 
denomination. 


Churches  urged  to  fight 
victimization  of  women 

A  progress  report  on  the  ecumenical 
"Decade  of  Churches  in  Solidarity  with 
Women"  challenged  churches  to  help 
change  attitudes  toward  women  as  the 
primary  victims  of  violence,  racism, 
and  poverty.  The  report,  presented  be- 
fore the  World  Council  of  Churches 
(WCC)  central  committee  in  mid-Sep- 
tember, called  churches  to  afford 
women  equal  opportunity  in  theological 
education  and  ordained  ministry. 

The  report  documented  the  most  re- 
cent phase  of  the  project,  "Living  Let- 
ters," a  program  of  visits  by  small 
teams  to  most  WCC  members  high- 
lighting women's  experiences  and  po- 
tential for  full  roles  within  the  church 
and  world. 

According  to  WCC  representatives, 
"the  overriding  theme  is  the  cry  for 
justice  for  women  in  both  church  and 
society,  and  the  central  issues  over 
and  again  are  the  reality  of  violence 
against  women  and  the  need  for  eco- 
nomic justice." 

— Ecumenical  News  International 


Publishing  House  joins  interdenominational  study 
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•  VS  workers  begin  service. 

Some  17  Mennonite  Voluntary 
Service  (MVS)  workers  from 
General  Conference  Menno- 
nite Church  and  Mennonite 
Church  congregations  recently 
began  MVS  assignments.  They 
are:  Kathleen  Coffman,  Elmi- 
ra,  Ont.,  to  Kykotsmovi,  Ariz.; 
Amy  Detwiler,  Bluffton,  Ohio, 
to  Fresno,  Calif.;  Angela  Dyck, 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  to  Hutchin- 
son, Kan.;  Joanna  Eash,  Carls- 
bad, N.M.,  to  Boulder,  Colo.; 
Harold  Enns,  Winnipeg,  Man., 
to  Kykotsmovi,  Ariz.;  Christa 
Eshleman,  Salem,  Ore.,  to  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  Karen 
Heinold,  Kouts,  Ind.,  to  Seat- 
tle, Wash.;  Kyle  Hunsberger, 
Telford,  Pa.,  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
and  Colleen  Janzen,  Pincher 
Creek,  Alta.,  to  Boulder,  Colo. 

They  also  include:  Floy  Lapp, 
Port  Allegany,  Pa.,  to  Hutchin- 
son, Kan.;  John  Lapp,  Port  Al- 
legany, Pa.,  to  Hutchinson, 
Kan.;  Lisa  Loeppky,  Spring- 
stein,  Man.,  Fresno,  Calif.; 
Hilda  Marshall,  Moundridge, 
Kan.,  to  New  York,  N.Y.;  Marc 
Rempel,  Newton,  Kan.,  to 
Seattle,  Wash.;  Andrea 
Shantz,  Elmira,  Ont.,  to 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Heidi  Som- 
mer,  Pandora,  Ohio,  to  St.  Lou- 
is, Mo.;  and  David  Wieand, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  to  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  MVS  is  a  program  of  the 
Commission  on  Home  Min- 
istries of  the  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church  and 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
of  the  Mennonite  Church. 

•  New  Yorkers  meet.  "Peace 
is  the  Will  of  God"  was  the 
theme  for  the  New  York  Con- 
ference of  the  Mennonite 
Church's  meeting  on  Sept.  26- 
28.  Over  50  New  York  Confer- 
ence youth  came  forward  fol- 
lowing a  message  on  peace 
from  Peter  Dyck,  Scottdale, 
Pa.  A  draft  of  a  conference 
statement  on  sexuality  was 
discussed  during  the  bi-annu- 
al delegate  assembly. 

•  Scholarships  available.  East- 
ern Mennonite  University  is 
inviting  researchers  to  apply 
for  the  fourth  annual  Harry  A. 
Brunk  Scholars  Award.  The 
$2,000  scholarship  will  be 
awarded  to  a  person  who  in- 
tends to  complete  research  that 
draws  heavily  on  the  resources 
of  the  Menno  Simons  Historical 
Library  and  Archives  in  EMU's 
Hartzler  Library. 

The  award  is  named  in 
honor  of  the  late  Harry  A. 
Brunk,  who  taught  history 
and  political  science  at  EMU 
from  1925  until  1963.  The  ap- 
plication deadline  is  Feb.  1, 
1998.  Contact:  540  432-4170. 


•  Builder  correction.  The  con- 
tact number  listed  in  the  Oc- 
tober Builder  to  receive  addi- 
tional copies  of  the  sheet 
music  for  "Let  the  Heavens  Be 
Glad,"  should  be  800  548- 
8749. 

•  Best-sellers.  The  top  sellers 
for  the  Provident  Bookstores 
chain  for  September  1997  are: 
Leap  Over  a  Wall  by  Eugene 
Peterson,  HarperCollins  Pub- 
lishers; Nicolae  by  Tim  La- 
Haye  &  Jerry  Jenkins,  Tyn- 
dale  House  Publishers;  Con- 
fession of  Faith  in  a  Menno- 
nite Perspective,  Herald  Press; 
The  Confession  by  Beverly 
Lewis,  Bethany  House  Pub- 
lishers; Beginning  the  Chris- 
tian Life  by  Russell  Krabill, 
Herald  Press. 

•  New  appointments: 

Mervin  Charles,  director  of 
Home  Ministries  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  Missions,  Salunga, 
Pa. 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

Tamirat  Bedane  will  begin  a 
pastorate  at  Bethsaida  Evan- 
gelical Mennonite  Church, 
Rochester,  NY. 

Glenn  Brubaker  and  Robert 
Walters  have  been  installed  as 
co-pastors  at  West  Union 
Mennonite  Church,  Rexville, 
NY. 

LeRoy  and  Sherry  Mast  will 
begin  a  pastorate  at  Pleasant 
Valley  Mennonite  Church, 
Hammondsport,  NY. 

•  Coming  events: 

"Non-Violent  Conflict  Resolu- 
tion: Looking  Behind  .  .  . 
Looking  Ahead,"  Nov.  6, 
Bethel  College,  North  New- 
ton, Kan.  The  25th  annual 
peace  lecture  series  of  the 
Kansas  Peace  Institute  begins 
with  Howard  Zehr,  the  found- 
er and  director  of  the  first  Vic- 
tim Offender  Reconciliation 
Program  in  the  U.S.  Zehr  will 
speak  on  "Dreaming  Justice." 
Contact:  316  284-5217. 

"Catholics  and  Anabaptists:  Can 
We  Talk  Together?"  Nov.  20, 
Elizabethtown  (Pa.)  College. 
A  panel  discussion  part  of  the 
1997-98  program  of  "Catholics 
and  Anabaptists  in  Conversa- 
tion About  Spirituality."  Par- 
ticipants include  Jeffrey  Gros, 
of  the  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops;  David  Eller, 
director  of  the  Young  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Anabaptists 
and  Pietist  Groups;  and  John 
Rempel,  pastor  of  Manhattan 
Mennonite  Fellowship  and 
Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee representative  to  the  Unit- 
ed Nations.  Contact:  717  361- 
1301. 


Sale  nets  record  profits.  Fishersville,  Va. — Dawn  Mills 
(left)  and  Brenda  Lee  White  of  Powhatan,  Va.,  fill  corn 
meal  in  two-pound  bags  for  purchase  at  the  Virginia  Re- 
lief Sale  in  Fishersville  on  Sept.  27. 

The  31st  annual  sale  grossed  a  record  $233,000  for  the 
worldwide  relief  programs  of  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee. The  sale  has  raised  a  total  of  more  than  $2.5  million 
since  it  began  in  1967.  It  is  one  of  more  than  30  annual  re- 
lief sales  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 


•  New  books: 

Faith  Dilemmas  for  Marketplace 
Christians,  by  Ben  Sprunger, 
Carol  J.  Suter,  and  Wally 
Kroeker.  Looks  at  13  dilem- 
mas faced  by  Christians  who 
want  their  faith  to  count  in 
the  marketplace.  Available 
from  Herald  Press,  800  245- 
7894. 

/  Want  to  Learn  More  About 
Jesus,  by  Dave  Witmer.  The 
new  Bible  study  book  focuses 
on  application  and  exposure 
to  the  Scriptures.  Available 
from  the  Home  Ministries  de- 
partment of  Eastern  Menno- 
nite Missions,  717  898-2251. 

•  New  resources: 

Living  in  Faithful  Evange- 
lism, (LIFE),  a  two-year  study 
process  to  aid  congregations 
in  outreach,  is  being  produced 


in  a  revised  version.  The  new 
LIFE  process  will  include  four 
study-action  modules:  "Dis- 
covering a  Vision."  "Welcom- 
ing New  People,"  "Sharing 
Our  Faith,"  and  "Expanding 
Christian  Community."  Sup- 
port and  consultation  services 
will  be  available  through 
denominationally  appointed 
congregational  advisors.  Con- 
tact: 316  283-5100. 

•  Job  openings: 

Assistant  professor  of  musicolo- 
gy,  Conrad  Grebel  College, 
Waterloo,  Ont.  Doctorate  de- 
gree, teaching  and  research 
experience,  and  administra- 
tive potential  are  required. 
Responsibilities  include 
teaching  all  areas  of  music 
history  at  the  undergraduate 
level  and  developing  a  new 
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course  with  the  liberal  arts 
program.  Experience  with 
world  music,  popular  music, 
and  music  and  technology  are 
preferred.  Contact:  519  885- 
0220,  ext.  252. 

Librarian,  Bluffton  (Ohio)  Col- 
lege. Full-time  responsibilities 
include  leadership  and  coordi- 
nation of  planning,  budgeting, 
managing,  and  staffing  of  the 
Musselman  Library.  Involves 
directing  ongoing  efforts  to  ad- 
vance and  integrate  the  use  of 
technology.  Graduate  degree 
required,  doctorate  degree 
preferred.  Administrative  and 
supervisory  experience  in  an 
academic  environment  is  ex- 
pected. Contact:  419  358-3377. 

Education  professor,  Bluffton 
(Ohio)  College.  Full-time 
tenure  track  responsibilities 
include  teaching  graduate 
and  undergraduate  education 
courses  in  foundation,  cur- 
riculum methods,  classroom 
management,  and  edu- 
cational research.  Also  in- 
cludeds  placing  and  supervis- 
ing student  teachers.  Ad- 
vanced degree  in  elementary 
education  is  required.  Gradu- 
ate level  teaching  experience 
is  preferred.  Contact:  419 
358-3377. 


NEW  MEMBERS 

Assembly,   Goshen,  Ind.: 

Rachel  Koontz,  Ben  Hartman, 
Cynthia  Good,  Ruth  John- 
ston, Shuji  Moriichi,  Linda 
Martin,  Bev  Lapp,  and  Dale 
Klassen. 
Buffalo,  Lewisburg,  Pa.: 
Duane  Bomberger,  David 
Cordeman,  Doug  Cordeman, 
Suzie  Cordeman,  Jay  Gordon, 
Lauren  Gordon,  Dennis  Hess, 
Jeanne  Hess,  Laura  Hess, 
Lavern  Martin,  Penny  Myer, 
and  Joel  Peachey. 


Faith,  Minneapolis,  Minn.: 

Patty  Friesen,  Dee  Dee  and 
Scott  Neal,  Patrick  Preheim, 
and  Melanie  Trnka. 
Freeport,  111.:  John  Blount, 
Danielle  Larson,  and  Aaron 
Weber. 

Harrisonburg,  Va.:  Steve  and 
Rebecca  Brydge,  Rod  and 
Cindy  Eshleman,  Elizabeth 
Martin,  and  Curtis  Martin. 

Hartville,  Ohio:  Laura  Som- 
mers,  Ken  Raber,  and 
Heather  Raber. 

Leetonia,  Ohio:  Jason  Watkins. 

Martins  Creek,  Millersburg, 
Ohio:  Zachary  Boyd,  Eric 
Clark,  Lamar  Denlinger, 
Michael  Feikert,  Jayne  Ger- 
ber,  Kristen  Hershberger,  Joe 
Miller,  Mitch  Miller,  and 
Emily  Schrock. 

Masonville,  Washington 
Boro,  Pa.:  Betty  Shank. 


 BIRTHS  

Diestel,  Priscilla  Obazele- 
Williamson  and  Eckhart,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  Elfriede  Os- 
arieme  (third  child),  Sept.  14. 

Dyck,  Barbara  Schweitzer  and 
Tim,  Durham,  Ont.,  Annika 
Francine  (first  child),  Sept.  4. 

Harris,  Kelly  Geiser  and  Chris, 
Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio,  Isaiah  Ger- 
ald (third  child),  Sept.  15. 

Hershberger,  Christa  Lehman 
and  Robert,  Dundee,  Ohio, 
Emily  Suzanne  (first  child), 
Aug.  30. 

Kreider,  Katie  and  Andrew, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Daniel  Cooper 
(second  child),  Sept.  7. 

Landes,  Jill  E.  Schloneger  and 
John  T.,  Bedminster,  Pa.,  Made- 
line Grace  (first  child),  Sept.  23. 

Leichty,  Karen  Roth  and  Garry, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  Erika 
Elsie  (third  child),  Aug.  23. 

Miller,  Toni  Reed  and  Doyle, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Lairen  Michele 
(third  child),  Sept.  16. 


Take  a  seminary  course 
at  your  home  computer! 

January  5  -  April  17,  1998 

•  New  Testament:  Text  in  Context 

•  The  Church  in  Mission 

Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary 
1-800-710-7871 

e-mail  yoderda@emu.edu 


Focusing  on  Mission.  Elkhart,  Ind.  (MCGB)— ^Maintaining 
a  focus  in  the  midst  of  integration  with  the  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church  was  a  large  part  of  the  agenda  during 
a  Sept.  15  meeting  of  the  Mennonite  Church  General  Board 
leaders.  The  board  leaders  are  (left  to  right):  Mim  Book,  associ- 
ate general  secretary;  Del  Glick,  moderator-elect;  Dwight  Mc- 
Fadden,  moderator;  George  B.  Stoltzfus,  general  secretary; 
and  Ron  Byler,  associate  general  secretary. 

"As  we  work  toward  integration  with  the  General  Con- 
ference, how  do  we  keep  our  focus  on  our  mission?" 
asked  McFadden.  He  and  Glick  began  terms  as  modera- 
tors during  Orlando  97.  Along  with  the  other  three 
board  leaders,  they  reviewed  upcoming  integration 
work,  the  planning  process  for  the  St.  Louis  convention 
in  1999,  and  progress  on  the  Vision:  Healing  and  Hope 
mission.  They  also  evaluated  required  work  on  General 
Assembly  actions  and  relationships  with  the  program 
boards,  associate  groups,  and  21  area  conferences. 


Nofziger,  Jodi  Nofziger  and 
Greg,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  Justin 
Lynn  (third  child),  Sept.  24. 

Shrock,  LaDonna  Mishler  and 
Dale,  Hartville,  Ohio,  Katie 
Lauren  (third  child),  Sept. 
17. 

Stoner,  Laura  Hubbard  and 
Tim,  Kouts,  Ind.,  Rachel  Eliz- 
abeth (first  child),  Sept.  5. 

Taylor,  Deanne  Armstrong  and 
Lyle,  Leetonia,  Ohio,  Ben- 
jamin Thomas  (third  child), 
Sept.  24. 

Wagler,  Heidi  Ramseyer  and 
Brian,  Tavistock,  Ont.,  Justin 
Brian  (second  child),  Sept.  9. 

Wilkins,  Donna  Peirce  and  H. 
Jeffrey,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Eliza- 
beth Rose  (third  child),  July  31. 


MARRIAGES 

Beck-King:  Reggie  Beck,  Pet- 
tisville,  Ohio  (Central),  and 
April  King,  Pettisville,  Ohio 
(North  Clinton).  July  19,  by 
Diane  Zaerr. 

Buch-Godshall:  William  Buch, 
Upper  Darby,  Pa.  (Grace 
Chapel),  and  Janelle  God- 
shall,  Telford,  Pa.  (Franco- 
nia),  Sept.  13,  by  Kenneth 
Buch  and  John  M.  Ehst. 


Carroll-Short:  David  Carroll, 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  and  Rebecca 
Short,  Archbold,  Ohio  (Zion). 
Sept.  13,  by  Ron  Guengerich. 

Coffman-Householter:  David 
Coffman,  Reynoldsburg,  Ohio 
(Church  of  God),  and  Sarah 
Householter,  Eureka,  111. 
(Roanoke),  Sept.  20,  by  Rick 
Troyer. 

Dinkins-Hershberger:  Tama- 
ra  Dinkins,  Eureka,  111.  (Liber- 
ty Bible),  and  Jeffrey  Hersh- 
berger, Eureka,  111.  (Roanoke), 
Aug.  2.  by  Tom  Zobrist. 

Farmer-Roth:  Corey  Farmer, 
Wayland,  Iowa  (Methodist), 
and  Renae  Roth,  Wayland, 
Iowa  (Sugar  Creek),  Sept.  20, 
by  Ruben  Chupp. 

Gerber-Haman:  Karsten  Ger- 
ber,  Souderton,  Pa.  (Franco- 
nia),  and  Joanna  Haman, 
Souderton.  Pa.  (Franconia, 
Sept.  20.  by  John  M.  Ehst. 

Grieser-Krauss:  Jason 
Grieser,  Wauseon,  Ohio 
(North  Clinton),  and  Amy 
Krauss,  Wauseon,  Ohio  (Swan 
Creek),  Sept.  20,  by  Gary 
Blosser. 

Kauffman-Kuhl:  Janeen  Kauff- 
man.  East  Petersburg,  Pa. 
(Landisville),  and  Andrew 
Kuhl.  Terre  Hill,  Pa.  (Bethany), 
July  13,  by  Dennis  Kuhns. 
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Mariano-Nur:  Luula  Michael 
Mariano,  Addis  Ababa, 
Ethiopia  (International 
Evangelical),  and  Bush  Nur, 
Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia  (Mil- 
verton),  Sept.  6,  by  Carl  E. 
Hansen. 

Miller-Robertson:  Chris 
Miller,  Mount  Joy,  Pa.  (Eris- 
man),  and  Julie  Robertson,  La 
Vale,  Md.,  Aug.  9,  by  Eric 
Henderson. 

Paiz-Rufenacht:  Ramon  Paiz 
Jr.,  Archbold,  Ohio,  and  Re- 
becca Rufenacht,  Archbold, 
Ohio  (Zion),  Sept.  27,  by  Ron 
Guengerich. 

Pecora-Vernier:  Anthony  Peco- 
ra,  Wakeman,  Ohio  (Catholic), 
and  Myra  Vernier,  Louisville, 
Ohio  (Beech),  Aug.  9,  by  Tom 
Michaels  and  John  Kinder. 

Saylor-Wert:  Kelly  Saylor, 
Manheim,  Pa.  (Jerusalem 
UCC),  and  Tonya  Wert,  Man- 
heim, Pa.  (Erisman),  Sept.  6, 
by  Greg  Holman. 


 DEATHS  

Berkey,  Wilbur,  87,  Smith- 
ville,  Ohio.  Born:  Oct.  4,  1909, 
Wooster,  Ohio,  to  Joseph  and 
Martha  Berkey.  Died:  Sept.  8, 
1997,  Smithville,  Ohio,  of  con- 
gestive heart  failure.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Adeline  Neuen- 
schwander  Berkey;  children: 
Ted,  Beth  Hamman,  Karen 
Steiner;  brother  and  sisters: 
Roger,  Margaret,  Edith;  8 
grandchildren,  6  great-grand- 
children. Funeral  and  burial: 
Sept.  13,  Oak  Grove  Menno- 
nite  Church,  by  Bill  Detweil- 
er,  Norma  Duerksen,  and 
Dennis  Schmidt. 

Crossgrove,  Walter  C,  81, 
Archbold,  Ohio.  Born:  Oct.  14, 
1915,  Archbold,  Ohio,  to 
Charles  and  Mary  Wyse 
Crossgrove.  Died:  Sept.  21, 
1997,  Archbold,  Ohio,  of  can- 
cer. Survivors — wife:  Lucille 
Wyse  Crossgrove;  children: 
William,  Rodney,  Juliene 
Wise,  Norma  Reynolds;  broth- 
ers and  sisters:  Ralph, 
Chauncey,  Cora,  Mary 
Schrock,  Laura  Baer;  9  grand- 
children, 7  great-grandchil- 
dren. Funeral:  Sept.  24,  Zion 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Dee 
Swartz  and  Ron  Guengerich. 
Burial:  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Egli,  Lois  Mae,  58,  Hopedale, 
111.  Born:  Sept.  19,  1938, 
Hopedale,  111.,  to  John  B.  and 
Rosie  M.  Good  Egli.  Died: 
Sept.  18,  1997,  Morton,  111. 
Survivors — brothers  and  sis- 
ters: Arthur,  Ivan,  Lester, 
Glenn,  Joe,  Florence,  Gladys 
Zehr.  Funeral  and  burial: 
Sept.  20,  Hopedale  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Michael  Knowles. 


Hartzler,  Katie  Lichty,  89, 
Hesston,  Kan.  Born:  Nov.  3, 
1907,  Floradale,  Ont.,  to  Noah 
and  Rachel  Shoemaker 
Lichty.  Died:  Sept.  14,  1997, 
Hesston,  Kan.  Survivors — 
husband:  Roy  Hartzler;  chil- 
dren: David,  Philip,  Dwight, 
Ruth  Martin,  Freda  Friesen, 
Isabelle  Blough,  Mary  Hartz- 
ler; sister:  Emmeline  Kritz;  14 
grandchildren,  8  great-grand- 
children. Congregational 
membership:  Hesston  Menno- 
nite Church.  Funeral:  Sept. 
19,  Schowalter  Villa,  by 
Cheryl  Hershberger. 

Miller,  Harold  Wright,  89, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  Born:  Sept. 
2,  1908,  Linville,  Va.,  to 
Leonard  Wright  and  Lucy 
Yates  Miller.  Died:  Sept.  14, 
1997,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Gladys  Fahrney 
Miller;  children:  Edith 
Ritchie,  Alma  Hottinger,  Eva 
Glanzer;  stepchildren:  Betty 
Frye,  Owen  W.  Fahrney  Jr.; 
sisters:  Frances  Showalter, 
Evelyn  Lahman,  and  Mildred 
Myers;  10  grandchildren,  9 
great-grandchildren,  3  step- 
grandchildren,  2  stepgreat- 
grandchildren.  Predeceased 
by:  Geneva  Siever  Miller  (first 
wife).  Funeral:  Sept.  17,  Zion 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Harvey 
Yoder  and  Catherine  Longe- 
necker.  Burial:  Zion  Ceme- 
tery. 

Mellinger,  Elta  Mae  Lein- 
bach,  94,  North  Lima,  Ohio. 
Born:  May  27,  1903,  North 
Lima,  Ohio,  to  Henry  and  Ella 
Blosser  Leinbach.  Died:  Sept. 
16,  1997,  Columbiana,  Ohio. 
Survivors — children:  Anna 
Mae  Reese,  Jean  Steiner, 
Alice  Kreidler,  Eunice 
Schmucker;  sister:  Nola 
Swope;  11  grandchildren,  30 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Port  Mellinger 
(husband).  Funeral:  Sept.  19, 
North  Lima  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Robert  Wengerd. 
Burial:  Midway  Cemetery. 

Schmucker,  Mildred  L. 
Miller,  86,  Louisville,  Ohio. 
Born:  Aug.  27,  1911,  Harris- 
burg,  Ohio,  to  Samuel  and 
Mary  Elizabeth  Goldsmith 
Miller.  Died:  Sept.  18,  1997, 
Louisville,  Ohio.  Survivors — 
children:  Lavern,  Wanda 
Reusser;  brothers  and  sisters: 
Forrest,  Arthur,  and  Richard 
Miller,  Florence  Richard, 
Alice  Miller;  5  grandchildren, 
7  great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Eli  J.  Schmucker 
(husband).  Congregational 
membership:  Stoner  Heights 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral: 
Sept.  20,  Paquelet-Falk  Fu- 
neral Home,  by  Gerry  J.  Van- 
deworp.  Burial:  Beech  Menno- 
nite Church  Cemetery. 


Schwartzentruber,  Lavina 
Wagler,  90,  New  Hamburg, 
Ont.  Born:  Feb.  6,  1907,  South 
Easthope  Twp.,  Ont.,  to 
Christian  Z.  and  Veronica 
Schwartzentruber  Wagler. 
Died:  Sept.  5,  1997,  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.  Survivors — 
children:  Nelson,  Elroy, 
Harold,  Grace  Schwartzentru- 
ber; brother  and  sisters:  Ken- 
neth, Alice  Wagler,  Lauretta 
Lichti;  17  grandchildren,  24 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Solomon  Schwartz- 
entruber (husband).  Funeral 
and  burial:  Sept.  8,  Steinman 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Herb 
Schultz. 

Short,  Kathryn  M.  Nofziger, 

81,  Archbold,  Ohio.  Born:  July 
6,  1916,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  to 
Moses  and  Ida  Nofzinger 
Nofziger.  Died:  Sept.  14,  1997, 
Toledo,  Ohio,  of  a  heart  at- 
tack. Survivors — children: 
LaRue,  Duane,  Thomas,  Mary 
Ellen  Gaeddert,  Marlene 
Nofziger,  BeEtta  Folk,  Bonnie 
Short,  Maragert  Chirpich; 
brother  and  sisters:  Daryl 
Nofziger,  Ilva  Grieser,  Ber- 


n  ice  liuf'enarhl  2."  u.<  :>ri<\<  )i  1 1 
dr<;n,  29  great-grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Glenferd  D. 
Short  (husband;.  Funeral: 
Sept.  17,  Zion  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Dee  Swartz  and 
Ron  Guengerich.  Burial:  Pet- 
tisville Cemetery. 
Yoder,  Floyd,  82,  Leola,  Pa. 
Born:  Aug.  17,  1915,  Somer- 
set, Pa.,  to  Monroe  and 
Amelia  Yoder  Yoder.  Died: 
Sept.  21,  1997,  Ephrata,  Pa., 
of  heart  failure.  Survivors — 
wife:  Anna  M.  Fisher  Yoder; 
children:  Sylvester,  Richard, 
Sandra  J.  Yoder  Beiler;  broth- 
ers and  sister:  Ray,  Norman, 
Alta  Yoder  Bender;  6  grand- 
children, 5  great-grandchil- 
dren. Predeceased  by:  Miriam 
Mae  Beiler  Yoder  (first  wife). 
Funeral  and  burial:  Sept.  24, 
Conestoga  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Nathan  Stoltzfus  and  Har- 
vey Stoltzfus. 

Obituary  correction:  Phyllis 
Arlene  Ramer  Garber  (Sept. 
23,  1997,  Gospel  Herald)  is 
survived  by  a  sister,  Rose- 
mary Martin. 


PLANNED  GIVING 

your  savings 


Consider  a  gift  annuity.  * 

Make  a  gift  to  MCC  now,  and  receive 
payments  toward  your  living  costs 
starting  on  a  date  you  choose.  Payment 
amount  depends  on  your  age  and  the 
date  payments  begin.  MCC  will  receive 
the  part  of  your  gift  left  after  your  death. 

To  learn  more  about  gift  annuities, 
contact  MCC  or  your  Mennonite 
Foundation  representative. 

"  Gift  annuities  are  not  available  in  California. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  717  859-3889 
Mennonite  Foundation  800  348-7468 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


The  key  to  integration 


For  he  himself  is  our  peace,  who  has  made  the 
two  one  and  has  destroyed  the  barrier,  the 
dividing  wall  of  hostility. — Eph.  2:14,  NIV 

The  way  you  hear  some  people  tell  it,  merger 
isn't  the  most  exhilarating  thing  on  the  church's 
agenda  these  days.  Now  that  the  intricate 
details  of  integration  are  being  hammered  out, 
some  wonder  if  the  only  persons  really  enjoying 
this  are  the  bureaucrats  tinkering  with  the 
structures.  And  how  often  have  I  heard  that  this 
is  not  "where  it's  at"  for  the  local  congregation. 

Just  don't  say  that  to  the  more  than  350 
persons  attending  the  150th  anniversary  cele- 
bration at  Swamp  Mennonite  Church,  Quaker- 
town,  Pa.,  Sunday,  Sept.  28.  They  know  oth- 
erwise. They  have  the  experience  to  prove  it. 

Swamp  Mennonite  Church  was  born  in  1847, 
the  year  that  John  Oberholtzer  pulled  a  group 
of  Pennsylvania  churches  out  of  Franconia 
Conference  to  begin  Eastern  District — later 
affiliated  with  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church.  A  locksmith  called  to  be  a 
preacher,  Oberholtzer  parted  company  with 
Franconia  because  he  did  not  want  to  wear  the 
"plain  coat,"  because  he  wanted  to  keep  min- 
utes at  conference  gatherings,  and  because  he 
wanted  to  write  a  constitution  for  the  confer- 
ence— all  too  "worldly"  for  Franconia's  leaders. 

Several  congregations  went  with  Oberholtzer, 
including  a  large  one  north  of  Quakertown  in 
an  area  known  as  "the  swamp."  This  congrega- 
tion alternated  between  two  meetinghouses  for 
worship,  one  Sunday  at  West  Swamp,  the  next 
at  East  Swamp. 

Seven  families,  however,  were  unhappy  about 
the  separation  and  remained  loyal  to  Francon- 
ia. They  decided  to  meet  on  their  own  and,  on  a 
Sunday  when  the  congregation  was  to  meet  at 
East  Swamp,  asked  to  use  the  West  Swamp 
building.  The  answer:  "no." 

But  that  didn't  stop  the  enterprising  dissi- 
dents. One  of  them  tried  a  house  key  on  the 
West  Swamp  building  and  found  it  worked.  So 
he  spread  the  word  that  the  group  would  meet 
there  the  next  day. 

However,  come  Sunday  morning,  no  one's  key 
would  work.  Apparently  someone  had  changed 
the  locks.  By  this  time  the  group's  presence  had 
brought  out  the  church  trustees.  What  hap- 
pened next  depends  on  whose  account  you  be- 


lieve. Oberholtzer's  West  Swamp  group  said 
they  asked  the  dissidents  to  leave  "in  a  decent 
and  brotherly  way."  The  dissidents'  story  is  that 
they  were  driven  off  "with  sticks  and  clubs." 

Whatever,  a  new  congregation  took  shape — 
Swamp  Mennonite — which  affiliated  with  the 
Mennonite  Church.  For  150  years  it  has  lived 
and  worshiped  halfway  between  West  Swamp 
and  East  Swamp  congregations,  both  members 
of  General  Conference. 

Now  150  years  takes  care  of  a  lot  of  feelings. 
So  it  was  that,  when  Swamp  celebrated  its 
150th  anniversary  on  Sept.  27-28,  they  asked 
West  Swamp  to  send  a  representative  to  bring 
greetings  on  Sunday  morning. 

Halfway  through  that  greeting,  Henry  Stauf- 
fer  pulled  a  key  from  his  pocket  and  gave  it  to 
Swamp's  pastor,  Bill  Brunk.  "As  a  symbol  of 
reconciliation  and  forgiveness,  we  present  you 
this  key  to  our  congregation,"  he  read  from  a 
statement  prepared  by  West  Swamp's  Spiritual 
Council.  "While  we  cannot  undo  the  past,  we 
can  anticipate  the  future  with  new  wisdom  and 
understanding. " 

It  was  a  holy  moment  for  all  of  us  privileged  to 
be  in  the  audience  that  morning.  Older  members, 
particularly  those  who  had  heard  the  stories  of 
the  past  while  there  was  still  feeling  in  them,  had 
tears  as  they  shook  their  heads  in  disbelief.  And 
then  there  was  applause,  long,  sustained  ap- 
plause as  all  of  us  realized  we  were  being  touched 
by  the  Spirit  of  unity,  of  merger,  of  integration. 

Only  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  has  the  his- 
tory of  MC-GC  relationships  been  a 
stormy  one,  growing  out  of  separation 
and  schism.  Most  of  the  rest  of  us  in  both  tra- 
ditions come  from  different  backgrounds  with 
diverse  stories  and  distinct  cultures.  But  we  too 
can  learn  from  the  passing  of  the  key  between 
West  Swamp  and  Swamp.  Integration  will 
happen  as  we  reach  out  to  each  other,  across  our 
differences,  grasp  each  others'  hands,  and  say, 
"Sister.  Brother."  Even  though  we  cannot  com- 
pletely know  what  our  future  together  will  be. 

In  the  words  of  the  letter  from  the  West 
Swamp  Spiritual  Council  that  accompanied  the 
key  to  Swamp:  "May  [unity]  unlock  God's  Spirit 
to  work  among  us  .  .  .  and  may  our  common 
commitment  to  Christ  always  be  at  the  center. 
'For  he  himself  is  our  peace.'  " — jlp 
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This  is  a  story  about  a  landowner  who  stubbornly 
refuses  to  give  up  on  his  grape  harvest,  no  matter 
what  happens.  This  is  also  a  story  about  a  God 
who  cares  passionately  about  humankind,  who 
absorbs  evil  patiently  and  refuses  to  retaliate. 


ALSO  IN  THIS  ISSUE 
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And,  finally  (6): 

The  gospel  according 
to  the  landowner 

God,  that  absurdly  patient  and  peaceable 
landowner,  has  taken  the  ultimate  evil  from 
his  tenants — the  murder  of  his  own  Son — 
and  recycled  it  into  grace  and  goodness. 


"f: 


\inally  he  sent  his  son  to  them,  saying, 
'They  will  respect  my  son,'  but  when 
the  tenants  saw  the  son,  they  said  to 
themselves,  'This  is  the  heir;  come,  let  us  kill 
him  and  get  his  inheritance.'  So  they  seized 
him,  threw  him  out  of  the  vineyard,  and  killed 
him."— -Matt.  21:37-39 

Whenever  Jesus  tells  a  story,  something  strange 
happens.  Things  never  turn  out  the  way  you'd  ex- 
pect. Jesus'  parable  about  the  tenants  killing  the 
landowner's  son  is  no  exception.  It  starts  out  as  an 
ordinary  story.  By  the  time  Jesus  is  finished,  how- 
ever, it  has  turned  into  an  extraordinary  tale  that 
reads  like  a  drama  in  separate  scenes. 


by 

Dorothy 

Jean 

Weaver 


Serendipitous  liturgy:  Scene  One  opens  with  a  farmer  planting  a 

The  congregation  vineyard.  "There  was  a  landowner  who  planted  a 

in  the  airport  4     vineyard.  He  set  a  hedge  around  it,  dug  a  wine- 
press in  it,  and  built  a  watchtower.  Then  he 
How  one  congregation  handled  leased  it  out  to  tenants  and  left  on  a  journey." 

the  issue  of  homosexuality   6        So  far  so  good.  Without  question,  this  land- 
owner is  a  dedicated  farmer.  Jesus  describes  in 
Label  from  MCC  beef  found  painstaking  detail  all  the  efforts  he  takes  with 

on  North  Korean  submarine   9     his  vineyard.  In  a  land  where  fields  are  un- 


fenced  and  animals  run  freely,  a  thorn  hedge 
and  a  watchtower  are  essential  crop  insurance. 
The  landowner  knows  this  well,  and  he  is 
taking  no  chances.  This  crop  of  grapes  will  not 
be  going  to  the  wild  boars! 

But  that  isn't  all.  There  also  has  to  be  a  way  to 
process  the  grapes  and  turn  them  into  wine. 
This  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  landowner's  ven- 
ture. So  he  builds  himself  a  winepress.  Then  he 
turns  his  vineyard  over  to  tenant  farmers  and 
goes  off  on  a  business  trip.  End  of  scene  one. 

Scene  two.  Months  have  passed.  It's  now 
harvest  time.  The  landowner  is  still  out  of  the 
country,  but  he  wants  those  grapes.  So  he  sends 
his  slaves  to  collect  the  harvest  from  the  tenant 
farmers.  It  should  be  a  simple  matter,  but  things 
don't  work  out  as  expected.  "And  when  the  har- 
vest time,  the  time  for  the  fruits,  had  arrived,  the 
landowner  sent  his  slaves  to  collect  his  produce. 
But  the  tenants  seized  his  slaves  and  beat  one, 
killed  another,  and  stoned  another." 

Something  has  gone  terribly  wrong.  The 
landowner  has  made  a  huge  mistake,  it  seems. 
He  has  poured  big  money  and  hard  labor  into 
this  vineyard,  only  to  find  out  that  his  tenants 
are  nothing  more  than  a  bunch  of  thugs.  How 
could  he  have  miscalculated  so  badly?  Why  did 
he  send  his  slaves  out  unprotected?  He  could 
have  sent  an  armed  guard  along  with  them,  or 
he  could  have  armed  the  slaves  themselves. 
Rather,  he  just  sends  them  out,  unarmed  and 
unsuspecting,  right  into  a  vicious  trap. 

It  appears  that  the  landowner  learns  what  has 
happened,  but  he  takes  no  steps  in  retaliation. 
No  attempt  to  call  down  legal  justice.  No  revenge 
attack.  These  vineyard  thugs  have  just  gotten 
away  with  cold-blooded,  calculated  murder.  And 
the  landowner  does  nothing.  The  score  is  clear: 
tenants,  one,  landowner,  zip.  End  of  scene  two. 

Scene  three.  This  persistent  landown- 
er, just  hit  with  a  devastating  loss,  won't  let 
bad  enough  alone.  He  sends  a  new  group  of 
slaves,  a  bigger  group  this  time.  But  he  clearly 
hasn't  learned  from  past  experience.  There  is 
still  no  armed  guard,  still  no  weapons  for  self- 
defense.  The  landowner  simply  sends  his  slaves 
off  down  the  same  road,  to  the  same  vineyard, 
in  the  same  unarmed  fashion,  to  meet  up  with 
the  same  thugs  and  make  the  same  request. 

What  is  this  landowner  thinking?  Is  he  sim- 
ply naive?  Does  he  not  care?  Or  is  he  powerless 
to  take  any  stronger  measures?  And  what  must 
those  slaves  be  thinking?  Surely  they  know 
what  happened  the  last  time.  They  surely  know 


what  could  happen  to  them.  But  they  have 
been  sent  to  do  a  job,  so  they  walk  on  reso- 
lutely, straight  into  harm's  way.  "Again  he  sent 
out  other  slaves,  more  than  the  first.  And  they 
treated  them  in  just  the  same  way." 

Once  again  there  is  a  bloody  massacre.  Once 
again  the  landowner  gets  word  of  what  has 
happened.  His  later  actions  make  this  clear. 
Just  as  before,  there  is  no  hint  of  retaliation. 
Dead  silence.  That's  all.  New  score:  tenants, 
two,  landowner,  nothing.  End  of  scene  three. 
This  is  truly  a  strange  little  story. 

Scene  four.  But  it  gets  even  stranger  in 

scene  four.  This  landowner  is  very  stubborn;  he 
simply  refuses  to  acknowledge  failure.  No  set- 
backs, however  devastating,  are  going  to  deter 
him.  No  price  is  too  high  to  pay  for  his  grapes. 
This  time  the  landowner  raises  the  stakes  as  high 
as  they  can  go.  "Finally  he  sent  out  to  them  his 
son,  saying,  "They  will  surely  respect  my  son.'  " 

This  man  has  learned  nothing  at  all!  Whatev- 
er gives  him  the  idea  that  these  vineyard  thugs 
will  respond  any  differently  this  time?  Enough 
already!  Why  not  send  in  the  troops?  Or  put  a 
bullet-proof  vest  on  the  son  and  an  automatic 
rifle  in  his  hands?  But  that's  not  the  way  this 
landowner  works.  The  outcome  is  predictable. 
"And  when  the  tenants  saw  the  son,  they  said  to 
themselves,  'This  is  the  heir!  Come,  let's  kill  him 
and  get  his  inheritance!'  And  they  took  him  and 
threw  him  out  of  the  vineyard  and  killed  him." 

This  murder  scene  was  a  disaster  waiting  to 
happen.  Surely  no  one  could  have  been  sur- 
prised. New  score:  tenants,  three,  landowner, 
nothing.  Jesus  stops  there. 

Well,  almost.  When  Jesus  gets  to  this  point,  he 
turns  to  the  religious  leaders,  and  asks  them  for 
their  opinion:  "So  when  the  landowner  comes 
back,  what  will  he  do  to  those  tenants?"  The 
answer  comes  right  back,  with  no  hesitation:  "He 
will  put  those  thugs  to  a  miserable  death;  and  he 
will  lease  out  his  vineyard  to  other  tenants  who 
will  give  him  back  his  fruit  crop  at  the  harvest 
time."  There's  no  question — these  are  good 
listeners,  and  this  is  surely  the  right  answer. 
The  landowner  will  come  back  and  set  things  to 
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The  final  score:  tenants,  three,  land- 
owner, none.  But  God,  like  the  landowner, 
takes  the  most  brutal  and  violent  that  we 
can  offer  and  transforms  it  into  good. 


right  in  his  vineyard.  It's  just  a  matter  of  time. 

Yet  Jesus  doesn't  answer  this  question.  In- 
stead, he  offers  his  own  conclusions:  "Have  you 
never  read  in  the  Scriptures,  'The  stone  which 
the  builders  rejected  has  become  the  corner- 
stone. This  is  the  Lord's  doing;  and  it  is  amaz- 
ing in  our  eyes'?  Therefore,  I  tell  you,  the  king- 
dom of  God  will  be  taken  away  from  you  and 
given  to  a  nation  which  produces  its  fruits." 

This  is  the  end  of  Jesus'  story.  Now  it  be- 
comes clear  to  the  religious  leaders  just  what 
has  been  going  on.  Jesus  has  been  talking 
about  them.  They  themselves  are  the  tenants 
in  the  vineyard.  They  have  repeatedly  refused 
the  prophets  which  God  has  sent  to  them.  They 
have  continually  thwarted  the  purposes  of  God, 
and  they  are  just  about  to  attack  Jesus,  Son  of 
God,  and  kill  him  outright. 

There  will  be  consequences.  The  landowner 
will  never  give  up  on  his  grape  harvest.  If  he 
cannot  retrieve  his  crop  from  these  tenants,  he 
will  have  no  choice  but  to  bring  in  others  to 
replace  them.  If  these  religious  leaders  insist 
on  obstructing  the  work  of  God's  kingdom,  then 
they  will  need  to  relinquish  their  favored  spot 
as  the  leaders  of  God's  peo- 
ple. It's  very  simple:  actions 
bring  consequences. 

Yet  there  is  an  astound- 
ing word  of  grace.  "Have 
you  never  read  in  the  Scrip- 
tures," Jesus  says,  "  'The 
stone  which  the  builders  re- 
jected has  become  the  cor- 
nerstone. This  is  the  Lord's 
doing,  and  it  is  amazing  in 
our  eyes'?"  The  metaphor 
may  have  changed,  but  this 
is  the  end  of  Jesus'  story. 

The  message  is  very  clear. 
God,  that  absurdly  patient, 
persistent,  peaceable  land- 
owner, has  now  done  the  to- 
tally unimaginable.  He  has 
taken  the  ultimate  abuse, 
the  ultimate  evil  that  the 
tenants  can  dish  out — the 
murder  of  his  own  Son — and 
has  recycled  that  vicious  evil 
into  extraordinary  and  total- 
ly unexpected  good.  This  is 
where  the  story  ends — with 
Jesus'  word  of  grace  and 
good  news. 

Above  all,  this  story  shows 
us  a  God  who  goes  the  dis- 


tance in  every  respect.  Here  is  a  God  who  cares 
passionately,  outrageously,  scandalously  about 
the  welfare  and  salvation  of  humankind.  This  is 
visible  at  every  level  of  the  story.  Here  is  a  God 
who  expends  enormous  energy  on  our  behalf  to 
plant  us  and  to  nurture  us  into  fruitfulness. 
Here  is  a  God  who  calls  us  to  join  in  the  work  of 
the  vineyard — a  God  who  keeps  on  calling 
patiently  and  stubbornly,  regardless  of  our 
responses. 

Here  is  a  God  who  refuses  to  play  the 
power  card,  who  reaches  out  instead  in  un- 
thinkable vulnerability.  God  absorbs  vicious 
abuse  and  refuses  to  retaliate.  God  holds 
nothing  back  and  gives  up  that  which  is  most 
precious  of  all,  God's  own  Son.  Here  is  a  God 
who  takes  the  worst,  the  ugliest,  the  most  bru- 
tal and  violent  that  we  can  offer,  and  trans- 
forms it  into  extraordinary  good  on  our  behalf. 

Dorothy  Jean  Weaver  is  professor  of  New  Testa- 
ment at  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  and  a 
member  of  Community  Mennonite  Church  in 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  This  article  is  adapted  from  a 
sermon  she  preached  at  Community  Mennonite. 
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\or  the  past  several  years, 
Gospel  Herald  has  attempted 
to  deal  with  the  biblical  text 
in  new  and  different  ways,  among 
them  article  series  built  around  a 
particular  theme.  When  we  realized 
that  Gospel  Herald  would  discon- 
tinue publication  in  January  1998 
and  merge  into  a  new  publication 
for  an  integrated  denomination,  one 
of  our  editorial  consultants,  Larry 
Augsburger,  came  up  with  this 
idea:  "For  the  final  Gospel  Herald 
series,  why  not  have  articles  on  all 
the  verses  of  the  Bible  with  the  word 
'finally'  in  them?" 

Why  not?  So  we  dug  into  our 
New  Revised  Standard  Version 
and  discovered  there  are  13  of 
these.  They  begin  with  Jacob's 
meeting  with  Esau  after  two 
betrayals  (Gen.  33:7)  and  end  with 
Peter's  admonition  to,  finally,  have 
a  humble  mind  (1  Pet.  3:8). 


The  sixth  of  these  articles  appears 
in  this  issue.  Everything  for  this 
series  went  as  planned — with  one 
exception.  We  have  no  article  for  the 
last  "finally"  verse:  Peter's  admoni- 
tion in  1  Pet.  3:18:  "Finally,  all  of 
you,  have  unity  of  spirit,  sympathy, 
love  for  one  another,  a  tender  heart, 
and  a  humble  mind." 

This  one  is  up  to  you.  As  you 
read  those  words,  what  comes  to 
your  mind?  What  "finally"  words 
do  they  stir  in  your  soul  for  the 
Mennonite  church  as  we  go  into 
integration?  Jot  down  those 
thoughts  in  two  or  three  para- 
graphs (no  more  than  250  words), 
and  send  them  to  "Finally,"  Gospel 
Herald,  616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scott- 
dale,  PA  15683.  E-mail: 
GHerald%mph@mcimail.com.  We'll 
combine  these  into  the  final 
installment  in  our  "Finally"  series. 

And,  finally,  may  this  series 
inspire  you  to  great  loyalty  to  the 
One  who  is  our  final  interpreter 
and  guide,  Jesus  Christ. — Editors 
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Serendipitous  liturgy: 


fry  Dorothy  Nickel  Friesen 


I  was  able  to  survey  three  rows  of 
passengers  awaiting  our  short  flight 
from  Chicago  to  Fort  Wayne.  With 
plenty  of  time  on  my  hands  after  reading 
someone  else's  newspaper,  I  decided  to 
simply  watch  people. 

To  my  left,  a  family  of  three  spoke 
quietly  to  each  other  in  Spanish,  checking 
their  watches  repeatedly.  Soon,  an  airline 
attendant  wheeled  another  passenger,  an 
elderly  woman,  to  the  single  vacant  seat 
beside  the  husband  of  the  family.  She 
took  her  place  in  the  row  of  four.  They 
greeted  each  other  politely  and  fell  silent. 
Finally  the  conversation  began,  and  I 
overheard  the  introductory  words.  He 
said  the  reason  for  the  family's  trip  was  a 
wedding.  His  anxiety  was  growing  be- 
cause the  flight's  delay  meant  they  might 
miss  the  wedding  altogether. 

The  friendly  grandmother  remarked 
that  weddings  were  important  times  and 
the  husband  said,  "Families  are  the 
most  important  thing." 

Grandmother  quickly  added,  "Well, 
next  to  Jesus  Christ,  of  course." 

Husband  smiled  and  turned  to  Grand- 
mother. "I  agree,"  he  said,  adding  in 
heavily  accented  English  that  they  were 
Catholics  and  that  Jesus  Christ  cer- 
tainly was  the  reason  for  families. 

(Hey,  I'm  a  pastor,  I  thought.  Would 
you  like  to  discuss  religion?  Your  faith?  I 
have  lots  of  experience  with  these  mat- 
ters. But  I  remained  silent.) 

Grandmother  hesitated  at  first  and 
then  mused,  "Your  people  are  Christians? 
I  thought  you  said  you  were  Catholics." 


Husband  replied,  "You  got  that  right. 
That's  why  we're  going  to  this  wedding. 
We  need  to  stand  by  our  young  people. 
We  need  to  tell  them  that  if  they  don't 
have  faith  and  if  they  don't  begin  by 
being  married  in  the  church,  well,  they 
aren't  getting  in  touch  with  the  real 
power  for  their  lives.  We  dropped 
everything  just  to  go  to  this  wedding." 

Just  then,  the  announcer  declared 
another  delay.  The  family  threw  up  their 


hands  but  then  smiled  at  each  other. 
Husband  said,  "Well,  we'll  still  get  there 
for  the  reception!  But  we're  going!" 

Meanwhile  a  middle-aged  woman 
dressed  in  a  business  suit  stepped  to  the 
ticket  counter.  "Another  delay?"  she 
asked.  "When  will  we  leave?"  The  person 
at  the  counter  assured  her  that  the 
flight  would  leave  within  30  minutes. 
The  woman  promptly  sat  down  in  the 
row  to  my  right,  pulled  a  cell  phone  out 
of  her  purse,  and  dialed  a  number.  I 
watched  as  she  simultaneously  reached 
for  a  handful  of  tissues,  dabbing  her 
eyes.  Her  call  was  not  answered.  The 
tears  continued,  silently  forming. 
Woman  took  off  her  glasses,  wiped  her 
face,  and  sighed  deeply. 

Next  to  Woman  was  another  couple, 
loaded  with  packages  from  their  cruise. 
Complete  with  straw  hats,  posters,  and 
flowered  shirts,  they  were  the  picture  of 
returning  vacationers.  "I  can't  believe  it. 
We  traveled  for  three  weeks,  connected 
with  planes,  buses,  ships,  and  never 
missed  a  connection.  Now  we  have  one 
last  hour  to  fly,  and  we  are  delayed  for 
the  third  time,"  Cruise  Husband  de- 
clared to  Weeping  Woman. 

Weeping  Woman  could  not  hide.  "And 
I  just  have  to  get  to  Fort  Wayne,"  she 
said.  "My  father  just  had  a  heart 
attack — he's  in  the  hospital,  and  ..." 
Her  voice  trailed  off.  She  removed  her 
glasses  once  more  and  covered  her  eyes 
with  a  tissue. 

(Hey,  I'm  a  pastor,  I  thought.  I've 
dealt  with  emergencies,  death,  and  such. 
I'll  help.  But  I  remained  silent.) 

A  businessman,  with  attache  case  and 
computer  bag,  was  sitting  in  the  middle 
row,  his  back  to  Weeping  Woman.  He 
turned  to  Cruise  Couple  and  Weeping 
Woman  and  said,  "I've  flown  this  route  a 
hundred  times.  This  is  Saturday  night 
and  we're  low  priority.  Just  hope  the 
plane  even  flies!" 

A  collective  groan  from  Hispanic 
Family,  Grandmother,  Cruise  Couple,  and 
Weeping  Woman  filled  our  small  waiting 
area.  We  all  exchanged  knowing  glances, 
checked  our  watches,  and  fell  silent. 

Again,  Weeping  Woman  took  out  her 
cell  phone  and  could  not  make  con- 
nections. Again,  we  noticed  her  sorrow. 
Without  bidding,  she  said,  "I  have  to  get 
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to  the  hospital.  I  just  have  to."  Her  voice 
was  soft,  pleading,  and  full  of  pain.  "If  I 
can't  reach  anybody,  I'll  just  take  a  cab 
and  get  to  the  hospital  as  fast  as  I  can. 
I'm  sure  everyone  is  already  at  the 
hospital  anyway.  At  least  I  hope  some- 
one is  there." 

Businessman  again  turned  around. 
"Ma'am,  I'm  from  Fort  Wayne,  and  it 
might  be  tough  to  get  a  cab  in  a  quick 
fashion,"  he  said.  "I'm  driving  right  by  the 
hospital  on  my  way  home  and  I'd  be  glad  to 
drop  you  off.  It's  really  not  out  of  my  way." 

Weeping  Woman,  somewhat  dazed,  re- 
plied, "Thanks,  but  I'm  sure  my  family 
will  get  me  .  .  .  maybe,"  and  fell  silent. 

Later,  after  two  more  delays,  we 
boarded  our  flight.  I  was  seated  next  to 
the  Businessman,  Grandmother  and 
Hispanic  Husband  were  next  to  each 
other,  and  Weeping  Woman  and  Cruise 
Couple  were  in  the  same  row.  Our  little 
"congregation"  was  together  among  60 
other  passengers — almost  in  the  same 
seating  pattern  as  in  the  airport  lounge. 

We  fell  silent,  drinking  our  sodas  and 
chewing  our  pretzels.  As  the  plane  fi- 
nally landed  and  prepared  for  departure, 
we  stood  together  in  the  aisle  waiting  for 
the  doors  to  open.  Businessman  turned 
to  Weeping  Woman  four  rows  away  and 
again  said,  "I'll  be  off  the  plane  before 
you.  I  will  go  to  the  parking  lot,  get  my 
car,  and  pull  up  to  the  curb.  If  you  want 
a  ride,  meet  me  at  the  baggage  claim 
curb.  It's  really  not  out  of  my  way.  I'd  be 
happy  to  give  you  a  ride." 

Weeping  Woman,  looking  very  tired, 
weakly  smiled  at  the  stranger.  "Thank 
you.  You  are  very  kind." 


I  managed  a  quiet  "Amen,"  which 
Businessman  acknowledged  with  a 
slight  smile. 

(Hey,  I'm  a  pastor.  At  least  I  could 
give  the  benediction.) 

Dorothy  Nickel  Friesen  is  pastor  of  First 
Mennonite  Church,  Bluffton,  Ohio.  She 
also  serves  as  cochair  of  the  Integration 
Committee  for  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church  and  Mennonite 
Church. 


mm « 


Then  our  mouth  was  filled  with 
laughter,  and  our  tongue 
with  shouts  of  joy;  then  it  was 
said  .  .  . ,  "The  Lord  has  dorve 
great  things  for  them. "  The 
Lord  has  done  great  things  for 
us,  and  we  rejoiced. — Fs.  12f>:2-.'J 
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How  one  congregation  handled 
the  issue  of  homosexuality 


"We  can  now  say  the  word  'homosexuaV 
without  stumbling  over  it, "  says  one  member 
ofPerkasie  Mennonite  Church  Others  say 
they  now  try  hard  to  hear  what  other  people 
are  saying  before  speaking  themselves. 

Perkasie  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  recently 
concluded  a  seven-month  study  on  the 
issue  of  homosexuality. 
The  study  was  the  outcome  of  a  year  of  care- 
ful planning  by  a  Homosexuality  Study  Steer- 
ing committee  made  up  of  Perkasie  members 
holding  a  variety  of  viewpoints  on  the  issue. 
The  group  was  chaired  by  Beth  Yoder  of  the 
church's  pastoral  team. 

The  committee  was  formed  in  response  to  a 
call  by  the  Franconia  Mennonite  Conference  for 
its  congregations  to  pray  about  and  study  the 
issue  of  homosexuality.  This  call  was  in  connec- 


We  covenant  to  listen . . . 

The  following  congregational  covenant  emerged 
from  the  1996-97  study  series  on  homosexuality 
at  Perkasie  Mennonite  Church. 

We  covenant  to  open  ourselves  to  God's  lead- 
ing, observing  spiritual  disciplines  as  we  go  through 
the  study. 

i*>  We  covenant  to  create  a  safe  environment 
where  all  voices  can  be  heard. 

fo-  We  covenant  to  listen  to  each  other  with 
respect. 

We  covenant  to  share  our  own  perspectives  in  a 
way  that  is  respectful  of  others. 

fa  We  covenant  to  nurture  among  us  an  attitude  of 
hope,  viewing  conflict  as  a  positive  growing  ex- 
perience. 

h>  We  covenant  to  offer  each  other  grace  and 
forgiveness  for  those  times  we  err,  acknowledging 
that  each  of  us  is  an  imperfect  participant. 

fa  We  covenant  to  remember  that  we  are  one  body 
of  Christ  with  common  ground. 


by  Hilda 

Landis 

and 

Laurel 

Hertzler 


tion  with  action  taken  in  April  1995  when  the 
conference  decided  that  Germantown  Menno- 
nite Church  should  become  a  nonvoting  associ- 
ate member  for  two  years. 

(Since  that  time,  Franconia  delegates  voted 
to  remove  the  Germantown  congregation  from 
conference,  effective  Jan.  1,  1998.  Delegates 
mailed  in  ballots  earlier  this  month  and  voted 
82  percent  to  remove  the  congregation  from  the 
conference,  to  return  the  minister's  credentials 
to  the  congregation,  and  to  appoint  no  overseer 
for  them.  The  Germantown  congregation  has 
accepted  into  membership  individuals  living  in 
committed  same-sex  relationships.) 

The  Perkasie  committee  planned  its  study  in 
the  framework  of  "dialogue"  rather  than  "de- 
bate." Their  goal  was  that  members  would  hear 
from  one  another  in  an  atmosphere  of  respect 
and  understanding.  The  committee  agreed  that 
there  would  be  no  position  statement  formulat- 
ed on  the  issue  at  the  conclusion  of  the  study. 

The  study  series  consisted  of  14  events  taking 
place  in  two  phases  in  the  fall  of  1996  and  the 
spring  of  1997.  The  first  two  events  were  of  a 
preparatory  nature. 

Ground  was  broken  for  the  dialoguing  pro- 
cess at  the  congregation's  annual  weekend 
retreat  in  September  1996.  Jim  Stutzman  of 
Mennonite  Conciliation  Service  led  activities 
designed  to  hone  listening  skills  on  less  volatile 
issues  than  homosexuality.  Small  groups  then 
brainstormed  on  goals  and  guidelines  for  con- 
ducting the  upcoming  dialogue. 

These  ideas  were  later  incorporated  into  a 
congregational  covenant  (see  article  at  left) 
which  was  presented  during  an  agape  meal  at 
the  church.  At  that  time  members  were  invited 
to  sign  a  foot  washing  towel  as  a  symbol  of 
ongoing  commitment  to  listen  to  one  another 
and  to  guests  respectfully  and  honestly  and  to 
honor  the  condition  of  confidentiality.  The  towel 
became  part  of  a  banner  designed  especially  for 
the  study  series. 

Following  these  two  events,  the  actual 
study  and  dialogue  began.  Meetings  were 
held  on  Saturday  or  Sunday  afternoons 
and  evenings;  sometimes  simple  meals  such  as 
pizza  were  provided. 

Input  involved  study  of  pertinent  Scripture 
passages,  which  was  led  by  biblical  scholars; 
belief  statements  based  on  varied  interpreta- 
tion of  these  Scriptures;  a  presentation  on 
churchwide  and  Franconia  conference  state- 
ments on  sexuality;  information  and  perspec- 
tives from  medical  and  psychological  experts; 
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and  life  stories  from  gay  and  lesbian  persons 
and  members  of  tbeir  families. 

People  with  opposing  viewpoints  on  biblical 
interpretation  and  on  other  questions  related  to 
homosexuality  spoke  at  separate  sessions 
rather  than  at  the  same  meeting. 

Most  meetings  consisted  of  45-90  minutes  of 
input,  after  which  discussion  took  place  in 


small  groups  led  by  facilitators  from  the  con- 
gregation. Participants  shared  new  insights 
gained  and  personal  reactions  to  the  speaker's 
input;  each  group  decided  on  one  or  two  quos 
tions  to  take  back  to  the  larger  group  for  clari- 
fication by  the  input  person. 

For  the  most  part,  the  process  worked  well. 
Though  some  people  might  argue  that  the  con- 
trolled discussion  took  away  some  of  the 
passion  on  the  subject,  others  were  re- 
lieved that  an  intentional  structure  was 
in  place  to  facilitate  safe  interaction. 

Seeking  to  be  accountable  to  the 
conference,  the  steering  committee 
invited  several  persons  from  the  wider 
church  to  be  "walkers  with  us"  and 
participate  in  meetings  as  fully  as  they 
wished.  Otherwise,  input  sessions  of  all 
meetings  were  open  to  anyone  who 
wished  to  attend,  but  small-group 
discussions  were  limited  to  Perkasie 
Church  attenders  to  protect  the  goal  of 
dialoguing  within  the  congregation. 

Jim  Stutzman  returned  to  facilitate 
concluding  discussions  of  both  the  fall 
and  spring  series.  In  the  final  wrap- 
up  period,  small  groups  focused  on 
areas  on  which  there  could  be  general 
agreement  on  the  topic  of  homosex- 
uality and  areas  on  which  there  will 
still  be  disagreement.  A  summary  of 
these  points  was  then  distributed  to 
the  congregation. 

Evaluation  forms  reflecting  on  the 
study  contained  some  ex- 
pressions of  discouragement  at 
the  seemingly  many  "areas  of  disagree- 
ment" discovered  in  the  discussion,  but 
there  was  also  affirmation  of  the 
process  that  had  taken  place. 

"We  can  now  say  the  word  'homo- 
sexual' without  stumbling  over  it," 
said  one  person.  Others  stated  that 
they  try  hard  to  hear  what  another 
person  is  saying  and  accept  where 
that  person  is  coming  from  before 
speaking  themselves.  Those  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  study  gained  new  in- 
sights regardless  of  their  personal 
stance  on  the  issues  involved. 

Many  would  agree  with  those  who 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  congrega- 
tion can  continue  to  wrestle  with  this 
difficult  issue  and  others  in  the  future 
in  the  same  atmosphere  of  love  and 
respect  that  was  fostered  during  the 
study  series. 

Hilda  Landis  is  a  member  of  Perkasie 
Mennonite  Church's  outreach  commit- 
tee. Laurel  Hertzler  is  recording  secre- 
tary of  Perkasie 's  Homosexuality 
Study  Steering  Committee. 
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READERS  SAY 


I am  writing  in  response  to  David 
Clymer's  sweeping  criticism  of 
Orlando  97s  proximity  to  Disney 
("Readers  Say,"  Sept.  23).  I  doubt  that 
any  youth  group  attended  Disney 
attractions  with  the  intention  of  vali- 
dating all  that  this  conglomerate  exem- 
plifies. The  Sugar  Creek  youth  group 
found  the  convention's  setting  con- 
ducive to  discerning  what  was  real  and 
what  was  not.  In  the  end,  what  was 
real  was  a  youth  group  that  returned 
home  more  resembling  Jesus  Christ. 

In  their  Orlando  97  report  to  the 
congregation,  our  youth  made  no  men- 
tion of  Disney.  Without  exception,  the 
focal  point  of  each  convention  partici- 
pant was  of  a  spiritual  nature,  and  their 
warmest  memories  focused  on  the  wor- 
ship services  and  small  group  sessions. 

I  offer  a  heartfelt  thank  you  to  Car- 
los Romero  and  his  staff  for  their 
planning  and  hard  work. 
Ruben  Chupp 
Wayland,  Iowa 

I was  shocked  to  read  in  the  Gospel 
Herald  about  the  survey  on  who 
citizens  of  the  U.S.  thought  would 
go  to  heaven  ("Items  and  Comments," 
Sept.  30).  Not  one  spiritual  leader's 
name  was  on  that  list,  and  86  percent 
of  people  surveyed  thought  that  they 
would  go  to  heaven.  What  has  hap- 
pened to  the  witness  of  the  church?  Do 
our  personal  lives  not  say  anything 
about  who  we  believe  in?  If  people  see 
nothing  special  in  our  lives,  shame  on 
us.  Even  our  own  church  has  had  many 
accusations  about  the  male  leadership 
in  the  church,  but  the  step  we  have 
taken  now  is  only  another  step  down, 
not  up.  We  cannot  as  a  church  continue 
to  ignore  the  teaching  of  God's  Word 
and  ever  hope  to  gain  the  favor  of  God. 
May  God  help  us  to  honestly  search  our 
hearts  and  ask  for  forgiveness.  May  we 
come  back  to  the  one  and  only  God  and 
yield  ourselves  to  him. 
Clayton  Yoder 
Sun  City,  Ariz. 

For  years  I  have  considered  it  a 
privilege  to  read  the  Gospel 
Herald  from  cover  to  cover.  More 
recently  I  have  learned  to  pray  through 
it.  It  takes  longer,  but  I  sense  a  kinship 
with  the  editors,  contributors,  as  well 
as  the  people  and  situations  written 
about. 

Here  are  a  few  observations:  since 
when  does  the  body  determine  our 


theology  (Beyond  the  Blushes  of 
Song  of  Songs,  Oct.  14)?  The  body  is 
the  instrument  of  the  Spirit  to  carry 
out  the  will  of  God.  A  second  theo- 
logical comment:  God  is  never  recon- 
ciled to  mankind,  but  always  mankind 
must  be  reconciled  to  God.  God  is  one, 
and  since  marriage  is  a  symbol  of  the 
relationship  of  Christ  (the  bridegroom) 
and  the  church  (the  bride),  there  is 
nothing  more  meaningful  than  one 
man  and  one  woman  together  for  life. 

Since  the  church  is  Christ's  body,  I 
have  considered  a  commitment  to 
Christ  a  commitment  to  the  church, 
and  I  have  given  my  life  to  be  part  of 
building  the  church  to  God's  glory.  As 
this  era  of  the  Gospel  Herald  comes  to 
a  close,  I  say  thank  you  and  I  plan  to 
continue  to  pray  that  the  church  will 
be  built  for  the  growth  of  the  kingdom. 

Paul  Burkholder 

Bluesky,  Alta. 

I found  it  shocking  that  $100,000 
may  be  spent  for  legal  services  to 
integrate  the  Mennonite  Church 
and  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  (Committee  Ponders  Cost  of 
GC-MC  Merger,  Oct.  7).  Aren't  there 
Mennonite  attorneys  who  would  pro- 
vide what  is  needed  pro  bono?  I  am  one 
of  the  "mothers"  who  would  like  to  see 
the  detailed  breakdown  of  where  such 
money  would  go. 

Elaine  Sommers  Rich 
Bluffton,  Ohio 

Franconia  Delegates  Vote  to 
Remove  Germantown  Church 
from  Conference  (Oct.  21):  Our 
hearts  are  torn  and  bleeding  as  we 
weep  with  our  Germantown  brothers 
and  sisters.  We  felt  so  good  about  our 
conference  being  a  "people  of  invita- 
tion," but  now  we  are  ashamed  to  be 
part  of  a  conference  of  rejection  and  the 
"closed  door." 

Many  years  ago  my  father  was 


denied  church  membership  in  a  Men- 
nonite Church  because,  as  a  banker,  he 
wrote  insurance  policies.  Then  later, 
when  that  was  no  longer  considered  a 
sin,  his  membership  status  was  again 
reviewed.  Again  he  was  denied  mem- 
bership because  he  would  not  agree  to 
stop  wearing  a  tie!  Whose  was  the 
greater  sin?  No  one  in  the  church  today 
would  be  denied  membership  on  such 
grounds. 

We  believe  that  the  children  of  the 
church  today  will  look  back  and  be 
ashamed  of  the  decision  to  cut  off  per- 
sons who  are  sincerely  seeking  to  follow 
God's  way  for  them.  God  has  brought 
many  gay  and  lesbian  persons  into  our 
lives,  and  we  have  found  them  to  be 
very  loving  and  caring  people.  Their 
faith  stories  have  enriched  our  lives. 

If  every  person  in  the  Mennonite 
Church  who  has  a  gay  or  lesbian  rela- 
tive would  have  the  courage  to  stand  up 
en  masse  with  the  gays  and  lesbians  in 
conferences  throughout  the  land  and 
ask  to  be  heard,  the  church  would  be 
amazed  at  how  many  of  us  there  are! 

Jesus  too,  was  condemned  and 
suffered  "outside  the  city  gate."  May 
we  with  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews 
(13:13)  "go  to  him  outside  the  camp  and 
bear  the  abuse  he  endured."  We  pray 
that  many  of  us  will  also  go  with  Jesus 
to  Germantown  "outside  the  conference 
doors"  to  walk  with  them  in  supportive 
and  caring  ways. 

Roberta  Showalter  Kreider 

Harold  Kreider 

Sellersuille,  Pa. 

Gospel  Herald  welcomes  letters  in 
response  to  our  news  and  features. 
Please  keep  them  brief,  no  more  than 
250  words  (three  to  four  paragraphs). 
Write  about  one  point  or  idea.  We  re- 
serve the  right  to  edit  all  letters  for 
clarity  and  length.  Send  them  to 
"Readers  Say,"  Gospel  Herald,  616 
Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683. 


Pontius'  Puddle 


DO  YOO  REAUTETMAT 
CHRISTIANS  NONVBER  OMLY  32% 
OF  THE  WORLD'S  POPOLKHON, 
YET  THEY  RECEIVE  62%  OF 
THE  F-NT\RE  WORLD'S  INCOME  . 
AND  THEY  SPEND  <W%  OF  IT 
ON  THEMSELVES1 


LET'S  SEE  YOO  LAO&H 
THAT  STATISTIC  AWAV 
WITH  SOrAE  STUPID 
WISECRACK -  WELL  GO 
AHEAD.  I'fA  WAfnNCr. 


WORKING-  (M 
A  RELI&IOOS 
CARTOON  STRIP 
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Label  from  MCC  can  of  donated  beef 
reportedly  found  on  North  Korean  submarine 


Akron,  Pa. — A  label  from  a  can  of 
beef  donated  by  North  American  Men- 
nonites  was  discovered  on  a  stranded 
North  Korean  spy  submarine,  accord- 
ing to  South  Korean  sources. 

Reports  of  a  torn  and  scorched  label 


reading  "Food  for  relief,  in  the  name  of 
Christ"  and  "Mennonite  Churches  of 
Va." — presumably  from  a  $25,000  meat 
shipment  that  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee (MCC)  sent  in  June  1996— has 
raised  suspicions  that  North  Korea  is 


What  if  the  good  Samaritan  had  ridden  a  faster  donkey? 

Group  examines  complexities  of  aid  in  war  zones 


New  York,  N.Y. — A  faith-based  look 
at  international  politics  recently 
brought  a  group  of  34  people  affiliated 
with  the  Mennonite  church  to  New 
York  City. 

The  group  of  mostly  college  students 
came  to  Manhattan  to  attend  the  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  (MCC)  Unit- 
ed Nations  (U.N.)  seminar,  "A  Bewil- 
dering New  Place:  The  Changing  Na- 
ture of  Conflict  and  Humanitarian  Aid." 

John  Rempel,  pastor  of  Manhattan 
Mennonite  Fellowship  and  MCC  liaison 
to  the  U.N.,  was  one  of  the  planners  for 
the  event.  "The  seminar  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  [educating]  young  adults  as  to 
the  presence  of  their  church  in  the  com- 
plex world  of  the  U.N.,"  said  Rempel. 

Several  high-ranking  U.N.  officials 
testified  to  the  complexity  of  the  mam- 
moth organization,  which  represents 
185  member  states  from  around  the 
world.  These  speakers  included  P.  Qui- 
sumbing,  the  High  Commissioner  for 
Human  Rights;  Ana  Gomez,  who  repre- 
sents Portugal  on  the  U.N.  Security 
Council;  and  Yvon  Madore  of  the  De- 
partment of  Humanitarian  Affairs. 

"MCC's  ministries  have  become  more 
complicated  and  interdependent  with 
other  agencies,  particularly  in  crisis 
situations,"  Rempel  said.  "MCC  has 
worked  with  people  and  agencies  in  cri- 
sis situations,  and  that  makes  for  a 
willingness  [of  high-ranking  officials] 
to  come  and  address  groups  like  this." 

Public  engagement.  According  to 
Rempel,  who  works  with  various  ecu- 
menical groups  at  the  U.N.,  Mennonites 
are  known  for  their  ability  to  connect  is- 
sues to  the  grassroots  level.  "Others 
might  say  .  .  .  [Mennonites]  have  people 
on  the  ground  who  tie  us  to  local  situa- 
tions and  amplify  those  voices  back  to 
us,"  said  Rempel  about  MCC's  presence 
in  international  settings. 

Others  who  spoke  at  the  seminar 
echoed  Rempel.  According  to  Bob  Herr 
of  MCC's  Peace  Office,  the  Mennonite 
tradition  holds  a  pattern  of  "public 
withdrawal  and  public  engagement." 
He  said,  "New  York  MCC  is  challenged 


by  how  to  be  engaged  in  the  discussions 
and  take  responsibility  for  our  involve- 
ment and  experience." 

U.N.  and  political  representatives 
can  be  surprisingly  unaware  of  what 
actually  happens  in  a  local  setting,  said 
Gomez.  It  takes  the  people  and  organi- 
zations that  are  present  in  crisis  and 
conflict  situations  to  tell  the  stories  of 
the  actual  circumstances.  Otherwise, 
the  decisions  that  affect  the  majority  of 
the  people  could  be  made  by  removed, 
anonymous  decision-makers. 

MCC's  advocacy  offices,  based  in  New 
York,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Ottawa,  Ont, 
work  to  make  this  representation  possible. 
"MCC's  finest  politics  is  when  .  .  .  workers 
with  expertise  can  go  to  the  U.S.  or  the 
U.N.  and  talk  about  their  experiences," 
said  seminar  presenter  Robert  Charles, 
Goshen  (Ind.)  College  professor  of  history. 

Being  present.  With  this  firsthand 
knowledge  and  experience  on  the  part  of 
MCC  workers  comes  a  responsibility  to 
act  on  behalf  of  the  people  in  the  crisis 
situation.  "What  would  the  good  Samari- 
tan have  done  if  he  were  riding  on  a 
faster  donkey  and  seen  the  violence  and 
not  the  aftermath?"  Rempel  asked  the 
group.  He  went  on  to  assert  that  good 
Samaritans  traditionally  help  victims, 
they  don't  prevent  crises.  He  also  ques- 
tioned whether  MCC  should  aim  to  be  a 
good  Samaritan  in  terms  of  humanitari- 
an aid.  "MCC's  [work]  involves  being 
present  when  a  person  or  group  on  the 
"bottom'  is  being  threatened.  It  involves 
being  in  the  presence  of  violence,"  he  told 
participants. 

Participants  in  the  annual  seminar 
came  from  Associated  Mennonite  Bibli- 
cal Seminary,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  Bluffton 
(Ohio)  College;  Canadian  Mennonite 
Bible  College,  Waterloo,  Ont.;  Eastern 
Mennonite  University,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.;  Fresno  (Calif.)  Pacific  College; 
Goshen  College;  and  Menno  Simons 
College,  Winnipeg,  Man.  In  addition  to 
the  U.S.  and  Canada,  participants 
came  from  Bosnia,  Brazil,  Liberia,  and 
Sudan.  Several  had  also  lived  in  Africa, 
Asia,  and  Europe. — Jessica  King 


diverting  foreign  relief  from  its  starv- 
ing people  to  its  large  military. 

South  Korea  said  the  label  was  found 
in  August  during  a  U.S. -South  Korea 
military  exercise,  and  the  nation  is  ask- 
ing the  United  States  and  international 
relief  groups  to  keep  better  track  of  food 
donations  to  its  northern  neighbor. 

The  accuracy  of  the  report  is  being 
questioned  by  some  U.S.  officials.  A  staff 
member  from  the  office  of  U.S.  Rep.  Tony 
Hall  (D-Ohio),  who  just  made  a  rare  visit 
to  the  isolated  and  famine-stricken  coun- 
try, suggested  that  the  account  may  be 
an  attempt  by  South  Korea  to  discredit 
North  Korea  in  the  eyes  of  world  nations. 

Confidence  in  the  system.  Ray 
Brubacher,  director  of  Overseas  Pro- 
grams for  MCC,  said  that  if  the  report  is 
true,  "it  distresses  us."  The  label  appar- 
ently came  from  the  first  shipment  of 
MCC  beef  to  North  Korea,  when  "the 
monitoring  systems  weren't  there  in  an 
ideal  way,"  according  to  Brubacher.  "We 
feel  much  more  confident  in  our  monitor- 
ing system  now,"  he  said,  adding  that 
MCC's  partner  agency  Caritas-Hong 
Kong  is  now  in  charge  of  distributing  the 
beef.  In  August,  MCC  worker  William 
Janzen  visited  several  North  Korean 
counties  that  received  MCC  grain  and 
said  he  was  "confident  that  our  food 
went  where  it  was  supposed  to  go." 

In  1997,  MCC  has  shipped  7,025  metric 
tons  of  barley  seed,  maize,  rice,  wheat, 
beef,  and  medicine,  shipments  valued  at 
$1.9  billion  (U.S.),  to  the  country.  Brubach- 
er said  that  the  reports  of  the  discovery  of 
the  label  won't  deter  MCC  from  sending 
more  food  aid  to  North  Korea.  He  said  that 
the  message  he  had  gotten  so  far  from 
MCC  constituents  is  that  the  organization 
should  continue  to  send  relief. 

Risk  factor.  "Whether  a  stray  can 
got  on  the  submarine  somehow  or  a  sol- 
dier ripped  off  a  label  for  writing  paper, 
we  don't  know,"  said  Brubacher.  "It's 
not  unlikely  that  they  [the  military] 
will  receive  aid  through  their  families.  . 
.  .  We  do  take  it  [the  discovery]  serious- 
ly, but  there's  always  a  risk  factor. 
That's  what  happens  in  war  territory." 

The  food  shortage  in  the  politically 
isolated  country  is  due  to  disastrous 
floods  in  1995  and  1996  and  years  of 
poor  crop  yields.  In  addition  to  more 
emergency  food  aid,  MCC  is  planning 
an  agricultural  program  to  be  imple- 
mented with  several  partners  and  has 
achieved  its  $200,000  funding  goal. 

— Valerie  Weaver  with  Associated 
Press  reports 
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Integration  Committee  hears  views  of  conference  leaders  in  U.S.  West 


Upland,  Calif. — "We're  here  to  lis- 
ten. We  want  to  find  out  what  you 
think  is  important  to  include  in  the 
new  church  we  are  building." 

With  those  words,  George  Stoltzfus, 
a  member  of  the  Integration  Commit- 
tee, opened  the  U.S.  West  regional 
discussions  about  merger  of  the  Men- 
nonite  Church  (MC)  and  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church  (GC) 
held  here  Oct.  10-11. 

Forty  people  attended  the  two-day 
meeting  at  First  Mennonite  Church, 
Upland.  Thirty  of  these  represented 
every  MC  and  GC  area  and  district  con- 
ference in  the  United  States  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  other  10  came 


from  MC  program  boards  and  GC  com- 
missions and  from  the  Integration 
Committee. 

All  40  had  many  opinions.  The  group 
talked  about  whether  to  divide  the  new 
denomination  into  regions  for  purposes 
of  representation  and  programming, 
about  how  the  new  church  should  be 
funded,  and  about  how  U.S.  and 
Canadian  Mennonites  might  relate  in 
the  future. 

Plans  for  a  new  general  board  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  scrutiny:  who 
should  sit  on  it,  how  representatives 
should  be  chosen,  what  its  role  and 
function  should  be. 

There  were  also  questions  about  as- 


Publication  Board  looks  toward  an  integrated  future 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Merger  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  (MC)  and  the  Gener- 
al Conference  Mennonite  Church  (GC) 
is  already  changing  the  way  the  church 
does  business,  even  though  actual  inte- 
gration will  not  come  until  at  least  1999. 

For  the  Mennonite  Publication 
Board  (MPB),  meeting  here  Oct.  17-18, 
eventual  integration  brought  the  deci- 
sion to  place  a  GC  member  on  their 
board.  MPB  decided  to  do  this  because 
it  will  have  legal  responsibility  for  the 
new  integrated  publication,  The  Men- 
nonite, in  the  interim  period  until  the 
two  groups  have  merged  and  the  new 
publication  has  an  integrated  structure 
to  which  to  relate. 

MPB  also  agreed  that  the  last  issue 
of  Gospel  Herald  will  be  Jan.  27,  1998. 
Release  of  the  first  issue  of  the  new 
publication,  The  Mennonite,  is  sched- 
uled for  Feb.  17,  1998.  The  board 


agreed  to  transfer  current  Gospel  Her- 
ald subscriptions  to  the  new  publica- 
tion on  that  date. 

At  this  meeting  MPB  also  learned 
that  Steve  Kriss,  editor  of  Christian 
Living  magazine,  has  resigned,  effec- 
tive Dec.  31,  1997,  to  pursue  graduate 
education.  The  board  discussed  the  fu- 
ture of  Christian  Living  and  asked 
Mennonite  Publishing  House  (MPH) 
staff  to  bring  a  proposal  to  their  meet- 
ing in  June. 

The  board  heard  that  MPH,  which  it 
oversees,  is  in  a  good  financial  year. 
Treasurer  Reuben  Savanick  reported 
that  MPH  has  been  able  to  decrease 
debt  by  $800,000  in  the  past  12  months. 

"Last  year  we  were  worried  about 
our  line  of  credit,"  publisher  J.  Robert 
Ramer  told  the  board.  "This  year  we're 
not  even  using  that  line." 
Lome  Peachey 


semblies  and  conventions,  about  work 
with  youth  and  young  adults,  and 
about  a  mission  statement  and  vision 
for  the  new  denomination. 

The  group  talked  about  denomina- 
tional headquarters:  where  offices 
should  be  located  and  if  there  should  be 
more  than  one  location. 

More  meetings.  The  Upland  meet- 
ing was  the  first  of  four  regional  meet- 
ings the  Integration  Committee  has 
scheduled  in  the  next  four  months  to 
talk  about  merger  with  conference  and 
district  leaders.  Others  are:  U.S.  Cen- 
tral for  Nov.  12-13  in  Sturgis,  Mich.; 
U.S.  East  for  Dec.  19-20  in  Baltimore, 
Md.;  and  Canada  for  Jan.  16-17,  1998, 
in  Calgary,  Alta. 

In  an  attempt  not  to  have  discus- 
sions at  one  location  influence  those  at 
another,  the  Integration  Committee 
will  not  release  a  summary  of  the  dis- 
cussions until  all  regional  meetings 
take  place.  The  first  summary  will  go  to 
the  committee  itself,  after  which  find- 
ings will  be  made  public  at  a  meeting  of 
the  MC  and  GC  general  boards,  all  MC 
program  boards,  and  GC  commis- 
sions— scheduled  for  March  1998  in 
Newton,  Kan. 

"I  have  heard  a  real  desire  from  you 
to  be  included,  to  have  a  voice,  to  be 
represented,"  Jim  Schrag,  another 
member  of  the  Integration  Committee, 
summarized  at  the  end  of  the  U.S. 
West  gathering. 

"I'm  also  learning  in  my  task  that  we 
must  trust  the  process— that  all  things 
do  not  depend  on  our  efforts  or  our  indi- 
vidual histories,"  Schrag  said.  "This  has 
been  an  important  part  of  the  integra- 
tion process." — J.  Lome  Peachey 


Choice  Books  ship  to  California.  Salun- 
ga,  Pa.  (EMM) — Choice  Books  of  Pennsylva- 
nia director  Harold  Zimmerman  (left),  ser- 
vice representative  Walter  Hurst,  and  direc- 
tor of  sales  and  marketing  Ray  Brubaker  (in- 
side building)  prepare  the  first  shipment  of 
Choice  Books  for  California. 

More  than  3,000  books  in  48  cases  were 
shipped  to  a  newly  opened  Choice  Books 
depot  in  Bakersfield,  Calif.,  in  late  August. 
Albert  and  Joann  Epp,  the  new  depot  man- 
agers, will  begin  working  with  nine  stores, 
including  eight  Wal-Mart  stores,  in  the 
greater  Los  Angeles  area  to  keep  book  racks 
stocked  with  Christian  books. 

Choice  Books  of  Pennsylvania  is  an  associ- 
ate ministry  of  Eastern  Mennonite  Missions, 
Salunga,  Pa. — Carol  L.  Wert 
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Jerry  L.  Holsopple  (left)  and  Edwin  Martinez  Jr.  collaborated  to  produced  a  video, 
Beyond  the  News:  Parenting  Adolescents,  for  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 


Video  fosters  collaboration  of  teens  and  adults 


Harrisonburg,  Va.  (MBM) — "We 
have  amnesia  about  what  it  is  like  to  be 
an  adolescent,"  says  Walt  Mueller  of 
the  Center  for  Parent  and  Youth  Un- 
derstanding, Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  in  a 
new  video,  Beyond  the  News:  Parenting 
Adolescents. 

Jerry  L.  Holsopple,  video  producer 
for  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
(MBM)  Mennonite  Media  in  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  and  Edwin  Martinez  Jr.,  a 
teen  from  Bronx,  N.Y.  collaborated  to 
produce  eight  topical  segments  in  the 
55-minute  video. 

•  •  • 

Holsopple  first  came  in  contact  with 
Martinez  when  he  trained  six  teens 
from  a  cross-section  of  Mennonite 
churches  in  New  York  City  in  video 
production  in  1995.  The  teens  produced 
their  own  video  about  music.  Martinez 
later  returned  to  Harrisonburg  to  as- 
sist in  the  production  of  the  MBM 
Rhythms  of  Peace  video  during  1996. 

For  Beyond  the  News:  Parenting 
Adolescents,  Martinez  and  Holsopple 
interviewed  youth  and  adults  about 
family  and  social  issues  that  affect 
youth  and  their  parents.  "With  all  the 
emphasis  on  family  and  'family  values' 
that  is  going  on  in  our  culture,  I'm  not 


sure  what  some  [experts]  are  saying  is 
always  healthy,"  says  Holsopple.  "The 
myth  is  being  taught  that  Mom  and 
Dad  can  raise  the  family  all  by  them- 
selves. But  the  small  nuclear  family  is 
not  going  to  handle  it  all."  According  to 
Holsopple,  the  family  needs  extended 
relationships  with  the  church  and  com- 
munity. 

The  interviews  Martinez  collected 
show  that  teens  "have  a  lot  of  insight 
into  their  own  lives,"  Holsopple  says. 
"To  hear  them  talking  about  them- 
selves, to  hear  them  dispel  some  of  the 
stereotypes  that  people  have  about  ado- 
lescents, adds  tremendously  to  the 
video."  Martinez  also  assisted  Holsop- 
ple in  endless  hours  of  editing  the 
video.  "I  love  to  work  in  video,"  Mar- 
tinez says.  He  is  currently  a  first-year 
college  student  hoping  to  pursue  a  ca- 
reer in  film  or  video. 

•  •  • 

"It  was  a  big  risk,  perhaps,  to  trust 
an  18-year-old  with  a  chunk  of  your 
video,"  says  Holsopple.  "I  hope  it  is 
modeling  a  way  of  listening  to  the 
teenagers  that  are  around  us."  Beyond 
the  News:  Parenting  Adolescents  is  the 
10th  video  in  the  Beyond  the  News  se- 
ries.— Melodie  M.  Davis 


»John  Denver,  the  famous  folksinger 

from  the  sixties  who  died  in  a  piano  crash  on 
Oct.  12,  had  roots  in  the  Mennonite  church. 
The  musician  with  hits  like-  "Country 
Roads,"  and  "Ix:avin'  on  a  .Jet  Plane-,"  was 
horn  John  I  lenry  Deutsehendorf.  I  le  was  the 
grandson  of  Anna  Koop,  whose  parents 
immigrated  to  the  U.S.  in  189').  Anna's 
parents  were  I  leinrich  Koop  ;ind  Klizabeth 
.Janzen,  members  of  the  Mennonite  Breth- 
ren Church  in  Corn,  Okla. 

Denver  connected  with  the  Mennonite 
community  in  1968  when  he  performed 
with  the  Mitchell  Trio  at  Goshen  (Indj 
College  (GC).  At  that  time,  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam  and  Civil  Rights  issues  were  hot 
topics  among  GC  students.  According  to  GC 
alumni  who  remember  attending  the  con- 
cert, the  crowd  enjoyed  the  music — and  its 
political  message. — Jay  Hubert,  Menno- 
Link,  and  GC  release 

A  project  of  the  Quakers,  Mennonites, 
and  members  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  in  1972,  the  Religious  Freedom 
Peace  Tax  Fund  was  reintroduced  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  on  Oct.  10. 
The  Peace  Tax  Fund  bill  aims  to  create  a 
fund  within  the  U.S.  treasury  to  receive  the 
income,  estate,  and  gift  taxes  of  conscien- 
tious objectors.  Taxes  in  this  fund  would  be 
used  at  the  discretion  of  Congress  for  non- 
military  government  programs. 

According  to  the  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation,  in  1996.  43  cents  of 
every  federal  income  tax  dollar  was  spent 
on  past  or  present  military  programs. 

Based  on  the  experience  of  the  Selective 
Service  from  1970  to  1971,  3  to  7  percent  of 
the  population  self-identifies  as  consci- 
entious objectors  to  war.  The  National  War 
Tax  Resistance  Coordinating  Committee 
estimates  that  there  are  10,000  conscien- 
tious objectors  actively  resisting  financial 
participation  in  the  military. 
— National  Campaign  for  a  Peace  Tax  Fund 

.  <as 

How  does  one  turn  swords  into 
plowshares?  Well,  first  get  some  swords; 
then  build  a  very  hot  fire  .  .  . 

For  Ervin  Steinmann,  New  Hamburg. 
Ont.,  the  process  was  fairly  simple.  As 
president  of  Riverside  Brass,  he  has  a  very 
hot  fire,  which  the  foundry  uses  to  melt 
metal  to  produce  sprinkler  heads  and  other 
industrial  castings. 

The  "swords"  are  projectiles  from  a  U.S. 
Navy  warehouse  in  California.  They  are 
made  of  bronze  and  are  melted  for  their 
metal  content.  Most  metal  will  go  to  pro- 
duce the  sprinkler  heads,  which  accounts 
for  70  percent  of  the  company's  business. 
Some,  however,  will  go  for  paperweights. 
Steinmann  asked  his  pattern-maker  to  de- 
velop a  small  plowshare  mold,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  "Swords  into  Plowshares"  molds  will 
be  sold. — The  Marketplace 
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Storm  victims  can't  find 
help  to  repair  homes 

Detroit,  Mich.  (MDS)— Mennonite 
Disaster  Service  (MDS)  in  Detroit  is 
trying  to  help  storm  victims,  but  the 
agency's  work  is  hampered  by  a  lack 
of  volunteers.  MDS  has  been  working 
in  Detroit  ever  since  storms  ravaged 
many  of  the  city's  economically  im- 
poverished neighborhoods  on  July  2. 

During  the  weeks  following  the  dis- 
aster, MDS  averaged  between  20  and 
50  volunteers  per  week,  according  to 
Virgil  Kauffman,  MDS  Detroit  project 
director.  By  the  end  of  September, 
MDS  was  relying  on  a  handful  of 
long-term  volunteers. 

Limited  options.  Now,  with  so 
few  MDS  volunteers  available,  Kauff- 
man has  to  make  tough  decisions. 
Should  MDS  volunteers  be  putting 
tarps  on  roofs — which  takes  just  half 
a  day — or  devote  more  time  to  per- 
manently repairing  a  few  roofs? 

Shortly  after  the  storm,  MDS 
workers  worked  on  a  new  house  roof 
for  Norma  Williams,  a  senior  citizen 
who  lives  in  storm-damaged  south 
Detroit.  But  since  then,  she  has  not 
found  help  to  finish  repairs.  "If  it  was 
not  for  [MDS],  I  would  still  be  sitting 
in  an  open  house,"  she  says.  As  proof 
that  help  is  slow  in  coming,  she  points 
to  her  two-car  garage,  now  in  a  pile  in 
her  backyard,  awaiting  removal  by 
city  officials. 

The  extent  of  storm  damage  is  still 
being  discovered.  Following  the  storm, 
officials  from  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Association  (FEMA)  re- 
ported receiving  11,000  applications 
for  assistance.  According  to  FEMA,  the 
application  deadline  has  been  extend- 
ed twice,  raising  the  number  of  appli- 
cations to  nearly  19,000. 

Many  city  and  relief  officials  sus- 
pect the  number  of  people  needing  as- 
sistance is  actually  greater  than 
FEMA  applications  suggest — many 
residents  simply  don't  know  what  as- 
sistance is  available  or  how  to  get  it. 

Elderly  in  need.  Acording  to  the 
mayor's  senior  citizen  and  homeless 
program,  many  storm  victims  are  se- 
nior citizens  who  are  "frail  and  lack- 
ing the  capacity"  to  make  the  phone 
calls  and  fill  out  forms  for  getting  as- 
sistance. Therefore,  part  of  Kauff- 
man's  job  involves  identifying  individ- 
uals who  have  not  sought  assistance 
and  encouraging  them  to  do  so. 

Kauffman  dreams  of  what  could  be 
done  if  MDS  had  40  volunteers  with 
experience  in  construction.  He  says 
he  would  form  several  repair  crews  to 
fan  across  Detroit,  helping  residents 
prepare  to  face  the  brunt  of  winter. 

— Delphine  R.  Martin 


ITEMS  &  COMMENTS 


Violence  is  not  child's  play 

Christian  Peacemaker  Teams  (CPT) 
has  asked  Toys  'R'  Us  to  choose  not  to 
sell  violent  toys.  Toys  'R'  Us,  a  company 
that  controls  30  percent  of  the  toy  mar- 
ket, said,  "Toys  'R'  Us  can  sell  or  not 
sell  whatever  it  chooses." 

"Toys  'R'  Us  stores  do  not  simply  re- 
flect our  children's  interest,  they 
shape  it,  and  they  can  indeed  choose 
to  not  sell  toys  that  teach  violence," 
says  Janice  Long,  CPT  Nonviolent 
Toys  coordinator.  "Congregations, 
peace  centers,  elementary  schools, 
and  concerned  parents  and  individu- 
als across  the  country  can  help  spread 
the  message  that  violence  is  not 
child's  play." 

— Christian  Peacemaker  Teams 

Super  Bowl  effort  provides 
bowls  of  soup  to  the  hungry 

An  ecumenical  effort  that  included 
some  5,400  churches  in  the  U.S.  raised 
more  than  $1  million  on  Super  Bowl 
Sunday  last  year. 

In  1990,  Brad  Smith,  pastor  at 
Spring  Valley  Presbyterian  Church, 
Columbia,  S.C.,  said,  "As  we  enjoy  the 
Super  Bowl,  let's  be  mindful  of  those 
who  don't  even  have  a  bowl  of  soup  to 
eat."  The  youth  group  of  his  church 
soon  collected  one  dollar  from  each 
church  member  who  watched  the  game. 
Youth  groups  from  other  local  churches 
did  the  same,  and  the  money  was  sent 
to  a  soup  kitchen. 

During  the  past  seven  years,  more 
churches  have  gotten  involved  in  the 
"Souper  Bowl."  Four  years  ago,  the 
project  got  national  attention,  and 
since  its  inception,  $2.8  million  has 
been  raised  for  food  banks,  soup 
kitchens,  and  Habitat  for  Humanity. 

— Salt  of  the  Earth 

Church  protests  New  York 
police  attack  on  immigrant 

A  Disciples  of  Christ  church  leader 
has  denounced  the  beating  and  rape  of 
a  Haitian-American  immigrant  church 
member  by  New  York  City  police. 
Abner  Louima  was  hospitalized  after 
the  Brooklyn  beating  last  August. 

The  president  of  the  Disciples  of 
Christ  Ray  Hamm  says,  "As  Christians 
and  as  citizens,  I  believe  we  must  stand 
for  zero  tolerance  of  police  abuse  and 
for  renewed  commitment  to  public 
accountability  of  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers and  their  agencies."  Louima  is  a 
member  of  the  Christian  Church  (Disci- 


ples of  Christ)  at  Evangelical  Crusade  / 
Fishers  of  Men  Church  in  Brooklyn. 

Christian  Peacemaker  Teams  (CPT) 
have  highlighted  the  police  cover-up  of 
the  incident.  As  many  as  28  doctors, 
bureaucrats,  medical  technicians, 
anesthesiologists,  and  nurses  did  not 
report  the  torture  of  Louima  to  authori- 
ties or  the  press.  According  to  CPT, 
only  when  two  nurses  contacted  the 
Louima  family,  police,  and  finally  the 
press  did  the  story  become  known. 

Hamm  said  that  the  church's  recent 
"Resolution  on  Police  Accountability," 
passed  in  July  by  some  8,400  partici- 
pants representing  4,000  congrega- 
tions, comes  at  an  apt  time.  The  reso- 
lution acknowledges  the  real  contribu- 
tion made  by  many  police  officers  to 
their  communities,  but  it  also  acknowl- 
edges the  reality  that  some  police 
abuse  citizens. 

— Christian  Peacemaker  Teams 

Hymns  to  work  by: 

one  of  the  gems  of  journalism 

As  administrative  coordinator  for  the 
Faith  &  Values  section  of  the  Min- 
neapolis Star-Tribune,  Karen  Gail 
Jostad  spends  two  or  three  hours  daily 
reading  some  400  church  bulletins  that 
arrive  on  her  desk  every  week. 

Religious  news  can  get  heavy,  dull, 
or  too  ethereal,  she  says,  but  the  gems 
in  church  bulletins  "give  me  an  extra 
start  on  a  tough  day." 

Recently,  the  Star  Tribune  published 
some  hymns  plucked  from  the  bulletins 
and  matched  the  hymns  to  a  profession 
or  walk  of  life.  It  was  like  giving  a  theme 
song  to  a  particular  job,  Jostad  says. 
And  the  newspaper's  readers  loved  it. 

When  features  writer  Martha 
Sawyer  Allen  asked  readers  to  offer 
their  own  names  of  hymns  appropriate 
for  various  aspects  of  life,  they  did  not 
hesitate.  Dozens  responded  and  the 
Star  Tribune  published  some  of  their 
entries.  They  included:  civil  engineer — 
When  I  Survey  the  Wondrous  Cross; 
fisherman — Shall  We  Gather  at  the 
River;  speech  therapist — He  Never  Said 
a  Mumbling  Word;  mountain  climber — 
The  Rock  That  Is  Higher  Than  I;  chiro- 
practor— Awake  My  Soul,  Stretch  Every 
Nerve;  emergency  medical  technician — 
Revive  Us  Again;  philosopher — /  Am 
Thinking  Today;  barber — A  Parting 
Hymn  We  Sing;  mathematician — 
10,000  Times  10,000;  and  obstetrician- 
He  Is  Able  to  Deliver  Thee. 

— Ecumenical  News  International 
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MCC  workers  begin  service  domestically  and  abroad. 

Akron,  Pa.  (MCC) — Twenty-seven  people  affiliated  with  Gen- 
eral Conference  Mennonite  Church  and  Mennonite  Church 
congregations  have  begun  terms  of  service  with  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  Front  row,  (left  to  right):  Rebecca  Burk- 
holder,  Caleb,  Blaine  Derstine,  and  Elizabeth,  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  Bangladesh;  Julia  Wagler,  Archbold,  Ohio,  to  Tyre, 
Lebanon;  Yvonne  Peifer  (with  son  Zachary)  Akron,  Pa.,  to 
Akron;  John  and  Jennifer  Murch,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  to 
Nicaragua;  Mark  Troyer,  Defiance,  Ohio,  to  San  Pedro  Sula, 
Honduras;  and  Bill  Scott,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  to  Kidron,  Ohio. 

Middle  row:  Byron  Peachey;  Deanna  Durham  and  Dylan, 
Wahington,  D.C.,  to  El  Salvador;  Tracyee  Streimer;  Lori 


Smith,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  to  Winnipeg;  Kim  Thiessen,  Calgary, 
Alta.,  to  Calgary;  Melita  Penner,  Saskatoon,  Sask.,  to  Saska- 
toon; Mary  Froese,  Winkler,  Man.,  to  Winkler;  Katharina 
Neufeld,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  to  Croatia;  and  Helen  Myron, 
Kykotsmovi,  Ariz.,  to  Bacavi,  Ariz. 

Back  row:  Mary  Martin,  Akron,  Pa.,  to  Ephrata,  Pa.;  Glen 
Cordel;  Dan  and  Evanna  Hess,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  to  North  Os- 
setia,  Russia;  Nick  Acosta,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  to  Harrison- 
burg; Jeffrey  Yoder,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  to  Irian  Jaya,  Indonesia; 
Hulene  Montgomery  and  Michael  Graham,  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  to  Burkina  Faso;  Ernest  Froese,  Winkler,  Man.,  to 
Winkler;  Keith  Yoder,  Greenwood,  Del.,  to  Brazil;  and  Ger- 
hard Neufeld,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  to  Croatia. 


Students  explore  ministry. 

Eighteen  students  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  University  (EMU), 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  and  Goshen 
(Ind.)  College,  were  immersed 
in  Mennonite  Church 
congregational  culture  last 
summer  through  Ministry  In- 
quiry Programs.  Four  students 
from  EMU  and  14  from  Goshen 
participated  in  the  program, 
which  offers  the  opportunity  for 
students  to  be  involved  in  many 
aspects  of  a  minister's  life  and 
work.  Students  are  often  asked 
to  help  in  visitations;  worship 
planning  and  leading;  partici- 
pation in  boards  and  commit- 
tees; teaching  classes  or  leading 
groups;  reading  and  reflection; 
and  preaching. 

Unusual  items  may  help  to 
ban  landmines.  Mennonite 
Central  Committee's  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  office,  one  of  the 
many  organizations  that  are 
working  together  to  ban  an- 
tipersonnel landmines,  is  ad- 
vocating for  creative  action  on 
the  part  of  sympathizers. 


Sending  a  pair  of  children's 
shoes  or  a  doll  with  broken 
limbs  with  a  letter  to  President 
Clinton  helps  represent  those 
affected  by  landmines,  many  of 
which  are  children.  Mary 
Wareham,  director  of  the  U.S. 
Campaign  to  Ban  Landmines, 
says  that  "unusual  items  get  a 
better  response  from  the  White 
House  than  a  letter  alone." 

1  Ohio  Conference  withdraws 
minister's  credentials. 

David  Lantz,  former  pastor  of 
Sharon  Mennonite  Church, 
Plain  City,  Ohio,  has  had  his 
credentials  withdrawn  by  the 
Ohio  Conference  of  the  Menno- 
nite Church.  Lantz's  creden- 
tials were  under  suspension 
since  June  1996  for  allegations 
of  financial  misconduct. 

1  Correction.  In  the  item  about 
Luis  Gabriel  Caldas  Leon  in 
the  Oct.  14  Gospel  Herald, 
page  12,  Leon's  attorney  was 
incorrectly  identified  as  Ricar- 
do  Esquivia.  Leon  was  rep- 
resented by  Ricardo  Pinzon, 


the  director  of  the  Collective 
for  Conscientious  Objectors. 

•  New  appointments: 

Lisa  Good,  human  resources  co- 
ordinator, Discipleship  Min- 
istries at  Eastern  Mennonite 
Missions,  Salunga,  Pa. 


Isaac  Quartey,  secretary  of  the 
Ghana  Mennonite  Church, 
Accra.  Ghana. 

Mark  A.  Regier,  research  and 
advocacy  coordinator  for  Men- 
nonite Mutual  Aid's  socially 
responsible  investing  pro- 
gram, Elkhart,  Ind. 


Take  a  seminary  course 
at  your  home  computer! 

January  5  -  April  17,  1998 

'New  Testament:  Text  in  Context 
*The  Church  in  Mission 

Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary 
1-800-710-7871 

e-mail  yoderda@emu.edu 
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•  Pastor  transitions: 

John  Bender  has  been  appointed 
overseer  for  the  Durham 
(N.C.)  Mennonite  Church. 

Don  Brenneman  has  been  named 
overseer  for  the  Raleigh  (N.C.) 
Mennonite  Church. 

Michael  Carter  was  licensed  at 
Cornerstone  Mennonite 
Church,  Richmond,  Va.,  on 
Sept.  14. 

Ivan  Friesen  has  been  appointed 
overseer  for  the  Greenboro 
(N.C.)  Mennonite  Church. 

Paul  Godshall  has  begun  as 
overseer  for  the  Fellowship  of 
Christ  Mennonite  Church, 
Rocky  Mount,  N.C. 

Dawn  Yoder  Harms  was  in- 
stalled as  pastor  at  Akron 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  on 
Sept.  21. 

Paul  Kratz  concluded  a  pastoral 
assignment  at  Mt.  Clinton 
Mennonite  Church,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  on  Aug.  31. 

Sam  Scaggs  was  appointed  se- 
nior associate  pastor  for  Cor- 
nerstone Mennonite  Church's 
North  Cluster  on  Oct.  1. 

Calvin  Yoder  was  installed  as 
senior  pastor  at  Forest  Hills 
Mennonite  Church,  Leola, 
Pa.,  on  Oct.  19. 

•  Coming  events: 

Mennonite  Disaster  Service  Re- 
gion III  meeting,  Hutchinson, 
Kan.,  Nov.  7-8.  Contact:  717 
859-2210. 

Northeast  Ohio  MEDA  Chapter 
meeting,  Kidron,  Ohio,  Nov. 
15.  Calvin  Redekop,  writer 
and  sociologist  will  speak  at 
the  6:30  p.m.  banquet.  Con- 
tact: 330  857-5831. 

•  Job  openings: 

Elementary  school  principal, 
Penn  View  Christian  School, 
Souderton,  Pa.  Teaching  expe- 
rience and  an  advanced  de- 
gree are  required.  Reading 
specialty  preferred.  Contact: 
215  723-1196. 

Administrative  assistant  /  re- 
ceptionist, Friendship  Com- 
munity, Lititz,  Pa.  Full-time 
position  requires  high  school 
degree.  Secretarial  education 
and  experience  with  word  pro- 
cessing preferred.  Contact: 
717  656-2466. 

Home  services  coordinator, 
Friendship  Community,  Lit- 
itz, Pa.  Part-time  position  in- 
volves overseeing  family  liv- 
ing and  supervised  apartment 
programs.  College  degree  and 
two  years  of  experience  work- 
ing with  people  with  develop- 
mental disabilities  are  re- 
quired. Position  could  lead  to 
full-time  employment.  Con- 
tact: 717  656-2466. 

Center  fellow,  Young  Study  Cen- 
ter for  the  Study  of  Ana- 
baptist and  Pietist  Groups, 


Elizabethtown  (Pa.)  College. 
Applications,  for  the  fellow- 
ship are  invited  for  fall  1998, 
spring  1999,  and  summer 
1999.  Contact:  717  361-1470. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


East  Bend,  Fisher,  111.:  Jack 

Welborn. 
Glennon  Heights,  Lakewood, 

Colo.:  Stephan  Bontrager. 
Hudson  Lake,  New  Carlisle, 

Ind.:  Janice  Collins. 
Orrville,  Ohio:  Zachary  David 

Martin. 

North  Leo,  Leo,  Ind.:  Char 
Seiler.  Breagan  Eicher,  Tyler 
Witmer,  Paul  Payne,  and  Pam 
Payne. 

Salem,  Tofield,  Alta.:  Tim 

Knudson. 

Salem,  Shickley,  Neb.:  Kelsey 
Erb,  Erin  Lichti,  Rachel 
Hochstetler,  Cara  Schweitzer, 
and  Jaron  Schweitzer. 

South  Union,  West  Liberty, 
Ohio:  Laura  Kauffman  and 
Beulah  Nogle. 

Southside  Fellowship,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.:  Daniel  D. 
Rodgers. 

Walsenburg,  Colo.:  Cecil  and 
Naomi  Heckman,  Sam 
Hughes,  Karland  Leatha  Sar- 
lund,  and  Marge  Holman. 

West  Union,  Parnell,  Iowa: 
Blane  Thompson  and  Laurie 
Thompson. 


BIRTHS 


Brenneman,  Paulette  West 
and  Dwight,  New  Hamburg, 
Ont.,  Shea  (first  child),  Sept. 
4. 

Cotterman,  Mandy  Cooper  and 
Stephen,  Degraff,  Ohio,  Con- 
nor Stephen  (second  child), 
Sept.  10. 

Deavers,  Michell  Whitmer  and 
Mark,  Valparaiso,  Ind.. 
Zachary  David  (second  child), 
Sept.  29. 

Harris,  Julia  Lapp  and  Doug, 
Richmond,  Va.,  Lucas  Ryan 
(first  child),  Sept.  24. 

Jemison,  Doreen  Seitz  and  Dave, 
New  Providence,  Pa.,  Lucas 
Curt  (third  child),  Sept.  5. 

Land  is,  Debra  Landis  and  Jef- 
frey, Lititz,  Pa.,  Jeremy  Keith 
(third  child),  Sept.  29. 

Leake,  Judi  Showalter  and 
Daniel,  Weyers  Cave,  Va., 
Logan  Tyler  (second  child). 
Sept.  25. 

Litwiller,  Lisa  Johnson  and 
Kevin,  Hopedale,  111.. 
Cameron  Lee  (third  child), 
Sept.  18. 

Martin,  Marlene  Fisher  and 
Rick,  Newark,  Del.,  (twins) 
Drew  Alexander  and  Dylan 


Matthew  (first  and  second 

children),  Sept.  24. 
Mason,  DeAnn  Neuenschwan- 

der  and  Brasos,  Orrville, 

Ohio,  Spencer  Roman  (first 

child),  Sept.  16. 
Mast,    Lynette    Good  and 

Christopher,  Harrisonburg, 

Va.,  Sylvia  Grace  (second 

child),  Sept.  24. 
Moyer,  Chari  Landes  and 

Chris,  Telford,  Pa.,  Logan 

Dane  (first  child),  Oct.  10. 
Nafziger,  Sheila  Swartzentru- 

ber  and  Mark,  Hopedale,  111., 

Morgan  Justine  (third  child), 

July  7. 

Nisly,  Lynette  Mellinger  and 
Keith,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Josiah 
Kurt  (second  child),  Sept.  22. 

Rohrer,  June  Lehman  and  Jay, 
Mount  Joy,  Pa.,  Jacob  Glenn 
(second  child),  Aug.  28. 

Schlabach,  Sheryl  Widmer  and 
Jeff,  Kalona,  Iowa.  Reid 
Daniel  (third  child),  May  28. 

Smith,  Stephanie  Mann  and 
Allen,  Newmarket.  Ont., 
Alexa  Haley  (third  child), 
Sept.  11. 

Swartley,  Emily  Hertzler  and 
Kenton,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa, 
Elizabeth  Jane  (fourth  child), 
Sept.  26. 


MARRIAGES 


Borkholder-Hostetler:  Philip 
L.  Borkholder,  Centreville, 
Mich.  (Church  of  the 
Brethren),  and  Carolsue 
Hostetler,  Vicksburg,  Mich. 
(Metamora),  Sept.  20,  by  Car- 
men and  Luke  Schrock-Hurst. 

Boshar  t-Nof  ziger:  Travis 
Boshart,  Tangent,  Ore. 
(Lebanon),  and  Ginae  Nof- 
ziger,  Albany,  Ore.,  Aug.  30, 
by  Brent  Kauffman. 

Franz-Weibe:  John  Franz, 
Lakewood,  Colo.  (Glennon 
Heights),  and  Margo  Weibe, 
Lakewood,  Colo.  (Glennon 
Heights),  Aug.  2,  by  Heidi 
Wiebe. 

Lutts-Miller:  Krissey  Lutts, 
Wauseon,  Ohio  (North  Clin- 
ton), and  Keith  Miller, 
Wauseon,  Ohio  (North  Clin- 
ton), Sept.  23. 

Miller-Miller:  Lisa  R.  Miller, 
Goshen,  Ind.  (Shore),  and 
Ryan  L.  Miller,  Goshen,  Ind. 
(Southside  Fellowship).  Sept. 
13,  by  Lloyd  L.  Miller. 

Miller-Yutzy:  Karlton  Miller, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  (Zion  Hill), 
and  Carol  Yutzy.  Harrison- 
burg, Va.  (Harrisonburg), 
Aug.  9,  by  Joe  Bontrager  and 
Wayne  Yoder. 

Osborn-Richmann:  Jeannette 
Osborn.  Canton,  Ohio  (Church 
of  the  Resurrection),  and 
Philip  Richmann,  Canton, 
Ohio  (Dayspring  Christian 


Fellowship),  Sept.  12,  by 
Chuck  Schumacher. 
Wadsworth-Yoder:  Scott 
Wadsworth,  Gunnison,  Colo., 
and  Debra  Yoder,  Gunnison, 
Colo.  (Glennon  Heights),  Aug. 
30,  by  Mark  Miller. 


DEATHS 


Baker,  Robert  L,  87,  Albany, 
Ore.  Born:  Dec.  27,  1909, 
Nampa,  Idaho,  to  Arthur  and 
Retta  Yant  Baker.  Died:  Aug. 
27,  1997,  Albany,  Ore.,  of  can- 
cer. Survivors — wife:  Valera 
Burck  Baker;  children:  Mari- 
lyn Leppke,  Sharon  Swartzen- 
druber,  Roberta  Christner, 
Michael;  sisters:  Susan 
Nofziger,  Shirley  Norton; 
stepbrother:  Wilbur  Kennel;  5 
granchildren,  2  great-grand- 
children. Funeral:  Aug.  29, 
Lebanon  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Brent  Kauffman  and  Louie 
Lehman.  Burial:  Twin  Oaks 
Memorial  Gardens. 

Brunk,  Franklin  Rene,  48. 
Born:  Apr.  24,  1949,  River- 
dale,  Md.,  to  Frank  and  Bea- 
trice Hartman  Brunk.  Died: 
Sept.  20,  1997,  Mt.  Angel, 
Ore.  Survivors — sisters:  Susie 
Swartley,  Jeannette  Gin- 
gerich.  Funeral  and  burial: 
Sept.  21,  Zion  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Richard  Begier. 

Damdouanthavong,  Meu,  69, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  Born:  Feb. 
5,  1928,  Laos.  Died:  Sept.  24, 
1997,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Sisavath  Dam- 
douanthavong; son:  Vandy 
Phonevieng;  sister:  Pane;  4 
grandchildren,  one  great- 
grandchild. Funeral:  Sept.  27, 
Harrisonburg  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Mark  Keller  and 
Kathy  Hochstedler.  Burial: 
Weavers  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Davidhizar,  Imogene  Fay,  67, 
Wakarusa,  Ind.  Born:  Oct.  7, 
1929.  Elkhart  County,  Ind.,  to 
Otis  and  Mary  Davidhizar. 
Died:  Sept.  10,  1997, 
Wakarusa,  Ind.,  of  cancer. 
Survivors — brother  and  sis- 
ters: James,  Eleanor  Shoup, 
Nancy  Parcell.  Funeral:  Sept. 
9,  Holdeman  Mennonite 
Church,  by  David  Heusink- 
veld,  Vernard  Guengerich. 
and  Russell  Krabill.  Burial: 
Olive  Cemetery. 

Dekker,  Sandra  E.  Miller 
Mentor,  61,  Villa  Park,  111. 
Born:  Nov.  20,  1935,  Otsego, 
Mich.,  to  Henry  and  Gladys 
Miller;  adopted  by  Johannes 
Iversen.  Died:  Sept.  25,  1997, 
of  ovarian  cancer.  Survivors — 
husband:  Launcelot  G. 
Dekker;  children:  Kenneth, 
Michael,  Catherine,  Christi- 
na; stepchildren:  David.  Mar- 
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cia;  brother:  Jerry  Lee 
Iversen;  12  grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Thomas  W. 
Mentor  (first  husband).  Fu- 
neral: Lombard  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Robert  and  Mar- 
gareth  Smith.  Burial:  White 
Pigeon  Cemetery. 

Hostetler,  Grace  Nusbaum, 
97,  Goshen,  Ind.  Born:  Oct. 
23,  1899,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  to 
Amos  and  Anna  Sunthimer 
Nusbaum.  Died:  Sept.  4,  1997, 
Goshen,  Ind.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: Delvin,  Phillis  Leasure, 
Jerry;  9  grandchildren,  8 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Earl  Hostetler 
(husband)  and  Don  (son).  Con- 
gregational membership: 
First  Mennonite  Church.  Fu- 
neral: Sept.  6,  Miller  Funeral 
Home,  by  Linford  Martin  and 
Jeff  Kauffman.  Burial:  Forest 
Grove  Cemetery. 

Huber,  Anna  Mae  Erb,  101, 
East  Petersburg,  Pa.  Born: 
July  17,  1896,  East  Hempfield 
Twp.,  Pa.,  to  Abraham  and 
Anna  G.  Herr  Erb.  Died:  Sept. 
18,  1997,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Sur- 
vivors— daughter:  Anna  Mae 
Lapp;  foster  daughter:  Betty 
E.  Kreider;  sister:  Mabel  Noli; 
8  grandchildren,  6  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Landis  L.  Huber.  Funeral 
and  burial:  Sept.  22,  East  Pe- 
tersburg Mennonite  Church, 
by  Karl  Steffy,  Don  Augsbur- 
ger,  and  John  Shenk. 

Kauffman,  D.  Leon,  84,  Ox- 
ford, Pa.  Born:  Mar.  9,  1913, 
Gap,  Pa.,  to  David  and  Fannie 
Denlinger  Kauffman.  Died: 
Aug.  6,  1997,  Oxford,  Pa.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Rhoda  D. 
Hamm,  Janet  E.  Robinson, 
Dorothy  E.;  brothers  and  sis- 
ter: Albert,  Howard,  Ellen 
Higgins;  8  grandchildren,  9 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Mary  Anna  Kauff- 
man Kauffman  (wife)  and 
David  C.  (son).  Funeral:  Mar. 
9,  Maple  Grove  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Herman  N.  Glick 
and  Enno  E.  Jurisson.  Burial: 
Millwood  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Koch,  Irene  Miriam  Roth,  83, 
New  Hamburg,  Ont.  Born: 
Jan.  23,  1914,  Wilmot  Twp., 
Ont.,  to  Simeon  and  Celina 
Cressman  Shantz.  Died:  Sept. 
9,  1997,  New  Hamburg,  Ont. 
Survivors — husband:  Orton 
Koch;  children:  Doreen  Hous- 
ton, Enid  Slabaugh,  Lloyd, 
Phyllis  Bishop,  Rhoda  Gin- 
gerich;  sisters:  Mary,  Edna, 
Feme,  Audrey;  14  grandchil- 
dren. Funeral  and  burial: 
Sept.  13,  Wilmot  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Glyn  Jones. 

Mayes,  Charles  R.  Sr.,  76, 
Hagerstown,  Md.  Born:  Nov. 
8,  1920,  Shenandoah,  Va.,  to 


Samuel  A.  and  Etta  Vott 
Mayes.  Died:  Sept.  28,  1997, 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  of  a  heart 
attack.  Survivors — children: 
Betsy  Niswander,  Charles  Jr., 
Samuel  A.  II;  brother:  Ken- 
neth; 12  grandchildren,  17 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Mabel  C.  Shaffer 
Mayes  (wife).  Congregational 
membership:  Cedar  Grove 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral: 
Oct.  1,  Minnich  Funeral 
Home,  by  Nelson  L.  Martin. 
Burial:  Rest  Haven  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Mary  Katherine  Bon- 
treger,  67,  Goshen,  Ind. 
Born:  Oct.  23,  1929,  Middle- 
bury,  Ind.,  to  Levi  and  Fannie 
Kaufman  Bontreger.  Died: 
Sept.  8,  1997,  Goshen,  Ind.,  of 
cancer.  Survivors — daughters: 
Gloria  Holub,  LuAnn  Baker; 
brothers  and  sister:  Harold 
and  Thomas  Bontreger,  Eliza- 
beth Ann  Bahr;  5  grandchil- 
dren. Predeceased  by:  Dennis 
J.  Miller  (husband).  Congre- 
gational membership:  Sun- 
nyslope  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral:  Sept.  11,  First  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Linford 
Martin.  Burial:  Grace  Lawn 
Cemetery. 

Nauman,  Katherine  Frances 
Shank,  78,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
Born:  Mar.  26,  1919,  Broad- 
way, Va.,  to  Samuel  A.  and 
Kitty  G.  Shank.  Died:  Sept. 
24,  1997,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
of  a  stroke.  Survivors — hus- 
band: Enos  Nauman;  chil- 
dren: Judi,  Gerald;  brothers 
and  sister:  Joseph  and  Stuart 
Shank,  Lois  Hertzler.  Memo- 
rial service:  Sept.  27,  Har- 
risonburg Mennonite  Church, 
by  Beryl  Jantzi  and  Sam 
Janzen.  Burial:  Lindale  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Schlegel,  Emma  Ruby,  85, 
Ailsa  Craig,  Ont.  Born:  May  9, 
1913,  East  Zorra,  Ont.  Died: 
Sept.  19,  1997,  Ailsa  Craig, 
Ont.  Survivors — children: 
Marilyn  Gingerich,  Ron,  Jan 
Mueller,  Ernie;  brothers:  Ben 
and  Orlando  Ruby;  15  grand- 
children, 8  great-grandchil- 
dren. Predeceased  by:  Wilfred 
Schlegel  (husband)  and 
Wayne  (son).  Memorial  ser- 
vice and  burial:  Sept.  23, 
Nairn  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Ephriam  Gingerich. 

Short,  Melvin,  85,  Archbold, 
Ohio.  Born:  Nov.  21,  1911, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  to  Menno  and 
Katie  Lugbill  Short.  Died: 
Sept.  25,  1997,  Wauseon, 
Ohio.  Survivors — daughter: 
Sharon.  Predeceased  by:  Mary 
Alice  Mull  Short  (wife).  Fu- 
neral: Sept.  28,  Central  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Wayne  Pip- 
kin, Dale  Wyse,  and  Charles 
Gautsche.  Burial:  Pettisville 
Cemetery. 


Shoup,  Orin  Clark,  77,  Dal- 
ton,  Ohio.  Born:  Oct.  26, 
1919,  Mount  Eaton,  Ohio,  to 
William  Frank  and  Katie 
Baumgartner  Shoup.  Died: 
Sept.  17,  1997,  Dalton,  Ohio, 
of  injuries  from  a  farm  trac- 
tor accident.  Survivors — 
wife:  Marie  B.  Stuter  Shoup; 
children:  Olin,  Fayetta 
George,  Ernest,  David, 
Duane,  Donald,  Carol  Curie, 
Darrel,  Twila  Lehman; 
brothers:  Melvin,  Clayton, 
Lloyd;  20  grandchildren,  2 
great-grandchildren.  Funeral 
and  burial:  Sept.  20,  Martins 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Randy 
Murray. 

Steiner,  Donald  Lynn,  31, 
Goshen,  Ind.  Born:  Sept.  30, 
1965,  Goshen,  Ind.,  to  Elno 
and  Mabel  Smeltzer  Steiner. 
Died:  Sept.  20,  1997,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  of  injuries  from  a  train 
wreck.  Survivors — brother 
and  sisters:  Charles,  Carol 
Scheerer,  Gloria  Hood.  Funer- 
al: Sept.  23,  Berkey  Avenue 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Carl 
Smeltzer,  Walter  Smeltzer, 
and  Irvin  Nussbaum  (uncles). 
Burial:  Olive  Cemetery. 


Troyer,  Orpha  Mae  McAfee, 

96,  Creston,  Ohio.  Born:  Jan. 
17,  1901 ,  Wayne  County, 
Ohio,  to  Samuel  and  Ellen 
McAfee.  Died:  July  29,  L997, 
Dalton,  Ohio.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: Don,  Mae  Yoder,  Evelyn 
Gingerich,  Pauline  Yutzy;  13 
grandchildren,  20  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Henry  Troyer  (husband), 
Judy  Wade  (daughter),  and 
Lester  (son).  Congregational 
membership:  Wooster  Menno- 
nite Church.  Funeral:  Aug.  2, 
Custer  Funeral  Home,  by 
Sanford  Oyer.  Burial:  Wooster 
Cemetery. 
Zendt,  Anna  M.,  86,  Mif- 
flintown,  Pa.  Born:  Jan.  15, 
1911,  Juniata  County,  Pa.,  to 
Henry  and  Katie  Musser 
Wert.  Died:  Aug.  10.  1997, 
Mifflintown,  Pa.  Survivors — 
husband:  John  H.  Zendt;  chil- 
dren: J.  Allen,  Mervin  R.,  John 
H.  Jr.,  Glenn  W.,  Ethel  M. 
Latta;  brothers:  Boyd  M., 
Jacob  M.,  Earl  M.;  11  grand- 
children, 3  great-grandchil- 
dren. Funeral  and  burial:  Aug. 
14,  Lost  Creek  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Gary  L.  Krabill. 
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December  28,  1997  to  January  1,  1998  in  Atlanta,  GA 

An  international  young  adult  mission  &  evangelism  conference 


Join  hundreds  of  young  adults  for 
a  life-changing  week  of 

WORSHIP 
TEACHING 
&  WITNESS! 


EVANGEL  97 


Spread  the  word  among  young  adults 

For  more  information,  contad  Jeremy  Leoman  or  Karen  Groff  at  Global  Disciples: 
Phone  (717)  872-7404,  Fax:  (717)  872-6064,  E-mail:  GlobalD@compuserve.com 

Check  out  our  website  at  www.GlobalD.org 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


Ocean  of  constancy,  tides  of  change 


Sara  Wenger 
Shenk  is  one  of 
the  Gospel 
Herald  edi- 
torial consul- 
tants who  will 
be  writing  edi- 
torials during 
the  last  months 
before  the 
Gospel  Herald 
is  merged  with 
The  Mennonite. 


How  is  our  faith  community  doing  as  we 
wrestle  with  the  issue  that  so  painfully  divides 
us  right  now — that  of  sexuality  and  the  param- 
eters in  which  it  may  appropriately  be  ex- 
pressed? The  tension  between  those  who  long 
for  continuity  with  what  is  known  and  those 
who  feel  drawn  to  discern  new  answers  is  very 
much  with  us,  as  it  has  been  in  every  genera- 
tion. The  ocean  provides  a  metaphor  for  me  as  I 
reflect  on  this  ever  present  tension  between 
continuity  and  change. 

Our  family  makes  several  treks  to  the  ocean 
in  a  year.  My  father,  who  grew  up  near  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  taught  his  children  to  love  the 
ocean  and  to  ride  its  playful  breakers  as  they 
surge  toward  the  sandy  shore.  Now  we  take  our 
children.  We  have  learned  over  years  of  ocean- 
going that  every  day  at  the  ocean  is  a  new  ex- 
perience. The  ocean's  moods  shift  with  the 
weather  and  the  tides,  so  one  is  continually 
confronted  with  change.  Every  day  there  are 
different  wave  patterns,  surprise  appearances 
of  wildlife,  and  a  fluctuating  tapestry  of  sky.  In 
its  most  profound  character,  however,  the  ocean 
is  always  the  same — an  awe-inspiring  sweep  of 
water,  unfathomable  in  depth,  constantly 
breaking  against  the  shore. 

Walter  Brueggemann  in  his  book,  The  Cre- 
ative Word,  looks  at  how  the  Israelites  dealt 
with  the  difficult  tension  between  continuity 
and  change  as  they  discerned  what  Scriptures 
to  make  authoritative  for  their  life  together. 
The  Scriptures  they  made  canonical  include 
dynamics  they  found  important  for  thriving  as 
a  community. 

Three  voices  emerge  from  within  their  canon: 
the  Torah,  the  prophets,  and  the  wisdom 
writings.  The  Torah  provided  the  foundation  for 
consensus  in  the  community,  offering  certitude 
and  definition  for  the  community.  It  was 
Israel's  yearning  that  its  children  not  grow  up 
in  chaos.  The  prophets  raised  questions  that 
challenged  or  criticized  the  old  consensus  for 
the  sake  of  a  new  word  from  the  Lord.  As  they 
challenged  the  consensus,  they  often  used  the 
Torah  itself  to  remind  the  community  that  God 
had  promised  more  than  had  been  given.  The 
wisdom  writers  were  in  touch  with  a  mystery 
that  couldn't  be  too  closely  shepherded,  a  not- 


knowing,  a  waiting  to  know.  They  also  kept  the 
old  answers  under  review  in  light  of  new  ex- 
periences. They  believed  that,  rightly  under- 
stood, new  experiences  would  not  subvert  the 
Torah  but  would  "enhance  it  and  give  it  vitality 
for  fresh  coping." 

Brueggemann  suggests  that  our  community 
discernment  and  education  go  awry  when  we 
fail  to  hold  these  three  normative  modes  of 
God's  self-disclosure  in  balance  and  in  tension. 
Every  community  includes  those  who  prefer  the 
Torah's  certitude,  the  disruption  of  the  prophet's 
word,  or  the  counsel  of  the  wise.  There  are  those 
who  are  prone  to  emphasize  one  part  of  the 
canon  to  the  relative  neglect  of  the  others.  To 
avoid  the  hazards  of  rigid  fossilization  on  the 
one  hand  and  deep  relativizing  on  the  other,  we 
must  maintain  a  healthy  balance  and  tension 
among  all  three  perspectives. 

So  how  do  we  balance  these  perspectives 
around  the  question  of  the  parameters  in 
which  persons  express  their  sexuality? 
What  is  the  Torah  saying?  The  prophets?  Those 
who  are  wise? 

We  yearn  to  give  our  children,  as  did  the 
Israelites,  confidence  about  what  is  essential 
for  a  vibrant  and  godly  sexuality.  We  want 
them  to  learn  to  enjoy  the  deep,  unchanging 
ocean  and  to  hear  the  rhythm  of  its  unending 
surf.  We  want  them  to  experience  the  consen- 
sus of  a  community  that  draws  life  from  the 
nurturing  depths  of  a  truth  affirmed  by  many 
generations. 

At  the  same  time,  we  want  them  to  expect 
disquieting  words  from  the  Lord  that  probe 
those  depths  to  see  if  our  consensus  is  truly 
based  on  God's  desire  for  God's  people  now.  We 
want  them  to  ask  hard  questions  about  wheth- 
er we  have  heard  and  practiced  the  Torah  as 
God  intended. 

We  also  want  them  to  be  prepared  when  the 
weather  stirs  up  new  challenges  to  reexamine 
ancient  patterns  in  light  of  new  experiences. 
We  want  them  to  respond  with  wisdom  and 
sensitivity  because  they  understand  the  essen- 
tial unchanging  character  of  God's  truth  and 
grace,  made  known  in  Jesus  Christ. 
— Sara  Wenger  Shenk 
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Brokenness  can  be  a 
doorway  to  despair 
or  spiritual  power 

What  do  you  do  when  100  percent  is  not 
enough— when  you  have  given  every- 
thing you  have  and  your  life's  calling 
still  lies  in  shambles  at  your  feet? 


On  Aug.  3,  1981,  two  families  who  had 
just  left  Ohio  a  thousand  miles  behind 
joined  our  family  in  Oklahoma  City  to 
help  launch  a  ministry  to  the  poor.  That  day 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  fulfillment  of  a 
God-given  dream  that  for  nine  years,  since  the 
When  we  embrace  our  own  powerlessness  and  depen-      vision  had  first  begun  to  take  shape,  had  been 
dence  on  God,  we  can  experience  the  great  paradox  of     the  passion  of  my  life. 

strength  in  weakness.  I  never  would  have  asked  God  During  our  first  year  together,  the  three 

for  brokenness,  but  when  it  came,  I  thanked  God  for       families  bought  homes  in  the  multiethnic 

it.  I  learned  to  rely  on  God  rather  than  on  myself.  neighborhood  we  had  chosen  for  our  ministry, 

all  within  two  blocks  of  each  other.  By  our 

second  year,  two  more  families  had  joined  us. 
ALSO  IN  THIS  ISSUE  Several  ministry  programs  were  running,  and 
  our  ministry  was  providing  two  staff  members 

for  a  neighborhood  shelter  for  homeless  families. 
And,  finally  (7):  As  the  administrator  for  Community  of  the 

Do  we  have  poor  vision —  Servant,  I  loved  getting  to  know  neighborhood 

and  do  we  even  know  it?  6     people  and  responding  to  their  needs.  I  loved 

planning  ministry  with  other  community 
Indiana  senator  seeks  advice  members  and  trying  to  build  community.  I 

from  United  Native  Ministries  9     loved  speaking  in  churches,  describing  our 

work,  challenging  people  to  a  more  active 
Conference  marks  flowering  concern  for  the  poor. 

of  Mennonite  literature  9        I  lived  through  those  days  intensely  grateful 
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for  the  privilege  of  doing  such  deeply  satisfying 
work.  After  nine  years  of  waiting,  I  was  finally 
fulfilling  the  calling  for  which  God  had 
prepared  me. 

But  from  time  to  time,  my  joy  was  tempered 
by  a  nagging  problem.  I  knew  that  for  the 
ministry  to  be  all  God  wanted  it  to  be,  God  had 
to  be  in  control,  guiding  our  decisions,  pro- 
viding the  power  to  change  people's  lives.  I 
knew  that  for  God  to  consistently  guide  me,  I 
needed  to  regularly  take  time  to  seek  God's 
guidance.  I  decided  to  set  aside  time  each 
morning  to  be  alone  with  God,  to  present  my 
own  needs  and  those  of  community  members 
and  neighborhood  people,  and  to  seek  guidance 
for  my  day's  activities.  At  least  that  was  my 
plan. 

Occasionally  I  actually  pulled  it  off,  but  more 
often  I  plunged  into  the  work  I  loved  with  little 
more  than  a  perfunctory  nod  in  God's  direction. 
What  needed  to  be  done  seemed  so  clear  and  so 
urgent  that  I  felt  little  need  to  consult  God 
first.  I  said  I  needed  God's  direction,  but  my 
actions  revealed  that  I  felt  I  could  run  the 
ministry  by  my  own  wits,  energy,  and  will- 
power. 

This  gap  between  belief  and  action  bothered 
me,  so  I  began  asking  God  to  free  me  of  my 
illusion  that  I  was  capable  of  directing  the 
ministry  myself,  to  help  me  feel  as  powerless  to 


and  your  life's  calling  lies  in  shambles  at  your 

feet? 

As  I  considered  that  question,  the  pain  of 
failure  opened  me  to  God's  Spirit.  I  saw  how 
specific  mistakes  I  had  made  had  contributed 
to  the  ministry's  collapse:  failing  to  clearly 
articulate  the  original  vision,  insensitivity  in 
decision  making,  and  spending  my  time  ad- 
ministering programs  rather  than  initiating 
pastoral  care  to  neighborhood  people  as  God 
had  called  me  to  do. 

The  underlying  reason  for  the  ministry's 
failure,  God  showed  me,  was  that  I  had  too 
often  relied  on  my  own  strength.  Through  the 
ministry's  death,  God  had  answered  my  prayer. 
This  confidence-shattering  failure  left  me 
broken,  accomplishing  what  two  years  of  good 
intentions  had  not:  for  the  first  time,  I  felt 
powerless  to  minister. 

Moses,  a  broken  man.  in  my 

search  for  what  to  do  next,  I  turned  to  the  story 
of  Moses.  Years  before,  Moses  had  inspired  me 
as  an  example  of  relocation — identifying  with 
and  living  among  those  you  seek  to  serve.  He 
had  given  up  the  educational  opportunity, 
political  privilege,  and  the  wealth  of  Pharaoh's 
court,  choosing  instead  to  suffer  with  his  people 
(Heb.  11:24-26).  In  my  decision  to  relocate  to 
the  inner  city  to  minister,  I  had  identified  with 


God  began  to  teach  Moses  that  God's  power  can  work  most  fully  through 
those  who  are  convinced  of  their  own  powerlessness.  The  mission  that 
Moses  had  failed  to  accomplish  in  his  strength  he  fulfilled  by  God's  power. 


make  the  ministry  succeed  on  my  own  as  I 
believed  I  was.  For  almost  two  years,  I  prayed 
that  prayer,  but  I  saw  no  answer. 

The  death  of  a  dream.  Then  on 
Oct.  19,  1983,  Kim  and  Becky,  one  of  the 
original  couples  in  the  community  and  both  on 
the  ministry  staff,  came  into  my  office  and 
announced,  "We're  leaving  the  Community  of 
the  Servant."  Two  weeks  later  another  couple 
left.  A  third  family  became  inactive.  The 
Community  of  the  Servant  was  dead. 

I  had  given  the  ministry  my  best.  It  had 
looked  to  me — and  to  the  churches  and  indi- 
viduals backing  us — like  the  ministry  was 
making  impressive  progress.  Now  I  faced  the 
question:  What  do  you  do  when  100  percent  is 
not  enough,  when  you  have  given  everything 


Moses. 

Moses  had  watched  his  people  suffer,  longing 
for  the  day  when  he  could  strike  a  blow  for  jus- 
tice. When  an  Egyptian  cruelly  beat  a  Hebrew, 
Moses  saw  an  opportunity.  He  killed  the 
Egyptian  and  buried  him  in  the  sand.  That 
night  Moses  must  have  looked  back  over  the 
day's  events  with  satisfaction.  He  had  taken  his 
first  small  step  toward  liberating  his  people. 
Perhaps  the  next  day  he  would  take  his  second. 

The  next  day  he  saw  two  Hebrews  fighting. 
"Why  are  you  hitting  your  fellow  Hebrew?" 
Moses  asked  one  of  them. 

The  man  said,  "Who  made  you  ruler  and 
judge  over  us?  Are  you  thinking  of  killing  me  as 
you  did  the  Egyptian?"  (Exod.  2:13-14). 

His  crime  discovered,  Moses  fled  Egypt  for 
his  life.  In  the  40  years  that  followed,  the 
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question  must  have  returned  to  haunt  Moses  a 
thousand  times:  "Who  made  you  ruler  and 
judge  over  us?"  Moses'  questioner  did  not  know 
what  a  world-shattering  question  that  was  for 
Moses.  Had  he  only  been  imagining  all  these 
years  that  God  had  a  special  mission  for  him? 
His  miraculous  protection  at  birth,  his  oppor- 
tunity for  education,  his  strong  desire  to  help 
his  people — surely  these  meant  something. 
What  had  gone  wrong?  Moses'  Hebrew  brother 
gave  voice  to  Moses'  profoundest  self-doubt, 
and  Moses  had  no  answer  to  his  question. 

Every  day  for  the  next  40  years,  Moses  lived 
with  the  question:  What  do  you  do  when  you 
have  given  all  to  fulfill  a  mission,  when  you 
have  spared  nothing — and  still  you  fail?  What 
do  you  do  when  100  percent  is  not  enough? 

While  watching  sheep,  Moses  likely  spent 
thousands  of  hours  agonizing  over  his  brothers 
and  sisters  enslaved  in  Egypt.  However,  when- 
ever he  tried  to  translate  his  concern  into  a 
plan  of  action,  he  always  wound  up  at  the  same 
place:  he  was  powerless  to  do  anything  about  it. 
So  shattered  was  Moses'  self-confidence  that  he 
may  have  despaired  of  ever  being  used  by  God. 
The  lesson  God  wanted  to  burn  into  Moses'  soul 
was  unavoidable:  Moses  was  not  equal  to  the 
task. 

I  identified  with  Moses'  failure  and  the  bro- 
kenness  it  produced.  But  God  wasn't  through 
with  Moses,  and  in  that  I  found  hope. 

Moses,  a  Spirit-empowered 

TnCLYl.  Out  of  a  burning  bush,  God  spoke:  "I 


am  sending  you  to  Pharaoh  to  bring 
my  people  out  of  Egypt." 

Moses  said  to  God,  "Who  am  I, 
that  I  should  go  to  Pharaoh  and 
bring  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt?" 
(Exod.  3:10-11). 

This  was  not  the  Moses  of  40 
years  earlier.  His  earlier  eagerness 
had  turned  to  reluctance.  Moses  had 
learned,  not  just  in  his  head,  but 
deep  in  his  soul,  that  he  was  inade- 
quate to  do  the  task  to  which  God 
was  calling  him.  So  Moses  said, 
"God,  I  can't  do  it.  I'm  not  ade- 
quate." 

God  responded,  "You're  right, 
Moses.  In  fact,  the  reason  I  can 
trust  you  with  this  assignment  is 
because  you  know  you  can't  do  it. 
You're  not  adequate — but  I  AM." 

At  the  burning  bush,  God  began 
to  teach  Moses  that  God's  power 
can  work  most  fully  through  those 
who  are  most  convinced  of  their 
own  powerlessness.  God  was  able  to  bring  de- 
liverance through  Moses  only  because  Moses 
was  absolutely  certain  he  alone  could  not  save 
his  people. 

Moses  accepted  God's  call  and  went  on  to 
confront  Pharaoh,  free  his  people  from  bond- 
age, and  lead  them  through  the  Red  Sea  and 
into  40  years  of  miraculous  sustenance  in  the 
wilderness.  The  mission  that  Moses  had  tried 
and  failed  to  accomplish  in  his  own  strength  he 
fulfilled  by  God's  power. 

Resurrection  of  the  dream.  As 

I  prayed  for  guidance,  I  felt  that  God  was 
giving  me  a  similar  call  to  start  again.  Because 
of  the  people  we  had  lost,  success  now  seemed 
far  less  likely.  But  I  felt  God  was  promising 
that  the  ministry  would  be  rebuilt  "not  by 
might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit"  (Zech. 
4:6). 

In  the  years  that  followed,  God  resurrected 
the  community.  New  people  joined.  Peace  re- 
placed the  former  discord,  and  those  of  us  who 
had  come  through  the  community's  painful 
collapse  enjoyed  a  time  of  healing.  The  focus  of 
my  ministry,  in  keeping  with  my  call,  changed 
from  administration  to  pastoral  care.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  God  was  using  me  to  touch  people's 
needs  more  than  ever  before.  When  the  time 
did  come  for  our  community  to  disband,  it  was 
not  because  of  broken  relationships.  In  fact, 
relationships  were  at  their  all-time  best.  It  was 


(continued 
on  page  8) 
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"Which  commandment  is  the 
first  of  all?"  Jesus  answered, 
"The  first  is, '. . .  you  shall  love 
the  Lord  your  God  with  all  your 
heart,and  with  all  your  soul,  and 
with  all  your  mind,  and  with  all 
your  strength,  "—Mark  12:28-30 
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READERS  SAY 


We  appreciate  the  attention 
Gospel  Herald  paid  to  Men- 
nonite literature  in  its  Oct.  14 
issue  (A  Reader's  Guide  to  Menno- 
nite Literature).  Particularly  delight- 
ful was  the  editorial  celebrating  bib- 
lical and  contemporary  poets  who  write 
about  human  desire  ("The  Last  Word," 
Beyond  the  Blushes  of  Song  of 
Songs). 

We  are  among  those  poets,  so  we 
were  saddened  to  learn  that  Oct.  14 
was  also  the  date  that  Franconia  Con- 
ference announced  its  decision  to  break 
fellowship  with  the  Germantown  con- 
gregation (Franconia  Delegates  Vote 
to  Remove  Germantown  Church 
From  Conference,  Oct.  21).  Further, 
it  seems  a  bitter  irony  that  this  cen- 
sure should  be  served  against  Amer- 
ica's oldest  Mennonite  congregation 
which,  with  its  Quaker  neighbors,  has 
the  distinction  of  having  made  one  of 
the  colony's  earliest  denunciations  of 
slavery. 

We  are  sorry  that  the  Mennonite 
church  cannot  again  risk  protecting 
the  dignity  and  desire  of  all  people. 

Jeff  Gundy,  Bluffton,  Ohio 

Julia  Kasdorf  Camp  Hill,  Pa. 

Jean  Janzen,  Fresno,  Calif. 

Franconia  Delegates  Vote  to 
Remove  Germantown  Church 
From  Conference  (Oct.  21): 
Conference  leadership  should  have  in- 
tegrity and  should  be  able  to  support 
even  the  smallest  of  minorities  in  our 
churches.  How  the  conference  leader- 
ship can  sleep  at  night  is  beyond  my 
ability  to  see.  I  pray  for  all  of  us  in 
these  dark  times. 
Gary  R.  Barber- 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

I was  deeply  disturbed  and  saddened 
to  read  about  the  way  Franconia 
Conference  decided  to  deal  with  the 
Germantown  congregation  {Fran- 
conia Delegates  Consider  Re- 
moving Germantown  Church  From 
Conference,  Sept.  30).  I'm  sure  that 
Franconia  needed  to  put  this  contro- 
versy behind  them,  but  why  did 
churches  in  the  conference  so  deeply 
distrust  the  decision  their  delegates 
made  at  spring  assembly?  And  why  did 
conference  council  and  the  executive 
committee  decide  to  take  the  unprece- 
dented step  of  mailing  out  ballots  to 
delegates  instead  of  waiting  a  few 
more  weeks  until  the  fall  assembly  to 


resolve  the  issue,  where  face-to-face 
interaction  would  be  possible? 

Whatever  one  thinks  about  homo- 
sexuality, the  Germantown  congrega- 
tion, and  the  inevitability  of  a  split 
between  the  congregation  and  the 
conference,  surely  this  is  not  the  way 
to  go  about  being  the  church. 

Boyd  Reese 

Bridgewater,  Va. 

The  tragedy  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween Germantown  Mennonite 
Church  (our  congregation  during 
the  1980s)  and  Franconia  Conference 
is  not  that  Christian  sisters  and 
brothers  disagree.  The  tragedy  is  that 
after  500  years  of  splitting  from  each 
other,  we  Mennonites  have  yet  to  find 
a  better  way.  The  tragedy,  as  one  wise 
commentator  put  it,  is  our  readiness  to 
work  harder  at  rooting  out  heresies  of 
ideas  than  heresies  of  relationship.  We 
grieve  that  even  here,  where  so  many 
tried  to  find  a  new  and  third  way,  the 
old  way  prevailed. 

Michael  A.  and  Joan  K.  King 
Telford,  Pa. 

I was  privileged  to  attend  the  Spring 
Assembly  of  the  Franconia  Men- 
nonite Conference.  I  saw  delegates 
work  very  hard  to  listen  to  one  another 
on  an  issue  that  has  proved  difficult  for 
much  of  the  Mennonite  Church.  I  was 
blessed  by  a  conference  sermon  that 
abhorred  Sodom's  sin  of  inhospitality. 

I  am  profoundly  saddened  to  hear 
that  the  conference's  leadership,  in 
an  effort  to  move  beyond  a  difficult 
issue,  felt  compelled  to  recommend 
cutting  off  fellowship  with  the 
Germantown  congregation  (Fran- 
conia Delegates  Vote  to  Remove 
Germantown  Church  from  Con- 
ference, Oct.  21).  This  decision 
clearly  appealed  to  a  strong  majority 
of  the  conference  delegates.  It  may 
even  be  successful  in  its  goal  of 
moving  beyond  the  issue.  But  that 
conference  sermon  still  echoes  in  my 
mind.  To  which  controversial  minor- 
ity will  conferences  desiring  clearer 
boundaries  turn  next? 

I  grieve  for  the  direction  some 
Mennonite  Church  conferences  have 
taken  toward  congregations  who  are 
willing  to  publicly  affirm  their  walk 
with  Christians  who  are  also  homo- 
sexual. 

Sam  Steiner 
Waterloo,  Ont. 
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READERS  SAY 


We  thank  God  for  the  spiritual 
refreshment  that  came  to  us 
by  way  of  your  Oct.  14 
issue — from  David  Stevens'  De- 
railing from  the  Usual,  Railing 
Onto  the  Possible,  to  Ervin  Beck's  A 
Reader's  Guide  to  Mennonite  Lit- 
erature, to  your  editorial  Beyond 
the  Blushes  of  Song  of  Songs.  One 
of  the  mandates  of  your  publication  is 
"to  inspire."  That  you  did  and  more. 
You  sharpened  our  "attention  to  the 
God  of  the  new  wineskins,  the  un- 
assuming lilies,  and  the  weed-choked 
seed." 

John  and  Milonica  Stahl-Wert 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

I have  been  both  encouraged  and 
saddened  by  your  frequent  ar- 
ticles addressing  church  unity. 
Even  Pontius  Puddle  seems  to  be 
aware  of  the  troubles  we  are  going 
through.  I  thought  our  church  was 
alone  in  its  struggle,  but  this  is  ob- 
viously not  the  case.  What  is  hap- 
pening to  our  churches?  Our  con- 
ferences are  trying  to  come  together 
while  the  churches  themselves 
appear  to  be  coming  apart  at  the 
seams. 

Your  articles  seem  to  speak  directly 
to  us.  As  we  read  them,  however,  I 
wonder  if  we  see  our  own  errors  or  only 
the  errors  of  those  we  disagree  with. 

Ingrid  Pauls 

Collegeville,  Pa. 

PJease  note  these  clarifications 
about  the  Sept.  30  article  by 
Willard  Roth  (Samson  Knew 
God  Better  in  Death  Than  in  Life): 

Samson  was  not  the  last  "judge"  of 
Israel;  1  Sam.  7:15  indicated  Samuel 
was  also  a  judge. 

Menoah's  wife  was  not  "post-meno- 
pausal,"  and  neither  were  Rebekah, 
Rachel,  and  Hannah.  They  were  bar- 
ren, according  to  the  Scripture.  "Bar- 
ren" usually  means  infertile,  some- 
thing very  different  than  post-meno- 
pausal. 

Roth  states  that  Judges  14:6  takes 
place  during  Samson's  "teen  years." 
This  is  not  in  the  text;  is  it  conjec- 
ture? 

Roth  questions  why  Samson  is  in- 
cluded in  the  lists  of  Hebrews  11  since 
he  has  sinned.  Reading  Heb.  ll:l-2,one 
finds  that  all  those  listed  had  faith. 
Faith  is  "being  sure  of  what  we  hope 
for."  Samson  had  faith,  and  thus  he  is 


included  in  Hebrews  1  1,  regardless  of 
whether  he  sinned  or  not. 

May  God  grant  us  all  the  grace  to 
"be  sure  of  what  we  hope  for,"  that 
blessed  hope  of  Christ  Jesus. 

Lowell  Stoltzfus 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

We  were  grieved  when  we  read 
your  news  report  on  the  Sho- 
walter  quilt  (Record-Break- 
ing $50,000  Quilt  Bid  Linked  to 
Alleged  Pyramid  Scheme,  Oct.  7). 
We  have  visited  the  Greater  Ministries 
headquarters  in  Florida,  have  been  to 
several  of  their  meetings,  and  have 
been  financially  involved  with  them  for 
more  than  a  year.  We  know  some  of 
the  people  personally.  We  know  how 
they  are  involved  in  the  money  market 
in  which  they  multiply  the  "gifts."  It  is 
not  a  pyramid  scam. 

Please,  if  you  don't  understand 
what  a  church  or  organization  is  do- 
ing, don't  call  its  activity  antithetical 
to  Mennonite  Central  Committee.  We 
as  Christians  don't  need  to  be  perse- 
cuted and  bad-mouthed  by  the  world 
when  we  do  it  to  each  other.  You 
could  find  yourself  involved  in  the 
lawsuit  against  the  media  for  slan- 
der. 

God  bless  you  as  you  seek  the  facts 
and  enlighten  the  people  you  have 
quoted  in  the  Gospel  Herald. 

Harold  and  Beulah  Lehman 

Wellsville,  N.Y. 

I found  the  editorial  Do  We  Know 
When  to  Stop?  most  gratifying 
(Sept.  2).  It  deals  with  the  matter 
of  "affluenza,"  to  which  the  majority  of 
North  Americans  are  addicted.  A  very 
desirable  cure  or  counteraction  would 
be  to  economize  on  lifestyles  and  share 
generously  with  those  who  are  living  in 
abject  poverty  which,  in  many  cases,  is 
no  fault  of  their  own. 


In  many  "Third  World"  countrie 
inflation  has  soared  phenomenally.  For 
instance,  in  Tanzania  the  v;ilue  of  the 
shilling,  which  back  in  the  L940s  and 
1950s  rated  about  seven  shillings  to 
the  U.S.  dollar,  now  requires  625 
shillings  per  U.S.  dollar. 

Our  overseas  brethren  are  very 
willing  to  build  the  walls  of  their 
church  buildings  with  local  materials 
such  as  sun-dried  mud  bricks  or  other 
materials  which  require  mostly  labor 
but  not  much  money.  But  material  for 
a  satisfactory  roof,  even  sheets  of  cor- 
rugated iron,  which  we  in  North  Amer- 
ica would  consider  scarcely  fit  for  a 
church  roof,  cost  so  much  as  to  over- 
whelm them. 

Most  North  American  Mennonite 
sisters  and  brothers  could  well  afford 
to  and  should  economize  their  lifestyles 
in  order  to  share  generously  with  our 
struggling  sisters  and  brothers  over- 
seas. 

Levi  Hurst 

Lititz,  Pa. 

I would  like  to  suggest  that  our 
Confession  of  Faith  in  a  Mennonite 
Perspective  be  revised.  After 
reading  it  over,  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  what  is  to  be  believed  about  the 
"hereafter" — about  heaven  and  hell. 
Was  this  omitted  by  default  or  by 
design? 

Vincen  t  Beck 
Archbold,  Ohio 

Gospel  Herald  welcomes  letters  in 
response  to  our  news  and  features. 
Please  keep  them  brief,  no  more  than 
250  words  (three  to  four  paragraphs). 
Write  about  one  point  or  idea.  We 
reserve  the  right  to  edit  all  letters  for 
clarity  and  length.  Send  them  to 
"Readers  Say, "Gospel  Herald,  676" 
Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683. 
E-mail:  GHerald.mph@mcimail.com 
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And,  finally  (7): 

Do  we  have  poor  vision — 


The  landowner  continues  to  give  the  ten- 
ants the  chance  to  change  their  ways,  re- 
gardless of  their  cruelty.  Is  he  naive?  Or  is 
it  love  that  makes  him  respond  that  way? 

by  Tom  Kauffman 


d  I   finally  he  sent  his  son  to  them,  saying, 
l-^  'They  will  respect  my  son.' But  when 
JL    the  tenants  saw  the  son,  they  said  to 
themselves,  'This  is  the  heir;  come,  let  us  kill 
him  and  get  his  inheritance.'  So  they  seized  him, 
threw  him  out  of  the  vineyard,  and  killed 
him."— Matt.  21:37-39 

I  have  never  taken  my  vision  for  granted.  It 
gradually  started  blurring  in  elementary 
school.  If  I  sat  too  far  away  from  the  black- 
board, everything  became  fuzzy.  Only  if  I  ob- 
served something  up  close  could  I  see  it  dis- 
tinctly. 

I  was  in  the  fourth  grade  when  I  got  my  first 
set  of  eyeglasses.  I  was  amazed.  It  was  startling 
and  wonderful  to  see  how  clear  all  the  branches 
on  the  trees  were.  I  could  see  individual  leaves 
on  the  branches  and  read  street  signs  without 
squinting.  Looking  at  everything  became  a  new 
adventure  for  me.  I  began  to  see  familiar  ob- 
jects in  new  ways. 

I  am  now  at  the  age  when  I  need  to  move 
things  further  away  to  keep  them  from 
blurring.  If  I  draw  the  page  too 
close,  it  becomes  indecipherable. 
I  miss  things  when  they  are  too 
close  unless  I  have  some  way 
of  correcting  my  vision. 

One  way  to  understand 
the  parable  of  the  vineyard 
and  the  tenants  in  Matt. 
21:33-46  is  to  see  the  ten- 
ants as  needing  corrected  vi- 
sion. It  is  a  story  about  ten- 
ants who  forget  who  they  are, 
who  do  not  see  the  situation  as 
it  really  is. 

After  a  vineyard  is  planted,  it 
takes  several  years  for  the  first  crop  to 
emerge  for  harvesting.  During  this  time  the 
tenants  are,  no  doubt,  dutifully  tending  the 
vineyard.  But  they  are  also  gradually  beginning 
to  believe  that  it  is  theirs.  No  longer  do  they  un- 


derstand that  they  are  workers  hired  by  an- 
other; they  are  becoming  their  own  bosses. 
Time  skews  their  vision.  They  are  becoming 
possessors  rather  than  stewards  of  what  lies 
before  them. 

God's  messengers  often  discussed  vineyards 
when  they  talked  about  Israel.  Prophets  had 
used  the  vine  and  vineyard  as  symbols  for 
Israel  throughout  her  history.  A  thriving  vine- 
yard was  a  way  of  describing  the  blessings  that 
God  had  showered  upon  Israel.  Since  the  vine 
was  one  of  the  three  most  characteristic  plants 
of  Palestine  (the  other  two  were  the  fig  and  the 
olive),  its  usage  was  a  familiar  and  easily 
understood  way  of  describing  Israel  and  her 
relationship  to  God.  Additionally,  during  bib- 
lical times,  many  people  had  no  financial  re- 
sources other  than  their  vineyards.  Vineyards 
were  often  the  lifeblood  of  their  economic  lives. 

Jesus  employs  common  symbols  in  many  of 
his  stories  as  he  talks  about  life  in  the  king- 
dom. He  uses  the  everyday  images  and  situa- 
tions of  the  people  as  the  settings  and  circum- 
stances of  his  parables.  In  this  way,  profound 
truths  can  be  communicated  in  easily  under- 
stood words  and  settings. 

As  Jesus  uses  the  setting  of  a  vineyard  to 
tell  an  important  story  for  the  people  of 
his  era,  we  also  know  that  his  disciples 
understand  this  is  an  important  word  for  the 
church.  This  parable  about  the  vineyard  shows 
up  in  each  of  the  synoptic  Gospels,  albeit  in 
slightly  different  forms.  The  imagery  of  a  vine 
and  its  branches  is  an  important  "I  am"  pas- 
sage in  John's  Gospel.  The  meaning 
and  implication  of  this  story  from 
Jesus'  ministry  was  seen  as 
having  lasting  value  for  Chris- 
tians of  all  ages  everywhere.  It 
was  preserved  in  its  own  way 
f  in  each  of  the  Gospels,  and  it 
|  has  been  passed  down 
|  through  the  ages. 
m  j  I      This  particular  vineyard 
J  V      story  portrays  the  tenants  as 
r         stubborn  and  willfully  dis- 
obedient, headstrong  to  the 
very  end.  They  are  not  going  to 
give  up  on  their  attempts  to  pro- 
cure the  vineyard  for  themselves. 
Not  only  have  they  forgotten  who  they 
are;  they  are  not  willing  to  go  back  to  the 
original  understanding.  They  are  going  to  make 
their  new  image  of  themselves  come  true  by 
any  means  possible. 
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and  do  we  even  know  it? 


Are  the  original  listeners  to  this 
story  startled  that  the  tenants  are 
willing  to  go  to  such  extremes  to 
get  the  vineyard  for  them- 
selves? Are  they  shocked  by 
such  blatant  greed  and  self- 
ishness, by  such  cruel  treat- 
ment of  the  landlord's  ser- 
vants and  son?  Or  is  this 
not  so  unusual  to  them?  w 
Was  there  a  callousness  1 
and  disregard  for  life  and  * 
property  in  that  day  too? 
Jesus'  listeners  have  a  ready 
response  when  asked  what 
the  landlord  should  do;  that 
may  suggest  that  they  are  not 
rendered  speechless  by  the  turn  of 
events.  It  may  suggest  they  are  all  too  fa- 
miliar with  such  disregard  for  relationships. 

In  the  midst  of  such  violence  and  brokenness, 
it  is  heartwarming  to  see  how  far  the  land- 
owner is  willing  to  go  to  give  the  tenants  the 
opportunity  to  change  their  ways.  The  land- 
owner offers  a  ray  of  hope  in  an  otherwise  trag- 
ic tale.  The  owner  seems  to  believe  them 
capable  of  being  more  fair  than  they  give  evi- 
dence of  being.  Regardless  of  their  cruel  and 
violent  treatment  of  his  servants,  he  continues 
to  give  them  the  opportunity  to  do  what  they 
are  supposed  to  do  and  to  be  who  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be.  Is  the  landowner  naive?  Or  is  it 
love  that  caused  him  to  respond  this  way? 

If  we  understand  the  owner  of  the  vineyard 
to  represent  God  in  this  parable,  we  can  begin 
to  understand  the  extent  to  which  God  loves  us. 
While  other  places  in  Scripture  speak  more  ex- 
plicitly about  God's  love,  this  is  a  remarkable 
story  about  the  distance  love  travels  and  the 
cost  love  is  willing  to  pay  to  redeem  and  restore 
relationships.  In  spite  of  terrible  treatment,  the 
owner  continues  to  reach  out  with  offers  of 
goodwill,  seeking  to  embody  a  relationship  that 
displays  love  and  respect.  Surely  Jesus  tells 
this  story  to  give  us  a  glimpse  of  the  nature  of 
God,  especially  of  God's  love  for  us. 

Yet  the  violence  continues  like  a  relentless 
juggernaut.  As  the  arrogant  actions  of  the 
tenants  escalate,  we  reach  what  appears 
to  be  the  climax  of  the  story.  Linguistically  we 
are  led  to  that  assumption  with  the  Greek  word 
husteron.  This  adverb  in  its  New  Testament 
usage  almost  always  is  used  in  a  temporal 
sense.  More  often  than  not  it  is  used  in  a  super- 
lative sense  of  "finally"  rather  than  in  the  com- 


parative sense  of  "later"  or  "after." 
The  sense  of  finality  seems  to  be 
its  meaning  in  this  story. 
It  appears  the  last  act  is 
about  to  take  place  in  this 
tragic  tale.  Interestingly, 
Jesus  asks  his  hearers  to 
offer  a  conclusion.  They 
seem  only  too  willing  to 
do  so.  "Anyone  can  see 
what  the  conclusion  of 
this  story  will  be!"  they 
seem  to  say.  It  is  obvious 
what  must  be  done  for 
justice  to  prevail  here. 
Judgment  must  be  rendered 
and  punishment  exacted. 
Within  their  response  is  the  im- 
plicit suggestion  that  the  owner  has 
been  too  soft  on  his  tenants.  These  scoundrels 
have  not  deserved  his  kindness.  Now  it  is  time 
for  them  to  receive  what  they  truly  deserve. 
Forgiveness  is  not  an  option.  An  easy  or  quick 
death  is  too  good  for  them.  A  "miserable 
death,"  a  "bad  end,"  or  "miserably  destroy"  are 
the  ways  some  translations  suggest  their 
demise. 

T  s  this  the  true  climax  to  the  story?  Is  the 
|  real  climax  in  what  happens  to  those  who 
JL  have  heard  the  story?  Do  they  finally  get  it? 
Do  they  finally  see  what  it  means  for  them  and 
their  lives?  Has  their  vision  blurred  so  much 
that  they  can  no  longer  see  themselves  for  who 
they  have  become? 

On  the  one  hand,  the  Jewish  leaders  seem  to 
realize  that  Jesus  is  talking  about  them.  Yet 
they  continue  to  respond  like  the  stubborn 
tenants,  refusing  to  change.  They  do  not  see 
themselves  in  the  story  to  such  a  degree  that 
they  understand  their  own  peril.  Perhaps  they 
do  see  themselves  in  the  story  but  do  not  see 
the  connection  between  Jesus  and  the  owner  of 
the  story  in  any  way  that  would  suggest  their 
attitudes  and  actions  put  them  in  peril.  Either 
way,  their  vision  and  understanding  are  im- 
paired. After  all,  they  recognize  that  the  crowds 
regard  Jesus  as  a  prophet.  His  use  of  prophetic 
language  and  tales  about  vineyards  makes  per- 
fect sense  to  the  crowds.  But  the  religious 
leaders  appear  unwilling  to  acknowledge  a 
meaning  for  themselves.  Are  they  refusing  the 
correcting  vision  that  might  allow  them  to  see 
familiar  Scriptures  in  new  ways? 

Is  there  a  more  ultimate  climax  to  this  story? 
Is  this  story  finally  about  what  happens  to  us 


(continued 
on  page  8) 
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Do  we  have  poor  vision — and  do  we  even  know  it? 


(continued 
from  page  7) 


when  we  hear  it?  Is  our  smugness  at  the 
spiritual  blindness  of  the  chief  priests  and 
Pharisees  a  signal  that  we  too  have  not  seen 
the  true  picture?  Do  our  actions  and  attitudes 
take  on  a  different  complexion  when  we  believe 
the  owner  is  absent?  What  do  we  believe  we 
own?  How  often  do  we  believe  we  are  capable  of 
determining  what  is  fair  and  just?  How  often 
are  we  willing  to  render  punishment  as  a  way 
of  leveling  the  playing  field  of  life? 

Perhaps,  finally,  this  story  is  for  every  reader 
and  every  listener.  Perhaps,  finally,  this  story 
is  about  how  merciful  God  is  even  in  the  midst 
of  violence  and  greed  and  stubbornness.  This 
story  is  not  so  much  about  how  blind  and  vin- 
dictive we  can  be — although  it  certainly  says  a 
lot  about  that.  It  is  finally  about  how  lovingly 


persistent  God  is  to  redeem  us  and  to  give  us 
the  opportunity  to  repent  and  receive  God's 
good  gifts.  The  judgment  and  punishment  are 
offered  by  those  listening  to  the  story,  not  by 
the  teller  of  the  story.  Perhaps,  finally,  this 
story  is  about  God's  love  and  God's  desire  for  us 
to  see  that  love  clearly.  This  parable  is  about 
the  fact  that  God  will  persevere  lovingly  and 
persistently  until  we  finally  get  it.  For  all  of  us 
who  need  to  see  clearly,  that  is  good  news  in- 
deed. 

Tom  Kauffman,  who  is  grateful  for  the  inven- 
tion of  contact  lenses,  serves  as  a  regional  pastor 
in  the  Ohio  Conference.  He  and  his  wife  and 
four  children  live  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  attend 
Toledo  Mennonite  Church. 


Brokenness  can  be  a  doorway  to  despair  or  spiritual  power 


(continued       because  God  was  calling  those  in  leadership  to 

from  page  3)     move  on. 

Why  the  difference?  Before  I  had  struggled 
unsuccessfully  to  discipline  myself  to  seek 
God's  guidance,  but  during  those  post-resur- 
rection years,  I  felt  such  a  deep  need  for  God's 
daily  intervention  that  it  was  easy  to  start  most 
days  with  time  alone  with  God.  I  had  learned, 
not  just  in  my  head  but  deep  in  my  soul,  that 
without  God's  daily  guidance  and  power,  I 
would  fail. 

A  choice.  I  never  would  have  asked  for 
brokenness,  but  when  it  came  I  thanked  God 
for  it.  Through  brokenness  my  prayer  that  I 
would  feel  deeply  my  need  to  rely  daily  not  on 
my  own  strength  but  on  God  was  answered. 

Brokenness  alone  doesn't  guarantee  Spirit- 
empowered  living  and  ministry.  It  simply  offers 
the  opportunity.  It's  the  open  doorway.  To  enter 
that  doorway  requires  a  choice. 

Brokenness — the  destruction  of  confidence  in 
self-sufficiency — leaves  us  with  two  options. 
The  first  option  is  despair.  We  can  quit  hoping 
and  give  up  on  life — either  by  committing  actu- 
al suicide  or  becoming  one  of  the  living  dead. 

The  second  option  is  dependence,  falling  into 
the  hands  of  a  waiting  God.  Paul  knew  what  it 


was  to  find  himself  unequal  to  life's  demands: 
"We  were  under  great  pressure,  far  beyond  our 
ability  to  endure.  .  .  .  Indeed,  in  our  hearts  we 
felt  the  sentence  of  death."  But  Paul  saw  God  at 
work  in  his  suffering:  "This  happened  that  we 
might  not  rely  on  ourselves  but  on  God,  who 
raises  the  dead"  (2  Cor.  1:8-9).  Not  equal  to  the 
demands  confronting  him,  Paul  faced  a  choice: 
despair  or  dependence.  Out  of  his  brokenness, 
Paul  chose — and  learned — dependence. 

To  become  dependable  channels  of  God's 
power  requires  deeply  learning  two  spiritual 
realities.  The  first  is  our  own  powerlessness:  "By 
myself  I  can  do  nothing"  (John  5:30).  The  second 
is  God's  power:  "I  can  do  all  things  through 
Christ  who  gives  me  strength"  (Phil.  4:13). 
When  we  embrace  our  own  powerlessness  and 
throw  ourselves  in  dependence  on  God's  power, 
only  then  can  we  experience  for  ourselves  the 
great  paradox  Paul  discovered:  "When  I  am 
weak,  then  I  am  strong"  (2  Cor.  12:10). 

Eddy  Hall,  Goessel,  Kan.,  is  a  church  planning 
consultan  t.  He  serves  as  co-pastor  of  the  recently 
planted  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  a  Men- 
nonite cell  church. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Indiana  senator  seeks  advice  from  United  Native  Ministries  Council 


Elkhart,  Ind.  (MCGB) — Opposition  to 
land-based  casinos  in  Indiana  has  created 
an  alliance  between  Indiana  senator  Mar- 
vin D.  Riegsecker  and  the  United  Native 
Ministries  Council  (UNM)  of 
the  Mennonite  Church. 

Riegsecker,  a  member  of 
College  Mennonite  Church, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  met  with  the 
UNM  council  from  Oct.  9  to 
12  to  talk  about  his  continued 
opposition  to  casinos  in  Indi- 
ana and  to  seek  the  council's 
advice  about  the  issue. 

Exploitation  likely.  Rieg- 
secker said  that  while  he  has 
consistently  opposed  gam- 
bling issues  in  his  state,  he  is 
torn  by  claims  that  casinos 
could  benefit  the  Native 
American  communities  in  In- 
diana. Riegsecker  believes 
that  it  is  more  likely  that 
casinos  will  again  bring  ex- 
ploitation to  tribal  groups.  "Once  gam- 
bling takes  over,  other  forces  may  come 
in  and  take  control,"  he  said. 

UNM  council  members  acknowl- 
edged the  strong  allure  casino-generat- 
ed income  has  for  Native  American 


communities — especially  those  who 
have  experienced  long-term  economic 
discrimination.  Don  Barnhill,  UNM 
chair  and  a  Creek  from  Gospel  Light, 


Priscilla  Wero  (left),  a  Navajo  from  the  Light  of  Life  Merino 
nite  Church,  Bloomfield,  N.M.,  explains  the  significance  of 
the  markings  on  her  handmade  pottery  to  Sandy  Miller, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  and  Harold  Nussbaum,  Akron,  Pa.,  during  a 
United  Native  Ministries  council  meeting  in  October. 

Church,  Walnut  Hill,  Fla.,  said  he's 
seen  the  suffering  gambling  can  cause 
in  families.  UNM  council  members  said 
while  casino  payments  to  tribal  fami- 
lies can  sometimes  help  families 
economically,  such  payments  can  also 


lead  to  control  of  income  by  a  lew  tribal 
leaders  and  teach  Native  American 
youth  to  depend  on  "easy  money." 

Riegsecker  encouraged  council  mem- 
bers to  let  their  legislators 
know  how  they  feel  about  casi- 
nos. "They  need  to  know  about 
your  Christian  concerns,"  he 
said.  The  council  aul  horized 
Ray  Horst,  UNM  staff,  to  write 
a  letter  of  support  for  Riegseck- 
er to  the  Indiana  state  senate. 

Agency  cooperation.  Horst 
also  reported  about  exploring 
cooperation  with  the  Mennonite 
Brethren  serving  the  Comanche 
people  in  Oklahoma  and  the 
Brethren  in  Christ  Navajo  mis- 
sion near  Bloomfield,  N.M.  "We 
also  want  to  review  the  possibil- 
ity of  building  on  Mennonite 
Central  Committee's  work  to 
build  a  Mennonite  fellowship  on 
the  Pine  Ridge  reservation  in 
South  Dakota,"  said  Horst. 

Danny  Begaye,  staff  for  the  Mennonite 
Indian  Leadership  Council  of  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church,  regularly 
meets  with  the  UNM  council  to  talk  about 
possibilities  for  future  cooperative  work. 


Writers  discuss  'claims  of  the  collective  and  claims  of  art': 

Conference  marks  flowering  of  Mennonite  literary  movement  in  the  U.S. 


Goshen,  Ind. — Mennonite  writing  in 
the  United  States  is  gaining  the  vigor 
that  characterizes  the  Mennonite  liter- 
ary scene  north  of  the  49th  parallel,  if  a 
recent  writers'  conference  here  is  any 
indication.  U.S.  writers  of  Mennonite 
background  are  receiving  the  national 
attention  that  Canadian  writers  have 
had  for  years,  and  the  Mennonite  church 
now  seems  to  be  paying  attention. 

"A  watershed"  and  "an  historic  mo- 
ment" were  some  of  the  ways  that 
speakers  described  the  "Mennonite/s 
Writing  in  the  U.S."  conference  held  at 
Goshen  College  on  Oct.  23-26.  Almost 
300  people  gathered  to  listen  to  Menno- 
nite poets  and  fiction  writers  read  their 
works  and  to  hear  critical  papers  on 
these  writings.  The  conference  was  mod- 
eled after  "Mennonite/s  Writing  in 
Canada"  held  in  Waterloo,  Ont.,  in  l990. 

Collective  concerns.  Many  conver- 
sations during  the  weekend  centered 
on  how  writers  from  Mennonite  com- 
munities weigh  the  "tension  between 
the  claims  of  the  collective  and  the 
claims  of  art,"  as  poet  Denise  Levertov 
defined  it.  Levertov,  one  of  the  10  most- 
anthologized  poets  in  the  U.S.,  said 


during  a  plenary  session  that  how 
much  writers  censor  themselves  be- 
cause of  the  constraints  of  a  religious 
group  "comes  down  to  how  strong  a 
sense  of  artistic  vocation  one  has." 

The  idea  undergirding  many  of  the 
weekend's  presentations — that  writers 
speak  from  the  margins  of  a  monolithic 
Mennonite  community — came  under 
fire  in  a  paper  by  Hildi  Froese-Tiessen, 
professor  at  Conrad  Grebel  College. 
She  countered  that  the  idea  that  artists 
are  permanently  outside  of  the  "imagi- 
nary coherence  of  a  master  narrative" 
is  too  dualistic. 

Most  presentations,  however,  ex- 
plored the  uneasiness  many  Menno- 
nites  feel  about  writers  who,  according 
to  poet  Jeff  Gundy,  "come  back  from 
other  worlds  like  children  from  the 
creek  with  things  that  their  parents 
aren't  sure  should  be  in  the  house." 

The  conference  included  poetry  read- 
ings by  Julia  Kasdorf,  who  read  from 
her  forthcoming  collection  Eve's  Strip- 
tease; Jean  Janzen,  who  read  from  her 
as  yet  unpublished  manuscript  Tasting 
the  Dust;  Leonard  Neufeldt,  Nick  Lind- 
say, Keith  Ratzlaff,  and  Raylene  Heinz 


Perrner.  Other  readings  included  fiction 
by  Janet  Kauffman  and  Dallas  Wiebe 
and  a  dramatic  performance  by  Helen 
Stoltzfus. 

Literary  criticism.  Almost  30  pa- 
pers on  the  works  of  Mennonite  writers 
were  presented  during  the  weekend. 
Ervin  Beck,  head  of  Goshen's  English 
department  and  one  of  the  organizers, 
said  these  papers  represent  the  most 
significant  element  of  the  conference 
because  they  mark  "the  beginning  of  se- 
rious literary  criticism  of  literature 
written  by  U.S.  Mennonites." 

Canadian  novelist  Rudy  Wiebe  said 
he  was  encouraged  by  the  literary  qual- 
ity and  energy  he  witnessed  during  the 
weekend.  "The  point  is — don't  stop."  he 
urged  writers  on  Saturday  night. 
"Writing  cannot  just  be  exuded  like  sap 
from  a  tree.  ...  To  make  the  extraordi- 
nary, you  have  to  take  a  lifetime." 

Gundy  said  the  weekend  gave  him  "a 
sense  that  [Mennonite]  writing  [in  the 
U.S.]  reached  a  critical  mass.  We're  be- 
yond the  stage  where  two  or  three  of  us 
get  together  and  say,  'Wouldn't  it  be 
great  if  we  had  something  like  the 
Canadians?' " — Valerie  Weaver 
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Class  of  135  students  completes  three-year  Bible  training  in  Benin 


Cotonou,  Benin  (MBM) — In  the  pres- 
ence of  20  national  leaders  and  repre- 
sentatives of  local  African  churches  in 
Benin,  135  students  were  honored  as 
the  first  graduating  class  from  a  three- 
year  cycle  of  systematic  training  in 
Bible,  church  history,  and  theology  led 
by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
(MBM). 

The  Sept.  27  program  granted  65  di- 
plomas, 45  certificates,  and  25  atten- 
dance certificates  to  students  of  the 
Cotonou-based  program  administered 
by  MBM  worker  Rodney  Hollinger- 


Janzen.  The  five-hour  event  featured  a 
time  of  celebration  for  a  newly  con- 
structed facility  to  house  Benin's  only 
interdenominational  training  program. 
The  facility  was  built  by  a  partnership 
between  members  of  30  Beninese  de- 
nominations and  two  North  American 
work  teams  led  by  MBM. 

International  effort.  "The  gradua- 
tion ceremony  was  a  foretaste  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,"  says  MBM  worker 
Lynda  Hollinger-Janzen.  "Students, 
pastors,  and  friends  from  30  different 
denominations,  mostly  of  African  origin, 


Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  worker  Rodney  Hollinger-Janzen  (right)  congratulates 
Universal  Evangelical  Church  pastor  Celestin  Jako,  one  of  135  students  honored  dur- 
ing graduation  ceremonies  at  Benin's  only  interdenominational  Bible  training  school. 


Integration  a  theme  at  General  Conference  meeting 


Newton,  Kan.  (GCMC)— The  Com- 
mission on  Overseas  Mission  (COM)  of 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  meeting  Sept.  12-13  in  Abbots- 
ford,  B.C.,  found  some  of  its  time  going 
to  negotiating  the  potholes  on  the  road 
to  integration. 

The  commission  discussed  a  pro- 
posal from  the  Mission  Integration 
Task  Force,  a  group  consisting  of  rep- 
resentatives of  various  Mennonite 
mission  agencies  (the  largest  being 
COM  and  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions [MBM])  that  work  on  issues  re- 
lated to  integrating  the  agencies.  One 
significant  change  COM  recommend- 
ed was  "to  write  CMC  [Conference  of 
Mennonites  in  Canada]  into  the  mis- 
sion integration  discussion  as  a  full 
partner,"  according  to  COM  chair 
Tom  Lehman. 


COM  also  decided  that  new,  "formal" 
arrangements — such  as  structural 
changes,  program  relationships,  and 
joint  staff  appointments — with  other 
mission  organizations  would  be  "pur- 
sued only  as  they  arise  naturally  until 
clearer  patterns  emerge  for  the  sup- 
porting structure." 

Lehman  stated  his  appreciation  for 
the  movement  toward  integration  sym- 
bolized in  the  presence  at  this  meeting 
of  MBM  president  Stanley  Green  and 
board  chair  Herman  Bontrager.  "We 
try  to  always  have  a  staff  person  and  a 
board  member  at  each  other's  meet- 
ings, and  these  visits  back  and  forth 
have  gone  far  to  develop  deep  trust  in 
relationships,"  Lehman  said.  "These 
commitments  of  time  have  paved  the 
way  for  integration  as  well  as  anything 
else." 


gathered  to  celebrate  having  been 
taught  by  a  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions program,  in  a  building  constructed 
by  the  sweat,  prayers,  and  financial  con- 
tributions of  many  Beninese  and  North 
American  Christians.  More  than  one 
person  already  has  stated  that  this  min- 
istry ...  is  destined  to  have  a  major  im- 
pact on  the  life  of  the  church  in  Benin." 

The  event  marked  the  culmination  of 
25  years  of  MBM  involvement  to  devel- 
op a  center  for  biblical  education  and  to 
provide  instruction  and  financial  assis- 
tance to  train  pastors,  evangelists,  and 
church  leaders. 

In  the  mid-1970s,  MBM  was  asked  to 
become  a  resource  for  unity  among  the 
churches  in  Benin,  which  had  become 
divided  into  evangelical  and  ecumeni- 
cal camps.  "There  is  no  other  mission 
that  we  would  ask  to  do  this  for  us," 
says  Harry  Henry,  a  Methodist  who 
represented  25  churches  that  ap- 
proached MBM  because  of  its  work 
with  indigenous  Christian  groups. 

Cultural  respect.  MBM  workers, 
operating  in  Benin  as  Service  Menno- 
nite au  Benin  (SMB),  built  rapport 
with  30  Christian  groups  and  gave 
them  broad  influence  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  training  program  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  Africa's  fastest-grow- 
ing churches.  "SMB  has  not  attempted 
to  plant  a  church  named  'The  Church  of 
the  SMB,'  but  exerted  all  its  efforts  in 
creating  a  center  that  can  serve  all  the 
denominations  in  Benin — this  for  the 
purpose  of  edifying  the  body  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  says  graduate  Celestin  Jako,  a 
Universal  Evangelical  Church  pastor. 

"SMB  .  .  .  knew  how  to  respect  the 
cultural  context  into  which  they  had 
come,"  says  Antoine  Codjo,  a  teacher 
from  Porto  Novo. 

Although  individual  Bible  training 
classes  began  in  1983  through  the  ef- 
forts of  former  MBM  worker  David  A. 
Shank,  MBM  developed  a  formal  three- 
year  systematic  program,  beginning 
the  first  class  in  September  1994.  In 
this  plan,  classes  are  taught  in  French 
and  translated  into  local  African  lan- 
guages to  two  groups  of  students  gath- 
ered every  six  weeks. 

"All  the  teachers  .  .  .  have  shown  us 
new  ways  of  understanding  the  Bible, 
of  teaching,  of  preaching,  and  of  under- 
standing how  development  must  be  a 
part  of  our  ministry  in  the  church — 
even  beyond  the  church — in  the  world," 
says  graduate  Francois  Zounwakin, 
head  pastor  from  Cotonou's  Interna- 
tional Evangelical  Agape  church. 
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Mennonites  get  a  kick  out  of  soccer.  Lancaster,  Pa. — Sheri  Kreider  (left), 
an  Eastern  Mennonite  University  (EMU)  student  from  Lancaster,  Pa.,  fights 
for  the  ball  with  Goshen  (Ind.)  College  student  Laura  Sider,  also  of  Lancaster. 
On  Oct.  20,  EMU  went  head-to-head  with  Goshen  in  two  soccer  games  at 
Hempfield  High  School,  Landisville,  Pa.  In  the  first  match,  the  Goshen  wom- 
en's soccer  team  beat  the  EMU  women's  soccer  club  2-0.  In  the  nightcap,  the 
EMU  men's  team  scored  two  penalty  kicks  late  in  the  second  half  to  beat  the 
Goshen  men's  team  2-0. 

"[Playing  EMU  in  Lancaster]  is  a  chance  to  let  some  of  our  eastern  Pennsylvania 
players  compete  in  front  of  their  friends  and  family  against  a  team  on  which  there 
are  a  lot  of  former  teammates,"  said  Dwain  J.  Hartzler,  head  coach  of  the  Goshen 
men's  team.  There  were  a  total  of  16  players  on  the  teams  who  went  to  high  school 
in  Lancaster  County.  Over  1,500  people  attended  the  games. — Dale  D.  Gehman 


From  Gutenberg  to  gigabytes: 

Historical  Committee  prepares  for  21st  century 


Elkhart,  Ind.  (MCGB) — The  Menno- 
nite Church  Historical  Committee  has 
launched  a  $300,000  campaign  to 
transfer  archival  documents  from 
paper  to  computer  storage. 

"The  'Gutenberg  to  Gigabytes'  proj- 
ect will  make  historical  documents 
more  accessible  to  researchers  who 
visit  the  archives  and  to  those  who 
would  prefer  to  do  their  research  by  the 
Internet,"  says  John  E.  Sharp,  director 
of  the  Historical  Committee  and 
Archives  of  the  Mennonite  Church.  Ac- 
cording to  Sharp,  the  scanning  process 
will  also  allow  archives  staff  to  pre- 
serve original  documents  and  ease  de- 


mand for  on-site  storage.  The  project 
will  eventually  include  data  storage  of 
photographs  as  well. 

Integrating  identities.  The  com- 
mittee also  agreed  to  begin  collecting 
"defining  stories  of  the  three  integrat- 
ing denominational  bodies — the  Men- 
nonite Church,  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church,  and  the  Conference 
of  Mennonites  in  Canada — for  eventual 
publication  by  Herald  Press  prior  to  the 
1999  General  Assembly  in  St.  Louis," 
says  Sharp.  "The  stories  will  help  us 
understand  each  other  and  our  hopes 
and  dreams.  They  can  begin  to  shape 
us  as  one  church." 


Church  members  at  Belmont 
Mennonite  Church,  Elkharl   Ind.,  have 
given  their 'stamp  of  approval'  to  the 
Indiana-Michigan  ( !onference.  Robert  •) 
Baker,  a  delegate  from  Belmonl  to  the 
conference,  noticed  that  postage  took  up  a 
hefty  Sfi.OOO  of  I  In-  conference's  annual 
budget.  As  an  avid  stamp  collector,  Baker 
had  some  sheets  of  recent  32-cent  stamps 
that  he  realized  the  conference  could  use. 
His  interest  soon  grew  with  a  proposal  to 
the  congregation  that  they  collect  a  "stamp 
offering"  to  help  the  conference  offset  their 
annual  postage  expense. — Gospel  Evangel 

Joe  Liechty,  a  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  worker  in  Ireland  since  1980, 
was  featured  in  a  five-page  news  report  in 
the  Oct.  6  issue  of  Christianity  Today. 

Liechty  is  based  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  but 
travels  weekly  to  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 
The  article  cited  the  work  of  Liechty  and  his 
colleague — Sister  Cecelia  Clegg,  a  Scottish 
Roman  Catholic  nun — on  the  "Moving  Be- 
yond Sectarianism"  project.  One  aspect  of 
the  project  is  to  provide  a  safe  forum  for 
small  groups  of  Protestants  and  Catholics  to 
openly  explore  experiences  of  conflict,  injus- 
tice, and  prejudice — things  rarely  discussed 
in  mixed  settings.  Neighboring  Catholic 
parishes  and  Protestant  congregations  meet 
for  10  weeks  in  three-hour  time  periods  to 
work  together  through  a  carefully  structured 
and  facilitated  process. 

The  effort  results  from  the  project's 
finding  that  personal  encounters  among 
individuals  do  little  to  defeat  stereotypes. 
"The  only  way  to  alter  stereotypes  is  for 
people  to  encounter  each  other  as  groups," 
Liechty  told  Christianity  Today. 

Liechty  is  one  of  Ireland's  leading 
scholars  on  sectarianism,  the  functional 
equivalent  in  Ireland  of  racism  in  North 
America. — Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 

Mennonite  Central  Committee's  Ten 
Thousand  Villages  was  listed  as  the 
largest  Alternative  Trade  Organization 
(ATO)  in  North  America  by  Sojourners 
magazine.  ATOs  are  groups  that  work  with 
developing  world  artisans,  selling  their 
handicrafts  in  North  America  to  provide 
income  that  helps  pay  for  food,  education, 
health  care,  and  housing  in  the  crafts 
peoples'  villages.  Ten  Thousand  Villages 
has  over  200  stores. 

According  to  the  magazine,  many  faith- 
based  groups  are  organizing  to  protect  the 
rights  of  workers  around  the  world.  One 
way  individuals  can  help  is  to  "shop  with  a 
conscience"  by  supporting  the  companies 
that  respect  the  human  rights  of  those  who 
work  for  them  and  refrain  from  doing 
business  with  the  companies  that  don't. 
Great  gifts  can  be  found  outside  the  cor- 
porate loop  through  ATOs,  says  the 
magazine. — Sojourners 
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Mennonite  Church  in  war-torn  eastern  Congo  baptizes  10  new  members 


Philemon  Begela  baptizes  Jean  de  Dieu,  a  Rwandan  orphan 
who  fled  with  other  refugees  when  war  broke  out  in  eastern 
Congo  in  1996.  Eventually,  he  made  his  way  back  to  Bukavu 
and  is  now  sheltered  in  the  home  of  a  member  of  the  Menno- 
nite Church  of  the  Great  Lakes. 


Bukavu,  Congo  (MCC)— 
While  all  baptisms  are  cause 
for  joy,  the  baptisms  per- 
formed by  Congolese  pastor 
Philemon  Begela  on  Aug.  24 
were  special.  Ten  people 
were  baptized  into  the  Men- 
nonite Church  in  the  waters 
of  Lake  Kivu,  Bukavu,  east- 
ern Congo  (formerly  Zaire). 

The  Mennonite  church  in 
Bukavu  was  planted  in  1996 
by  Congolese  lay  missionar- 
ies as  an  outreach  program 
of  the  Congolese  Mennonite 
Churches. 

The  new  church  attracted 
members  from  all  ethnic 
groups  and  tribes,  a  rarity  in 
this  region  torn  by  ethnic 
tension.  Tired  of  war  and 
drawn  by  Anabaptist  teach- 
ings on  peace,  people  from 
all  backgrounds — local  peo- 
ple and  Rwandan  and  Bu- 
rundian  refugees  as  well  as 
several  street  children — 
began  praying  together. 

Begela  and  his  wife  were 
slated  to  come  from  Kin- 
shasa, the  country's  capital, 
to  Bukavu  to  assume  the 


pastorate  when  war  broke 
out  in  eastern  Congo  in 
1996.  Rebels  advanced  and 
took  ever  increasing 
amounts  of  territory,  sepa- 
rating the  church  and  its  in- 
tended pastor.  Though  divid- 
ed by  war,  both  the  pastor 
and  the  congregation  contin- 
ued to  pray  for  an  eventual 
uniting. 

Against  all  odds.  Final- 
ly, over  a  year  later,  the 
Begelas  arrived  in  Bukavu. 
Against  all  odds,  they  found 
an  alive,  vibrant  church — 
one  that  not  only  survived  a 
devastating  war  but  was 
growing  and  had  10  bap- 
tismal candidates  to  pre- 
sent. 

The  church  had  lost  some 
members  during  the  war,  in- 
cluding two  young  men 
caught  in  the  cross  fire  and 
several  Rwandan  refugees 
whose  whereabouts  are  still 
unknown. — Krista  Rigalo  in 
a  joint  release  from  Africa 
Inter -Mennonite  Mission 
and  Mennonite  Brethren 
Missions/  Services 


New  pastors  get  oriented  to  work  of  the 
Mennonite  Church.  Elkhart,  Ind.  (MCGB) — 
"Our  vision  has  been  sharpened,  enlarged,  and 
broadened  this  week,"  said  John  Lawrence, 
pastor  of  Koinonia  Fellowship,  Glendale,  Ariz. 
Lawrence  was  one  of  10  pastors  and  church 
workers  from  four  Mennonite  Church  confer- 
ences who  completed  a  four-day  orientation  to 
Mennonite  Church  program  boards  and  agen- 
cies in  early  October. 

Miriam  Book  (right),  associate  general  sec- 
retary, Mennonite  Church  General  Board 
(MCGB),  welcomes  (left  to  right)  Melike 
Smeenge,  Immokalee  (Fla.)  Mennonite 
Church;  Luis  Linares,  Encuentro  de  Renova- 
cion  Mennonite  Church,  Boca  Raton,  Fla.;  and 
Lawrence  to  MCGB  offices  in  Elkhart,  Ind. 

The  annual  orientation  for  pastors,  coordinat- 
ed by  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Min- 
istries (MBCM),  included  visits  to  all  five  Men- 
nonite Church  program  boards  in  Scottdale,  Pa. 
and  northern  Indiana.  Participants  also  visited 
MCGB  offices,  Goshen  (Ind.)  College,  and  Asso- 
ciated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary,  Elkhart, 
Ind.  "This  visit  has  given  these  pastors  a  con- 
nection to  the  Mennonite  Church  and  has  put  a 
human  face  on  our  church  structures,"  said 
Carlos  Romero,  acting  MBCM  president. 
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•  Faith  &  Life  appoints  new 
publisher.  The  Commission 
on  Education  (COE)  and  the 
General  Conference  (GC) 
Mennonite  Church  have 
named  Dennis  M.  Good  execu- 
tuve  secretary  of  COE  and 
publisher  for  Faith  &  Life 
Press  (FLP),  Newton,  Kan. 
Good  was  formerly  director  of 
operations  for  FLP,  the  pub- 
lishing house  of  the  GC. 

•  New  appointments: 

Sid  Richard,  corporate  vice 
president  and  chief  actuary, 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid,  Elk- 
hart, Ind. 

•  Coming  events: 

100th  anniversary  celebration, 
Charlotte  Street  Mennonite 
Church,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Nov. 
8-9.  Reminiscing,  storytelling, 
skits,  and  singing  are  part  of 
the  celebration.  Contact:  717 
397-6707. 

Evangel  '97  young  adult  mission 
conference,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Dec. 
28- Jan.  1.  An  international 
young  adult  mission  and 
evangelism  conference  in- 
volves worship,  teaching,  and 
witness.  Contact:  717  872- 
7404. 

•  New  books: 

Against  the  Death  Penalty  by 
Gardner  C.  Hanks.  Drawing 
on  Old  and  New  Testament 
resources  and  secular  argu- 
ments, Hanks  shows  that  the 
death  penalty  harms  rather 
than  helps  any  quest  for  a 
just,  humane  society.  He  ar- 
gues that  the  death  penalty  is 
used  primarily  against  the 
poor  and  mentally  disabled 
and  that  it  reinforces  societal 
inequities  and  exacerbates 
racism.  Available  from  Herald 
Press:  800  245-7894. 

Parents  Passing  the  Torch  of 
Faith  by  John  M.  Drescher. 
Practical  ideas  for  managing 
family  time,  priorities,  prayer, 
and  electronic  media  to  "pass 
on  the  the  torch  of  faith"  to 
children.  Available  from  Her- 
ald Press,  800  245-7894. 

•  New  resources: 

The  Catalog,  a  collection  of 
Christian  resources.  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions  Men- 
nonite Media.  Contact:  800 
999-3534. 

•  Job  openings: 

Associate  editor  for  marketing 
and  promotion  for  the  new 
publication  for  the  integrated 
Mennonite  Church.  This 
quarter-time  position  requires 
a  college  degree  and  some  ex- 
perience in  marketing  and 
promotion  work.  Duties  in- 
clude working  with  the  editor 


of  the  new  The  Mennonite  to 
plan  and  implement  cam- 
paigns for  new  and  renewing 
subscribers.  Relocation  not 
necessary.  Contact:  A.  Lome 
Peachey,  412  887-8500,  ext. 
250. 

Professor  of  mathematics,  East- 
ern Mennonite  University, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  Includes 
upper-level  teaching  and  use 
of  technology  in  the  teaching 
and  learning  process.  Doctor- 
ate degree  is  required.  Women 
and  minorities  are  encour- 
aged to  apply.  Send  applica- 
tion, vitae,  transcripts,  and 
references  to  William  Hawk, 
EMU,  Harrisonburg,  VA 
22802. 

Professor  of  chemistry  and  biolo- 
gy, Eastern  Mennonite  Uni- 
versity, Harrisonburg,  Va.  Re- 
quirements include:  doctorate 
degree  and  specialization  in 
biochemistry  and  genetics. 
Women  and  minorities  are 
encouraged  to  apply.  Send 
application,  vitae,  transcripts, 
and  references  to  William 
Hawk,  EMU,  Harrisonburg, 
VA  22802. 

Pastoral  care  assistant,  Menno- 
nite Home,  Inc.,  Lancaster, 
Pa.  Part-time  position  re- 
quires some  pastoral  educa- 
tion. Experience  in  pastoral  or 
chaplain's  role  is  preferred. 
Contact:  717  393-1301. 

Mission  minister,  Mennonite 
Conference  of  Eastern  Cana- 
da, Kitchener,  Ont.  Responsi- 
bilities include  promoting  the 
vision  for  mission  in  congrega- 
tions, giving  guidance  to  new 
churches  and  projects,  and 
acting  as  a  resource  for  the 
Mission  and  Service  Commis- 
sion. Qualifications  include: 
seminary  education,  pastoral 
or  mission-related  experience, 
and  some  familiarity  with 
Canadian  Mennonite  congre- 
gations. Contact:  519  650- 
3806. 

Administrator  /  development  di- 
rector, Warwick  River  Chris- 
tian School,  Newport  News, 
Va.  Responsibilities  include: 
overall  management  of  the 
school,  promotion  in  the  com- 
munity, and  expansion  the 
school's  financial  base.  Con- 
tact: Gordon  Zook,  757  874- 
0794. 

Accountant,  Eastern  Mennonite 
Missions,  Salunga,  Pa.  Part- 
time  responsibilities  include 
serving  as  a  liaison  with 
Home  Ministries  and  Admin- 
istrative Services;  maintain- 
ing a  chart  of  accounts;  coding 
accounts  payable;  and  mailing 
invoices.  Contact:  Millard 
Garrett,  717  898-2251. 

Associate  director,  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Missions  Home  Minis- 
tries, Salunga,  Pa.  Responsi- 


bilities include  equipping 
church  planters;  assisting 
churches  in  church  planting; 
and  consulting  on  church 
growth,  project  management, 
and  administration.  Cross- 
cultural  experience  preferred. 
Contact:  Mervin  Charles,  717 
898-2251. 

Vice  president  for  student  life, 
Goshen  (Ind.)  College.  Admin- 
istrative and  supervisory  ex- 
perience, ability  to  budget 
carefully,  an  advanced  degree 
in  a  related  field,  and  strong 
writing  and  public  speaking 
skills  are  required.  Applica- 
tions from  women  and  under- 
represented  groups  are  en- 
couraged. Contact:  John  D. 
Yordy,  219  535-7501. 

Assistant  to  the  director  of  busi- 
ness affairs,  Christopher  Dock 
Mennonite  High  School,  Lans- 
dale,  Pa.  Full-time  position 
requires  strong  business  back- 
ground. Administrative  and 
computer  literacy  skills  neces- 
sary. Send  resume  to  Jeffrey 
A.  Ambrose,  Christopher  Dock 
Mennonite  High  School,  1000 
Forty  Foot  Road,  Lansclale, 
PA  19446-4398. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Central,  Arehbold,  Ohio: 

Wayne  and  Arlene  Pipkin. 
Dayspring  Christian  Fellow- 
ship, North  ('anion,  Ohio: 

Racheal  Roxbury. 
Line  Lexington,  Pa.:  .Jennifer 
Rohr,  Tabitha  Landis,  Jacque- 
lyn  Negron,  Jan  Weikel, 
Delise  Kratz,  Clayton  De- 
tweiler,  and  Kathryn  Detweil- 
er. 

North   Cinton,  Wauseon, 
Ohio:  Rebecca  Blosser. 


BIRTHS 


Blythe,  Amy  Richard  and 
Shaun,  Wayland,  Iowa,  Kate- 
lyn  Rene  Richard  (first  child). 
Sept.  19. 

Conway,  Bonnie  Kwant  and 
Harold,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Chase  Simone  (second  child), 
Aug.  17. 

Eigsti,  Heidi  Johnson  and 
Brad.  Lakewood,  Colo.,  Luke 
Johnson  (third  child),  Sept. 
29. 


Thrift  Shops: 

No  End  in  Sight 


Call  now! 


Have  you 
considered 

volunteering  at  a 
Mennonite  Central 
Committee  (MCC)  thrift 
store?  Did  you  know  MCC 
thrift  stores  all  over  North 
America  raise  millions  of 
dollars  each  year  for  MCC 
work?  This  video  provides  a 
look  at  how  thrift  shops 
work,  who  the  customers 
are  and  how  you  can  get 
involved.  Contact  the  MCC 
office  nearest  you  for  a  free 
loan  of  this  video,  or  pur- 
chase it  for  $30  Cdn./$25 
U.S.  from  MCC  in  Akron. 
18-minute  VHS. 


Q 


Mennonite 

Central 

Committee 


Mennonite  Central  Committee 
and  MCC  U.S. 

21  South  12th  Street 
PO  Box  500 
Akron,  PA  17501-0500 
(717)  859-1151 
(717)  859-3889 

MCC  Canada 

134  Plaza  Drive 
Winnipeg.  MB  R3T  5K9 
(204)  261-6381 
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New  Books 

For  the  Holiday  Season 


Who  Do  You  Say 
That  I  Am? 

Christian  Faith  and 
Other  Religions 
Calvin  E.  Shenk 

Shenk  assesses  contem- 
porary theologies  ol 
religious  pluralism  as 
well  as  a  number  of  the 
world's  major  religious 
yet  remains  accessible  to 
all  thoughtful  Christians. 
Old  and  New  Testament 
perspectives  on  religions 
provide  reliable  starting 
points  for  the  journey. 
Placing  Christ  at  the 
center  ol  the  quest  yields 
clarity  amidst  complexity. 

Taper.  304  pages,  I'*.')'): 
in  Canada  $28.50. 


God's  Word 
for  All  Nations 

J.  Delbert  Erb 

Reading  through  the 
Bible  can  be  an  enjoy- 
able, instructive,  and 
inspirational  experience. 
With  this  plan  and  any 
Bible  version,  you  can 
follow  the  chronological 
order  of  the  biblical  story 
as  parallel  passages  are 
paired  for  the  same  ses- 
sion. For  worship  and 
reflection  in  the  family, 
in  small  groups,  or  by 
individuals. 

Paper,  208  pages,  $9.99; 
in  Canada  $14.25. 


Chestnut  Ridge 

Acres 

Carrie  Bender 

joe  and  Arie,  a  young 
Amish  couple,  move  onto 
Chestnut  Ridge  Acres,  a 
farm  near  Summer\  i  I  If. 
Storms  and  mistakes 
make  for  rough  going  on 
the  farm.  Join  Joe  and 
Arie  on  Chestnut  Ridge 
lor  days  full  of  action, 
dealing  with  farm  life  and 
wildlife.  This  is  volume 
three  in  the  Whispering 
Brook  Series. 

Paper.  176  pages.  $7.99: 
in  Canada  $11.40. 


Orders:  800  759-4447.  www. mph.  org/hp.html 


Herald 

Press 


MENNOSCOPE 


Hoover,  Margaret  Stuart  and 
Edwin,  Markham,  Ont.,  Ann- 
dee  Leigh  Meghan  (third 
child),  Mar.  24. 

Miller,  Laura  Andersen  and 
Scott,  West  Chicago,  111.,  Kari 
Elizabeth  (first  child),  July 
23. 

Niehol,  Melanie  Koch  and  Ross, 
Ailsa  Craig,  Ont.,  Kaedyn 
Zachary  (first  child),  Sept.  11. 

Peters,  Bev  Bontrager  and 
Doug,  London,  England,  Elise 
Louise  (second  child),  Aug. 
13. 

Ressler,  Josephine  Angelo  and 
Ron,  Canton,  Ohio,  Aubriana 
Joy  (fifth  child),  Sept.  30. 

Sheppard,  Tammy  Peachey 
and  Wayne,  Lock  Haven,  Pa., 
Hannah  Joelle  (first  child), 
Oct.  2. 

Spedding,  Janelle  Gingerich 
and  Joe,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Emily  Elizabeth  (second 
child),  Aug.  14. 

Toews,  Jill  Janicki  and  Rick, 
Hesston,  Kan.,  Riley  Richard 
(first  child),  Aug.  21. 

Weaver,  Anne  Kaufman  and  R. 
Todd,  Telford,  Pa.,  Seth  Jaron 
(third  child),  Oct.  7. 

Yoder,  Pam  and  Ivan,  Josiah 
Aaron  (second  child),  Sept.  3. 

Yoder,  Angela  Everetts  and 
James,  Kaylene  Margaret 
Ann  (second  child),  Oct.  6. 

Yoder,  Kim  Kauffman  and  Jef- 
frey, Morgan  Alexis  (first 
child),  Aug.  30. 


MARRIAGES 


Byler-Vendegriff:  Seth  Byler, 
Gap,  Pa.  (Maple  Grove),  and 
Angel  Vandegriff,  Smoke- 
town,  Pa.  (Maple  Grove),  Aug. 
2,  by  Enno  Jurisson. 

Huffnagle-Yoder:  Elizabeth 
Huffnagle,  Belleville,  Pa. 
(Church  of  the  Brethren),  and 
Stan  Yoder,  Belleville,  Pa. 
(Maple  Grove),  Oct.  4,  by  Don- 
ald Peters. 

Kwiatkowski-Richer:  Julie 
Kwiatkowski,  Wauseon,  Ohio 
(North  Clinton),  and  Jeff 
Richer,  Archbold,  Ohio  (North 
Clinton),  Oct.  11,  by  Gary 
Blosser. 

Miller-Smith:  Kevin  Miller, 
Wellman,  Iowa  (Lower  Deer 
Creek),  and  Brenda  Smith, 
Wellman,  Iowa  (Nazarene), 
Oct.  4,  by  George  Hansen. 

Nice-Wright:  Henry  R.  Nice 
Jr.,  Newport  News,  Va.  (War- 
wick River),  and  Lori  Wright, 
Hayes,  Va.,  Sept.  20,  by  Gor- 
don Zook. 

Ruby-Schumm:  Myron  Ruby, 
Kitchener,  Ont.  (East  Zorra), 
and  Mary  Ann  Schumm, 
Kitchener,  Ont.  (East  Zorra), 
Sept.  13,  by  Delmer  and  Elsie 
Epp. 


DEATHS 


Bensinger,  Martha  N.  Miller, 

66,  New  Holland,  Pa.  Born: 
July  17,  1931,  Manheim,  Pa., 
to  Christian  and  Esther  New- 
comer Miller.  Died:  Sept.  27, 
1997,  New  Holland,  Pa.,  of  a 
brain  tumor.  Survivors — hus- 
band: Robert  J.  Bensinger; 
children:  Linda  Faherty, 
Sharon  Martin,  LaMar  and 
Barry  Geib;  stepdaughter: 
Lynda  Bensinger;  brothers 
and  sister:  Amos,  Earl,  Irvin, 
and  Mahlon  Miller,  Anna 
Mary  Smucker;  13  grandchil- 
dren. Funeral:  Sept.  30,  New 
Holland  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Frank  E.  Shirk,  Clyde  G. 
Kratz,  and  J.  Clair  Hollinger. 
Burial:  Groffdale  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Bolton,  Charles  W.,  93,  Sil- 
verdale,  Pa.  Born:  May  25, 
1904,  Hatfield,  Pa.,  to  John 
H.  and  Lydia  W.  Bolton. 
Died:  Sept.  23,  1997,  Sil- 
ver-dale, Pa.  Survivors — wife: 
Alice  S.  Moyer  Rosenberger 
Bolton;  children:  Lydia  L. 
Landis,  A.  Irene  L.  Dorville, 
Charles  L.,  Edgar  L.,  David 
P.,  Ray  L.;  stepchildren: 
Shirley  M.  Rush,  Merrill  M. 
Rosenberger;  sisters:  Ella 
Slotter,  Ruth  Leatherman;  21 
grandchildren,  32  great- 
grandchildren, one  step- 
great-grandchild.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Alice  M.  Landis 
Bolton  (first  wife)  and  John 
L.  (son).  Funeral:  Sept.  28, 
Blooming  Glen  Mennonite 
Church,  by  David  A.  Stevens, 
David  F.  Derstine,  Floyd  M. 
Hackman,  and  Lowell  H. 
Delp.  Burial:  Line  Lexington 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Byler,  Amanda  E.  Yoder,  85, 
Belleville,  Pa.  Born:  Jan.  3, 
1912,  Belleville,  Pa.,  to  Jesse 
and  Sadie  Yoder  Yoder.  Died: 
Sept.  15,  1997,  Belleville,  Pa. 
Survivors — children:  Sara 
Jane  Helmuth,  Barbara 
Rogers,  Mary  Grace  Rinehart, 
Mildred  King,  Jean  Byler, 
Joseph,  Joann  Plank;  broth- 
ers and  sister:  Chester,  John, 
and  Norman  C.  Yoder,  Bar- 
bara Peachey;  17  grandchil- 
dren, 11  great-grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Jesse  W. 
Byler  (husband),  an  infant 
son  and  an  infant  daughter. 
Funeral  and  burial:  Sept.  18, 
Locust  Grove  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Max  Zook  and 
Erie  Renno. 

Mover,  Abram  M.,  92,  Jami- 
son, Pa.  Born:  Oct.  7,  1904, 
Blooming  Glen,  Pa.,  to 
William  Henry  and  Lillie 
Moyer  Moyer.  Died:  Sept.  30, 
1997,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  of  re- 
spiratory failure.  Survivors — 


sons:  David,  Samuel  Lloyd; 
brother  and  sisters:  Wilson, 
Edna  Baum,  Stella  Alderfer, 
Lorraine  Moyer;  4  grandchil- 
dren, 6  great-grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Martha  M. 
Overholt  Moyer  (wife).  Funer- 
al and  burial:  Oct.  5,  Bloom- 
ing Glen  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Benjamin  S.  Stutzman  and 
David  A.  Stevens. 
Myers,  Abraham  H.,  74, 
Harleysville,  Pa.  Born:  Dec. 
10,  1922,  Bedminster,  Pa.,  to 
Aaron  C.  and  Mary  M.  High 
Myers.  Died:  Oct.  7,  1997, 
Franconia  Twp.,  Pa.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Merrill  M., 
Marvin  M.;  stepchildren: 
Ronald  L.,  Darwin  R.,  W. 
Dale,  and  Nevin  S.  Mininger, 
Cheryl  L.  Bergey,  Charlene  F. 
Kershaw;  sister:  Edna  Moyer; 
12  grandchildren,  16  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Grace  B.  Mininger  Myers 
(second  wife),  Beatrice  C.  De- 
tweiler  Myers  (first  wife),  and 
Marilyn  M.  Myers  (daughter). 
Funeral  and  burial:  Oct.  11, 
Salford  Mennonite  Church,  by 
James  C.  Longacre  and  John 
L.  Ruth. 


Nafziger,  Dclmar  78,  -Jack 
son,  Minn.  Corn:  Sept.  23,  L918, 
I  (opcrlalc,  ML,  I  * i  I  )anicl  I '»  and 
Eva  Mae  Sutter  Nafziger.  Died: 
June  30,  1997,  Jackson,  Minn., 
of  Alzheimer's  and  pneumonia 
Survivors — wife:  Willa  Layne 
Garber  Nafziger;  children: 
Clark,  Craig,  Carita  Pudwill; 
brothers  and  sisters:  Herbert, 
Donald,  James,  Vietta  Heffner, 
Fannie  Urish,  Irene  Frakes, 
Ruth  Mason;  7  grandchildren, 
one  great-grandchild.  Funeral: 
July  3,  Hilltop  Community 
Church.  Burial:  Sunset  Memor- 
ial Cemetery. 

Short,  Donovan  G.  Cederic, 
66,  Archbold,  Ohio.  Born:  Sept. 
15,  1931,  Stryker,  Ohio,  to  Le- 
land  and  Ruth  Beck  Short. 
Died:  Sept.  29,  1997,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  of  heart  failure.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Scott,  Mary 
Jo  Miller;  brothers  and  sisters: 
LaMar,  Arlo,  Arva  Beck,  Ro- 
maine  Beck;  2  grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Verda  Eash 
Short  (wife).  Funeral  and  buri- 
al: Oct.  3,  Lockport  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Allen  Rutter,  Mark 
Miller,  Wendy  Miller,  and 
David  Voll. 


Just  in  time  for 
Christmas. . . 


Enduring  music 
now  on  CD! 

(and  cassette,  too!) 


Mennonite  Hour  Singers 

The  a  cappella  music  of  the 
Mennonite  Hour  Singers  is  digitally 
re-mastered  and  enhanced  for  exquisite  sound. 
Although  the  internationally-known  Mennonite  Hour  radio 
program  ceased  many  years  ago,  the  music  lives  on  through 
cassettes  and  now,  the  first  CD! 

Hallelujah!  Amen! 

CD:  $12.95  US/$18.20  Can. 


Also  available  on  cassette: 

Hallelujah!  Amen! 
Hymns  of  Rejoicing 
Favorite  Hymns 
Songs  of  Inspiration 
30  Men  Sing 

$7.95  US/$11.25  Can.  each 

All  live  for  $33.95  US/$48.50  Can. 


To  order,  write  or  call: 


fift  Mennonite  Media 

U^iJj  A  mmislry  oi  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
1251  Virginia  Avenue 
Harrisonburg.  VA  22802 

800-999-3534 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


We're  losing  more  than  120  members 


We  lose  and  we  go  on  losing  as  long  as  we  live,  a 
little  winter  no  spring  can  melt. 
— Marge  Piercy 

Like  the  frost  that  is  edging  into  western 
Pennsylvania  these  days,  the  Franconia  Con- 
ference vote  to  remove  Germantown  has 
rimmed  the  thoughts  of  many  in  the  church  re- 
cently. It  has  coated  the  surface  of  sermons  and 
conversations  like  a  thin,  cold  layer  that 
emerges,  disappears,  then  rises  again  to  our 
minds  and  mouths.  It  has  made  its  way  onto 
National  Public  Radio  and  into  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer.  It  is  stirring  an  emotional  round  of  let- 
ters to  Gospel  Herald.  (Franconia  delegates  vot- 
ed in  October  to  "no  longer  recognize  the  Ger- 
mantown Mennonite  Church  as  a  member  con- 
gregation" because  it  accepts  into  membership 
gay  persons  in  covenanted  relationships.) 

People  phrase  what  happened  in  many  differ- 
ent ways — expulsion,  dismissal,  or  a  congrega- 
tion removing  itself.  However  one  describes  it, 
as  of  New  Year's  Day  1998,  Germantown  Men- 
nonite Church  will  no  longer  be  part  of  our  de- 
nomination. 

No  matter  what  one  thinks  about  the  deci- 
sion, this  loss  must  not  slip  by  without  ac- 
knowledgment. Considering  our  losses  may 
help  us  handle  our  disagreements  with  clarity, 
compassion,  and  reflection.  It  may  help  us  de- 
cide what  more  we're  willing  to  lose. 

We're  losing  history.  All  the  news  reports 
have  highlighted  the  fact  that  Germantown 
was  founded  in  1683  and  is  the  oldest  continu- 
ing Mennonite  church  in  this  hemisphere. 
We're  losing  the  congregation  that  spoke  out 
against  slavery  before  the  rest  of  the  Mennonite 
church  did. 

We're  losing  trust.  "We  need  to  provide  a 
safe  place  for  people  to  ask  questions  and  test 
new  ideas,"  said  one  young  adult  during  the 
General  Assembly  this  summer.  "I  pray  for  a 
church  where  we  allow  and  invite  questions, 
tension,  and  challenges,"  said  another. 

Many  Mennonite  young  adults  have  grown 
up  hoping  that  they  can  trust  the  church  to  be  a 
place  to  raise  the  questions  that  grow  out  of  our 
society  and  context.  Many  of  us  young  adults 
have  gay  friends  and  relatives.  In  our  confusing 


world,  we  need  safe  places  for  conversation  and 
prayer  on  issues  like  sexuality  and  fidelity — 
places  where  we  can  hold  "loving  dialogue  with 
each  other  in  the  body  of  Christ,"  as  called  for 
in  the  Purdue  87  statement  on  human  sexual- 
ity. We  need  models  of  discernment  and  not  di- 
vorce, of  relationship  and  not  rejection. 

We're  losing  innocence.  One  element  of 
innocence  is  a  belief  in  the  sincerity  of  those  with 
whom  one  disagrees.  With  divisive  issues  such 
as  this  one,  people  begin  to  mistrust  others'  in- 
tentions and  to  doubt  others'  commitment  to 
Christ.  We  must  recognize  that  thoughtful,  de- 
voted Christians  disagree  on  this  and  other 
issues.  It  takes  attentiveness,  grace,  and  a  deep 
assurance  that  we  are  all  God's  beloved  children 
to  contain  our  disagreements  to  the  realm  of 
respectful  conversation.  Unfortunately,  we  seem 
to  be  losing  that  ability. 

We're  losing  relationships.  It's  not  only  the 
approximately  120  members  of  Germantown 
who  are  dismayed  by  this  vote.  It's  the  40  dele- 
gates and  the  people  they  represent  who  voted 
against  dismissing  Germantown,  the  Menno- 
nites  who  have  sent  messages  and  letters  to 
Germantown  in  the  wake  of  the  vote  to  show 
their  support,  and  the  writers  of  letters  to  Gos- 
pel Herald  expressing  sadness  and  anger  at  the 
decision.  If  we  ignore  the  fact  that  relationships 
are  dissolving  in  this  process,  we  overlook  the 
most  striking  loss  we've  incurred. 

The  church  has  already  lost  much.  As  several 
conferences  consider  how  to  relate  to 
churches  that  accept  as  members  gay  people 
in  committed  relationships,  we  risk  more  losses — 
of  history,  trust,  innocence,  and  relationships. 

Soon,  some  will  call  us  to  move  beyond  the 
past,  to  let  bygones  be  bygones.  Many  in  the 
church  will  get  on  with  vital  matters  at  hand — 
new  ventures  in  integration,  efforts  in  mission 
and  service,  nurture  in  congregations. 

Others,  however,  will  count  their  losses  and 
ponder  their  grief,  either  at  being  cut  off  them- 
selves or  at  losing  conference  ties  with  their 
friends  or  relatives  and  sisters  and  brothers. 
Through  the  frosts  that  come  and  go,  these  will 
live  in  the  winter  of  loss — a  winter  that,  depending 
on  the  church's  decisions,  may  not  thaw. — usw 
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Blessed  are  those  who 
^SjLgjgz  wrestle  with  their  grief 

In  the  midst  of  grief,  it  seems  impossible 
that  Jesus  blesses  those  who  mourn.  Yet 
hidden  in  its  depths,  mourning  holds 
gifts  of  comfort,  clarity,  and  compassion. 


eath  and  dying  became  almost  daily 
WjjJm  topics  of  conversation  at  our  house  after 

the  sudden  deaths  of  my  father  and 
grandfather  within  the  space  of  a  year.  Our 
sons — Ben  (8),  Sam  (5),  and  Luke  (3) — felt  the 
loss  of  these  important  men  in  their  lives.  They 

also  wondered:  If  heaven  is  "up  there,"  how  can 
Spiritual  journeys  dan  t  begin  when  we  think,  Hey —  ~,        ,      ,     .    ,  .  ,      .    n1  . 

I'm  happy,  successful,  and  talented-I  think  I'll  start  a       Grandpa  be  m  heaven  since  we  buried  his 
spiritual  journey. "  They  begin  when  we  are  depressed        body  m  the  ground?  How  can  spirits  and  bodies 
and  discouraged,  when  the  goodness  and  order  of  life         be  connected  without  being  the  same  thing? 
has  disappeared  through  the  death  of  loved  ones.  Will  there  be  pirates  in  heaven? 

Easter  came  and  went,  and  the  boys  took  an 
avid  interest  in  Jesus'  death  and  resurrection. 
As  time  went  by,  our  conversations  about  death 
ALSO  IN  THIS  ISSUE  became  less  frequent  and  less  intense.  So  I  was 

surprised  one  evening  when  Luke  burst  into 
June  Mears  Driedger:  tears  as  he  stood  in  the  bathroom  waiting  to  be 

What  happened  when  dressed  for  bed  after  his  bath.  "I  don't  want  to 

I  prayed  for  Newt  Gingrich   5     d*e>'  ne  wailed.  "Will  God  make  us  alive  again?" 

This  outburst  startled  me,  but  it  didn't  come 
Alabama  establishes  partnerships  out  of  nowhere.  Ben  had  been  sick  that  day  and 

with  EMM  discipleship  center  9     had  been  watching  a  video  of  C.  S.  Lewis'  The 

Lion,  the  Witch,  and  the  Wardrobe.  Luke 
MCC  holds  Swaziland  wasn't  old  enough  to  understand  the  movie,  but 

peacemaking  conference  .  10       f°und  it  difficult  to  keep  him  away  from  the 
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television.  The  day  had 
been  long,  full  of 
grumpy  boys,  so  I  caved 
in  and  let  everyone 
watch.  At  suppertime 
we  turned  the  movie  off 
right  after  Asian,  the 
lion  ruler  of  Narnia, 
had  been  killed. 

Now  it  was  evening 
and  dark  outside.  Luke 
knew  he  was  about  to 
be  put  to  bed  for  what 
seemed  like  an  eter- 
Lgj  jFtm  A  nity  to  him,  and  he 

wanted  assurances. 
Now.  That  things 
would  be  fine,  that  he 
wouldn't  die,  that 
maybe  it  would  just  be 
like  getting  hurt,  that 
at  least  God  would 
make  him  alive  again  like  Jesus. 

Taking  Luke  on  my  lap,  I  listened  for  awhile, 
asked  questions,  and  finally  said  that  I  thought 
death  was  maybe  a  little  like  moving:  we  would 
stop  living  in  our  house  and  in  our  world  and 
would  live  in  God's  house  and  God's  world.  It 
was  the  best  response  I  could  come  up  with. 

Luke  thought  about  that  a  little  and  then  said, 
"But  God  can't  touch  us.  I  want  God  to  be  a  real 
guy  to  touch  us."  We  sat  in  silence.  I  couldn't 
think  of  a  thing  to  say.  I  knew  that,  like  Luke,  I 
longed  to  be  touched  by  God  in  the  midst  of  death. 

Blessed  are  those  who  mourn.  Since  my 
conversation  with  Luke  and  my  significant 
experiences  with  death,  Jesus'  words  in  Mat- 
thew 5  resonate  in  me:  "Blessed  are  those  who 
mourn,  for  they  will  be  comforted." 

'everal  commentators  have  described  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  a  keynote 
address  given  by  Jesus  near  the  beginning 
of  his  ministry.  In  it  he  outlines  a  new  under- 
standing of  salvation.  We  see  this  right  away  in 
the  Beatitudes  that  begin  the  sermon.  Here 
Jesus  blesses  people  our  culture  doesn't  see  as 
fortunate,  people  we  don't  aspire  to  be,  people 
we  try  to  avoid  becoming:  those  who  are  poor, 
hungry,  grieving,  persecuted.  To  these  people 
Jesus  says,  "You're  fortunate  when  things  aren't 


going  right  for  you,  because  you're  on  the  road  to 
something  everyone  else  is  missing.  You're  on 
the  road  to  living  in  the  kingdom  of  God." 

"Blessed  are  those  who  mourn,"  Jesus  tells 
his  followers.  Understood  broadly,  mourning  is 
a  response  to  the  end  or  loss  of  something,  the 
death  of  something  or  someone.  When  we  lose 
our  innocence,  when  the  world  threatens  rather 
than  nurtures  us,  and  when  those  we  love  leave 
us  or  die,  then  we  may  mourn. 

Tresus'  blessing  does  not  imply  that  we 

should  seek  experiences  of  loss.  Most  lives 
have  enough  sorrow  already.  In  fact,  I 
don't  think  Jesus  is  blessing  those  who  are  sad 
or  inviting  people  to  seek  sadness.  Jesus  is  not 
blessing  those  who  have  experienced  loss;  he 
blesses  those  who  mourn  their  losses. 

A  crucial  difference  exists  between  suffering 
loss  and  mourning.  Suffering  loss  is  something 
that  is  beyond  our  control;  we  can't  do  anything 
about  it.  We  don't  choose  loss,  and  it  requires 
nothing  of  us. 

Mourning,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  embrac- 
ing of  our  losses.  It  requires  that  we  see  loss  as 
an  invitation  to  dive  in  and  plumb  its  depths,  to 
enter  into  it  fully.  To  mourn  is  to  become  like 
Jacob  wrestling  with  the  angel,  unwilling  to  let 
go  until  we  have  received  the  blessing.  When 
Jesus  says,  "Blessed  are  those  who  mourn,"  he 
is  blessing  people  who  are  willing  to  set  off  on 
the  spiritual  journey  that  grief  begins. 

Sam  Keen,  who  writes  and  speaks  about  the 
spiritual  life,  has  said  that  spiritual  journeys 
don't  begin  on  the  days  when  we  wake  up,  leap 
out  of  bed,  and  think  to  ourselves,  "Hey — I'm 
happy,  successful,  sexy,  sassy,  lovely,  joyful, 
rich,  talented,  full  of  energy — I  think  I'll  start  a 
spiritual  journey."  Spiritual  journeys  begin 
when  we  can  barely  get  out  of  bed,  when  the 
world  seems  sunless  and  downright  evil,  when 
we  are  depressed  and  discouraged,  when  the 
things  we  counted  on  have  vanished. 

The  most  recent  and  intense  leg  of  my  spiri- 
tual journey  began  the  awful  moment  when  I 
heard  the  doctor  say  to  my  mother,  "I'm  sorry; 
we  did  everything  we  could,"  and  I  realized  my 
father  was  dead.  He  was  fifty-five.  He  had 
heart  disease,  but  none  of  us  knew  it.  He  died 
at  the  end  of  a  warm  Thursday  in  November 
that  I  had  spent  washing  windows. 
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This  man  who  was 
so  fundamental  to  my 
sense  of  the  goodness 
and  order  of  life  had 
disappeared  into 
death.  Everything  I 
thought  I  could  de- 
pend on — the  safety 
and  presence  of  those  I 
love,  the  way  I  thought 
about  God,   what  I 
thought  the  church  was  I 
about,  the  predictability 
and  goodness  of  life  it- 
self— vanished.    I  felt 
physically  and  emotionally 
crushed  by  the  weight  of 
Dad's  absence.  I  couldn't  eat,  I 
couln't  sleep,  I  couldn't  think 
clearly,  I  could  barely  care  for  my 
children.  The  only  thing  I  could  do 
was  cry,  more  than  I  thought  was  hu 
manly  possible. 

Mourning's  gifts.  In  the  middle  of  grief, 
it  seems  impossible  that  Jesus  can 
really  mean  to  bless  those  who  mourn. 
There  is  nothing  about  mourning  that  seems  to 
hold  out  the  possibility  of  redemption,  nothing 
that  seems  to  promise  blessing.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced now  that  hidden  in  its  depths,  mourning 
does  hold  gifts  for  us. 

The  gifts  of  mourning  don't  come  easily.  They 
are  not  delivered  to  our  doorstep,  nor  do  they 
wait  for  us  to  pick  them  casually  from  the  shelf. 
We  must  seek  them  out  and  claim  them.  In  my 
mourning,  I  have  discovered  three  of  these 
gifts:  the  gift  of  comfort,  the  gift  of  clarity,  and 
the  gift  of  compassion. 

The  gift  of  comfort.  Comfort  is  what  Jesus 
promises:  those  who  mourn  will  be  comforted. 
To  know  real  comfort  is  an  amazing  experience. 
When  we  enter  into  our  grief,  we  realize,  to  our 
astonishment,  that  God  is  there.  All  that  we 
have  dreaded  and  feared  most  cannot  take  us 
out  of  the  embrace  of  God's  love.  We  know  in 
our  very  bones  that  "neither  death,  nor  life,  nor 
angels,  nor  rulers,  nor  things  present,  nor 
things  to  come,  nor  powers,  nor  height,  nor 
depth,  nor  anything  else  in  all  creation  will  be 
able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  in 


Lord" 
(Rom . 
8:38-39). 
God's 
presence 
does  not 
make  our 
suffering 
and  sorrow 
go  away, 
but  what  a 
gift  that  God 
is  willing  to  be 
present  with  us 
in  the  hardest 
times.  We  know 
that  God  loves  us  as 
we  are,  not  because  we 
behave  well  or  because 
we  are  charming.  In  death 
as  in  life,  we  belong  to  God  (Rom. 

14:8). 

We  are  also  comforted  by  people  who  are 
willing  to  enter  into  our  loss  with  us.  They  listen 
patiently,  they  keep  us 
company,  and  they  are 
willing  to  come  close  even 
when  our  pain  is  raw  and 
our  presence  disquieting. 
One  of  the  great  gifts  of 
my  mourning  is  that  I 
have  never  before  felt  so 
blessed  by  the  love  of  so 
many  people  or  received 
such  grace  from  so  many. 
Comforting  is  an  impor- 
tant calling  for  the 
church.  We  can't  make 
everything  better — even 
God  doesn't  do  that.  We 
can  willingly  stand  with 
those  in  pain,  however, 
and  that's  enough. 

The  gift  of  clarity.  A 
second  gift  of  grief  is 
clarity.  Grief  takes  so 
much  time  and  energy 

(continued  on  page  4) 
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(continued     that  we  don't  have  any  left  over  for  falseness, 
from  page  3)  for  being  polite,  or  for  being  safe.  Grief  brings  to 
light  both  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad  in  our 
lives.  We  may  realize  that  those  we've  relied  on 
aren't  trustworthy  after  all.  We  may  confront  our 
own  failures  more  honestly.  We  may  also  experi- 
ence more  deeply  the  love  of  those  who  are  closest 
to  us.  Grief  encourages  us  to  take  good  risks  and 
to  express  more  consistently  the  ways  we  value 
those  around  us. 

Grief  helps  us  know  like  nothing  else  that  we 
don't  have  forever.  If  we've  got  all  the  time  in 
the  world,  it  doesn't  matter  much  what  we  do 
today.  There's  always  later:  when  it's  more  con- 
venient; when  we  have  more  time;  when  we 
have  more  money,  more  education,  less  stress. 
Dad's  death  starkly  established  the  limits  of  his 
time,  and  it  made  my  own  mortality  painfully 
clear  to  me.  Grief  gave  me  a  compelling  reason 
to  look  at  my  life  and  ask:  Is  this  what  I  really 
want  to  be  about? 

he  gift  of  compassion.  A  third  gift  of 
grief  is  compassion.  Having  entered  into 
experiences  of  loss,  we  can  never  again  be 
glib  about  the  suffering  of  others.  During  visita- 
tion times  after  Dad's  death,  I  could  always  tell 
who  in  line  had  lost  a  father.  They  didn't  nec- 
essarily have  much  to  say  or  profound  words  to 
offer — they  knew  there  wasn't  much  anyone 
could  say.  But  they  could  stand  in  silence  with- 
out fidgeting  or  looking  away.  Just  as  they  were 
willing  to  come  close  to  my  grief  and  in  doing  so 
to  relive  some  of  their  own,  I  now  find  myself 
more  able  to  walk  with  those  who  mourn. 

Jesus  was  remarkable  for  his  great  compas- 
sion— a  compassion  he  calls  his  followers  to 
share.  Our  mourning  can  make  us  sensitive  to 
the  mourning  of  those  around  us.  In  entering 
into  our  own  grief,  we  quickly  learn  to  recognize 
grief  in  those  around  us.  We  discover  our  kin- 
ship with  those  who  have  grieved  for  parents  or 
children,  for  partners  and  friends.  We  offer  our 
support  to  those  who  have  lost  jobs  and  those 
who  suffer  physically  or  emotionally.  We  notice 
people  who  are  at  the  margins. 

Blessed  are  you  who  are  lamenting,  says 
Jesus.  Blessed  are  you  when  you  are  willing  to 
wrestle  with  your  grief.  Blessed  are  you  when 
you  receive  mourning  as  an  invitation  to  deepen 
your  spiritual  life.  God  will  touch  you,  and  you 
will  be  comforted.  You  will  live  with  compassion. 

Rachel  Miller  Jacobs  lives  in  Goshen,  Ind.  In 
addition  to  the  education  she  receives  from  her 
sons,  she  studies  at  Associated  Mennonite  Bib- 


I  will  praise  the  Lord  as  long 
as  I  live;  I  will  sing  praises  to 
my  God  all  my  life  long.  .  . . 
Happy  are  those  whose  help  is 
the  God  of  Jacob,  whose  hope  is 
in  the  Lord  their  God. 
—Psalm  146:2,  5 
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What  happened  when  I  prayed 
for  Newt  Gingrich 


by  June  Mears  Driedger 

In  anger  I  crumpled  up  the  newspaper, 
tossed  it  aside,  and  prayed,  "Please  let 
Newt  Gingrich  get  AIDS." 
Of  course,  I  immediately  regretted  it  and 
repented  of  my  prayer — but  not  of  my  vengeful 
feelings.  Those  feelings  continued  to  fester;  I 
grew  angry  and  bitter,  stewing  over  his  com- 
ments that  AIDS  patients  deserved  to  die.  As 
these  feelings  grew,  I  couldn't  listen  to  him  on 
the  news  or  read  about  him  without  becoming 
enraged.  Sometimes  when  I  watched  the  news, 
I  would  yell  at  the  television,  yell  at  my  hus- 
band, and  slam  the  doors  around  our  home. 

My  heart  was  becoming  closed — not  only  to 
Newt  Gingrich  but  to  everyone  else.  It  seemed 
that  bitterness  was  taking  over  my  heart.  As  a 
result,  I  began  to  think  of  people  as  "my  ene- 
mies." My  enemies  included  contemporary  ene- 
mies such  as  political,  theological,  and  cultural 
enemies.  I  also  had  personal  enemies — those 
who  had  harmed  me  in  some  way  and  even 
those  who  were  similar  to  me  and  could  be 
considered  "competition." 

When  someone  becomes  my  enemy,  it  is  easy 
for  me  to  objectify  that  person.  Enemies  become 
one-dimensional  characters  who  then  are  easy 
for  me  to  dismiss  and  disregard.  In  my  dis- 
missing of  them,  I  don't  listen  to  them,  and  I 
refuse  to  see  them  as  God  sees  them.  Frankly,  I 
don't  want  to  see  them  at  all. 

This  closing  of  my  heart  continued  for  several 
weeks  and  into  the  months  leading  into  Ad- 
vent. In  the  midst  of  this,  I  was  able  to  sense 
that  God  was  calling  me  to  an  Advent  disci- 
pline of  praying  daily  for  my  enemies.  I  resisted 
this  challenge  until  one  day  I  thought  I  could 
do  it  the  easy  way;  rather  than  pray  for  any 
"personal"  enemy,  I'd  pray  for  Newt  Gingrich. 

The  first  week  of  Advent  I  resisted  this  disci- 
pline. I  prayed  with  gritted  teeth  and 
clenched  fists.  I  discovered  that  while 
praying  for  Gingrich,  I  resented  sharing  God  with 
him.  I  simply  did  not  want  him  to  experience 
God's  loving  presence.  By  the  middle  of  the  second 
week,  I  noticed  a  breakthrough  in  my  spirit.  I 
began  to  pay  attention  to  Gingrich  as  person.  I 
watched  and  read  the  news  with  my  heart  rather 
than  just  my  head.  I  began  to  pray  for  his  family 
and  prayed  that  they  might  experience  God's  pres- 
ence during  the  Christmas  season. 

As  Advent  moved  into  Christmas  and  into 
Epiphany,  I  sensed  that  God  was  calling  me  to 


continue  this  spiritual  discipline  for  the  next 
year,  which  I  did.  Throughout  that  year  I 
noticed  several  significant  changes  in  my  heart. 

My  heart  was  transformed.  I  began  to  see 
my  enemy  as  a  three-dimensional  person  with 
hopes,  dreams,  sorrows,  and  disappointments 
just  like  myself.  I  began  to  see  my  enemy  as 
God  does:  as  someone  who  is  loved  deeply  and 
passionately  by  God. 

My  spirit  became  generous.  I  was  no  long- 
er stingy  with  love  and  mercy,  giving  them  out 
in  measured  tablespoonfuls.  Rather,  I  was 
learning  that  with  God  there  are  enough  love 
and  mercy  to  go  around  for  everyone.  I  became 
willing  to  extend  grace  to  others. 

/  was  humbled.  In  the  midst  of  talking  to 
God  about  how  others  had  hurt  me,  I  began  to 
see  how  I  was  hurting  others.  I  became  sensi- 
tive to  my  insensitivity  toward  others.  I  became 
grateful  and  awestruck  at  God's  willingness  to 
forgive  me  and  love  me.  I  also  was  humbled  in 
that  I  was  reminded  that  I  am  not  the  final 
authority  on  people's  lives. 

I  began  to  approach  others  in  a  non- 
defensive  posture.  I  began  to  use  the  image  of 
God  moving  my  arms  from  a  crossed,  closed 
position  to  an  open  one  with  arms  at  the  side. 
On  occasion,  I  even  could  pray  that  God  would 
give  me  a  welcoming  posture. 

Did  my  prayers  have  an  impact  on  those  I 
prayed  for?  Did  they  have  any  effect  on 
Newt  Gingrich?  I  don't  know — I  have  to 
trust  that  God  is  moving  and  acting  in  his  life 
in  response  to  my  prayers. 

This  past  April,  while  I  was  at  a  seminar  at  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  office  (MCC)  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  I  learned  that  Speaker  Ging- 
rich and  his  wife  rent  an  apartment  in  the  same 
building  as  the  MCC  offices.  I  was  captivated  by 
this  information.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  day  of 
the  seminar,  Daryl  Byler,  director  of  the  MCC 
Washington  Office,  graciously  showed  me  to  the 
door  of  their  apartment  and  left  me  alone. 

In  one  of  the  chairs  in  the  foyer,  I  sat  down, 
placed  my  hands  on  their  apartment  walls,  and 
prayed  for  Newt  Gingrich  once  again.  I  asked 
God  to  provide  abundant  love  within  those 
walls,  so  that  Newt  Gingrich  would  see  the 
world  with  God's  eyes,  ears,  and  heart.  In  full 
sincerity,  I  asked  God  to  bless  him. 

June  Mears  Driedger  is  a  pastor  at  College  Men- 
nonite Church,  Goshen,  Ind.,  and  serves  on  the 
Mennonite  Pu  blication  Board.  She  gave  this 
meditation  at  the  Mennonite  Publishing  House. 
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PERSPECTIVE 


The  national  government: 

Violent  rebel  or  valuable  servant? 


by 

Martin 
Shupack 


r, 


[hroughout  the  world,  the  role 
of  national  governments  is 
being  reevaluated.  Many  people 
feel  strongly  that  the  part  national  gov- 
ernments play  in  addressing  societies' 
challenges  must  decrease,  while  that  of 


individuals,  churches,  and  voluntary  organi- 
zations must  increase.  A  fierce  debate  about 
this  trend  is  raging.  Do  Mennonites  have  any 
distinctive  insights  or  perspectives  to  bring  to 
this  discussion? 

Historically,  Mennonites  have  been  wary  of 
large  concentrations  of  governmental  power. 
Our  forebears  in  the  faith  were  the  victims  of 
abusive  state  power,  and  we  ourselves  have 
seen  the  violence  and  oppression  that  powerful 
governments  can  bring  about.  During  this 
century  in  particular,  national  governments 


X  ill) 


have  been  responsible  for  al- 
most unbelievable  destruction 
of  human  life  and  well-being 
through  horrific  wars  and  mas- 
sive human  rights  violations. 

In  addition,  our  theology  has 
often  placed  governments  on 
the  margin  of  God's  actions  in 
history.  Many  of  us  are  simply 
not  concerned  about  what  gov- 
ernment does.  In  this  view,  the 
truly  important  matters  of  life  are  found  out- 
side the  realm  of  the  state.  What  really  counts 
is  located  in  the  realm  of  the  voluntary — espe- 
cially in  the  life  and  ministries  of  the  church. 
Because  of  our  theology  and  historical  experi- 
ence, many  Mennonites  may  be  inclined  to  sup- 
port this  current  move  toward  downsizing  the 
national  government. 

Another  perspective,  however,  must  be  con- 
sidered. Mennonites  have  a  long-standing  con- 
cern for  the  poor  and  oppressed.  Because  of 
this,  we  should  recognize  that  in  this  century, 
national  governments  of 
the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  some  other  countries 
have  taken  important  ac- 
tions to  protect  the  poor, 
oppressed,  and  ordinary 
people  in  general  against 
other  powerful  forces  that 
would  do  them  harm. 

For  example,  throughout 
this  century  the  United 
States  government  has 
stepped  in  to  regulate  the 
economy  in  ways  that  pro- 
tect workers  and  consumers 
against  powerful  monied 
interests  that  had  been 
taking  unfair  advantage. 
These  actions  include  wage 
and  hourly  laws,  anti- 
monopoly  laws,  laws  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  work- 
ers to  form  unions,  health 
and  safety  regulations  for 
the  workplace,  and  laws 
and  regulations  protecting 
purchasers  of  food  products 
and  other  consumer  goods. 

It  was  the  national  gov- 
ernment that  legislated 
civil  rights  and  antidiscrim- 
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ination  laws  in  the  face  of  racist  state  govern- 
ments that  refused  to  recognize  that  black 
Americans  had  the  same  rights  as  other  citi- 
zens. The  national  government  has  also  enacted 
environmental  laws  to  help  preserve  creation 
for  future  generations  from  the  greed  and 
intemperance  of  those  of  us  who  would  ravage 
the  earth  to  satisfy  our  immediate  appetites. 

The  federal  government  has  developed  social 
welfare  policies,  not  just  for  the  poor,  but  for  all 
Americans.  These  include  social  and  medical 
security  for  the  elderly,  educational  assistance 
for  the  middle  class,  unemployment  benefits  for 
workers,  and  tax  subsidies  for  home  owners,  as 
well  as  income  support,  medical  care,  food 
stamps,  and  housing  assistance  for  the  poor.  Of 
perhaps  special  concern  to  Mennonites,  the 
national  government  has  expanded  protections 
for  minority  religions. 

The  national  government  has  two  faces.  The 
face  we  focus  on  will  determine  how  we  feel 
about  the  proper  role  of  government.  If  we  focus 
on  big  government's  violence  and  oppression,  we 
will  likely  applaud  the  current  curtailment  of  its 
power  and  scope.  But  if  we  look  at  the  national 
government's  positive  contributions  to  human 
well-being,  then  we  may  not  be  so  quick  to  scale 
back  its  involvement  and  under- 
cut its  effectiveness.  The  paradox 
we  confront  is  that  while  a  power- 
ful national  government  can  be  a 
powerful  oppressor,  it  is  also  often 
needed  to  protect  ordinary  people 
from  other  powerful  forces  in  soci- 
ety and  to  improve  the  quality  of 
human  life  for  everyone. 

Can  our  faith  provide  us 
with  any  guidance  in  re- 
solving this  perplexing 
question  of  the  proper  role  of  gov- 
ernment? As  noted  by  the  apostle 
Paul  in  Romans  13  and  affirmed 
in  the  Confession  of  Faith  in  a 
Mennonite  Perspective,  govern- 
ment is  a  servant  of  God  on  behalf 
of  human  well-being.  It  is  an  in- 
strument provided  by  God  to  help 
humans  order  and  nurture  their  life  together  as 
social  beings.  It  is  our  servant  to  help  us  better 
meet  the  needs  and  responsibilities  of  our 
shared  life.  It  is — or  can  be — an  aid  to  and  pro- 
tector of  those  who  do  right  and  a  restraint  on 
those  who  would  exploit  and  oppress  the 
common  person,  the  poor,  and  the  vulnerable. 

Government  is,  to  be  sure,  an  imperfect, 
fallen,  and  limited  instrument.  It  is,  according 
to  Scripture,  a  rebellious  servant  that  too  often 
protects  evildoers  and  harms  the  just.  But  it  is 
a  servant  nevertheless,  with  a  tremendous 
potential  for  good.  The  fact  that  government  is 
in  some  ways  a  valuable  servant  and  in  other 
ways  a  violent  rebel  is  what  makes  the  question 
of  its  proper  role  so  challenging. 


The  debate  today,  of  course,  is  about  national 
governments.  Why  are  they  important?  It  may 
be  that  we  can  find  the  means  to  breakup  find 
decentralize  not  only  political  power  hut  all  the 
mighty  powers  and  principalities  of  our  time 
(Col.  2:15).  Our  theology  encourages  us  to 
search  for  ways  to  do  this.  But  as  long  as 
business  and  finance,  information  and  knowl- 
edge, communications  and  transportation,  and 
science  and  technology  are  national  and  global, 
strong  national  governments  may  be  part  of 
God's  provision  for  controlling  these  forces  so 
they  serve  as  instruments  of  the  common  good 
rather  than  becoming  overwhelmingly  oppres- 
sive and  destructive.  We  may  even  need  to 
develop  new  public,  global  mechanisms  to 
enable  human  beings  to  continue  to  enjoy  a 
measure  of  peace  and  just  order. 

How,  then,  is  big  government  itself  to  be 
controlled?  Of  first  importance,  Chris- 
tians can  exercise — as  Menno  Simons 
did — the  ministries  of  prophetic  witness  and 
political  advocacy.  Christians  can  urge  govern- 
ment to  fulfill  its  God-ordained  duties  to  serve 
the  common  good  and  call  rulers  to  account 
when  they  violate  God's  will.  By  doing  this, 

followers  of  Jesus  can  help 
government  and  society 
move  closer  to  the  peace 
and  justice  of  God's  king- 
dom. 

All  people  of  goodwill — 
not  just  Christians — can 
unite  in  churches  and 
voluntary  organizations  to 
address  the  challenges  of 
human  society,  to  do  the 
things  that  government 
cannot  do  and  to  hold  gov- 
ernment accountable  for  the 
things  it  should  do.  An 
active  global  civil  society  of 
ordinary  people  connected 
to  one  another  across 
national  boundaries  is  not 
an  alternative  but  a  vital 
complement  and  contributor 
to  vigorous  and  just  national  governments. 

Recognizing  the  mixed  character  of  the  gov- 
ernment— its  potential  for  great  evil  and  great 
good — does  not  answer  the  specific  questions 
about  economic  regulation,  affirmative  action, 
poverty  programs,  and  the  correct  distribution 
of  responsibility  among  global  processes,  na- 
tional governments,  states,  and  the  voluntary 
sphere.  But  it  might  save  us  from  one-sided 
perspectives  and  easy  answers. 

Martin  Shupack  is  legislative  associate  for  in- 
ternational affairs  at  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  U.S.  Washington  Office.  He  is  mar- 
ried, has  three  school-age  children,  and  attends 
Washington  Community  Fellowship. 


Government 
is  an  imperfect 
and  rebellious 
servant.  But 
it's  a  servant 
nonetheless, 
with  a  tremen- 
dous potential 
for  good. 
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Communion 

The  Zurich  Anabaptist  dissidents  officially  broke 
with  Ulrich  Zwingli  by  rebaptizing  themselves.  An 
earlier  act  of  rebellion,  however,  was  eating 
sausage  during  Lent  in  1522. 

Eve  bit  the  apple — 
but  you  fed  each  other  sausage. 

Were  you  gleeful  that  night, 
like  naughty  children? 
Or  solemn, 

as  weight  of  stained  glass  centuries 
shattered  with  every  mouthful?  j 

I  can  speculate — but  this  I'm  sure  of:  J 
Sausage  tastes  good. 

Your  mouths  were  filled  with 
juice,  ■ 
spices,  J 
salt  like  sweat  on  skin. 
You  licked  greasy-slick  lips  afterwards, 
satiated. 

When  the  flames  licked  at  your  feet  years  later, 
when  the  water  rushed  in  to  fill  choking  lungs, 
did  you  want  another  chance? 
Did  you  think  about  your  families? 

Or,  as  darkness  closed  in, 

did  you  suddenly  remember  that  giddy,  strange  night, 

taste  the  salt 

on  your  tongue  .  .  . 

— Rachel  Beth  Miller 
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Focus 


Studying  the  Bible: 

Inexhaustible  riches 


That  I  am  able  to  study 
the  Bible  as  a  vocation 
I  owe  principally  to 
two  things,  or  rather  to  two 
groups  of  people — parents 
and  teachers.  My  mother 
nightly  read  me  chapters 
from  Catherine  Vos's  The 
Child's  Story  Bible,  before  I 
could  read  them  for  myself.  I 
don't  know  how 
many  times  we  read 
through  that  book, 
but  the  stories  never 
left  me.  Those  from 
the  Old  Testament 
were  the  most 
captivating,  of  course. 

My  father  was  the 
pastor  of  a  small 
church  in  Oklahoma, 
and  Bible  study  (he 
pronounced  it  more 
like  "steady")  occu- 
pied much  of  his  time. 
With  expository 
sermons  to  preach  on 
Sunday  mornings,  a 
biblical  meditation 
Sunday  evening,  and 
a  Bible  study  to  lead 
every  Wednesday 
night,  he  had  time  for 
little  else.  He  loved 
the  Bible  and  found  its  riches 
inexhaustible.  As  I  recall,  his 
series  of  Sunday  sermons 
from  1  Corinthians  occupied 
most  of  my  grade-school 
years,  and  I  still  associate 
Wednesday  nights  with  1 
Peter. 

Occasionally,  when  my 
father  came  upon  an  espe- 
cially difficult  passage,  he 
would  refer  to  what  he  had 
learned  from  reading  among 
"the  Bible  scholars."  These 
remote  and  mysterious 
figures  were  my  first  super- 
heroes. 

From  my  parents  I 
acquired  an  abiding  love  of 
and  respect  for  the  Bible. 
From  a  series  of  university 
and  seminary  professors  I 


learned  to  study  it  rigorously 
and  with  critical  discipline. 
Graduate  school  provided 
me  the  kind  of  technical 
skills  that  are  required  of 
someone  who  wants  to  study 
the  Bible  professionally — 
and  to  teach.  Technical  skills 
applied  critically  to  any 
subject  can  render  it,  after 


awhile,  lifeless  and  uninter- 
esting. And  analyzing  the 
Bible  in  its  minute  details 
could  become,  I  suppose, 
like  surgery  that  disregards 
the  living  patient.  This  seems 
impossible  to  me. 

Although,  owing  to  a 
series  of  instructive  misad- 
ventures, I  attended  a 
secular  university,  my  first 
Greek  teacher  there  read 
with  us  from  the  New 
Testament  every  Friday.  In  a 
book  he  gave  me  later,  he 
inscribed  his  favorite  line, 
from  the  poet  Keats:  "a  thing 
of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever." 

My  parents  and  teachers 
helped  me  to  see,  unforgetta- 
bly, the  Bible's  beauty. 

Its  beauty  derives,  of 


course,  from  the  Bible's 
unfailing  witness  to  God 
who  is  beauty's  source  and 
pinnacle  (Ps  27:4),  and  who 
meets  us  unfailingly  in 
scripture.  Perhaps  the  most 
valuable  lesson  I  have 
learned  in  my  years  of 
studying  the  Bible  is  this: 
that  it  rewards  all  kinds  of 
seriously  devoted 
study — or  that  God 
does.  My  father  was 
right:  its  riches  are 
inexhaustible.  They 
are  also  essential, 
because  the  church 
and  the  spirit  of 
every  Christian 
depend  for  nurture 
on  the  Bible's  riches. 
These  are  more 
readily  discovered  in 
some  places  than  in 
others,  more  evident 
in  some  times  than 
in  others,  and  often 
as  disturbing  as  they 
are  comforting. 

1  Moreover,  God  has 

2  not  left  it  to  Bible 
scholars  alone  to 
discover  the  Bible's 
riches — a  fact  for 

which  we  are  all  grateful! 
Even  so,  I  can  imagine  no 
vocation  more  fulfilling. 

Ben  C.  Ollenburger,  professor  of 
biblical  theology,  AMBS 
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Writing  a  Bible  commentary: 


Taking  a  journey  to  Thessalonica 


AMBS  seeks  to 

understand,  delight  in, 

and  witness  to 

the  Scriptures 

as  normative  for 

faith  and  life 

in  conversation  with  the 

Anabaptist-Mennonite 

heritage,  the  larger 

Christian  church, 

and  the  world. 


In  1986  I  went  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  modern 
Thessaloniki.  My  per- 
sonal two-day  tour  of  this 
city  where  Paul  planted  a 
church  was  part  of  my  first 
sabbatical  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  (mainly 
Israel /Palestine)  in  1985-86. 

Seven  years  later  I  spent 
all  of  my  second  sabbatical 
year  commuting  between 
ancient  Thessalonica  and 
twentieth  century  North 
America.  Most  of  my 
"commute"  occurred  in  my 
office  with  my  books  and 
computer. 

In  writing  a  commentary 
on  1  and  2  Thessalonians  I 
tried  to  listen  carefully  to  the 
conversations  between  Paul 
and  the  young  church  in  first 
century  Thessalonica.  In 
order  to  make  Paul's 
pastoral  interventions  more 
intelligible  to  the  readers  of 
the  Believers  Church  Bible 
Commentary  (BCBC)  I  also 
needed  to  tune  in  to  the 


issues  and  concerns  of 
Mennonites  and  others  in  the 
Believers  Church  family. 

Every  time  I  worked  with 
a  particular  passage,  I  felt 
like  a  pastor  preparing  to 
preach.  My  "sermons"  were 
long,  occasionally  perhaps 
too  technical,  and  generally 
not  specific  enough  to  local 
congregational  concerns.  My 
congregation  was  the 
church,  more  specifically  the 
believers  church.  Yet  the 
components  of  a  sermon  are 
to  be  found  in  every  section 
of  any  BCBC  commentary. 
Each  section  has  a  preview 
which  opens  with  an 
attention  grabber.  Next  an 
outline  lets  the  listener  (the 
reader)  know  how  many 
points  the  sermon  will  have. 
Then  come  the  explanations 
of  the  text  (Explanatory 
Notes),  and  some  canonical 
reflections  (Text  in  Biblical 
Context).  Finally  the 
preacher  seeks  to  build 
bridges  between  the  world  of 
the  text  and  the  worlds  of  the 


people  in  the  congregations 
(Text  in  the  Life  of  the 
Church).  Each  of  these  steps 
needs  to  take  place  when- 
ever the  preacher  prepares 
for  proclamation  of  the 
gospel! 

Often  preachers  choose  to 
avoid  this  kind  of  commute. 
Either  they  stay  in  the 
biblical  world  so  long  that 
they  lose  their  audience,  or 
they  domesticate  the  text  for 
the  sake  of  contemporary 
relevance.  Both  serious 
listening  to  the  text  and 
Spirit-led  application  of  the 
text  for  the  life  of  the  church 
are  needed.  The  BCBC 
commentaries  are  dedicated 
to  the  task  of  facilitating  this 
journey  from  God's  word  to 
life. 

-  Jacob  W.  Elias 

Professor  of  New  Testament 


AMBS  faculty  involved  in 
commentary  series 
The  Believers  Church  Bible 
Commentaries  are  published 
by  Herald  Press,  Scottdale, 
Pa.  Willard  Swartley,  AMBS 
dean  and  professor  of  New 
Testament,  is  the  New 
Testament  editor  for  the 
volumes.  Another  AMBS 
professor,  Millard  Lind, 
AMBS  professor  emeritus  of 
Old  Testament  and  Hebrew, 
has  written  a  commentary  on 
Ezekiel. 


Excerpt,  AMBS 
mission  statement 
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Fall  1997 


Willard  M.  Swartley,  AMBS  dean  and  professor  of  New  Testament,  team- 
teaches  the  course,  Biblical  Spirituality  with  Marcus  G.  Smucker, 
associate  professor  of  pastoral  theology.  Here  Willard  prepares  to  lead  the 
students  in  the  class  in  reading  several  prayers  tlwt  were  prayed  in  the 
synagogues  of  Jesus'  time.  The  23  students  in  the  class  gain  a  biblical 
foundation  for  their  understanding  of  spirituality  and  for  the  spiritual 
disciplines  they  are  encouraged  to  practice. 
Photo  by  Mary  E.  Klassen 


The  experience  of  encountering  God  while  working  on  biblical  texts  was 
important  to  Mary  Schertz  as  a  student  at  AMBS.  Now  she  tries  to  help 
students  have  similar  experiences  as  she  teaches  New  Testament  Greek. 
Photo  by  Mary  E.  Klassen 


A  place  where  people  meet  God 


When  I  signed  up  for 
Hebrew  that  spring 
many  years  ago,  I 
expected  to  learn  Hebrew.  I 
didn't  expect  to  meet  God 
face  to  face.  But  that  is  in  fact 
what  happened. 

My  love  affair  with  the 
biblical  texts  all  began  on  a 
sweaty,  late  May  afternoon 
in  the  Conference  Room  at 
AMBS.  The  room  was  stuffy 
even  with  the  windows  wide 
open  and  Millard  Lind's 
beloved  and  much  imitated 
lecture  voice  was  encounter- 
ing serious  competition  from 
the  mower  just  outside  on 
the  north  lawn. 

The  text  was  Exodus  20:5- 
6,  and  Millard  was  explain- 
ing what  we  were  reading  in 
our  halting,  stumbling 
Hebrew.  As  we  were  read- 
ing, both  the  mower  and 
Millard's  voice  faded  into 
the  background.  I  was  left 
alone  in  the  desert  miles 
away  and  eons  ago  with  the 
discovery  that  while  the 
"sins  of  the  fathers"  were 
passed  on  to  the  next  three 
or  four  generations,  a  truth 
that  I  could  fathom,  God's 
love  was  passed  on  to  the 
thousands  and  thousands  of 
generations — a  truth  I  could 
not  fathom  but  which 


somehow  I  "got,"  perhaps 
for  the  first  time.  Under- 
standing that  the  effects  of 
iniquity  are  limited  by  God's 
limitless  love  was  for  me, 
that  late  spring  day,  a 
profound  encounter  with  the 
holy. 

In  our  Bible  exposition 
courses  at  AMBS,  we  have 
worked  especially  hard  to 
maintain  rigor  and  still  be 
practical  in  our  study  of 
biblical  texts.  Computer 
technology  has  made  biblical 
study  enormously  easier  and 
faster.  We  have  developed 
an  exciting  method  that 
focuses  on  reading  the  text 
itself,  rather  than  the 
conventional  emphases  of 
the  historical  critical  method. 
But  for  all  our  passion  and 
hard  work,  the  wonder  of 
biblical  exposition  at  AMBS 
is  not  a  matter  of  either 
technique  or  method.  The 
wonder  is  that  our  classes 
are  lively,  engaging  places 
where  the  word  is  truly 
heard,  debated  and  taken  to 
heart.  The  wonder  is  that  the 
study  circle  is  a  holy  place,  a 
place  where  people  meet 
God. 

-  Mary  H.  Schertz 
Associate  professor  of  New 
Testament 


How  computers  enhance 
Bible  study 


The  latest  technology 
and  our  oldest  book 
may  seem  like  strange 
bedfellows,  but  at  AMBS  we 
are  developing  ways  to  use 
computers  to  enhance  our 
understanding  of  Scripture. 

First,  computers  can 
significantly  enhance  your 
ability  to  read  biblical  texts. 
For  example,  in  the  program 
we  use,  Bible  Windows,  the 
meaning  of  a  Greek  or 
Hebrew  word  is  only  a 
mouse  click  away.  In  fact, 
you  can  display  a  version  of 
the  text  which  not  only  has 
an  English  translation  but 
also  the  underlying  Greek  or 
Hebrew  word.  The  reaction 
of  past  seminarians  to  this 
facility  is  often,  "Wow,  I 
went  to  seminary  twenty 
years  too  soon!" 

Second,  it  is  a  snap  to 
copy  biblical  texts  from  a 
computer  Bible  program  to 


your  word  processor.  In  fact, 
you  can  type  a  Bible  refer- 
ence, push  a  key  or  two  and 
the  text  appears  in  your 
document.  Then  you  can 
begin  to  analyze  the  text.  For 
example,  it  is  very  illuminat- 
ing to  divide  a  text  up  into 
its  clauses.  This  arrangement 
allows  you  to  'see'  the  text  in 
ways  which  are  just  not 
possible  when  looking  at  it 
with  its  words  printed  from 
column  to  column.  In  fact, 
you  may  find  this  tool  of 
study  so  useful  and  insight- 
ful as  to  become  addictive! 

We  have  found  the 
computers  helpful  in  other 
ways  as  well,  but  these  two 
are  perhaps  the  most 
significant  for  our  students 
and  for  you.  Welcome  to 
Bible  study  in  the  21st 
century. 

-  Perry  B.  Yoder 

Professor  of  Old  Testament 
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Palmer  Becker,  pastor  of  Calvary  Mennonite  Church,  Aurora,  Ore.,  was 
Theological  Center  Guest  at  AMBS,  October  6-11.  In  chapel  services, 
lectures,  and  the  weekly  forum,  Palmer  shared  from  his  experiences  in 
ministry,  particularly  his  work  with  small  groups  in  congregations. 

He  emphasizes  two  aspects  of  church  life,  Palmer  says:  celebration  and 
cell.  In  worship  services  the  congregation  meets  and  celebrates  God;  in 
small  groups  (cells),  the  congregation  receives  nurture  and  pastoral  care. 

The  Theological  Center  Guest  week  is  also  a  time  for  students  to  gain 
insights  and  resources  from  people  already  in  ministry.  Here  Todd 
Martin,  AMBS  student  from  Orrville,  Ohio,  talks  with  Palmer  about  his 
books,  Called  to  Equip  and  Called  to  Care. 

Photo  by  Mary  E.  Klassen 
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President's  Window 


AMBS  Panorama 


In  recent  months,  two  people  in  the 
Mennonite  church  have  sought  me  out 
to  voice  a  concern  about  the  role  of  the 
Bible  in  public  worship.  Both  were  raised  in  the  Mennonite 
church,  participated  in  other  denominations  as  adults,  and 
came  back  to  the  Mennonite  church  in  mid-life.  Both  re- 
ported seeing  a  worrisome  trend  in  several  denominations, 
including  our  own.  Increasingly,  ministers  use  the  scriptures 
simply  as  a  launching  pad  for  whatever  they  want  to  talk 
about  in  a  sermon.  Instead  of  helping  congregations  grapple 
seriously  with  the  issues  in  a  given  biblical  text,  preachers  are 
likely  to  take  one  theme  from  a  passage  and  use  that  to 
develop  their  own  trajectory  of  ideas  and  opinions.  The  result 
is  that  we  know  more  about  what  the  preacher  thinks  than 
what  the  Bible  says. 

AMBS  is  a  biblical  seminary,  which  means  the  Scriptures 
are  at  the  heart  of  our  how  we  understand  ministry.  On  this 
campus  you  find  people  analyzing  Hebrew  and  Greek  verbs, 
memorizing  whole  passages,  experimenting  with  biblical 
storytelling,  praying  the  Psalms,  and  otherwise  immersing 
themselves  in  the  ancient  books  of  Jewish  and  Christian  faith. 
Ministry  students  do  more  than  learn  about  hermeneiitics 
(determining  what  a  text  means).  They  also  hone  skills  of 
homelitics  (preaching),  learning  fruitful  ways  to  draw  from 
scripture  for  teaching  in  the  congregation.  In  all  of  this, 
students  and  professors  expect  to  hear  the  word  of  God. 

North  American  society  is  less  biblically  literate  than  it 
was  a  generation  or  two  ago,  and  that  shift  has  affected  the 
Mennonite  church.  Fred  Craddock,  a  theologian  with 
particular  interest  in  preaching,  compares  biblical  preaching 
to  putting  money  in  the  bank.  Week  after  week,  he  says, 
preachers  tell  and  retell  the  great  biblical  narratives.  They 
build  up  a  reservoir  of  biblical  understanding  and  images  in 
the  congregation  that  become  a  spiritual  "bank  account" 
members  can  draw  upon  for  sustenance  and  discernment. 
May  God  raise  up  a  generation  of  preachers  and  teachers 
who  help  the  Mennonite  church  replenish  our  store  of 
biblical  knowledge! 

-  /.  Nelson  Kraybill 


AMBS  has  entered  the  final  "Over  the  Top"plmse  of  the  Partners 
for  Ministry  comprehensive  campaign. 

The  steering  committee,  in  their  September  nteeting,  made  new 
pledges  to  support  the  seminar]/.  They  also  challenged  all  students, 
faculty,  staff  and  alumni  to  contribute — even  a  small  gift — in  order 
to  push  the  total  from  $11  million  to  the  goal  of  $11.9  million  by 

December  31. 


The  "Over  the 
Top"  effort 
undergirds  the 
partnership 
between  the  church 
and  AMBS  in 
preparing  people 
for  church 
leadership  in  the 
next  century. 
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Summer  School  preview 
During  June  and  August 
1998,  AMBS  will  offer: 

•  Foundations  of  Hebrew 
Exposition:  Prophets, 
Perry  Yoder 

•  Expository  Preaching 
David  Greiser 

•  Clergy  Ethics 
Joseph  Kotva,  Jr. 

•  Religious  and  Psychologi- 
cal Assessment 

Ruth  Lesher 

•  Anabaptist  History  and 
Theology 

Arnold  Snyder,  KarlKoop 

•  Pastoral  Psychology 
Daniel  Schipani 

•  Aging  and  Pastoral  Care 
David  Brunner 

•  Contemporary  Spirituality 
Marcus  Smucker 

•  Conflict,  Communication 
and  Conciliation 

John  Paul  Lederach 

•  Creation  and  Spiritual 
Renewal 

Perry  Yoder 

Mission  and  Evangelism 
Institute  preview 
During  July  and  early 
August,  AMBS  will  offer: 

•  Community  Holistic 
Development 

Boyd  Johnson 

•  Contemporary  Theologies 
of  Mission 

Wilbert  Shenk 

•  Local  Congregations  as 
Mission 

Charles  van  Engen 

•  Turning  Around  the 
Church 

Art  McPhee 

Hymn  Festival  to  honor 
Mary  K.  Oyer 

A  hymn  festival  at  AMBS, 
April  24-25, 1998,  will 
celebrate  the  many  contribu- 
tions Mary  K.  Oyer  has 
made  to  Mennonite  music 
and  worship  in  her  50  years 
of  teaching  in  Mennonite 
schools.  Many  who  simply 
love  to  sing  will  gather  to 
enjoy  two  days  of  singing 
and  exploring  hymns  in 
Hymnal,  A  Worship  Book. 


Some  of  the  featured  musi- 
cians will  be  Deb  Brubacher, 
Marilyn  Houser  Hamm, 
Hiram  Hershey,  Shirley 
Sprunger  King,  Bradley 
Lehman,  Ken  Nafziger,  and 
Doyle  Preheim. 

For  information,  contact 
Janeen  Bertsche  Johnson  at 
AMBS,  219  296-6216  or 
jbjohnson@ambs.edu. 

Recent  releases  from  IMS 
The  Institute  of  Mennonite 
Studies  has  recently  released 
several  new  books,  including 
writings  by  Marlin  E.  Miller 
and  writings  by  Ross  T. 
Bender.  IMS  also  has 
released  a  volume  of  papers 
read  at  the  Menno  Simons 
500  International  Sympo- 
sium in  the  Netherlands  in 
1996. 

For  more  information, 
contact  the  IMS  office  at 
AMBS:  219  296-6239  or 
rliechty@ambs.edu. 

Advent  resources  on  the 
web 

AMBS  Bible  faculty  have 
again  written  commentaries 
on  the  lectionary  readings 
for  advent.  These  can  be 
found  on  the  AMBS  web 
page:  http:  /  / www.ambs.edu. 


The  purpose  of  AMBS  Window  is  to 
invite  Mennonite  churches  to  further 
the  work  of  God's  kingdom  by  calling 
people  to  leadership  ministries  and 
helping  to  support  their  training  for 
ministry. 
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Phone  call  brings  visions  together: 

Alabama  district  establishes  partnership  with  EMM  discipleship  center 


Birmingham,  Ala.  (EMM) — A  new  dis- 
cipleship training  center,  which  opened 
in  Birmingham  in  September,  is  the  re- 
sult of  years  of  prayer,  unrealized  vision, 
and  a  simple  phone  call. 

In  April,  Steve  Longe- 
necker,  bishop  of  the 
North  Alabama  District 
of  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Confer- 
ence, called  Keith  Blank, 
director  of  Discipleship 
Ministries  with  Eastern 
Mennonite  Missions 
(EMM),  Salunga,  Pa. 
Aware  of  EMM's  plans  to 
phase  out  traditional  Vol- 
untary Service  (VS) 
households  and  integrate 
them  into  other  Disciple- 
ship Ministries  programs, 
Longenecker  wondered 
what  would  happen  to 
the  Birmingham  VS 
house,  which  had  existed 
since  1963.  Longenecker 
is  pastor  of  Southside 
Mennonite  Fellowship, 
where  many  of  the  VS 
participants  worshiped. 

Discipleship  part- 
ners. He  learned  that  60  young  adults 
had  signed  up  to  serve  with  Youth  Evan- 
gelism Service  (YES)  in  September, 
more  than  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  and  Bal- 
timore (Md.)  Discipleship  Centers  could 
accommodate.  After  prayer  and  discus- 
sion, leaders  of  the  North  Alabama  Dis- 


trict decided  to  work  with  Southside  and 
EMM  in  opening  an  additional  disciple- 
ship center  in  Birmingham.  It  is  known 
as  Freedom  House.  Blank  said  that 


Erich  Lotz,  youth  pastor  of  Deutschhof  (Germany)  Mennonite  Church, 
teaches  at  Freedom  House,  a  new  partnership  between  Southside 
Mennonite  Fellowship,  the  North  Alabama  District  of  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Conference,  and  Eastern  Mennonite  Missions.  Seven  Germans  and  11 
North  Americans  are  part  of  the  first  Youth  Evangelism  Service  group 
to  receive  discipleship  training  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 

while  EMM  Discipleship  Ministries  was 
looking  for  better  ways  to  cooperate  with 
congregations  and  districts,  Freedom 
House  just  "happened." 

After  the  September-December  YES 
training,  one  of  the  four  teams  will  re- 
main in  Birmingham  for  its  eight-month 


outreach;  the  mem  hers  will  serve  the 
local  church  and  district,  and  seek  em- 
ployment to  cover  expenses.  Beyond  that, 
Longenecker  is  not  sure  what  will  hap- 
pen. "If  it  seems  good  to 
continue,  then  I'm  open  to 
it,"  he  says. 

Fullest  potential.  Al- 
though future  details  need 
to  be  worked  out,  Longe- 
necker is  glad  to  see  the 
former  VS  house  used  to 
its  fullest  potential.  "The 
prodigal  vision  has  re- 
turned," he  says,  explain- 
ing that  the  original  vision 
for  two  Southside  Menno- 
nite Fellowship  properties 
was  for  discipleship  train- 
ing. 

Blank  says,  "Freedom 
House  represents  a  grow- 
ing recognition  in  Disciple- 
ship Ministries  of  the  'fron- 
tier' at  our  doorsteps  in  the 
urban  setting.  For  years, 
we  have  challenged  young 
people  to  exotic  locations 
on  the  other  side  of  the 
world.  The  setting  here 
seems  less  exotic,  but  it's  still  'frontier.' " 

While  one  YES  team  remains  in 
Birmingham  after  training,  the  other 
three  teams  will  also  serve  their  eight- 
month  outreaches  in  urban  settings,  in 
the  Bronx,  N.Y.;  Reading,  Pa.;  and 
Miami,  Fla.— Carol  L.  Wert 


Nigerian  bishop  describes  leadership  and  reconciliation  fostered  by  MBM 


Elkhart,  Ind.  (MBM) — After  years  of 
internal  conflict  and  very  little  contact 
with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
(MBM)  since  1980,  the  Nigerian 
Mennonite  Church  needs  assistance  in 
leadership  training  and  spiritual  dis- 
cernment, according  to  its  first  bishop. 

Ime  Udo  Nsasak,  bishop  since  1982 
of  the  7,000-member  Nigerian  Menno- 
nite Church,  shared  the  church's  histo- 
ry and  its  current  situation  at  the  Oct. 
23-25  meetings  of  the  MBM  board  of  di- 
rectors. With  support  from  MBM, 
Nsasak  is  spending  the  1997-98  school 
year  at  Hesston  (Kan.)  College,  where 
he  is  studying  in  the  pastoral  min- 
istries program. 

Leadership  training.  MBM  fre- 
quently supports  training  for  younger 
indigenous  church  leaders,  who  can  re- 
turn to  their  homes  to  train  others  for  a 
generation  to  come.  According  to  MBM, 
the  training  for  the  65-year-old  lay 


leader  serves  as  "an  expression  of 
MBM's  solidarity  and  encouragement" 
and  helps  the  Nigerian  church  bring 
conclusion  to  a  15-year  conflict  that 
had  split  the  church. 

In  the  1970s,  MBM  had  authorized 
support  for  Nsasak  to  study  business 
and  economics  in  North  America  to 
help  provide  a  foundation  for  the  next 
generation  of  church  development.  But 
other  Nigerian  church  leaders  delayed 
the  training  request,  and  Nsasak  lost 
the  chance  to  study  abroad.  The  inci- 
dent was  one  of  several  factors,  includ- 
ing debate  over  the  charismatic  move- 
ment, that  split  the  church. 

The  reconciliation  came  about  in 
1996  with  support  from  MBM  worker 
James  Krabill,  then  West  Africa  direc- 
tor. At  Krabill's  suggestion,  part  of  the 
reconciliation  involved  granting  Nsa- 
sak his  long-denied  opportunity  to 
study  in  North  America. 


In  the  1950s,  a  group  of  independent, 
unaffiliated  churches  in  eastern  Nige- 
ria heard  one  of  MBM's  The  Mennonite 
Hour  radio  broadcasts  from  Radio 
ELWA  in  Monrovia,  Liberia.  Because  of 
the  shortwave  broadcast,  the  churches 
wrote  to  MBM  saying  they  heard  the 
program  and  decided  to  become  Menno- 
nite. 

Significant  growth.  Today  the 
Nigerian  Mennonite  Church  includes 
48  congregations,  two  bishops  and  a 
bishop-designate,  and  nine  pastors 
spread  over  50  miles  in  five  districts 
(each  with  a  preacher  /  evangelist)  in 
southeastern  Nigeria. 

In  his  year  in  Hesston,  Nsasak  will 
investigate  ways  the  church  in  Nigeria 
can  set  up  a  framework  for  future 
growth.  "We  need  a  lot  of  work  in  evan- 
gelism and  building  up  the  faith  of  the 
people,  of  the  members,"  Nsasak 
said. — Tom  Price 
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MCC  holds  consultation  on  Anabaptist  peacemaking  in  Swaziland 


Mbabane,  Swaziland 
(MCC)— "Our  squabbling 
over  differences  is  like 
two  of  us  deciding  we  are 
thirsty.  We  go  to  a  shop 
together  to  quench  our 
thirst.  We  receive  our 
drinks  only  to  discover 
that  you  have  Coke  in 
your  cup  and  I  have  tea. 
We  begin  to  argue  that, 
since  our  drinks  are  dif- 
ferent, we  can't  possibly 
sit  together  to  quench 
our  thirst,"  said  Swazi 
church  leader  Nomsa 
Mndzebele. 

She  used  this  analogy 
to  explain  divisions  be- 
tween   Christians  in 
Swaziland   which  has 
three  different,  sometimes  disagreeing, 
church  bodies.  Mndzebele  made  her  re- 
marks during  a  September  consultation 
hosted  by  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 


Swazi  church  leaders  Muzie  Masuku  (left)  and  Pastor  Mahlalela  talk 
with  Jon  Rudy  (tight),  co-director  of  MCC  Swaziland  programs,  at  a 
three-day  MCC  consultation  on  Anabaptist  peacemaking  in  Swaziland. 

tee  (MCC)  to  share  the  Anabaptist  per- 
spective on  peacemaking. 

MCC  works  with  all  three  of  Swazi- 
land's church  groups,  and  all  sent  repre- 


Ohio  man  lays  a  firm  foundation  in  Mexico.  Obraje,  Mexico — A  man  with 
roots  in  Kidron,  Ohio,  and  a  life  in  Mexico,  Aldis  Gerber  was  recently  honored 
with  a  gold  medal  from  the  Mexican  Foundation  for  Rural  Development.  Gerber 
first  went  to  Obraje,  Mexico,  27  years  ago  for  a  two-year  service  project  with 
Mennonite  Central  Committee — he  has  been  there  ever  since. 

The  building  of  a  bridge  (shown  here)  was  part  of  the  recently  completed  three-year 
project  that  won  Gerber  the  award  as  well  as  national  recognition.  Four  villages 
worked  together  to  build  this  stone  bridge  by  hand.  The  group  also  worked  to  build  a 
sewage  system,  fix  up  the  town  square,  build  eight  dams,  and  develop  their  roads. 
"Money  was  matched  by  the  government  after  the  people  presented  their  plans  and 
their  accumulated  money.  The  government  put  the  whole  project  on  national  televi- 
sion, and  the  governor  came  to  congratulate  them  for  the  good  job,"  says  Gerber. 

Some  of  the  projects  he  has  helped  to  initiate  in  the  community  include  build- 
ing dams,  starting  a  goat  cheese  industry,  building  fences  around  crops,  vacci- 
nating cattle,  starting  a  school,  bringing  electricity  into  the  town,  and  starting  a 
co-op  where  people  can  get  loans  to  start  new  businesses. — Celia  Lehman 


sentatives  to  the  meeting. 
MCC's  purpose  was  also  to 
listen  to  what  Christians 
had  to  say  about  the  chal- 
lenges facing  Swaziland. 

Unity  an  issue.  The 
group  of  15  Swazis,  in  dis- 
cussion groups  of  five,  en- 
thusiastically discussed 
peacemaking  in  Swaziland 
and  challenged  the  disunity 
they  feel  within  the  church. 

According  to  MCC  work- 
ers in  Swaziland,  these  con- 
sultations are  helpful  in  lis- 
tening to  the  broader 
church  and  its  struggles. 
The  Swazis  who  participat- 
ed found  it  helpful  to  come 
to  a  forum  where  other  var- 
ious views  are  represented. 
As  one  church  leader  remarked,  "I 
have  heard  that  the  church  must  get  its 
house  in  order  before  it  can  preach  peace 
to  the  state." — Carolyn  and  Jon  Rudy 

Hymnal  Subscription  Service 
releases  new  tunes  and  texts 

Scottdale,  Pa.  (MPH)— The  first 
issue  of  a  new  Hymnal  Subscription 
Service  has  been  sent  out  to  sub- 
scribers by  Herald  Press.  Inspired  by 
the  creative  energies  which  the  1992 
Hymnal:  A  Worship  Book  unleashed, 
Ken  Nafziger  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
University  headed  up  a  committee  to 
provide  new  tunes,  texts,  and  worship 
materials  on  an  ongoing  basis. 

"In  the  first  few  months  after  publi- 
cation, composers  found  numerous 
texts  in  the  hymnal  for  which  they 
wanted  to  write  new  tunes.  Poets  were 
inspired  to  create  new  hymns,"  says 
Nafziger. 

Hymnal  Subscription  Service  will  re- 
lease two  issues  per  year,  and  the  pub- 
lishers are  granting  limited  photocopy- 
ing rights  to  subscribers.  The  first  issue 
includes  a  colorful  accompaniment  to 
Andre  Crouch's  "Soon  and  Very  Soon"; 
an  Alice  Parker  setting  for  women's 
voices;  some  new  hymns  by  Menno- 
nites;  a  page  of  suggestions  for  hymn 
use  for  children;  and  a  Spanish  creed 
for  Christian  worship. 

Members  of  the  committee  oversee- 
ing Hymnal  Subscription  Service  in  ad- 
dition to  Nafziger  are  Marilyn  Houser 
Hamm  of  Altona,  Man.;  Marlene  Kropf 
of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Andrea  Welty  Peachey 
of  Jewett  City,  Conn.;  and  J.  W.  Sprun- 
ger  representing  the  publishers. 
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Table  Singers  un- 
veil Brunk  bust. 

Lancaster,  Pa. — 
Tish  LeFever,  a 
Terre  Hill  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  High 
School  teacher, 
holds  the  bust  of 
J.D.  Brunk.  She 
was  commissioned 
by  the  Table  Sing- 
ers to  create  the 
bust  in  honor  of  the 
125th  anniversary 
of  the  Mennonite 
composer  and  hym- 
nal editor's  birth. 

Featuring  Brunk's 
work,  the  Table 
Singers,  an  inter- 
church  choir  from 
eastern  Pennsylva- 
nia, has  been  tour- 
ing in  Pennsylva- 
nia, Ohio,  and  Indi- 
ana. The  choir  in- 
cludes vignettes  of 
Brunk's  life  inter- 
woven with  his 
music.  Born  in  Har- 
risonburg, Va., 
Brunk  (1872-1926) 
taught  at  Goshen  (Ind.)  College  in  the  early  1900s,  has  two  hymns  in 
Worship  Book,  and  was  music  editor  for  three  Mennonite  hymnals, 
harmony  and  composition  at  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
Mass.,  and  at  the  American  Conservatory,  Chicago,  111. 


Hymnal:  A 
He  studied 
in  Boston, 


Illinois  peace  center  and 

London,  England — Richard  Black- 
burn of  the  Lombard  (111.)  Mennonite 
Peace  Center  presented  courses  enti- 
tled Skills  Training  for  Mediation  in 
the  Church  at  the  London  Mennonite 
Centre  between  June  23  and  28,  1997. 
This  was  the  second  time  Blackburn 
assisted  Bridge  Builders,  the  conflict 
training  and  mediation  service  of  the 
London  Mennonite  Centre,  in  this  way. 
Bridge  Builders  was  founded  in  1996 
by  Nelson  Kraybill,  current  president 
of  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Semi- 
nary, and  Alastair  McKay,  a  graduate 
student  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Univer- 
sity. 

This  year's  courses  were  attended  by 
laypersons,  priests,  missionaries,  coun- 
selors, synod  leaders,  and  heads  of  de- 
nominations. Many  said  this  training 
in  dealing  with  church  conflict  is  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  offered  in  England. 
The  participants  were  amazed  at  the 
spirit  of  peace  which  undergirded  the 
entire  week  together,  particularly  since 


Londoners  build  bridges 

they  came  from  eight  different  church 
traditions  and  from  nine  different  cul- 
tures. 

John  Simmonds,  who  is  responsible 
for  continuing  development  in  ministry 
within  the  Methodist  Church  in  Great 
Britain,  noted,  "The  underlying  theo- 
logical methodology  used  by  Richard 
was  able  to  span  across  this  denomina- 
tional diversity.  We  came  away  feeling 
nourished  in  a  very  special  way." 

Ann  Morisy,  community  develop- 
ment leader  in  the  Diocese  of  London, 
agreed:  "Rarely  have  I  experienced 
such  a  highly  relevant  and  well-tutored 
event.  Situations  of  conflict  are  plenti- 
ful in  so  many  of  our  churches  in 
Britain,  and,  sadly,  the  skill  and  under- 
standing to  handle  such  situations  cre- 
atively is  lacking.  The  Mennonite 
Church  is  extraordinarily  well-posi- 
tioned to  be  able  to  make  this  much 
needed  contribution  across  all  the  de- 
nominations in  Britain." 

— Mary  Thiessen  Nation 


The  Mennonite  experience  in  the  I  kraine 
became  very  real  to  Shasta  Schmidt,  u  Bethel 
( College  senior,  during  a  tour  to        country  in 
•July.  There  she:  discovered  not  onl>  corn  '.I 
her  own  history  before  her  ancestors'  mitral  ion 
in  1874  but  also  firsthand  images  that  her 
traveling  companions  provided  of  more  recent 
Mennonite  emigrations  from  the  area. 

Schmidt  participated  in  the  two-week  Men- 
nonite Heritage  Cruise,  and  visiting  former 
Mennonite  villages  that  were  home  to  several 
generations  of  Mennonites  filled  four  days  of  the 
itinerary.  Many  of  those  on  the  tour  were  Cana- 
dians with  recent  and  emotional  stories.  In  the 
1920s  and  1940s,  they  or  their  parents  had  emi- 
grated from  these  war-torn  Ukrainian  villages. 

"Because  my  ancestors  came  from  an 
1870s  migration,  1  had  forgotten  that  there 
were  many,  many  Mennonites  who  came 
later.  Their  stories  were  more  personal  and 
much  scarier  than  any  stories  I  had  ever 
heard,"  Schmidt  says. — Bethel  College 

"Churches  are  fighting  slavery,  paint- 
ing murals,  crime-proofing  homes, 

adopting  special-needs  kids,  saving 
marriages,  buying  acres  of  rain  forest,  set- 
tling refugees  ..."  says  Christianity  Today. 

"To  remind  readers  that  God  is  alive, 
well,  and  involved  in  the  world,"  the  mag- 
azine featured  a  list  of  "100  Things  the 
Church  is  Doing  Right."  and  two  Menno- 
nite-related  organizations  made  the  list. 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  (MCC) 
logged  in  at  number  10,  while  Choice  Books 
of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  is  listed  at  number  64 
for  their  work  in  placing  Christian  books  in 
over  4,000  secular  outlets  in  North  America. 

"MCC  shipped  200,000  pounds  of  canned 
beef  and  wheat  valued  at  $3.2  million  to 
famine-stricken  North  Korea  this  past 
summer.  The  shipments  arrived  just  as  the 
government's  rations  ran  out,"  reports  the 
magazine. — Christianity  Today 

Tragedy  has  turned  into  a  fight 
against  drunk  driving  for  a  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  family.  Last  summer,  Ed  Keens 
and  his  son  Garry  were  celebrating  Garry's 
10th  birthday  with  a  cross-country  motor- 
cycle trip.  In  Atlanta,  Ga.,  the  father-son 
duo  was  hit  from  behind  by  a  22-year-old 
drunk  driver.  Garry  was  killed  instantly, 
and  Ed  suffered  multiple  injuries  and  was 
recuperating  for  weeks. 

"If  someone  wants  to  talk  to  somebody  who 
loves  motorcycles  and  hates  booze,  send  them 
my  way,"  says  Keens.  His  love  of  motorcycles 
stems  from  his  work  in  motorcycle  repair 
shops  ever  since  his  youth  in  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
County.  He  recalls  that  sometimes  customers 
would  come  in  with  banged-up  bikes  and  tell 
him,  with  a  hint  of  bravado  in  their  voices, 
that  they'd  wrecked  after  having  a  few  beers 
too  many.  Even  then,  he'd  seen  enough  as  a 
rescue  squad  technician  to  know  that 
drinking  and  driving,  especially  driving 
motorcycles,  just  don't  mix,  and  he'd  tell  that 
to  his  customers. — Alice  B.  Trissel 
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Delegation  visits  lifers 
in  Pennsylvania  prison 

Huntingdon,  Pa.  (EMU) — "Just  be- 
cause we  made  a  terrible  mistake,  that 
does  not  divorce  us  from  the  human 
race,"  said  Harry  Twiggs,  who  has 
served  26  years  of  his  life  sentence  in 
the  Huntingdon  (Pa.)  State  Peneten- 
tary  for  the  crime  of  homicide.  "I  want 
to  say  I'm  sorry  to  the  brother  of  the 
person  I  killed,"  he  added. 

Twiggs  and  14  other  inmates  who 
are  serving  life  sentences  met  with  a 
student  delegation  from  Eastern  Men- 
nonite  University's  Conflict  Trans- 
formation Program  (CTP)  on  Oct.  23. 
The  group  was  led  by  Howard  Zehr,  a 
professor  in  the  program. 

The  focus  of  the  roundtable  dis- 
cussion, held  at  the  Huntingdon 
prison,  was  to  discuss  topics  such  as 
current  legislation  being  proposed 
by  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  regard- 
ing lifers,  victim  offender  reconcilia- 
tion programs  in  prisons,  and  the 
mood  of  the  public  and  politicians 
regarding  prisoners. 

Economics  a  factor.  Pennsylva- 
nia currently  has  22  state  prisons 
and  has  budgeted  for  the  construc- 
tion of  15  more  to  accommodate  the 
swelling  population  of  convicted 
criminals.  According  to  Zehr,  invest- 
ing in  the  criminal  justice  system  is 
comparable  to  the  military— the 
economy  can  become  dependent 
upon  the  jobs  and  the  economic  ben- 
efits of  selling  weapons.  In  turn, 
those  organizations  invest  little  in 
prevention  and  recognition  of  the 
root  causes  of  violence  and  war.  In 
the  case  of  prisons,  construction  jobs 
and  staffing  of  prisons  provide  a 
short-term  boost  to  the  economy. 

Like  Twiggs,  many  prisoners  at 
the  meeting  expressed  a  desire  to 
meet  with  the  families  of  the  victims 
of  their  crimes.  The  current  struc- 
ture of  Pennsylvania  state  prisons, 
however,  makes  it  very  difficult  for 
offenders  to  talk  with  victims. 
Graterford  Prison  near  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  is  the  only  prison  which 
offers  a  victim-offender  reconcilia- 
tion program. 

Belief  in  change.  Tammy 
Krause,  a  CTP  student  who  attend- 
ed the  event,  said,  "It  is  sad  that  our 
society  has  such  a  low  opinion  of  the 
resiliency  of  the  human  spirit.  Our 
culture  is  not  willing  to  admit  that 
people  are  capable  of  change." 

Pennsylvania  is  one  of  only  four 
states  in  which  a  life  sentence  means 
no  possibility  of  parole.  The  common- 
wealth "boasts"  a  lifer  population  of 
more  than  3,200  women  and  men,  the 
highest  in  the  nation. — Jeff  S.  Heie 
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International  Day  of  Prayer 

More  Christians  have  been  martyred 
in  the  20th  century  than  in  the  pre- 
vious 19  centuries  combined.  That  has 
inspired  the  World  Evangelical  Fel- 
lowship (WEF)  to  initiate  an  Inter- 
national Day  of  Prayer,  this  year  held 
on  Nov.  16.  It  has  earned  the  endorse- 
ment of  Christian  leaders  of  all  denom- 
inations. According  to  the  WEF,  Chris- 
tians are  being  persecuted  and  mar- 
tyred all  over  the  world.  Through  all 
this,  they  say,  the  Western  church  has 
been  mostly  silent. 

— World  Evangelical  Fellowship 

Body  and  soul:  the  religious  life 

Genuflection  is  apparently  good  for 
the  soul,  but  not  the  greatest  for  phys- 
ical health.  A  Notre  Dame  University 
anthropologist,  Ellen  Walterscheid,  has 
studied  the  skeletal  remains  of  5th-cen- 
tury  monks  in  Jerusalem.  She  has  con- 
cluded that  while  the  devout  life  may 
have  been  good  for  the  soul,  it  was  bad 
for  the  knees.  Though  the  monks  were 
generally  well-nourished,  robust  men 
who  lived  into  their  40s,  nearly  every 
one  of  them  had  bad  knees,  says  Wal- 
terscheid.— Utne  Reader 

Statues  of  martyrs  to  be 
installed  in  Westminster  Abbey 

The  church  authorities  in  charge  of 
the  Anglican  abbey — scene  of  the  coro- 
nation of  English  monarchs  since  the 
Middle  Ages — say  the  20th  century  has 
seen  more  martyrs  for  the  Christian 
faith  than  any  other  period  of  history. 

The  figures  selected  for  display  in  the 
ten  abbey  niches  include:  Grand 
Duchess  Elizabeth  of  Russia  (saint  in 
the  Orthodox  Church,  killed  by  the  Bol- 
sheviks); Manche  Masmeola,  South 
Africa  (Anglican  catechist,  aged  16, 
killed  by  her  mother);  Lucian  Tapiedi, 
New  Guinea  (one  of  12  Anglicans  killed 
by  Japanese  invaders  in  World  War  II); 
Maximilian  Kolbe,  Poland  (saint  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  Franciscan 
priest  killed  by  the  Nazis). 

They  also  include:  Dietrich  Bonhoef- 
fer,  Germany  (Lutheran  pastor  and 
theologian,  killed  by  the  Nazis);  Esther 
John,  Pakistan  (Presbyterian  evange- 
list, killed  by  her  brother);  Martin  Lu- 
ther King,  U.S.  (Baptist  pastor  and 
civil  rights  campaigner,  assassinated): 
Wang  Zhiming,  China  (Protestant  pas- 
tor and  evangelist  killed  in  the  Cul- 
tural Revolution);  Janani  Luwum, 
Uganda  (Anglican  archbishop,  assas- 


sinated during  the  rule  of  Idi  Amin); 
and  Oscar  Romero,  El  Salvador 
(Roman  Catholic  archbishop,  assass- 
inated). The  statues  will  be  unveiled 
next  year. 
— Ecumenical  News  International 

Sacred  ballot — 

who  will  be  the  next  Pope? 

Roman  Catholic  Pope  John  Paul,  who 
is  77  years  old  and  is  frequently  said  to 
be  suffering  from  Parkinson's  disease, 
has  for  the  past  decade  defied  media 
speculation  about  the  end  of  his  papacy. 

According  to  CBC-TV,  the  Canadian 
television  network,  the  most  likely 
candidates  include  Cardinal  Francis 
Arinze,  the  son  of  a  Nigerian  chieftain. 
He  represents  Africa,  the  fastest-grow- 
ing area  of  the  church.  He  is  also  seen 
as  a  bridge  to  peace  with  Islam.  Cardi- 
nal Carlo  Maria  Martini,  a  Jesuit 
scholar  and  Archbishop  of  Milan,  is 
widely  seen  as  a  progressive  liberal 
and  has  been  dubbed  by  the  Italian 
press  a  "Renaissance  Man."  Young 
people  gather  in  the  thousands  for  his 
Saturday  evening  Bible  study.  Cardi- 
nal Lucas  Moreira  Neves  of  Brazil,  a 
former  journalist  and  Dominican 
priest  is,  Pope  John  Paul's  favorite, 
said  the  television  program. 

According  to  Peter  Stanford,  a  British 
journalist  and  author  of  several  studies 
of  the  church,  there  have  been  263  popes 
since  St.  Peter,  211  of  them  Italian,  17 
French,  13  Greek,  6  Syrian,  5  German,  3 
African,  2  Spanish,  2  Croat,  1  Flemish,  1 
Portuguese,  1  English,  and  1  Pole. 

— Ecumenical  News  International 

Insiders  snag  Catholic  pew  money 

A  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  a  town- 
ship near  Johannesburg  became  the 
latest  victim  of  South  Africa's  burgeon- 
ing crime  wave  when  armed  robbers 
stole  more  than  $5,700.  The  money  had 
been  collected  from  poor  parishioners 
to  buy  pews. 

After  the  service,  the  parish  priest 
held  a  meeting  with  the  altar  servers. 
About  45  minutes  later,  two  armed  rob- 
bers came  in  and  demanded  they  hand 
over  the  money,  specifying  the  exact 
amount. 

"It  was  obviously  an  inside  job," 
Shomang  said  afterward.  "They  must 
have  been  in  the  congregation  during 
the  mass,  praying  that  their  robbery 
would  succeed,"  a  crestfallen  parish- 
ioner added. 
— Ecumenical  News  International 
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•  Goshen  native  leaves  $1.5 
million  to  Goshen  College. 

Kay  Bandelier  Gorsline,  a 
Goshen,  Ind.,  resident,  willed 
her  estate  to  Goshen  (Ind.) 
College  (GC)  upon  her  death 
in  August.  To  date,  GC  has  re- 
ceived $1.1  million  of  an 
amount  expected  to  grow  to 
about  $1.5  million. 

The  gift  is  notable,  not  only 
for  its  amount,  listed  by  col- 
lege officials  as  one  of  the 
school's  largest-ever  bequests, 
but  also  because  Gorsline's  at- 
tachments to  the  college  de- 
veloped late  in  life. 

•  Eastern  Mennonite  Mis- 
sions on  the  Web.  EMM  has 

a  new  site  on  the  World  Wide 
Web  informing  people  about 
the  missions  program.  The 
site  includes  EMM  news 
notes,  resources,  and  program 
department  information.  The 
address  is: 

http:Wwww.emm.org. 

•  Top-selling  books  for  Octo- 
ber. Provident  Bookstores' 
best-selling  books  for  October 
are:  The  Confession,  Beverly 
Lewis,  Bethany  House  Pub- 
lishers; Nicolae,  Tim  LaHaye 
and  Jerry  Jenkins,  Tyndale 
House;  The  Shunning,  Bever- 
ly Lewis,  Bethany  House  Pub- 
lishers; What's  So  Amazing 
About  Grace,  Philip  Yancey, 
Zondervan;  and  Chicken  Soup 
for  the  Teenage  Soul,  Jack 
Canfield,  Victor  Mark  Han- 
sen, and  Kimberly  Kirberger, 
Health  Communications,  Inc. 

•  Church  name  changes. 

Hopewell  Mennonite  Church, 
Bernville,  Pa.,  has  changed 
its  name  to  New  Life  Chris- 
tian Fellowship.  Hopewell 
Christian  Fellowship,  Ber- 
wyn,  Pa.,  has  changed  its 
name  to  New  Community 
Mennonite  Church. 

•  Correction.  In  the  article 
"Label  from  MCC  Can  of  Do- 
nated Beef  Reportedly  Found 
on  North  Korean  Submarine," 
(Oct.  28  Gospel  Herald),  the 
MCC  shipments  to  North 
Korea  were  incorrectly  listed 
as  $1.9  billion.  They  were  val- 
ued at  $1.9  million. 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

Blaine  Detwiler  was  ordained  as 
pastor  of  Lakeview  Mennonite 
Church,  Susquehanna,  Pa.,  on 
Oct.  26. 

Richard  Wineland  began  a  pas- 
torate at  Martinsburg  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  Church  on  June  16. 

Alvin  Yoder  has  begun  as  inter- 
im pastor  of  Bethel  Mennonite 
Church,  West  Liberty,  Ohio. 


•  Coming  events: 

Leadership  seminar,  Nov.  17-21, 
Rosedale  Bible  Institute, 
Irwin,  Ohio.  The  20th  annual 
leadership  seminar  is  de- 
signed to  assist  church  lead- 
ers and  lay  persons  interested 
in  increasing  their  effective- 
ness in  Christian  service. 
John  Drescher,  Ervin  Stutz- 
man,  Leon  Zimmerman,  and 
Rhoda  Showalter  will  speak. 
Contact:  614  857-1311. 

West  Union  Mennonite  Church 
centennial  celebration,  Dec.  5-7, 
Parnell,  Iowa.  Video  and  drama 
presentations  and  events  relat- 
ing to  the  church  history  will  be 
a  part  of  the  celebration.  Con- 
tact: 319  646-6004. 

Weekend  for  Music  and  Worship 
Leaders,  Jan.  9-11,  1998,  Lau- 
relville  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church  Center.  Eleventh  an- 
nual weekend  will  pay  a  spe- 
cial tribute  to  Mary  Oyer.  The 
workshop  weekend  will  recog- 
nize her  gifts  of  music  to  the 
Mennonite  Church.  Contact: 
800  839-1021. 

School  for  Leadership  Training, 
Jan.  19-22,  1998,  Eastern  Men- 
nonite University,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.  The  theme,  "The  Ties 
that  Bind:  Building  Healthy 
Leader-Congregational  Rela- 
tionships," will  be  explored  in 
keynote  presentations  and 
workshops  at  the  conference. 
Contact:  540  432-4260. 

Pastor's  Week,  Jan.  26-30,  1998, 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary,  Elkhart,  Ind.  "Invi- 
tations and  Belonging:  Con- 
gregational Rituals  and 
Rhythms,"  is  the  theme  that 
will  explore  the  meaning  of 
belonging  to  the  faith  com- 
munity. Worship  rituals  and 
rhythms  of  congregational  life 
and  how  they  function  as  an 
invitation  to  faith  and  belong- 
ing will  be  examined.  Bible 
study,  worship  experiences, 
and  sharing  of  congregational 
stories  will  form  the  basis  for 
the  workshop.  Contact:  800 
964-2627. 

"Our  Journey  Toward  Reconcili- 
ation," Jan.  30-31,  1998,  Win- 
nipeg, Man.  The  second  annu- 
al inter-Mennonite  conference 
focusing  on  conflict  resolution 
and  development  features 
John  Paul  Lederach,  professor 
in  the  Conflict  Transforma- 
tion Program  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  University,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  Contact:  204 
786-9895. 

•  Job  openings: 

Construction  /  maintenance  po- 
sition, Spruce  Lake  Retreat, 
Canadensis,  Pa.  Year-round, 
salaried  position  requires  skill 
in  multiple  building  trades. 


Contact:  Dick  Waller,  7  I  7 
595-7505. 

Director  of  children  and  youth 
camps,  Spruce  Lake  Rclrcal, 
Canadensis,  Pa.  Salaried,  year 
round  position.  Responsibilities 
include  recruiting  summer 
staff,  orienting  and  directing 
staff,  planning  and  implement- 
ing program.  Anabaptist  per- 
spective required.  Contact: 
Paul  Beiler,  717  595-7505. 

Programmer-analyst,  Menno- 
nite Mutual  Aid,  Goshen,  Ind. 
Responsibilities  include  ana- 
lyzing, designing,  developing, 
and  purchasing  business  soft- 
ware for  an  AS/400  and  PC- 
LAN  environment.  College 
degree  completed  or  under- 
way in  related  area;  strong 
people,  communication,  and 
planning  skills  are  required. 
Two  to  five  years  of  experi- 
ence is  preferred.  Contact: 
800  348-7468. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Akron,    Pa.:    Dawn  Yoder 
Harms  and  Douglas  Harms. 


Assembly,  Goshen,  Ind.:  <  -<r\ 

Meyer  and  Rachael  Yoder. 
Blossom  Hill,  Lancaster,  Pa.: 

Lynn  and  Laurie  Longeneck- 
er,  Michelle  Dula,  and  Linford 
and  Maria  Hoober. 

East  Union,  Kalona,  Iowa: 
Jane  Miller,  Devin  Yoder,  and 
Joel  Reach} 

First,  Reedley,  Calif.:  Sebas 
tian  Andrade,  Kim  Auern- 
heimer,  Megan  Bauman,  Jon 
Bray,  and  Mary  Hiebert. 

First,  Denver,  Colo.:  Jennifer 
Brenneman  and  Steve  Gard- 
ner. 

Metamora,  111.:  Michael  Dan- 
ner  and  Melissa  Danner. 

Smithville,  Ohio:  William 
Smith  and  Burdetta  Smith. 


BIRTHS 


Byler,  Sharon  Metzler  and 
Shawn,  Timberville,  Va., 
Deanna  Rose  (third  child), 
Oct.  6. 

Deter,  Sharon  Rasmusson  and 
Russell,  Morrison,  111.,  Adam 
Clayton  (third  child),  Sept. 
23. 


"The  MCC  Resource  Catalog  is 

the  best  kept  secret." 


—  anonymous 


Don't  be  kept  in  the  dark. 

Join  other  satisfied  customers 
and  order  resources  from  the 
"1997-98  MCC  Resource 
Catalog."  Includes  new,  excit- 
ing posters,  exhibits,  videos 
and  printed  materials  about 
lifestyle,  peace  and  justice 
issues  and  more.  A  wide 
selection  of  children's 
materials  available.  Order 
your  free  catalog  from  any  MCC  office. 


Mennonite 

Central 

Committee 


Mennonite  Central  Committee  and  MCC  U.S. 

21  South  12th  Street,  PO  Box  500,  Akron,  PA  17501-0500 
(717)859-1151  fax  (717)  859-2171 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada 

134  Plaza  Drive,  Winnipeg,  MB  R3T  5K9 
(204)  261  -6381  fax  (204)  269-9857 
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Imagine  investing  in  the  world  — 
and  all  its  opportunities.  Imagine 
benefiting  from  new  markets,  new 
growth. 

Now  bring  that  vision  down  to  earth. 
The  new  MMA  Praxis  International 
Fund  puts  your  investments  into 
opportunities  wherever  they  are.  And, 
it  stands  at  the  forefront  as  one  of  the  few 
socially  responsible  international  mutual 
funds  around. 

Just  call  1-800-9-PRAXIS  or  your 
MMA  counselor  to  get  started. 

MMA  Praxis  International  Fund. 

A  world  of  opportunity 
brought  down  to  earth. 


MMA 


A  free  prospectus  with  more  information  is  available  by 
calling  1-800-9-PRAXIS.  Please  read  it  carefully  before 
you  invest  or  send  money.  Foreign  investing  involves  a 
greater  degree  of  risk  and  increased  volatility.  BISYS 
Fund  Services,  distributor. 


MENNOSCOPE 


Gale,  Nancy  Kroeker  and  Eric, 
Dixon,  111.,  Michael  Eric  (third 
child),  Sept.  24. 

Hershberger,  Krista  Derstine 
and  Eric,  Hatfield,  Pa.,  Isaac 
John  (first  child),  Oct.  9. 

Hyde,  Dana  Schlegel  and  Paul, 
Tavistock,  Ont.,  Derek  Paul 
(third  child),  Oct.  8. 

Kauffman,  Glenda  Shirk  and 
Jeff,  Aurora,  Colo.,  Nathan 
Ryan  (second  child),  Sept.  16. 

Keener,  Anne  Roth  and  Steve, 
Golden,  Colo.,  McKenna  Ann 
(first  child),  Aug.  16. 

Klassen,  Janice  Wideman  and 
Art,  Mannheim,  Ont.,  (twins), 
Jonathan  Mark  Wideman  and 


Joel  Andrew  Wideman  (first 
and  second  children),  Sept.  2. 
Meyers,  Darlene  Denlinger  and 
Nelson,  Mercersburg,  Pa., 
Evan  Nelson  (fifth  child), 
Sept.  3. 

Miller,  Linda  McBennett  and 
Lane,  Denver,  Colo.,  Owen 
Michael  (second  child),  Sept. 
6. 

Misto,  Jill  Kauffman  and  Ed, 
Cranston,  R.I.,  Zachary  Ed- 
ward (first  child),  Oct.  7. 

Paden,  Sue  Nafziger  and  Brad, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Emma  Marie 
(second  child),  Oct.  1. 

Wagler,  Tracy  Schumm  and 
Trevor,  New  Hamburg,  Ont., 


Come  to  the  table.  Harrisonburg,  Va.  (EMU) — A  well-at- 
tended homecoming  and  parents'  weekend,  Oct.  10-12,  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  University  (EMU),  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
culminated  in  a  celebrative  worship  service  on  Sunday 
morning.  The  entire  service  of  music  and  spoken  word  was 
bilingual  and  climaxed  with  communion  served  by  EMU 
alumni  and  students.  The  elements  were  homemade  tor- 
tillas and  bean  juice.  The  "alumna  of  the  year,"  Margie 
Mejia-Caraballo,  a  1984  EMU  graduate  and  bilingual  social 
worker  in  Rock  Island,  111.,  was  recognized  along  with  1952 
graduate  Donald  E.  Martin,  a  physician  working  with  poor 
and  homeless  people  in  Washington,  D.C. 
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MENNOSCOPE 


Cell  groups  learn  to  minister  to  each  other.  Millersville,  Pa.  (EMM) — Glen  Yoder, 
pastor  of  Christ  the  King  Community  Church,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  talks  with  Naomi  Leaman, 
Barbel  Landis,  and  Joyce  Stoltzfus  (left  to  right).  They  were  participating  in  a  work  session 
at  an  Eastern  Mennonite  Missions-sponsored  cell  group  seminar  held  at  Millersville  (Pa.) 
University  in  early  October.  Leaman  and  her  husband  serve  as  cell  group  leaders  at  Christ 
the  King.  The  two-day  seminar  was  the  first  for  leaders  and  members  of  cell  groups. 


Sydney  Nicole  (first  child), 
Oct.  8. 

Weldy,  Melanie  Bontrager  and 
John,  Wakarusa,  Ind.,  Malo- 
rie  Rose  (first  child),  Sept.  29. 

Yoder,  Marilyn  and  Duane, 
Akron,  Pa.,  Julia  Elaine  (sec- 
ond child),  Sept.  22. 

Yoder,  Sheri  Herr  and  Randall, 
Christiana,  Pa.,  Todd  Randall 
(first  child),  Oct.  7. 


MARRIAGES 


Alwine-Carpenter:  Tami  Al- 
wine,  Harleysville,  Pa. 
(Methacton),  and  Mike  Car- 
penter, Harleysville,  Pa.  (St. 
Marie  Goretti),  Oct.  4,  by  Jim 
Beachy  and  William  Dunn. 

Amstutz-Sommers:  Rita  Am- 
stutz,  Lakewood,  Colo.  (First), 
and  James  Sommers,  Lake- 
wood,  Colo.,  Sept.  6,  by  Jerry 
Weaver. 

Beckman-Durst:  John  David 
Beckman,  Grantsville,  Md. 
(Meadow  Mountain),  and 
Melinda  Durst,  Grantsville, 
Md.  (Springs),  July  5,  by 
Steven  Heatwole  and  Duane 
Frederick. 

Bolch-Unger:  Debra  Bolch, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Ben- 
jamin Unger,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Sept.  7,  by  Ron  Diener. 

Coughenour-Shaffer:  Krista 
Coughenour,  Hollsopple,  Pa. 
(Carpenter  Park),  and  Lucas 
Shaffer,  Hollsopple,  Pa. 
(Church  of  the  Brethren),  Oct. 
25,  by  Elvin  Holsopple. 

Egli-Wallace:  Meredith  Ann 
Egli,  Aurora,  Colo.  (First),  and 
John  Wallace,  Aurora,  Colo., 
Aug.  17. 

Gerber-Wettlaufer:  Roger 
Gerber,  Tavistock,  Ont.  (East 
Zorra),  and  Debra  Wettlaufer, 
Tavistock,  Ont.  (Lutheran), 
Sept.  27,  by  Delmer  and  Elsie 
Epp. 

Gettys-Lehman:  Lane  Gettys, 
Denver,  Colo.,  and  Joe 
Lehman,  Denver,  Colo. 
(First),  Aug.  2. 

Gregory-North:  Karyn  Grego- 
ry, Denver,  Colo.  (First),  and 
David  North,  Denver,  Colo. 
(First),  Sept.  13,  by  Wayne 
North  and  Lois  Hjelmstad. 

Kennell-Weaver:  Carla  Ken- 
nell,  Wakarusa,  Ind.  (Yellow 
Creek),  and  Lyle  Weaver, 
Goshen,  Ind.  (Yellow  Creek), 
Oct.  4,  by  Wes  Bontreger. 

Macy-Roupp:  Clara  Macy,  Lit- 
tleton, Colo.  (Lookout  Moun- 
tain Community),  and  Kevin 
Roupp,  Littleton,  Colo.  (First), 
Aug.  30,  by  Jerry  Weaver. 

Miller-Miller:  Jarrod  Miller, 
Louisville,  Ohio  (Beech),  and 
Stephanie  Miller,  Hartville, 
Ohio  (Cornerstone),  Oct.  4,  by 
Myon  Weaver. 


Moyer-Paul:  Cinthia  Moyer, 
Lansdale,  Pa.  (Franconia), 
and  Kenneth  Paul,  Sell- 
ersville,  Pa.  (Franconia),  Oct. 
4,  by  John  M.  Ehst. 


DEATHS 


Beck,  Frances  Klopfenstein, 

92,  Archbold,  Ohio.  Born: 
Jan.  25,  1905,  Tedrow,  Ohio, 
to  Aaron  and  Jemima 
Aeschliman  Klopfenstein. 
Died:  Oct.  5,  1997,  Wauseon, 
Ohio.  Survivors — husband: 
Harley  Beck;  children: 
Charles,  Arlene  Zaerr,  Don- 
ald, Vern;  brother  and  sis- 
ters: Arthur  Klopfenstein, 
Mabel  Stuckey,  Doris 
Klopfenstein;  14  grandchil- 
dren, 20  great-grandchil- 
dren. Predeceased  by:  Fern 
Beck  (daughter).  Funeral: 
Oct.  9,  Central  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Wayne  Pipkin, 
Diane  Zaerr,  and  Charles 
Gautsche.  Burial:  Pettisville 
Cemetery. 


Krabill,    Elva    Mast,  85, 

Louisville,  Ohio.  Born:  Dec. 
26,  1911,  Benton,  Ohio,  to 
Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Crilow 
Mast.  Died:  Sept.  27,  1997, 
Canton,  Ohio.  Survivors — 
wife:  Marion  Krabill;  children: 
Donald,  Marilyn  Krabill  Her- 
ris,  Elvin;  sister:  Ila  Mast 
Weaver;  8  grandchildren.  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  Sept.  30, 
Beech  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Ronald  Blough. 

Lehman,  Edna  Amstutz,  99, 
Kidron,  Ohio.  Born:  May  10, 
1898,  Orrville,  Ohio,  to  Jacob 
and  Verena  Gerber  Amstutz. 
Died:  Sept.28,  1997,  Orrville, 
Ohio.  Survivors — children: 
Vernon,  Freeman,  Nathan, 
Martha  Geiser,  Louis;  15 
grandchildren,  32  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Aaron  J.  Lehman  (hus- 
band). Funeral  and  burial: 
Oct.  2,  Sonnenberg  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Louis  Lehman 
(son)  and  Dennis  R.  Kuhns. 

Ludholtz,  Charles  Edward 
"Ed"  Jr.,  70,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.  Born:  June  30.  1927,  Mid- 


dletown,  Va.,  to  Casper  and 
Virgie  Lemma  Ludholtz.  Died: 
Sept.  16,  1997,  Charlottes- 
ville, Va.  Survivors — wife:  El- 
nora  Sites  Ludholtz;  children: 
Ruth  Lantz,  Susan  Caldwell, 
Walter,  Larry;  brother  and 
sister:  Harold,  Maudie  Pit- 
tington;  10  grandchildren,  6 
great-grandchildren.  Funeral: 
Sept.  19,  Ridgeway  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Dan  M. 
Smucker  Jr.,  Lee  Ebersole. 
and  John  Kiblinger.  Burial: 
Eastlawn  Memorial  Gardens. 
Ulrich,  Emanuel  Sr.,  102,  Eu- 
reka. 111.  Born:  June  8,  1895, 
Metamora,  111.,  to  David  and 
Anna  Reeser  Ulrich.  Died: 
Oct.  4,  1997,  Eureka.  111.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Wilfred, 
Kenneth,  Emanuel  Jr.. 
Harold,  Franklin,  Mildred 
Reeb,  Geneva  Meyer;  25 
grandchildren,  56  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Mathilda  R.  Schertz  Ul- 
rich. Funeral  and  burial:  Oct. 
8,  Roanoke  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Elmer  Wyse,  Rick 
Troyer,  and  Robert  Hamish. 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


Why  be  Mennonite? 


Mennonites  made  both  national  and  interna- 
tional news  in  mid-October.  First  there  was  the 
report  on  National  Public  Radio,  soon  followed  by 
one  on  the  Associated  Press  (AP)  wire,  that  Ger- 
mantown  Mennonite  Church  was  being  removed 
from  Franconia  Mennonite  Conference  (and 
thereby  from  the  Mennonite  Church)  because  it 
accepts  into  membership  gay  persons  in  cove- 
nanted relationships  (see  story  in  the  Oct.  21 
issue  of  Gospel  Herald). 

Within  days,  the  AP  released  another  story 
with  Mennonite  connections  out  of  Seoul,  South 
Korea.  This  one  reported  that  searches  of  a 
stranded  North  Korean  spy  submarine  had 
turned  up  a  label  from  a  can  of  beef  donated  to 
relief  by  American  Mennonites  (see  the  Oct.  28 
issue  of  Gospel  Herald). 

Neither  of  these  stories  is  particularly  the 
kind  of  attention  we  Mennonites  want  from  the 
outside.  But  we  shouldn't  be  surprised.  When 
the  oldest  Mennonite  congregation  in  North 
America  is  no  longer  part  of  its  denomination, 
that  makes  people,  including  the  media,  take 
notice.  And  the  AP  story  out  of  Korea  is  the 
kind  that  opponents  of  our  peace  position  are 
only  too  glad  to  read.  They  join  with  South 
Korea,  which  is  reported  to  be  asking:  "Are 
international  aid  groups,  including  the  Menno- 
nites, feeding  the  'enemy's'  military?" 

Our  temptation  may  be  to  write  off  this  out- 
side media  attention.  But  before  we  do,  we 
should  consider  it  a  prod  to  ask  ourselves  the 
questions  we  should  always  be  asking:  "What 
does  it  mean  to  be  Mennonite  in  today's  world? 
What  definitions  of  'enemy,'  membership,  and 
faithfulness  are  appropriate  for  our  time,  par- 
ticularly for  those  of  us  who  live  in  a  secular 
North  American  culture?" 

Whether  it  was  easier  to  find  answers  to 
those  questions  in  the  past,  I'm  not  sure.  We 
like  to  think  it  was.  Then,  we  tell  ourselves,  we 
were  more  alike.  The  outside  world  was  some- 
thing we  held  at  bay,  allowing  us  comfortable 
definitions  of  who  was  in  and  who  was  not. 

But  isolation  is  no  longer  comfortable.  As  a 
Mennonite  Church,  we  have  developed  a  new 
sense  of  outreach  and  adopted  goals  for  growth, 
such  as  Vision  95.  In  the  process,  we  said,  we  as 
a  church  would  change  as  others  joined  our 


community  of  faith.  So  today  we  face  issues  not 
as  apparent  in  a  more  homogeneous  time:  what 
to  do  about  congregations  that  disagree  with 
the  denominational  stand  on  homosexual  rela- 
tions, whether  to  allow  church  membership  for 
active  military  personnel — the  list  will  grow  as 
more  people  join  us. 

So  what  does  it  mean  to  be  Mennonite?  This 
is  not  a  question  just  for  denominational  struc- 
tures. Those  of  us  who  work  in  these  are  quite 
good  at  coming  up  with  rationales  for  why  the 
denomination  should  continue;  our  jobs,  after 
all,  depend  on  the  answers.  No,  it  is  a  question 
for  each  person  who  has  signed  a  Mennonite 
membership  list:  "Why  do  we  continue  to  iden- 
tify ourselves  with  a  group  called  'Mennonite'?" 

"T"n  the  next  18  months,  before  merger  of  the 

I  General  Conference  and  Mennonite 
J- churches,  we  have  an  important  time  to  find 
some  answers.  It  has  always  been  too  easy  to 
let  tradition  provide  an  answer:  our  parents 
and  grandparents  and  great-grandparents  were 
Mennonite,  and  so  are  we.  Those  of  us  newer  to 
the  Mennonite  church  find  an  answer  in  our 
new  friends  and  our  new  communities — we're 
here  because  we're  comfortable  here. 

None  of  this  can  sustain  us  through  merger, 
which  will  bring  together  many  different  tradi- 
tions. We  will  read  stories  in  the  church  press 
about  people  we  do  not  know.  We  will  see 
strange  faces  at  churchwide  gatherings.  We  can 
be  sure  there  will  be  new  challenges  about  bor- 
ders, about  definitions,  about  many  things  as 
GCs  and  MCs  seek  to  discover  together  how  to 
be  faithful  followers  of  Christ. 

Stories  like  the  Franconia  decision  and  the 
North  Korean  submarine  discovery  need  not 
make  us  defensive.  Rather,  we  can  use  this 
attention  from  outside  to  spur  us  to  look  inside, 
reaffirming  what  we  as  a  church  are  about.  Is  it 
important  to  be  Mennonite  in  this  day?  If  so, 
why?  Do  we  have  something  unique  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  kingdom  of  God? 

How  we  answer  those  questions  may  or  may 
not  bring  more  media  attention.  But  answer 
them  we  must — or  we  will  end  up  being  ignored 
by  everyone,  no  longer  being  any  salt  and  light 
in  our  world. — jlp 
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Thanksgiving  to  God  wells  up  inside  me  when  I  give. 
Whether  we  are  millionaires  or  widows  with  mites, 
generosity  and  stewardship  help  us  feel  rich  and 
blessed.  When  we  learn  to  give  generously,  we  learn  that 
joyful  living  involves  living  fully  within  constraints. 
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Beyond  the  tithe: 

Giving  can  be 
a  joyful  journey 

We  do  not  give  because  it  feels  good;  we 
give  as  stewards  of  God's  resources  in 
response  to  God's  love.  The  journey  to 
joyful  giving  begins  with  small  steps. 

Ted  Turner  accompanied  his  billion-dollar 
gift  to  the  United  Nations  with  an  an- 
nouncement: "I'm  putting  every  rich  per- 
son in  the  world  on  notice.  They're  going  to  be 
hearing  from  me  about  giving  money  away." 

Turner  probably  won't  personally  contact 
most  of  us,  but  we  all  need  inspiration  to  give 
and  models  of  joyful  giving.  My  husband  and  I 
first  received  that  inspiration  in  the  early 
1980s  in  a  Sunday  school  class  in  Canada. 

"If  you  really  care  about  not  supporting  the 
military  with  your  taxes,  use  the  full  charitable 
donations  deduction  allowed,"  the  speaker  in 
our  young  adult  Sunday  school  class  chal- 
lenged. We  could  deduct  up  to  20  percent  of  our 
income  for  charity.  Twenty  percent — the  figure 
echoed  in  my  thoughts.  My  husband-to-be, 
George,  and  I  had  chosen  to  follow  parental 
patterns  of  tithing  10  percent  and  giving  gifts 
above  and  beyond.  I  knew  no  one  who  gave  even 
close  to  20  percent.  Yet  I  certainly  cared  deeply 
about  using  my  money  for  life-giving  purposes 
rather  than  for  building  up  an  arsenal  of  de- 
struction. Was  George  stirred  as  I  was? 

Through  discussion,  George  and  I  soon 
reached  agreement.  We  would  move  toward  the 


by 

Sarah 
Williams 


It  is  a  challenge  to  spend  and  give  money 
wisely.  Without  priorities,  however,  life 
becomes  meaningless.  Joyful  living  in- 
volves living  fully  within  constraints. 

goal  of  giving  20  percent.  Thus  began  a  joyful 
journey  of  stewardship  as  a  married  couple.  In 
the  first  year  of  marriage,  we  inched  toward 
our  goal.  We  used  bicycles  while  saving  for  a 
car.  George  continued  graduate  studies  while  I 
started  my  first  full-time  job.  Within  four 
years,  we  had  a  fuel-efficient  car  and  our  first 
child.  We  had  managed  to  reach  15  percent  in 
donations.  Even  though  I  stayed  home  with  our 
infant  and  we  had  a  tight  budget,  we  were  able 
to  eat  good,  nutritious  food,  continue  with  re- 
tirement savings,  and  buy  the  things  most  im- 
portant to  us. 

When  George  finished  school,  we  moved 
to  the  United  States  for  a  job.  We 
moved  at  the  right  time — housing 
prices  had  soared  in  our  area,  and  we  sold  our 
small  condominium  for  several  times  the  price 
George  paid  a  decade  before.  Our  household 

income  increased  dra- 
matically. We  had 
major  stewardship 
decisions  to  make. 
Initially,  I  felt 
disoriented  in  the 
new  economic  terrain. 

Reducing  our  mili- 
tary taxes  continued 
to  be  a  high  priority 
for  us.  Since  interest 
from  mortgage  pay- 
ments is  tax  deduct- 
ible, we  invested  in  a 
spacious  house  on  a 
|  wooded  lot.  We  com- 
§   mitted  to  making  our 
home  an  open  place 
for  those  who  needed  a  place  of  retreat  from  the 
stresses  of  human  services,  overseas  work,  or 
ministry.  Buying  the  house  reduced  the  need  for 
other  stewardship  decisions;  after  donations, 
mortgage,  taxes,  and  utilities,  our  budget  was 
more  generous  but  not  radically  different  from 
student  days.  By  the  time  our  second  child  was 
born,  we  had  nearly  reached  our  goal  of  20  per- 
cent donations.  We  started  catching  up  to  our 
goals  for  university  savings  for  our  young  ones. 

Generous  giving  provides  a  joie  de  vivre  as 
high  as  any  mountaintop  experience  I  have 
had.  Thanksgiving  to  God  wells  up  within  me, 
and  the  truth  of  2  Cor.  9:11  comes  alive:  "You 
will  be  made  rich  in  every  way  so  that  you  can 
be  generous  on  every  occasion,  and  through  us 
your  generosity  will  result  in  thanksgiving  to 
God."  Whether  we  are  millionaires  or  widows 


with  mites,  faithful  stewardship  helps  us  feel 
rich  and  blessed. 

It  is  not  that  we  never  think  of  things  we 
could  do  with  the  many  thousands  of  dollars  we 
donate  each  year.  We  do.  Parts  of  the  material 
world  have  no  hold  on  me — I  do  not  want  five 
houses,  the  latest  fashions,  or  the  newest  hits 
in  children's  toys.  When  friends  at  our  income 
level  take  frequent  skiing,  cycling,  and  hiking 
trips  across  the  globe,  however,  both  George 
and  I  sometimes  wince  at  our  decisions.  Our 
energy  and  enthusiasm  for  life  and  giving 
quickly  return,  though.  God  calls  us  to  a  life  of 
joy  and  abundance.  We  become  more  creative 
and  more  alive  as  we  plan  how  we  can  cele- 
brate and  realize  dreams  while  keeping  the 
priorities  we  have  chosen. 

We  all  have  limits,  and  human  nature  al- 
ways wants  more.  At  any  time,  through  injury, 
loss  of  job,  war,  or  other  hardships,  we  could 
lose  many  of  the  material  goods  we  have.  The 
trick  is  setting  priorities  with  the  resources  we 
do  have — for  example,  putting  aside  money  for 
donations  first  and  for  fixed  expenses  and 
savings  second.  No  matter  how  much  we  have, 
the  rest  of  the  money  disappears  quickly.  With- 
out priorities,  life  becomes  meaningless.  Joyful 
living  involves  living  fully  within  constraints. 

It  is  a  challenge  to  give  away  money  wisely. 
Once  George  and  I  do  research  and  make 
choices,  we  tend  to  follow  annual  patterns.  We 
give  a  few  hundred  in  total  each  year  in  the 
"give  to  all  who  ask"  spirit  (though  we  turn 
down  more  requests  than  we  meet) — 10  to  25 
dollars  to  American  Heart  Association,  the 
Volunteer  Fire  Department,  the  local  Commu- 
nity Chest,  and  so  on.  We  do  not  scrutinize 
these  organizations.  We  give  40  to  several 
hundred  dollars  to  less  than  a  dozen  institu- 
tions to  support  the  arts,  museums,  environ- 
mental concerns,  community  building,  our 
alma  mater,  and  the  National  Campaign  for  a 
Peace  Tax  Fund. 

Here,  we  start  to  care  about  overhead 
costs,  perhaps  checking  budgets  or 
looking  at  the  fruits  of  donations.  In  our 
local  congregation,  we  set  our  contribution  level 
to  support  but  not  overwhelm  the  budget.  The 
substantial  majority  of  our  donations  go  to 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  church  colleges, 
Mennonite  conferences,  and  Christian  Peace- 
maker Teams — organizations  with  low  over- 
head and  important  missions.  For  these 
organizations,  we  try  to  maintain  or  increase 
our  annual  giving  (to  account  for  inflation). 
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Sporadic  large  gifts  makes  budgeting  more 
difficult  for  an  organization  than  a  steady  flow. 

At  the  start  of  each  year,  we  set  a  household 
budget.  Predictable  expenses  are  slotted  in  the 
appropriate  month,  including  donations.  Since 
we  have  more  paycheck  deductions  near  the 
start  of  a  year  than  towards  the  end,  we  some- 
times shift  donations  slightly  later  during  the 
first  part  of  the  year;  other  years,  we  have 
reached  our  goal  early.  Not  infrequently,  our 
income  exceeds  the  budgeted  amount  due  to 
bonuses  or  good  returns  on  investments.  Then, 
at  the  year's  end,  we  can  give  an  extra  50  or 
100  dollars  here  or  there  or  support  another 
cause  we  care  about. 

Ted  Turner  says,  "There  is  no  greater  joy  in 
life  than  giving  to  worthy  causes."  We  do  not 
give  because  it  feels  good — we  give  as  stewards 
of  God's  resources  in  response  to  God's  love. 
But  feeling  good  is  often  a  byproduct  of  giving. 

The  Vision  95  goals  set  by  the  Mennonite 
Church  challenged  members  to  increase 
their  current  level  of  giving  by  one  percent 
each  year  until  1995.  The  Mennonite  Church  call 
came  shortly  after  George  and  I  had  met  our  20 
percent  goal.  Yes,  our  income  keeps  going  up, 
ahead  of  inflation.  We  had  to  decide  whether  we 
wanted  to  go  further  on  our  journey.  We  decided 
to  give  more,  but  at  our  own  speed.  Currently,  we 
give  22  percent  of  our  gross  income.  At  this  point, 
we  do  not  plan  to  go  much  further  in  this  direc- 
tion. But  another  dream  has  been  taking  shape. 

George  started  thinking  last  year  about  cele- 
brating our  50th  birthdays,  which  are  still  over 
a  decade  away.  He  wants  to  celebrate  a  Jubilee 
year  of  sorts.  We  talk  about  giving  away  an  en- 
tire year's  income.  We  may  have  a  child  or  two 
in  college  at  the  time.  We  have  numerous  other 
family  dreams — trips  and  projects — between 
now  and  then.  If  we  dream  and  plan  now,  how- 
ever, by  the  grace  of  God  we  may  be  blessed 
with  the  money  to  give  away  then.  What  jubila- 
tion there  will  be! 

The  journey  to  joyful  giving  begins  with 
small  steps — like  moving  from  giving  2  percent 
to  3  percent  of  one's  income,  or  making  an 
anonymous  splash  at  a  local  food  pantry  with 
half  the  Christmas  money  usually  spent  on 
family  and  friends.  Joyful  giving  begins  by 
reflectively  setting  goals,  and  each  prayerful 
step  feels  even  better  than  the  last. 

Sarah  Williams  is  a  pseudonym  for  the  author 
of  this  article,  who  wishes  to  remain  anonymous 
since  she  shared  her  family's  finances  so  openly. 


I  bless  the  Lord  who  gives  me 
counsel;  in  the  night  also  my 
heart  instructs  me.  I  keep  the 
Lord  always  before  me; 
because  he  is  at  my  right  hand, 
I  shall  not  be  moved.  Therefore 
my  heart  is  glad. — Ps.  16:7-9a 
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With  more  money  staying  at  home: 

Is  it  home 
mission— or  is  it 
provincialism? 

by  Rich  Preheim 

In  Vancouver,  B.C.,  blame  it  on  the  high  cost 
of  living.  First  United  Mennonite  Church,  lo- 
cated in  one  of  Canada's  most  expensive  cities, 
has  seen  its  membership  drop  by  half  in  the 
past  10  years.  The  reason,  according  to  the 
pastor,  Helmut  Isaak,  is  people  fleeing  to  outly- 
ing communities  where  it  is  cheaper  to  live. 

"At  the  same  time,  we  have  tried  to  maintain 
the  staff  level  and  building,"  Isaak  says.  "If  you 
discontinue  that,  more  people  will  leave  the 
church,  and  that's  not  an  option." 

The  result  is  that  the  congregation  in  1995 
spent  nearly  78  percent  of  its  money  for  use 
locally,  including  76  percent  for  expenses  such 
as  staff  salaries  and  benefits.  Ten  years  ago, 
First  United  kept  barely  half. 

Meanwhile,  down  the  Pacific  coast  in  Reed- 
ley,  Calif.,  First  Mennonite  Church  also  spent 
78  percent  of  its  money  at  home  in  1995.  About 
17  percent  of  expenditures  went  for  local  relief 
and  mission,  much  of  it  to  support  an  emerging 
Hispanic  congregation  in  the  city. 

"That  was  money  that  may  have  gone  to 


Pacific  Southwest  [Conference]  for  church 
planting  or  [General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  headquarters  in]  Newton  [Kan.]  for 
church  planting,  but  we  keep  it  here,"  says 
First  pastor  Ken  Seitz. 

The  giving  patterns  at  the  Vancouver  and 
Reedley  congregations  are  part  of  a  trend  called 
localism.  For  a  variety  of  reasons,  congrega- 
tions across  the  United  States  and  Canada  are 
keeping  more  of  their  money  at  home  instead  of 
sending  it  to  area  conference  or  denominational 
coffers. 

First  and  First  United  represent  two  ex- 
tremes of  what  congregations  do  with  the 
money  that  stays  at  home.  Keeping  congrega- 
tional dollars  at  home  may  help  meet  needs  at 
home;  or  it  may  be  self-centered  and  adversely 
affect  wider-church  ministries. 

The  numbers.  Localism  is  not  a  recent 
development.  In  1967,  the  Mennonite  Church 
(MC)  kept  57  percent  of  their  money  at  home. 
That  number  jumped  to  75  percent  in  1995. 
That  nearly  mirrors  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church  (GC),  where  local  spending 
went  from  55  percent  of  expenditures  to  71 
percent.  In  the  Canadian  Conference  of  Men- 
nonite Brethren  Churches,  local  spending  since 
1974  has  gone  from  51  percent  to  77  percent. 

Local  relief  and  mission  giving  by  GC  con- 
gregations in  1967  was  2  percent  of  all 
giving  and  since  1977  held  steady  between 
4  and  5  percent.  Congregational  expenses — 
largely  staff-related — jumped  from  35  percent 
in  1967  to  56  percent  in  1995. 

In  the  Mennonite  Church  in  the  past  10  years, 
home  outreach  spending  has  hovered  between  5 
percent  and  6  percent.  But  home  activities — 
largely  staff-related — rose  from  48  percent  to  57 
percent  of  spending  between  1987  and  1995. 

More  money  staying  at  home  obviously  means 
less  money  going  to  conference- wide  activities. 
Almost  all  conference  administrators  point  to 
increases  in  pastoral  staffing  in  the  past  several 
decades  as  the  reason  for  the  change  in  giving 
patterns.  "This  is  where  a  major  portion  of  the 
home  spending  has  gone,"  says  Brethren  in 
Christ  (BIC)  moderator  Harvey  Sider. 

Between  1965  and  1995,  the  number  of  BIC 
congregations  increased  nearly  20  percent, 
while  the  number  of  pastors  serving  those  con- 
gregations jumped  43  percent. 

Similar  increases  are  found  elsewhere.  The 
number  of  Mennonite  Brethren  (MB)  congrega- 
tions in  the  United  States  has  risen  30  percent 
since  1971,  while  the  number  of  pastors  has 
risen  nearly  40  percent.  In  the  Evangelical 
Mennonite  Conference,  the  number  of  congre- 
gations since  1980  has  increased  11  percent, 
compared  to  a  26  percent  gain  in  pastors. 

What's  more,  in  the  past  30-40  years,  many 
conferences  have  experienced  a  shift  from  unpaid 
and  bivocational  pastors  to  full-time  salaried  pas- 
tors. At  the  same  time,  those  with  full-time  pas- 
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tors  have  increased  their  salaries  and  benefits. 

"It's  part  of  the  fact  that  the  ministerial  pro- 
fession continues  to  be  professional,"  says  GC 
treasurer  Ted  Stuckey. 

Push  and  pull.  The  increase  in  localism 
signifies  for  many  a  fundamental  shift  in  the 
church's  work.  "Our  mission  is  not  in  Africa  or 
India,"  says  Isaak,  pastor  at  First  United  in 
Vancouver.  "It's  here." 

This  idea  begs  the  question  of  whether  this 
degree  of  local  emphasis  is  good  or  bad.  Many 
say  it  is  a  matter  of  balance. 

"It's  fine  to  become  active  locally;  that's  the 
good  part,"  says  Bill  Block,  who  retired  in  July 
after  12  years  with  the  Conference  of  Menno- 
nites  in  Canada's  Leadership  Commission.  "On 
the  other  hand,  if  that  blots  out .  .  .  Africa,  India, 
Russia,  it's  parochial.  Then  it's  not  a  good  thing." 

Increased  spending  on  congregational  staff 
can  benefit  the  pastor  and  the  congregation. 
After  13  years  as  a  bivocational  pastor,  John 
Landis  in  1990  became  the  first  full-time, 


our  church,  and  we  need  more  pastors  for  that." 

Evangelical  Mennonite  Conference  executive 
director  Henry  Klassen  laments  the  growth  of 
church  staffs.  "There  is  a  greater  reluctance  of 
church  people  to  volunteer  their  time  for  church 
ministries,"  he  says.  "You  hire  a  minister  for 
Christian  education,  which  used  to  be  filled  by 
volunteers.  People  seemingly  have  less  and  less 
time  for  the  church." 

Congregations,  conferences.  Not  all  con- 
gregations have  followed  the  localism 
trend.  The  amount  of  money  Salem  Men- 
nonite Church,  Freeman,  S.D.,  kept  at  home  in- 
creased less  than  2  percent  in  the  past  35  years. 
In  1995,  Salem  kept  less  than  a  third  of  its  money 
at  home,  well  below  the  conference  average. 

"Can  we  justify  spending  more  on  ourselves 
as  opposed  to  sending  the  money  to  Newton  or 
[Mennonite  Central  Committee]  where  the  need 
is  greater  than  our  need  in  our  local  commu- 
nity?" says  deacon  DeLayne  Graber. 


Churches  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  keeping  more  of  their  money 
at  home.  Is  this  meeting  needs  or  just  being  self-centered?  There  needs  to 
be  a  push  and  pull  between  meeting  inward  and  outward  needs,  says  Mark 
Vincent— and  right  now  the  balance  is  leaning  too  far  on  the  inward  side. 


salaried  pastor  at  Gingrich  Mennonite  Church, 
Lebanon,  Pa. 

"It  has  given  me  time  to  work  at  development, 
to  try  and  put  handles  on  the  vision  for  the  con- 
gregation, to  help  the  congregation  grow,"  he  says. 

By  growing  in  size  and  focusing  on  steward- 
ship issues  as  a  result,  Landis  says,  Gingrich  is 
better  able  to  support  the  wider  church.  In  fact, 
he  says,  the  congregation's  mission  support  has 
remained  about  the  same  despite  the  addition 
of  a  full-time  pastor's  salary  and  benefits. 

"My  philosophy  has  been  you  need  a  strong 
home-base  congregation  to  have  a  strong  out- 
reach program,"  he  says. 

Some  people  doubt  that  localism  is  produc- 
ing significant  efforts  to  reach  beyond 
the  congregation.  "We  are  fooling  our- 
selves if  we  think  it's  for  local  outward  minis- 
try. It's  for  inward  ministry,"  says  Mark  Vin- 
cent, director  of  the  Giving  Project,  a  joint  GC- 
MC  program  to  promote  stewardship. 

There  needs  to  be  a  push  and  pull  between 
meeting  inward  and  outward  needs,  Vincent  says, 
and  right  now  the  balance  leans  too  far  on  the 
inward  side.  While  some  may  claim  that  more 
staff  means  more  people  to  do  outreach,  he  says 
that  is  not  reflected  in  where  the  dollars  are  going. 

"Their  speech  will  be  going  in  one  direction, 
and  their  money  will  betray  them,"  Vincent  says. 

Jake  Neufeld,  treasurer  of  the  Canadian 
Conference  of  MB  Churches,  adds,  "We're  more 
interested  in  taking  care  of  our  own  needs  in 


At  the  same  time,  Salem's  giving  for  local 
relief  and  mission  has  remained  at  less  than 
2  percent  of  total  spending,  also  well  below  con- 
ference averages.  "Not  saying  that  there  aren't 
people  that  should  be  reached,  but  this  county 
is  pretty  well  churched,"  Graber  said. 

Giving  from  large,  rural  churches  such  as 
Salem  makes  up  most  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church's  budget,  according  to 
GC  treasurer  Stuckey.  Small  churches,  rural  as 
well  as  urban,  must  devote  more  of  their  re- 
sources to  congregational  needs.  "Often  it  is 
such  a  struggle  to  make  ends  meet,"  he  says. 

In  the  Canadian  Conference  of  MB  Churches, 
treasurer  Neufeld  says,  the  large  congregations 
aren't  giving  to  conference  causes  either.  They 
have  their  own  programs,  including  Sunday 
school  curriculum  in  some  cases. 

"The  ones  who  need  [conference]  service  the 
most  can't  afford  it,  and  those  who  could  afford 
it  don't  want  to,"  Neufeld  says. 

The  result,  of  course,  is  conference  budget 
cuts.  In  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  for  example,  the  conference  has  lost  35 
percent  of  its  purchasing  power  since  1990. 

"The  more  program  you  cut,  you  are  on  a 
downward  spiral,"  Neufeld  says.  "You  appear 
irrelevant." 

Rich  Preheirn  is  associate  edi  tor  of  Mennonite 
Weekly  Review.  This  article  was  assigned  by 
Meetinghouse,  a  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in 
Ch  rist  editors'  group. 
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And,  finally  (8): 

When  our  earthly  accounts  are  closed 


Sooner  or  later  we  realize  that  life  is  like 
a  checking  account  with  a  limited  bal- 
ance. Year  by  year  we  draw  on  the  bal- 
ance, and  eventually  nothing  remains. 

by  Daniel  Hertzler 

"Finally  the  woman  also  died." — Luke  20:32 

The  Gospel  writers  never  tire  of  telling  about 
Jesus'  skill  in  repartee.  One  of  the  more 
amusing  reports  is  his  encounter  with  a  group 
of  Sadducees  over  the  issue  of  the  resurrection. 
According  to  the  story  in  Luke  20,  they  pre- 
sented Jesus  with  a  bizarre  case  involving 
levirate  marriage. 

In  levirate  marriage,  a  man 
was  expected  to  take  his 
brother's  widow  as  his  wife 
and  raise  children  to  preserve 
his  brother's  name.  The  idea 
of  seven  brothers  dying  before 
the  widow  may  have  been  pos- 
sible, but  it  was  certainly  not 
probable. 


Certainty  is  not 
possible  in  the 
face  of  death  But 
people  of  faith 
assume  that 
when  the  earthly 
account  is  closed 
for  lack  of  funds, 
a  heavenly  one 
will  open. 


The  reason  for  presenting 
Jesus  with  this  improb- 
able scenario  appears  in 
the  text:  "Some  Sadducees, 
those  who  say  there  is  no  res- 
urrection, came  to  him  and 
asked  him  a  question."  Histor- 
ical records  on  the  Sadducees 
are  skimpy,  but  we  can  gather 
that  they  were  conservatives 
who  accepted  only  the  Torah,  the  first  five 
books  of  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament.  The 
second  and  third  sections,  the  Prophets  and  the 
Writings,  were  not  in  their  canon.  They  would 
not  have  accepted  as  valid  Dan.  12:2,  which 
predicts  that  "many  of  those  who  sleep  in  the 
dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake." 

Jesus  had  two  quick  responses  to  their  gag. 
First  he  challenged  their  crude  assumption  that 
sex  and  marriage  should  continue  beyond  the 
present  life.  Then  he  cleverly  took  a  text  out  of 
their  own  Scripture  (Exod.  3:6).  On  this  basis, 
he  proclaimed  that  the  God  of  the  ancestors  is 
not  for  the  dead  but  for  the  living.  In  both 
cases,  the  points  he  made  were  logical  deduc- 


tions rather  than  demonstrated  conclusions.  He 
also  identified  himself  with  the  position  of  the 
Pharisees  as  Paul  was  to  do  later  in  an  effort  to 
protect  himself  (Acts  23:6). 

In  one  aspect  of  their  story,  of  course,  the 
Sadducees  had  it  right.  "Finally  the  woman  also 
died."  In  this,  we  are  all  up  against  life's  ulti- 
mate anomaly:  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  live,  we 
begin  to  die.  For  decades,  the  body  is  able  to 
renew  itself,  but  eventually  the  renewal  system 
runs  down  and  we  die.  As  that  indomitable 
cynic  put  it,  "The  dust  returns  to  the  earth  as  it 
was,  and  the  breath  returns  to  God  who  gave  it" 
(Eccles.  12:7).  The  modern  counterpart,  I  sup- 
pose, is  the  saying,  "Nothing  is  certain  except 
death  and  taxes." 

The  consciousness  of  this  grows  on  us  slowly. 
Teenagers  consider  themselves  essentially  im- 
mortal. (I  cannot  recall  having  had  this  feeling 
myself — but  for  me  that  is  quite  awhile  ago.)  No 
doubt  this  is  the  reason  that  some 
teenagers  do  foolish  things  for 
which  they  pay  during  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  Sooner  or  later,  how- 
ever, it  comes  to  us  that  life  is  like 
a  checking  account  with  a  limited 
balance.  Year  by  year  we  draw  on 
the  balance,  and  eventually  noth- 
ing remains.  The  system  goes 
bankrupt. 

Some  accounts  are  closed  sud- 
denly— or  almost  closed — through 
accidents  or  natural  disasters.  In 
1992,  when  Mary  and  I  were  hit 
head-on  at  a  bend  in  a  country 
road,  seat  belts  saved  us.  Or  per- 
haps the  Lord  was  not  yet  ready 
to  close  our  accounts? 

The  Old  Testament  people, 
whose  tradition  the  Sadducees 
depended  on,  saw  their  destinies 
fulfilled  in  their  descendants.  As  for  death,  they 
gave  it  only  brief  notice  in  aphorisms  such  as 
Ps.  115:17:  "The  dead  do  not  praise  the  Lord, 
nor  do  any  that  go  down  into  silence."  For  them, 
a  person  without  descendants  was  a  nobody- — so 
much  so  that  Isa.  56:3-5  is  a  special  message  to 
encourage  eunuchs.  As  persons  who  would 
never  have  children,  eunuchs  would  have 
trouble  seeing  themselves  as  significant.  So  the 
prophet  assures  them  that  if  they  will  "hold  fast 
my  covenant ...  I  will  give  them  an  everlasting 
name  that  shall  not  be  cut  off." 

Those  with  descendants  do  find  a  kind  of  im- 
mortality in  the  passing  on  of  their  genes.  Yet  it 
is  a  fleeting  thing,  for  they  know  that  their  own 
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personal  days  are  numbered.  They  know  also,  if 
they  stop  to  think  of  it,  that  they  have  no  assur- 
ance that  their  descendants  will  practice  the 
values  which  they  cherish.  Ezekiel  18 — which 
of  course  was  beyond  the  Sadducees'  canon — 
recognizes  this  dilemma  in  a  holiness-to- 
hellishness-and-back-again  cycle  of  parent  to 
child  to  grandchild.  The  prophet's  point  is  to 
pin  responsibility  on  persons,  but  his  message 
also  illustrates  a  tradition's  failure  to  deliver  on 
a  locked-in  basis. 

Perhaps  this  was  one  reason  for  Jesus'  puckish 
view  of  family  life.  You  should  not  put  all  of  your 
values  in  this  one  basket.  Although  we  cherish 
our  life  in  families  and  in  communities  with  their 
support  systems,  we  face  death  one  by  one. 

What  shall  we  expect  after  death?  In  the 
New  Testament,  Paul  spoke  most  directly 
to  this  question.  In  1  Corinthians  15,  he 
likened  death  to  the  planting  of  seed.  As  a 
planted  seed  arises  in  a  similar  but  slightly 
different  form,  so  it  is  with  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  he  said. 

Like  Jesus'  assumption  about  the  resurrec- 
tion, this  is  not  an  argument  based  on  data 
from  a  random  sample.  There  is  no  way  to  test 
this  assumption  before  the  actual  experience. 
Either  we  believe  it  or  we  do  not. 

Like  Jesus'  disciples  as  reported  in  Matt. 
28:17,  some  believe  and  some  doubt.  Among 


those  who  doubted  was  the  late  Carl  Sagan,  an 
astronomer  who  suffered  from  cancer.  Chris- 
tians prayed  for  him,  and  he  had  three  bone 
marrow  transplants,  but  then  he  died  of 
pneumonia  at  the  age  of  62. 

As  Newsweek  reported  on  Mar.  31,  1997, 
Sagan's  wife  indicated  that  "there  was  no  death 
bed  conversion." 

"Didn't  he  want  to  believe?"  she  was  asked. 

"Carl  never  wanted  to  believe,"  she  replied 
fiercely.  "He  wanted  to  know." 

Such  certainty  is  not  possible  in  the  face  of 
the  great  mystery  called  death.  But  people  of 
faith  assume  that  when  the  earthly  account  is 
closed  for  lack  of  funds,  another  will  open  with 
full  support.  To  use  an  analogy  retired  people 
can  understand,  a  celestial  security  system 
begins. 

Luke  reports  that  after  Jesus  gave  such  a 
crisp  answer  to  the  Sadducees,  "they  no  longer 
dared  ask  him  another  question"  (Luke  20:40). 
For  other  reasons,  we  too  are  silent.  We  can 
only  speculate — without  much  success— about 
what  the  next  life  may  be  like.  It  is  best  to  take 
one  life  at  a  time. 

Daniel  Hertzler,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  is  an  instructor  in 
the  Pastoral  Studies  Distance  Education  program, 
a  correspondence  course  for  Mennonite  ministers 
and  other  church  workers.  He  and  Mary  are 
members  of  Kingview  Mennonite  Church. 
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READERS  SAY 


Committee  Ponders  Cost  ofGC- 
MC  Merger  (Oct.  7):  The  cost  of 
the  GC-MC  merger  may  be  pea- 
nuts for  big  corporations,  but  $480,000 
is  an  excessive  cost  to  be  financed  over  a 
relatively  short  number  of  years,  especi- 
ally with  declining  contributions  toward 
our  existing  ministry  boards.  While  I 
have  favoured  this  merger  and  am  very 
willing  to  pay  more  than  my  share 
($2.50),  I  believe  that  it  could  be  a 
slower  evolution.  Some  of  our  ministries 
have  been  merging  in  a  very  natural 
fashion.  Our  new  periodical  merger  will 
help  foster  a  spirit  of  oneness  at  the 
grassroots  level.  Perhaps,  like  some  of 
our  institutional  and  regional  conference 
building  projects,  we  need  to  collect  80 
percent  of  the  $2.50  per  member  before 
progressing  further  with  this  major  ex- 
pense. Then  the  Integration  Committee 
and  General  Boards  will  realize  that 
$2.50  per  member  is  not  "peanuts"  to  us. 
Ivan  R.  Unger 
Cambridge,  Ont. 

I enjoyed  your  editorial  The  Key  to 
Integration  ("The  Last  Word," 
Oct.  21 ).  But  it  was  a  jolt  to  read, 
"It  was  a  holy  moment  for  all  of  us 
privileged  to  be  in  the  audience." 
Shouldn't  you  have  written  congrega- 
tion instead?  After  all,  when  you  expe- 
rience a  holy  moment,  you  surely  are 
in  a  holy  place. 

Keep  up  the  good  work,  and  best 
wishes  as  you  create  a  new  periodical  for 
us  all  in  the  merged  Mennonite  Church. 
Darrell  Fast 
Newton,  Kan. 

In  the  Oct.  28  installment  of  Pontius 
Puddle,  Pontius  is  supposed  to  be 
stunned  and  ashamed  when  con- 
fronted with  the  fact  that  Christians 
constitute  only  32  percent  of  the 
world's  population,  yet  "receive"  62 
percent  of  the  world's  income.  This  is 
presented  in  such  a  way  that  suggests 
that  "the  world"  has  an  income  and 
Christians  are  "taking  more  than  their 
fair  share  of  it"  rather  than  actually 
earning  more  than  others.  The  fact 
that  Christians  spend  97  percent  of 
their  money  "on  themselves"  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  ultimate  shocker,  but  it 
packs  no  real  punch  when  no  definition 
of  "on  themselves"  is  given:  the  fact  is 
that  close  to  50  percent  of  most  Ameri- 
can Christians'  money  is  going  to  be 
taken  through  various  forms  of  taxa- 
tion anyway.  This  makes  the  spending 


of  97  percent  of  their  income  on  anyone 
impossible. 

Certainly  there  are  those  in  some 
countries  who  are  oppressed  and  un- 
able to  earn  what  American  Christians 
earn.  But  it  is  important  to  remember, 
before  heaping  guilt  upon  them,  that 
Christians  in  America  are  not  the  ones 
doing  the  oppressing.  In  most  cases, 
the  guilty  party  is  a  totalitarian  gov- 
ernment, not  a  Christian  doing  his  job 
and  living  virtuously  in  the  free  world. 

Jacob  Huebert 

Grove  City,  Pa. 

I am  greatly  saddened  with  much  of 
what  I  have  heard  and  read  with 
respect  to  the  Germantown  issue  and 
homosexuality  in  particular.  In  response 
to  the  Kreiders'  letter  (Oct.  28)  regarding 
Germantown  and  the  subsequent  ex- 
pulsion from  Franconia  Conference:  I 
would  appreciate  an  explanation  of  how 
wearing  ties  and  selling  insurance 
compares  in  any  way  to  the  issue  of 
homosexuality.  Denying  membership  in 
the  church  based  on  those  two  items 
seems  rather  questionable.  However, 
homosexuality  cannot  be  compared  to 
the  previous  issues  due  to  the  direct 
mention  of  homosexuality  in  the  Bible. 

While  I  agree  with  the  action  taken 
by  the  Franconia  Conference,  I  was 
disappointed  greatly  that  they  came  to 
this  conclusion  for  reasons  of  time,  en- 
ergy, and  pressure  and  not  the  reason 
that  homosexuality  is  wrong  within  the 
church.  Should  homosexuals  be  al- 
lowed to  come  into  our  churches  and 
should  we  reach  out  to  them?  An  em- 
phatic yes  to  both  questions!  After  all, 
Christ  came  to  minister  to  those  who 
were  sick,  not  those  who  were  healthy, 
and  we  are  required  to  do  likewise. 
That  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
allow  them  to  become  members. 

How  many  of  us,  before  drawing  con- 
clusion on  a  subject,  will  turn  to  the 
Scripture  to  see  what  God  has  already 

ci^C  Pontius'  Puddle 

DO  yoo  HAVE  T^OUSi-ET 

PERSoADiMGr  yoo«.  CHURCH 
THAT  JESU2  COOUT5  P£EI> 
THE  FlVE  THOUSAND  WITH 
ONLY  riVET  LOAVES'? 
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said?  Do  we  make  our  decisions  based  on 
what  we  want  or  what  the  world  wants? 
Or  do  we  take  it  to  the  Word  and  see 
what  God  has  to  say?  I  believe  that  God 
has  spoken  with  respect  to  homosexu- 
ality and  church  discipline.  We  just  have 
to  take  the  time  to  find  it  in  his  Word! 

Garry  Rice 

Perkasie,  Pa. 

The  expulsion  of  Germantown  from 
Franconia  Conference  creates  a 
third  layer  of  oppression.  To 
avoid  being  put  down,  don't  be  born 
gay,  don't  be  a  parent  of  a  gay  child, 
and  don't  reach  out  in  love  to  them. 

I  can  accept  as  fact  that  those  voting 
for  expulsion  wanted  to  be  faithful  to 
their  convictions,  and  I  have  a  lot  of 
respect  for  that.  However,  when  it  is 
done  without  any  evidence  of  being 
troubled  by  the  pain  gays  and  their 
families  suffer  because  of  the  church's 
imposed  stigma  on  people  with  a  gay 
orientation,  I  must  conclude  that  the 
church  is  incapable  of  loving  gays. 

My  conclusion  would  be  different  if  I 
could  see  the  church  shedding  tears  of 
grief  for  the  pain  experienced  by  our 
gay  children  at  the  hands  of  the  church. 
My  conclusion  would  be  different  if  I 
could  see  sexually  active  heterosexual 
couples  standing  in  line,  waiting  their 
turn  to  put  their  arms  around  a  gay 
brother  or  sister  saying,  "When  we  ask 
you  to  be  celibate,  we  are  asking  a  lot  of 
you.  You  shouldn't  have  to  walk  this 
path  alone.  Therefore,  we  are  making  a 
vow  to  live  in  celibacy  with  you." 

There  are  exceptions.  Some  are  on  a 
journey  to  becoming  informed  and 
loving.  They  range  from  being  uncom- 
fortable with  the  status  quo  to  those 
who  are  convinced  the  church  is  wrong. 
This  group  includes  leaders,  many  of 
whom  have  personally  affirmed  my 
advocacy.  I  thank  them. 
Clif  Kenagy 
Albany,  Ore. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Integration  groundbreakers: 

Mennonite  Women  celebrate  ongoing  work  with  Timbrel 


Kitchener,  Ont.  (WW)— Mennonite 
Women  (MW)  has  become  the  second 
Mennonite  organization  to  move  com- 
pletely through  the  integration  process 
by  creating  a  new  board  of  directors 
and  hiring  new  staff.  Associated  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminary  was  the  first. 

The  newly  integrated  organization  also 
announced  the  name  for  their  period- 
ical— and  exhibited  some  impromptu 
movement  as  the  name  was  adopted. 

The  MW  board,  meeting  for  the  first 
time  here  Oct.  16-18,  rose  to  their  feet 


and  gave  a  spontaneous  twirl  as  they 
voted  to  call  their  new  magazine  Tim- 
brel. The  first  issue  of  the  bimonthly 
publication,  which  replaces  WMSC 
Voice  and  Window  to  Mission,  will  be 
released  in  mid-January  1998. 

Beyond  selves.  "We  realized  that 
few  of  the  magazine  names  we  were 
considering  had  any  sense  of  reaching 
out  beyond  ourselves,"  says  editor 
Cathleen  Hockman-Wert,  Eugene,  Ore. 
"Timbrel  is  associated  with  the  passage 
in  Exodus  where  Miriam  and  the  Is- 


raelite women  praise  God  with  song 
and  tambourine  after  passing  through 
the  Red  Sea.  In  the  magazine,  Menno- 
nite women  will  share  how  God  has 
moved  in  their  lives.  It's  in  response  to 
God's  love  that  we  step  forward  in  our 
communities  and  our  world." 

Copies  of  the  first  two  issues  of  the 
magazine  will  be  sent  free  to  every 
General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  and  Mennonite  Church  congre- 
gation. After  that,  the  magazine  will 
move  to  a  subscription  base.  "Under 
the  previous  systems,  women  sent  in 
annual  contributions  that  covered  ad- 
ministrative costs,  magazine  subscrip- 
tions, and  service  projects.  We're  mov- 
ing away  from  this,"  says  MW  co-exec- 
utive coordinator  Susan  Jantzen,  New- 
ton, Kan.  "We've  heard  women's  groups 
say  that  they  want  to  decide  where 
their  mission  funds  go,  and  we  want  to 
encourage  that." 

The  new  system  of  a  subscription  fee 
and  a  suggested  annual  donation  actu- 
ally represents  a  30  percent  savings 
over  last  year's  suggested  contribution 
for  Women's  Missionary  and  Service 
Commission  and  Women  in  Mission 
members. 

Contributors  are  members.  Those 
who  make  an  annual  contribution  to 
MW  will  be  considered  members  with 
voting  privileges.  "In  the  past,  there's 
been  some  confusion  about  exactly  who 
belongs  to  the  women's  binational 
organizations — just  those  who  partici- 
pate in  local  women's  groups  or  [all 
women],"  says  co-executive  coordinator 
Lara  Hall,  Scottdale,  Pa.  "While  we  defi- 
nitely want  to  reach  out  to  all  Menno- 
nite women,  the  board  decided  that  deci- 
sions related  to  the  organization  should 
be  made  by  those  who  care  enough 
about  it  to  support  it  financially." 

The  integrated  14-member  board  of 
directors  includes  four  regional  repre- 
sentatives (Canada,  U.S.  Central,  U.S. 
West,  and  U.S.  East)  and  representa- 
tives of  three  ethnic  organizations 
(African- American  Mennonite  Associa- 
tion, Sociedad  Damas  Cristianas  en  Ac- 
tion, and  United  Native  Ministries). 

"A  blend  of  voices,  experiences, 
ways  of  leading  and  worshiping  char- 
acterized the  meeting,"  says  MW  pres- 
ident Joy  Hess,  Goshen,  Ind.  "Emerg- 
ing is  an  'ours'  perspective  of  the  inte- 
grated organization  as  we  trust  in  God 
to  continue  to  guide  women's  work. 
The  distance  ahead  seems  much  more 
manageable." — Melanie  A.  Zuercher 


A  biblical  and  theological  perspective: 

Urban  leaders  consider  view  of  the  city 


Laurelville,  Pa.  (MBM)— Many 
Christians  have  taken  the  city  out  of 
the  Bible  or  inappropriately  inserted 
an  urban  agenda  into  passages  without 
understanding  the  context,  according 
to  Bob  Tice,  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions (MBM)  urban  ministry  director  in 
Buffalo,  N.Y.  There 


weakest,"  he  said.  According  to  Tice, 
the  cities  that  are  exploding  in  growth 
are  located  throughout  the  Pacific  Rim 
and  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  Also, 
the  age  of  the  populous  is  changing. 
"We  are  going  from  largely  an  elderly 
to  middle-age  population  to  a  middle- 
age  to  teen-cen- 


is  an  anti-urban 
bias  that  for  far  too 
long  has  pervaded 
the  church,"  Tice 
told  two  dozen  par- 
ticipants in  the 
seventh  annual  fall 
Urban  Ministry  Di- 
rector meetings 
held  Oct.  30-Nov.  2 
at  the  Laurelville 
(Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church  Center. 

As  an  example, 
he  noted  that  the 

New  International  Version  of  the  Bible 
incorrectly  translates  the  Greek  word 
polis  as  town,  while  other  versions  trans- 
late it  as  city.  "We  need  to  put  the  city  in 
biblical  and  theological  perspective,"  he 
said.  Tice,  pastor  of  West  Side  Church  of 
the  Living  Word  in  Buffalo,  highlighted 
issues  of  biblical  interpretation  as  the 
largest  of  six  major  barriers  to  effective 
urban  mission. 

According  to  Tice,  the  other  barriers 
include  demographics,  urban  mapping, 
changing  configuration,  viewing  the 
city  as  a  single  entity,  and  making  the 
false  distinction  between  home  and  for- 
eign missions. 

By  the  year  2000,  there  will  be  500 
cities  with  populations  of  1  million  or 
more.  "In  the  fastest-growing  areas  of 
demographic  growth,  the  church  is  the 


"In  the  fastest-growing  areas 
of  demographic  growth,  the 
church  is  the  weakest.  If  we 
are  going  to  be  effective 
ministers,  we  must  develop  a 
holistic  range  of  urban  texts 
[to  help  shape  the  theological 
context  for  urban  ministry]. " 
—Bob  Tice,  MBM 


tered  population," 
he  said.  "If  we  are 
going  to  be  effec- 
tive urban  minis- 
ters, we  must  de- 
velop a  holistic 
range  of  urban 
texts  [to  help 
shape  the  theologi- 
cal context  for 
urban  ministry]." 

During  their 
meetings,  the  Ur- 
ban Ministry  Direc- 
tors also  heard  a 
final  report  about  a  two-year  Urban 
Leaders  Development  Pilot  Project  from 
Tim  Burkholder,  vice  president  for  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Education.  The  study, 
which  focused  on  Mennonite  institutions 
in  Chicago,  recommends  that  urban 
leaders  start  with  short-time  limited 
events  to  build  a  continuing-education 
program  for  church  leaders.  It  also  rec- 
ommends that  urban  leaders  encourage 
conferences  to  set  minimum  educational 
standards  for  ordination  as  a  way  to  en- 
courage leaders  to  pursue  education. 

The  group  toured  Mennonite  Pub- 
lishing House  during  a  half-day  visit 
Oct.  31  to  the  Scottdale,  Pa.,  program 
board.  They  also  met  with  delegates 
and  leaders  of  Allegheny  Mennonite 
Conference  during  its  sessions  on 
Nov.  1. — Tom  Price 
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Franconia  delegates  meet  to  confess,  confer,  and  celebrate 


Franconia,  Pa. — At  the  twice-yearly 
delegate  assembly  of  the  Franconia  Con- 
ference of  the  Mennonite  Church  several 
hundred  delegates  from  over  50  congre- 
gations in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Vermont  gathered  at  Franco- 
nia (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  on  Nov.  7-8. 

The  mood  on  Friday  evening  was 
quiet  and  serious  as  delegates  acknowl- 
edged three  areas  of  brokenness  and  sep- 
aration as  occasions  for  grieving.  These 
included  the  recent  separation  of  the 
Germantown  congregation,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  from  the  conference.  In  an 
Oct.  14  mail-in  ballot,  delegates  voted  to 
terminate  Germantown's  membership  in 
the  conference  due  to  its  policy  of  accept- 
ing into  membership  those  in  same-sex 
covenanted  relationships.  Some  60  peo- 
ple from  seven  congregations  gathered  in 
a  candlelight  prayer  vigil  outdoors  prior 
to  the  evening  session  to  grieve  "the  bro- 
kenness of  Franconia  Mennonite  Confer- 


ence and  the  pain  of  Germantown  Men- 
nonite Church."  Germantown  remains  a 
member  of  the  Eastern  District  of  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church. 

The  delegates  also  recognized  the  dis- 
banding of  three  small  congregations — 
Tunkhannock  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church; 
Estrella  de  la  Manana,  Pottstown,  Pa.; 
and  Iglesia  el  Calvario,  Allentown,  Pa. 

A  restored  relationship.  A  third 
area  of  grief  has  been  a  150-year  histo- 
ry of  separation  between  the  Eastern 
District  and  Franconia  Conference,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  they  are  close  neigh- 
bors and  often  work  together.  Robert 
Gerhart,  an  Eastern  District  pastor, 
was  present  to  ceremonially  ask  for  and 
grant  forgiveness  and  to  restore  the 
broken  relationship  between  Franconia 
and  Eastern  District  that  resulted  from 
events  in  1847.  These  included  differ- 
ences in  opinion  between  a  group  of 
Pennsylvania  churches  and  Franconia 


Conference  over  plain  dress,  the  keep- 
ing of  minutes  at  conference  meetings, 
and  the  writing  of  a  constitution  for  the 
conference.  The  differences  culminated 
in  the  creation  of  the  Eastern  District. 

During  Saturday  sessions,  delegates 
discussed  the  development  of  organizing 
structures  between  the  two  conferences. 
One  new  structure,  Mennonite  Re- 
sources Network,  is  a  newly  formed  com- 
munications hub  with  participants  from 
both  conferences.  The  network  includes 
an  interactive  World  Wide  Web  site. 

Despite  the  opening  mood  of  confes- 
sion, delegates  also  found  grounds  for 
celebration  as  they  greeted  guests  from 
Mexico  City,  affirmed  new  programs  and 
new  leadership,  and  shared  symbols  and 
stories  as  evidence  of  God's  Spirit  mov- 
ing in  congregations.  On  a  table  of  sack- 
cloth and  ashes,  symbolizing  grief,  dele- 
gates lit  candles  and  placed  symbols  of 
God's  presence. — Mary  Lou  Cummings 


Nicaraguan  sisters-in-law  use  conflict  resolution  to  keep  warmth  in  desert  town 


Patastule,  Nicaragua  (MCC) — Life  in 
the  small  desert  village  of  Patastule  is 
relatively  peaceful  and  uncomplicated. 
Adobe  houses,  some  with  thatched 
roofs,  others  with  tin,  line  the  road.  A 
turquoise-painted  Mennonite  church 
sits  on  a  rise  in  the  middle  of  town. 

Patastule  is  not  a  place  where  one 
might  expect  to  find  a  lot  of  conflict.  And 
there  isn't.  But  when  problems  do  arise, 
such  as  water  disputes  around  the  well 
or  animals  wandering  into  yards  and 
fields,  tensions  quickly  become  heated, 
splitting  the  ('(immunity  and  making  the 
warm  desert  a  cold  place  to  live. 

Two  Nicaraguan  Mennonite  women, 
Brunilda  Morales  and  Petrona  Alvardo  de 
Barbarena,  would  like  to  see  the  warmth 
stay  in  their  community.  There  will  always 
be  conflicts,  both  agree,  but  how  those  con- 
flicts are  solved  is  another  question. 

Morales  and  Barbarena  have  been 
trained  as  peace  promoters  by  the 
Nicaraguan  Mennonite  Church  Peace 
Commission.  They  hope  what  they  have 
learned  about  conflict  resolution  will  help 
the  community  solve  problems.  "This  re- 
gion is  dry  and  the  people  are  poor," 
Morales  says.  "We  want  to  live  here  and 
show  God's  support  for  our  neighbors." 

"Our  hope  is  to  have  better  commu- 
nication within  the  community,"  says 
Barbarena,  a  sister-in-law  to  Morales. 
"The  majority  of  conflicts  are  small,  but 
we  want  to  address  them." 

"What  happens  in  the  community 
and  church  is  that  conflicts  do  come 


Petrona  Alvardo  de  Barbarena  (left)  and 
Brunilda  Morales  have  been  working  for 
peace  in  their  town  in  post-war  Nicaragua. 

up,"  says  Morales.  "Conflict  resolution 
is  a  tactic  to  solve  those  problems. 
Many  people  experience  conflicts  but 
don't  have  the  tools  to  solve  them." 

Some  situations  that  arise  may  seem 
insignificant  to  people  living  in  the  cap- 
ital city,  Managua,  or  in  North  Ameri- 
ca, the  women  say.  Yet  for  a  close-knit 
village  like  Patastule,  conflicts  have 
the  potential  to  tear  apart  the  social 
fabric.  The  persistent  problem  of  ani- 
mals foraging  through  a  neighbor's  gar- 


den or  cornfields  has  at  times  elicited 
extreme  measures  against  the  offend- 
ing animal's  owner.  Morales  says. 

"In  the  past,  it  was  terrible,"  says 
Barbarena,  describing  how  communi- 
ties normally  dealt  with  conflict.  "Peo- 
ple have  weapons,  they  would  fight, 
they  wouldn't  talk  to  each  other.  We 
called  it  'head  for  a  head.'  Vengeance 
was  strong." 

"But  now  it  is  different,"  Barbarena 
continues.  "We  are  trying  to  learn  dif- 
ferent ways.  We  try  to  reconcile  each 
other,  love  each  other." 

Finding  a  voice.  Morales  and  Bar- 
barena work  with  two  other  promoters 
from  another  village.  During  the  past 
two  years  they  have  conducted  40  to  50 
conflict  resolution  workshops  in  their 
region.  Neither  woman  has  more  than 
a  5th  grade  education,  but  both  have 
learned  how  to  read.  "The  majority  of 
us  are  peasants,"  Barbarena  says.  "We 
don't  know  how  to  read  and  write,  and 
we  think  that  because  of  that  we  have 
no  rights." 

Most  often  women  attend  the  conflict 
resolution  workshops.  Men  have  inter- 
est, they  say,  but  just  do  not  attend  as 
often.  In  one  sense  the  workshops  bring 
a  feeling  of  empowerment  to  the  church 
members,  particularly  the  women.  Ac- 
cording to  Morales,  for  the  first  time 
they  feel  free  to  speak  in  church.  "We 
want  to  focus  on  the  idea  that  we  all 
have  the  right  to  speak  and  be  listened 
to,"  Barbarena  adds. — Mark  Beach 
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Broken  farm  tools  reborn  as  religious  art.  Smithville,  Ohio — Under 
Mahlon  Schmucker's  skillful  hands,  broken  pieces  of  farm  equipment  are 
transformed  into  meaningful  symbols  of  faith.  Here,  hayrake  teeth,  nuts, 
bolts,  and  pieces  of  pipe  become  Jesus  and  the  twelve  disciples  in  the 
Mennonite  farmer's  depiction  of  the  Last  Supper. 

According  to  Schmucker,  of  Smithville,  Ohio,  the  disciples'  different  sizes, 
shapes,  and  textures  in  the  sculpture  show  that  all  people  are  acceptable  to 
the  Lord.  Jesus  is  made  of  brass,  a  more  valuable  metal. 

"I  like  what  I'm  doing  because  it  relieves  frustration  when  farm  equipment 
breaks  down  or  pieces  wear  out.  I  know  they  will  have  another  use,"  he  says. 
"I  have  buckets  of  people  waiting  to  be  bom  again." — Celia  Lehman 


Gulf  States  Conference  delegates  meet  in  Mississippi 


Preston,  MS — The  Nanih  Waiya  In- 
dian Mennonite  Church  in  Preston, 
Miss.,  hosted  the  Gulf  States  Menno- 
nite Conference  delegates'  meeting  on 
Nov.  1. 

Mark  Roth,  assistant  pastor  of 
Nanih  Waiya,  shared  Scripture  from 
Philippians  as  a  reminder  that  "God 
who  has  begun  a  good  work  in  us  will 
carry  it  on  to  completion."  While  the  30 
delegates  present  settled  down  to  the 
business  of  the  day,  Nanih  Waiya 
youth  were  busy  behind  the  scenes 
preparing  Indian  fry  bread  to  serve  as 
tacos  for  lunch. 

The  morning  session  included  re- 
ports from  the  moderator,  commis- 
sions, representatives,  Pine  Lake  Fel- 
lowship Camp,  the  Stewardship  Minis- 
ter, the  Fellowship  editor,  and  treasur- 
er. 

George  Stoltzfus,  General  Secretary 
of  the  Mennonite  Church  General 
Board,  was  present  to  wrap  up  the 


morning.  According  to  Stoltzfus,  each 
conference  has  a  different  mentality 
and  a  different  "welcome."  He  also  ex- 
pressed excitement  about  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  Mennonite  Church. 
Stoltzfus  shared  about  the  Damascus 
Road  Project,  the  Christmas  Sharing 
Fund,  and  the  continuing  process  of  in- 
tegration with  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church. 

Other  business.  A  proposal  to  in- 
crease the  Mission  Commission  from 
the  current  three  members  to  five 
members  was  passed.  After  lively  dis- 
cussion, the  budget  proposal  was 
passed,  which  reflected  a  slight 
change  voted  on  by  delegates.  Modera- 
tor Glenn  Myers  passed  the  leadership 
to  incoming  moderator,  Lester  Diller, 
to  close  the  delegate  session.  After  a 
prayer  of  commitment  and  commis- 
sioning of  new  officers,  the  delegate 
session  was  adjourned. 

— Esther  Kniss 


Over  the  past  year,  First  Mennonite 
Church  (KMC)  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has 
participated  in  prayers  at  the  sites  of  horn 
ieides.  Initiated  by  the  Church  Federation 
of  Indianapolis,  the  effort  aims  to  respond 
to  violent  deaths  with  prayer  vigils  at  the 
sites  of  I  he  crimes.  KM*  '  member  'I  en-sa 
Stackhouse-Kaelble  prayed  in  the  effort. 
"Now  when  I  read  the  paper  at  breakfast,  I 
see  the  familiar  names,  those  whom  I  have 
prayed  for,"  she  says.  "A  small  paragraph 
outlining  the  circumstances  of  their  death 
....  The  brevity  of  the  article,  the  position- 
ing, all  work  together  somehow  to  make  us 
believe  that  this  loss  was  not  significant. 
That  death  occurs  somewhere  faraway  in 
'strange  places.'  It's  only  when  these  losses 
penetrate  the  safety  of  our  suburbs  that 
violent  death  becomes  front-page  news." 

"My  experience  with  the  prayer  vigils  has 
reminded  me  of  the  importance  of  every  life. 
Each  violent  death  is  a  loss  and  it  diminishes 
us  all.  However,  I  now  feel  that  in  some 
small  way  I  am  part  of  the  healing  process," 
she  adds — MennoExpressions 

,-^> 

John  Paul  Lederach,  an  international 
mediator  from  Eastern  Mennonite  Univer- 
sity, carried  a  message  of  hope  to  the  young 
people  of  strife-torn  Northern  Ireland.  He — 
along  with  U.S.  first  lady  Hillary  Rodham 
Clinton — were  among  the  main  speakers  at 
the  "Generation  2000"  conference  on  Oct.  30- 
31  in  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 

"You  have  the  possibility  of  creating  the 
critical  yeast,  the  agents  of  long-term 
change,"  Lederach  told  the  crowd  at  the  big- 
gest youth  conference  ever  staged  in  North- 
ern Ireland.  "To  do  so,  you  must  embrace  the 
fearsome  challenge  of  having  the  audacity  to 
dream,  to  choose  hope  over  fear  and  despair." 
The  address  drew  laughter  as  well  as  tears 
and  sustained  applause  at  the  end. 

The  conference,  organized  by  the  Youth 
Council  for  Northern  Ireland,  was  an  at- 
tempt to  encourage  young  people  to  "take 
control  of  the  future  for  the  benefit  of  all" 
and  to  create  alliances  between  all  sectors 
of  society. — Eastern  Mennonite  University 

The  Mennonite  community  in  Tete 
province,  Mozambique,  is  growing  expo- 
nentially. The  growth  started  when  Tete 
residents  read  tracts  from  the  Church  of 
God  in  Christ  Mennonite.  Kinding  the 
teachings  attractive,  several  of  the  leaders 
in  the  area  left  their  former  churches  and 
started  a  new  church  in  1991. 

The  church  is  now  the  second  largest 
Christian  group  among  the  Nyungwe 
people  of  Mozambique,  second  only  to  the 
Catholics.  They  already  have  28  congre- 
gations with  buildings  (mud  walls  and 
thatched  roofs),  and  several  new  churches 
have  started  this  year,  including  churches 
in  two  other  provinces. 

— Harold  and  Christine  Wenger 
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North  Korean  farmers  transcend  borders  with  Mennonite  farming  family 


Akron,  Pa.  (MCC)-ln  late  October, 
Mennonite  farmers  from  Cochranville, 
Pa.,  found  themselves  with  some 
guests — three  North  Koreans  interest- 
ed in  touring  a  "modern  farm."  The  vis- 
itors were  on  an  American  Friends  Ser- 
vice Committee  (AFSC  (-sponsored  trip 
to  the  U.S. 

David  and  Rhoda  King  were  in  the 
midst  of  moving  and  had  nearly  emp- 
tied their  house,  but  they  managed  to 
locate  some  boots  and  a  few  broken  um- 
brellas for  their  visitors.  Then  they 
trudged  together  through  pouring  rain 
and  mud  to  the  barn.  As  the  cows 
chewed  their  cud,  the  visitors  plied 
their  hosts  with  questions  about  things 
like  alfalfa,  herbicides,  and  udders.  The 
visitors  scrawled  furiously  in  their  note- 
books as  their  interpreter  translated. 

Similarities  in  land.  North  Korea 
is  at  nearly  the  same  latitude  as  Penn- 
sylvania so  many  of  the  same  crops — 
corn,  barley,  and  potatoes — are  grown. 
However,  the  visitors  noted  North  Ko- 
rean yields  are  lower,  and  they  were 
eager  to  hear  how  the  King  family 
manages  their  dairy  operation  as  well 
as  their  crops.  Currently,  North  Korea 
is  experiencing  a  severe  food  crisis. 
This  is  due  in  part  to  a  combination  of 
natural  disasters  and  an  agricultural 
system  that  relies  heavily  on  chemicals 
and  fertilizers.  These  chemicals  are  no 
longer  easily  available — since  the  dis- 
integration of  North  Korea's  former 
trade  partner,  the  former  Soviet 
Union. 

The  North  Koreans  were  members  of 
the  Korean  Committee  for  Solidarity 
with  the  World's  People,  a  North  Kore- 
an organization  established  to  promote 
good  relations  between  North  Koreans 
and  people  in  other  countries. 

Mennonite  aid.  After  about  two 
hours,  the  group  headed  back  to  the 
house.  "I  wish  I  could  have  cooked 
them  a  meal,"  says  Rhoda.  Instead,  the 
North  Koreans  joined  the  Mennonite 
farm  family  for  coffee  and  tea.  As  they 
were  seated  together  around  a  card 
table,  one  North  American  remarked 
that,  although  those  gathered  could  be 
viewed  as  enemies,  today  "we  are 
brothers  and  sisters."  As  this  state- 
ment was  translated,  the  North  Kore- 
ans rose  and  grasped  their  hosts' 
hands.  "That  moment  touched  us  all," 
says  Rhoda. 

In  North  Korea.  MCC  and  AFSC  are 
assisting  the  Sambong  farming  com- 
munity and  other  farms  in  that  vicini- 


ty. In  mid-October  the  two  agencies  col- 
laborated on  a  material  aid  shipment  to 
Sambong.  MCC  supplied  some  1,400 
blankets  and  comforters,  warm  cloth- 
ing, and  1,800  cans  of  beef. 

MCC  has  also  committed  $200,000 
($275,000  Cdn.)  to  Sambong  to  pur- 
chase seeds  and  fertilizers  for  planting 
fall  vegetables  and  winter  barley,  as 
well  as  for  next  year's  growing  season. 


Some  funds  will  buy  plastic  sheeting 
and  spare  parts  for  equipment.  Since 
April  1996,  MCC  has  sent  more  broadly 
targeted  food  and  medical  aid  worth 
nearly  $2.5  million  ($3.5  million  Cdn.) 
to  North  Korea.  "Humanitarian  aid 
prepares  the  way  for  understanding 
each  other,"  commented  Kim  Hyong 
Jun,  one  of  the  North  Korean  visitors. 
— Pearl  Sensenig 
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Campaign  for  poor  countries 
promises  to  confront  world  leaders 

An  international  church-backed 
campaign  to  write  off  unpayable  de- 
veloping country  debts  in  the  year 
2000  is  planning  to  confront  the  polit- 
ical leaders  of  the  world's  richest 
countries  with  a  "vast  human  chain" 
when  they  arrive  in  Birmingham, 
England,  for  their  annual  meeting 
next  year  in  May. 

Organizers  of  the  campaign,  Ju- 
bilee 2000,  say  that  the  chain  sur- 
rounding the  gathering  of  the  Group 
of  Seven  (G7) — leaders  of  the  world's 
foremost  industrialized  countries — 
will  not  be  broken  "until  the  G7  have 
acknowledged  our  message,  and  ac- 
cepted hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
petitions." 

Jubilee  2000,  which  was  launched  in 
Britain  in  1996  and  is  supported  by 
Britain's  mainstream  churches  and 
parts  of  the  Jewish  community,  is  at 
the  center  of  a  worldwide  network  that 
seeks  the  cancellation  of  unpayable 
debt  of  the  poorest  countries  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis  to  mark  the  millennium. 
Jubilee  2000  estimates  that  unpayable 
debt  is  at  least  $100  billion  (U.S.).  The 
inspiration  for  the  Jubilee  campaign 
comes  from  the  Bible,  where  according 
to  the  Old  Testament  (Leviticus  25), 
the  people  of  Israel  should  hold  a  "ju- 
bilee" every  50  years,  when  land  would 
be  restored  to  its  original  owners  and 
slaves  set  free. 

— Ecumenical  News  International 

Christian  colleges  pursue 
competitive  edge  via  the  Internet 

Christian  colleges  may  lose  stu- 
dents and  face  a  fight  for  survival  if 
they  do  not  embrace  the  technological 
challenges  of  the  21st  century,  leaders 
from  the  Coalition  for  Christian  Col- 


leges and  Universities  (CCCU)  pre- 
dict. 

At  an  October  conference  on  the  fu- 
ture of  Christian  higher  education, 
CCCU  vice  president  Karen  Long- 
man stressed  the  importance  of 
Christian  schools  "tapping  the  best  of 
technology  for  the  kingdom"  by  using 
distance  learning.  "If  we  don't  get 
moving,  then  someone  else  will." 
Currently,  40  percent  of  CCCU 
schools  have  plans  to  produce  dis- 
tance-learning courses  for  students 
in  the  current  academic  year. 

— Christianity  Today 

Renewal  and  hope  play  role 

in  Philadelphia  women's  march 

At  the  end  of  October,  some  1.5  mil- 
lion African-American  women  arrived 
in  Philadelphia  as  part  of  the  Million 
Women  March,  a  sister  event  to  the 
Million  Man  March  held  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  in  1995.  Billed  as  a  day  of 
"repentance,  resurrection,  and  restora- 
tion," the  event  drew  women  from  all 
over  the  U.S.  and  the  world.  Indepen- 
dently started  and  supported  at  a 
grassroots  level,  the  event  featured 
speakers  including  Winnie  Mandela, 
the  former  wife  of  South  African  leader 
Nelson  Mandela.  Mandela  testified 
that  faith  can  overcome  all  obstacles 
and  is  required  in  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  justice. 

The  organizers  also  prepared  a  12- 
point  platform  calling  for  programs  to 
help  women  make  the  transition  from 
prison  back  into  the  community,  for 
black  independent  schools,  and  for  the 
release  of  black  political  prisoners.  It 
also  included  concern  about  inadequate 
health  care,  poor  schools,  unemploy- 
ment, teen  pregnancy,  crime,  and  fami- 
ly breakdowns. 

— National  Catholic  Reporter 
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•  Two  indicted  in  Greater 
Ministries  organization. 

Patrick  Henry  Talbert,  a  top 
official  of  the  Florida-based 
Greater  Ministries  Interna- 
tional, and  Norman  E.  Lower, 
a  volunteer  with  the  organiza- 
tion, were  recently  charged 
with  42  counts  of  racketeering, 
fraud,  and  related  charges.  Ac- 
cording to  a  Pennsylvania  se- 
curities investigator,  Greater 
Ministries  is  known  to  target 
Mennonites  and  Amish  to  in- 
vest in  their  pyramid  scheme 
called  "Faith  Promises." 

According  to  the  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Intelligencer  Journal, 
charges  against  the  pair  stem 
from  a  two-year,  independent  in- 
vestigation by  numerous  Florida 
law  enforcement  agencies  that 
paralleled  a  federal  probe  into 
Greater  Ministries.  Greater 
Ministries  was  recently  in  Men- 
nonite  news  as  they  partially 
subsidized  the  record  bid  of 
$50,000  for  a  Virginia  Relief  Sale 
quilt  (Gospel  Herald,  Oct.  7). 

•  Mennonite  hospital  chan- 
ges hands.  Arkansas  Valley 
Regional  Medical  Center 


(AVRMC),  La  Junta,  Colo., 
operated  since  1906  by 
Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions (MBM),  has  officially 
begun  a  process  to  transfer 
ownership  of  the  hospital  to 
a  new,  community-based  cor- 
poration. AVRMC's  history 
dates  back  to  1906,  when 
MBM  began  operation  of  the 
Mennonite  Sanitarium  for 
people  suffering  from  tuber- 
culosis. Mennonite  Hospital 
began  in  1920,  when  MBM 
was  granted  control  of  the 
previous  city  hospital,  com- 
bining it  with  the  work  of 
the  sanitarium.  In  1927-28, 
a  bigger  hospital  was  built  to 
meet  increased  needs.  Men- 
nonite Hospital  was  re- 
named La  Junta  Medical 
Center  in  1970.  In  the  late 
1980s,  the  present  name  was 
adopted. 

•  New  appointments: 

Peggy  H.  Landis,  board  of  direc- 
tors, Shalom  Foundation,  Inc., 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Gregory  W.  Miller,  central  re- 
gional representative,  Menno- 
nite Foundation,  Goshen,  Ind. 


•  Coming  events: 

Shenandoah  Valley  Youth  Sym- 
phony and  Choir  concert,  Nov. 
23,  7  p.m.,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
Part  of  the  Eastern  Menno- 
nite University  preparatory 
music  program,  the  two 
groups  will  give  a  joint  concert 
at  the  school. 

"Leading  the  Church  Towards 
Social  Responsibility,"  Nov. 
30-Dec.  1,  Washington,  D.C. 
Co-sponsored  by  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  Conference 
and  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mitte,  the  seminar  aims  to 
provide  biblical,  theological, 
and  practical  foundations  for 
the  ministry  of  social  justice. 
The  seminar  is  designed  for 
pastors,  bishops,  deacons,  el- 
ders, and  other  church  lead- 
ers. Contact:  717  293-5246. 

•  New  books: 

Where  the  River  Flows:  History 
of  Springdale  Mennonite 
Church.  Hardcover:  $15,  pa- 
perback: $10.  Add  $1.50  per 
book  for  shipping.  Available 
from  Springdale  Mennonite 
Church,  Rt.  5,  Box  242, 
Waynesboro,  VA  22980. 


•  New  resources: 

Genealogical  Registry  and  Data- 
base of  Mennonite  Ancestry 
(GRANDMA),  Vol.  2,  a  project 
of  the  California  Mennonite 
Historical  Society's  Genealogy 
Project  Committee.  Distribut- 
ed on  CD-ROM,  the  new  vol- 
ume contains  267,864  names 
of  people  whose  ancestral 
lines  can  be  traced  to  Menno- 
nite communities  in  Poland 
and  Russia.  All  genealogical 
information  from  vol.  1  is 
included  in  vol.  2.  Contact: 
209  453-2225. 

Central  America:  Sowing  New 
Life,  a  booklet  from  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee.  Civil 
wars  in  Central  America  have 
ended,  and  now  people  from 
opposing  sides  find  them- 
selves face-to-face,  competing 
for  jobs,  or  living  next  door  to 
a  person  who  killed  their  fam- 
ily member.  Learn  how  Cen- 
tral American  Christians  are 
helping  to  teach  peace  in  post- 
war societies.  Contact:  717 
859-1151. 

Living  in  Faithful  Evangelism, 
(LIFE),  a  two-year  study 
process  to  aid  congregations  in 


Meet  a  lifeguard  ... 
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outreach,  is  being  produced  in 
a  revised  version.  The  new 
LIFE  process  will  include  four 
study-action  modules:  "Dis- 
covering a  Vision,"  "Welcom- 
ing New  People,"  "Sharing 
Our  Faith,"  and  "Expanding 
Christian  Community."  Sup- 
port will  be  available  through 
denominationally  appointed 
congregational  advisors.  Con- 
tact: 757  595-6889. 

•  Job  openings: 

Associate  editor  for  marketing 
and  promotion  for  the  new 
publication  for  an  integrated 
Mennonite  Church.  This 
quarter-time  position  requires 
a  college  degree  and  some 
experience  in  marketing  and 
promotion  work.  Duties  in- 
clude working  with  the  editor 
of  the  new  The  Mennonite  to 
plan  and  implement  cam- 
paigns for  both  new  and  re- 
newing subscribers.  Reloca- 
tion not  necessary.  Contact: 
J.  Lome  Peachey,  412  887- 
8500,  ext.  250. 

Food  service  /  housekeeping  and 
maintenance,  Menno  Haven 
Camp,  Tiskilwa,  111.  Two  full- 


time  positions  are  available 
Jan.  1.  Send  resumes  or  in- 
quiries to  Menno  Haven,  RR1. 
Box  94,  Tiskilwa,  IL  61368. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Clinton  Brick,  Goshen,  Ind.: 

Wayne  Christner,  Stan  and 
Carolyn  Miller,  Gladys  Hersh- 
berger,  Henry  Mullet,  and 
Moses  and  Marjorie  Troyer. 
First,  Morton,  111.:  Bethany 
Ropp. 

Kalona,  Iowa:  Heather  Bend- 
er, Heidi  Bender,  Michael 
Clark,  Ashlee  Gingerich, 
Tyson  Miller,  Jeana  Pickard, 
Nicole  Slaubaugh,  and  Justin 
Slaubaugh. 

Longenecker,  Winesburg, 
Ohio:  David  Kline,  Miriam 
Mast,  Lisa  Mast,  Bob  and  Lois 
Steiner,  Joe  Steiner,  Jake  and 
Phyllis  Weaver,  Larry  and 
Laura  Wengerd,  and  Norm 
and  Clara  Yoder. 

New  Holland  (Pa.)  Spanish: 
Jennifer  Lopez,  Adolfo  Ramir- 
ez, Abigail  Rasario,  and  Israel 
Rosario. 


North  Clinton,  Wauseon, 
Ohio:  Audra  Booth,  Laura 
Frey,  Jason  Mansfield,  Jordan 
Miller,  Krissey  Miller,  Jon- 
athan Rupp,  Patsy  Short,  and 
Alan  Zimmerman. 

Northern  Virginia,  Fairfax 
City,  Va.:  Tae  Ishizawa,  Doug 
Mantha,  and  Rachel  Meighan 
Mantha. 

Salem,  Elida,  Ohio:  Jason 
Moore,  Bradley  Waller,  Jeff 
Vandmark,  Joshua  Troyer, 
Jody  Long,  and  Jenny  Long. 

Waterford,  Goshen,  Ind.:  Ron 
and  Karen  Litwiller,  Elaine 
Jarvis,  Dennis  and  Shirley 

I  lolsopple.  Kale  Knisley,  Ida 
Miller,  and  Keith  and  Liz  Gin- 
grich. 


BIRTHS 


Bentz,  Donna  Schultz  and  Max. 
New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  Kaitlin 
Elizabeth  (second  child),  July 
26. 

Bomberger,  Arloa  Bontrager 
and  Rohrer,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Ian 
Rohrer  (second  child),  born 
Aug.  26,  adopted  Aug.  28. 

Coblentz,  Viola  and  Glenn,  Bri- 
anna  Jo  (fourth  child).  Oct.  17. 

Cook,  Glenda  Wert  and  Peter, 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  Annika 
Christine  (third  child),  July  8. 

Emery,  Kimberly  Socia  and 
Erik,  Fairview,  Mich.,  Wyatt 
John  (first  child),  Sept.  30. 

Hershey,  Lisa  Laffey  and 
Brent,  Mount  Joy,  Pa.,  Faith 
Morgan  (third  child),  born 
July  8,  adopted. 

Mast,  Tami  Ripke  and  Galen, 
Lagrange,  Ind.,  Emily  Dawn 
(first  child),  Aug.  25. 

Mast,  Dawn  Culbertson  and 
Mark,  Richmond,  Va.,  Nathan 
Michael  (first  child),  Oct.  14. 

Nafziger,  Sheila  Swartzentruber 
and  Mark,  Hopedale,  111.,  Mallo- 
ry  Justine  (second  child),  July  7. 

Oyer,  Lois  Landis  and  Clifford, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Dirk  Christian 
(first  child),  Sept.  16. 

Yoder,  Clara  and  Norm,  Drew 
Norman  (third  child),  Apr.  30. 


MARRIAGES 


Baergen-Janecek:  Rene  Baer- 
gen,  Kitchener,  Ont.  (First),  and 
Anna  Janecek,  Kitchener,  Ont., 
Oct.  11,  by  Dan  Epp-Tiessen. 

Bender-Tracey:  Robert  Bend- 
er, Kitchener,  Ont.  (First), 
and  Donna  Tracey,  Kitchener, 
Ont.  (First),  Sept.  20,  by  Rudy 
Baergen. 

Boettger-Kloiber:  Brian 
Boettger,  Elmira,  Ont.  (Erb 
Street),  and  Kerry  Kloiber, 
Elmira,  Ont.  (Catholic),  Sept. 
26,  by  Rene  Sauder. 


Chupp-Krabill:  Nancy  Chupp, 
Jackson  Heights,  N.Y.,  and 
Ronald  Krabill,  Jackson 
Heights,  N.Y.,  Oct.  4,  by  Har- 
vey Chupp  and  Martha  Cruz. 

Curtis-King:  Stacy  Curtis,  Val- 
paraiso, Ind.  (Hopewell),  and 
Bradley  King,  Valparaiso, 
Ind.  (Hopewell),  Oct.  18,  by 
John  F.  Murray. 

Derstine-Housel:  Justin  Der- 
stine,  Telford,  Pa.  (Franco- 
nia),  and  Shannon  Housel, 
Perkasie,  Pa.  (Franconia), 
Oct.  18,  by  John  M.  Ehst. 

Eastman-Emery:  Nathan  East- 
man, Curran,  Mich.  (Comins), 
and  Rachel  Emery,  Fairview, 
Mich.  (Fairview),  Sept.  13,  by 
Virgil  Hershberger. 

Hamsher-Miller:  Michael  Don 
Hamsher,  Walnut  Creek, 
Ohio  (Walnut  Creek),  and 
Nichole  Dawn  Miller,  Sugar- 
creek,  Ohio  (Walnut  Creek), 
Oct.  17,  by  Ross  A.  Miller. 

Koshmider-Miller:  Wayne 
William  Koshmider,  Goshen, 
Ind.  (Silverwood),  and  Glenda 
Renea  Miller,  Goshen,  Ind. 
(Walnut  Creek),  Oct.  11,  by 
Alvin  Kanagy. 

Mares-Ramirez:  Jacinto  - 
Mares,  New  Holland,  Pa. 
(New  Holland  Spanish),  and 
Lisa  Ramirez,  New  Holland, 
Pa.  (New  Holland  Spanish), 
Sept.  13,  by  Martin  Ramirez. 

Pickut-Poynor:  Caitie  Pickut, 
Bemus  Point,  N.Y.,  and  Dean 
Poynor,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
(Lombard),  Aug.  19,  by  Paul 
Poynor. 

Spencer-Wideman:  Michael 
Spencer,  Alamosa,  Colo.  (As- 
semblies of  God),  and  Eliza- 
beth Wideman,  Alamosa, 
Colo.  (Hawkesville),  Sept.  27. 


DEATHS 


Bender,  Ezra  Joseph,  72,  New 

Hamburg,  Ont.  Born:  May  7, 
1925,  Wellesley  Twp.,  Ont.,  to 
Noah  S.  and  Magdalena  Ruby 
Bender.  Died:  Oct.  17,  1997, 
Stratford,  Ont.  Survivors — 
wife:  Eileen  Bender;  children: 
David,  Kristine  Wagler,  Jen- 
nifer; brother  and  sisters: 
Ervin,  Fanny  Gingerich,  Mary 
Gingerich;  3  grandchildren. 
Funeral  and  burial:  Oct.  20, 
Steinmann  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Herb  Schultz. 
Cutrell,  Waneta  Louise  Som- 
mers,  70,  Lakewood,  Colo. 
Born:  Feb.  25,  1927,  Kokomo, 
Ind.,  to  Willard  and  Norma 
Sommers.  Died:  Oct.  11,  1997, 
Lakewood,  Colo.,  of  cancer.  Sur- 
vivors— husband:  Samuel  M. 
Cutrell;  sons:  Samuel  S.,  Scott 
M.;  sisters:  Mary  Erb,  Bonnie 
Ratzlaff,  Idella  Troyer;  one 
grandchild.  Predeceased  by: 


Dean  of  Students  and 
VP  for  Student  Life 


Goshen  College  seeks  applicants  for  Dean  of  Students  and 
Vice  President  for  Student  Life  beginning  July  1,  1998. 
Candidates  must  have  administrative  and  supervisory 
experience  in  an  academic  environment,  ability  to  budget 
carefully  and  an  advanced  degree  (doctorate  preferred)  in  an 
appropriate  academic  area.  The  Dean  is  on  the  President's 
Council,  reports  to  the  Provost  and  directs  the  Student  Life 
Division.  Successful  candidates  must  be  approachable,  fair, 
enjoy  students,  work  collaboratively  within  and  across 
divisional  lines  and  be  advocates  of  the  college  in  the 
community  and  church.  Strong  writing  and  public  speaking 
skills  required.  Goshen  College,  an  affirmative  action 
employer,  is  committed  to  Christian  beliefs  as  interpreted  by 
the  Mennonite  Church.  Applications  from  women  and  people 
from  under-represented  groups  are  strongly  encouraged.  Send 
letter  of  application,  philosophy  statement  concerning  student 
life  at  a  Christian  liberal  arts  college,  resume,  unofficial 
transcripts  and  three  professional  references.  Applications  will 
be  accepted  until  Dec.  15,  1997,  or  until  the  position  is  filled. 

For  more  information  and  to  apply: 

John  D.  Yordy,  Provost 
Goshen  College,  Goshen,  IN  46526 
Phone:  (219)  535-7501;  Fax:  (219)  535-7060 
E-mail:  provost@goshen.edu 
Website:  http://www.goshen.edu 
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Merrie  and  Sandy  (daughters). 
Funeral:  Oct.  15,  First  Menno- 
nite  Church,  by  Vern  Rempel 
and  Sandy  Altman.  Cremated. 

Ebright,  Marilyn  E.  Wiand,  32, 
Spring  City,  Pa.  Born:  Feb.  11, 
1965,  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  to 
Robert  P.  and  Mary  E.  Baker 
Wiand.  Died:  Oct.  11,  1997,  Lo- 
rain, Ohio,  of  pancreatic  cancer. 
Survivors — husband:  LeRoy  F. 
Ebright;  son:  William  A.  Gray- 
dus;  brothers:  J.  David,  Robert 
P.,  Stephen  L.,  Daniel  L.,  and 
James  S.  Wiand.  Congregation- 
al membership:  Pottstown  Men- 
nonite  Church.  Funeral  and 
burial:  Oct.  16,  Vincent  Menno- 
nite  Church,  by  Allan  Patterson 
and  Garland  L.  Meyers. 

Gingerich,  Eldon,  83,  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.  Born:  Feb.  17, 
1914,  Wilmot  Twp.,  Ont.,  to 
Benjamin  and  Katie  Steinman 
Gingerich.  Died:  Sept.  30,  1997, 
Kitchener,  Ont.  Survivors — 
wife:  Eva  Jutzi  Gingerich;  chil- 
dren: Elaine  Hoist,  Boyd;  broth- 
er and  sister:  Melvin,  Christina 
Steinman;  7  grandchildren.  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  Oct.  3,  Stein- 
mann  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Scott  Brubaker-Zehr. 


Kaufman,  Malva  "Mai",  93, 

Sarasota,  Fla.  Born:  July  16, 
1904,  Holmes  County,  Ohio,  to 
Moses  and  Bena  Raber  Kauf- 
man. Died:  Oct.  15,  1997,  Sara- 
sota, Fla.  Survivors — wife: 
Charlotte  S.  Kaufman;  chil- 
dren: Don,  Ken,  Darlene  Kapo- 
dio;  stepchildren:  Kaye 
Williams,  Marilyn  Shamblen, 
Johanna  D'Eprio,  Bonnie  Hel- 
muth,  James,  Larry,  and  Mark 
Friend,  Dennis  Myers;  12 
grandchildren,  6  great-grand- 
children. Predeceased  by:  Eve- 
lyn Friend  Kaufman  (second 
wife)  and  Irene  Kaufman  (first 
wife).  Funeral  and  burial:  Oct. 
21,  Walnut  Creek  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Ross  A.  Miller. 
Landis,  Emma  Nolt  Martin, 
85,  Lititz,  Pa.  Born:  Jan.  12, 
1912,  East  Earl  Twp.,  Pa.,  to 
Harry  H.  and  Emma  Nolt  Mar- 
tin. Died:  Oct.  20,  1997,  Lititz, 
Pa.,  of  cancer.  Survivors — hus- 
band: John  Myers  Landis;  chil- 
dren: Glenn,  John  Jr.,  Joyce 
Hostetter,  Doris  Herr;  brothers 
and  sisters:  Allen  and  Lester 
Martin,  Edith  Weaver,  Grace 
Good;  11  grandchildren,  19 
great-grandchildren.  Funeral: 


Oct.  23,  Landis  Valley  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Thomas  Horst, 
Lester  Hoover,  and  Donald 
Good.  Burial:  Metzler's  Menno- 
nite Church  Cemetery. 

Oberlin,  Loren  E.,  86,  West 
Unity,  Ohio.  Born:  Jan.  17, 
1911,  West  Unity,  Ohio,  to 
Theodore  F.  and  Julia  E.  Peu- 
geot Oberlin.  Died:  Aug.  29, 
1997,  Bryan,  Ohio,  of  cancer. 
Survivors — wife:  Sarah  Rhodes 
Blosser  Oberlin;  children: 
Robert  F.,  Ella  Mae;  stepson: 
David  R.  Blosser;  3  stepgrand- 
children,  5  stepgreat-grandchil- 
dren.  Predeceased  by:  Freda 
Penny  Oberlin  (first  wife).  Con- 
gregational membership:  Inlet 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral: 
Sept.  1,  Central  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Homer  Yutzy,  Brad 
Faler,  and  Rick  Jones.  Burial: 
Shiffler  Cemetery. 

Shoup,  Michael  D.,  17, 
Dundee,  Ohio.  Born:  Aug.  19, 
1979,  Millersburg,  Ohio,  to 
Lester  and  Janet  Gerber 
Shoup.  Died:  Aug.  3,  1997, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  of  cancer. 
Survivors — parents;  brothers: 
Jerry,  Curtis;  grandparents: 
Dean  and  Grace  Gerber  and 


Melvin  and  Fannie  Shoup. 
Funeral  and  burial:  Aug.  6, 
Longenecker  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Glenn  Coblentz. 

Underwood,  Florence  E.  Cly- 
mer,  83,  Morton,  111.  Born:  Aug. 
14,  1914,  Eureka,  111.,  to  Craw- 
ford and  Ella  Metz  Clymer. 
Died:  Oct.  2,  1997,  Eureka,  111. 
Survivor — sister:  Ellen  Allen. 
Predeceased  by:  Herbert  Gail 
Underwood  (husband).  Congre- 
gational membership:  First 
Mennonite  Church  of  Morton. 
Funeral:  Oct.  4,  Otto-Argo  Fu- 
neral Home,  by  Doane  Brubak- 
er.  Burial:  Olio  Cemetery. 

Yordy,  Charles  David,  87,  St. 
Johns,  Mich.  Born:  Dec.  24, 
1909,  Milford,  Neb.,  to  David 
and  Sarah  Stauffer  Yordy.  Died: 
Aug.  25,  1997,  St.  Johns,  Mich., 
of  congestive  heart  failure.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Doris,  Ken- 
neth, Bertha  Stevens;  sisters: 
Ada  Litwiller,  Grace  Brauher:  7 
grandchildren,  7  great-grand- 
children. Predeceased  by:  Mary 
Kauffman  Yordy  (wife).  Funer- 
al: Aug.  27,  Bethel  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Joseph  Pendleton. 
Burial:  Washington  Twp. 
Cemetery. 


Hilda  Duarte  was  at  a  Guatemala  City 
market  when  she  saw  a  group  start  to  beat 
a  17-year-old  caught  stealing.  She  threw 
herself  on  his  bleeding  body,  even  as  she 
saw  people  bringing  gasoline  to  burn  him. 
"If  you  throw  gas  on  him,  you'll  have  to 
throw  it  on  me,  too,"  she  said.  One  of  the 
men  yelling  to  kill  them  both  attended  her 
church.  "How  can  we  preach  the  gospel  if 
we  don't  know  how  to  love  and  forgive?" 
she  asked  him. 

Hilda's  courageous  faith  saved  the  teenager. 
Her  decision  to  guard  his  life  grew  out  of 
her  studies  at  SEMILLA,  a  Latin  American 
Anabaptist  Seminary  and  MCC  partner. 


^  Mennonite 


Central 
Committee 


Mennonite  Central  Committee  and  MCC  U.S. 

21  South  12th  Street,  PO  Box  500,  Akron,  PA  17501-0500 
(71 7)  859-1 151  (717)  859-3889 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada 

134  Plaza  Drive,  Winnipeg,  MB  R3T  5K9 
(204)  261-6381 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


How  pot  holders  and  tin  cans  might  save  us 


My  great-aunt  Elizabeth  Weaver's  world 
wasn't  much  bigger  than  her  strawberry  patch 
and  her  sewing  machine— at  least  at  first 
glance.  Her  conversations  were  usually  full  of 
who  died  last  week  and  how  many  beans  she 
picked  yesterday.  She  lived  her  entire  life  in 
Union  Grove,  Blue  Ball,  and  Farmersville,  Pa., 
always  within  a  couple  miles  of  the  verdant 
Weaverland  Valley  where  her  ancestors  settled 
seven  generations  ago. 

Still,  Aunt  Lizzie  became  world-famous;  well, 
not  quite,  but  some  3,000  of  her  hot  pads  are  in 
houses  and  huts  around  the  world.  She  would 
donate  her  "crazy  patch"  pot  holders  to  Menno- 
nite  Central  Committee,  which  then  handed 
them  out  to  new  workers  during  orientation. 
The  pot  holders  became  gifts  for  their  new 
friends  when  the  MCCers  didn't  know  the  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  symbols  of  the  prayers  and 
thoughts  of  people  in  North  America. 

So  how  did  Lizzie  gain  a  vision  for  anything 
beyond  her  cornfield-covered  corner  of  the 
world?  What  prevented  her  from  just  making 
crafts  to  sell  at  a  local  market  or  only  gifts  for 
her  family  and  church  friends? 

It  was  her  church's  connection  to  people  in 
other  countries — a  connection  embodied  by  her 
missionary  nieces  and  nephews.  Unable  to  move 
away  from  Lancaster  County  herself  because  she 
cared  for  ailing  parents  much  of  her  life,  Lizzie 
was  able  to  vicariously  join  the  global  communi- 
ty— first  through  listening  to  the  stories  of 
returning  workers,  then  through  the  work  of  her 
hands.  In  a  1995  interview  with  an  MCC  writer, 
Lizzie  said  that  new  workers  in  another  country 
could  give  her  pot  holders  to  friends  as  "a  way  of 
opening  of  communications  with  neighbors." 

Lizzie  probably  never  heard  of  the  trend  of 
localism,  which  Rich  Preheim  writes  about  on 
pages  4-5.  But  I  think  she  would  be  troubled  to 
know  that  Mennonite  Church  congregations 
now  keep  75  percent  of  their  money  at  home. 
She  might  also  be  disturbed  by  a  recent  study. 
The  State  of  Church  Giving,  that  says  at  the 
current  rate  of  decline,  church  members  won't 
give  any  of  their  income  beyond  the  walls  of 
their  congregations  by  the  year  2049. 

In  concert  with  this  trend,  integration  issues 
are  tying  up  more  dollars  and  energy  and  staff 


time.  In  light  of  these  issues,  we  as  a  denomina- 
tion run  the  risk  of  implosion — or  at  least 
irrelevance,  as  Jake  Neufeld,  treasurer  of  the 
Canadian  Conference  of  Mennonite  Brethren 
Churches,  puts  it  on  page  5. 

We  must  ask  ourselves:  when  does  commit- 
ment to  serving  our  communities  and  meeting 
local  needs  shrivel  into  provincialism  and 
navel-gazing?  On  the  other  hand,  when  does 
concentrating  on  problems  halfway  around  the 
world  become  mere  escape  from  the  poverty  of 
body  and  spirit  that  surrounds  us  every  day?  Is 
it  impossible  to  hold  the  local  and  global  as 
equally  vibrant  concerns  in  our  churches? 

Lizzie  gives  me  hope  that  we  can  cultivate 
both  passion  for  the  people  and  places  around 
us  and  devotion  to  our  roles  as  global  citizens. 
Though  she  probably  didn't  understand  the 
political  and  economic  situations  of  those  re- 
ceiving her  pot  holders  thousands  of  miles 
away,  Lizzie  cared  as  deeply  as  she  knew  how 
about  people  who  ate  groundnut  stew  rather 
than  mashed  potatoes  and  who  wore  black 
robes  rather  than  coverings.  Though  she  was 
never  moved  to  environmental  advocacy  or 
campaigning,  her  years  of  recycling  revealed 
care  for  an  earth  that  spread  way  beyond  the 
Weaverland  Valley.  "One  less  item  for  the  land- 
fill," she'd  say  with  her  characteristic  cackle, 
holding  up  a  colorfully  crocheted  pencil  holder 
that  was  once  a  useless  old  tin  can. 

Attachment  to  one's  geographic  home  and 
loyalty  to  the  people  and  places  within 
shouting  distance  of  our  houses  don't 
have  to  lead  to  insular  living  or  narrow  region- 
alism; herein  lies  the  hope  in  an  otherwise  dis- 
turbing trend  of  localism.  When  our  commit- 
ments to  both  the  local  and  the  global  inform 
and  intensify  the  other  rather  than  cancel  out 
each  other,  we  will  resist  any  fiction  that  our 
lives  are  completely  separate  from  the  lives  of 
those  halfway  across  the  globe. 

This  doesn't  answer  the  question  of  how  to 
respond  to  increasing  localism.  What  Lizzie's  life 
makes  clear  to  me,  however,  is  that  our  church 
must  continue  to  remind  us  of  both  our  respon- 
sibility to  our  families  and  neighborhoods  and 
our  part  in  a  worldwide  body  of  believers. — vsw 
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The  small  amount  of  money  this  Honduran  girl 
earns  sorting  bananas  for  export  by  a  multinational 
company  allows  her  to  contribute  to  her  family's 
finances.  The  need  to  work,  however,  robs  her  of  the 
chance  to  get  an  education  that  would  allow  her  to 
someday  earn  a  decent  livelihood.  How  can  we  best 
live  thankfully  in  the  face  of  such  global  inequalities? 


ALSO  IN  THIS  ISSUE 


'Mennobytes'  by  Marlene  Kropf: 
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First  Giving  Project  participants 
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Why  I  won't  thank  God 
for  all  the  things  I  own 

This  Thanksgiving,  I  will  thank  God  for 
health,  family,  friends,  and  the  earth's 
bounty.  I  will  not  thank  God  for  the  excess 
that  I  have  from  living  in  an  unjust  society. 


MBM  church  development  director 
points  churches  toward  cities  10 


When  I  was  a  child,  my  family  always 
attended  the  Thanksgiving  worship 
service  at  a  Mennonite  church  in  Lan- 
caster, Pa.  We  listened  to  sermons  and  prayed, 
and  we  always  sang  the  hymn  "Praise  to  God, 
Immortal  Praise."  We  thanked  God  for  every- 
thing we  enjoyed — our  religious  freedom, 
healthy  bodies,  close  families,  and  all  our  things. 
"Thank  you,  God,  for  the  material  blessings  you 
have  given  us,"  we  would  pray.  "Help  us  use  our 
material  abundance  to  bless  others." 

Those  prayers  seemed  right.  We  had  worked 
hard  and  lived  frugally.  God  had  created  the 
earth  that  many  of  us  farmed.  And  didn't  Jesus 
tell  his  disciples  God  would  supply  all  their 
needs  if  they  sought  God's  kingdom?  Our  needs 
were  very  well  met!  So  wasn't  God  responsible 
for  our  material  goods? 

Sometimes  I  wish  I  could  recapture  the  cer- 
tainty of  those  childhood  prayers.  But  this 
Thanksgiving,  even  though  I'm  quite  wealthy,  I 
do  not  plan  to  thank  God  for  all  my  things. 

Experiences  in  the  Philippines  began  to 
erode  my  belief  that  people  have  material 
abundance  because  of  God's  blessing.  During 
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J  thank  God  that  we  have  food  this  winter,  like  canned  peaches.  But  are  my 
peaches  a  blessing  from  God  when  the  woman  who  raised  the  sugar  I  used 
to  preserve  them  doesn't  earn  enough  to  buy  supper  for  her  children? 


our  term  of  service  there,  my  wife,  Carolyn,  and 
I  often  visited  the  Province  of  Negros,  where 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  worked  on 
sugarcane  plantations.  Once  we  met  a  young 
woman  who  stopped  to  buy  supper  for  herself 
and  her  three  children  at  a  little  grocery 
store — a  small  tin  of  sardines  and  a  half-pound 
of  rice  with  the  25  cents  she  had  earned  for 
hoeing  sugarcane  for  12  hours  in  the  tropical 
sun. 

Standard  economic  theory  calls  this  a  fair 
price,  since  it  was  "what  the  market  would 
bear."  Yet  this  woman  with  little  education  and 
no  other  job  skills  was  "willing"  to  work  all  day 
for  25  cents  only  because  if  she  did  not,  her 
children  would  starve.  Although  God  created 
the  earth  this  woman  was  tending,  God  was  not 
responsible  for  the  starvation  wages  she  re- 
ceived. Nor  was  God  responsible  for  the  hand- 
some profit  the  plantation  owner  received  for 
selling  the  sugarcane  she  and  others  had 
grown.  There  was  sin  in  the  economic  rela- 
tionship that  determined  her  wages  and  his 
profit. 

The  plunder  of  the  poor.  My  experiences  since 
returning  to  North  America  have  further  eroded 
my  belief  in  the  "material  goods  are  a  blessing  from 
God"  equation.  Carolyn,  our  son,  Caleb,  and  I  live 
in  a  beautiful  row  house  in  the  city  of  Lancaster. 
Our  house  allows  us  to  offer  hospitality  to  our 
family  and  friends.  It  feels  like  the  fulfillment  of 
God's  promise  in  Isa.  65:21-22  that  God's  children 
will  "build  houses  and  live  in  them." 

Yet  most  of  the  families  on  our  block  do  not 
own  the  houses  they  live  in,  even  though  many 
are  also  Christian.  Many  of  the  houses  are 
shoddy — with  peeling  paint,  leaking  roofs,  and 
windows  that  do  not  keep  out  winter  winds. 
Every  month  they  pay  exorbitant  rents  to  their 
landlords,  most  of  whom  live  in  Lancaster's 
suburbs.  Many  of  these  landlords  are  Chris- 
tian; some  are  Mennonite. 

Last  year  while  Carolyn  and  I  were  renovat- 
ing our  house,  we  needed  appliances.  While 
buying  a  microwave  oven  at  a  yard  sale,  I 
talked  with  the  woman  selling  it.  Upon  discov- 
ering we  were  both  Christians,  she  shared  an 
experience  she  said  was  an  answer  to  prayer. 
"When  my  husband  lost  his  job,  we  worried 
about  how  we  would  survive,"  she  said.  "But  we 
used  his  pension  money  to  buy  properties  in 
Lancaster  City.  Now  we  have  a  good  income. 
God  always  provides  for  his  children." 

I  continue  to  ponder  her  words.  Is  her  hus- 
band a  responsible  landlord?  Or  does  he  own 


some  of  the  run-down  houses  on  my  block?  Is 
this  family's  income  an  answer  to  prayer,  or  is 
it  the  plunder  of  the  poor?  (Isa.  3:14). 

The  questions  are  not  just  for  "wealthy 
people  out  there,"  however;  I,  too,  am  a  land- 
lord. When  Carolyn  and  I  adopted  Caleb,  we 
moved  out  of  the  house  we  owned  to  a  house 
down  the  block  with  a  backyard.  While  Carolyn 
wanted  to  sell  the  house  we  had  lived  in,  I  in- 
sisted we  keep  it — even  though  being  a  land- 
lord complicates  my  too-busy  life,  sets  me  apart 
from  my  neighbors,  and  causes  discord  in  my 
family.  I  tell  myself  I  want  to  "keep  that  corner 
of  the  block  clean,"  have  money  for  Caleb's 
college,  and  give  us  financial  security  when  we 
get  old.  Those  are  legitimate  impulses,  but  I 
must  acknowledge  that  I  keep  that  house 
largely  because  of  my  desire  to  become  richer 
than  I  am. 

We  get  rich  without  trying!  The  problem 
runs  deeper  than  my  overt  desire  to  get  rich. 
My  place  in  the  global  economic  system  enrich- 
es me  at  the  expense  of  others,  even  when  I'm 
only  trying  to  get  life's  necessities.  Many  of  my 
favorite  recipes  from  the  cookbook  Extending 
the  Table  use  pineapple.  Sometimes  we  put 
bananas  on  our  cereal.  Caleb  loves  dried  man- 
go chips.  These  foods  are  cheap  and  abundant, 
even  though  they  come  from  thousands  of 
miles  away.  Actually,  they  are  cheap  because 
they  come  from  thousands  of  miles  away.  The 
sugar  I  used  to  can  peaches  this  year  may  have 
been  grown  by  the  woman  I  met  in  the  Philip- 
pines. I  thank  God  that  Caleb  will  have  food 
this  winter.  But  are  my  cheap  peaches  a 
"blessing  from  God"  when  the  woman  who 
raised  the  sugar  I  used  to  preserve  them 
doesn't  earn  enough  to  buy  decent  suppers  for 
her  children? 

Last  year  our  family  paid  a  bit  more  than  5 
percent  of  our  income  for  food.  Because  our  food 
was  so  cheap,  we  had  more  money  to  go  on 
vacation  and  add  to  our  savings  account.  We 
also  had  more  money  to  give  to  our  church.  Did 
God  take  food  out  of  Filipino  children's  mouths 
so  we  would  have  more  money  for  church?  I 
don't  think  so. 

The  main  reason  I  am  wealthy  is  not  that 
God  has  blessed  me,  but  that  I  live  and  work 
in  a  wealthy  country.  The  wages  Carolyn  and  I 
receive  place  our  family  in  the  global  upper 
class.  Our  wages  are  high  largely  because 
wealth  has  flowed  into  this  country  from 
around  the  world  for  centuries.  Goods  we  buy 
are  cheap,  in  great  part  because  people  who 
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make  them  receive  less  than  an  adequate 
wage,  and  the  processes  used  to  make  them 
degrade  God's  earth. 

What  I  will  not  do.  I  did  not  create  the 
global  economic  system  that  sets  the  price  of 
sugar  and  determines  the  wage  I  receive,  so  I 
will  not  feel  guilty  about  that  system.  But  it  is 
sinful  that  people  who  grow  the  food  I  eat  do 
not  earn  enough  to  feed  their  own  families.  God 
does  not  will  that  these  people  go  hungry.  So  I 
will  not  thank  God  for  the  money  in  my  bank 
account  that  results  from  an  unjust  and  sinful 
economic  system.  Nor  will  I  try  to  "live  within 
my  means,"  because  the  global  economic  sys- 
tem puts  "too  much"  within  my  means. 

What  will  I  do?  I  do  not  know  how  to  best 
respond  to  the  fact  that  I  live  in  a  wealthy 
society.  I  do  have  some  sense  of  the  direction  I 
want  to  head.  This  Thanksgiving,  I  will  be 
thankful  for  the  freedoms  I  enjoy.  I  will  thank 
God  for  my  healthy  body,  for  family  and 
friends,  and  for  the  earth's  bounty.  I  will  try  to 
live  with  my  fair  share  of  the  earth's  resources. 

Jesus  did  promise  that  God  will  supply  our 
material  needs.  I  will  thank  God  for  the  clothes 
I  wear,  the  food  I  eat,  and  the  house  in  which  I 
live.  I  believe  God  is  pleased  to  take  responsi- 
bility for  supplying  my  material  needs;  but 


after  I  have  enough,  I'm  on  my  own.  Living 
with  my  fair  share  means  Carolyn  and  I  could 
give  much  more  than  a  10  percent  tithe  to  the 
church.  I  will  ask  God  to  remove  my  anxiety 
and  greed  that  makes  me  hesitant  to  give  away 
money  I  do  not  need,  money  that  would  not  be 
in  my  pocket  in  a  world  that  was  more  just. 

I  will  also  ask  God  for  the  strength  to  work 
for  a  just  world.  Making  changes  in  the  global 
economic  system  seems  like  an  impossible  task. 
Yet  I  can  read  about  how  global  debt  affects 
Christians  in  other  countries.  I  can  write  letters 
to  my  legislators  about  national  legislation  that 
affects  poor  people  in  my  country.  I  can  buy 
coffee  from  an  organization  that  ensures  the 
people  who  grew  it  receive  a  fair  wage,  and  I 
can  buy  vegetables  from  local  organic  farmers 
who  protect  and  preserve  God's  earth. 

Being  content  to  live  with  enough  in  a  society 
designed  to  provide  me  with  too  much  is  not 
easy.  We  need  the  help  of  family  and  friends 
and  the  counsel  and  wisdom  of  the  wider 
church.  May  the  God  who  wants  all  people  to 
live  an  abundant  life  give  us  grace  to  move 
thankfully  to  that  good  place  of  enough. 

David  Schrock-Shenk  works  as  a  global  educa- 
tor for  Mennonite  Central  Committee  in  Akron, 
Pa.  He  and  Carolyn  and  Caleb  attend 
Community  Mennonite  Church  in  Lancaster. 


More  majestic  than  the  thun- 
ders of  mighty  waters,  more 
majestic  than  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  majestic  on  high  is  the 
Lord!  Your  decrees  are  very 
sure;  holiness  befits  your  house, 
O  Lord,  forevermore. — Ps.  93:4-5 
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READERS  SAY 


Your  bias  is  showing.  The  Oct.  21 
issue  left  us  reeling.  There  were 
several  excellent  features,  in- 
cluding the  editorial  The  Key  to  Inte- 
gration and  the  lead  article,  There  is 
No  'Leadership  Anonymous. '  This 
article  states,  "leadership  exacts  a 
price."  For  the  Gospel  Herald,  it  is  the 
price  of  being  politically  correct.  After 
two  well-written  letters  to  the  editor 
by  David  J.  Brunk  and  Maurice  W. 
Landis  in  the  same  issue  on  the  deci- 
sion process  of  the  Franconia  Confer- 
ence regarding  the  Germantown  Men- 
nonite Church,  you  then  go  on  to  show 
your  bias  by  headlining  your  news 
with  Franconia  Delegates  Vote  to 
Remove  Germantown  Church  from 
Conference.  Why  could  you  not  have 
stated  the  headline  as  it  was  reported: 
Franconia  voted  to  "no  longer  recog- 
nize Germantown  Mennonite  Church 
as  a  member  congregation"? 

Evidence  of  your  editorial  bias  also 
shows  in  your  "Items  and  Comments" 
section,  also  in  the  Oct.  21  issue,  in 
which  you  state  that  "choruses  are 
beating  out  hymns."  That  kind  of 
language  puts  a  competitive  spin  on 
the  issue.  The  term  "chorus"  is  dated. 
The  newer  nontraditional  songs  have 
verses,  bridges,  and  other  elements, 
but  they  are  no  longer  considered 
choruses.  Just  as  "hymns"  had  a  fresh 
anointing  for  a  specific  era,  so  the 
contemporary  songs  are  touching  a 
deep  spiritual  thirst  within  the  cur- 
rent generation.  The  biased  way  in 
which  you  report  this  change  auto- 
matically excludes  those  most  affected 
by  the  contemporary  music — those  you 
most  likely  need  to  work  at  reaching 
with  a  less  biased  editorial  approach. 
Jim  and  Millie  Maust 
Collegeville,  Pa. 

I am  dismayed  that  there  is  con- 
tinuing concern  over  the  decision 
to  remove  Germantown  Mennonite 
Church  from  conference  ("Readers 
Say"  and  "The  Last  Word,"  We're 
Losing  More  Than  120  Members, 
Nov.  4).  Let  us,  not  as  Mennonites 
with  a  blip  of  history  in  eternity,  but 
as  God's  holy  followers,  seek  out  God's 
Word  on  this  and  every  other  issue 
that  is  thrown  our  way  in  this  world. 
We  are  not  to  become  a  part  of  this 
world  and  its  beliefs.  Do  you  not  know 
that  friendship  with  the  world  is  en- 
mity with  God? 

This  issue  of  rejection  of  homosexuals 


in  covenanted  relationships  is  not  about 
losing  history,  losing  trust,  losing  in- 
nocence, or  losing  relationships  or  minor- 
ities; it  is  about  striving  to  seek  out  and 
live  daily  according  to  the  Word  of  God. 

Mark  Nines 

Martinsburg,  Pa. 

Thank  you  for  the  article  on  how 
the  Perkasie  Mennonite  Church 
handled  the  issue  of  homosex- 
uality (How  One  Congregation 
Handled  the  Issue  of  Homosexu- 
ality, Oct.  28).  Perhaps  you  could 
follow  up  with  an  article  on  how  the 
Germantown  Mennonite  Church 
worked  with  the  issue  of  homosex- 
uality and  how  they  came  out  where 
they  did  on  the  issue.  There  is  cer- 
tainly a  great  contrast  between  a  con- 
gregation in  which  some  members  can 
now  say  the  word  "homosexual"  with- 
out stumbling  over  it  and  one  that  has 
members  who  are  homosexual. 

I  respect  and  affirm  the  Perkasie 
congregation  for  their  careful  study.  I 
also  respect  and  affirm  the  German- 
town  congregation  who,  after  their 
study  on  the  issue,  made  a  decision  to 
accept  into  membership  believers  in 
committed  same-sex  relationships. 
Richard  Hostetler 
Goshen,  Ind. 

The  Mennonite  Church  has  always 
emphasized  lifestyle.  We  believe 
that  faith  is  more  than  saying  we 
believe  in  God.  To  the  Anabaptists, 
faith  has  always  meant  using  the  Bible 
as  our  guide  and  attempting  to  live  out 
on  a  daily  basis  what  we  experience  in 
church  on  Sunday.  That  is  why  Ger- 
mantown's  decision  to  accept  into  mem- 
bership "gay  persons  in  covenanted 
relationships"  is  so  disturbing. 

The  Franconia  Conference  was 
forced  into  one  of  the  most  anguished 
decisions  facing  any  church  or  confer- 
ence: lose  a  member  or  lose  its  integ- 
rity and  purpose.  This  decision  was 
not  made  overnight.  Franconia  Con- 
ference used  Matthew  18  and  other 
Bible  passages  as  a  guide  as  they 
tried  to  solve  this  disagreement.  The 
decision  itself  was  made  with  heavy 
hearts  and  much  prayer. 

In  response  to  We  Are  Losing 
More  Than  120  Members  (Nov.  4):  It 
is  true  that  part  of  our  history  is  leav- 
ing the  Franconia  Conference.  We 
have  chosen  to  keep  the  part  of  our 
heritage  that  gave  the  people  of  that 
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early  Germantown  church  the  courage 
to  say  that  our  lifestyles  should  mirror 
those  put  forward  by  Jesus.  Owning 
slaves  or  condoning  homosexual  rela- 
tionships does  not  follow  Jesus's  model; 
it  follows  the  world's  model. 

I  believe  Franconia  Conference 
looked  to  God  while  facing  this  difficult 
decision.  They  approached  German- 
town  in  a  loving,  prayerful  manner. 
After  several  years,  Germantown  re- 
fused to  adopt  the  beliefs  of  the  Men- 
nonite  Church.  Therefore,  they  chose 
not  to  be  a  member  of  the  Mennonite 
Church.  Franconia  Conference  did  not 
reject  Germantown;  Germantown  re- 
jected our  Mennonite  faith. 

Lisa  Stoltzfus 

Mount  Joy,  Pa. 

The  editorial  We're  Losing  More 
Than  120  Members  (Nov.  4)  was 
written  persuasively.  Many  of  us  in 
pastoral  ministries  have  wept  with  and 
for  those  whose  lives  are  deeply  wounded 
by  well-meaning  Christians  whose  re- 
jection has  only  increased  their  pain 
rather  than  bringing  hope  and  a  fuller 
realization  of  God's  love.  As  a  pastoral 
counselor,  I  understand  the  importance  of 
compassion,  reflection,  and  trust.  But  I 
also  know  that  unless  our  love  is  guided 
by  more  than  feelings  of  sympathy,  what 
we  have  to  offer  will  not  bring  hope  and 
life  to  others.  When  I  am  faced  with  deep 
feelings  of  compassion  and  look  at  a 
broken  person,  I  must  realize  that  there  is 
no  freedom  without  truth.  It  is  imperative 
that  I  share  truth  in  a  compassionate 
way;  otherwise,  I  do  not  love  that  person. 

Truth  cannot  be  separated  from  love. 
Without  truth  God  is  not  fully  revealed, 
just  as  without  love  he  is  not  fully  re- 
vealed. Sometimes  truth  will  be  painful 
and  require  us  to  acknowledge  that  sin 
separates  us  from  God.  In  such  a  time, 
it  is  better  for  us  to  suffer  the  pain  of 
loss  than  the  pain  of  deceit  and  its  eter- 
nal consequences.  A  sentimental  love 
only  concerns  itself  with  how  we  or 
others  feel.  God's  love  concerns  itself 
with  seeing  persons  set  free  from  sin. 
This  requires  truth  shared  in  deep  com- 
passion, with  the  realization  that  some 
will  choose  another  way. 
Duane  Gingerich 
Lyndhurst,  Va. 

I support  the  Franconia  Conference 
for  standing  firm  against  post- 
modern encroachment  by  the 
homosexual  movement.  Postmodern- 


ism declares  that  all  truth  is  relative 
and  loses  sight  of  the  truth  taught  in 
Scripture.  Jesus  call  us  to  stand  firm 
against  sin,  even  if  it  is  not  popular  or 
politically  correct. 

I  was  disappointed  with  the  Nov.  4 
editorial,  We're  Losing  More  than 
120  Members.  Weaver  implies  that  if 
one  doesn't  agree  with  and  adapt  one's 
worldview  to  those  asking  the  ques- 
tions, then  trust  is  lost.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Germantown 
congregation  was  not  removed  for 
asking  questions  but  for  failing  to  ad- 
here to  the  standards  of  the  confer- 
ence. 

I  agree  that  we  will  also  lose  rela- 
tionships. It  is  interesting  that  Weav- 
er faults  those  who  have  chosen  to  re- 
main true  to  the  teachings  of  the  New 
Testament  rather  than  censure  those 
who  are  attempting  to  dilute  Chris- 
tian principles  with  postmodern  plu- 
ralism. 

I  applaud  those  leaders  and  dele- 
gates who  made  an  appropriate  deci- 
sion in  spite  of  its  unpopularity.  My 
prayer  is  that  as  other  congregations 
and  conferences  deal  with  the  same 
difficult  issue — as  well  as  other  emo- 
tive issues — the  solutions  will  be 
forged  from  remaining  true  to  the 
teachings  of  the  New  Testament  rather 
than  falling  victim  to  the  philosophies 
of  pluralism  and  the  New  Age  move- 
ment. 

Kenneth  Nafziger 

ML  Wolf,  Pa. 

Fraconia  Delegates  Vote  to 
Remove  Germantown  Church 
from  Conference  (Oct.  21):  I  am 
writing  merely  to  register  my  weary 
disappointment  upon  learning  that  the 
Germantown  Church  will  no  longer  be 
a  part  of  the  Mennonite  Church.  I  am 
tired  of  calling  people  less  because  they 
are  different.  As  the  Quakers  say, 

cj$t  Pontius'  Puddle 


there  is  that  of  God  in  everyone — and 
that  is  what  I  love  and  value. 

How  can  Franconia  Conference 
assume  that  it  has  the  authority  to  call 
people  members  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  or  not?  People  who  cannot  love 
and  accept  as  equals  those  who  love 
God  are  not  Mennonites,  indeed.  To  all, 
I  am  sorry. 

Nathaniel  Fairfield 

Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Franconia  Delegates  Vote  to 
Remove  Germantown  Church 
from  Conference  (Oct.  21): 
Who's  next?  I  recall  hearing  how  my 
grandfather  and  father  lost  their 
membership  due  to  buying  a  car  and  a 
truck.  So  now  I  ask,  are  the  women 
who  are  ministers  going  to  be  asked 
not  to  preach?  How  can  you  say  you 
fear  God  yet  cast  out  those  God  sends 
to  your  conference? 

Franconia  delegates  may  think  they 
have  done  the  right  thing.  But  they 
should  wait  and  be  alert,  because  con- 
gregations will  vote  to  leave  their  con- 
ference because  churches  will  be  afraid 
of  what  their  teenagers  have  done. 
Monroe  Nace 
Newark,  Del. 

We  are  saddened  for  the  Ger- 
mantown church,  which  ar- 
rived at  their  decision  to 
accept  gay  and  lesbian  persons  as 
members  after  a  long,  prayerful  pro- 
cess. We  are  saddened  for  those  gay 
and  lesbian  persons  who  are  once 
again  excluded  from  the  Mennonite 
Church  that  they  love.  We  are  sad- 
dened for  the  parents  of  gays  and  les- 
bians who  read  this  article  and  once 
again  despair  at  the  exclusion  and 
rejection  of  their  children. 

Why  a  secret  mail-in  ballot?  So 

(continued  on  page  8) 
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Should  we  get  rid  of  sharing  time 
on  Sunday  morning? 


by 

Marlene 
Kropf 


A renewed  interest  in  prayer  is 
emerging  across  the  church,  part- 
ly in  response  to  a  growing  em- 
phasis on  spirituality  and  partly  in  re- 
sponse to  the  first  priority  of  the  Vision: 
Healing  and  Hope  statement  that  calls  us 
to  enrich  our  prayer.  This  rising  interest  in 


prayer  might  be  just  what  our  Sunday  morning 
sharing  times  need.  In  fact,  if  we  don't  pay  more 
attention  to  prayer  in  our  corporate  life,  our 
sharing  times  will  become  a  recital  of  the  latest 
news,  various  announcements,  and  an  occasion 
to  buy  and  sell.  This  time  in  worship  may  be  in 
danger  of  becoming  a  horizontal  conversation 
rather  than  genuine  prayer  before  God. 

Sharing  time  began  appearing  on  Sunday 
morning  about  the  same  time  the  Wednesday 
evening  prayer  meeting  disappeared.  In  times 
past,  the  congregation  shared  its  joys  and  con- 
cerns in  the  less  formal  context  of  Wednesday 
evening  prayer  meeting.  Though  some  of  these 
matters  also  might  have  found  their  way  into 
the  pastoral  prayer  on  Sunday  morning,  indi- 
viduals did  not  normally  bring  them  to  the 
attention  of  the  congregation  during  the  service. 

Historically  in  Christian  worship,  a  deacon  or 
lay  leader  offered  the  prayers  of  petition  and 
intercession.  These  prayers  were  considered  to 
be  the  province  of  the  people,  not  the  clergy.  In 
that  sense,  our  current  impulse  to  invite  the 
congregation's  participation  in  sharing  time  is 
historically  grounded.  This  time  in  worship 
belongs  to  the  whole  body  of  Christ. 

Congregations  today  choose  various  ways  to 
handle  prayer  concerns  in  their  midst.  Only  a 
few  of  our  larger  congregations  (over  300  mem- 
bers) include  a  typical  sharing  time  on  Sunday 
morning.  Because  the  group  is  so  large,  pastors 
collect  items  for  prayer  throughout  the  week 
and  include  them  in  a  general  pastoral  prayer. 
The  advantage  of  this  approach  is  that  the  ac- 
tion in  worship  remains  focused  on  prayer.  The 
disadvantage  is  that  the  people  participate  only 
minimally. 


In  other  settings  where 
the  advice  of  church  growth 
experts  is  being  heeded, 
congregations  are  elimi- 
nating the  sharing  of  joys 
and  concerns  in  Sunday 
morning  worship.  This  ele- 
ment of  worship  may  feel 
exclusive  to  seekers  who 
know  few  or  none  of  the 
people  involved,  and  re- 
moving the  sharing  time  re- 
duces the  possibility  of 
being  embarrassed  by  an 
indelicate  description  of 
gruesome  details  of  recent  surgery.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  approach  is  that  it  keeps  the  service 
moving  along  in  an  upbeat  manner.  The  disad- 
vantage is  that  members  of  the  body  of  Christ 
may  miss  an  opportunity  to  share  each  other's 
burdens  and  joys  and  feel  God's  comfort  and  care. 
In  most  small  churches  (under  100)  and  in 
many  medium-sized  congregations  (100-300), 
the  sharing  time  is  a  firmly  fixed  feature  in 
Sunday  worship.  People  enjoy  these  moments 
of  intimate  connection.  They  like  hearing  the 
news  of  a  young  couple's  engagement  or  the 
successful  outcome  of  surgery.  They  care  about 
the  husband  who  has  lost  his  job  and  is  looking 
for  work.  They  appreciate  hearing  the  pastor 
bring  all  these  concerns  before  God  in  a 
priestly  prayer.  The  advantage  of  this  ap- 
proach is  that  the  community  stays  in  touch 
with  each  other.  The  disadvantage  is  that  the 
people  themselves  may  not  actually  pray 
together,  and  the  focus  of  these  minutes  of  the 
service  may  veer  far  from  God  or  our  relation- 
ship with  God. 


From  the  standpoint  of  his- 
toric Christian  worship,  all  of  the 
above  approaches  are  less  than 
ideal.  Is  it  possible  to  maintain  what 
is  good  and  right  about  our  impulse  to  share  our 
burdens  and  joys  and  also  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of 
chatty  conversation  and  prayerlessness? 

Recently  I  have  seen  several  congregations 
experimenting  with  other  ways  of  incorporating 
sharing  in  worship.  These  congregations  all 
have  a  desire  to  keep  prayer,  not  horizontal 
conversation,  as  the  priority  for  this  time  in 
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worship.  They  have  found  ways  to  genuinely 
involve  the  people — including  children  and 
teenagers — in  the  action  of  prayer.  At  the  same 
time,  they  have  encouraged  people  to  be  honest 
and  vulnerable  in  sharing  their  lives  intimately 
with  one  another  in  the  context  of  Sunday 
school  classes,  small  groups,  and  spiritual 
friendships.  They  believe  all  of  us  need  to  be 
listened  to  but  that  this  need  is  better  met  in 
informal,  more  private  settings. 

Here  are  some  of  the  promising  new  ap- 
proaches I've  seen. 

In  an  urban  western  Canadian 
congregation  of  approximately 
125,  the  sharing  time  followed 
the  sermon.  Many  members  of 
the  congregation  participated — including  a 
grade  school  child.  The  pastor-worship 
leader  kept  track  of  each  prayer  request. 
When  the  sharing  time  concluded,  he  listed 
the  requests  one-by-one  and  invited 
members  of  the  congregation  to  volunteer  to 
pray  aloud  for  each  request.  He  asked,  for 
example,  "Who  will  pray  for  Dora's  sur- 
gery?" Someone  quickly  raised  a  hand. 
When  all  the  requests  had  been  named,  the 
volunteers  prayed  brief  prayers  on  behalf  of 
the  concerns.  This  sharing  and  prayer  time 
took  about  15  minutes  of  a  75-minute 
service. 


At  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  in  the 
monthly  evening  song  and  prayer 
service,  the  worship  leader  pre- 
pares an  intercessory  prayer  suitable  for  the 
occasion  which  contains  several  sections  (see 
720  in  Hymnal:  A  Worship  Book  for  a  sample). 
Often  these  requests  move  in  a  general  order 
from  concerns  far  away  to  those  close  at  hand. 
The  leader  will  say,  for  example:  "We  pray  for 
peace  in  all  the  places  of  violence  in  the  world," 
and  leave  a  space  of  silence.  One  after  another, 
members  of  the  community  name  the  places 
and  situations  for  which  they  hold  special  con- 
cern: Nigeria,  Lebanon,  Colombia,  and  Ireland. 
Later  the  leader  may  say,  "We  pray  for  those 
who  are  ill  or  grieving  or  discouraged,"  and  the 
community  will  name  individuals  for  whom 
they  are  especially  concerned.  Each  section  of 
the  prayer  concludes  with  a  sung  "Kyrie  Elei- 
son,"  (Hymnal,  144;  152).  This  way  of  praying 
normally  takes  about  8-10  minutes  in  a  60- 
minute  service.  In  this  evening  prayer  service, 
worshipers  also  spend  another  8-10  minutes 
singing  while  people  kneel  at  the  cross  and 


offer  their  own  personal  prayers  of  petition  and 
intercession. 

In  an  urban  congregation  of 
less  than  100  in  Texas,  many  mem- 
bers stood  to  share  their  joys  and 
concerns  during  sharing  time. 
After  each  recital  was  complete,  the  pastor- 
worship  leader  restated  the  focus  of  sharing  in 
the  form  of  a  prayer,  and  the  congregation  re- 
sponded with  a  sung  prayer.  For  example, 
when  someone  announced  the  birth  of  a  baby, 
the  pastor  said,  "For  the  safe  arrival  of  little 
Emily,  we  give  thanks."  The  congregation 
responded  by  singing,  "Thanks  be  to  God"  (to  a 
tune  in  Hymnal:  A  Worship  Book,  380,  "Let  Us 
Pray").  When  someone  was  facing  medical 
tests,  he  said,  "For  comfort  and  peace  for  Dan- 
iel as  he  goes  for  tests  this  week,"  and  the  con- 
gregation sang,  "Lord,  hear  our  prayer"  (to  the 
same  tune).  This  approach  took  about  15 
minutes  in  a  service  slightly  longer  than  an 
hour. 


In  a  charismatic  church  of 
several  hundred  in  Illinois,  the 
sharing  time  also  followed  the 


sermon.  After  all  the  prayer  re- 
quests had  been  spoken,  the  pastor  invited 
members  of  the  congregation  to  gather  around 
each  person  who  had  named  a  request  to  pray 
for  them.  Small  groups  prayed  simultaneously 
throughout  the  congregation  with  many  also 
laying  hands  on  the  people  who  were  being 
prayed  for.  This  element  of  worship  took  20-25 
minutes  in  a  2-hour  service. 

No  doubt  many  other  examples  can  be  found 
of  creative  ways  congregations  have  found  to 
restore  the  priority  of  prayer  in  Sunday  wor- 
ship. 

Should  we  get  rid  of  "sharing  time"  on  Sun- 
day morning?  Yes,  if  that  time  has  deteriorated 
to  mere  conversation  and  no  longer  remains  fo- 
cused on  prayer.  Should  we  reclaim  the  sharing 
time  as  an  opportunity  for  prayer — waiting 
together  in  God's  presence  for  healing,  comfort, 
and  direction?  Yes,  indeed!  If  we  do,  I  believe 
that  seekers  and  members  alike  will  encounter 
God  more  directly  in  worship.  We  will  learn  to 
pray  in  ways  that  benefit  our  personal  practices 
of  prayer,  and  we  will  experience  the  blessed 
unity  of  the  body  of  Christ. 

Marlene  Kropfis  minister  of  worship  and  spiri- 
tuality for  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries.  She  and  her  husband,  Stanley,  attend 
Belmont  Mennonite  Church,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
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leadership  didn't  have  to  see  the  tears 
in  the  eyes  of  fellow  Christians  or  hear 
the  anguish  in  their  voices?  So  Ger- 
mantown  didn't  need  to  witness  the 
persons  in  power  struggle  and  agonize 
with  their  decisions? 

How  sad  that  we  have  forgotten  that 
we  are  all  brothers  and  sisters  in 
Christ.  May  God  grant  us  courage,  wis- 
dom, grace,  and  love  as  we  continue  on 
this  journey  together. 

Martha  and  Paul  Snyder 

Kitchener,  Ont. 

In  response  to  the  letter  in  Oct.  28 
"Readers  Say"  from  Roberta  Sho- 
walter  Kreider  and  Harold  Kreider: 
I  understand  the  writer's  pain  from  the 
church  denying  membership  to  her 
father  because  he  was  a  banker  who 
wrote  insurance  policies,  and  later 
because  he  wore  a  tie.  But  what  does 
that  have  to  do  with  homosexual  ac- 


tivity? We  cannot  condone  sin  today 
just  because  some  people  went  over- 
board in  the  past.  The  Scriptures  have 
been  given  to  us  in  our  language  so 
that  we  can  understand  for  ourselves 
what  God's  will  is  for  his  people. 

How  can  anyone  dare  to  say  that 
Jesus  was  "condemned  and  suffered 
outside  the  city  gate"  because  of  sin  in 
his  life?  Jesus  suffered  because  of  his 
righteousness  and  his  taking  on  of  our 
sin,  not  because  of  his  own  sin. 

If  we  as  a  church  want  to  experience 
spiritual  revival  in  our  personal  and 
corporate  lives  and  draw  unbelievers  to 
Jesus,  we  must  repent  of  the  sin  that  is 
in  every  one  of  our  lives,  not  try  to  find 
a  way  to  justify  what  we  are  doing  just 
because  it  feels  good.  We  must  lift  up 
Jesus  and  the  power  of  his  Holy  Spirit 
to  convict  people  of  their  sin  and  deliver 
them  from  their  bondage,  not  help  them 
feel  good  about  remaining  in  their  sin. 

Phil  Litwiller 

Hesston,  Kan. 


Pprtions  of  the  Nov.  4  issue  of  Gos- 
pel Herald  were  the  worst  I  have 
read  in  my  entire  life.  I  will  not 
be  surprised  to  see  pornography  next. 
There  is  a  limit  to  God's  grace  and 
mercy.  Except  you  repent,  you  will  all 
likewise  perish  (Luke  13:3). 
Kenneth  Mast 
Parkesburg,  Pa. 

The  Nov.  4  issue  of  Gospel  Herald 
had  five  letters  as  well  as  an  edi- 
torial concerning  the  Franconia 
Conference's  decision  on  the  German- 
town  congregation.  What  fascinated  me 
was  the  inordinate  number  of  persons 
writing  from  outside  of  our  conference. 
There  was  an  obvious  misunder- 
standing of  what  we've  been  through. 
Many  of  us  within  the  conference  have 
struggled  with  a  prodigal  member  for  a 
long  time.  God  gave  us  the  grace  to  go 
on,  and  he  eventually  gave  us  the  wis- 
dom and  courage  to  make  a  decision.  It 
was  not  without  a  great  deal  of  anguish, 
and  it  continues  to  be  our  ultimate 
desire  that  Germantown  would  repent. 

Your  editorial  says,  "We  need  to  pro- 
vide a  safe  place  for  people  to  ask  ques- 
tions and  test  new  ideas"  (We're 
Losing  More  Than  120  Members, 
Nov.  4).  If  13  years  isn't  enough  time 
and  safety  for  discussion,  then  I  don't 
understand  what  is. 

Very  few  of  the  negative  responses 
were  based  upon  Scripture.  As  Ana- 
baptists, we  have  for  years  considered 
the  Bible  our  standard  for  life.  In  order 
for  Christians  to  accept  practicing 
homosexuality  as  anything  other  than 
sin,  one  must  adopt  a  new,  non- Anabap- 
tist hermeneutic  which  either  twists  or 
ignores  Scripture.  Let's  join  together 
and  live  lives  of  holy  discipleship. 
Nelson  Shenk 
Bally,  Pa. 

We  are  living  in  the  last  days. 
Are  we  living  the  way  God 
wants  us  to  live? 
Paul  wrote  that  the  wicked  will  not 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  He  names  a 
lot  of  sins  and  says  that  this  is  what 
some  of  you  were.  But  you  were  washed, 
you  were  sanctified,  you  were  justified 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God.  Jesus  said 
more  about  hell  than  heaven.  We  must 
help  people  out  of  their  sins  and  into 
the  kingdom  of  God.  May  God  help  us. 
Clarence  Grove 
Greencastle,  Pa. 


w 


e  grieve  the  brokenness  of 
Franconia  Mennonite  Con- 
ference and  acknowledge  the 


Harold  Kreider 
Roberta  Showalter  Kreider 
Charles  W.  Moyer 
S.  Duane  Kauffman 


pain  of  Germantown  Mennonite  Church. 

Laurel  Schmidt  Hertzler 

Rose  Althouse  Moyer 

Paul  Derksen 

John  M.  Dayton  II 

Nancy  S.  Lapp 

Anne  Kratz 

Joanna  Hunsberger 

Linda  M.  Gahman 

Barbara  Shisler 

Sarah  Hunsberger 

Mary  Lou  Hartzler  Clemens 

Ed  Myers 

Betsy  Moyer 

Greg  Clemens 

Judy  Clemens  Smucker 

Phil  Moyer 

Doris  Rosenberger 

Steve  Clemens  Smucker 

Bob  Rittenhouse 

Earl  Rosenberger 

Wilson  Kratz 

Darwin  Zehr 

Ron  Hertzler 

Trish  Hoover 

Steve  Gerber 

Angela  Ehst 

Wendall  Hoover 

Grace  Marie  Gerber 

Lisa  Elist 

Jim  Swartley 

Clayton  Swartzentruber 

Bob  Moyer 

Lynn  Swartley 

Marcia  Parker 

Naomi  Kauffman 

Carol  DeLeon 

Dave  Myers 

Sara  Hedrick 

Ruben  DeLeon 

Rob  Yoder 

D wight  L.  Alderfer 

Barbara  Myers 

Juanita  Weaver 

Carolyn  Moyer 

Charlotte  Graber 

Marice  Kratz 

Virgil  Miller 

Rosenberger 

Conrad  Driver 

Anna  Lisa  Yoder 

Jodie  Rittenhouse 

Joyce  C.  Hunsberger 

Craig  Pelkey  Landes 

Wendy  Godshall  Kennel 

E.  Dale  Gahman 

Mark  Soltys 

Alice  Rittenhouse 

Ruth  Landis  Ruth 

Beth  Ranck  Yoder 

Norm  Rittenhouse 

Sheryl  Petersheim  Ehst 

Jerry  Yoder 

Art  Landis 

Becky  Beachey  Felton 

Karen  Soltys 

Hilda  Landis 

Joan  Wismer 

Karen  Myers  Zehr 

Mary  Jane  Hershey 

Lois  Alderfer 

Linda  Meyers 

Beth  Hershey 

Allen  Nice- Webb 

Lois  Schlabach  Driver 

Merle  Bergman 

Janet  Martin 

Lori  Dayton 

Renee  Swartley 

Harold  D.  Shisler 

Keith  Kratz 

Libby  Caes 

Tim  Ehst 

Julie  Derksen 
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What  are  we  willing  to  do  with  our  money? 

The  Giving  Project  participants  ask  stewardship  questions  at  first  regional  meeting 


Goshen,  Ind.  (The  Giving  Project) — 
Some  50  people  gathered  at  Yellow 
Creek  Mennonite  Church,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  from  Oct.  24  to  26  for  the  first  re- 
gional diagnostic  session  of  The  Giving 
Project.  The  project,  a  five-year 
effort,  aims  to  help  "grow  faith- 
ful stewards  in  the  church." 
The  October  session  was  the 
first  in  a  series  of  eight  diag- 
nostic weekends  scheduled 
through  March  in  Florida,  Indi- 
ana, Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Ohio. 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
citement about  how  The  Giving 
Project  can  facilitate  renewal. 
It  has  certainly  helped  us  to  ask  critical 
questions  of  spiritual  direction  which 
impact  the  overall  vision  for  God's  work 
in  our  congregation,"  said  Wes  Bon- 
treger,  pastor  of  congregational  life  at 
Yellow  Creek. 

Beginning  the  three-day  session  with 
worship,  the  group  explored  their  stew- 
ardship strengths  and  growth  areas. 
"Our  main  purpose  was  to  answer  two 
questions — what  do  we  need  to  do  to 
enhance  stewardship  at  Yellow  Creek, 
and  what  are  we  willing  to  do?"  said 
Russ  Rupp,  a  member  of  Yellow  Creek's 
stewardship  commission. 

Rupp  and  others  helped  prepare  for 
the  weekend  by  filling  out  a  booklet 
that  asked  questions  about  the  congre- 
gation's goals,  mission,  history,  and 
stewardship  practices.  The  booklet, 
church  spending  plans  from  the  past 
three  years,  and  job  descriptions  for 
each  leadership  position  were  turned 
into  The  Giving  Project  associate 
Michele  Hershberger  beforehand. 

Stewardship  areas.  Hershberger 
asked  the  participants  to  talk  about 
their  congregation  in  light  of  seven 
stewardship  areas — preaching  and 
teaching  about  money;  dedicating  offer- 
ings; ministering  mercifully;  connect- 
ing givers  and  receivers;  espousing 
firstfruits  living;  transferring  leader- 
ship; and  managing  congregational  fi- 
nances. 

"To  hear  the  women  and  men  in 
leadership  discussing  openly  and  hon- 
estly the  issues  of  money  and  steward- 
ship was  thrilling.  We  have  taken  the 
position  that  our  money  is  our  private 
business  for  far  too  long.  The  Giving 
Project  really  helped  us  take  a  new  look 
at  where  our  hearts  are  at  in  regard  to 
our  stewardship  in  all  areas  of  our 
lives,"  said  Kent  Miller,  youth  and 
young  adult  pastor. 


Saturday  morning  began  with  a 
"concert  of  prayer,"  during  which  the 
group  spent  over  an  hour  in  individual 
and  corporate  prayer  to  pray  for  their 
church  and  themselves.  "I  was  struck 


"To  hear  the  women  and  men  in  leadership 
discussing  openly  and  honestly  the  issues  of 
money  and  stewardship  was  thrilling.  We 
have  taken  the  position  that  our  money  is 
our  private  business  for  far  too  long. " 

— Kent  Miller,  youth  pastor 


over  the  weekend  with  the  idea  that 
spiritual  renewal  is  at  the  heart  of 
stewardship.  It  was  humbling  for  me  to 
share  with  others  at  Saturday's  work- 
shop what  God  was  saying  and  asking 
of  me,"  said  Sandy  Miller,  minister  of 
worship  and  music. 


On  Sunday,  Hershberger  presented 
seven  recommendations  that  she  and 
two  other  consultants  for  The  Giving 
Project  had  developed  on  Saturday. 
Having  determined  what  they  thought 
Yellow  Creek  needed  to  do  to 
revitalize  generosity,  they 
turned  over  the  task  of  facili- 
tating to  Rupp  and  Joan 
Rhoade,  stewardship  chair, 
who  then  led  the  group  in  an- 
swering the  second  question, 
"What  are  we  willing  to  do?" 

The  group  agreed  upon  and 
strongly  affirmed  each  of  the 
recommendations  brought  to 
them.  "We  were  pleased  to  find  that  the 
recommendations  given  us  were  practi- 
cal, cost-effective,  and  well-tailored  to 
our  own  congregation's  concerns.  They 
placed  the  responsibility  for  steward- 
ship on  a  very  personal  and  under- 
standable level,"  said  Rhoade. 


Culture  preservation  provides  market  for  Appalachian  crafts.  Hazard, 
Ky.  (MCC) — Justin  White  carves  wooden  toys  in  his  log  house  in  Short  Fork,  Ky. 
He  began  working  with  his  hands  as  a  small  boy,  and  he's  been  whittling  and 
carving  ever  since.  White  sells  his  toys  through  the  Marie  Stewart  Crafts  Co- 
operative in  Hindman,  Ky.  The  cooperative  markets  local  crafts  and  provides  an 
income  for  Appalachian  artisans.  The  organization  has  had  a  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  volunteer  manager  since  it  opened  in  1995. 

"[The  cooperative]  means  a  lot  to  us  as  a  community.  We're  proud  of  it,"  says 
published  author  and  quilter  Vema  Mae  Slone,  82.  Sloane  is  the  mother  of  five, 
grandmother  of  18,  and  great-grandmother  of  25.  She  traces  her  lineage  in  Knott 
County,  Ky.,  back  nine  generations.  Like  her  grandmother  did,  she  sews  everything 
by  hand;  she's  made  about  1,200  quilts  in  her  lifetime. 

One  strength  of  the  shop,  says  Slone,  is  the  way  it  helps  to  preserve  local  her- 
itage. "Our  young  people  have  lost  so  much  without  realizing  they  had  anything 
to  lose,"  she  points  out. — Andrea  Schrock  Wenger 
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Holy  initiative,  human  response: 

Prayer  overtakes  business 
at  autumn  MCEC  meeting 

Zurich,  Out—  More  than  400  Menno- 
nite  Conference  of  Eastern  Canada 
(MCEC)  members  drove  for  hours  to  "On- 
tario's west  coast"  on  Oct.  25  to  partici- 
pate in  a  prayer-dominated  one-day  con- 
ference session.  Only  a  small  slice  of  the 
afternoon  was  devoted  to  business. 

Arthur  Paul  Boers,  writer  and  pastor 
of  Bloomingdale  Mennonite  Church, 
Waterloo,  Ont.,  delivered  a  sermon  on 
prayer.  According  to  Boers,  prayer  al- 
ways begins  with  God's  initiative  and 
depends  on  human  response.  Encoun- 
ters with  God  through  prayer  trans- 
form the  individual,  said  Boers,  recall- 
ing biblical  characters  like  Moses. 
Prayer  is  not  about  pretense,  but  about 
honesty,  said  Boers. 

For  Christians  to  follow  the  example 
of  current  government  tendencies  to  be 
hard-hearted  is  "scandalous  and  an  of- 
fense against  the  God  of  Scripture,"  de- 
clared Boers.  Keeping  company  with 
God  means  coming  face-to-face  with 
pain  and  listening  to  the  poor.  It  is  both 
dangerous  and  transforming,  he  said. 

Others  gave  personal  testimony  of  the 
transforming  power  of  prayer  before  del- 
egates scattered  to  attend  more  than  a 
dozen  workshops  on  prayer. 

Ann  Weber  Becker,  coordinator  of 
the  conference  "Call  to  Prayer"  plan  for 
a  year  of  prayer,  also  led  delegates  in 
intercessory  prayer. 

Business  as  usual.  During  a  brief 
business  session,  Mary  Burkholder,  re- 
tiring executive  secretary,  was  recog- 
nized for  six  years  of  service.  Mary  Mae 
Schwartzentruber,  her  interim  succes- 
sor, was  introduced  along  with  new 
pastors. 

Giving  to  the  conference  budget  is 
slightly  ahead  of  last  year,  reported 
Fred  Neufeld,  finance  commission 
chair.  He  noted  that  one  congregation 
had  increased  its  giving  by  10  percent 
to  compensate  for  several  years  of  low 
contributions. 

The  only  delegate  action  was  the  ap- 
proval, with  some  dissenting  votes,  of  a 
resolution  inviting  prayer  and  expres- 
sions of  concern  in  response  to  the  On- 
tario government's  Bill  142.  The  bill 
aims  to  repeal  the  Familiy  Benefits 
Act,  the  Vocational  Rehabilitational 
Act,  and  the  General  Welfare  Assis- 
tance Act,  which  will  change  the  philos- 
ophy and  practice  of  social  assistance 
in  the  province. — Feme  Burkhardt 


Leading  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  (MBM)  board  of  directors  in  a  version 
of  the  hymn  "Holy  Ground,"  John  Powell  lifts  his  hands  in  praise.  Powell  recently 
began  as  MBM's  Director  of  Evangelism  and  Church  Development. 

Powell  points  churches  toward  urban  centers 


Elkhart,  Ind.  (MBM) — "Shepherds 
don't  make  sheep.  Sheep  make  sheep," 
says  John  Powell,  new  Evangelism  and 
Church  Development  director  for  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  (MBM).  Hop- 
ing to  "expand  the  flock,"  Powell  has 
plans  for  increased  cooperation  be- 
tween MBM's  Urban  Ministry  Direc- 
tors and  Mennonite  conferences  to  help 
congregations  become  centers  of  mis- 
sion in  urban  areas. 

Powell  began  on  Nov.  4  in  the  posi- 
tion which  aims  to  identify  and  em- 
power leaders  and  congregations  to 
plant  and  develop  Anabaptist  congre- 
gations in  North  America.  "I  am  more 
convinced  than  ever  that  if  churches 
are  going  to  be  planted  and  developed, 
local  congregations  must  be  challenged 
to  do  it,"  Powell  says. 

Powell,  a  field  staff  consultant  for 
MBM's  Evangelism  and  Church  Devel- 
opment since  1994,  will  continue  to 
work  from  a  base  in  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
spending  two  or  three  days  monthly  at 
MBM  offices  in  Elkhart.  He  continues 
as  professor  of  sociology  and  religion  at 
Houghton  (N.Y.)  College  and  director  of 
the  Pastoral  and  Church  Ministries 
Program  at  the  King  Urban  Life  Cen- 
ter. 

"[As  Mennonites,]  we  are  very  much 
an  agrarian  people.  We  have  seen  the 
city  in  a  number  of  ways  as  the  haven 
of  evil,  but  not  as  the  haven  of  opportu- 
nity," says  Powell,  one  of  MBM's  Urban 
Minstry  Directors.  "The  Urban  Min- 
istry Directors  network  .  .  .  [is]  able  to 


help  point  our  church  in  the  direction  of 
reaching  our  cities." 

With  a  threefold  focus  on  prayer,  lead- 
ership development,  and  church  plant- 
ing in  urban  settings,  MBM's  Evange- 
lism and  Church  Development  depart- 
ment will  explore  new  ways  to  work  co- 
operatively with  other  Mennonite  agen- 
cies in  areas  of  urban  peacemaking.  "Our 
urban  centers  are  in  desperate  need  of 
healing,"  Powell  says.  "Physical,  social, 
and  economic  violence  permeate  the 
scene.  Evangelism  and  Church  Develop- 
ment should  focus  on  preparing  our  lead- 
ers and  congregations  in  our  urban  cen- 
ters to  effectively  address  these  issues." 

Racial  reconciliation.  Ordained  in 
1971,  Powell  became  director  of  MBM's 
Minority  Ministries  Council  in  1968. 
He  was  the  first  person  of  color  em- 
ployed by  the  Mennonite  Church  on  the 
national  level.  Powell  left  his  position 
and  the  denomination  in  1974  partially 
due  to  racist  attitudes  and  actions  he 
encountered  in  the  Mennonite  Church. 
After  a  time  of  healing,  Powell  re- 
turned to  MBM  in  1994. 

Today,  Powell  says  he  understands 
the  larger  church  much  differently 
than  he  used  to.  "When  I  was  with 
[MBM]  before,  it  was  clearly  coming 
from  an  understanding  of  racial  jus- 
tice," he  says.  "Where  I  am  coming  from 
now,  having  20  years  of  maturity,  is 
understanding  [the  church]  in  terms  of 
not  only  racial  justice  and  economic 
justice,  but  the  lack  of  spiritual  vitality 
in  our  communities." — Tom  Price 
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Ecumenical  center  dedicated  to  bridge  line  of  conflict  in  Northern  Ireland 


Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (COM- 
MBM) — Ten  years  ago,  Protestants  and 
Catholics  worshiping  together  under  a 
single  roof  in  one  of  the  most  violent 
cities  in  Northern  Ireland  was  virtually 
impossible. 

Yet  it  happened  on  Oct.  18,  when 
some  230  people  attended  the  opening 
ceremony  of  the  Forthspring  Communi- 
ty Center  in  Belfast.  The  center — 
which  will  bring  together  Catholics  and 
Protestants  from  the  surrounding 
neighborhoods  in  women's  groups, 
youth  projects,  Bible  studies,  dialogue 
groups,  and  a  cafe — is  housed  in  the 
Springfield  Road  Methodist  Church. 

The  church  literally  straddles  the 
"peace  line"  wall,  which  divides  the  city 
into  Protestant  and  Catholic  areas.  The 
sanctuary  is  on  one  side  and  the  par- 
sonage, where  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions (MBM)  worker  Dave  Moser  lives, 
is  on  the  other. 

MBM  board  member  Sally  Schrein- 
er,  who  attended  the  opening,  said  that 
the  visual  impact  of  the  peace  line  was 
powerful.  "The  wall  is  really  like  the 
Berlin  Wall,"  she  says.  "Some  parts  of 
it  are  developed  and  built  up,  and  other 
parts  are  covered  with  barbed  wire  and 
graffiti.  Talk  about  being  right  in  the 
eye  of  the  storm." 

In  the  middle.  The  Springfield 
Road  Methodist  Church  has  long  held  a 
position  in  the  center  of  the  conflict  in 
Belfast.  Three  times  in  the  past  five 
years  the  church  building  has  been  in- 
tentionally set  on  fire,  most  recently 
after  Moser  joined  the  pastoral  staff. 
Moser  is  supported  by  MBM;  the  Com- 
mission on  Overseas  Ministries  of  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church;  his  home  congregation,  First 
Mennonite  Church  in  Berne,  Ind.;  and 
North  Goshen  (Ind.)  Mennonite 
Church,  where  Moser  and  his  spouse, 
Debbie  Watters,  attended  while  living 
in  the  area. 

Moser  works  with  Springfield  Road's 
pastor,  Gary  J.  Mason,  to  implement 
Mason's  vision  of  transforming  the 
church  building  into  more  than  just  a 
sanctuary  to  be  used  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings. The  fruits  of  that  vision  were  the 
procurement  of  grants  to  create  the 
Forthspring  Community  Center,  which 
is  contained  within  the  church  complex. 

Bishop  Lesslie  Newbigin,  the 
keynote  speaker  at  the  opening  ceremo- 
ny, told  the  gathered  Catholics  and 
Protestants  that  they  have  a  unique  op- 
portunity. "Ireland  has  not  followed  the 


course  of  the  secularization  of  the  rest 
of  Europe,"  said  Newbigin,  a  well- 
known  missions  scholar.  "You  can 
model  Jesus  at  the  Forthspring  center 
to  bring  about  change.  You  must  not 
use  this  power  as  a  way  of  coercion,  but 
as  a  means  of  reconciliation." 

Community  unity.  For  Moser,  the 
simple  fact  that  the  community  center 
is  open  is  a  major  achievement.  "The 
congregation  could've  just  decided  to  let 


the  building  be  closed  [after  last  year's 
arson],"  Moser  says.  "But  they  decided 
to  move  into  new  territory  and  joined  in 
forming  this  group  that  is  now  the 
Forthspring  Community  Center.  Maybe 
this  will  be  a  model  for  churches  across 
the  world.  It  doesn't  matter  if  you're  a 
Protestant  or  a  Catholic,  a  Jew  or  a 
Muslim.  The  important  thing  is  figur- 
ing out  how  to  live  in  harmony  with  the 
neighbors  who  are  all  around  us." 


Making  room  for  biblical  values  in  global  economics: 
MCC  asks  IMF  to  soften  international  debt  policies 


Akron,  Pa.  (MCC)— Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee's  (MCC)  executive  di- 
rector Ronald  R.  J.  Mathies  has  en- 
dorsed a  statement  outlining  seven 
moral  imperatives  for  dealing  justly 
with  poor  countries  suffering  under 
large  debts. 

Mathies  and  other  religious  leaders 
sent  a  copy  of  the  document  to  Michel 
Camdessus,  managing  director  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF). 
The  statement,  titled  "Moral  Impera- 
tives," outlines  values  they  would  like 
to  see  taken  into  account  when  world- 
wide economic  policies  are  forged. 

"The  values  we  affirm  here  are  .  .  . 
rooted  in  our  Scriptures,"  it  says.  The 
Religious  Working  Group  on  the  World 
Bank  and  the  IMF  drafted  the  state- 
ment—MCC  Washington  Office  staff 
Martin  Shupack  is  part  of  the  working 
group. 

According  to  MCC,  millions  of  people 
around  the  globe  are  suffering  in- 
creased poverty  and  hunger  as  a  result 
of  some  World  Bank  and  IMF  policies. 

Educating  each  other.  Christian 
groups  have  been  trying  to  educate 
North  American  Christians  on  the  im- 
pact of  debt  on  developing  countries 
and  to  work  with  World  Bank  and  IMF 
officials  to  urge  a  softening  of  their 
policies. 

Many  are  surprised  to  learn  that 
poor  countries  actually  give  much  more 
money  to  wealthy  nations  than  they  re- 
ceive from  them.  In  1993,  for  example, 
rich  countries  took  back  $3  (U.S.)  for 
every  $1  they  gave  to  poor  countries  be- 
cause of  international  debt. 

Due  to  a  complex  mix  of  events  that 
began  in  the  early  1970s,  many  coun- 
tries are  still  hopelessly  mired  in  debt 
to  wealthy  nations.  Yet  in  most  cases, 


these  countries  have  repaid  more 
than  the  principal  and  agreed-upon 
interest  charges  on  loans  received  be- 
fore 1981. 

Wealthy  countries,  through  the 
World  Bank  and  the  IMF  are  insisting 
that  poor  countries  take  drastic  mea- 
sures to  continue  paying  on  their  loans. 
These  measures,  generally  referred  to 
as  "structural  adjustment  programs"  or 
"economic  reforms,"  have  affected 
government  services  such  as  health 
care  and  education. 

A  need  to  act  like  Christ.  "These 
structural  adjustment  programs  are 
immoral,  for  they  care  nothing  about 
the  suffering  of  people.  Jesus  objected 
to  such  conduct,"  South  African  arch- 
bishop Desmond  Tutu  recently  told  a 
meeting  of  the  All  Africa  Conference  of 
Churches.  "Anything  that  imposes  suf- 
fering on  those  for  whom  Christ  died  is 
wrong  and  immoral.  Structural  adjust- 
ment programs  do  this,  and  they  must 
be  condemned." 

The  statement  claims  that  to  be 
just,  economic  reform  measures  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  cancellation  of 
the  crushing  international  debt  of 
poor  countries.  "In  practice,"  the 
statement  says,  "while  international 
creditors  have  now  acknowledged 
that  unsustainable  debt  burdens 
should  be  relieved,  current  strategies 
[to  do  so]  have  set  mere  'debt  sustain- 
ability'  as  their  stated  goal.  Even  if 
this  approach  is  successful,  people 
living  in  poverty  will  be  left  perpetu- 
ally repaying  resource-draining 
debts." 

The  statement  concludes  by  calling 
for  more  just  and  equitable  global  eco- 
nomic policies  and  relationships  among 
rich  and  poor  countries. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Revolving  loan  fund  helps  Albanians  recover  and  aid  others 


Lushnje,  Albania  ( VMBM- EMM) — 
Eight  months  after  financial  and  politi- 
cal upheaval  in  Albania  came  to  a 
crashing  halt,  some  Albanian  families 
are  able  to  earn  a  living  once  again, 
thanks  to  a  new  revolving  loan  fund. 

When  Eastern  Mennonite  Missions 
(EMM)  worker  Glenn  Zimmerly  realized 
that  some  Albanian  families  had  ideas 
for  starting  small  businesses  but  no  capi- 
tal to  see  their  ideas  fulfilled,  he  orga- 
nized the  fund.  Families  borrow  money 
from  the  fund,  created  with  monies  from 
EMM  and  contributions  from  individuals 
concerned  with  the  work  in  Albania. 

Hammer  Creek  Mennonite  Church, 
near  Lititz,  Pa.,  contributed  more  than 
$3,000  (U.S.)  of  the  $8,300  used  to  begin 
the  fund.  Keith  Zimmerman,  a  member 
at  Hammer  Creek,  works  alongside  Zim- 
merly in  development  projects. 


When  families  repay  the  principal 
and  interest,  the  money  is  put  back 
into  the  fund  and  made  available  to 
other  families.  Most  of  the  families  in 
the  agricultural  communities  around 
Lushnje  who  have  taken  out  loans  used 
the  money  to  build  greenhouses  to  grow 
crops  year  round.  One  couple  bought  a 
truck  and  started  a  marketing  busi- 
ness, buying  produce  in  villages  and 
selling  it  wholesale  in  cities. 

Entrepreneurial  success.  Zimmerly 
says  he  is  seeing  one  success  story  after 
another.  One  family  had  only  three  days 
worth  of  flour  left  in  the  house  and  no  ex- 
pected income  for  at  least  six  months 
when  they  approached  Zimmerly  for  a 
loan.  After  discussing  options  with  the 
family,  Zimmerly  gave  them  a  $1,000 
loan  at  6  percent  interest  for  one  year. 
The  family  quickly  built  a  temporary 


greenhouse  of  wood,  cane,  and  plastic  and 
planted  yellow  beans  as  their  first  crop. 

"We  knew  they  needed  to  use  some  of 
the  money  just  to  eat,  but  they  also 
began  work  with  a  future,"  Zimmerly 
says.  In  September,  the  family  paid  off 
the  loan,  five  months  early.  They  have 
been  able  to  cement  a  new  floor  in  their 
living  room  and  buy  a  simple  washing 
machine.  They  plan  to  expand  the 
greenhouse  and  have  also  begun  culti- 
vating a  large  grape  crop. 

The  same  situation  occurred  with 
other  families.  Several  are  doing  so 
well  in  their  new  businesses  that  they 
are  able  to  pay  the  loans  off  early  and 
put  the  money  back  into  the  fund  to 
help  others.  "It's  so  good  to  see  the 
smiles  on  the  faces  of  these  people  and 
hear  their  hopes  and  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture," Zimmerly  says. — Carol  L.  Wert 


New  York  City  Mennonite  churches 
celebrate  vision  at  annual  convention 


New  York,  N.Y. — Church 
members  representing  15 
New  York  City  congrega- 
tions, five  of  the  city's  bor- 
oughs, and  a  diversity  of 
cultures  gathered  for  the 
New  York  City  Mennonite 
Convention  in  late  Septem- 
ber. The  14th  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Mennonites  in 
New  York  City  was  held  in 
Queens. 

"The  goal  of  this  conven- 
tion was  to  give  each  church 
member  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  overall  vision  for 
the  New  York  City  churches, 
and  empower  them  to  move 
forth  in  that  vision  individu- 
ally and  with  local  congrega- 
tions," said  Kathy  Puello  of 
United  Revival  Mennonite 
Church  in  Brooklyn. 

Prior  to  the  convention, 
local  pastors  defined  the  vi- 
sion statement  for  the  New 
York  City  Mennonite  church- 
es. It  stated,  "In  New  York 
City,  we  envision  a  cluster 
of  diverse  congregations 
who  hold  the  Bible  as  the 
Word  of  God  for  living;  are 
united  in  the  love  of  Jesus 
Christ;  and  are  accountable 
to  the  Mennonite  Church." 
There  are  16  Mennonite 


churches  in  the  city  that  are 
part  of  the  group. 

The  pastors'  vision  was 
shared  through  worship, 
sermons,  and  workshops.  "It 
was  inspiring  to  hear  the 
local  pastors  encourage  and 
teach  us  about  the  vision 
that  God  has  laid  out  before 
us.  There  was  a  strong  sense 
of  unity,  ownership,  and 
commitment  felt  throughout 
the  service,"  said  Anita  Cas- 
tle of  Seventh  Avenue  Men- 
nonite Church,  Harlem, 
N.Y. 

Camp  Deerpark,  an  out- 
reach ministry  of  the  New 
York  City  Mennonite 
churches,  also  shared  their 
vision  of  empowering  youth 
to  serve  Christ  in  the  city. 

The  two-day  convention 
concluded  with  a  presenta- 
tion from  Michael  Banks, 
pastor  of  Glory  Tabernacle, 
Bronx.  "Jesus  transforms  us 
and  gives  us  revelation  and 
hope  to  fulfill  the  vision;  a 
vision  of  reconciliation,  com- 
munity, and  peace.  Just  as 
the  Anabaptists  were  called 
long  ago,  God  is  calling  us  to 
proclaim  this  message 
throughout  New  York  City," 
he  said. — Melody  M.  Pannell 


Rocky  Mountain  Relief  Sale  tops  $100,000.  Rocky 
Ford,  Colo. — Mennonites  from  throughout  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  gathered  in  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  to  renew 
acquaintances  and  raise  money  for  relief,  development,  and 
peacemaking  around  the  world.  One  of  the  projects  at  the 
sale  was  an  apple  cider  press,  operated  here  by  Jon  Saun- 
ders, Bruce  Kuhns,  and  Mike  Laurent  (left  to  right). 

The  income  from  this  year's  sale  put  the  total  amount 
sent  to  Mennonite  Central  Committee  in  the  sale's  22-year 
history  at  over  $1  million. 
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•  Hospital  hospitality  ser- 
vices in  Iowa.  First  Menno- 
nite  Church  of  Iowa  City  has 
offered  to  help  those  at  Iowa 
City  area  hospitals.  According 
to  the  church,  those  in  need 
are  welcome  to  call  for  assis- 
tance with  lodging,  food, 
transportation,  and  support. 
Contact  the  church  at  319 
338-0302. 

•  New  appointments: 

David  Sutter,  overseer  for  Hud- 
son Lake  Mennonite  Church, 
New  Carlisle,  Ind. 

James  Waltner,  overseer,  Kern 
Road  Mennonite  Church, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

Heidi  King,  administrative  assis- 
tant /  bookkeeper,  Indiana- 
Michigan  Conference,  Goshen, 
Ind. 

Charlotte  Long,  secretary,  Indi- 
ana-Michigan Conference, 
Goshen,  Ind. 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

Bruce  Engleton- Woods  was  in- 
stalled as  pastor  of  Salem 
Mennonite  Church,  Quaker- 
town,  Pa.,  on  Nov.  2. 

Dagne  Assefa  was  ordained  on 
Sept.  14  at  Shalom  Mennonite 
Church,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Esther  Lanting  was  installed 
and  licensed  at  Hudson  Lake 
Mennonite  Church,  New  Car- 
lisle, Ind.,  on  Sept.  21. 

LeRoy  Mast  is  ending  a  pastor- 
ate at  Grand  Marais  (Mich.) 
Mennonite  Church  on  Dec. 
21.  He  will  begin  a  pastorate 
at  Pleasant  Valley  Mennonite 
Church,  Hammondsport, 
N.Y. 

Jim  Gerber  has  begun  an  inter- 
im pastorate  at  Hilltop 
Fellowship,  Petosky,  Mich. 

Wayne  Joosse  was  licensed  and 
installed  as  interim  pastor  at 
Menominee  (Mich.)  River  Fel- 
lowship on  Oct.  5. 

Brian  Arbuckle  began  a  pastor- 
ate at  Marion  Mennonite 
Church,  Shipshewana,  Ind., 
Oct.  1.  He  was  licensed  and 
installed  on  Nov.  16. 

•  Coming  events: 

Michiana  MED  A  meeting,  Dec. 
4,  Middlebury,  Ind.  Attorney 
Gregory  A.  Hartzler  will 
speak  about  estate  planning. 
He  will  focus  on  family  lim- 
ited partnerships  and  chari- 
table lead  trusts.  Contact:  219 
537-4334. 

Ann  Arbor  I-W  workers  reunion, 
Sept.  4-6,  1998.  Those  who 
served  in  the  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  I-W  unit  during  World 
War  II  are  trying  to  locate 
members  of  the  unit  for  a  re- 
union. Those  who  served 
should  send  their  name  and 
address  to  Jim  Drescher,  P.O. 
Box  385,  Talmage,  PA  17580. 


•  New  books: 

Chestnut  Ridge  Acres,  by  Carrie 
Bender,  is  the  third  book  in 
the  Whispering  Brook  Series. 
It  tells  the  story  of  a  young 
Amish  couple  and  their  life  on 
Chestnut  Ridge  Acres.  Avail- 
able from  Herald  Press:  800 
245-7894. 

•  Job  openings: 

Children's  camp  director,  Silver 
Lake  Mennonite  Camp,  Wa- 
terloo, Ont.  Three-quarter 
time  responsibilities  include 
supervising  and  directing  the 
children's  summer  camp;  hir- 
ing, training,  and  supervising 
a  staff  of  about  40;  and 
fundraising.  Love  of  children, 
administrative  and  leader- 
ship skills,  rapport  with 
young  adults,  and  ability  to 
articulate  faith  are  required. 
A  post-secondary  degree  in 
religious  studies,  education, 
or  psychology  is  preferred. 
Contact:  Ed  Janzen,  905  935- 
6112. 

Interim  mission  minister,  Mis- 
sion and  Service  Commission 
of  the  Mennonite  Conference 
of  Eastern  Canada.  Respon- 
sibilities include  promoting 
the  vision  for  missions  in 
MCEC  congregations,  giving 
guidance  for  new  churches 
and  projects,  and  resourcing 
the  commission  and  the  proj- 
ects and  congregations  it 
supports.  Qualifications  in- 
clude seminary  education, 
pastoral  or  mission  experi- 
ence, and  familiarity  with 
Canadian  Mennonite  congre- 
gations. Contact:  519  650- 
3806. 


Reference  and  instruction 
librarian,  Goshen  (Ind.)  Col- 
lege. Five-month  position  in- 
cludes coordinating  and  di- 
recting reference,  library  in- 
struction, interlibrary  loan 
services,  and  on-line  data- 
base services.  Teaching 
skills,  computer  skills,  and 
an  ALA-accredited  library  de- 
gree are  preferred.  Women 
and  members  of  under-repre- 
sented groups  are  encouraged 
to  apply.  Contact:  219  535- 
7503. 

Home  services  coordinator, 
Friendship  Community,  Lit- 
itz,  Pa.  Qualifications  include 
college  degree  and  two  years 
of  experience  working  with 
persons  with  developmental 
disabilities.  Contact:  Denise 
Herr,  717  656-2466. 

Director  of  operations ,  Frederick 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  Community. 
Responsibilities  include  the 
daily  operations  of  the  center. 
A  current  NHA  license  is  re- 
quired. Contact:  610  754- 
6475. 

Spanish  instructor,  Christopher 
Dock  Mennonite  High  School, 
Lansdale,  Pa.  Four-fifths  time 
position  with  benefits  begins 
Jan.  1,  1998.  Send  resume  or 
inquiry  to  Ronald  L.  Hertzler, 
Christopher  Dock  Mennonite 
High  School,  1000  Forty  Foot 
Road,  Lansdale,  PA  19446- 
4398. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Belmont,  Elkhart,  Ind.:  Tonya 
Swartzendruber. 


Elmira,  Ont.:  Gloria  Martin, 
Taylor  Martin,  and  Tara 
Davis. 

Exeland,  Wis.:  Trennis  Sen- 
senig. 

First,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Teresa  Stackhouse-Kaelble, 
Keith  Dwyer,  Dale  Kephart, 
and  Robert  Bergstrand. 

Glenwood,  Glenwood 
Springs,  Colo.:  Brian  Miller. 

Harris  Hill,  Williamsville, 
N.Y.:  Autumn  McPhail, 
Nancy  Klippenstein,  Joel 
Lehman,  Cindy  Herr,  Howard 
Warner,  Kathy  Warner,  and 
Bill  Koelle. 

Harrisonburg,  Va.:  Curt  and 
Jackie  Hartman  and  Nicholas 
Hartman. 

Kinzer,  Kinzers,  Pa.:  Frances 
Ayres,  Linda  T.  Carter,  Gary 
W.  Carter  Sr.,  Amy  Hoffman, 
and  Stephen  Hoffman. 

Martins  Creek,  Millersburg, 
Ohio:  Lewis  Yoder. 

Salem,  Ore.:  Barbara  Burkey, 
Willard  Burkey,  Juel  Yoder, 
and  Judy  Weaver. 

Sharon,  Plain  City,  Ohio: 
Fred  Headings,  Mary  Head- 
ings, Martha  Hostetler, 
Austin  Dunlap,  Miriam 
Casey,  Danny  Casey,  Raina 
Casey,  Amber  Casey,  and 
Greg  Hostetler. 

South  Hutchinson,  Kan.: 
Paul  Caffrey,  Tami  Caffrey, 
and  Laverne  Miller. 

Stahl,  Johnstown,  Pa.:  Adam 
Cotchen,  Stephen  Cotchen, 
and  Lydia  Lehman. 

Upper  Deer  Creek,  Wellman, 
Iowa:  Linford  Hershberger 
and  Bill  and  Pam  Evans. 

Yoder,  Haven,  Kan.:  Abe  and 
Cindy  Beachy. 


'Ihnbrd  The 


new  magazine  by  and  for 
Mennonite  women 


As  Miriam  proclaimed  God's  deliverance  with  timbrel  and 
song,  Mennonite  women  respond  to  God's  saving  presence, 
stepping  forward  in  their  communities  and  in  the  world. 
Here  are  our  stories. 


Individual  subscriptions 
(six  issues)*:  $10  U.S. 
$13  Cdn.,  includes  GST 


Yes,  I  want  to  receive  Tim/?ref 


Send  ItmSrefas  my  gift  to: 


Name 


Name 


Address 


Address 


City  State/Prov.         Zip  City  State/Prov.  Zip 

*For  information  on  group  discounts  and  MW  member  discounts,  call  the  MW  office  at:  (316)  283-5100 

Checks  payable  to  Mennonite  Women  may  be  sent  to:  P.O.  Box  347,  Newton,  KS  671 14 
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BIRTHS 


Albrecht,  Kathy  Brenneman 
and  Lynn,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Jonathan  Taylor  (third  child), 
Oct.  18. 

Beach,  Jeri  McGee  and 
Thomas,  London,  Ohio,  Ethan 
Thomas  (third  child),  Oct.  16. 

Eicher,  Karis  Cooper  and  Joe, 
Sturgis,  Mich.,  Jonathon 
Evan  (third  child),  Sept.  26. 

Gerber,  Grace  Hershberger 
and  Bruce,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Jaret  Charles  (first  child), 
Sept.  30. 

Gingerich,  Kendra  Stutzman 
and  Klint,  Kalona,  Iowa, 
Erika  Elizabeth  (third  child), 
Oct.  22. 

Herschberger,  Marie  Gin- 
gerich and  La  Von,  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  Taylor  Nicole  (second 
child),  Sept.  11. 

Kratz,  Suzanne  M.  Kiblinger 
and  Richard  T.,  Souderton, 
Pa.,  Sarah  Anne  (second 
child),  Oct.  25. 

Lam,  Bette  Weaver  and  Dor- 
won,  Dayton,  Va.,  Elanor  Rose 
(second  child),  Oct.  12. 


Lichtenfels,  Shana  Moser  and 
Curt,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Cara 
Lynne  (second  child),  Oct.  13. 

Miller,  Tina  Yoder  and  Tony, 
Plain  City,  Ohio,  Alyssa  Sue 
(third  child),  Sept.  23. 

Mobley-Oorthuys,  Marj 
Oorthuys  and  Brent  Mobley, 
Stayton,  Ore.,  Hendrik  David 
(first  child),  Sept.  19. 

Olsen,  Maria  and  Dennis, 
Broadway,  Va.,  Katelyn  Grace 
(first  child),  Oct.  23. 

Peirce,  Jeanne  Bontrager  and 
Cameron,  Hutchinson,  Kan., 
Conner  William  (first  child), 
Aug.  27. 

Prell,  Karen  Miller  and  Rick, 
Colon,  Mich.,  Brett  Jacob 
(third  child),  Sept.  23. 

Reimer-Berg,  Jennifer  Reimer 
and  Don  Berg,  Salem,  Ore., 
Andrew  James  (first  child), 
Oct.  22. 

Swartley,  Nichole  Calender 
and  D.  Brian,  Souderton,  Pa., 
Madeline  Brooke  (second 
child),  Oct.  28. 

Wideman,  Darlene  Bauman 
and  Paul,  Elmira,  Ont., 
Zachary  Earl  (first  child),  July 
26. 


PLANNED 


GIVING 


N  L  0  C  K 

your  assets 


Do  you  sometimes  feel  that  all  of  your 
assets  are  locked  in  place,  with  no  key 
to  be  found?  With  careful  planning  you 
can  "unlock"  assets  to  provide  for  your 
needs,  reduce  your  taxes  and  contribute 
to  MCC's  relief  and  development  work, 
all  at  the  same  time. 

Financial  planning  resources  are  available 
to  help  you.  Ask  MCC  or  your 
Mennonite  Foundation  representative 
for  the  keys  to  unlock  your  assets. 


Mennonite  Central  Committee  717  859-3889 
Mennonite  Foundation  800  348-7468 


Wyse,  Chantilly  Santiago  and 
Justin,  Archbold,  Ohio,  Brion- 
nah  Marie  (first  child),  Sept.  14. 


MARRIAGES 

Aeschliman-Stuckey:  Brian 
Aeschliman,  Wauseon,  Ohio 
(Central),  and  Lori  Stuckey, 
Archbold,  Ohio  (Lockport), 
Nov.  1,  by  Allen  Rutter. 

Baker-Weber:  Cheryl  Baker, 
Waterloo,  Ont.  (St.  Jacobs), 
and  Robert  Weber,  Waterloo, 
Ont.  (St.  Jacobs),  Oct.  11,  by 
Harold  Hildebrand  Schlegel. 

Bearinger-Shillington:  Shan- 
non Elizabeth  Bearinger, 
Elmira,  Ont.  (Elmira),  and 
Daniel  James  Shillington, 
Elmira,  Ont.  (Catholic),  Sept. 
13,  by  Ruth  Anne  Laverty. 

Bodick-Martin:  Jennifer  Bod- 
ick,  Phoenixville,  Pa.  (Cath- 
olic), and  Rodney  Martin, 
Barto,  Pa.  (Salford),  Oct.  4,  by 
Anthony  Jaworowski. 

Chittick-Martin:  Brian  Dou- 
glas Chittick,  Hanover,  Ont. 
(United),  and  Tanya  Meredith 
Renee  Martin,  Elmira,  Ont. 
(Elmira),  Aug.  16,  by  Ruth 
Anne  Laverty. 

Cole-Lantz:  Bill  Cole,  Belen, 
N.M.  (Albuquerque),  and 
Maria  Lantz,  Belen,  N.M.  (Al- 
buquerque), Aug.  30,  by 
Michael  Chandler. 

Dyck-Jewitt:  Alan  Charles 
Dyck,  Elmira,  Ont.  (Elmira), 
and  Amanda  Catherine  Je- 
witt,  Elmira,  Ont.  (Elmira), 
July  5,  by  Ruth  Anne  Laverty. 

Erb-Hershberger:  Shelly  Erb, 
Winesburg,  Ohio  (Berlin),  and 
Andrew  Hershberger,  Millers- 
burg.  Ohio  (Longenecker), 
Aug.  9,  by  Glenn  Coblentz. 

Hershberger-Miller:  Alvin  Her- 
shberger, Fresno,  Ohio  (Longe- 
necker), and  Emma  Miller, 
Orrville,  Ohio  (Orrville),  June 
27,  by  Glenn  Coblentz. 


Hershberger-Miller:  Loren 
Hershberger,  Berlin,  Ohio 
(Grace),  and  Jenny  Miller, 
Berlin,  Ohio  (Longenecker), 
Sept.  13,  by  Bob  Miller. 

Hilderhoff-Pontius:  Daniel 
Hilderhoff,  Minerva,  Ohio, 
and  Heather  Pontius,  Al- 
liance, Ohio  (Hartville),  Oct. 
17,  by  Henry  Shrock. 

Hostetler-Miller:  Donna  Hos- 
tetler,  Glenwood  Springs, 
Colo.  (Glenwood),  and  Brian 
Miller,  Silt,  Colo.  (Glenwood), 
Sept.  20,  by  Lauren  R.  Martin. 

Hostetter-Spory:  Clark  Hos- 
tetter,  Ocean  City,  N.J.  (Car- 
penter Park),  and  Jennifer 
Spory,  Hollsopple,  Pa.  (Car- 
penter Park),  Oct.  26,  by 
Richard  Woodcock. 

Kurtz-Sharier:  Charlene 
Kurtz,  Millersburg,  Ohio  (Lon- 
genecker), and  Tom  Sharier, 
Coshocton,  Ohio  (Longeneck- 
er), Aug.  9,  by  Glenn  Coblentz. 

Mast-Swartzentruber:  Myron 
Mast,  Millersburg,  Ohio  (Lon- 
genecker), and  Lisa  Swartzen- 
truber,  Millersburg,  Ohio 
(Moorhead),  Aug.  16,  by 
Glenn  Coblentz. 

Pankratz-Roth:  Matthew 
Pankratz,  Newton,  Kan. 
(Bethel  College),  and  Michelle 
Roth,  Hesston,  Kan.  (Hess- 
ton),  Oct.  25,  by  David  W. 
Mann  and  Darrell  Fast. 

Streicher-Weber:  Juanita 
Streicher,  Millbank,  Ont. 
(Riverdale),  and  Justin  Weber, 
Milverton,  Ont.  (Riverdale), 
Oct.  11,  by  Glenn  Zehr. 


 DEATHS  

Aschliman,  Virginia  I.  Rupp, 

67,  Wauseon,  Ohio.  Born:  Jan. 
28,  1930,  Pettisville,  Ohio,  to 
Lawrence  and  Lucretia  Saud- 
er  Rupp.  Died:  Oct.  16,  1997, 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  of  cancer. 
Survivors — husband:  Ralph 


Prepare  for  a  career 
in  church  ministry.,. 

...in  a  campus  community  that  is  warm  and  caring 
as  well  as  academically  and  spiritually  rigorous 

Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  •  1-800-710-7871 

Harrisonburg,  VA  22802  •  www.emu.edu 
E-mail:  yoderda@emu.edu 
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Aschliman;  children:  Cara 
Lou  Grieser,  Robert,  Daryl, 
Jane  Schwind,  James,  Larry; 
brothers  and  sisters:  Marlin, 
Glenden,  Geneva  Wyse, 
Mable  Ann  Kauffman, 
Janette  Yoder;  18  grandchil- 
dren, one  great-grandchild. 
Funeral:  Oct.  20,  Tedrow 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Ran- 
dall Nafziger  and  Dale  Wyse. 
Burial:  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Balser,  Mamie  Viola  Rowe, 
82,  Waynesboro,  Va.  Born: 
Mar.  29,  1915,  Greenville, 
Va.,  to  James  O.  and  Lillian 
McBride  Conners  Rowe.  Died: 
Oct.  11,  1997,  Fishersville, 
Va.  Survivors — daughter: 
Mary  Belle  Cline;  brothers 
and  sisters:  Marvin  and 
James  E.  Rowe,  Geneva 
Grove,  Catherine  Balser, 
Gladys  Hayes,  Mary  Ellen 
Showalter;  4  grandchildren,  7 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Joseph  A.  Balser 
(husband),  Benny  C.  (son), 
and  Thelma  (daughter).  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  Oct.  14, 
Springdale  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Mark  R.  Wenger 
and  Richard  Showalter. 

Kulp,  Louella  M.  King,  89, 
Archbold,  Ohio.  Born:  June 
21,  1908,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  to 
Samuel  and  Ida  Lantz  King. 
Died:  Oct.  23,  1997,  Archbold, 
Ohio.  Survivors — children: 
Richard,  Virgil,  Lowell,  Vir- 
ginia Dalu,  Marlene  Yoder; 
sister:  Myrtie  Terrill;  14 
grandchildren,  5  great-grand- 
children. Predeceased  by: 
Samuel  Kulp  (husband).  Fu- 
neral: Oct.  27,  West  Clinton 
Mennonite  Church,  by  James 
Roynon  and  Edward  Diener. 
Burial:  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Mast,  Levi  L.,  87,  Hartville, 
Ohio.  Born:  Apr.  1,  1910, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  to  Levi  and 
Anna  Yoder  Mast.  Died:  Oct. 
23,  1997,  Hartville,  Ohio.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Ellen  Byler 
Mast;  children:  Anna  Hersh- 
berger,  Esther  Castello, 
Debra  Yoder,  Amos,  Earl; 
brother  and  sister:  Amos,  Bar- 
bara Lapp;  12  grandchildren, 
8  great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Wayne  Mast  (son). 
Funeral:  Oct.  27,  Hartville 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Dave 
Hall,  Henry  Shrock,  and 
Homer  Zook.  Burial:  King 
Church  Cemetery. 

Micholick,  Sophie  L.  Kantz, 
65,  Davidsville,  Pa.  Born:  July 
27,  1932,  Jazza  Hill,  Pa.,  to 
Anthony  and  Virginia  Nardec- 
chia  Kantz.  Died:  Oct.  25, 
1997,  Windber,  Pa.  Sur- 
vivors— husband:  John  Mi- 
cholick; children:  Rose  Ann 
Fox,  Albert,  Christina  Dull, 
John  A.;  brother  and  sisters: 
Fabio  Kantz,  M.  Alma  Todero, 


YES  program  boasts  76  participants  in  three  training  centers.  Birmingham,  Ala. 
(EMM) — Youth  Evangelism  Service  (YES)  participant  Heather  Yocom  of  Millersville,  Pa., 
worships  with  children  in  Gate  City,  a  federal  housing  project  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Yocum,  along  with  75  other  YES  team  members,  is  in  training  in  one  of  the  three  Eastern 
Mennonite  Missions  YES  discipleship  centers.  Twenty-nine  youth  are  training  for  three 
months  at  the  Baltimore  Discipleship  Center.  They  will  complete  training  on  Dec.  11,  and 
begin  four-  and  eight-month  outreaches  in  January  in  Brazil,  Canada,  Indonesia,  Kenya, 
Macau,  and  the  West  Bank. 

Eighteen  young  adults  are  part  of  four  YES  teams  training  at  the  Birmingham  Disciple- 
ship Center.  They  will  also  complete  training  in  December  and  will  begin  eight-month 
outreaches  in  January  in  Bronx,  N.Y.;  Miami,  Fla.;  Reading,  Pa.;  and  Birmingham. 

Twenty-nine  young  adults  are  part  of  six  teams  training  at  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Disci- 
pleship Center.  They  will  begin  four-  and  eight- month  outreaches  in  January  in  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Mexico  (two  teams),  Nepal,  and  Trinidad. 


Esther  Kantz;  9  grandchil- 
dren. Funeral:  Oct.  28,  Car- 
penter Park  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Marvin  L.  Kauf- 
man and  Steve  Kriss.  Burial: 
St.  Anthony's  Cemetery. 
Ott,  Kurt  Paul,  60,  Ephrata, 
Pa.  Born:  Sept.  23,  1937, 
Grove  City,  Pa.,  to  Frederick 
F.  and  Dora  E.  Loar  Ott.  Died: 
Oct.  23,  1997,  Ephrata,  Pa. 
Survivors — wife:  Brenda  L. 
Hornsby  Ott;  children: 
Yvonne  E.  Peifer,  Kurt  P.  II; 
brothers  and  sisters:  Freder- 
ick F.  Jr.,  David  H.,  Mary  Ott, 
Becky  Franciscus,  Stauna  Ar- 
bella;  5  grandchildren.  Funer- 
al: Oct.  27,  Akron  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Urbane  Peachey. 
Burial:  Cedar  Hill  Cemetery. 


Schmidt,  Gerald  Lee,  68,  Goes- 
sel,  Kan.  Born:  June  23,  1929, 
Newton,  Kan.,  to  Abr.  F.  and 
Agnes  Klassen  Schmidt.  Died: 
Oct.  3, 1997,  Lakewood,  Colo.,  of 
Lou  Gehrig's  disease.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Lola  Voth 
Schmidt;  children:  Greg,  Barry, 
Andrea  Schmidt  Andres;  broth- 
er and  sister:  Clinton,  Edythe 
Leek;  2  grandchildren.  Funeral: 
Oct.  7,  First  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Vernon  K.  Rempel.  Body  do- 
nated to  medical  science. 

Stealv,  Louis  D.,  84,  Goshen, 
Ind.  Born:  May  4,  1913, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  to  Rufus  and 
Martha  Culp  Stealy.  Died: 
Sept.  2,  1997,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
Survivors — wife:  Wilma  Imhoff 
Stealy;  daughters:  Lorraine 


Birkey,  Judith  Stuckey;  sister: 
Ruth  Boyer;  5  grandchildren,  2 
great-grandchildren.  Funeral 
and  burial:  Sept.  6,  Prairie 
Street  Mennonite  Church,  bv 
Daniel  Z.  Miller,  Russell  Kra- 
bill,  and  Dorsa  J.  Mishler. 
Yoder,  Marv  Miller,  82,  Middle- 
bury,  Ind.  Born:  Oct.  29,  1914, 
Haven,  Kan.,  to  Crist  and  Lydi- 
an  Bontrager  Miller.  Died:  Sept. 
30,  1997,  Goshen,  Ind.  Sur- 
vivors— husband:  Levi  Yoder; 
children:  LaVerda  Miller,  LuEt- 
ta  Culp,  Ron;  sisters:  Ida  Stutz- 
man,  Anna  Miller;  7  grandchil- 
dren, 2  great-grandchildren. 
Funeral:  Oct.  2,  First  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Linford  Martin 
and  Jeff  Kauffman.  Burial: 
Grace  Lawn  Cemetery. 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


Lord,  teach  us  to  pray 


Ann  Weber 
Becker  is  one  of 
the  Gospel  Her- 
ald editorial 
consultants 
who  are  writing 
editorials 
during  the  last 
months  before 
the  Gospel 
Herald  is 
merged  with 
The  Mennonite. 


Jesus  is  praying  in  a  certain  place  when  one 
of  the  disciples  says  to  him,  "Lord,  teach  us  to 
pray"  (Luke  11:1).  With  patient  respect,  Jesus 
accepts  the  query,  honours  the  impulse  for 
growth  behind  it,  and  proceeds  to  teach  the 
disciples  the  Lord's  Prayer  that  we  so  often 
pray  and  that  we  teach  our  children. 

Today  followers  of  Jesus  may  also  ask,  "Lord, 
teach  us  to  pray."  Many  in  the  Mennonite  Con- 
ference of  Eastern  Canada  (MCEC)  made  that 
request  at  our  conference  gathering  recently. 
We  are  entering  a  year  in  which  we  will  pray 
more  intentionally  for  each  other  as  congre- 
gations and  for  our  conference. 

MCEC  is  relatively  young,  formed  almost  10 
years  ago  when  three  conferences  joined.  Due  to 
this  history  and  our  denomination's  journey 
towards  integration,  we  are  sometimes  asked, 
"What  did  you  learn?" 

The  next  time  I  am  asked  that  question,  not- 
ing our  desire  for  this  year  of  prayer  may  well 
be  part  of  my  reply.  Here  is  the  story. 

One  year  ago  we  aimed  to  chart  a  vision  for 
MCEC.  Delegates  were  presented  with  the 
fruits  of  a  process  begun  in  1994  that  was 
undertaken  to  clarify  our  priorities.  We  hoped 
to  figure  out  what  parts  of  our  program  were 
essential  and  what  could  be  put  to  rest. 

We  were  presented  with  three  possible  direc- 
tions. The  proposals  were  not  hastily  thrown  to- 
gether; they  had  evolved  from  careful 
discernment.  We  struggled  there  to  hear  God's 
voice  for  this  particular  body  of  Christ. 

That  day,  all  three  scenarios  were  turned 
down.  While  no  one  knows  exactly  why,  some 
would  say  that  we  had  tried  to  tinker  at  the 
edges  when  what  was  really  needed  was  an 
examination  of  the  heart. 

In  the  months  that  followed.  The  Vision: 
Healing  and  Hope  statement  influenced  many. 
Some  made  note  of  the  first  priority  for  the 
living  out  of  the  vision  statement:  "to  enrich  our 
prayer,  worship,  and  study  of  Scriptures,"  and 
reflected  how  this  might  take  shape. 

A  group  articulated  a  vision  for  our  Mission 
and  Service  Commission.  Of  the  goals  they 
identified,  the  first  concerned  prayer. 


When  conference  staff  gathered  on  retreat, 
they  too  recognized  the  need  for  a  prayerful 
undergirding  of  our  vision  process.  Our  confer- 
ence executive  heard  that  far  away  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, congregations  in  Franconia  Conference 
were  encouraged  to  pray  for  each  other  week  by 
week,  with  each  congregation  having  its  turn  in 
the  course  of  the  year. 

By  the  time  we  gathered  again  in  early  April, 
a  new  document  was  presented.  This  time  the 
recommendations  were  handily  passed.  Near 
the  top  of  the  list  was  a  special  year  of  prayer 
beginning  in  the  fall. 

And  here  we  are.  We  have  only  begun.  We 
do  not  yet  know  what  fruits  will  be  borne.  Like 
Paul  and  Apollos,  we  may  plant  and  water,  but 
God  gives  the  growth.  The  next  time  I  am 
asked,  "What  did  you  learn  'up  there'  in 
MCEC?"  I  could  note  that  I  have  been  re- 
minded once  again  of  the  need  to  hold  together 
many  faces  of  a  lived  faith:  worship,  struc- 
tures, prayer,  programs,  and  fellowship.  This 
may  be  especially  difficult  during  times  of 
transition,  but  this  is  when  it  is  also  especially 
necessary. 

I  could  observe  that  intercessory  prayer  is 
important  for  myself,  as  well  as  those  for 
whom  I  intercede.  When  I  pray  for  leaders  as 
they  gather  for  our  General  Board,  or  Inte- 
gration Committee,  or  other  meetings,  I 
share  in  their  work  by  upholding  it  before 
God.  When  touched  by  the  story  of  a  congre- 
gation far  away,  my  prayer  will  knit  a  bond 
between  us. 

I  could  also  reflect  that  continuing  to  learn  to 
pray  is  not  a  cause  for  shame — at  least  if  we  are 
guided  by  Jesus'  response  to  the  disciple 
wanting  to  learn  to  pray.  After  teaching  the 
disciples  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Jesus'  invitation  to 
ask,  seek,  and  knock  in  Luke  11:9  seems  to 
imply  that  questions,  yearnings,  and  barriers 
are  to  be  expected  on  our  journeys. 

If  we  have  all  the  answers,  there  is  no  reason 
to  ask.  If  we  possess  all  we  need,  there  is 
nothing  to  seek.  And  if  we  approach  only  open 
doors,  there  is  no  need  to  knock. — Ann  Weber 
Becker 
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Many  Christians  have  been  part  of  the  not-so-good 
stories  of  evangelism — like  sharing  their  faith  and 
then  being  rejected  or  being  forced  to  offer  the  gospel 
in  a  way  that  wasn't  com  fortable.  In  Acts  17,  the 
apostle  Paul  shows  us  a  model  of  sharing  the  gospel 
that  meets  people  not  at  the  evaluation  of  their 
orthodoxy  but  at  the  point  of  their  searching. 
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Beyond  crusades  and  altar  calls: 

The  gospel  requires  both 
urgency  and  patience 

Sharing  the  gospel  is  nothing  less  than 
the  sharing  of  our  very  selves.  Even  the 
urgent  gospel  requires  patience  and 
attention  to  the  building  of  relationships. 


The  word  "evangelism"  evokes  varied 
reactions  among  Christians.  For  some, 
hearing  the  word  makes  their  skin 
tighten  and  crawl  with  discomfort  or  brings 
memories  of  bad  experiences.  Others  feel 
comforted,  excited,  or  thankful  at  the  thought 
of  sharing  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

Through  the  years  I  have  taken  evangelism 
down  from  the  shelf,  put  it  back,  taken  it  down, 
and  then  put  it  back  again.  At  times  I  have 
read  the  label  and  hoped  to  find  the  word  "op- 
tional." Because  my  own  experiences  of  evan- 
gelism have  been  decidedly  mixed,  it  is  not  an 
easy  topic  for  me  to  talk  or  write  about,  let 
alone  do.  Yet,  for  a  committed  Christian,  evan- 
gelism is  not  optional.  I  am  compelled,  out  of 
obedience  to  the  explicit  command  of  my  Lord, 
to  find  some  way  to  do  this  "gospeling  thing" 
that  has  integrity  and  humanizes  me  and 
others.  Sharing  the  gospel  means  sharing  our 
very  selves  with  others;  as  such,  it  requires 
both  the  urgency  of  an  important  message  and 
the  patience  of  a  growing  relationship. 

The  diverse  ways  that  people  respond  to  the 
idea  of  evangelism  are  directly  connected  to 
their  experiences.  What  images  from  your  back- 
ground come  to  mind  when  you  think  of  evan- 


by 

David 
Stevens 


gelism?  A  Billy  Graham  crusade  in  an  enor- 
mous stadium  with  thousands  of  people 
streaming  down  the  aisles?  Tony  Campolo 
sending  out  a  challenge  to  thousands  of  youth 
at  Philadelphia  or  Wichita?  Clown  ministers 
performing  at  the  mall?  Sitting  around  the 
campfire,  then  taking  your  friend's  hand  as  the 
two  of  you  go  forward  to  give  your  lives  to 
Christ?  Witnessing  your  teenage  daughter's 
baptism  and  sobbing  tears  of  joy?  A  Jehovah's 
Witness  magazine  stuck  in  the  handle  of  your 
front  door?  Summer  Bible  school?  Inviting 
neighbors  to  come  with  you  to  worship  and 
Sunday  school  and  join  you  for  lunch?  Cleaning 
out  a  flooded  home  with  Mennonite  Disaster 
Service?  Sitting  in  a  folding  chair  under  a  big 
tent,  staring  at  the  straw  on  the  floor,  agonizing 
over  the  altar  call,  and  wondering,  "How  many 
verses  are  there  to  'Just  As  I  Am'?" 

Many  Christians  have 
been  part  of  some  not-so-good 
stories — like  sharing  their 
faith  and  being  rejected,  or 
receiving  difficult  theological 
questions  they  couldn't  an- 
swer, or  being  forced  to  offer 
the  gospel  in  a  way  that 
wasn't  comfortable.  Some 
people  have  even  been  told 
they're  going  to  hell  if  they 
don't  believe  exactly  like 
someone  else. 

On  the  other  hand,  many 
Christians  have  been  part  of 
good  stories  of  evangelism — 
like  showing  a  forgiving  atti- 
tude toward  someone  and 
then  hearing  that  person 
say,  "You're  a  Christian, 
aren't  you?"  Many  people 
regularly  sit  around  with 
family  members  or  friends 
and  share  how  God  is 
working  in  their  lives,  grate- 
fully soaking  in  the  spiritual 
strength. 

What  is  it  about  evangelism 
that  brings  out  the  best  and 
the  worst  in  Christians,  from 
the  sincere,  nurturing,  and 
life-giving  to  the  crass,  mani- 
pulative, and  degrading? 

The  word  evangelism  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  word 
euaggelion,  which  means 
"good  news."  Therefore, 


I  must  find 
out  how  to 
do  this  'gos- 
peling  thing9 
in  a  way  that 
has  integ- 
rity and 
humanizes 
me  and 
others. 


anything  called  evangelism  ought  to  reflect 
those  two  basic  parts:  it  is  news,  and  it  is  good. 
The  particular  good  news  of  the  New 
Testament  is  none  other  than  the  good  news  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

The  gospel  is  not  suggested,  proposed,  ex- 
plained, commanded,  made  available  for  con- 
sideration, or  argued.  It  is  announced.  The 
gospel  is  whether  anyone  hears  it  or  not, 
whether  anyone  believes  it  or  not.  The  idea  of 
the  gospel  as  "announced  news"  means  that  it 
has  an  existence  independent  of  anyone's  eval- 
uation, consent,  or  dissent.  The  good  news 
simply  is;  it  is  a  conclusion  and  not  a  hypothe- 
sis, a  verdict  and  not  a  plea. 

"[The  tone  of  the  communication  of  this  good 
news]  is  not  scolding  or  reprimand  or  demand," 
writes  Walter  Brueggemann  in  Biblical  Per- 
spectives on  Evangelism.  "It  is  invitation.  It  is 
permission.  It  is  celebration  .  .  .  [We  are  joyful 
couriers]  of  this  unfinished  [kingdom]  counter- 
drama,  in  which  all  may  participate." 

To  know  what  good  "gospeling"  is  like,  we 
must  observe  an  actual  gospeling  conversation,  - 
the  good  news  caught  in  the  very  act  of  proc- 
lamation. Acts  17  contains  such  a  story. 

Paul  is  waiting  around  in  Athens  for  Silas 
and  Timothy,  who  are  en  route  to  the 
Greek  city.  Athens  was  a  government  and 
arts  and  university  town — highly  intellectual, 
avant-garde,  and  postmodern.  The  gospel  had 
made  some  headway  in  the  isolated  mountain 
hamlets  of  Asia  Minor,  but  could  the  gospel 
hold  its  own  in  the  sophisticated,  cosmopolitan 
melting  pot  of  Athens? 

Paul  is  browsing  around  the  city  and  taking 
in  its  beauty  and  bustle  while  waiting  for  his 
companions.  The  Scripture  says  that  Paul  is 
deeply  distressed  to  see  that  the  city  is  full  of 
idols.  As  Paul  hangs  around  the  marketplace, 
he  decides  he  might  as  well  "talk  some  gospel." 
We  can  imagine  Paul  interacting  with  shop- 
pers, shopkeepers,  and  the  intelligentsia  of  this 
cutting-edge  environment.  In  fact,  he  gets  into 
a  debate  with  some  Epicurean  and  Stoic  philos- 
ophers. A  few  of  them  are  intrigued  with  the 
gospel — not  so  much  with  its  claim  to  truth  as 
with  its  novelty. 

Amazingly,  Paul  does  not  call  these  philoso- 
phers what  they  obviously  are — idolaters.  To 
the  contrary,  Paul  tells  them,  "Athenians,  I  see 
how  extremely  religious  you  are  in  every  way." 
This  surprise  response  from  Paul  must  be 
rooted  in  his  belief  that  the  Athenians'  intuitive 
hunger  to  make  sense  of  life  is  a  glowing  ember 
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that  can  be  fanned  into  faith.  We  too  can 
meet  people,  not  at  the  evaluation  of  their 
orthodoxy,  but  at  the  point  of  their 
searching. 

Paul  speaks  to  their  searching  on  the 
basis  of  a  personal  experience  and  a  famil- 
iar landmark:  "As  I  went  through  the  city 
and  looked  carefully  at  the  objects  of  your 
worship,  I  found  among  them  an  altar 
with  the  inscription,  'To  an  unknown  god.' 
What  therefore  you  worship  as  unknown, 
this  I  proclaim  to  you"  (Acts  17:23). 

Paul  then  moves  further — but  once 
again,  his  words  are  thoroughly 
geared  to  where  these  people  are. 
He  can't  begin  talking  to  Gentiles  about  a 
Jewish  Messiah.  Instead,  he  speaks  to  his 
listeners  about  our  humanity  and  being 
the  common  creation  of  a  common  Cre- 
ator. To  illustrate  that,  Paul  cites  Epi- 
menides  and  Aratus,  two  non-Christian, 
non-Jewish  poets  from  the  wider  culture 
with  that  his  hearers  would  have  been 
thoroughly  familiar.  He  intentionally 
draws  on  popular  people,  literature,  and 
ideas.  That  would  be  like  beginning  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  gospel  with  quotes  from 
Emily  Dickinson  and  Robert  Frost. 

Only  at  this  point  does  Paul  introduce 
the  more  specifically  Christian  revelation  of  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  from  the  dead.  Paul  says 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  the  primary  assur- 
ance of  life  from  our  common  Creator.  In  that 
scandalous  specificity  of  the  Christ  event,  Paul 
clearly  risks  the  rejection  of  his  listeners.  Luke 
tells  us,  "When  they  heard  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  some  scoffed;  but  others  said,  'We 
will  hear  you  again  about  this' .  .  .  [and]  some 
of  them  joined  [Paul]  and  became  believers" 
(Acts  17:32-34). 

Paul's  dialogue  with  the  Athenians  is  a 
highly  contextualized  message — listener- 
friendly  and,  at  points,  explicitly  listener-com- 
plimentary. He  took  great  pains  to  express  the 
gospel  on  his  listeners'  terms. 

Those  listening  to  Paul  respond  in  various 
ways:  acceptance,  rejection,  and  inconclu- 
siveness.  Those  who  say,  "We  will  hear 
you  further  about  this,"  must  be  given  time  and 
friendship.  Even  the  urgent  gospel  requires 
patience. 

Paul  writes  in  1  Thessalonians,  "Our  appeal 
does  not  spring  from  deceit  or  impure  motives 
or  trickery  .  .  .  we  never  came  with  words  of 


These  suggestions  for  evan- 
gelism were  compiled  by 
David  Stevens  from  conver- 
sations he  had  with  mem- 
bers of  Blooming  Glen  Men- 
nonite  Church. 

When  sharing 
your  faith,  do: 

•  be  willing  to  listen  to  the 
other  person's  story. 

•  sincerely  care  for  the 
other  person.  Evangelism  is 
communication,  but  it  is  not 
a  disembodied  message. 
Look  at  that  person  as  a 
valued  individual  created  in 
the  image  of  God,  not  a 
blank  slate. 

•  be  natural  and  be  your- 
self. We  do  not  have  to  in- 
vent "evangelizing  selves" 
who  are  more  appealing  or 
dynamic  than  our  usual 
selves.  Success  is  God's  busi- 
ness. We  need  only  obey. 

•  be  sensitive  to  how  it 
sounds  when  you  talk  to 
someone  about  your  faith. 
Honor  where  they  are  spir- 


itually when  you  approach 
them. 

•  be  open  to  questions  and 
others'  opinions. 

•  be  flexible.  The  burden  of 
contextualization  is  on  the 
proclaimer.  Remember  that 
God  is  in  charge  of  the 
timing  of  when  people  come 
to  faith. 

When  sharing 
your  faith,  don't: 

•  be  negative,  judgmental, 
condescending,  or  confron- 
tational. "Be  as  wise  as  ser- 
pents and  innocent  as  doves." 

•  become  impatient,  dis- 
couraged. 

•  become  neglectful;  water 
the  seed  but  don't  give  too 
much  water  at  a  time. 

•  worry  about  success. 

•  relegate  evangelism  to 
others. 

•  tell  people  they  are  going 
to  hell. 

•  act  like  you  have  all  the 
answers  to  another  person's 
journey.  You  don't! 


flattery  or  with  a  pretext  for  greed.  .  .  .  We  were 
gentle  among  you,  like  a  nurse  tenderly  caring 
for  her  own  children.  So  deeply  do  we  care  for 
you  that  we  are  determined  to  share  with  you 
not  only  the  gospel  of  God  but  also  our  own 
selves,  because  you  have  become  very  dear  to 
us"  (1  Thess.  2:3-8). 

In  sharing  our  faith,  Paul  suggests,  the 
medium  is  the  message.  The  message  of  whole- 
ness in  Jesus  Christ  is  not  a  disembodied  word; 
it  seeks  relationship.  The  gospel  is  as  incar- 
nated as  the  Christ  we  proclaim.  Sharing  the 
gospel  is  nothing  less  than  the  sharing  of  our 
very  selves.  We  must  treat  others  like  subjects 
and  not  objects  of  our  evangelizing  efforts. 

As  Paul  shows  us,  often  it  is  necessary  to 
take  the  time  to  build  relationships  that  hu- 
manize and  dignify  both  the  announcer  and  the 
receiver  of  the  good  news.  As  long  as  "gos- 
peling"  is  relational — as  long  as  it  means 
"sharing  our  own  selves" — we  must  learn  to 
balance  the  urgency  of  evangelism  with  the 
patience  of  the  gospel. 

David  Stevens  is  associate  pastor  of  Bloom  ing 
Glen  Mennonite  (Pa.)  Church.  He  is  married  to 
Carole  and  has  two  children,  Laura  and  Katie. 
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'Prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
make  his  paths  straight. 
Every  valley  shall  be  filled,  and 
every  mountain  and  hill  shall 
be  made  low .  .  .  and  all  flesh 
shall  see  the  salvation  of 
God.  —Luke  3:4-6 
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Martin  Shupack  asserts  that  the 
federal  government,  while 
sometimes  a  "violent  rebel," 
can  be  an  instrument  for  good  when 
used  for  such  causes  as  welfare  for  the 
poor,  Medicare,  Social  Security,  and 
other  social  programs  designed  to  help 
those  in  need  ( Violent  Rebel  or  Val- 
uable Servant,  Nov.  11). 

What  Shupack  does  not  seem  to 
realize  is  that  all  government  programs 
are  the  products  of  violence,  regardless 
of  who  benefits  from  them.  Taxes  can 
be  collected  only  if  the  government 
backs  up  its  taxation  policies  with  vio- 
lence and  threats  thereof.  The  question, 
then,  is  this:  are  Mennonites  absolutely 
for  peace  and  against  the  initiation  of 
force?  Or  is  the  taking  of  money  by 
means  of  violent  coercion  acceptable 
when  the  money  will  be  spent  on  causes 
they  regard  as  worthwhile?  If  the  Men- 
nonite Church  is  to  be  consistent  in  its 
opposition  to  the  use  of  force,  it  must  be 
opposed  to  it  in  all  forms — including  the 
form  of  taxation. 
Jacob  Huebert 
Grove  City,  Pa. 

TT  t  was  through  tears  and  with  great 
I  sadness  that  I  read  about  the  de- 
J-  cision  to  remove  Germantown 
Mennonite  Church  from  the  Franconia 
Conference  (Franconia  Delegates 
Vote  to  Remove  Germantown 
Church  from  Conference,  Oct.  21). 

Very  likely  in  each  of  our  individual 
church  histories,  there  have  been 
issues  accepted  or  tolerated  by  congre- 
gations that  varied  from  a  stated  belief 
or  policy  of  the  larger  Mennonite 
Church.  Women  not  covering  their 
heads  in  worship,  members  embracing 
worldly  ways  in  dress  and  activities, 
women  holding  leadership  positions  in 
the  church,  and  persons  who  were 
divorced  and  remarried  becoming 
members  are  a  few  of  these.  Let  us  ac- 
knowledge that  there  has  been  allow- 
ance made  for  individual  congrega- 
tional discernment  in  the  past. 

Do  we  really  want  this  issue  to  be- 
come the  definitive  litmus  test  for  con- 
gregational faithfulness?  Questions 
about  committed  homosexual  relation- 
ships should  be  asked  and  discussions 
should  occur,  but  is  this  a  core  faith 
issue  to  the  point  that  congregations 
should  be  excluded  or  included  based  on 
their  answers? 

Evonne  Swartzendruber 

Indianapolis,  bid. 


Why  Be  Mennonite?  ("The  Last 
Word,"  Nov.  11):  About  six 
years  ago,  my  wife  and  I  put 
our  names  on  a  Mennonite  member- 
ship list.  Some  of  the  reasons  we  have 
identified  ourselves  with  a  group  called 
the  Mennonites  are  contained  in  the 
writings  of  Menno  Simons.  He  wished 
for  "all  men  the  right  and  true  new 
birth,  which  is  from  God  above,  the 
father  of  all  lights,  through  the  merits 
of  our  dear  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  ac- 
cording to  Irvin  B.  Horst,  who  trans- 
lated some  of  Simons'  writings. 

Menno  Simons  was  not  seeking  to 
build  a  "Mennonite"  church  as  such, 
but  the  true  church  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  fact  that  this  branch  of  Christen- 
dom bears  his  name  should  motivate 
us  to  seek  the  same  focus  he  had. 
Wayne  Lawton 
Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

Record-breaking  $50,500  Quilt 
Bid  Linked  to  Alleged  Pyra- 
mid Scheme  (Oct.  7):  I  was 
disappointed  that  the  editor  chose  to 
withhold  supportive  information  about 
Greater  Ministries  found  in  several 
Virginia  newspapers  to  which  I  re- 
ferred her.  In  fact,  the  editor  seemed 
bent  on  disparaging  journalism  by 
quoting  the  mere  opinion  of  someone 
who  evidently  knows  little  about 
Greater  Ministries. 

Since  relief  sales  of  this  kind  are 
completely  public,  an  obsessive  focus 
on  the  identity  and  background  of  the 
buyer  seems  entirely  out  of  place.  I  be- 
lieve that  certain  Mennonites  and 
Mennonite  periodicals  have  been  too 
quick  to  criticize  and  condemn  Greater 
Ministries  for  its  ministries  without 
verifying  the  facts. 
Henry  E.  Showalter 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 

As  the  Mennonite  Church  seeks  to 
build  an  identity  that  will  carry 
us  into  the  21st  century,  I  have 
several  observations: 

Trying  to  build  an  identity  around 
our  sexual  hormones  is  a  vulnerable 
place  to  begin  in  any  age  of  enlighten- 
ment. Let's  focus  our  speaking  and 
writing  on  those  who  do  not  know 
Christ  in  heart,  soul,  and  life. 

Playing  the  new  Mennonite  game  of 
pain  and  blame  only  exacerbates  the 
dilemma  of  our  frailty.  Let's  try  the  old 
proven  game  of  forgiveness  and  Gelas- 
senheit.  Let  us  release  and  encourage 
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our  leaders  to  lead  us  to  the  basics  of 
our  faith:  knowing  Jesus  Christ  in 
faith,  discipleship,  and  worship.  Let  us 
empower  the  church  with  daily  prayer 
so  that  the  Holy  Spirit  will  touch  our 
leaders,  pastors,  and  lay  people  to  lead 
us  into  the  Bible. 

The  church  has  given  us  a  wise  and 
basic  document  to  help  identify  us  as  a 
people  in  the  21st  century.  The  Con- 
fession of  Faith  in  a  Mennonite  Per- 
spective will  serve  us  well  as  we  build 
our  identity  as  faithful  disciples  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

E.  Joe  Richards 

Goshen,  Inol. 

We're  Losing  More  Than  120 
Members  (Nov.  4):  I  appreciated 
this  editorial  on  our  losses  of 
history,  trust,  innocence,  and  relationship 
with  regard  to  Germantown's  expulsion 
from  the  Franconia  Conference. 

I  was  dismayed  at  this  conference 
action.  Regardless  of  what  we  think  of 
the  issue  of  homosexuality,  Paul's  plea 
over  the  divisive  issues  in  the  Corin- 
thian church  remains:  "The  eye  cannot 
say  to  the  hand,  'I  have  no  need  of  you,' 
nor  again  the  head  to  the  feet,  'I  have  no 
need  of  you.'  On  the  contrary,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  body  that  seem  to  be  weaker 
are  indispensable.  .  .  .  that  there  may  be 
no  dissension  within  the  body,  but  the 
members  may  have  the  same  care  for 
one  another.  If  one  member  suffers,  all 
suffer  together  with  it"  (1  Cor.  12:21-26). 
Patty  Friesen 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

I don't  understand  the  explanation 
given  by  Franconia  Conference 
leaders  for  their  decision  to  have  a 
mail-in  vote  on  kicking  Germantown 
out:  "to  help  the  conference  move  past 
this  issue."  What  does  it  mean  to 
"move  past"  an  issue,  and  how  does 
this  action  help?  I  fully  agree  that  it 
would  make  sense  to  try  to  spend  less 
conference  meeting  time  on  one  issue, 
but  aren't  there  ways  to  work  at  that 
without  excluding  congregations?  (The 
Germantown  delegates  were  not  the 
ones  insisting  on  discussing  this  at 
every  conference  meeting!) 

Surely  this  would  have  been  an  appro- 
priate time  to  put  in  practice  the  "Agree- 
ing and  Disagreeing  in  Love"  statement. 
This  statement  says,  "Suspend  judgments 
. . .  discard  threats  . . .  Evaluate  options 
by  how  they  meet  the  needs  and  satisfy 
the  interests  of  all  sides  (not  one  side's 


values).  Collaborate  in  working  out  a  joint 
solution."  At  Purdue  87,  we  committed 
ourselves  to  "mutually  bear  the  burden  of 
remaining  in  loving  dialogue  with  each 
other  in  the  body  of  Christ."  This  action 
certainly  seems  to  help  Franconia  Con- 
ference "move  past"  that  commitment! 

Rich  H.  Meyer 

Millersburg,  Ind. 

The  event  of  Franconia  Confer- 
ence's expelling  Germantown  out 
of  membership  marks  an  all-time 
low  in  recent  Mennonite  history.  The 
unprecedented  "vote"  method  seems 
particularly  shameful. 

Our  denominational  policy  regarding 
homosexuality  doesn't  seem  to  be  serv- 
ing God,  the  church,  or  the  cause  of 
Christ  in  the  world.  Who  is  it  we  are  to 
judge?  Who  is  it  Jesus  taught  us  to  love 
and  welcome  with  table  fellowship?  Who 
is  it  we  are  to  exclude?  Which  Christians 
are  we  to  keep  out  of  the  body  of  Christ? 

As  a  last  resort  in  uncertain  waters, 
might  there  be  wisdom  in  applying 
Jesus'  parable  of  the  tares  in  Matt. 
13:24-30  and  wait  patiently — lest  by 
wrenching  out  what  we  perceive  as 
undesirable  weeds,  we  mistakenly  up- 
root God's  crop?  We  have  a  human 
liability  of  being  unable  to  judge  "the 
heart"  and  a  bad  record  of  trying  to  do  so. 
Ralph  hind 
Portland,  Ore. 

The  action  taken  by  Franconia 
delegates  is  a  cleansing  spring 
rain  rather  than  a  "winter  of  loss," 
as  Valerie  Weaver  said  in  her  editorial 
of  Nov.  4  (We're  Losing  More  Than 
120  Members).  There's  no  telling  how 
many  members  have  left  our  churches 
due  to  our  lack  of  conviction  on  how  to 
handle  discipline.  It's  nice  we  have  a 
number  to  work  with  this  time. 

It  is  troubling  that  Valerie  did  not 
choose  a  passage  from  the  Bible  to  head 


Pontius'  Puddle 


off  the  work.  Perhaps  no  references  could 
be  found  to  support  her  position.  The 
conference  would  be  doing  th  e  German - 
town  members  no  favors  by  misleading 
them  into  thinking  that  their  actions 
were  acceptable  to  God  when  the  Bible 
clearly  states  otherwise.  So  the  action  is 
being  taken  out  of  love,  not  rejection. 

It  is  refreshing  to  see  our  member- 
ship finally  dealing  with  some  of  the 
sinful  issues  in  our  midst.  May  we  all 
find  courage  to  deal  even  more  swiftly 
in  the  future  with  any  of  these  issues 
when  they  arise. 

Marlin  and  Rose  Zook 

Dalton,  Ohio 

I suppose  it's  progress,  in  a  way.  In- 
stead of  our  gay  and  lesbian 
brothers  and  sisters  standing  alone 
in  their  rejection  by  the  church,  they 
are  now,  in  a  few  cases,  standing  in  the 
company  of  their  congregation  facing 
rejection  as  a  group.  There  must  be 
some  small  comfort  in  numbers. 

Awhile  back  there  was  an  article  in 
Gospel  Herald  which  contained  a 
thought  which  stuck  with  me.  We 
shouldn't  be  too  concerned  about 
guarding  or  protecting  the  truth,  the 
author  suggested.  The  truth  is  eternal 
and  will  triumph.  What  we  do  need  to 
be  concerned  with — and  what  is  much 
more  difficult  and  demanding  and 
messy — is  knowing  how  to  really  love. 
When  it  comes  to  expelling  congrega- 
tions because  they  choose  to  stand  with 
their  members  in  all  their  diversity,  I 
think  we're  choosing  to  take  hard  mea- 
sures to  protect  the  truth  as  we  under- 
stand it.  I  am  greatly  disheartened  by 
the  Franconia  Conference  vote.  Pro- 
gress in  this  context  doesn't  feel  like 
progress  at  all. 

Betsy  Headrick  McCrae 
Hanoi,  Vietnam 

(continued  on  page  6) 
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READERS  SAY 


(continued  from  page  5) 

Our  denominational  periodical 
has  a  great  responsibility  to 
interpret  and  promote  denom- 
inational decisions  and  policies.  When 
our  papers  inappropriately  title  articles 
"'Franconia  Delegates  Consider  Re- 
moving Germantown"  (Sept.  30),  they 
are  adding  fuel  to  already  heated  emo- 
tions. The  Nov.  4  editorial  also  suggests 
that  the  editor's  agenda,  more  than  the 
denomination's  agenda,  is  determining 
some  of  those  word  choices  ( We  're 
Losing  More  Than  120  Members). 

My  congregation  welcomes  into 
active  participation  people  who  are  in 
various  stages  of  their  spiritual  and 
social  pilgrimage,  people  of  diverse 
backgrounds,  and  people  with  varied 
sexual  orientation  and  preferences. 
Nevertheless,  our  acceptance  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith  in  a  Mennonite 
Perspective  would  preclude  member- 
ship for  persons  continuing  in  sexual 


relationships  with  a  person  (hetero- 
sexual or  homosexual)  other  than  their 
spouse  within  a  heterosexual  mar- 
riage. We  do  welcome  people  with  a 
homosexual  orientation,  but  on  the 
same  terms  as  all  other  people. 

Ivan  R.  Linger 

Cambridge,  Ont. 

I have  but  one  word  for  the  editorial 
of  Nov.  4  ( We're  Losing  More 
Than  120  Members)— AMEN! 

Bernita  Boyts 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Recently,  a  judge  overruled  a  jury's 
earlier  second  degree  murder  con- 
viction of  a  young  girl  for  the 
death  of  an  eight-month-old  child  left  in 
her  care.  The  cause  of  death  did  not 
seem  clear,  and  jury's  conviction  could 
have  given  her  a  life  prison  sentence. 
The  judge  rose  up  to  prevent  what  may 
have  been  a  great  injustice. 

In  the  church,  there  are  somewhat 


similar  tragedies  when  people  with 
power  choose  to  expel  other  individuals 
who,  for  some  reason,  seem  unworthy. 
Recently,  we  have  seen  a  whole  congre- 
gation expelled  from  a  Mennonite  con- 
ference because  of  personal  judgments. 
People  who  are  hurting  need  to  feel  the 
overwhelming  spirit  of  love  and  caring 
from  the  church.  We  affiliate  with  a 
church  to  worship  God,  and  God's 
Spirit  reaches  out  to  others.  How  else 
can  a  church  help  others  find  Christ? 

San  ford  E.  Miller 

Hess  ton,  Kan. 

The  recent  animated  discussion  in 
this  section  concerning  the  action 
of  Franconia  Conference  toward 
the  Germantown  congregation  has 
been  mostly  critical.  This  is  an  effort  to 
project  a  supportive  view. 

The  church  at  Corinth  had  a  serious 
problem  with  carnality.  The  evidence  of 
their  problem  was  manifold.  Not  the 
least  of  these  was  their  indifference  to 
open  sin  in  the  church.  Do  we  not  all 
believe  that  the  love  of  Christ  is  ex- 
pressed from  the  context  of  his  truth  and 
holiness?  When  this  is  not  kept  in  per- 
spective, we  are  in  danger  of  making  love 
a  theology  of  license.  To  reach  out  and 
touch,  to  struggle  with  those  who  have 
struggles,  is  needful.  True  love  is  char- 
acterized by  commitment  to  truth,  an 
unwillingness  to  compromise  on  subjects 
on  which  the  Word  speaks  clearly. 
David  L.  Miller 
Partridge,  Kan. 

T  was  dismayed  when  I  received  the 
I  Gospel  Herald  today.  There  was  no 
JL  suggestion  of  understanding,  sympa- 
thy, or  support  for  the  82  percent  of  the 
delegates  of  Franconia  Mennonite  Con- 
ference who  voted  with  me,  as  the  clear 
majority,  in  the  Germantown  issue.  No 
one  seemed  to  feel  or  care  about  the 
years  of  agonizing  that  were  part  of  this 
decision.  Finally  conference  leadership 
resorted  to  a  mailed  ballot  vote,  with 
names  attached,  to  give  everyone  the 
chance  to  vote  their  conscience.  My  own 
ballot  expressed  my  own  regrets  that 
this  vote  was  necessary. 

I  believe  that  the  extreme  of  unkind- 
ness  would  be  to  accept  the  sinful 
practice,  to  be  known  over  the  country 
for  this  acceptance,  and  then  to  have 
God  say  on  the  great  judgment  day, 
"Depart  from  me." 

Warren  M.  Wenger 

Perkasie,  Pa. 


Parturition 

You  swam  into  being,  little  Fish, 
Exchanged  amniosis  for  air 
For  three  weeks  you  quaked 
With  readiness  to  emerge 
Then  quivered  and  came 
Through  the  passage 

Such  a  difficult  journey — 
Your  cheeks  puffed  out 
And  your  mobile  little  chin 
Tucked  up  in  a  frown. 

Did  you  dream  there  of  wings  and  of  breezes, 
There,  in  your  dark  watery  cocoon? 
Did  you  dream  the  dreams  of  the  apricot 
Slowly  rounding,  ripening,  on  the  branch? 
Did  you  long  for  the  brilliant  pain  of  emergence? 

We  are  always  emerging,  awaiting,  expecting  the  moment 
Of  genesis,  epiphany — light  bursting  in 
On  our  shrouded  consciousness 
Each  day  we  dawn,  we  ripen, 
We  are  the  moment  of  birth. 

— Elizabeth  A.  Weaver-Kreider 


Heaven  and  Things 


Sometimes  I'm  afraid  to  think  about  God, 

sitting  in  tight  pews, 

squashed  with  girls  in  pretty  dresses, 

boys  in  clean  blue  jeans. 

A  round  suited  man  paces, 

faster,  higher  his  arms  raise, 

his  hands  curl  in  tight  fat  fists, 

"Wide  is  the  path  that  leads  to  hell," 

his  voice  booms  on  long  after  his  mouth  shuts. 

He  unveils  the  felt  board, 

grotesque  men,  women  on  their  knees, 

jaws  gaped  open,  limbs  burning. 

"But  you  can  be  saved,  repent  of  your  sins 

and  JE-sus  will  wash  you  white  as  snow!" 

I  want  to  be  like  Jesus. 

He  told  his  grouchy  disciples 

to  let  children  come  to  him. 

He  held  them  in  his  lap, 

said  grown-ups  should  be  more  like  kids. 

But  the  picture  of  heaven 

has  girls  in  white  gloves  and  frilled  skirts 

holding  their  brothers'  hands, 

mom  and  dad  walking  in  front 

on  winding  gold  streets. 

No  parks,  No  baseball  diamonds, 

No  candy  stores. 

Boredom  seems  better  than  burning, 
so  I  keep  going  to  church  with  Katie 
Wednesday  nights. 

Sometimes  we  make  gingerbread  cookies  in  crosses, 
thin-haired  women  with  tight  grey  buns 
laugh  over  us  and  give  mushy  kisses. 


But  mostly  Rev.  Simmons  yells  too  long, 
like  he  has  twenty  cups  of  coffee 
and  the  wrath  of  God  inside  him. 
He  tells  us  to  bring  other  kids,  neighbor  kids, 
girls  we  ride  the  bus  with, 
boys  that  shovel  our  mothers'  drives, 
in  doing  so  we  are  leading  others  to  heaven. 

I  don't  want  to  lead  anyone  there. 

Figure  if  they're  good 

and  don't  know  about  salvation 

maybe  God  will  exempt  them, 

and  they  won't  have  to  go  anywhere 

after  they  die. 

So  I'm  teaching  my  younger  sister  to  say 

please  and  thank-you, 

telling  Billie  about  the  importance 

of  saying  you're  sorry. 

I  wish  heaven  was  like  Mrs.  Frey's  home, 

stuffed  with  children, 

filled  with  the  smell  of  whoopie  pies, 

tall  cold  glasses  of  milk, 

camp  songs  with  motions, 

games  of  hide-and-seek. 

I  hope  the  angels  are  like 
Michael  playing  jokes  with  eggs 
and  Wanda  whispering  secrets. 

I  want  God  to  be  like  Mrs.  Frey 
holding  you  in  her  aproned  lap, 
singing  till  you  fall  asleep. 


— Cheryl  Denise 


artwork  by  Gwen  Stamm 
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And,  finally  (9): 


Put  things  in  order 


by 

Michael 
Chandler 

Finally,  brothers  and  sisters,  fare- 
well. Put  things  in  order,  listen  to 
my  appeal,  agree  with  one  anoth- 
er, live  in  peace;  and  the  God  of 
love  and  peace  will  be  with  you. 
—2  Cor.  13:11 

The  apostle  Paul  gives  much 
guidance  to  the  church  in 
Corinth;  it's  a  congregation 
he  obviously  loves  very  much. 
Paul's  letters  to  the  Corinthians 
remind  me  of  the  issues  and  strug- 
gles that  modern  Christians  face  in 
a  lifetime.  The  many  struggles  we 
go  through  can  seem  unending,  and 
they  can  tear  our  communities 
apart.  Issues  can  also  demand  so 
much  attention  that  we  forget  to 
give  our  whole  selves  and  lives  in 
prayer  to  God.  No  wonder  Paul 
ends  the  2  Corinthians  letter  with 
this  beautiful  "Finally"  appeal  for 
order,  peace,  and  love. 

The  passage  took  on  new  meaning 
for  me  in  1985  when  I  was  studying 
at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary  in  Elkhart,  Ind.  I  had  grad- 
uated from  Goshen  (Ind.)  College  in 
1983  and  went  straight  to  seminary. 
Linda,  my  wife,  worked  very  hard  to 
support  our  family,  which  included 
two  pre-schoolers.  I  was  looking  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  the  prepa- 
ration was  completed  and  I  could  get 
out  of  academia  to  do  the  work  to 
which  God  had  called  me. 

In  the  fall  of  1985,  however,  my 
plans  were  unexpectedly  interrup- 
ted. A  fast-growing  lump  appeared 
at  the  base  of  my  throat,  just  above 
my  collarbone.  As  it  grew,  so  did  our 
concerns.  A  visit  to  one  doctor  led  to 
another  doctor  and  another;  one  test 
led  to  another  test  to  another. 
Finally  we  received  the  news:  living 
and  growing  inside  my  chest  was  a 
"mass,"  which  surrounded  my  heart, 
lungs,  trachea,  and  other  vital 
organs.  It  was  cancer. 


Even  after  I  was  in  Elkhart  Me- 
morial Hospital  for  10  days,  all  the 
doctors  and  nurses  were  unable  to 
determine  what  form  of  cancer  I 
had  and  therefore  were  unable  to 
begin  treatment.  Completely  puz- 
zled, they  referred  me  to  the  re- 
nowned oncology  department  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  Hospital  and 
Medical  Center. 

During  this  most  difficult  time, 
my  family  and  I  were  ministered  to 
and  prayed  for  by  many  of  God's 
people.  But  no  one's  ministry 
touched  us  and  guided  us  like  that 
of  Clarence  and  Alice  Bauman. 

Clarence  had  struggled  with  Par- 
kinson's disease  for  many  years. 
From  his  experience  with  Parkin- 
son's, Clarence  knew  what  the 
journey  I  had  embarked  upon  was 
all  about.  Every  night  he  made  his 
own  pilgrimage.  Each  night  he 
would  fight  to  breathe,  not  knowing 
if  that  particular  night — even  that 
breath — might  be  his  last.  In  such  a 
struggle,  one  might  expect  a  person 
would  get  discouraged,  worn  down 
over  time,  or  perhaps  lose  faith.  Not 
so  with  Clarence.  Each  night  Clar- 
ence drew  close  to  God.  Each  night 
he  came  to  terms  with  his  own  mor- 
tality. Each  night,  due  to  all  of  the 
uncertainty  and  struggle,  became 
an  occasion  of  mystical  communion 
between  Clarence  and  his  Savior. 

In  my  family's  hour  of  deepest 
need  and  greatest  confusion, 
God  sent  Clarence  and  Alice 
Bauman  to  our  door.  Because  of  the 
effects  of  the  Parkinson's  disease, 
Clarence  needed  to  lie  down  on  our 
living  room  floor,  and  we  gladly 
opened  all  the  doors  and  windows 
in  the  middle  of  the  Elkhart  winter 
to  allow  Clarence  to  get  as  much 
air  as  possible.  Sometimes  Clar- 
ence's arms  and  legs  contorted,  and 
he  had  difficulty  controlling  them. 

Yet  when  Clarence  spoke  to  us 
about  clinging  to  God  who  is  love, 
about  trusting  in  God  and  never 
losing  hope,  about  praying  to  God 
and  finding  all  that  we  needed,  we 
listened.  We  sensed  that  these  two 
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and  live  in  peace 


people  were  God's  angels  sent  to  minister  to  our 
family. 

In  the  days  of  preparation  to  go  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Hospital,  I  prayed  like  never 
before.  I  prayed,  not  in  the  usual  way  of  spouting 
an  endless  stream  of  words  to  God,  but  rather  by 
opening  up  my  spirit  to  God's  guidance. 

It  was  all  very  confusing  to  me.  I  wanted  to 
pray  for  healing,  and  I  wanted  to  serve  God 
with  my  life.  I  wanted  to  see  my  little  children 
grow  up.  But  I  also  knew  that  every  saint  who 
had  ever  left  a  footprint  on  this  earth  had  also 
had  to  leave  it.  Why  should  I  be  any  different? 

As  I  prayed  and  sought  God  with  a  listening 
spirit,  I  recalled  many  things.  I  remembered 
Jesus'  teachings  and  also  the 
timeless  words  of  Paul  and  Peter 
and  John.  I  found  great  comfort 
in  these  messages  that  all  seemed 
to  distill  into  one  simple,  all-im- 
portant thought:  "God  is  love." 

As  I  continued  to  accept 
these  words  deeper  and 
deeper  into  my  heart,  their 
implications  began  to  unfold. 
Since  "God  is  love,"  love  cannot 
die.  Since  "God  is  love,"  I  am 
filled  with  God  and  have  eternal 
life  in  me  to  the  extent  that  I  fill 
my  spirit  with  this  love.  All  that 
is  not  love  is  not  God  and  must  be 
purged  from  even  the  deepest  re- 
cesses of  my  heart. 

This  insight  gave  me  an  en- 
tirely new  perspective  on  my  life  and  relation- 
ships. The  differences  in  opinion  on  issues,  the 
variety  of  tastes  that  usually  become  barriers  in 
our  relationships — I  saw  these  for  what  they 
really  are.  They  are  insignificant  next  to  the 
Spirit  of  God,  who  longs  to  fill  our  hearts. 

I  also  came  to  realize  that  I  had  allowed  these 
petty  matters  to  separate  me  from  others.  I  had 
allowed  them  to  infect  my  own  spirit.  There 
were  people  with  whom  I  was  not  in  right 
relationship.  I  had  unloving  feelings  toward 
others  because  they  had  different  viewpoints  on 
Scripture  or  church  or  other  things.  I  realized 
that  I  could  not  allow  this  situation  to  remain. 

I  could  hear  Paul's  words,  "Finally  .  .  .  Put 
things  in  order,  listen  to  my  appeal,  agree  with 
one  another,  live  in  peace;  and  the  God  of  love 
and  peace  will  be  with  you."  That  is  what  I  set 
out  to  do.  I  was  going  into  the  hospital,  and  no 
one  knew  whether  or  not  I  would  return.  Was  I 
prepared  to  meet  God?  Was  the  Spirit  of  the 


eternal  Creator  who  filled  the  life  of  Jesus 
filling  my  life? 

The  answer  was  obvious:  I  had  some  work  to 
do.  First  I  went  to  the  people  I  needed  to  be 
reconciled  with.  I  talked  with  them  and  asked 
for  their  forgiveness.  I  expressed  how  important 
it  was  to  me  that  we  be  at  complete  peace  with 
one  another.  Next,  I  went  to  the  people  with 
whom  there  were  unspoken  tensions — those 
whom  I'd  not  had  a  conflict  with,  but  from 
whom  I'd  kept  a  distance.  I  also  asked  for  their 
forgiveness  and  sought  reconciliation  with 
them.  I  am  grateful  to  each  of  those  people  for 
granting  my  request.  They  set  me  free  from  my 
bondage  to  those  unloving  feelings  and  spirits 
that  were  not  from  God. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  I 
had  "put  things  in  order."  I  was 
going  to  Chicago  and  had  done  the 
best  I  could  to  remove  all  barriers 
between  the  Lord  and  me. 

During  that  time,  people  were 
so  kind  and  supportive.  Many 
people  came  and  prayed  for  me. 
They  expressed  such  loving 
concern  for  me  that  it  drew  me 
even  closer  to  God.  Of  course, 
some  of  my  visitors  brought  a 
theology  in  their  prayers  that  did 
not  match  mine.  They  prayed 
that  I  would  have  the  faith  I 
needed  to  receive  God's  healing, 
as  though  my  illness  was  the 
result  of  a  lack  of  faith  on  my 
part.  But  God  had  given  me  new 
eyes  and  ears.  Now,  instead  of  feeling  separated 
because  of  our  theological  differences,  I  felt  a  deep 
connection  because  of  the  love  in  their  prayers. 

Tomorrow  is  promised  to  no  one.  I  want  to  try 
to  live  each  day  like  it  is  the  last  day  that  I 
have — not  in  sadness  or  fear,  but  by  living  life 
to  the  fullest  each  day.  This  includes  daily 
drawing  closer  to  God,  learning  to  give  and 
receive  love  freely,  and  purging  from  my  life 
those  things  that  infect  my  spirit.  Living  each 
day  as  thought  it  were  my  last  means  seeking 
reconciliation  daily,  not  allowing  hostility  to 
stay  in  my  heart,  and  remaining  in  God's  love. 

We  can  daily  "put  things  in  order,"  as  Paul 
writes.  Whether  I  live  one  more  day  or  until  I'm 
100  years  old,  this  isn't  a  bad  way  to  live. 

Michael  Chandler  is  pastor  of  Community 
Mennonite  Church  of  Lancaster,  Pa.  He  is 
married  to  Linda  and  has  two  children,  Valerie 
and  Nathanael. 


Living  each  day 
as  if  it  were  our 
last  means  daily 
drawing  closer 
to  God,  purging 
from  my  life 
those  things 
that  infect  my 
spirit,  and 
seeking  recon- 
ciliation. 
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Herald 


Telephone. 


■  rr  the  Mennonite  _ 

Dear  Reader:  de  in  merging ,  tn  denomina- 

Tie  Mennomte,  premier1  ^  ^ 

as  the  General  Conteren  publication. 
2V,        Issues.  automatleally  begin  rec^  K$  that 

We  will  send  subscript  ng  week. 

£p  F'elub")  rate  will  decre 

order  t0  •  nravers,  and 


Thank  you  for  your  ongomg 


j.LornePeachey 
Editor 


CHURCH  NEWS 


Keeping  things  decent  and  in  order: 

General  boards  take  steps  to  do  business  together 


Denver,  Colo. — Colors  were  flying 
when  the  general  boards  of  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church  (GC) 
and  the  Mennonite  Church  (MC)  met 
together  here,  Nov.  21-22. 

The  colors  were  8V2-by- 1 1 -inch 
sheets  of  construction  paper — purple 
for  the  GCs,  yellow 
for  the  MCs — used 
as  cards  for  voting. 
Wanting  to  act  to- 
gether, but  realiz- 
ing they  operated 
under  different  by- 
laws, the  boards 
agreed  to  have 
their  votes  identi- 
fied by  denomina- 
tion in  this  way;  a 
majority  vote  of 
each  group  was 
necessary  for 
something  to  pass. 

"Further,  if  a 
GC  makes  a  mo- 
tion, then  an  MC 
should  second  it — 
and  vice  versa," 
explained  GC 
moderator  Darrell 
Fast. 

The  joint  boards 
first  tried  out  the 
system  after  a  re- 
port from  the  Inte- 
gration Committee 
(IC).  "We  all  want 

a  structure  in  the  new  church  that's 
simple,  efficient,  and  effective — while 
our  lives  are  complex,  inefficient,  and 
many  times  ineffective,"  IC  cochair 
Dorothy  Nickel  Friesen  said.  The 
boards  waved  their  cards  unanimously 
in  agreement. 

Joint  approval.  Applause  joined 
the  cards  after  a  report  on  the  new  pe- 
riodical for  the  integrated  church  by 
Cheryl  Zehr  Walker,  chair  of  the  Inter- 
im Periodical  Board,  and  J.  Lome 
Peachey,  editor  of  the  new  The  Menno- 
nite. 

The  joint  boards  also  gave  final  ap- 
proval to  a  statement  on  violence  for 
their  two  denominations.  They  agreed 
on  a  staff  budget  for  the  next  conjoint 
assembly,  to  be  held  in  1999  in  St. 
Louis,  and  authorized  their  two  nomi- 
nating committees  to  work  together 
and  bring  a  joint  slate  to  that  meeting. 

What  energized  the  meeting  most 
was  a  proposal  from  Tom  Lehman, 
Hickory,  N.C.,  to  bring  their  two  execu- 


tive committees  into  one  to  make  deci- 
sions and  propose  agenda  for  both 
boards. 

"Will  that  work?"  asked  Waldemar 
Regier  of  Waterloo,  Ont. 

"It's  the  staff  s  job  to  make  it  work," 
replied  Jim  Schrag,  GC  general  secre- 


mantown  is  still  a  member  of  the  East- 
ern District  of  the  General  Conference. 

A  question  of  polity.  MC  polity  has 
conferences  deciding  such  questions; 
GC  polity  gives  more  flexibility  to  the 
local  congregation.  "What  will  be  the 
polity  of  the  new  denomination?"  board 
members  asked. 

"I  hear  a  lot  of 
talk  about  polity, 
and  it's  always  in 
terms  of  homosexu- 
ality," said  Duane 
Oswald,  Fresno, 
Calif.  "That's  un- 
fortunate. Let's  set 
aside  this  issue, 
because  it  clouds 
what  we  do,  and 
let's  talk  about 
how  we  do  church 
together." 

Others  agreed. 
It  wasn't  clear 
whether  or  not 
such  a  discussion 
should  begin  be- 
fore MCs  and  GCs 
meet  together  in 
I  St.  Louis  in  1999. 
EWhat  the  boards 


Delegates  to  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Mennonite  Church  and  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church  General  Board  met  together  in  Denver,  Colo.,  to  begin  their 
joint  work  in  preparation  for  the  merger  of  the  two  groups  in  1999.  Representa- 
tives Doug  Kaufman,  Robert  Zehr,  Lois  Thieszen  Preheim,  and  Leslie  Francisco 
(left  to  right),  meet  in  a  small  group  during  the  two-day  session. 

tary.  "And  I  think  this  would  be  a  won- 
derful thing  to  make  work." 

The  general  boards  agreed.  When 
MC  moderator  Dwight  McFadden  said, 
"Raise  your  colors,"  they  did  so  unani- 
mously. They  then  applauded  them- 
selves for  taking  the  action. 

They  were  not  satisfied  to  stop  there. 
The  group  asked  the  new  joint  execu- 
tive committee  to  plan  an  agenda  that 
would  have  the  two  boards  meeting  to- 
gether most  of  the  time  next  March — 
with  only  one  separate  session,  if  any. 
At  the  Denver  meeting  both  boards 
spent  approximately  half  their  time 
separately. 

If  meeting  together  brought  quick 
agreement  and  swift  action,  what  to  do 
about  polity  for  a  new  denomination 
did  not.  As  the  two  boards  met,  they 
were  well  aware  that  Franconia  Con- 
ference (MC)  plans  to  remove  German- 
town  Mennonite  Church  over  the  issue 
of  accepting  into  membership  gay  per- 
sons in  covenanted  relationships.  Ger- 


did  agree  on  was 
that  the  issue 
could  take  years  to 
resolve. 

Denver  was  not 
the  first  time  the 
two  general  boards  were  together.  Pre- 
vious meetings  took  place  in  1993  and 
1996.  "But  then  the  conversation  came 
from  the  head  table,  and  the  rest  of  us 
went  to  sleep,"  said  Glenn  Zehr,  Mill- 
bank,  Ont.  "That  surely  didn't  happen 
this  time." 

Successful  communication.  In  a 
post-evaluation  session,  GC  board  mem- 
bers noted  everyone  around  the  table  ex- 
cept two  had  talked  at  least  once — and 
this  in  a  group  of  more  than  50.  "Coming 
from  the  smaller  GC  group,  I  surely  did- 
n't feel  like  a  minority,"  said  Marian 
Franz,  Washington,  D.C. 

Harold  Miller,  Corning,  N.Y.,  a  first- 
time  MC  board  member,  saw  a  symbol 
of  the  resurrection  in  the  two-day 
process.  "I  look  at  our  colors,  and  I  see 
Easter,"  he  said. 

"We  are  two  boards  in  the  process  of 
dying  so  that  we  might  participate  in 
this  resurrection,"  said  George  Stoltz- 
fus,  MC  general  secretary. 
— J.  Lome  Peachey 
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Staff  named  for  new  The  Mennonite  as  IPB  and  advisory  group  are  set  in  place 


Two  associate  editors  and  a  designer 
have  been  named  for  the  new  publica- 
tion to  replace  The  Mennonite  and 
Gospel  Herald.  Joining  J.  Lome 
Peachey,  editor  for  the  new  The  Menno- 
nite, are  Gordon  Houser  and  Rich  Pre- 
heim,  both  of  Newton,  Kan.,  and  de- 
signer Judith  Rempel  Smucker  of 
Akron,  Pa. 

Houser  will  serve  as  associate  editor 
on  a  four-fifths  time  basis,  with  respon- 
sibilities for  features  and  columns. 
Houser  has  been  editor  of  the  current 
The  Mennonite  since  1992.  He  has 
worked  on  staff  since  1978,  first  as  edi- 
torial assistant  and  then  as  assistant 


editor.  Houser  is  a  graduate  of  Wichita 
(Kan.)  State  University  with  a  degree 
in  linguistics. 

Preheim  will  be  a  full-time  associate 
editor  of  the  new  publication  with  re- 
sponsibility for  news.  He  currently 
serves  as  associate  editor  of  Mennonite 
Weekly  Review,  where  he  has  worked 
since  1992.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Bethel 
College,  North  Newton,  Kan.,  and  Indi- 
ana University,  Bloomington,  Ind., 
with  a  graduate  degree  in  journalism. 

Smucker  is  designing  the  new  publi- 
cation. Currently  a  free-lancer,  she 
worked  with  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee as  a  designer  from  1979  to  1985 


Denver  churches  set  tone  for  general  board  meetings 


Denver,  Colo.  (MCGB) — The  min- 
istry and  example  of  Denver-area  Men- 
nonite churches  were  on  the  minds  of 
the  Mennonite  Church  General  Board 
members  as  they  met,  first  separately, 
and  then  with  their  General  Confer- 
ence counterparts  to  talk  about  inte- 
gration and  other  issues  here  on  Nov. 
20-22. 

"People  here  don't  think  MC  and  GC 
because  so  many  of  us  have  crossed 
those  lines,"  said  Mark  Miller,  pastor  of 
Glennon  Heights  Mennonite  Church, 
Lakewood,  Colo.,  in  a  presentation 
about  the  Mennonite  churches  in  the 
region. 

John  C.  Murray,  MC  chair  of  the  In- 
tegration Committee,  led  the  board  in 
prayers  of  confession,  healing,  renew- 
al, and  unity  for  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  the  General  Conference  as 
they  pursue  integration.  "We  want  to 
fulfill  a  calling  we  could  not  accom- 
plish without  coming  together,"  Mur- 
ray prayed. 

Dealing  with  differences.  Healing 
was  a  focus  in  General  Board  sessions 
as  board  members  from  Franconia  and 
South  Central  conferences  shared  their 
experiences  in  dealing  with  differences 
among  congregations  concerning  the 
issue  of  homosexuality.  "What  is  the 
meaning  of  diversity  and  unity  in  the 
body  of  Christ  on  significant  matters  of 
faith?"  asked  one  board  member. 

"We'd  like  to  fix  the  church  and 
mend  it,  but  only  God  can  do  that,"  sug- 
gested another. 

In  General  Board  action,  Mennonite 
Women,  the  integrated  women's  orga- 
nization of  the  joint  church,  was  grant- 
ed associate  member  status  with  the 


MC  General  Board  until  MC-GC  inte- 
gration is  complete. 

In  its  review  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  the  General  Board  affirmed 
MBM's  mandate  to  produce  prophetic 
witness  media  on  behalf  of  the  church 
and  its  partnership  with  congregations 
and  conferences  for  international  mis- 
sion efforts.  "Communicate  as  much 
information  about  integration  as  you 
can,  and  clarify  the  overall  structure  of 
the  new  church  as  soon  as  possible," 
John  Eby,  MBM  board  chair,  urged  the 
MC  General  Board. 

Improving  awareness.  The  General 
Board  devoted  one  morning  to  a  racism 
awareness  Damascus  Road  workshop  led 
by  Tobin  Miller  Shearer  and  Iris  deLeon- 
Hartshorn.  In  a  discussion  of  racial/eth- 
nic relations,  board  members  affirmed  fu- 
ture involvement  of  staff  in  Damascus 
Road  training. 

Five  conference  representatives  met 
with  the  MC  General  Board  for  the 
first  time.  They  include  Roma  Eicher 
(Pacific  Northwest),  Alan  Kauffman 
(Allegheny),  Doug  Kaufman  (Atlantic 
Coast),  Ralph  Lehman  (Franklin),  and 
Harold  Miller  (New  York). 

Almost  500  Mennonites  worship  in  the 
Denver  area  on  a  typical  Sunday.  The 
first  Mennonite  church  in  the  region 
began  in  1941,  and  the  formation  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Conference  in  1961 
brought  Mennonite  churches  in  the  re- 
gion together.  "We  accept  each  other  as 
family,"  said  Paul  Johnson,  current  con- 
ference moderator.  Johnson  believes  that 
if  the  Denver-area  churches  are  an  exam- 
ple, action  such  as  planning  ministry  to- 
gether will  be  the  key  to  integration  of 
MC  and  GC  Mennonites.— J.  Ron  Byler 


and  art  director  from  1993  to  1996. 
After  initial  design  and  graphics  stan- 
dards work,  Smucker  will  serve  on  the 
new  The  Mennonite  as  a  design  consul- 
tant. 

A  quarter-time  staff  position  in  mar- 
keting is  still  in  the  process  of  being 
filled,  says  Peachey. 

The  new  publication  will  have  two 
support  staff  persons,  both  serving  half 
time.  Dotty  Anderson  will  work  in  the 
current  Gospel  Herald  office  in 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  and  Melanie  Mueller 
will  continue  to  work  in  the  office  of  the 
current  The  Mennonite  in  Newton.  An- 
derson is  currently  secretary  for  Gospel 
Herald,  and  Mueller  is  editorial  assis- 
tant for  the  current  The  Mennonite. 

Publication  board  formed.  Oversee- 
ing the  work  of  the  new  The  Mennonite 
staff  is  an  Interim  Periodical  Board 
(IPB),  which  will  serve  as  the  magazine's 
publisher  until  integrated  structures  are 
in  place  and  the  magazine  receives  a 
more  permanent  "home."  Those  on  the 
IPB  appointed  by  the  Divisions  of  Gener- 
al Services  of  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church,  publisher  of  the  cur- 
rent The  Mennonite,  are  Larry  Cornies, 
newspaper  editor  from  London,  Ont.,  and 
Dave  Linscheid,  Newton,  Kan.,  General 
Conference  communications  director. 
The  Mennonite  Publication  Board,  pub- 
lisher of  Gospel  Herald,  appointed  Ron 
Guengerich,  pastor  from  Archbold,  Ohio, 
and  J.  Robert  Ramer,  publisher,  Menno- 
nite Publishing  House,  Scottdale. 

The  Mennonite  Church  General  Board 
appointed  J.  Ron  Byler,  Goshen,  Ind.,  as- 
sociate general  secretary  of  the  board. 

Cheryl  Zehr  Walker  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  General  Conference 
General  Board.  Walker,  the  director  of 
communications  at  Bluffton  (Ohio)  Col- 
lege, serves  as  IPB  chair. 

Advisory  gi~oup  formed.  The  IPB  has 
put  an  advisory  group  in  place  to  review 
and  critique  plans  for  the  publication. 
Members  of  the  group  are:  Elizabeth  Soto 
Albrecht,  homemaker,  Lancaster,  Pa.; 
Sharon  Britten  Miller,  editor,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.;  Barth  Hague,  communica- 
tor, Goshen,  Ind.;  Jane  T.  Roeschley,  lay 
leader,  Graymont,  111.;  David  Waldowski, 
pastor,  Sioux  Falls,  S.D.;  Stuart  Showal- 
ter.  communicators  professor,  Goshen, 
Ind.;  Vern  Rempel,  pastor,  Denver,  Colo.; 
Gerald  Biesecker-Mast,  professor, 
Bluffton,  Ohio;  and  Hope  Kauffman 
Lind,  writer,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

More  appointments  to  this  advisory 
group  are  pending,  says  Walker. 
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A  place  of  healing  and  hope: 

Chicago  center  expands  to  teach  unity  and  nonviolence  to  youth 


Chicago,  III. — Diversity  and 
unity — the  values  on  which  the 
Chicago  Mennonite  Learning 
Center  was  founded  16  years 
ago — were  celebrated  on  Oct.  18 
during  a  rededication  ceremony  of 
the  renovated  school. 

The  gathering  of  some  150 
children,  parents,  and  staff  at 
CMLC  marked  a  turning  point  in 
the  growth  of  the  private  reli- 
gious school.  The  most  recent 
growth  included  building  and 
renovation  programs  that  have 
added  three  new  classrooms  and 
made  various  improvements  to 
the  building  which  has  housed 
the  school  since  1991. 

A  sense  of  place.  In  1981, 
Chicago-area  Mennonites  began 
to  discuss  the  possibility  of  a 
Mennonite  elementary  school  for 
their  children.  That  same  year, 
CMLC  opened  its  doors  at  the 
Lawndale  Mennonite  Church  on 
the  west  side  of  Chicago  with  the 
vision  to  provide  a  Christian  en- 
vironment for  the  children.  Since 
then,  the  school  and  its  vision 
have  changed  to  include  students 
from  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. According  to  principal 
Marv  Friesen,  CMLC  is  now  a 
place  where  children  of  different 
racial  backgrounds  can  work  to  "break 
down  divisive  barriers  while  celebrating 
their  cultural  distinctiveness." 

Now  located  in  a  single-story,  former 
business  building  on  the  southwest  side 
of  the  city,  CMLC  is  almost  full  to  ca- 
pacity with  84  students  from  kinder- 


Chicago  Mennonite  Learning  Center  kindergarten  stu- 
dent Patrick  Jones  enjoys  playground  equipment  after  a 
celebration  which  marked  the  recent  renovation  of  the 
school.  The  renovated  space  allows  for  more  students. 

garten  through  grade  eight.  Nearly  all 
of  CMLC's  students  reside  in  com- 
munities close  to  the  school  building, 
and  the  staff  readily  describes  it  as  a 
neighborhood  school. 

The  school  is  not  predominantly  Men- 
nonite— only  16  percent  of  the  students 


this  year  are  from  Mennonite  fam- 
ilies. The  largest  groups  of  stu- 
dents come  from  Baptist  families 
(21  percent)  or  those  who  adhere 
to  no  formal  religion  (21  percent). 

Though  a  religious  institution, 
the  school  is  more  well-known  for 
its  emphasis  on  teaching  nonvio- 
lent behavior,  says  Friesen.  Con- 
flict resolution  techniques  are  an 
essential  part  of  the  school's  cur- 
riculum, which  aims  to  turn  the 
students  away  from  violence  as  a 
solution  to  problems. 

This  training  is  even  more  sig- 
nificant in  light  of  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  students  who  finish  at 
CMLC  go  on  to  attend  the  local 
high  school — a  sprawling,  urban 
school  of  3,500  students.  In  a 
school  that  has  problems  with 
gang  violence,  "it  is  significant  for 
the  students  to  be  coming  out  of 
CMLC  with  a  solid  foundation"  in 
nonviolent  training,  says  Friesen. 

Community  input.  An  impor- 
tant aspect  of  the  recent  building 
development  project  was  the  will- 
ingness of  many  involved  with 
the  school  community  to  donate 
their  time,  skills,  and  energy  to 
finish  the  renovation  work,  say 
school  officials. 

Friesen  estimates  that  133 
volunteers  were  involved  in  the  re- 
modeling project.  Volunteer  labor 
from  the  school  community  helped 
save  between  $20,000  and  $30,000 
from  the  projected  $190,000  repair 
bill. — Jessica  King  with  report  by 
Sheila  Elliott 


GC  General  Board  looks  to  future  and  reviews  current  conference  work 


Denver,  Colo.  (GCMC) — Members  of  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church 
(GC)  General  Board  acknowledged  both 
beginnings  and  endings  as  they  met  here, 
Nov.  21-22.  In  addition  to  meeting  with  the 
General  Board  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
(MC),  the  GC  General  Board  conducted 
business  in  separate  sessions. 

When  the  GC  General  Board  met  fol- 
lowing the  joint  sessions,  members  reflect- 
ed on  time  spent  with  MC  colleagues.  "The 
more  time  we  spend  together,  the  easier  it 
gets,"  said  Lee  Delp,  Lansdale,  Pa. 

In  an  opening  report,  GC  general  sec- 
retary Jim  Schrag  said  that  the  General 
Conference  was  poised  for  integration 
with  the  Mennonite  Church.  "We  have 


found  that  our  theological  foundation  is 
the  point  of  greatest  compatibility.  It  is 
our  cultural  and  historical  differences 
that  set  us  apart,"  he  said. 

Education  needs.  During  a  review 
of  the  GC  Commission  on  Education 
(COE),  Clare  Ann  Ruth-Heffelbower, 
Fresno,  Calif.,  said,  "COE  seems  to  be 
on  top  of  paradigm  shifts  in  its  under- 
standing of  Christian  nurture.  But  how 
do  those  understandings  find  their  way 
into  congregational  life?" 

"You're  asking  the  type  of  question 
we  struggle  with,"  COE  executive  sec- 
retary Dennis  M.  Good  replied.  "How 
do  we  penetrate  [congregations] — not 
only  with  products  but  with  the  whole 


philosophy  of  Christian  nurture — as  we 
fight  national  trends  and  declining  par- 
ticipation in  Sunday  school?" 

Ministerial  Leadership  Services  di- 
rector John  Esau  reported  that,  for  the 
first  time,  staff  from  the  GC,  MC  and 
Conference  of  Mennonites  in  Canada 
ministerial  leadership  offices  had  met 
together.  He  also  noted  the  recent  for- 
mation of  an  Interim  Ministerial  Lead- 
ership Committee. 

"There  is  a  new  claiming  of  ministe- 
rial leadership,  a  new  sense  of  the  role 
and  calling  to  ministry  that  is  being 
claimed  all  across  the  church  in  a  way 
that  we  weren't  seeing  ten  years  ago," 
Esau  said. — Dave  Linscheid 
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Goshen  (Ind.)  College  sophomore  Tim  Godshall  (left)  talks  with  Eastern  Mennonite 
University  first-year  student  Laura  Schildt  during  a  vigil  outside  the  U.S.  Army's 
School  of  the  Am  ericas  (SOA).  Godshall  is  holding  a  cross  bearing  the  name  of  a 
Colombian  killed  by  a  graduate  of  the  school,  which  trains  Latin  American  soldiers. 


Mennonites  join  protest  against  military  school 


The  Amish  areas  of  Pennsylvania's 
Lancaster  County  are  among  the  world's 
100  most  endangered  cultural  sites,  reports 
the  Goshen  (Ind.)  News. 

"Rapid  suburbanization  and  all  its  pre- 
dictable incarnations  threaten  to  negate 
Lancaster  County's  sense  of  place,"  said  the 
preservation  group  World  Monuments 
Watch,  which  compiled  the  list. 

Other  sites  included  were  the  Metropol- 
itan Cathedral  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  in  Mex- 
ico City,  city  dwellings  in  Colorado's  Mesa 
Verde  National  Park,  and  the  South  Pass 
Cultural  Landscape  along  the  Oregon  Trail 
in  Wyoming. 

— Mennonite  Weekly  Review 

.-=^ 

A  $2,000  loaf  of  bread  purchased  at  the 
opening  of  the  Mennonite  Country  Auction 
held  in  Ritzville,  Wash.,  recently,  did  more 
than  benefit  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
(MCC).  The  expensive  bread  was  bought  by 
someone  who  wanted  to  set  a  generous  mood 
before  the  other  sale  items  were  auctioned. 
On  Sunday,  the  day  after  the  sale,  four 
central  Washington  Mennonite  churches 
gathered  to  worship  and  celebrate.  As 
communion  began,  Doroteo  Rivera,  pastor  of 
an  emerging  Hispanic  church  in  Warden, 
Wash.,  stood  behind  the  pulpit,  raised  the 
$12,000  loaf  in  both  hands,  and  said  in  Span- 
ish, "This  is  Christ's  body  broken  for  you." 

The  congregation  watched  as  Rivera  dug 
his  fingers  into  the  donated  communion 
bread  and  pulled  it  apart.  Rivera — an  ex- 
military  surveillance  officer  in  the  El  Sal- 
vadoran  army  assigned  to  watch  the  "com- 
munist MCCers"  in  his  homeland — was 
now  breaking  bread  as  a  Mennonite  pastor. 
The  pastor  translating  for  him  was  David 
Morrow,  a  former  MCCer  in  El  Salvador 
where  Rivera  was  an  army  officer. — Pacific 
Northwest  Mennonite  Conference 

In  the  interest  of  cultural  preservation, 

a  Goshen  (Ind.)  College  (GO  group  has 
formed  to  speak  Pennsylvania  Dutch  to- 
gether. The  group  is  the  product  of  informal 
discussion  which  began  in  1995  when  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  speaker  Monroe  Yoder  en- 
rolled at  GC.  Though  from  an  Amish  family, 
Yoder  now  considers  himself  a  first-genera- 
tion Mennonite.  Four  of  the  five  group  mem- 
bers are  also  from  Amish  backgrounds.  They 
do  not  endorse  outward  signs  of  plain  dress, 
but  they  remember  a  time  when  their  former 
culture  put  a  premium  on  outward  signs  of 
separation  from  society. 

Merv  Helmuth,  a  GC  nursing  professor, 
wants  to  remain  fluent  in  the  language  in 
order  to  continue  to  build  bridges  with  the 
Amish  community.  "If  you  want  to  be  at  home 
with  the  Amish,  you  must  speak  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch.  It's  the  language  that  gets  you 
into  the  culture,"  he  says. 

— Goshen  College  Record 


Fort  Benning,  Ga. — Mennonite  high 
school  and  college  students,  Mennonite 
Voluntary  Service  (MVS)  workers,  and 
members  of  Christian  Peacemaker 
Teams  (CPT)  joined  with  some  2,000 
demonstrators  on  Nov.  16  to  voice  their 
objections  to  the  United  States  Army's 
School  of  the  Americas  (SOA).  The  SOA 
is  the  United  States  Army  military  train- 
ing school  for  Latin  American  soldiers. 

On  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the 
murders  of  six  priests  and  two  women 
at  a  Jesuit  university  in  El  Salvador, 
over  50  Mennonites  traveled  to  Fort 
Benning,  Ga.,  to  protest  the  school  that 
reportedly  trained  the  killers.  CPT  and 
MVS  workers — along  with  students 
and  staff  from  Goshen  (Ind.)  College 
(GC),  Eastern  Mennonite  University 
(EMU)  in  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  and 
Bethany  Christian  High  School  in 
Goshen — took  part  in  the  protest. 

Two  CPT-MVS  workers  and  five 
EMU  students  were  among  the  601  peo- 
ple arrested  during  the  protest.  "When 
you  are  trying  to  be  faithful  to  human 
values  and  the  biblical  mandate,  you 
must  act  when  injustice,  torture,  and 
terror  are  being  carried  out,"  says  CPT- 
MVSer  Wes  Hare,  of  Richmond,  Va. 
"This  is  why  we  chose  to  cross  the  [prop- 
erty line]  into  the  base,  even  though  we 
knew  it  was  a  violation  of  the  law." 
Those  who  were  arrested  will  most  like- 
ly not  face  charges. 


Opponents  of  the  school  claim  that 
one  in  every  100  SOA  graduates  has 
been  involved  in  human-rights  abuses, 
drug  trafficking,  or  other  criminal  activ- 
ity. Notorious  graduates  of  the  school  in- 
clude former  Panamanian  president 
Manuel  Noriega,  who  now  is  serving  40 
years  in  a  U.S.  prison  for  drug  traffick- 
ing, and  Roberto  d'Aubuisson,  who  re- 
portedly ordered  the  assassination  of 
Catholic  archbishop  Oscar  Romero. 

GC  senior  and  peace  club  member 
Mara  Kaufman  says  part  of  her  intent 
to  live  out  Jesus'  teachings  of  "loving 
your  neighbor"  comes  through  ac- 
tivism. "A  lot  of  students,  myself  in- 
cluded, have  particular  interest  in  this 
issue  because  of  connections  to  Latin 
America,"  she  says.  "I  was  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Central  America  this  past 
summer,  where  the  six  Jesuit  priests 
were  killed." 

"The  training  SOA  graduates  receive, 
and  their  actions,  are  not  consistent 
with  our  ethics  as  Anabaptists,"  says 
Nathan  Musselman,  an  EMU  student. 

Legislative  efforts.  In  September, 
by  a  vote  of  210  to  217,  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  narrowly  defeated 
legislation  to  cut  SOA  funds.  The 
school's  annual  $20  million  budget  is 
funded  by  U.S.  taxpayers.  Legislative 
efforts  to  close  the  school  will  continue 
into  1998. — from  Goshen  College  and 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  releases 
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Costs  further  impoverish  struggling  families: 

MCC  helps  cover  Laotian  land  mine  victims'  medical  expenses 


Vientiane,  Laos  (MCC) — Planting 
rice  seedlings,  herding  water  buffalo, 
romping  with  friends — until  a  year  ago, 
Kham  Meung  spent  his  days  like  many 
young  boys  in  rural  Xieng  Khouang 
Province,  Laos. 

Then,  last  November,  the  8-year-old 
and  two  friends  were  digging  for  crabs 
when  one  boy  struck  something  hard. 
As  the  boy  turned  to  call  the  others,  a 
buried  cluster  bomblet  exploded,  killing 
him.  Shrapnel  flew  into  Kham  Meung's 
eyes.  The  third  boy  was  only  slightly 
wounded. 

Kham  Meung's  injuries — blindness 
in  one  eye  and  limited  vision  in  the 
other — were  caused  by  weapons  from  a 
war  that  ended  more  than  two  decades 
before  his  birth.  During  the  Vietnam 
War,  U.S.  planes  dropped  tons  of  clus- 
ter bombs  on  Laos.  Many  of  these 
bomblets,  known  in  Laos  as  "bombies," 
did  not  explode  on  impact  and  now  con- 
tinue to  maim  and  kill. 

Kham  Meung  is  one  of  35  bombie  ac- 
cident survivors  assisted  financially  by 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  (MCC) 
since  April  1996.  Through  a  special  war 
victims  fund  established  by  another 
agency,  MCC  paid  for  eyeglasses  and 
medicines,  as  well  as  food  and  travel 
costs  for  Kham  Meung  and  his  uncle  to 
go  to  the  capital  for  treatment.  The 


total  was  equivalent  to  only  about  $1 20 
($165  Cdn.),  but  this  was  far  beyond 
the  means  of  Kham  Meung's  family. 

Most  bombie  victims  are  poor  farm- 
ers or  their  children.  Medical  costs  for 
an  accident  victim  are  generally  about 
the  equivalent  of  $300  ($400  Cdn.). 
Families  often  have  to  borrow  money 
from  relatives  or  sell  their  land  to  pay. 

The  war  victims  fund  is  part  of  a 
larger  effort  to  upgrade  hospitals  and 
clinics  in  bombie-infested  Xieng 
Khouang  Province.  The  bigger  project, 
funded  by  Save  the  Children-US, 
World  Education  Inc.,  and  World 
Learning  Inc.,  trains  Laotian  medical 
personnel  in  emergency  first-aid  and 
supplies  items  ranging  from  basic  su- 
tures to  skin-grafting  equipment.  "Bet- 
ter care  may  reduce  the  extent  of  the 
disabilities  and  save  more  lives,"  notes 
Barbara  Lewis,  who  oversees  the  war 
victims  fund.  "Before,  hospital  staff 
gave  whatever  treatment  they  could 
and  hoped  for  the  best." 

Today  Kham  Meung  remains  in  the 
capital  city,  Vientiane,  at  a  school  for 
the  blind  called  House  of  Light.  Be- 
cause he  has  some  vision,  he  often 
helps  the  other  residents.  But  his  doc- 
tors worry  that  the  little  vision  he  has 
left  might  someday  fade  and  he  will  be 
completely  blind. — Pearl  Sensenig 


Kham  Meung  is  one  of  35  land  mine  victims  from  Laos  assisted  by  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  through  a  war  victims  fund.  Due  to  injuries  he  suffered  last 
year  when  a  bombie  exploded,  the  8-year-old  is  now  blind  in  one  eye. 


X  marks  the  spot: 
Church  takes  solidarity 
steps  in  land  mines  protest 

Goshen,  Ind. — For  over  a  year,  Col- 
lege Mennonite  Church  has  been  tak- 
ing action  against  land  mines  through 
education  and 
advocacy.  The 
congregation  ~~ 
took  their  ef-  if/. 
forts  a  step  ' 
further  dur- 
ing Sunday 
services  in 
November 
by  focusing 
prayers,  mu- 
sic, and  chil- 
dren's activi- 
ties arounc 
land  mines. 

Activities 
eluded  an  "offering" 
of  torn  socks  and  frayed  shoes  as  a 
symbol  of  the  common  injuries  caused 
by  land  mines — most  often  loss  of 
limbs.  The  offerings  have  been  sent  to 
President  Clinton  with  a  statement  de- 
tailing the  church's  desire  for  a  signed 
treaty  against  the  use  of  the  weapons. 

As  another  awareness  activity,  red 
tape  Xs  representing  land  mines  were 
placed  throughout  the  corridors  of  the 
church.  The  Peace  Ministries  Center 
provided  paper  and  stamped  en- 
velopes to  encourage  members  to 
write  letters  to  the  White  House. 
After  a  member  wrote  a  letter,  in  ad- 
dition to  other  advocacy  activities  in- 
cluding the  signing  of  petitions,  he  or 
she  was  allowed  to  lift  an  X  from  the 
floor.  According  to  Don  Yost,  coordi- 
nator of  the  activity,  "the  problem 
with  [raising  awareness]  is  that  [land 
mines]  are  planted  halfway  around 
the  world.  The  Xs  bring  land  mines 
into  the  church  building." 

Historically,  the  church  has  been  in- 
volved in  raising  land  mine  awareness. 
In  the  summer  of  1996,  the  church's 
Peace  Ministries  Center  organized  the 
Indiana  segment  of  a  cross-country 
walk  against  land  mines  from  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  to  Washington,  D.C.. 

According  to  Peace  Ministries  Cen- 
ter directors  Pauline  and  John  Fisher, 
the  land  mine  issue  is  one  of  the  most 
clear-cut  challenges  that  peacemakers 
can  respond  to  today. — Griffen  Bishop 
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•  South  Central  church  faces 
conference  discipline. 

Rainbow  Mennonite  Church, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  facing 
possible  removal  from  the 
South  Central  Conference  of 
the  Mennonite  Church.  The 
church  accepts  as  members 
gay  people  in  covenanted  rela- 
tionships. On  Nov.  14,  the 
conference  sent  ballots  to  del- 
egates for  a  vote  on  whether 
or  not  to  remove  the  church 
from  the  conference.  The 
mail-in  ballot  was  agreed 
upon  by  both  Rainbow  and 
South  Central.  The  ballots  are 
to  be  returned  to  the  confer- 
ence executive  committee  by 
Mar.  1. 

•  Correction.  In  the  article 
"The  Giving  Project  Partici- 
pants Ask  Stewardship  Ques- 
tions at  First  Regional  Meet- 
ing" (Gospel  Herald,  Nov.  25), 
the  congregational  diagnostic 
weekend  was  incorrectly 
identified  as  a  regional  meet- 
ing. The  regional  meetings 
are  scheduled  from  February 
through  May  in  seven  North 
American  regions  including 
the  Southeast,  Midwest,  Cen- 
tral States,  East,  Manitoba, 
West,  and  Northwest.  The 
dates  and  locations  of  the 
gatherings  are:  Feb.  27-28, 
Sarasota,  Fla.;  Mar.  27-28, 
Wichita,  Kan.;  Apr.  3-4,  South 
Bend,  Ind.;  Apr.  17-18, 
Perkasie,  Pa.;  Apr.  24-25, 
Winnipeg,  Man.;  May  1-2, 
Fresno,  Calif.;  and  May  15-16, 
Abbotsford,  B.C. 

•  Dallas  named  1998  GC  City 
on  a  Hill.  The  Commission  on 
Home  Ministries  (CHM)  of  the 
General  Conference  Menno- 
nite Church  has  named  Dal- 
las, Tex.,  as  its  1998  City  on  a 
Hill.  The  City  on  a  Hill  project 
was  started  by  CHM  in  1994 
to  support  Mennonite  urban 
churches  that  approach  the 
gospel  wholistically .  The 
award  amounts  to  $25,000 
(U.S.). 

The  Dallas  City  on  a  Hill 
proposal  focuses  on  planting  a 
new  church  in  the  area.  Of  the 
four  GC  congregations  that 
currently  exist  in  Dallas, 
three  are  Spanish-speaking. 
The  new  church  will  be  En- 
glish-speaking but  aimed  at  a 
diverse  population.  A  little 
more  than  half  of  Dallas'  two 
million  residents  are  Anglo 
with  the  other  half  largely 
Latino  and  African  American. 

City  on  a  Hill  grants  have 
previously  gone  to  Vancouver, 
B.C.  (1997),  Denver,  Colo. 
(1996),  Toronto,  Ont.  (1995), 
and  Fresno,  Calif.  (1994). 


•  Filipino  exchange  pro- 
gram alumni  support  MCC 
workers.  A  group  of  Filipinos 
who  spent  a  year  in  North 
America  through  Mennonite 
Central  Committee's  Interna- 
tional Visitor  Exchange  Pro- 
gram (IVEP)  are  providing 
support  for  MCC  volunteers 
in  the  Philippines.  The  Fil- 
ipinos have  been  informally 
working  with  the  MCCers, 
who  are  scattered  throughout 
the  island  nation,  often  far 
from  one  another.  The 
IVEPers  are  now  interested  in 
formalizing  this  support  sys- 
tem. They  will  meet  with 
MCC  workers  in  early  1998  to 
explore  whether  previous 
IVEPers  can  assume  a  more 
formal  role  as  advisors  to  the 
MCC  program. 

•  November  best  sellers. 

The  five  best  sellers  for  Prov- 
ident Bookstores  in  Novem- 
ber are:  Ideals  Christmas 
1997,  Ideals  Publishing;  A 
Christian  View  of  Money  by 
Mark  Vincent,  Herald  Press; 
The  Confession  by  Beverly 
Lewis,  Bethany  House 
Publishers;  Confession  of 
Faith  in  a  Mennonite  Per- 
spective, Herald  Press;  Chick- 
en Soup  for  the  Teenage  Soul 
by  Jack  Canfield,  Mark  Vic- 
tor Hansen,  and  Kimberly 
Kirberger,  Health  Communi- 
cations. 

•  Small  congregation  seeks 
hymnal  samplers.  Prince  of 
Peace  Mennonite  Church  in 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  is  looking 
for  copies  of  the  Hymnal  Sam- 
pler. Contact:  Susan  Miller 
Huyard,  907  337-9943. 

•  Church  changes  name. 

Walsenburg  (Colo.)  Communi- 
ty Church  has  changed  its 
name  to  Walsenburg  Menno- 
nite Church. 

•  New  appointments: 

Jim  Caskey,  regional  director  of 
development,  Goshen  (Ind.) 
College. 

Preston  Hofer,  board  chair,  Men- 
nonite Economic  Development 
Associates. 

J.  Michael  Keller,  controller, 
Bethel  College,  North  New- 
ton, Kan. 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

Patty  Friesen  and  Patrick  Pre- 
heim  were  installed  as  new 
pastors  at  Faith  Mennonite 
Church,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
on  Nov.  23. 

Pret  Zook  was  commissioned  as 
youth  pastor  at  Gingrich  Men- 
nonite Church,  Lebanon,  Pa., 
on  Nov.  16. 


•  Coming  events: 

Archaeological  Excavations  at 
the  Ephrata  Cloister,  through 
Apr.  30,  1998,  Elizabethtown 
(Pa.)  College.  Exhibit  in- 
cludes excavation  tools,  pot- 
tery, artifacts,  and  research 
reports.  Contact:  717  361- 
1000. 

Mennonite  Arts  Weekend:  Art  in 
the  Everyday,  Feb.  6-8,  1998, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Event  to  en- 
courage art  in  the  Mennonite 
community,  provide  a  setting 
for  the  exchange  of  ideas,  and 
bring  together  Mennonite 
artists  and  others  interested 
in  the  arts.  Contact:  513  351- 
8785. 

The  Spirituality  of  Henri  Nou- 
wen,  Mar.  31-Apr.l,  Eliza- 
bethtown (Pa.)  College.  A  lec- 
ture series  about  the  Dutch 
Catholic  priest,  psychologist, 
and  author.  Nouwen  has  had 
a  major  impact  upon  spiritu- 
ality movements  within  Men- 
nonite and  Church  of  the 
Brethren  denominations. 
Speakers  include  Mennonite 
pastor  Arthur  Boers  and  Sue 
Mosteller,  a  Catholic  nun. 
Contact:  717  361-1301. 

Practicing  Truth:  Confident  Wit- 
ness in  Our  Pluralistic  World, 
Mar.  26-28,  Eastern  Menno- 
nite University,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.  Missions  conference 
sponsored  by  Eastern  Menno- 
nite Missions  and  Eastern 
Mennonite  Seminary.  Con- 
tact: 540  432-4260. 

Hymn  Festival,  Apr.  24-25,  As- 
sociated Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary,  Elkhart,  Ind.  The 
event  honors  Mary  K.  Oyer's 
contribution  to  hymnody  and 
music  and  worship  education 
in  Mennonite  schools  over  the 
past  50  years.  Contact:  219 
296-6207. 

European  Heritage  Tour,  Apr. 
29-May  19.  Covering  six  coun- 
tries, the  tour  will  concentrate 
on  sites  where  early  European 
Mennonites  lived,  worked, 
and  worshiped.  Contact:  610 
286-0258. 

•  New  books: 

Who  Do  You  Say  That  I  Am? 
Christians  Encounter  Other 
Religions  by  Calvin  E.  Shenk. 
Biblical  perspectives  on  reli- 
gion provide  starting  points 
for  respecting  other  religions 
while  viewing  Christ  as  the 
normative  for  all.  The  book 
assesses  contemporary  theolo- 
gies of  religious  pluralism  as 
well  as  several  of  the  world's 
major  religions.  Available 
from  Herald  Press:  800  245- 
7894. 

Communion  Shapes  Character 
by  Eleanor  Kreider.  Churches 
are  encouraged  to  rediscover 


the  biblical  and  theological 
themes  which  shaped  early 
communion  practices.  Avail- 
able from  Herald  Press:  800 
245-7894. 

The  Joys  of  Sharing,  recipes 
from  the  Conestoga  Menno- 
nite Church,  Morgantown,  Pa. 
The  178-page  book  features 
recipes,  memories,  traditions, 
Bible  verses,  craft  ideas,  and  a 
children's  section.  All  pro- 
ceeds will  go  toward  the 
church's  building  fund.  Con- 
tact: 610  286-9124. 

A  Journey  Through  Grief  by 
Evelyn  King  Mumaw.  Written 
by  the  widow  of  John  R.  Mu- 
maw, former  president  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  Available 
from  Masthof  Press:  610  286- 
0258. 

Mission  in  the  City,  A  century  of 
service  at  Charlotte  Street 
Mennonite  Church  in  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  from  1897  to  1997. 
Available  from  Charlotte 
Street  Mennonite  Church:  717 
397-6707. 

•  New  resources: 

Adult  study  guide  on  racism, 
now  available  on  the  World 
Wide  Web  and  in  print.  De- 
signed for  adult  study  set- 
tings, the  free  guide  draws 
readers  through  a  13-session 
focus  on  Enter  the  River:  Heal- 
ing Steps  from  White  Privi- 
leges Toward  Racial  Reconcil- 
iation by  Tobin  Miller  Shear- 
er. Contact:  717  859-3889  or 
http://www.mennonitecc.ca/ 
mcc/misc/enter-the-river 

Kids  and  Values,  by  Sandi  Han- 
nigan,  integrates  Bible  sto- 
ries, worship,  and  relation- 
ship building  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  traditional  vacation 
Bible  school  programs.  Avail- 
able from  Faith  &  Life  Press: 
800  743-2484. 

New  bulletin  insert  features 
young  adults'  vision  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Mennonite  Church 
as  they  expressed  it  at  Orlan- 
do 97.  Available  from  the 
Mennonite  Church  General 
Board:  219  294-7131. 

•  Job  openings: 

Academic  dean,  Bethel  College, 
North  Newton,  Kan.  Respon- 
sibilities include  directing  the 
college's  educational  program; 
overseeing  faculty  appoint- 
ments; directing  instructional 
budgeting;  and  developing 
and  implementing  the  curric- 
ulum and  academic  support 
services.  A  record  of  scholar- 
ship, service,  and  college 
teaching  is  preferred.  Women 
and  minorities  are  encour- 
aged to  apply.  Contact:  316 
284-5241. 
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Administrative  assistant,  East- 
ern Mennonite  Missions  Over- 
seas Department,  Salunga, 
Pa.  Responsibilities  include 
scheduling,  proofreading,  tak- 
ing dictation,  and  receiving 
and  mailing  correspondence. 
Overseas  experience  pre- 
ferred. Contact:  Bob  Bru- 
baker,  717  898-2251. 

Graduate  counseling  program 
faculty,  Eastern  Mennonite 
University,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
Responsibilities  include  in- 
struction and  supervision  of 
graduate-level  students.  A 
doctorate  degree  in  a  related 
field  is  required.  Send  vita, 
scholarly  papers,  and  three 
letters  of  recommendation  to 
P.  David  Glanzer,  EMU,  1200 
Park  Rd.,  Harrisonburg,  VA 
22802. 

Hosts,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Mennonite 
Hospitality  House.  Involves 
living  in  community  with  oth- 
ers and  hosting  short-term, 
live-in  guests,  mostly  home- 
less persons  from  the  local 
neighborhood.  Reduced  rent 
in  exchange  for  volunteering. 
Contact:  Tim  Wyse,  404  622- 
2300  or  Maria  Wenger,  770 
650-1793. 

Mathematics,  applied  mathemat- 
ics, and  computer  science  pro- 
fessors, Goshen  (Ind.)  College. 
Positions  require  graduate 
study  and/or  degree  in  mathe- 
matics, applied  mathematics, 
or  computer  science.  Doctorate 
degrees  are  preferred.  Women 
and  members  of  under-repre- 
sented groups  are  encouraged 
to  apply.  Contact:  Paul  Keim, 
219  535-7503. 

Service  Adventure  leaders,  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions.  Re- 
quirements include  leadership 
experience,  interest  in  young 
adults,  spiritual  discernment, 
and  conflict  resolution  skills. 
Contact:  Kent  Dutchersmith, 
219  294-7523. 

Speech  program  director,  Gosh- 
en (Ind.)  College.  Graduate 
degree  in  communication  or 
speech  is  required.  Additional 
experience  as  a  professional 
communicator  is  preferred. 
Women  and  members  of  un- 
der-represented groups  are 
encouraged  to  apply.  Contact: 
Paul  Keim,  219  535-7503. 


NEW  MEMBERS 

Maple  Grove,  Belleville,  Pa.: 

Timothy  and  Deena  Mateer. 

Martinsburg,  Pa.:  Virgil  and 
Cynthia  Frost,  Mark  and 
Susan  Nines,  and  Richard 
and  Machelle  Wineland. 

West  Union,  Parnell,  Iowa: 
Rodney  Gingerich. 


Western,  Salem,  Ore.:  Dick 
Loquvam,  Norma  Loquvam, 
Jim  Miller,  Judi  Miller,  Rod 
Wilson,  and  Vicki  Wilson. 

Williamsburg,  Va.:  Allen 
Hochstetler. 


 BIRTHS  

Beckman,  Lori  Stoltzfus  and 
Don,  Denver,  Colo.,  Kelcey 
Lynn  (first  child),  June  23. 

Bergin,  Sarah  Weaver  and  Ian, 
Chalfont,  Pa.,  Poppys  (second 
child),  born  Oct.  29,  1982, 
adopted  Oct.  17,  1997. 

Bergman,  Beth  Eby  and  Mark, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jared 
Douglas  (second  child),  Sept. 
8. 

Boiler,  Carol  and  Jeff,  Kalona, 
Iowa,  Jenna  Marie  (second 
child),  Oct.  30. 

Bontreger,  Kerri  Speicher  and 
Nick,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Brooke 
Nicole  (first  child),  Oct.  13. 

Breneman,  Angela  and  Alan, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Casey 
Dawn  (first  child),  Oct.  30. 

Clark,  Julie  and  Keith,  Fish- 
ersville,  Va.,  Tiffany  Anne 
(second  child),  Sept.  25. 

Coblentz,  Viola  Bontrager  and 
Glenn,  Brianna  Jo  (fourth 
child),  Oct.  17. 

Fontaine,  Becky  Troyer  and 
Mark,  Greenfield,  Ind.,  Emily 
Kathryn  (first  child),  Oct.  21. 

Geiser,  Marie  Harnish  and 
Ned,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Luke 
Anthony  (third  child),  Oct. 
19. 

Herr,  Elnore  Birkey  and  Ken- 
neth L.,  Morgantown,  Pa., 
Brandon  Joseph  (fourth 
child),  born  May  18,  1995, 
adopted  Oct.  24,  1997. 

Hunsinger,  Lisa  Coffman  and 
Jonathan,  Limerick,  Pa., 
Amber  Kylie  (first  child),  Oct. 
31. 

Miller,  Diane  Spires  and 
Jonathon,  Engadine,  Mich., 
Abigail  Ann  (third  child), 
Sept.  2. 

Miller,  Jodi  Troyer  and  Dan, 
Engadine,  Mich.,  Grant 
Daniel  (second  child),  June  1. 

Miller,  Jill  Troyer  and  Lance, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Kelly  Loraine 
(second  child),  Oct.  14. 

Miller,  Diane  Beck  and  Wen- 
dell, Winona  Lake,  Ind.,  Ros- 
alyn  Marie  (second  child),  Oct. 
20. 

Moore,  Roberta  Troyer  and 
Greg,  Engadine,  Mich., 
Brooke  Ann  (first  child),  Sept. 
23. 

Newton,  Amber  Maust, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Darienne 
Richele  (second  child),  Oct.  13. 

Ritchey,  Tina  Brick  and  Eric, 
Woodbury,  Pa.,  Darian  Her- 
bert (second  child),  Sept.  18. 


Keep  it  simple. 

As  an  investor,  you  want  to  concentrate 
on  what's  important:  opportunity  for 
growth,  financial  benefits,  investing 
your  trust  as  well  as  your  money. 

MMA  Praxis  mutual  funds  offer  you 
all  that  —  and  more.  Because  we're 
MMA,  we'll  invest  your  money  using 
socially  responsible  principles.  And 
our  fund  experts  are  here  to  take  care 
of  the  details  —  so  you  can  focus  on 
the  quality  of  your  life. 

Get  started  by  calling  1-800-9-PRAXJS 
or  your  local  MMA  counselor.  We'll  take 
it  from  there. 


MMA  Praxis  Mutual  Funds. 

A  world  of  opportunity 
brought  down  to  earth. 


MMA 


For  more  complete  information  including  a  prospectus, 
charges  and  expenses  please  call  1-800-9-PRAHS. 
Please  read  the  prospectus  carefully  before  you  invest 
or  send  money.  BISYS  Fund  Services,  distributor. 
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Believers  Church  Bible  PJ^J 
Commentary  Series  Bkfi 


The  BCBC  series  is  intended  for  pastors,  Sunday  school  teachers, 
Bible  study  leaders,  and  other  persons  interested  in  careful  Bible 
study.  It  is  published  for  all  who  seek  more  fully  to  understand  the 
original  message  of  Scripture  and  its  meaning  for  today. 


Acts 

( lhalmer  E.  Faw 

Colossians,  Philemon 

Ernest  D.  Martin 

Coming  in  Spring  1 998 

2  Corinthians 

V.  George  Shillington 

Daniel 

Paul  M.  Lederach 


1  and  2  Thessalonians 

Jacob  W.  Elias 

Genesis 
Eugene  F.  Roop 

Coining  in  Spring  1998 
Hosea,  Amos 
Allen  R.  Guenther 

Jeremiah 

Elmer  A.  Martens 


Ezekiel 

Millard  C.  Lind 


Matthew 

Richard  B.  Gardner 


Paper,  $19.99  each;  in  Canada  $28.50  each. 

"Our  richest  nurture  resource  to  assist  lay  leaders  in  teaching  the  Bible 
and  to  revitalize  biblical  preaching  in  our  churches.  If  your  pastor  or 
Sunday  school  teacher  doesn  't  have  it.  give  them  a  copy  to  get  them 
started  in  the  series."  — Willard  M.  Swartley,  NT  Editor,  Dean,  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary 

Herald 

Press 


Orders:  800  759-4447.  www.mph.lm.com/hp.html 


MENNOSCOPE 


Robertson,  Maureen  and  Dal- 
las, Newport  News,  Va., 
Ethan  Michael  (second  child), 
July  1. 

Sawatzky,  Sherilyn  Snider  and 
Jeff,  St.  Jacobs,  Ont.,  Mikaela 
Dawn  (first  child),  Oct.  6. 

Souder,  Anita  Diehl  and  H. 
Brent,  Souderton,  Pa.,  Grant 
Mattison  (second  child),  Nov.  6. 

Veazey,  Corina  and  David, 
Yorktown,  Va.,  Julia  Clarke 
(second  child),  Sept.  26. 

Windham,  Joni  Yoder  and 
David,  Hartville,  Ohio,  Emma 
Jane  (first  child),  Oct.  24. 


MARRIAGES 


Beckenhauer-Schantz:  Rena- 
ta  Beckenhauer,  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  and  Matthew  Schantz, 
Lincoln,  Neb.  (Beemer),  Nov. 
1,  by  Roger  Hazen. 

Beiler-Troyer:  Kristen  Beiler, 
Stuarts  Draft,  Va.  (Spring- 
dale),  and  Larry  Troyer, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Oct.  4,  by  Mark 
R.  Wenger. 

Goshow-Posen:  D.  Clarke 
Goshow,  Harleysville,  Pa. 
(Blooming  Glen),  and  Mary  M. 
Posen,  Harleysville,  Pa. 
(Blooming  Glen),  Nov.  1,  by 
Truman  H.  Brunk. 

Greenleaf-Wert:  Matthew 
Greenleaf,  Martinsburg,  Pa. 
(Martinsburg),  and  Janice 
Wert,  Sayre,  Pa.  (Tunkhan- 
nock),  Aug.  2,  by  Richard  Early. 

Greenleaf-Willey:  Thomas 
Greenleaf,  Martinsburg,  Pa. 
(Martinsburg),  and  Susan 
Willey,  Martinsburg,  Pa. 
(United  Church  of  Christ), 
Oct.  18,  by  John  Russell. 

Poehler-Stutzman:  Crystal 
Poehler,  Cairo,  Neb.,  and 
Brad  Stutzman,  Wood  River, 
Neb.  (Wood  River),  Aug.  23, 
by  Allen  Davis  and  Mike 
Stutzman. 

Riegsecker-Rychener:  Ryan 
Riegsecker,  Shipshewana, 
Ind.  (First),  and  Jodi  Rychen- 
er,  Shipshewana,  Ind.  (Pleas- 
ant Oaks),  Oct.  25,  by  Linford 
Martin. 


DEATHS 


Bauman,  Mervin,  69,  Heidel- 
berg, Ont.  Born:  Nov.  28, 
1927,  Waterloo  County,  Ont., 
to  Owen  and  Lydiann  Bau- 
man. Died:  Oct.  21,  1997, 
Bourkes,  Ont.,  of  a  heart  at- 
tack. Survivors — wife:  Erla 
Musselman  Bauman;  chil- 
dren: Charolotte  Campbell, 
Steve,  Brian;  brother  and  sis- 
ters: Roy,  Laura  Schumm, 
Florence  Scheerer,  Esther 


Snider;  5  grandchildren.  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  Oct.  26,  St. 
Jacobs  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Harold  Hildebrand  Schlegel 
and  Anna  Hemmendinger. 

Beck,  Elon  W.,  86,  Wakarusa, 
Ind.  Born:  Aug.  17,  1911, 
Archbold,  Ohio.  Died:  Oct.  29, 
1997,  Wakarusa,  Ind.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Ocala  Weldy 
Beck;  children:  Carolyn 
Wenger,  Eddie,  Donnie,  Jerry; 
brothers  and  sisters:  Orval, 
Virgil,  Everett,  Marjorie 
Schrock,  Evelyn  Edwards, 
Berneda  Nofzinger;  14  grand- 
children, 14  great-grandchil- 
dren. Predeceased  by:  Linda 
Dudley  (daughter).  Funeral: 
Oct.  31,  Holdeman  Mennonite 
Church,  by  David  Heusink- 
veld,  Vernard  Guengerich, 
and  Simon  Gingerich.  Burial: 
Olive  West  Cemetery. 

Fink,  Vada  Naomi  Eby,  90, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  Born:  Mar.  12, 
1907,  St.  Joseph  County,  Ind., 
to  Mervin  and  Goldie  BeMiller 
Eby.  Died:  Oct.  18,  1997, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  Survivors — 
daughter:  Lula  Jean  Kirk- 
patrick;  brothers  and  sister: 
Everett,  Russell,  and  Wayne 
Eby,  Esther  Wenger;  3  grand- 
children, 7  great-grandchil- 
dren. Predeceased  by:  Harvey 
Fink  (husband).  Funeral:  Oct. 
21,  Olive  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Wayne  Speicher  and 
William  D.  Hooley.  Burial: 
Olive  West  Cemetery. 

Hostetler,  Leslie  Calvin,  85. 
Born:  Nov.  17,  1911,  Hubbard, 
Ore.,  to  Simon  and  Pearl  Kropf 
Hostetler.  Died:  Oct.  29,  1997, 
Butteville,  Ore.  Survivors — 
children:  Evelyn  Emmert, 
Dorothy  Hansen,  Carol 
Stringer;  foster  daughter: 
Mary  Jane  Lemke;  9  grandchil- 
dren, 11  great-grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Edna  West 
Hostetler  (wife).  Funeral  and 
burial:  Nov.  3,  Zion  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Richard  Regier. 

Kropf,  Viola  Miriam  Burck, 
81,  Albany,  Ore.  Born:  Sept. 
14,  1916,  Albany,  Ore.,  to 
Harley  and  Katie  Widmer 
Burck.  Died:  Oct.  28,  1997,  Al- 
bany, Ore.,  of  cancer.  Sur- 
vivors— husband:  Lester 
Kropf;  children:  Jan  Mullet, 
Gene,  Joan,  Rosemary  Allen; 
brothers  and  sisters:  Ernest 
and  Willis  Burck,  Valera 
Baker,  Grace  Anderson,  Eve- 
lyn Fisher,  Lois  Detwiler;  7 
grandchildren.  Memorial  ser- 
vice: Oct.  31,  Albany  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Lynn  Miller 
and  John  Willems.  Cremated. 

Layman,  Roy  Franklin  Sr., 
79,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  Born: 
Feb.  19,  1918,  Rockingham 
County,  Va.,  to  Charles  F.  and 
Lillie  Good  Layman.  Died: 


Oct.  22,  1997,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.  Survivors — wife:  Hazel 
Feltus  Layman;  children: 
Margaret  Shank,  Lois  Hertz- 
ler,  Carol  Parks,  Joy  Sher- 
man, Byard  E.,  Roy  F.  Jr.; 
brothers:  Earl,  Ward;  13 
grandchildren,  5  great-grand- 
children. Funeral  and  burial: 
Oct.  25,  Weavers  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Joseph  Shenk  and 
William  Garber. 

Miller,  John  Ernest,  74.  Born: 
Dec.  4,  1922,  Denbigh,  Va.,  to 
Ernest  C.  and  Emma  Eyman 
Miller.  Died:  Oct.  25,  1997, 
Elkton,  Va.,  of  a  heart  attack. 
Survivors — brothers  and  sister: 
Ernest  C.  Jr.,  Charles  C,  Lil- 
lian L.  Funeral  and  burial:  Oct. 
28,  Warwick  River  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Gordon  Zook. 

Pate,  Lois  Virginia  Shenk,  72. 
Richmond,  Va.  Born:  Nov.  2, 
1924,  Chesapeake  Bay,  Va.,  to 
Daniel  David  and  Nancy  Boyer 
Shenk.  Died:  Oct.  30,  1997, 
Richmond,  Va.  Survivors — 
husband:  Robert  J.  Pate  Jr.; 
children:  Valerie  Lynn  Pate 
Wermuth,  Robert  Jesse  III; 
brothers  and  sisters:  David, 
Paul,  and  Don  Shenk,  Betty 
Ann  Brunk,  Alice  Nice,  Louret- 
ta  Wilson.  Funeral  and  burial: 
Nov.  2.  Warwick  River  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Bruce  Yoder. 

Peachey,  Anne-Marie,  35, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  Born: 
Oct.  23,  1961,  Sarasota,  Fla., 
to  Paul  L.  and  Shirley  Troyer 
Peachey.  Died:  Oct.  10,  1997, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  of 
cardiac  arrest.  Survivors — 
brother  and  sisters:  Paul  S., 
Melody  Beiler,  Sharon.  Funer- 
al: Oct.  16,  Bahia  Vista  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  John  L. 
Peachey.  Burial:  Sarasota 
Memorial  Park. 

Yoder,  Erma  Feme  Hauber, 
79,  Wellman,  Iowa.  Born:  Oct. 
1,  1918,  Johnson  County, 
Iowa,  to  Christian  Wilhelm 
and  Mary  Yoder  Hauber. 


Died:  Oct.  24,  1997,  Wellman, 
Iowa.  Survivors — children: 
Elwin,  Audrey  Yoder  Hartz- 
ler;  5  grandchildren,  6  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Wesley  Yoder  (husband) 
and  Larion  (son).  Funeral  and 
burial:  Oct.  27,  West  Union 
Mennonite  Church,  by  David 
Boshart. 

Yoder,  J.  Earl,  80,  Minot,  N.D. 
Born:  Nov.  22,  1916,  Ward 
County,  N.D.,  to  Jesse  and 
Edna  King  Yoder.  Died:  Oct. 
11,  1997,  Minot,  N.D.  Sur- 
vivors— brothers  and  sisters: 
John,  Fred,  Marian, 
Annabelle.  Funeral  and  buri- 
al: Oct.  14,  Fairview  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Galen  Kauff- 
man  and  Vernon  Hochstetler. 

Yoder,  Samuel,  73,  Sarasota, 
Fla.  Born:  Sept.  13,  1924, 
Davies  County,  Ind.,  to  Noah 
and  Suzanne  Yoder.  Died: 
Oct.  14,  1997,  Sarasota,  Fla. 
Survivors — children:  Jean, 
Bonnie  Percival,  Evelyn  J. 
Inlow,  James;  brothers  and 
sister:  Pete,  Dan,  Mary 
Morhart;  5  grandchildren,  2 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Leah  Delagrange 
Yoder  (wife).  Funeral:  Oct.  18, 
Hicksville  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Don  Delagrange  and 
Wayne  Goldsmith.  Burial: 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Zimmerly,  Trula  Irene  Det- 
weiler,  67,  Jackson,  Ohio. 
Born:  July  22,  1929,  Parnell, 
Iowa,  to  Clarence  and  Sarah 
Slaubaugh  Detweiler.  Died: 
Apr.  17,  1997,  of  complica- 
tions following  open  heart 
surgery.  Survivors — husband: 
John  W.  Zimmerly;  children: 
Sara  Ryan,  Joanne,  Steven; 
brothers  and  sister:  Marion 
and  Wallace  Detweiler.  Mar- 
jorie Miller;  2  grandchildren. 
Funeral  and  burial:  Apr.  21, 
Crown  Hill  Mennonite 
Church,  by  J.  Robert  Lemon 
and  Daniel  P.  Schrock. 


Combine  ministry 
&  counseling! 

Check  out  our  new  MA  in 
Pastoral  Counseling  Program. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary 

Call  1-800-710-7871  or  e-mail  yoderda@emu.edu 
www.emu.edu 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


Making  heaven  happen  while  we  wait 


"This,  then,  is  how  you  should  pray:  'Our 
Father,  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  your  name,  your 
kingdom  come,  your  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it 
is  in  heaven.'  " — Matt.  6:9-10 

He  half-lurched  down  the  sidewalk,  crying. 
His  slumped-over  body  parted  the  New  York 
City  noontime  crowds  as  he  pleaded  for  coins  to 
add  to  his  cup.  "You  don't  usually  see  them 
really  crying,"  I  thought  to  myself. 

I  was  moved  to  empty  my  pocket  of  loose 
change,  and  I  waited  for  my  friend  to  do  the  same. 
Then  I  realized  that  because  this  man  was  visibly 
crying,  he  solicited  sympathy  from  those  who 
passed  him  on  the  sidewalk.  The  woman  quietly 
crouched  by  a  urine-stained  wall  drew  hardly  a 
glance  from  passersby,  including  us  Mennonites. 

Later,  off  the  street  and  back  in  the  fam- 
iliarity of  a  Mennonite  Central  Committee  hu- 
man rights  seminar,  I  found  it  hard  to  concen- 
trate on  "the  big  picture"  after  my  encounter  on 
the  street.  Keeping  long-term  perspective  while 
being  pulled  into  the  immediacy  of  people's 
needs  is  something  I  don't  know  how  to  address. 

Just  then,  the  United  Nations  ambassador  from 
Quebec  interrupted  my  reverie  with  his  state- 
ment, "If  you  don't  keep  your  eyes  on  the  longer 
term,  you'd  better  pack  your  bags  and  go  home." 
Although  speaking  about  working  in  internation- 
al crisis  situations,  his  comments  impressed  me 
again  with  what  kingdom  living  is  all  about. 

As  I  thought  about  it,  I  remembered  my  four- 
year-old  comprehension  of  my  mother's 
explanations  and  Sunday  school  exhortations 
about  heaven.  I  was  told  we'd  all  have  new 
bodies  and  that  the  earthly  things  that  con- 
sume and  divide  us  would  no  longer  be  con- 
cerns. Indeed,  as  Paul  says  in  Philippians,  "Our 
citizenship  is  in  heaven.  And  we  eagerly  await 
a  Savior  from  there  who  .  .  .  will  transform  our 
lowly  bodies  so  that  they  will  be  like  his 
glorious  body"  (3:20). 

This  heaven  we've  learned  to  envision  is  what 
Jesus  tells  us  we're  to  pray  for  here  on  earth. 
Alice  Walker,  an  African-American  author, 
recalls  learning  as  a  child  that  "heaven  (a  place 
in  the  sky)  would  be  a  place  that  only  the  best 
people  in  earth  would  go  to  after  they  died. 
We'd  have  couches  to  lounge  on,  great  food  to 


eat.  Wonderful  music,  because  all  of  the  angels 
played  harp.  It  would  be  grand.  Would  there  be 
any  white  people?  Probably.  Oh."  Growing  up  in 
a  small  town  in  the  1950s  South,  no  black  per- 
son Walker  knew  felt  comfortable  with  even 
one  white  person  in  the  country. 

And  I  wonder — who  do  we  feel  uncomfortable 
with?  The  New  York  City  beggar,  the  folks  on 
the  other  side  of  town,  the  church  that  doesn't 
understand  God  like  we  do,  the  politicians  who 
make  laws  we  don't  agree  with?  If  we'll  be  in 
the  kingdom  of  God  together,  what  does  that 
mean  for  us  while  we're  here?  With  Sunday 
morning  worship  in  Christian  churches  the 
most  racially  segregated  hour  of  the  week,  with 
cities  and  neighborhoods  divided  clearly  along 
lines  of  race  and  class,  with  poverty  on  our 
front  steps  and  affluence  inside  our  doors, 
where  do  we  find  the  kingdom? 

In  the  perplexing  and  complicated  face  of 
injustice,  I've  too  often  heard  Christians  say 
that  the  end  of  the  world  is  coming  soon  and 
that  "God  will  take  care  of  things  in  God's  way." 
Undoubtedly  God  will,  but  our  roles  are  impor- 
tant as  well.  Rather  than  falling  prey  to  an 
apocalyptic  perspective  in  which  we  are  help- 
less and  innocent  bystanders,  Christians  need 
to  look  at  both  the  "longer  term" — the  kingdom 
of  God — as  well  as  the  immediacy  of  need  that 
surrounds  us. 

People  say  that  in  the  face  of  things  like 
racism  or  the  plight  of  the  poor,  we're  most 
likely  not  going  to  see  significant  progress  in 
our  lifetimes.  But  what  about  the  small 
changes  that  we  are  all  able  to  make  in  our  own 
lives — in  the  lifestyles  we  choose,  in  the  way 
our  families  perceive  things,  or  what  our  Sun- 
day school  classes  discuss?  Is  that  not  change 
enough  to  rejoice  about? 

If  we  can't  volunteer  hours  at  soup  kitchens 
or  change  national  policy,  we  can  at  least 
educate  ourselves.  We  can  learn  about  things 
before  we  become  afraid  of  them  and  turn 
away.  When  we  learn,  when  we  remember 
again  that  all  people  are  made  in  the  image  of 
God  and  are  welcome  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
our  worlds  and  our  selves  cannot  possibly 
remain  the  same. — jfk 
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The  incarnation  at  Bethlehem  is  central  to  how  God 
is  known  for  Christians.  The  humility  of  Jesus' 
arrival  in  Bethlehem  and  the  vulnerability  that  led 
him  to  the  cross  are  difficult  for  many  Jews  and  Mus- 
lims to  accept;  that  is  why  incarnation  is  a  scandal. 


ALSO  IN  THIS  ISSUE 


And,  finally  (11): 
Rejoicing  in  the  face 
of  unknown  futures 
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In  conversation  with  Jews  and  Muslims: 

No  room  in  Bethlehem 
for  arrogance,  argument 

'Jews  have  nothing  good  to  say  about 
Jesus  because  of  Christian  mistreatment 
of  Jews,  9  a  Jewish  friend  once  told  me. 
We  need  to  witness  to  Christ  with 
humility  rather  than  abrasive  words. 


MCC  to  aid  Iraqi  children 
suffering  from  leukemia  . 
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The  Bethlehem  Room  is  the  informal 
evening  gathering  place  for  the  Tantur 
community  in  Jerusalem.  Marie  and  I 
spend  half  of  each  year  at  Tantur  Ecumenical 
Institute  for  Theological  Studies,  which  is  situ- 
ated on  a  hill  at  the  edge  of  Bethlehem. 

On  one  occasion,  an  Orthodox  Jewish  friend 
joined  a  group  gathered  in  the  Bethlehem 
Room  to  discuss  relationships  between  Jews 
and  Christians.  In  the  course  of  the  conversa- 
tion, our  friend,  in  the  room  overlooking  Beth- 
lehem, said  to  us,  "Incarnation  is  a  scandal  to 
my  religion."  As  a  Jew,  he  has  difficulty  with 
the  divine  dwelling  in  a  human  body.  He  ex- 
pressed another  problem  he  has  with  Christian 
faith:  "How  can  you  claim  that  in  Jesus  re- 
demption has  come  when  the  world  is  obviously 
not  redeemed?"  I  appreciate  the  candor  of  my 
friend.  For  him,  as  for  most  Jews,  Jesus  does 
not  fulfill  messianic  expectations. 

As  we  gather  for  coffee  in  the  Bethlehem 
Room,  we  can  hear  from  the  minaret  of  the 
neighboring  mosque  the  Muslim  call  to  prayer 
floating  in  on  the  cool  evening  breeze.  The  call 
declares,  "God  is  most  great.  I  testify  that  there 


by 
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is  providlJWp a  vulnerable  God,  witness  to  that  re- 
demption must  be  done  with  vulnerability.  Arrogance 
and  triumph alism  aren't  consistent  with  Bethlehem. 


is  no  god  but  God."  The  declaration 
is  repeated  several  times  at  the 
beginning  of  the  call  to  prayer  and 
at  the  end.  Islam  has  also  rejected 
the  incarnation  because  it  is 
considered  degrading  for  a  tran- 
scendent God  to  become  human 
and  be  put  to  death  by  the  humans  God  created. 

These  incidents  in  the  Bethlehem  Room 
remind  me  again  that  if  the  incarnation  is  as 
significant  as  Christians  claim,  we  need  to 
reach  out  in  friendship  to  Jews  and  Muslims. 
Slogans,  pronouncements,  and  arguments  are 
insufficient,  even  counterproductive.  Though  we 
believe  Jews  and  Muslims  have  misunderstood 
the  full  dimension  of  Jesus,  Christians  must  ask 
whether  they  bear  responsibility  for  those  mis- 
understandings. Jewish  and  Muslim  under- 
standings of  Jesus  should  not  cut  off  discussion 
but  should  be  the  starting  point  for  discussion. 
While  Christians  affirm  many  of  the  Jewish  and 
Islamic  understandings  of  God,  we  also  differ. 
We  need  to  probe  together  the  oneness  of  God, 
the  power  of  God,  the  revelation  of  God,  the 
immanence  of  God,  and  the  salvation  of  God. 


Jewish^ves 


I  regret  that  the 
significance  of 
Jesus'  birth  at 
Bethlehem  is  not 
appreciated  by  Jews.  The  incarnation  remains  a 
scandal  for  many  of  them;  the  idea  that  God  took 
on  human  flesh  is  considered  a  Christian  fabri- 
cation. A  rabbi  teacher  of  mine  wrote  emphati- 
cally, "Divinity  of  Jesus  is  outrageous  to  Jews. 
God  does  not  become  man.  Incarnation  is  of 
pagan  origin."  Another  rabbi  friend  described  the 
difference  between  Jews  and  Christians  more 
gently:  "Christians  say  the  greatest  gift  of  God  is 
his  Son.  Jews  say  the  greatest  gift  of  God  is  To- 
rah.  I  have  no  problem  with  Jesus'  teaching,  but 
I  cannot  accept  him  as  the  Son  of  God." 

Jews  believe  Messiah  will  be  a  human  being 
who  is  divinely  gifted.  God  the  Redeemer  will 
send  the  Messiah  to  be  the  leader  of  redeemed 
people.  He  will  be  a  human  leader  who  will 
have  outstanding  spiritual  and  ethical  quali- 
ties. He  won't  be  divine  but  will  carry  out  a  di- 
vine mission.  To  make  the  Messiah  divine  is  to 
infringe  on  monotheism. 

Jews  object  to  Jesus  as  Messiah  because  the 
world  is  obviously  not  redeemed.  They  associate 
Messiah  with  the  coming  kingdom  of  God  and 
ask,  "If  Jesus  is  Messiah,  show  us  his  kingdom." 
From  a  Jewish  perspective,  the  Messiah  will 
redeem  Israel  and  bring  world  peace.  Wicked- 


ness will  be  exterminated.  War,  famine,  pov- 
erty, suffering,  and  discord  will  disappear.  God's 
Torah  will  be  obeyed;  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord 
will  cover  the  earth;  moral  regeneration 
through  truth,  love,  and  justice  will  bring 
material  and  spiritual  happiness. 

For  Jews,  the  test  of  Messiah  is  whether  he 
brings  peace  and  gets  people  to  keep  Torah. 
Jews  see  redemption  as  a  public  event  on  the 
stage  of  history.  Since  the  world  is  not  re- 
deemed, the  Messiah  has  obviously  not  come. 
Some  Jews  argue,  "Sin  is  still  present,  and 
Christians  are  not  immune  to  it."  Christians 
interpret  redemption  as  spiritual,  inner,  indi- 
vidual transformation.  The  concept  of  re- 
deemed souls  in  the  midst  of  an  unredeemed 
world  is  alien  to  Jews. 

Jews  have  identified  two  distinct  lines  of 
prophecy  in  the  Hebrew  Scripture  concerning 
the  anticipated  Messiah.  One  line  portrays  the 
Messiah  as  humble  and  suffering.  The  other 
line  of  prophecy  depicts  him  as  a  conquering 
king.  Some  Jews  believed  there  would  be  two 
Messiahs:  one  who  would  suffer  and  be  hum- 
bled, and  one  who  would  rule  and  be  exalted. 
The  suffering  Messiah  was  referred  to  as  Mes- 
siah ben  Yoseph  (Zech.  9:9;  Isa.  53:6-9).  The 
exalted  Messiah  was  referred  to  as  Messiah 
ben  David  (Dan.  7:13-14;  Isa.  9:6-7). 

Christians  who  accept  Jesus  as  Messiah  be- 
lieve these  two  emphases  refer  to  Christ's  first 
coming  as  a  humble,  suffering  Redeemer  and 
his  second  coming  as  a  King-Redeemer  and 
exalted  Lord.  Christians  believe  total  redemp- 
tion will  be  accomplished  when  Jesus  Christ 
returns.  Since  Jews  expect  the  messianic  age  at 
the  first  coming  of  the  Messiah,  however,  many 
see  the  second  coming  as  a  cop-out. 

Much  of  Judaism  continues  to  reject  the  in- 
carnate and  suffering  Messiah.  One  of  my  Jew- 
ish teachers  said,  "Messiah  in  Judaism  has 
nothing  to  do  with  incarnation."  Many  rabbis 
reject  the  idea  of  Messiah  as  suffering  servant — 
particularly  his  suffering  for  the  sins  of  others. 

I  equally  regret 

Mus  I  i  m  that  the  si^ni_ 

■per^petXlVeS  ficance  of  Jesus' 

birth  at  Bethle- 
hem is  not  appreciated  by  Muslims.  For  Mus- 
lims, the  oneness  of  God  would  be  compromised 
if  God  were  to  have  a  son.  Similarly,  there  is  no 
need  for  God  to  become  flesh  to  reveal  God;  God 
sends  revelation  down.  God  is  majesty,  not  Im- 
manuel.  For  Islam,  God  is  hidden  and  distant.  It 
is  impossible  to  know  God  as  a  person;  one  can 
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only  know  God's  will.  Self-revelation  would  com- 
promise God's  transcendence. 

For  Muslims,  God's  power  would  be  threat- 
ened if  God  were  to  be  incarnate,  suffer,  and 
die.  Muslims  cannot  reconcile  the  power  of  God 
and  the  powerlessness  of  God,  the  sovereignty 
of  God  and  the  servanthood  of  God,  the  majesty 
of  God  and  the  weakness  of  God.  Jesus'  incar- 
nation and  passion,  which  Muslims  deny, 
would  imply  that  God  failed.  Muslims  insist  on 
preserving  God's  power  and  honor. 

The  difference  between  Muslim  and  Christian 
understandings  of  incarnation  and  the  cross  con- 
cerns more  than  what  actually  happened.  It  im- 
pacts the  meaning  of  revelation,  sin,  and  redemp- 
tion. For  Christians,  the  cross  symbolizes  what  is 
wrong  with  the  world  (sin)  and  what  must  occur 
to  right  the  wrongs  of  the  world  (redemption). 


Chr 


IS 


For  Christians, 
incarnation  at 
IVeS     Bethlehem  is 
central  to  how 


God  is  known.  Christians  believe  that  knowledge 
of  Jesus  is  the  key  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and 
that  God  is  most  fully  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ. 
God  has  come  to  humankind  as  a  servant,  ex- 
pressing love  in  service  and  death.  God  was  not 
only  acting  in  Jesus  (an  idea  that  Jews  and  Mus- 
lims accept);  Jesus  was  God.  God  has  not  just 
spoken  to  humanity  as  in  Judaism  and  Islam; 
God  came  to  respond  to  the  human  condition. 
Revelation  is  not  confined  to  Torah  and  Quran; 
Jesus  is  the  Word  made  flesh,  the  living  Word.  In 
him  we  receive  personal  knowledge  of  God. 

Jesus  Christ  is  described  as  a  servant-king  in 
Phil.  2:5-11.  His  coming  to  Bethlehem  gives  wit- 
ness to  "God  with  us"  (Immanuel). 
He  modeled  royal  humility.  That's 
called  kenosis — self-emptying, 
identification,  solidarity.  He  hum- 
bled himself  and  went  to  the  cross, 
the  ultimate  vulnerability.  This 
vulnerability  is  difficult  for  many 
Jews  and  Muslims  to  accept;  that 
is  why  incarnation  is  a  scandal. 

In  Jesus'  resurrection  and  as- 
cension, however,  God  exalted  him 
and  gave  him  a  name  above  all 
names.  At  the  name  of  Jesus, 
every  knee  will  bow  and  every 
tongue  will  confess  him  as  Lord. 

How  shall  we  understand  this 
King?  Let's  return  to  Bethlehem. 
In  the  Church  of  the  Nativity  in 
Bethlehem,  one  needs  to  stoop  to 


enter  through  a  low  door.  Christ's  kingship  is 
received  as  we  are  bent  low  and  as  we  become 
humble  and  vulnerable. 

How  shall  we  witness  to  this  King?  With  that 
same  vulnerability.  Christ  the  servant-king  has 
triumphed  and  has  a  name  above  all  names, 
yet  that  triumph  gives  us  no  reason  to  be 
triumphalistic  in  manner.  Many  Jews  and 
Muslims  have  difficulty  with  the  kingship  of 
Jesus  because  of  arrogant  attitudes,  abrasive 
words,  or  violent  actions  by  Christians  in  the 
name  of  Jesus.  Both  Jews  and  Muslims  were 
victims  of  the  Crusades.  There  is  often  a  power 
factor  in  our  relationship  with  Jews  and  Mus- 
lims. Christians  must  surrender  power  and 
privilege  that  are  so  much  a  part  of  our  history 
and  culture.  If  witness  is  done  from  a  position 
of  power  and  prestige,  it  is  corrupting.  One 
rabbi  reminded  us  that  most  Jews  don't  read 
the  New  Testament,  mainly  as  a  reaction  to 
church  history.  Another  Jewish  friend  said, 
"Jews  have  nothing  good  to  say  about  Jesus  be- 
cause of  Christian  mistreatment  of  Jews." 

We  need  to  model  the  suffering  servant  quali- 
ties of  Jesus,  not  his  kingship.  If  we  speak  of  the 
exalted  King  in  an  exalted  manner  and  without 
suffering  love,  we  detract  from  the  meaning  of 
the  kingdom.  Arrogance  and  triumphalism  are 
not  consistent  with  Bethlehem.  If  redemption  is 
provided  by  a  vulnerable  God,  witness  to  that 
redemption  must  be  done  with  vulnerability. 

Calvin  E.  Shenk  is  professor  of  religion  at  East- 
ern Mennonite  University,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  He 
is  on  assignment  in  the  Middle  East  on  behalf  of 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  Eastern  Menno- 
nite Missions,  and  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 
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Rejoice  in  the  Lord  always; 
again  I  will  say,  Rejoice. . . . 
Do  not  worry  about  anything, 
but  in  everything  by  prayer  and 
supplication  with  thanks- 
giving let  your  requests  be  made 
known  to  God. — Phil.  4:4-6 
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READERS  SAY 


How  is  a  reader  to  understand 
the  report  that  "Over  50  New 
York  Conference  youth  came 
forward  following  a  message  on  peace 
from  Peter  Dyck,  Scottdale,  Pa." 
("Mennoscope,"  New  Yorkers  Meet, 
Oct.  21)?  Did  they  come  forward  to  sign 
a  petition  on  banning  land  mines?  To 
promise  to  spend  a  year  in  voluntary 
service?  To  commit  their  lives  to  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace? 
Steve  Hochstetler  Shirk 
Moscow,  Russia 

Blessed  Are  Those  Who  Wrestle 
with  Their  Grief  (Nov.  11):  Last 
year  I  lost  my  husband  of  24  years 
to  cancer.  I  found  that  Rachel  Miller 
Jacobs  was  able  to  put  into  words  what  I 
went  through  these  past  18  months. 

I  too  continue  to  wrestle  with  the 
process  of  mourning  David's  leaving  of 
our  family.  The  gift  I  have  discovered 
is  the  comfort  of  God's  presence  and 
the  "embrace  of  God's  love."  The  deep- 
ening of  my  reliance  on  my  fellow 
Christians  and  my  understanding  of 
the  suffering  of  others  has  also  evolved 
during  this  time.  Thank  you  for  this 
article. 

Donna  J.  Reist 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Thanks  to  Rachel  Miller  Jacobs  for 
writing  Blessed  Are  Those  Who 
Wrestle  with  Their  Grief  (Now. 
11).  What  powerful  words!  In  one 
month,  three  Bluffton  College  students 
died.  This  spiritually  and  emotionally 
rocked  the  campus  community,  and  we 
have  begun  to  wrestle  with  the  grief.  In 
addition,  a  close  friend  of  mine,  Andy 
Lehman  from  Orrville,  Ohio,  was  killed 
in  a  work-related  accident  on  Sept.  2. 

Life  is  so  precious.  Andy's  life  lived 
for  Jesus  impacted  many.  As  the  fami- 
ly and  Bluffton  College  community 
continue  to  wrestle  with  their  grief, 
Jesus  still  reigns  and  is  glorified. 
Through  it  all,  I  am  beginning  to  un- 
derstand the  gifts  of  clarity,  comfort, 
and  compassion. 
Nan  Beyeler 
Bluffton,  Ohio 

How  Pot  Holders  and  Tin 
Cans  Might  Save  Us  ("The 
Last  Word,"  Nov.  18):  I  always 
felt  I  had  a  special  relationship  with 
the  Elizabeth  Weaver  who  is  at  the 
center  of  this  editorial.  I  was  one  of  the 
few  boys  in  Weaverland  Mennonite 


Church  who  liked  to  read,  and  she 
helped  get  a  Sunday  school  library 
started  there  in  the  Weaverland  con- 
gregation in  the  late  1940s.  I  hung 
around  those  few  shelves  a  lot.  She 
was  instrumental  then  in  helping  to 
instill  in  me  a  "passion  for  the  people 
and  places  around  [me]  and  devotion  to 
[my]  role  as  a  global  citizen."  Elizabeth 
Weaver  is  a  gracious  face  in  my  early 
impressions  of  church. 

Richard  Lichty 

Hatfield,  Pa. 

I loved  Herman  F.  Myers'  article 
What  Do  You  Expect?  (Oct.  21). 
Here's  another  phrasing:  the  ideal 
pastor  should  be  30  years  old  and  have 
15-20  years  of  experience. 
Stanley  Shenk 
Goshen,  Ind. 

Thanks  for  publishing  Giving 
Can  Be  a  Joyful  Journey  (Nov. 
18).  However,  I  believe  its  impact 
might  have  been  twice  as  great  if  the 
author  had  given  her  name. 

I  think  that  anonymity  fosters  our 
traditional  financial  and  giving  priva- 
cy. Who  knows  what  might  happen  if 
members  of  small  groups  in  our  con- 
gregations would  share  their  giving 
pilgrimages? 
Arthur  A.  Voth 
Lititz,  Pa. 

T  am  writing  about  the  Germantown 
I  Church  incident  and  the  homo- 
-L  sexual  inclination  that  I  sense  is 
very  present.  I  remember  when  it  was 
sinful  for  Mennonites  to  smoke  or  drink 
strong  drink.  God  delivered  and 
cleansed  me  of  both  of  these  sins.  Other 
sins  at  that  time  were  adultery,  fornica- 
tion, and  divorce.  Sodomy  was  an 
offense  that  was  dealt  with  in  the  courts 
of  our  land.  Today  there  is  no  more  sin. 
We  have  eliminated  it  by  denying  its 
existence.  I  am  beginning  to  wonder 
why  we  bother  about  religion  at  all. 

Emanuel  Schlabach 

Winesburg,  Ohio 

I believe  the  Franconia  Conference 
did  the  right  thing  in  removing  the 
Germantown  Church  from  confer- 
ence fellowship.  Where  does  the  con- 
cept of  discipline  come  in?  I  am  willing 
to  walk  with  brothers  or  sisters  who 
happen  to  have  homosexual  orientation 
but  who  are  saying,  "I  know  that  I  am 
more  than  a  sexual  being.  I  am  willing 
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to  place  my  desires  under  the  lordship 
of  Christ  and  allow  his  blood  to  cleanse 
me  and  give  me  new  direction  in  life."  I 
am  grateful  to  be  a  part  of  a  conference 
(Lancaster)  whose  leadership  has  acted 
with  vision  and  courage  to  deal  with 
this  divisive  issue.  We  must  be  willing 
to  stand  firm  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Word  of  God  and  not  give  in  to  the 
prevailing  winds  which  would  try  to 
take  us  away  from  Jesus. 

Tom  Horst 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

The  Franconia  Conference  decision 
to  remove  the  Germantown  con- 
gregation was  harmful,  in  part, 
because  action  was  taken  from  a  dis- 
tance. A  conflict  was  dealt  with  by 
severing  and  excluding.  This  process  of 
dismissal  from  a  distance  does  not 
reflect  the  peace-committed  church 
with  which  I  want  to  identify.  I  like  to 
envision  a  different  process  and  end 
result  to  this  conflict.  The  Franconia 
delegates  would  have  spent  a  year 
listening  and  getting  acquainted  with 
Germantown  members.  After  a  year  of 
truly  nurturing  a  relationship  with 
Germantown,  if  the  delegates  still  felt 
the  need  to  end  the  conflict  by  removal, 
they  may  have  done  so  with  tears  on 
their  faces.  Or  possibly,  if  they  "moved 
toward"  rather  than  "distanced  from," 
delegates  may  have  been  unable  to 
turn  their  backs  on  those  they  had  em- 
braced. 

Kristina  Roth  Martin 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

I believe  that  the  confusion  over  is- 
sues of  homosexuality,  abortion,  and 
the  roles  of  men  and  women  comes 
from  Satan.  Just  as  he  led  Eve  and 
Adam  to  refuse  to  submit  to  God's 
words,  so  he  still  works  in  the  rebellious 
hearts  of  men  and  women,  causing 
them  to  seek  excuses  for  saying  Scrip- 
ture doesn't  mean  what  it  clearly  says. 
One  can  lovingly  call  a  sin  a  sin  and 
help  a  fellow  sinner  to  know  the  joy  of 
confession,  repentance,  and  salvation. 
Mary  Hull  Naumoff 
Orrville,  Ohio 

I agree  with  Valerie  Weaver's  well- 
written  editorial  (We're  Losing 
More  Than  120  Members,  Nov.  4). 
An  additional  loss  that  I  would  name  is 
the  loss  of  a  biblically  grounded 
process  of  "conferring"  in  a  face-to-face 
dialogical  way.  Is  not  the  whole  point 


of  area  conferences  to  "confer"  with  one 
another  in  an  attempt  to  discern  God's 
will,  to  listen  carefully  to  both  the 
human  and  divine  spirit?  Why,  then, 
would  delegates  choose  to  make  such 
an  important  decision  concerning  the 
status  of  a  sister  congregation  in  such 
a  non-interactive,  distancing,  perhaps 
even  "cowardly"  manner?  I  find  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  such  a  worldly 
process  of  decision  making  and  the 
decision  that  was  reached  demonstrate 
our  denomination's  "other-worldly" 
vision  statement  that  calls  us  to  be 
communities  of  grace,  joy,  and  peace. 

Eleanor  Snyder 

Breslau,  Ont. 

Some  comments  on  items  in  the 
Nov.  4  issue  of  Gospel  Herald:  in 
the  "Readers  Say"  section,  one 
letter  quoted  a  sermon  talking  about 
Sodom's  "sin  of  inhospitality."  I  con- 
sider this  to  be  a  devious  effort  to  di- 
vert attention  from  the  real  problem  to 
a  peripheral  one.  I  was  also  offended 
by  the  picture  on  page  1 1 .  Is  this  fore- 
shadowing for  more  nudity  in  Gospel 
Herald?  Can  people  in  the  future  look 
to  the  Gospel  Herald  for  pornography? 
Samuel  Nafziger 
Buffalo  Head  Prairie,  Alta. 

Why  Be  Mennonite?  ("The  Last 
Word,"  Nov.  11):  Thank  you 
for  this  editorial,  which  makes 
interesting  observations  and  asks  pen- 
etrating questions. 

You  indicate  that  the  Germantown 
Mennonite  Church  "is  no  longer  part  of 
its  denomination."  True  and  not  true: 
it  is  no  longer  part  of  the  Mennonite 
Church,  but  it  is  still  part  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  Mennonite  Church!  A 
critical  question.  When  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church  become  one  denomi- 
nation, will  Germantown  Mennonite 

Pontius' Puddle 


Church  be  a  part  of  the  new  or  not? 
Can  we  find  a  way  to  include  the  Ger- 
mantown congregation?  I  hope  so. 

Vern  Preheim 

North  Newton,  Kan. 

Franconia  Delegates  Vote  to  Re- 
move Germantown  Church 
from  Conference  (Oct.  21): 
What  took  the  conference  so  long?  By 
its  prolonged  delay  in  coming  to  this 
decision,  the  conference  has  tragically 
dishonored  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  world  and  grieved 
his  Spirit  by  failing  to  quickly  maintain 
the  highest  standard  of  purity  and  holi- 
ness within  the  body  of  Christ! 

For  a  church  to  administer  baptism 
to  or  welcome  into  its  membership 
someone  who  continues  living  in 
known  sin  and  willful  disregard  for  the 
commandments  of  God  is  a  horrible 
disgrace  to  the  gospel. 
Jon  Souder 
Telford,  Pa. 

TT  n  the  current  debate  over  expulsion 
I  versus  compassionate  acceptance  of 
_L  covenanted  homosexuals,  there  is  a 
third  alternative:  offering  the  hope  of 
healing  or  fulfilled  celibacy  in  the 
context  of  transforming  congregations. 

To  offer  ourselves  as  transforming 
congregations,  the  following  character- 
istics are  necessary: 

1.  a  warm  atmosphere  of  welcome, 
hospitality,  acceptance,  and  love; 

2.  a  teaching  ministry  which  places 
the  call  to  costly  discipleship  above  the 
gratification  of  sexual  desires; 

3.  belief  and  experience  of  God's 
power  to  bring  about  miraculous 
transformation — not  in  the  quick-fix 
fashion  but  over  the  long  haul. 

Are  we  willing  to  pay  the  price  to 
offer  such  a  resource  to  one  another? 
Sally  Schreiner 
Chicago,  III. 


WELL,  P0MT10S, 
WHAT  DO  _ 
y00  THINK  s 


DO  VOO  REALIZE  THAT  2-0 
MILLION  PEOPLE  DIED  OF 
HOM&ERTHlS  PAST  YEAR? 
THAT'S  200 TINVES  WORE 
^     THAN  THE  NOtABER  OE 
■X    NEEDLES  ON "HUS  TREE. 


PROPHETS  ARE  NOT 
APPRECIATED  IN  THEIR  OWN 
LAND  -  NOP.  DOR\NGrTHE 
WOL.IDAV  SEASON. 
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And,  finally  (11): 


Rejoicing  in  the  face 
of  unknown  futures 


by  Larry  Augsburger 


Finally,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  rejoice  in  the 
Lord.— Phil.  3:1 

The  only  problem  with  this  "finally"  state- 
ment in  Philippians  is  that  there  is 
nothing  final  about  it;  it  is  nowhere  close 
to  the  end  of  Paul's  epistle.  Rather,  it  is  the 
61st  verse  of  this  104-verse  letter.  Paul  has 
only  written  58  percent  of  the  letter  at  this 
point;  he  still  has  41  percent  to  go.  He  sticks 
"finally"  into  the  text  in  28  more  verses.  After 
40  verses,  he  gets  to  the  usual  "final  greetings" 
which  are  characteristic  of  his  letters.  Why  does 
Paul  place  a  "finally"  in  Phil.  3:1?  Has  he 
misplaced  this  word? 


Perhaps  Paul  meant  it  as  a  final  finally  but 
got  carried  away  with  what  he  still  wanted  to 
say.  We  are  all  familiar  with  depictions  of  long- 
winded  and  boring  speakers  who  keep  throwing 
"in  conclusion"  into  their  speeches  long  before 
any  hope  of  such  a  reality  comes  into  view. 

This  might  be  true  of  Paul  in  this  passage. 
He  is  usually  bursting  with  so  much  to  say  that 
he  gets  carried  away.  Sometimes  he  follows  a 
side  comment  to  its  logical  conclusion  and 
never  gets  back  to  his  original  train  of  thought. 

Another  explanation  for  this  "unfinal 
finally"  is  that  it  serves  as  a  punctuation 
mark,  like  a  comma  or  semicolon.  Paul 
has  finished  a  section  of  things  he  wants  to  say, 
and  now  he  wants  to  change  directions.  Per- 
haps what  Paul  wants  to  say  next  is  not  final; 
it's  just  different. 

A  third  explanation  for  Paul's  "nonfinal  final- 
ly" is  that  he  is  in  a  reflective  mood  as  he  con- 
siders what  he  has  experienced  in  life  to  this 
point  versus  what  still  stretches  ahead — the 
"finally"  of  his  life.  In  the  first  chapter,  he 
speaks  of  his  chains  and  notes,  "For  me  to  live 
is  Christ  and  to  die  is  gain."  In  Phil.  2:17,  he 
talks  about  the  possibility  of  being  poured  out 
like  a  drink  offering.  In  Phil.  3:3-11,  he  conclud- 
es that  although  he  has  ample  reason  to  trust 
in  the  flesh,  he  is  disregarding  all  that  for  the 
sake  of  Christ.  Then  in  Phil.  3:12-16,  he  speaks 
of  pressing  on  "to  take  hold  of  that  for  which 
Christ  Jesus  took  hold  of  me." 

The  "finally"  for  Paul  is  the  pressing  on  to- 
ward the  goal  God  has  set  before  him.  He 
doesn't  know  if  he  will  be  "poured  out  as  a  drink 
offering"  within  a  week  or  whether  years  are  left 
in  the  "finally."  Whichever  it  is,  Paul  is  going  to 
make  sure  that  the  days  or  weeks  or  years  that 
are  left  to  him  are  going  to  count — that  those 
weeks  or  years  will  be  consumed  by  his  pressing 
on  "toward  the  goal  to  win  the  prize  for  which 
God  has  called  me  heavenward  in  Christ  Jesus." 
When  he  is  actually  faced  by  the  "final  finally," 
it  will  be  a  great  positive  in  his  life,  not  a  nega- 
tive. Remember,  "to  die  is  gain!" 

As  Paul  examines  his  life  in  these  passages, 
he  helps  his  readers  view  the  life  that  might  be 
left  to  them  as  a  great  opportunity  for  "pressing 
toward  the  goal."  It's  something  like  the  saying, 
"Today  is  the  first  day  of  the  rest  of  your  life." 
One  can  pick  any  time  to  start  over  in  life,  to 
aim  in  a  different  direction,  to  make  the  rest  of 
one's  life  count.  The  rest  of  your  life  is  its 
"finally" — what  is  allotted  to  you  from  now  until 
your  death  or  the  Lord's  return.  That  "finally" 
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Tulip  Fields 


should  be  consumed  with  devotion  to  Christ. 

Paul  wants  his  readers  to  look  at  what  stands 
ahead  of  them — the  "finally"  of  their  lives — and 
be  prepared  to  be  poured  out  as  a  drink 
offering.  In  other  words,  they  must  prepare  to 
be  persecuted,  if  that's  what  their  Christian 
commitment  entails.  This  understanding  of 
Paul's  "nonfinal  finally"  can  be  used  at  any 
point  in  an  epistle  or  in  our  lives. 

So  what  does  Paul  want  the  Philippians  to  do 
as  they  contemplate  the  "finally"  that  stretches 
before  them?  The  reality  of  their  lives  was  sober- 
ing. They,  like  Paul,  faced  the  possibility  of 
"being  poured  out  like  a  drink  offering."  Yet 
Paul's  words  to  them,  in  the  face  of  that  sobering 
reality,  are  "rejoice  in  the  Lord!"  "No  matter  what 
lies  ahead  of  you,  brothers  and  sisters,  rejoice!" 

There  is  nothing  startling  in  Paul's  call  for 
rejoicing  here,  because  joy  and  rejoicing 
are  a  recurrent  theme  throughout  the 
epistle  to  the  Philippians.  In  Phil.  1:18,  he 
rejoices  because  Christ  is  preached,  even  if  it  is 
from  selfish  ambition  to  spite  him  while  he  is  in 
chains.  In  Phil.  2:17,  he  rejoices  even  if  he  is 
being  poured  out  as  a  drink  offering.  In  Phil. 
4:4,  he  enjoins  the  Philippians  to  "rejoice  in  the 
Lord  always.  I  will  say  it  again:  Rejoice!" 

Paul's  "finally"  here  in  Phil.  3:1  is  a  jumping  - 
off  place  for  the  future.  Paul  is  telling  the 
Philippians,  "There  is  no  telling  what  lies 
ahead  of  you.  You  need  to  take  hold  of  what 
your  dedication  to  Christ  is  going  to  mean.  But 


Infant  Jesus,  your  small  breathing 
laps  against  our  creaking  boats. 
The  sand  heaves  beneath  us  all. 
Helpless,  we  float  on  you, 
our  golden  domes  tipping, 
our  driven  posts  leaning  into 
the  constant  surge  of  your  birth. 


— Jean  Janzen 


previously  published  in  Christian  Leader 


And  once  again  green  flames  flicker 
above  cold  earth,  field  after  field 
unfolding.  And  from  their  tips 
crimson  tongues  loosen  to  flare  the  song, 
a  silky  music  poured  out  on  this  earth 
for  us — each  flower  a  Christ-kiss 
for  our  wounds,  and  at  each  center, 
pollens  scattering  like  gold. 

— Jean  Janzen 

previously  published  in  Christian  Leader 


as  you  look  at  all  of  that,  keep  your  spirits  up. 
Keep  your  faith  up.  Remember  whose  you  are. 
Rejoice  in  the  Lord." 

This  passage  is  a  model  for  the  participants 
in  the  integration  of  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church  and  the  Mennonite  Church. 
We  too  are  at  a  Pauline  "finally"  point.  We  have 
followed  different  paths  that  are  now  con- 
verging. We  have  arrived  at  basically  the  same 
place  in  1997 — we  are  joint  heirs  of  salvation  in 
Christ  Jesus,  we  are  citizens  of  two  large  North 
American  nations,  and  nothing  should  stand  in 
the  way  of  becoming  one  denomination. 

Ahead  of  us  stretches  the  "who-knows-what" 
of  integration.  It  might  mean  difficulty  and  dis- 
cord as  we  adjust  to  each  other.  As  we  face  the 
"finally"  that  stretches  before  the 
church  in  this  era  of  rapid  pagani- 
zation,  may  we  press  on  to  take  hold  of 
that  for  which  Christ  Jesus  took  hold  of 
us.  May  we  even  be  willing  to  be 
poured  out  like  a  drink  offering. 

Let  us  rejoice  in  the  two  fine  denom- 
inations we  are  and  in  what  God  has 
done  among  us.  Let  us  rejoice  that  we 
have  drawn  this  near  to  an  amicable 
integration.  And  finally  (and  this  is  a 
final  finally),  let  us  rejoice  in  what  God 
is  going  to  do  through  this  integrated 
body.  We  have  a  wonderful  past  behind 
us,  but  we  still  have  much  to  become 
and  achieve  through  God's  Spirit.  Let 
us  rejoice  in  the  Lord. 

Larry  Augsburger,  West  Liberty,  Ohio, 
is  pastor  of  Oak  Grove  Mennonite 
Church.  He  also  serves  as  a  Gospel 
Herald  editorial  consultant. 


PERSPECTIVE 


Mediation  and  conciliation  ministries: 


'Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt9 


by 

J.  Robert 
Charles 


1: 


he  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place 
to  new,"  wrote  Alfred  Tennyson  a 
century  ago,  "and  God  fulfills  him- 
self in  many  ways,  lest  one  good  custom 
should  corrupt  the  world."  While  the  first  two 
clauses  here  contain  much  food  for  thought,  it 
is  the  second  one  which  has  preoccupied  me 
recently. 

How  could  anything  abundantly  good  ever 
produce  a  bad  effect,  as  the  poet  seems  to 
suggest?  This  is  the  kind  of  paradox  we  Men- 
nonites  don't  know  how  to  handle  very  well  in 
our  theology.  It's  not  the  kind  of  straightfor- 
ward truth  we  prefer  for  spiritual  nourishment 
and  ethical  guidance. 

Nevertheless,  that  "one  good  custom"  can 
indeed  "corrupt"  is  an  insight  not  limited  to  a 
Victorian  bard.  Examples  of  its  application 
abound.  Plant  and  animal  husbandry  recog- 
nizes the  danger  of  relying  on  one  breed  or 
strain — no  matter  how  productive — to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others.  Political  life  is  less 
dangerous  when  powers  are  separated  rather 
than  concentrated.  Moreover,  a  world  in  which 
power  is  balanced  among  several  states  surely 
beats  one  in  which  only  one  country  or  organi- 
zation— no  matter  how  well  intentioned — tries 
to  run  the  entire  show.  Need  we  be  reminded 
that  early  Anabaptist  history  was  nothing  if  not 
a  costly  protest  against  the  idea  that  one 
church  should  be  established  and  all  others  re- 
pressed? 

Why,  then,  has  Tennyson's  final  line  been 
eating  at  me  lately?  I've  been  wondering  if 
our  Mennonite  peace  witness  and  activities 
are  not  at  risk  of  being  "corrupted"  by  one 
good  custom — mediation  and  con- 
ciliation ministries. 

Don't  get  me  wrong. 
Mennonite  mediation 
programs  are  a  good — 
make  that  excellent — 
thing.  Not  only  have 
they  helped  us  face  up 
to  long-denied  conflict 
within  Mennonite  circles; 
they  have  been  put  to  use  in 
other  church  and  even  secular 
contexts  into  which  Mennonite 
mediators  have  moved  or  been 
invited.  As  a  missions  ad- 
ministrator, I  have  been 
delighted  to  see  workers 
develop  mediation  skills  in  a 
variety  of  settings. 

They  have,  quite  simply,  put 


new  wind  in  our  peacemaking  sails.  If  reli- 
giously grounded  mediation  and  conciliation 
were  pioneered  by  Quakers  and  Catholics  long 
before  Mennonites  took  an  interest,  over  the 
past  20  years  we  have  grasped  the  torch  and 
run  with  it  in  all  sorts  of  creative  directions.  In 
the  1960s,  theologian  John  Howard  Yoder 
pointed  us  to  a  Christian  witness  to  the  state  as 
a  new  peace  frontier.  In  the  1990s,  sociologist 
John  Paul  Lederach  and  others  have  refined 
what  might  be  termed  a  "Christian  witness  to 
civil  society"  as  a  cutting  edge  for  Mennonite 
peacemakers  around  the  globe. 

How  could  anything  this  worthy — and  in 
such  apparently  inexhaustible  demand — possi- 
bly corrupt  our  peace  testimony? 

First,  our  heavy  involvement  in  conflict  reso- 
lution may  ironically  blind  us  to  the  fact  that 
some  kinds  of  social  conflict  are  indeed  useful 
and  worth  having.  As  mediators,  we  may  be 
tempted  to  act  impartially  even  between  the 
fire  brigade  and  the  fire.  We  may  fail  to  sum- 
mon the  necessary  courage  to  speak  out  and  act 
to  challenge  a  status  quo  that  makes  true  peace 
impossible. 

Early  Christians  were,  after  all,  accused  of 
having  turned  the  world  upside  down. 
Will  we  become  too  squeamish,  too  nice, 
to  lay  claim  to  a  heritage  of  holy,  nonviolent 
troublemaking  and  divine  disobedience? 

Second,  for  us  conciliation  and  mediation 
ministries  may  be  rooted  in  faithfulness  to  the 
imperatives  of  the  gospel.  However,  I  fear  we 
have  increasingly  understood  and  presented 
them  as  methods  that  "work" — even  if  only  in 
the  long  term.  What  if  the  results  prove  mod- 
est, disappointing  even,  as  mediation  and 
conciliation  techniques  fail  to  bring  the 
radical  transformation  to  collective  human 
life  that  ultimately  only  God  can  bring?  In 
short,  there  is  a  bit  of  social  science  pride  in 
all  this  that  sooner  or  later  is  bound  to  be 
humbled. 

When  that  day  comes,  I  hope  we  will  not  dis- 
cover that  we  have  put  all  our  treasure  into  one 
earthen  vessel.  Let  us  continue,  by  God's  grace, 
our  mediation  and  conciliation  ministries.  Let 
us  also  beware,  "lest  one  good  custom  should 
corrupt"  our  understanding  of  that  which 
makes  for  peace. 

J.  Robert  Charles  teaches  history  and  political 
science  at  Goshen  (Ind.)  College  and  is  director 
for  Africa  and  Europe  at  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


MWC  and  MCC  cooperate  on  international  issues: 

Mennonite  World  Conference  headed  for  Africa  in  2003 


Strasbourg,  France  (MWC) — 
The  14th  Assembly  of  the  Men- 
nonite World  Conference 
(MWC)  will  likely  take  place  in 
Africa  in  2003,  according  to  the 
MWC  executive  committee, 
which  met  this  fall  in  France. 
Three  churches  have  issued  of- 
ficial invitations  to  host  the  as- 
sembly— the  Brethren  in  Christ 
Church  in  Zambia,  the  Breth- 
ren in  Christ  Church  in  Zim- 
babwe, and  the  Meserete  Kris- 
tos  Church  in  Ethiopia. 

In  the  years  until  the  next 
gathering  of  Mennonites  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  (BIC)  from 
across  the  globe,  MWC  will  con- 
tinue its  work  to  "facilitate  com- 
munion between  churches,"  ac- 
cording to  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

Work  for  unity.  Executive 
secretary  Larry  Miller  says 
MWC  attempts  to  stimulate 
"greater  unity  in  our  life  in 
Jesus  Christ  as  members  of  the 
Mennonite  and  BIC  world  com- 
munity." As  part  of  that  effort, 
representatives  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  (MCC)  and  MWC 
are  discussing  how  the  two  groups  might 
relate  more  fully  in  the  international 
arena  on  behalf  of  the  world  church. 

At  the  MWC  meeting,  Ronald  Math- 
ies,  MCC  executive  director,  spoke  to 
the  committee  members  about  interna- 
tionalization. This  trend  requires  that 
the  church  address  issues  such  as  ac- 


Members  of  the  Mennonite  World  Conference  executive 
committee  gather  in  front  of  a  300-year-old  tree  near 
Strasbourg,  France.  According  to  tradition  and  a  plaque 
on  the  tree,  this  tree  was  planted  by  Mennonites  as  a 
celebration  when  they  received  word  of  exemption  from 
Napoleon's  military  conscription  in  the  17th  century. 


countability,  institutional  power,  struc- 
ture, and  money,  said  Mathies.  The 
MWC  executive  committee  agreed  to  an 
exchange  with  MCC's  executive  com- 
mittee over  the  next  three  years  as  rep- 
resentatives from  each  group  will  at- 
tend each  other's  meetings.  During 
that  time,  the  groups  will  continue  to 
strengthen  their  partnership,  utilizing 


MWC's  worldwide  membership 
and  MCC's  workers  and  sup- 
port. 

In  other  business,  MWC  decid- 
ed to  publish  results  of  the  Faith 
and  Life  Council  meeting  in  Cal- 
cutta, India,  including  answers 
to  a  questionnaire  given  to 
churches  worldwide  about  what 
it  means  to  be  Mennonite  or  BIC 
today.  Several  historians  will  be 
asked  to  prepare  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  core  Anabaptist  beliefs  in 
the  16th  century  to  provide  con- 
text for  the  continuing  discus- 
sions in  the  council. 

New  projects.  In  a  related 
effort,  MWC  is  sponsoring  the 
Global  Mennonite  History  Proj- 
ect. Committee  members  ex- 
pressed hope  that  the  project 
will  tell  the  story  of  contempo- 
rary global  Anabaptism  in  order 
to  aid  in  leadership  training  and 
practical  discussion. 

Work  to  develop  the  Global 
Anabaptist  Peace  and  Justice 
Network  is  in  process.  National 
conferences  and  local  congrega- 
tions will  be  asked  to  appoint 
representatives  to  the  network,  which 
will  help  coordinate  requests  for  prayer 
and  other  assistance. 

According  to  Miller,  MWC  now  links 
90  conferences  in  50  countries.  The 
Mennonite  and  BIC  churches  now  have 
over  one  million  members  with  a  major- 
ity (54  percent)  living  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America. — Marshall  V.  King 


Plans  progress  for  a  publication  to  replace  The  Mennonite  and  Gospel  Herald 


Scottdale,  Pa. — The  staff  for  a  new 
publication  for  an  integrated  Menno- 
nite church  held  its  first  meeting  here, 
Nov.  14-16.  Joining  editor  J.  Lome 
Peachey  to  make  plans  for  a  merger  of 
The  Mennonite  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church  and  Gospel 
Herald  of  the  Mennonite  Church  were 
two  associate  editors — Gordon  Houser 
and  Rich  Preheim.  Judith  Rempel 
Smucker,  the  designer  of  the  new  pub- 
lication— to  be  called  The  Mennonite — 
was  also  present. 

Houser  is  editor  of  the  current  The 
Mennonite,  Newton,  Kan.  Preheim 
serves  as  associate  editor  of  Mennonite 
Weekly  Review,  also  located  in  Newton. 
Smucker  is  a  free-lance  designer  who 
lives  in  Akron,  Pa. 


The  staff  reviewed  plans  for  the  new 
The  Mennonite  as  developed  and  ap- 
proved by  its  publisher,  the  Interim  Pe- 
riodical Board.  The  new  publication 
will  be  printed  48  times  per  year  with  a 
Tuesday  publication  date.  It  will  be  a 
magazine  format  and  will  be  printed  on 
8V2  x  11  paper.  The  new  The  Mennonite 
will  be  in  two  colors. 

Publication  schedule.  According  to 
Peachey,  The  Mennonite  will  usually  be 
16  pages  three  times  a  month  and  24 
pages  once  a  month.  No  issue  will  be 
printed  when  there  is  a  fifth  Tuesday  in 
a  month,  although  there  are  long-range 
plans  for  a  special  edition  on  some  of 
those  fifth  weeks,  Peachey  notes. 

The  first  issue  of  the  new  The 
Mennonite  is  scheduled  for  Feb.  17, 


1998.  Both  the  current  The  Mennonite 
and  Gospel  Herald  will  cease  publica- 
tion as  of  Jan.  27,  1998. 

The  new  The  Mennonite  will  maintain 
two  offices — one  in  Newton,  and  the 
other  in  Scottdale,  Pa.  Readers  can  con- 
tact either  office  for  editorial  and  sub- 
scription services,  according  to  Peachey. 

At  their  meeting,  The  Mennonite 
staff  worked  on  both  content  and  de- 
sign details  for  the  first  issues  of  the 
new  magazine. 

Plans  call  for  the  new  The  Mennonite 
to  be  printed  at  the  Mennonite  Publish- 
ing House,  Scottdale,  for  the  first  year. 

The  Mennonite  is  one  of  two  publica- 
tions for  the  integrated  church;  the 
other  one,  The  Canadian  Mennonite,  is 
published  in  Waterloo,  Ont. 
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MCC  to  aid  children 
in  Iraq  with  leukemia 

Akron,  Pa.  (MCC)— Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  (MCC)  will  supply  life- 
saving  medicines  to  21  Iraqi  children 
with  newly  diagnosed  cases  of 
leukemia.  The  project  is  expected  to 
cost  $4,000  (U.S.)  ($5,700  Cdn.)  for 
each  child  who  receives  the  two-year 
treatment  course.  MCC  plans  to  aid  at 
least  25  children  at  the  main  pediatric 
hospital  in  Baghdad,  Iraq's  capital. 

Leukemia  is  common.  The  hospi- 
tal, which  serves  the  entire  country, 
sees  five  to  10  new  cases  of  leukemia 
each  month.  Childhood  leukemia,  a 
blood  cancer,  can  usually  be  successful- 
ly treated  when  medicines  are  adminis- 
tered regularly  in  proper  dosages.  With- 
out treatment,  children  with  leukemia 
die.  International  independent  ob- 
servers, including  Harvard  medical  re- 
searchers, noted  Iraq's  pediatric 
leukemia  rate  is  now  five  times  higher 
than  the  pre-Persian  Gulf  War  rate. 
The  cause  is  unclear,  but  some  interna- 
tional researchers  suspect  a  link  to  ura- 
nium-tipped shells  and  other  weapons 
used  against  Iraq  in  the  1991  war. 

Others  speculate  that  Iraq's  exten- 
sive experimentation  with  chemical 
weapons  may  be  a  factor.  As  cancer 
cases  increase,  the  availability  of  medi- 
cines is  decreasing.  The  United  Na- 
tions' economic  sanctions,  imposed  on 
Iraq  in  1990,  have  severely  limited  the 
amount  of  food  and  medicines  entering 
the  country.  "This  [MCC's  plan  to  sup- 
ply leukemia  medicine]  is  the  only  ray 
of  hope  we  have  right  now  for  the  chil- 
dren in  this  ward,"  a  cancer  specialist 
told  MCC  worker  Greg  Foster  when  he 
visited  Iraq's  main  pediatric  hospital 
on  Nov.  2-7. 

Interreligious  cooperation.  Two 
agencies  will  collaborate  with  MCC  on 
the  project.  MCC  will  purchase  the  med- 
icines in  Jordan,  then  Islamic  Relief 
Agency  workers  will  transport  the  medi- 
cines by  hand  on  their  regular  weekly 
trips  from  Jordan  to  Iraq.  They  will  also 
help  MCC  workers  obtain  Iraqi  visas  for 
monitoring  trips.  The  Middle  East 
Council  of  Churches'  representative  in 
Baghdad  will  regularly  visit  the  chil- 
dren who  are  receiving  MCC  medicines. 

Since  1990  MCC  has  supplied  canned 
meat,  grain,  school  kits,  medicines,  and 
other  material  resources  to  Iraq.  MCC 
has  no  workers  in  Iraq,  but  the  agency's 
aid  to  Iraq  is  currently  managed  by  Fos- 
ter, co-director  of  MCC  programs  in 
neighboring  Jordan. — Pearl  Sensenig 


CD  release  happens  with  help  from  staff  and  students.  Lancaster,  Pa. 
(LMH) — The  Lancaster  Mennonite  High  School  (LMH)  Mill  Stream  Quartet 
entertained  a  crowd  at  the  school's  annual  auction  on  Nov.  13-15  and  helped 
release  the  school's  compact  disc  Down  by  the  Old  Mill  Stream.  The  record- 
ing, which  features  music  by  LMH  staff  and  students,  raised  $3,975  for 
LMH  when  10  signed  and  numbered  copies  were  sold.  Quartet  members,  all 
LMH  employees,  are  Daniel  Wenger,  Larry  Wenger,  Charles  Longenecker, 
and  Dennis  Kauffman  (left  to  right).  This  year's  auction  raised  $65,000  for 
the  school's  operating  funds. 


MCC  urges  advocacy  for  Iraqis  suffering  from  sanctions 


Akron,  Pa.  (MCC)— While  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee's  (MCC)  plan 
to  supply  leukemia  medicines  will  save 
some  Iraqi  children's  lives,  at  the  root 
of  Iraq's  humanitarian  crisis  are  strict 
United  Nations  (U.N.)  economic  sanc- 
tions. 

U.N.  resolution  986,  renewable  every 
six  months,  permits  Iraq  to  sell  $2  bil- 
lion (U.S.)  worth  of  oil  to  purchase  food 
and  medicines.  A  large  portion  of  oil 
sale  proceeds  goes  to  repay  war  vic- 
tims. The  remaining  money,  if  distrib- 
uted evenly  among  all  Iraqi  citizens, 
would  amount  to  only  $10  for  each  per- 
son. 

Iraqi  Christians  have  asked  MCC  to 
advocate  for  easing  U.N.  sanctions 
against  their  country.  North  Ameri- 
cans can  urge  their  governments  and 
the  United  Nations  to  end  sanctions  on 


all  humanitarian  goods — or  at  least 
permit  Iraq  to  sell  more  oil  to  purchase 
desperately  needed  food  and  medi- 
cines. 

Mennonite  peace  position.  Susan 
Mark  Landis  of  the  Peace  and  Justice 
Committee  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
urges  congregations  to  pray  for  the 
leaders  of  the  countries  involved,  write 
to  those  leaders,  give  material  gifts  to 
organizations  like  MCC,  and  study  the 
statement  on  violence  passed  by  the 
Mennonite  Church. 

MCC  is  asking  U.S.  citizens  to  write 
to  congressional  representatives  and 
Canadians  to  write  to  members  of  Par- 
liament. More  information  about  ad- 
vocating on  behalf  of  Iraqis  is  available 
from  MCC's  Ottawa  office  at  613  238- 
7224  or  MCC's  Washington  office  at 
202  544-6564. 
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MEDA  annual  meeting  highlights  new  business  investment  program 


Kansas  City,  Mo.  (MEDA)— Reports 
about  new  investment  opportunities  in 
low-income  countries,  membership 
growth,  and  record  giving  highlighted 
the  Nov.  7  annual  general  meeting  of 
Mennonite  Economic  Development  As- 
sociates (MEDA)  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Over  450  people  from  Canada,  the 
U.S.,  Tanzania,  the  Democrat- 
ic Republic  of  Congo,  and  Haiti 
attended  the  convention.  The 
theme  was  "Leading  from  the 
Heart." 

New  ventures.  MEDA 
members  affirmed  plans  to 
launch  a  new  Business  Ven- 
tures Department  (BVD). 
Through  BVD,  North  Ameri- 
cans will  be  able  to  give  or  loan 
money  to  MEDA;  the  agency  will  then 
invest  in  businesses  in  low  income 
countries.  "BVD  is  a  return  to 
MEDA's  roots,"  says  Ron  Braun,  who 
directs  the  agency's  International 


Newton,  Kan.  (GCMC-MC-CMC)— 
Mennonite  symbols  are  fading  quietly 
into  history  as  the  two  largest  Men- 
nonite denominations,  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church  (GC) 
and  the  Mennonite  Church  (MC), 
move  toward  merger.  The  latest  of 
these  are  separate  denominational  di- 
rectories. 

The  first  integrated  directory  of  the 
GC,  MC,  and  Conference  of  Mennon- 
ites  in  Canada  (CMC)  will  be  printed 
in  the  fall  of  1998  (dated  1999).  James 
Horsch,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  will  serve  as 
editor  of  the  new  Mennonite  Directory. 
Doris  Mendel  Schmidt,  Newton,  Kan., 
and  Aiden  Schlichting  Enns,  Win- 
nipeg, Man.,  will  serve  as  associate  ed- 
itors. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Charitable 
Homes  and  Missions  in  Scottdale,  Pa., 
published  the  first  Mennonite  Yearbook 
in  1905,  says  Horsch,  the  current  year- 
book editor.  Mennonite  Publishing 
House,  Scottdale,  took  over  the  task  in 
1909.  Horsch  began  working  with  the 
directory  in  1974  as  associate  editor 
and  became  editor  in  1975.  The  final 
Mennonite  Yearbook  was  released  in 
March  of  this  year. 

GC  staff  in  Newton  marked  the  pub- 
lication of  the  final  Handbook  of  Infor- 
mation recently  with  a  coffee  given  in 


Economic  Development  programs. 
"Through  BVD,  MEDA  members  will 
be  able  to  partner  with  small  busi- 
ness owners  to  help  them  grow  and 
create  jobs  in  low-income  countries," 
Braun  says. 

The  program  will  solicit  funds  from 
socially  responsible  investment  funds, 


banks  with  social  mandates,  and 
individuals.  Although  the  risk  to 
lenders  is  higher  than  usual  for  invest- 
ment funds,  MEDA-supported  institu- 
tions typically  loan  money  to  business- 
es that,  because  they  are  operated  by 


honor  of  Schmidt,  who  is  the  current 
Handbook  editor.  Schmidt  began  the 
part-time  position  in  1989.  In  1881,  the 
General  Conference  began  publishing  a 
handbook  in  German.  English-lan- 
guage publication  began  in  1898,  says 
Schmidt. 

Enns  is  the  editor  of  Conference  of 
Mennonites  in  Canada  (CMC)  Directo- 
ry 1998,  the  last  CMC-only  handbook, 
which  was  recently  printed.  Enns  took 
over  the  editorship  from  Roma  Quapp 
this  past  summer.  According  to  Ken 
Reddig,  director  of  the  archives  at 
CMC's  Mennonite  Heritage  Centre  in 
Winnipeg,  the  conference  first  put  out 
a  rudimentary  handbook  in  1930.  It 
has  become  "progressively  more 
sophisticated"  since  then. 

New  technology.  The  main  change 
in  data  gathering  for  the  new  directo- 
ry is  that  congregations,  area  confer- 
ences, and  churchwide  boards  will  be 
given  the  option  of  updating  informa- 
tion through  the  World  Wide  Web  in 
addition  to  the  current  paper  form. 
The  new  directory  will  also  retain 
some  of  the  old  characteristics,  such 
as  a  geographic  listing  of  congrega- 
tions, congregations  listed  under  their 
respective  area  conferences,  and  a 
ministerial  directory. 

— Melanie  A.  Zuercher 


poorer  people,  cannot  obtain  money 
from  local  banks.  According  to  Braun, 
MEDA  minimizes  risks  by  working 
with  businesses  before  they  are  eligible 
for  funding  through  BVD  and  by  offer- 
ing ongoing  technical  assistance  and 
expertise. 

Local  development.  One  of  the 
first  companies  to  receive  sup- 
port from  BVD  is  ProWater 
Group  Inc.  of  Canada,  which 
has  developed  small-scale 
water  purification  systems  for 
low-income  countries.  Entre- 
preneurs from  those  countries 
will  be  able  to  purchase  fran- 
chises to  supply  safe  drinking 
water  for  1,000  families.  Each 
franchise  will  employ  10  people.  "With 
some  200  cities  of  more  than  one  mil- 
lion people  lacking  safe  water  sup- 
plies, there  is  a  great  need  for  this 
technology,"  Braun  says.  "This  a  good 
example  of  how  MEDA  can  support 
business  and  help  poor  people." 

Other  items  reported  at  the  annual 
general  meeting  included  a  review  of 
programs  MEDA  helped  start  in  1990 
in  the  former  Soviet  Union  when  a  local 
organization  called  the  Association  of 
Christians  in  Business  was  developed. 
In  1994,  the  group  set  up  a  business 
"incubator"  in  Zelenograd,  Russia,  to 
help  entrepreneurs  start  small  busi- 
nesses. MEDA  plans  to  transfer  North 
American-based  operations  to  the 
Russian  association  and  cease  financial 
support  for  its  efforts.  "This  is  the  way 
we  like  things  to  work  out — phasing 
out  North  American  involvement  in 
favor  of  local  control,"  says  Braun, 
adding  that  MEDA  still  intends  "to 
stay  connected." 

Job  training  grows.  Assets,  the 
MEDA-supported  North  American  job 
creation  program,  provided  training  for 
216  low-income  people  in  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  over  the  past  year.  In  addition  to 
the  training,  99  people  in  the  city  re- 
ceived support  or  opened  their  own 
small  businesses.  Assets  programs  also 
started  in  Norristown,  Pa.,  and  Fresno, 
Calif. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  MEDA  has 
loaned  $45  million  U.S.  ($61.5  million 
Cdn.)  to  100,000  people  around  the 
world.  MEDA  currently  has  3,300 
members,  and  contributions  to  the 
organization  in  its  1996-97  fiscal  year 
totaled  $815,937  U.S.  ($1,115,000 
Cdn.),  a  record  high  for  the  agency. 

— John  Longhurst 


"This  is  the  way  we  like  things  to  work 
out— phasing  out  North  American 
involvement  in  favor  of  local  control. " 

— Ron  Braun,  MEDA  International 
Economic  Development  director 


Three  become  one: 

Denominational  directories  merge  into  one  volume 
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Christmas  sharing  fund 
to  aid  Sarajevo  center 

Elkhart,  Ind.  (MCGB)— Mennonite 
Church  General  Board's  1997  Christ- 
mas Sharing  Fund  will  benefit  a  Men- 
nonite  Cenral  Committee-supported 
peace  information  center  in  Sarajevo, 
Bosnia;  grants  for  local  congregation 
and  conference  peace  initiatives;  and 
Christian  Peacemaker  Teams  in  He- 
bron, West  Bank. 

The  year-end  giving  project  annu- 
ally focuses  the  Mennonite  Church's 
attention  on  special  needs  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Bosnian  involvement.  A  group  of 
Bosnian  Catholics  have  invited  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  (MCC)  to 
help  establish  a  Christian  peace  in- 
formation center,  Face-to-Face,  in 
Sarajevo,  Bosnia,  the  city  at  the  cen- 
ter of  heavy  fighting  during  the 
breakup  of  the  former  Yugoslavia. 
The  fund  will  help  place  an  MCC  co- 
ordinator at  the  Christian  peace  in- 
formation center. 

At  the  local  level,  the  Peace  and 
Justice  Committee  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  plans  to  fund  local  peace  ini- 
tiatives with  small  start-up  grants. 
Sharing  Fund  gifts  will  underwrite 
Spread  the  Peace  grants  for  witness 
and  outreach  efforts.  New  funding 
will  help  establish  local  peace  initia- 
tives, with  recipients  raising  match- 
ing funds. 

Aid  to  CPT.  This  year's  Sharing 
Fund  will  also  benefit  the  Christian 
Peacemaker  Teams  (CPT)  unit  in 
Hebron,  which  was  established  in 
1995  in  response  to  harassment  of 
Palestinian  residents  by  Israeli  set- 
tlers and  soldiers.  Christmas  Shar- 
ing Fund  contributions  will  help 
fund  CPT  travel  to  and  from  He- 
bron, food  and  lodging  for  team 
members,  ground  and  international 
communications,  and  equipment 
maintenance. 

"The  Christmas  Sharing  Fund 
gives  Mennonites  an  opportunity  to 
be  messengers  of  God's  peace  this 
Christmas  season,"  says  George  B. 
Stoltzfus,  general  secretary  of  the 
MCGB.  "As  we  give  gifts  to  family 
and  friends,  let's  also  give  a  gift 
that  can  help  bring  peace  in  other 
parts  of  the  world." 

— <J.  Ron  Byler 


Mennonites  participate  in  death  penalty  conference 


Washington,  D.C.  (MCC)— Some  20 
Mennonites  joined  over  400  participants 
from  across  the  United  States  to  partici- 
pate in  the  first  National  Conference  to 
Organize  the  Religious  Community 
Against  the  Death  Penalty,  held  here  in 
November.  The  three-day  conference,  or- 
ganized by  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  aimed  to  raise  awareness 
among  the  religious  community  about 
the  death  penalty  and  to  work  for  its 
abolition. 


The  conference 
consisted  of  more 
than  25  workshops 
dealing  with  issues 
from  examining  the 
death  penalty  in 
African- American 
communities  to 
supporting  families 
of  victims  and  fami- 
lies of  death  row 
prisoners.  Howard 
Zehr,  professor  in 
the  Conflict  Trans- 
formation Program 
(CPT)  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  Univer- 
sity in  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  led  a 
workshop  entitled, 
"Forgiveness  and 
Reconciliation:  An 
Introduction  to  the 
Concept  of  Re- 
storative Justice." 
Some  50  people  at- 
tended the  work- 
shop, in  which 
three  other  present- 
ers joined  Zehr. 

CPT  student  Tammy  Krause  spoke  at 
length  about  her  and  Zehr's  involvement 
in  the  Timothy  McVeigh  trial  for  his  role 
in  the  Oklahoma  City  bombing.  Zehr  and 
Krause  were  asked  by  the  defense 
lawyers  to  educate  them  about  the  needs 
of  victims  and  how  to  talk  to  victims' 
families.  The  lawyers  also  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  from  victims'  families  who 
were  against  the  death  penalty. 

In  addition  to  the  workshops,  Millard 
Fuller,  founder  of  Habitat  for  Humani- 
ty; Helen  Prejean,  author  of  Dead  Man 
Walking;  and  Bernice  King,  daughter  of 
slain  civil  rights  leader  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.,  were  all  keynote  speakers. 

Prejean  lamented  the  lack  of  action 
among  churches  in  response  to  the 


"When  Christians  are 
tempted  to  think  that  support 
for  capital  punishment  is 
compatible  with  their  faith, 
they  should  consider  care- 
fully that  they  serve  a  Lord 
who  himself  was  the  victim 
of  the  death  penalty.  Jesus 
Christ  was  tried  in  the  most 
moral  country  of  his  time.  He 
was  tried  under  a  system  of 
justice  that,  while  harsh,  was 
systematic  and  strove  to  be 
fair.  This  fact  has  much  to 
teach  us  about  the  fallibility 
of  human  morality  and  jus- 
tice, even  at  their  best. " 

— Gardner  C.  Hanks 
Against  the  Death  Penalty 
Herald  Press 


death  penalty.  "Denominational  state- 
ments against  the  death  penalty  and 
singing  songs  about  God's  mercy  and 
love  has  not  kept  many  in  the  pews 
from  saying,  'Fry  'em.'  " 

But  conference  participants  sensed  a 
new  momentum  building  for  abolition. 
Millard  Lind,  Mennonite  theologian 
and  member  of  College  Mennonite 
Church,  Goshen,  Ind.,  said  he  was  wit- 
nessing the  birth  of  a  new  faith-based 
movement.  Many 
others  recalled  that 
the  abolition  of  slav- 
ery came  about  only 
after  the  religious 
community  was 
awakened  to  its  evil. 

Mennonite  partic- 
ipants identified  a 
variety  of  resources 
produced  by  Menno- 
nite organizations 
that  aim  to  inform 
and  encourage  peo- 
ple to  act  out  their 
faith  in  response  to 
the  death  penalty. 
Resources  include 
videos  from  Menno- 
nite Central  Com- 
mittee and  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Mis- 
sions, a  new  book  ti- 
tled Christian  and 
Secular  Arguments 
Against  the  Death 
Penalty  by  Gardner 
Hanks  (Herald  Press), 
a  Dead  Man  Walking 
video  discussion  guide 
for  groups,  and  a  res- 
olution churches  can  adopt  calling  for  a 
moratorium  on  executions. 

Outside  the  religious  community,  op- 
position to  capital  punishment  is  build- 
ing as  well.  The  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion has  adopted  a  resolution  seeking  an 
immediate  halt  to  executions  because 
the  process  is  inequitable  and  unfair, 
and  the  United  Nations'  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  has  called  on  all  coun- 
tries to  abolish  the  death  penalty.  Cur- 
rently, the  United  States  is  the  only 
Western  democracy  still  carrying  out  ex- 
ecutions. 

"God  and  we  are  a  majority,"  said 
King.  "If  we  rise  up  and  apply  pressure, 
our  laws  can  reflect  what  we  believe 
in."— Karl  S.  Shelly 
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•  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
outreach  planned.  For  the 

past  six  months,  leaders  from 
four  Anabaptist  congrega- 
tions in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area  have  been  meeting 
to  develop  a  mission  strategy 
for  an  expanded  Anabaptist 
witness.  Three  small  Men- 
nonite  churches  and  one 
Church  of  the  Brethren  con- 
gregation have  a  combined 
membership  of  less  than  200 
in  a  nine-county  metropolitan 
area  with  almost  seven  mil- 
lion people. 

Ideas  that  have  emerged  so 
far  include  at  least  one  church 
plant,  an  Anabaptist  center, 
another  Ten  Thousand  Vil- 
lages store,  a  guest  house,  an 
Anabaptist  study  center,  an 
urban  ministry  training  cen- 
ter, an  expanded  voluntary 
service  unit,  and  a  Victim-Of- 
fender Reconciliation  Pro- 
gram. 

•  Pacific  Rim  Mennonites 
hold  missions  consulta- 
tion. Eighteen  people  gath- 
ered in  California  on  Nov.  7-8 
to  discuss  whether  Mennon- 
ites on  the  North  American 


West  Coast  share  a  common 
vision  for  mission.  Partici- 
pants agreed  on  priority  con- 
cerns for  leadership  develop- 
ment, new  urban  church  de- 
velopment, and  mobilizing 
youth  for  mission. 

The  southern  California 
area  of  the  Pacific  Southwest 
Conference  shared  the  mis- 
sion and  goals  statement  of 
the  Center  for  Anabaptist 
Leadership  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. "The  work  of  the  multi- 
cultural Mennonites  in  south- 
em  California  is  an  example 
of  immediate  work  priorities 
growing  out  of  focused  mis- 
sion and  longer-term  goals," 
says  Alice  Roth  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions. 

•  Lancaster  future  farmers 
win  national  award.  Lan- 
caster (Pa.)  Mennonite  High 
School's  agricultural  mechan- 
ics Future  Farmers  of  Ameri- 
ca (FFA)  team  received  a  first 
place  award  at  the  National 
FFA  event  on  Nov.  12-13.  The 
top  agricultural  mechanics 
award  is  a  first  both  for  the 
high  school  and  for  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania. 


•  New  appointments: 

Elizabeth  Raid  Pankratz,  co-co- 
ordinator for  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church  for 
the  joint  denominational  as- 
sembly with  the  Mennonite 
Church  to  be  held  in  St.  Louis 
in  1999. 

Jodi  Unruh,  finance  assistant, 
Faith  &  Life  Press,  Newton, 
Kan. 

o  Pastor  transitions: 

Brian  Arbuckle  began  a  pastor- 
ate at  Marion  Mennonite 
Church,  Shipshewana,  Ind., 
on  Nov.  16. 

•  Coming  events: 

Proclaiming  the  Word:  A  Sym- 
posium on  Preaching  in  the 
Mennonite  Tradition,  Feb.  22- 
24,  Bethel  College,  North 
Newton,  Kan.  Contact:  Dale 
Schrag,  316  284-5356. 

Women  Doing  Theology  confer- 
ence, June  25-27,  Bethel  Col- 
lege, North  Newton,  Kan. 
Sponsored  by  the  Women's 
Concerns  Office  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  U.S.  and 
Kansas  Mennonite  Women  in 
Ministry.  The  theme  is  "Jour- 
ney Toward  Healing."  Con- 


tact: Owen  Oroff,  717  859- 
3889. 

Women's  leadership  retreat, 
July  10-12,  Annapolis,  Md. 
To  be  held  at  the  Womanship 
Sailing  School,  the  retreat 
will  be  led  by  Carol  Suter  of 
Mennonite  Economic  Devel- 
opment Associates,  and  aims 
to  stretch  creative  thinking 
skills,  help  spiritual  growth, 
identify  leadership  styles, 
and  get  to  know  women  in 
business.  Contact:  800  665- 
7026. 

Northern  plains  annual  meet- 
ing, Aug.  6-9,  Mountain  Lake, 
Minn.  The  annual  meeting  of 
the  North  Central  and  Iowa- 
Nebraska  conferences  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  and  the 
Northern  District  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  Mennonite 
Church.  Contact:  507  427- 
3075. 

•  New  books: 

Grits  and  Apple  Butter  by 
Martha  Nafziger.  Stories  of  a 
childhood  in  the  early  20th 
century.  Available  for  $7.50 
each  from  Lucille  Schlabach, 
11150  Wolfe  Ave.,  N.E.,  Hart- 
ville,  OH  44632. 


Meet  a 
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•  Job  openings: 

Computer  programmer-analyst, 
Ten  Thousand  Villages,  Akron, 
Pa.  Qualifications  include  a 
commitment  to  Christian  faith, 
active  church  membership,  and 
nonviolent  peacemaking.  Two- 
year,  full-time  volunteer 
responsibilities  include  devel- 
opment, maintenance,  and 
support  of  business  software. 
Two  years  of  programming 
experience  preferred.  Contact: 
Prem  Dick,  717  859-1151. 

Director  of  food  services,  Camp 
Hebron,  Halifax,  Pa.  Full-time, 
year-round  supervisory  posi- 
tion with  housing  provided. 
Responsibilities  include  over- 
seeing and  directing  food  ser- 
vice, menu  planning,  ordering, 
and  supervising  staff.  Contact: 
Lanny  Millette,  800  864-7747. 

Generalist,  Camp  Hebron,  Hali- 
fax, Pa.  Full-time,  year-round 
position  with  housing  provid- 
ed. Position  involves  serving 
in  a  variety  of  roles  including 
kitchen,  housekeeping,  main- 
tenance, office,  and  program- 
ming. Contact:  Lanny  Mil- 
lette, 800  864-7747. 

Guest  group  coordinator,  Spruce 
Lake  Retreat,  Canadensis,  Pa. 
Responsibilities  include  coor- 
dinating arrangements  and 
billing  for  guest  groups  and 
sharing  in  receptionist  and  of- 
fice duties.  Year-round, 
salaried  position  begins  in 
February  1998.  Contact:  Paul 
Beiler,  800  822-7505. 

Head  cook,  Camp  Hebron,  Hali- 
fax, Pa.  Responsible  for  prep- 
aration and  serving  of  meals 
at  year-round  camping  and  re- 
treat ministry.  Involves  su- 
pervision of  kitchen  crew. 
Full-time  position  includes 
housing.  Contact:  Lanny  Mil- 
lette, 800  864-7747. 

Hospitality  couple,  Bethany 
Ministries  Retreat  Center, 
Hong  Kong.  Responsibilities 
include  cooking,  housekeep- 
ing, maintenance,  and  gar- 


dening. Accommodation  and 
food  provided.  Contact:  Ike 
Thomas  in  Hong  Kong,  852 
2981-7114. 
Missions  minister,  Pacific 
Northwest  Conference.  Re- 
sponsibilities include  promot- 
ing mission  through  congre- 
gational resources  for  evange- 
lism, outreach,  and  service. 
Qualifications  include  minis- 
terial credentials,  pastoral 
experience,  and  experience 
with  church  planting  and 
multicultural  situations.  Con- 
tact: Patricia  Hershberger, 
503  982-6821. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Croghan,  N.Y.:  Allen  Bender, 
Matthew  Lyndaker,  Rebekah 
Steria,  and  Kevin  Widrick. 

Emma,  Topeka,  Ind.:  Travis 
Hostetler,  Adam  Bontreger, 
Derek  Yoder,  Jason  Yoder, 
Michael  Miller,  and  Mylana 
Leatherman. 

Mannheim,  Petersburg,  Ont.: 
Landon  Shantz  and  Sarah 
Hastings. 

Nith  Valley,  New  Hamburg, 
Ont.:  Bruce  and  Edna  Keown. 

Roanoke,  Eureka,  111.:  La- 
Verne  Johnson,  Ruth  Keller, 
and  Lisa  Kennell. 

Springs,  Pa.:  Tiffany  Baer, 
Kelly  Hollada,  and  Owen  and 
Twila  Guengerich. 

Thomas,  Hollsopple,  Pa.:  Bar- 
bara Allison  and  Sherry 
Thomas. 

Towamencin,  Kulpsville,  Pa.: 
Chad  L.  Ehst,  Mandy  D.  Kolb, 
Jennifer  Lincavage,  Angela  S. 
Mayberry,  Maria  J.  Metzler,  Jac- 
lyn  N.  Nyce,  Jared  N.  Nyce, 
Claudio  Sanchez,  Marissa  A. 
Weaver,  Veronica  Knechel, 
Frances  Landis,  Linford  Landis, 
Jennifer  Vasey,  and  John  Vasey. 

Walnut  Creek,  Ohio:  Marjorie 
King,  Sue  Yoder,  and  Mary 
Yutzy. 


BIRTHS 


Batdorff,  Krista  Loop  and  Dar- 
rin,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
Madeleine  Quinn  (second 
child),  Sept.  25. 

Booth,  Tracy  and  Justin, 
Waynesboro,  Va.,  Bryan 
Ernest  (second  child),  Oct.  26. 

Holden,  Glenda  Steiner  and 
Charles,  Chesapeake,  Va., 
Hannah  Rose  (first  child), 
Nov.  4. 

Klassen,  Janice  Wideman  and 
Art,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  (twins) 
Jonathan  Mark  and  Joel  An- 
drew (first  and  second  chil- 
dren), Sept.  2. 

Metzler,  Erin  Smith  and 
George,  Atglen,  Pa.,  Andrew 
Robert  (second  child),  Oct.  31. 

Reese,  Vickie  Bachman  and 
Scott,  Makenna  Elaine  (first 
child),  Oct.  28. 

Reese,  Kelly  Otto  and  Thomas, 
Cranberry  Twp.,  Pa.,  Nathan 
Thomas  (first  child),  Oct.  19. 

Roth,  Tracey  McCoun  and 
Doug,  Cairo,  Neb.,  Madalyn 
Claire  (second  child),  Oct.  22. 


MARRIAGES 


Bechtold-Fisher:  Ruth  Bech- 
told,  Bainbridge,  Pa.  (Good), 
and  Herbert  Fisher,  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.  (Millersville),  Oct.  25, 
by  Russell  Baer. 

Beyeler-Bontrager:  Steven 
Beyeler,  Goshen,  Ind.  (Smith- 
ville),  and  Wendy  Bontrager, 
Goshen,  Ind.  (Episcopal),  Oct. 
25,  by  Martin  B.  Lavengood. 

Beyeler-Otto:  Michael  Beyeler, 
Orrville,  Ohio  (Smithville), 
and  Tonia  Otto,  Wooster,  Ohio 
(Catholic),  Oct.  19,  by  John 
Mueller. 

Hershberger-Yoder:  Corey 
Dawn  Hershberger,  Sugar- 
creek,  Ohio  (Free  Methodist), 
and  Jon  Ryan  Yoder,  Sugar- 
creek,  Ohio  (Walnut  Creek), 
Nov.  8,  by  Ross  A.  Miller. 

Ness-Schmidt:  Carlton  Ness, 
Skippack,  Pa.  (Perkiomen- 
ville),  and  Lisa  Schmidt, 
Harleysville,  Pa.  (Buhler), 
Oct.  25,  by  Charles  A.  Ness. 


DEATHS 


Albrecht,  Wilbur  A.,  90,  Eure- 
ka, 111.  Born:  Dec.  27,  1906, 
Flanagan,  111.,  to  Samuel  and 
Ida  Yordy  Albrecht.  Died:  Oct. 
14,  1997,  Eureka,  111.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Ruth  Schrock 
Albrecht;  children:  Jerry, 
Rachel  Varona,  Doris  Zehr, 
Shirley  Bachman;  brothers: 
Glendon,  Dean;  10  grandchil- 
dren, 20  great-grandchildren. 


Funeral:  Oct.  17,  Roanoke 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Rick 
Troyer.  Burial:  East  Bend 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Allebach,  Preston  A.,  90, 
Harleysville,  Pa.  Born:  Dec. 
23,  1906,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  to 
Romanus  and  Lizzie  Alderfer 
Allebach.  Died:  Nov.  7,  1997,  of 
cardiac  arrest.  Survivors — 4 
grandchildren,  4  great-grand- 
children. Predeceased  by:  Ada 
Cassel  Allebach  (wife)  and 
Robert  (son).  Funeral  and  buri- 
al: Nov.  11,  Towamencin  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Steven  C. 
Nyce  and  Glenn  M.  Alderfer. 

Birkey,  Alvina  L.,  84,  Manson, 
Iowa.  Born:  Sept.  10,  1913, 
Manson,  Iowa,  to  John  E.  and 
Lena  Oyer  Birkey.  Died:  Oct. 
18,  1997,  of  cancer.  Survivors — 
brothers  and  sisters:  John  Jr., 
Jake,  Joe,  Pearl  Lichti,  Elsie 
Yoder,  Anna  Mae  Showalter, 
Pauline  Kingery.  Funeral:  Oct. 
22,  Manson  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Curt  Kuhns.  Buri- 
al: Rose  Hill  Cemetery. 

Claassen,  Jacob  E.,  68,  Albany, 
Ore.  Born:  July  16,  1929,  Bea- 
trice, Neb.,  to  Menno  and  Sara 
Goertz  Claassen.  Died:  Oct.  20, 
1997,  Albany,  Ore.,  of  cancer. 
Survivors — wife:  Louise  Kuhns 
Gerig  Claassen;  daughter:  An- 
gela Stapp;  stepchildren: 
Sandy  Nofziger,  Jeanne 
Cowan,  Karen  Harper,  Patti 
Grill,  Steve  Gerig;  brother  and 
sisters:  Mark,  Eleanor  Hiebert, 
Sara;  one  grandchild,  11  step- 
grandchildren.  Congregational 
membership:  Bethany  Menno- 
nite Church.  Predeceased  by: 
Ardyth  Thompson  Claassen 
(first  wife).  Funeral:  Oct.  23, 
Albany  Mennonite  Church,  by 
John  Willems.  Burial:  Knox 
Butte  Cemetery. 

Dayton,  Robert  T.,  61,  Hilltown, 
Pa.  Born:  Mar.  9,  1936,  Ridge- 
ley,  W.V.,  to  Robert  P.  and 
Rhoda  C.  Yoder  Dayton.  Died: 
Nov.  1,  1997,  Doylestown,  Pa. 
Survivors — wife:  Doris  Kratz 
Dayton;  children:  Phyllis 
Utzinger,  Deborah  Landis, 
Patrick  R,  Robert  T.  II;  broth- 
ers and  sisters:  Calvin,  Phillip, 
David,  John,  Arthur,  Ann  Bish- 
op, Virginia  Moreland,  Lois 
Byler;  6  grandchildren.  Memo- 
rial service:  Nov.  4,  Doylestown 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Duane 
Bishop.  Burial:  Lower  Hilltown 
Baptist  Cemetery. 

Freed,  Allan  H.,  96,  Souderton, 
Pa.  Born:  Aug.  14,  1901,  Franco- 
nia,  Pa.,  to  John  L.  and  Eliza- 
beth Halteman  Freed.  Died: 
Nov.  11,  1997,  Souderton,  Pa. 
Survivors — daughter:  Betty 
Freed  Wambold;  sister:  Ella  Mae 
Wireman;  one  stepgrandchild,  2 
stepgreat-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Lydia  Freed  (wife). 
Funeral:  Nov.  15,  Souderton 
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Mennonite  Homes,  by  David 
Greiser.  Burial:  Souderton  Men- 
nonite Church  Cemetery. 

Frey,  Kathryn  E.  Amstutz, 
78,  Wauseon,  Ohio.  Born:  Dec. 
1,  1918,  West  Unity,  Ohio,  to 
Gideon  and  Eliza  Beck  Am- 
stutz. Died:  Nov.  11,  1997, 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  of  a  stroke. 
Survivors — husband:  A.  Dale 
Frey;  sons:  Gene,  David, 
Steven,  Randall;  sisters: 
Edythe  Lederman,  Virgie 
Stuckey;  5  grandchildren,  3 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Dale  William  (son). 
Funeral:  Nov.  14,  Zion  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Dee  Swartz 
and  Ron  Guengerich.  Burial: 
Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Geiser,  Phyllis  Greenbank, 
81,  Goshen,  Ind.  Born:  July  4, 
1916,  Lewisville,  Ohio,  to 
Arthur  and  Rachel  Murphy 
Greenbank.  Died:  Nov.  3, 
1997,  Goshen,  Ind.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Nancy  Kauff- 
man,  Linda  Lingle,  Eunice, 
Larry;  brothers  and  sister: 
Gordan,  Chester,  Clyde,  and 
Blanche  Greenbank;  4  grand- 
children. Predeceased  by:  War- 
ren Geiser  (husband).  Funeral: 
Nov.  7,  Orrville  Mennonite 


Church,  by  John  and  Barbara 
Lehman.  Burial:  Crown  Hill 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Hershberger,  Cloyse  D.,  83, 
Sugarcreek,  Ohio.  Born:  July 
8,  1914,  Holmes  County,  Ohio, 
to  William  O.  and  Mary  Ann 
Miller  Hershberger.  Died:  Nov. 
6,  1997,  Walnut  Creek,  Ohio. 
Survivors — children:  Stanley, 
Gwen  Miller,  Eloise  Hostetler; 
brothers:  Paul,  William,  Clay- 
ton; 5  grandchildren,  one 
great-grandchild.  Predeceased 
by:  Alice  Weaver  Hershberger 
(wife).  Funeral  and  burial: 
Nov.  10,  Walnut  Creek  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Ross  A.  Miller. 

Histand,  Mary  B.  Bergey,  86, 
Souderton,  Pa.  Born:  Feb.  11, 
1911,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  to  Levi 
R.  and  Elizabeth  Strouse 
Bergey.  Died:  Nov.  5,  1997, 
Souderton,  Pa.  Survivors — 
sons:  Thomas  S.  Blake,  Timothy 
B.,  Leonard  B.,  Lowell  B.;  sister: 
Emma  Gross;  14  grandchildren, 
14  great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  William  L.  Histand 
(husband).  Funeral  and  burial: 
Nov.  11,  Doylestown  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Duane  Bishop. 

Hockman,  Esther  S.,  75,  Soud- 
erton, Pa.  Born:  July  5,  1922, 


New  Britain  Twp.,  Pa.,  to  Har- 
vey Sr.  and  Ella  Mae  Strouse 
Hockman.  Died:  Nov.  6,  1997, 
Souderton,  Pa.  Survivors — 
brother:  Harvey  Jr.  Funeral: 
Nov.  11,  Souderton  Mennonite 
Homes  Chapel,  by  David  A. 
Stevens  and  Truman  H. 
Brunk.  Burial:  Blooming  Glen 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Hunsicker,  Helen  Wolford,  89, 
Sellersville,  Pa.  Born:  July  31, 
1908,  Salfordville,  Pa.,  to 
William  H.  and  Leanna  Kline 
Wolford.  Died:  Nov.  4, 1997,  Sell- 
ersville, Pa.  Survivors — children: 
Doris  M.  Moyer,  Betty  J.  Hurley, 
John  Edward  Jr.,  Gerald  R.; 
brother  and  sister:  Claude  Wol- 
ford, Anna  Mae  Weber;  11 
grandchildren,  9  great-grand- 
children. Predeceased  by:  J.  Ed- 
ward Hunsicker  (husband).  Con- 
gregational membership:  Bloom- 
ing Glen  Mennonite  Church.  Fu- 
neral: Nov.  10,  David  R.  Sadler 
Funeral  Home,  by  Truman  H. 
Brunk.  Burial:  Whitemarsh 
Memorial  Park. 

Keeler,  Beverly  Detweiler,  25, 
Mount  Joy,  Pa.  Born:  July  12, 
1972,  Ticonderoga,  N.Y.,  to  Den- 
nis and  Dorothy  Wismer  Det- 
weiler. Died:  Nov.  1,  1997, 


Mount  Joy,  Pa.  Survivors — hus- 
band: Karl  Keeler;  sisters:  Bren- 
da  Detweiler  Eshelman,  Bonita 
Detweiler  Ness.  Congregational 
membership:  Perkiomenville 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  and 
burial:  Nov.  5,  Franconia  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Richard  Lew- 
man  and  Charles  Ness. 

Kenagy,  Emma  Lois,  80,  Albany, 
Ore.  Born:  Mar.  24,  1917,  Al- 
bany, Ore.,  to  Urie  E.  and 
Bertha  Neuschwander  Kenagy. 
Died:  Oct.  10, 1997,  Albany,  Ore. 
Survivors — brothers  and  sisters: 
Clifford,  Benjamin,  Percy,  Ivan, 
Agnes  Schrock,  Mildred  Ke- 
nagy, A.  Pauline  Miller.  Funeral 
and  burial:  Oct.  14,  Fairview 
Mennonite  Church,  by  John 
Willems,  Russell  Gerig,  and 
Mary  Lou  Simmons. 

Krabill,  Elva  Mast,  85, 
Louisville,  Ohio.  Born:  Dec. 
26,  1911,  Benton,  Ohio,  to 
Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Crilow 
Mast.  Died:  Sept.  27,  1997, 
Canton,  Ohio.  Survivors — hus- 
band: Marion  Krabill;  chil- 
dren: Donald,  Marilyn  Herris, 
Elvin;  sister:  Ila  Weaver;  8 
grandchildren.  Funeral  and 
burial:  Sept.  30,  Beech  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Ron  Blough. 


Every  day,  Amani  Jouda  weighs  malnour- 
ished babies.  She  is  the  only  nutritionist 
among  the  1  million  Palestinians  of  the 
Gaza  Strip.  Health  workers  there  watch 
Gazans'  diets  worsen  due  to  Gaza's  political 
problems  and  50  percent  unemployment. 

"Some  families  don't  have  enough  money  to 
buy  food.  Some  mothers  don't  know  what 
to  feed  an  infant  or  introduce  solid  foods 
too  early,"  says  Amani. 

An  MCC  scholarship  helped  Amani  receive 
a  master's  degree.  Now,  in  addition  to 
watching  infants'  weights,  this  MCC  partner 
is  working  with  the  Palestinian  Ministry  of 
Health  to  create  a  national  nutrition  plan. 


Mennonite 

Central 

Committee 


Mennonite  Central  Committee  and  MCC  U.S. 

21  South  12th  Street,  PO  Box  500,  Akron,  PA  17501-0500 
(71 7)  859-1 151  (71 7)  859-3889 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada 

134  Plaza  Drive,  Winnipeg,  MB  R3T  5K9 
(204)  261-6381 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


The  scandal  of  the  incarnation 


My  two-month-old  nephew  was  at  the  mercy 
of  eight  cooing  adults  over  Thanksgiving.  He 
couldn't  do  anything  to  stop  us  from  arguing 
over  who  got  to  hold  him  next,  pressing  our 
faces  close  to  his  in  attempts  to  make  him 
smile,  and  even  taking  flash  pictures  of  him 
while  he  slept. 

Like  all  babies,  my  nephew  is  completely 
vulnerable  to  the  whims  of  his  caretakers.  No 
wonder  the  incarnation  was  such  a  scandal. 
God  as  a  baby?  The  Creator  of  the  universe  in  a 
state  of  utter  helplessness? 

The  incarnation  is  scandalous  not  only  be- 
cause it  was  an  unabashedly  vulnerable  move 
by  God;  it  also  did  not  fulfill  people's  expecta- 
tions. Calvin  Shenk  writes  in  this  week's  issue 
about  his  Jewish  friend's  question,  "How  can 
you  claim  that  in  Jesus  redemption  has  come 
when  the  world  is  obviously  not  redeemed?" 

Non-Christians  aren't  the  only  ones  disillu- 
sioned by  the  incarnation.  Grandiose  evange- 
listic ventures  designed  to  save  as  many  souls 
as  possible  in  the  shortest  amount  of  time 
reveal  that  Christians  have  the  same  deep- 
seated  frustration  and  discomfort  with  God's 
mixture  of  vulnerability  and  evangelism. 

Two  advertisements  I  saw  recently  show  that 
Christians  can  have  zeal  to  spread  the  gospel 
but  forget  the  way  the  good  news  arrived  in  the 
first  place.  One  ad  trumpets  a  plan  to  mail  a 
gospel  booklet  to  every  home  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  at  Easter  of  1999.  The  ad  claims  in  bold 
letters  at  the  bottom,  "North  America  Shall  Be 
Saved!"  and  promises  an  "unprecedented  har- 
vest of  souls." 

Another  full-color  ad,  emblazoned  with  a  blue 
star  of  David  licked  by  orange  flames,  an- 
nounces a  conference  "to  proclaim  Christian 
love  and  commitment  to  Israel"  complete  with 
"majestic  pageantry."  The  gathering  heralds 
itself  as  a  prophetic  event:  "Jesus  said  the  gen- 
eration that  sees  this  [formation  of  the  state  of 
Israel]  will  not  pass  away  before  His  return,"  it 
reads. 

Buried  beneath  the  exclamation  points  and 
bold  colors  of  these  ads — not  to  mention  their 
obsession  with  results  and  questionable  her- 
meneutics — rests  a  fundamental  uneasiness 
with  the  method  of  the  incarnation.  Why 


shouldn't  we  use  any  tactic  at  all  to  make  this 
world  more  Christian?  Why  shouldn't  the  mod- 
ern state  of  Israel  be  the  equivalent  of  God's 
historic  chosen  people? 

Despite  Christians'  well-intentioned  zeal, 
Shenk's  counsel  in  this  week's  issue  is  that  we 
must  witness  to  Christ  with  the  same  vulnera- 
bility God  showed  in  sending  Christ  as  a  baby. 
"Arrogance  and  triumphalism  are  not  consis- 
tent with  Bethlehem,"  he  reminds  us.  "We  need 
to  model  the  suffering  servant  qualities  of 
Jesus,  not  his  kingship." 

Indeed,  if  the  supreme  evangelistic  act  in- 
volved a  pair  of  weary,  unmarried  teenagers,  a 
dirty  barn,  and  a  baby  in  a  pile  of  straw,  how 
have  we  come  to  believe  that  evangelism  means 
suave  smiles,  mass  mailings,  and  heavyweight  - 
political  games?  In  this  day  of  Christian  mar- 
keting plans  with  slick  brochures  and  snappy 
copy,  an  incarnated  and  relational  understand- 
ing of  the  good  news  has  never  been  more 
essential. 

Vulnerable  witnessing,  as  Shenk  puts  it — 
or  relational  "gospeling,"  as  David 
Stevens  wrote  in  last  week's  Gospel 
Herald — is  rooted  in  deep  confidence  in  God's 
method  of  incarnation:  vulnerability,  helpless- 
ness, and  pure  and  simple  love.  "As  we  gain 
greater  confidence  in  the  incarnation — the 
Word  made  flesh  among  us — the  words  will 
come  in  an  appropriate  way,"  Susan  Klassen,  a 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  worker  in  Nica- 
ragua, has  said  about  true  evangelism. 

The  incarnation  didn't  happen  just  so  God 
could  add  our  souls  to  some  divine  roster  and 
then  move  on  to  more  important  things.  Vul- 
nerable witness  requires  that  we  believe  that 
the  incarnation  resulted  from  God's  desire  to 
have  a  relationship  with  us,  to  be  as  close  as 
possible  to  our  human  delights  and  miseries. 

As  we  become  convinced  of  God's  passionate 
love  for  us,  we  may  become  less  enamored  with 
triumphalist  strategies  and  apocryphal  sooth- 
saying and  more  absorbed  with  caring  for  those 
around  us  who  need  God's  love  incarnated  to 
them.  Then  the  words  will  come,  as  Klassen 
says,  and  we'll  begin  to  grasp  the  scandalous 
miracle  of  a  God  who  became  one  of  us. — vsw 
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THE  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE  OF  THE  MENNONITE  CHURCH 


Mennonites  in  Congo  (1): 

Out  of  the  soil  of  adversity 
comes  a  thriving  church 

The  Mennonites  in  Congo  believe  the 
future  of  their  church  does  not  depend 
on  the  successes  or  failures  of  a  new 
government.  'The  church  will  grow, '  says 
one  leader.  'God  will  not  let  it  fall.' 


The  church  buildings  are  primitive  but 
crowded  with  worshipers.  Suffering  is 
widespread,  but  the  singing  is  celebra- 
1  tory.  The  country  wallows  in  a  perpetual  tale  of 
Carrying  a  basin  of  cassava  on  her  head,  a  woman      woe>  but  the  testimonies  of  members  ring  with 
returns  from  her  fields  in  Bandundu,  Congo.  The        perseverance  and  gratitude.  In  the  end,  the 
vast  majority  of  Congo's  190,000  Mennonites  live        visitor  can  conclude  only  one  thing:  the  Menno- 
as  subsistence  farmers.  Many  of  them  support  nites  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Congo  (for- 

family  members  who  cannot  earn  a  living  them-  merly  Zaire)  are  living  a  profound  kingdom 

selves.  Mutuality  has  been  necessary  during  these  paradox.  In  the  soil  of  adversity,  Christ  grows  a 
years  of  economic,  political,  and  social  crisis.  thriving,  vibrant  church. 

The  growth  can  be  quantified  statistically. 

  Congo  is  home  to  more  Mennonites  than  any 

ALSO  IN  THIS  ISSUE  other  country  outside  of  North  America.  Just 

  how  many  is  difficult  to  verify,  but  the  three 

autonomous  conferences  claim  a  combined 
Bob  Tice:  membership  of  about  190,000  baptized  believ- 

Please,  don't  make  me  ers — and  an  annual  increase  of  3  to  5  percent 

read  the  genealogies!  4     over  the  past  three  very  trying  years. 

The  Mennonite  Conference  (CMCo)  is  the 
And,  finally  (11):  largest  body  in  Congo,  with  around  80,000  mem- 

We  become  what  we  think   9     bers;  the  Mennonite  Brethren  (CEFMC)  have 

71,000;  and  the  Evangelical  Mennonite  Con- 
Ten  peace  evangelists  ference  (CEM)  has  between  35,000  and  40,000. 
to  begin  work  in  1998   10        The  suffering,  though,  is  much  more  difficult 


by 
Don 

Ratzlaff 


( 


'This  period  [of  war]  has  enabled  the  gospel  to  enter  hearts  that  had  been  closed  be- 
fore, '  says  Muaku  Kinana  Sosay.  'People  had  put  hope  in  Mobutu  and  other  leaders. 
But  we  found  out  we  couldn't  put  our  trust  in  people.  We  must  put  our  trust  in  God.' 


to  quantify — in  part  because  it  is  so  pervasive. 
But,  unlike  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world, 
the  source  of  the  church's  struggle  is  not  reli- 
gious persecution.  In  Congo,  Christianity  is  the 
majority  religion,  incorporating  an  estimated 
70  percent  of  the  population. 

Rather  than  being  at  odds  with  their  envi- 
ronment, the  Mennonites  of  Congo  suffer  sim- 
ply because  they  are  part  of  it.  "We  live  in  a 
developing  country — and  the  church  shares  the 
problems,"  says  Leonard  Lumeya,  a  CEFMC 
lawyer  in  Kinshasa.  "All  are  affected  here." 

Yet  the  very  factors  which  underlie  Congo's 
ongoing  economic  and  political  crisis  have  also 
contributed  to  the  church's  growth.  "Because  of 
all  the  trouble,  the  only  place  people  have  to  go, 
to  hide,  is  to  God,"  says  Masolo  Manunga, 
general  secretary  of  the  CEFMC.  "This  period 
of  crisis  is  very  good  for  evangelizing." 

It  helps  that  evangelism  is  the  "priority  of 
priorities,"  says  Muaku  Kinana  Sosay,  a 
CEFMC  leader  in  the  Kinshasa  region.  "This 
period  has  enabled  the  gospel  to  enter  hearts 
that  had  been  closed  before.  When  someone  has 
lost  hope,  they  are  open  to  listen  to  God.  People 
had  hope  in  [former  President]  Mobutu  and  our 
leaders.  We  found  out  we  couldn't  put  our  trust 
in  people.  We  must  put  our  trust  in  God." 

And  in  each  other,  Sosay  adds.  In  contrast 
to  the  individualism  that  characterizes 
much  of  Western  society  and  Christian- 
ity, the  communal  orientation  of  African  life, 
expressed  most  strongly  by  a  commitment  to 
the  welfare  of  the  extended  biological  family,  is 
enhanced  by  the  traditional  Mennonite  em- 
phasis on  interdependence  within  the  church. 

"We  live  a  community  life,"  Sosay  says.  "The 
church  becomes 
extended  family 
for  the  believ- 
er." 


'Minor  problems  we  can 
handle.  When  we  have 
major  problems,  we 
want  to  report  them  to 
[Mennonites]  in  North 
America  and  Europe. ' 

— Leonard  Lumeya, 
Mennonite  lawyer  in 
Kinshasa 


Mutual  support  and  material  sharing  have 
been  necessary  during  these  years  of  economic, 
social,  and  political  crisis.  Leonard  Lumeya's 
congregation  is  a  typical  example.  Of  the  300 
adults  who  are  part  of  the  parish,  about  70 
have  been  able  to  find  jobs.  Of  those,  50  or  so 
haven't  been  paid  for  several  months.  Of  the  20 
or  so  adults  who  draw  at  least  a  modest  salary, 
most  are  obligated  by  tradition  to  care  for  ex- 
tended family  who  have  no  means  of  support. 

Clement  Bende-Bende  and  his  wife,  Mbuyi 
Antoinette,  are  typical  in  that  regard.  He 
earns  a  good  living  by  Congo  standards  as  a 
buyer  and  seller  of  industrial  diamonds  from 
around  Tshikapa.  But  they  have  also  assumed 
primary  financial  responsibility  for  a  family  of 
around  25  people.  In  addition  to  their  own  seven 
children,  the  Bende-Bendes  look  after  the  families 
of  two  of  Clement's  brothers  who  have  died.  They 
also  contribute  financially  to  the  needs  of  other  ex- 
tended family. 

Because  Clement  has  been  successful  in  the 
diamond  business,  the  Bende-Bendes  are  still 
able  to  support  the  work  of  the  church.  In  that 
sense,  their  situation  is  atypical.  "Most  of  our 
members  are  teachers  and  peasant  farmers," 
says  Fimbo  Ganvunze,  general  secretary  of 
CMCo.  "Teachers  haven't  been  paid  in  months, 
so  people  make  only  enough  money  to  eat.  They 
can't  support  the  church.  They  come  to  pray, 
and  they  need  to  give,  but  they  have  nothing." 

The  extent  of  the  need — and  the  persistence 
of  workers — is  most  clearly  seen  in  the  institu- 
tional life  of  the  church.  A  representative  sam- 
ple from  the  Kikwit  and  Kinshasa  areas: 

•  A  32-bed  CEFMC  medical  center  in  Kikwit 
operates  with  one  microscope,  a  100- watt  bulb  in 
its  spartan  operating  room,  and  a  pharmacy  com- 
prised mostly  of  empty  shelves.  Still,  the  staff, 
most  of  whom  have  not  been  paid  for  several 
months,  see  as  many  as  350  patients  a  month. 
That  includes  an  average  of  37  deliveries  in  their 
maternity  ward  per  month,  where  it  is  not  un- 
common for  two  newborns  to  share  one  bed. 

•  A  CMCo  primary  school  in  Kikwit  tries  to 
teach  100  students  in  dilapidated  buildings  and 
without  sufficient  books  and  supplies.  Church- 
operated  Bible  institutes  and  secondary  schools 
tell  a  similar  story.  In  many  cases,  Congolese 
parents  are  simply  too  poor  to  pay  educational 
expenses,  and  the  conferences  have  insufficient 
money  for  scholarships. 

•  Church  buildings  are  an  important  compo- 
nent of  a  parish's  identity.  A  few  meeting- 
houses in  the  Kinshasa  and  Kikwit  regions 
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'People  make  only  enough 
money  to  eat.  They  can't 
support  the  church.  They 
come  to  pray,  and  they 
need  to  give,  but  they  have 
nothing. ' 

— Fimbo  Ganvunze, 
general  secretary  of  CMCo 


have  wooden  benches  and  permanent  tin  roofs. 
Far  more,  though,  make  due  with  bamboo-pole 
"pews"  and  thatched  roofs — if  they  have  roofs  at 
all.  In  the  past,  when  members  had  means, 
they  were  able  to  build  the  walls,  pour  the 
cement  floors,  and  provide  furnishings  while 
North  American  sources  funded  permanent 
roofs.  Now  that  is  not  possible,  say  leaders.  One 
Kikwit  pastor  said  his  congregation's  building 
fund  accumulates  only  enough  to  buy  a  single 
sack  of  cement  each  year. 

"We  hope  the  change  in  our  country  will  change 
our  social  situation,"  Fimbo  Ganvunze  says.  "Un- 
fortunately, the  changes  aren't  happening  as 
quickly  as  people  hoped." 

Despite  the  barriers,  the  Mennonites  of  Congo 
are  working  at  ways  to  help  themselves  through 
these  difficult  times.  Because  of  their  context, 
churches  approach  spiritual  and  social  minis- 
tries more  wholistically.  Development  is  on  par 
with  evangelism  and  Bible  training  as  a  legiti- 
mate spiritual  concern.  The  CEFMC,  for  in- 
stance, has  a  ministry  organization  (DESADEC) 
devoted  to  starting  and  supporting  church- 
related  development  projects,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  agriculture.  In  addition,  Mennonite 
women  in  all  three  conferences  are  organized  in 
most  congregations  to  encourage  literacy  and 
carry  out  income-generating  projects  such  as 
making  soap,  raising  chickens,  and  salting  fish. 

The  older  generation  of  leaders  recalls  with 
nostalgia  the  days  when  a  lot  of  church 
structures  were  supported  by  North 
American  missionaries  and  money.  But  a  new 
generation  of  leaders  is  pushing  for  solutions 
from  within  the  churches  themselves,  such  as 
training  pastors  not  only  in  theology — which 
was  the  traditional  strategy  of  the  missions — 
but  also  in  development,  nutrition,  and  agri- 
culture. This  would  not  only  enable  pastors  to 
support  themselves  but  also  help  them  develop 
economic  resources  within  their  congregations.  (continued 
"We  can  no  longer  afford  to  train  pastors  who     on  page  8) 


And  Mary  said,  "My  soul 
magnifies  the  Lord,  and  my 
spirit  rejoices  in  God  my 
Savior,  for  he  has  looked  with 
favor  on  the  lowliness  of  his 
serv  ant.  "—Luke  1:47-48 
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Please  don't  make  me 


by  Bob  Tice 


Most  people  either  avoid  reading  the 
genealogy  of  Christ  at  the  beginning  of 
Matthew  or  approach  it  with  some 
trepidation.  Besides  the  names  that  are  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  pronounce,  the  long  list  of  names 
can  appear  boring  and  unrelated  to  the  birth 
narrative  of  Christ.  "I'll  do  anything  Lord,  but 
please  don't  make  me  read  the  genealogies!" 
most  of  us  would  say. 

Yet  as  regularly  as  Christmas  rolls  around,  I 
believe  we  should  hear  the  voice  of  the  Lord  say 
to  us:  "If  you  want  to  follow  me,  you  must  read 
the  genealogies." 

A  genealogy  tells  us  who  we  are.  It  tells  us 
what  kind  of  family  we're  considering  getting 
involved  with.  A  genealogy  gives  us  our  bearings. 

In  this  season  of  Advent  and  Christmas, 
Matthew  1  challenges  us:  if  you  enter  this  Ad- 
vent family,  here  is  who  you  are,  who  you  will 
be,  and  what  you  can  expect.  Christ's  genealogy 
can  remind  us  of  four  truths  that,  if  we  take  the 
time  to  discover  them,  can  enrich  our  lives 
during  this  season. 

We  need  to  remember  that  we  are  part  of 
the  Advent  family  line  because  of  someone 
else.  This  family  line  goes  all  the  way  back  to 
Abraham  and  Sarah,  who  courageously  broke 
away  from  one  family  line  (the  Chaldean  line  of 
Ur)  to  start  another  line.  Isaac  then  had  the  op- 
portunity to  enter  because  of  Abraham  and  Sarah. 
Rebekah  had  the  opportunity  through  Jacob,  and 
Jacob  and  Rachel  had  it  through  them  in  turn. 

I'm  a  part  of 
this  Advent  line 
because  a  for- 
mer house  bur- 
glar named 
Greg  shared  the 
marvelous  story 
of  his  new  Ad- 
vent family 
with  me.  Now  a 
whole  new 
branch  of  the 
Tices  have  be- 
come part  of  the 
Matthean  ge-  g 
nealogy,  as  my 
children  have 
responded  to 
Christ  through 
my  witness. 


We  need  to  remember  that  our  lives  will 
be  full  of  the  challenge  to  walk  by  faith 
into  the  unknown.  Many  of  the  members  of 
this  Advent  family  are  like  Abraham,  the  first 
name  in  this  genealogy.  Abraham  was  called 
out  of  Ur — out  of  his  comfort  zone,  out  of  his 
family's  surroundings  and  culture.  What  was 
Abraham  called  to?  "To  a  place  I  will  show  you," 
says  Gen.  12:1.  In  other  words,  not  only  were 
Abraham  and  Sarah  called  away  from  the 
familiar,  but  they  were  given  no  highly  detailed 
road  map  describing  every  twist  and  turn  to 
their  new  destination. 

Faith  is  the  absolutely  nonnegotiable  human 
action  necessary  for  the  divine  action  of  God  to 
be  regularly  at  work  within  us  and  through  us. 
Being  in  this  Advent  line  means  we  will  allow 
God  to  direct  us,  often  through  the  unknown. 

We  need  to  remember  to  expect  the  unex- 
pected. Four  women  are  mentioned  in  Mat- 
thew's genealogy.  Listing  women  in  a  Jewish 
genealogy  is  not  the  usual  practice.  What  wom- 
en they  are!  They  are  not  the  great  matriarchs 
of  Israel's  history — like  Sarah,  or  Rebekah,  or 
Esther.  Rather,  they're  women  like  Rahab,  who 
has  been  a  harlot  of  evil  Jericho. 

Out  of  the  shame  of  Rahab's  past,  God  saw  a 
woman  who,  unlike  all  the  others  of  Jericho, 
finally  recognized  the  true  God.  Rahab  was  the 
only  one  who  said,  "For  the  Lord  your  God  is  he 
who  is  God  in  heaven  above  as  on  earth  be- 
neath" (Josh.  2:11).  The  red  cord — a  sign  of  her 
own  sin  and  defilement  (and,  of  course,  of  the 
seedy  men  who  used  to  climb  up  it) — now  be- 
came a  sign  of  her  salvation. 

In  addition,  every 
one  of  the  four 
women  listed  here 
in  a  Jewish  line 
were  Gentiles; 
Tamar  and  Rahab 
were  Canaanites, 
Ruth  was  a  Moab- 
ite,  and  Bathsheba 
a  Hittite.  This  fami- 
ly line  overcomes 
some  of  the  greatest 
prejudices  of  Far 
Eastern  history! 

Joining  this  Ad- 
vent family  means 
expecting  the  un- 
expected and  having 
the  unexpected 
asked  of  you. 
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read  the  genealogies! 


We  need  to  remember  that  our  lives  are 
kept  by  a  promised-keeping  God.  This  family 
line — just  from  Abraham  to  Jesus  alone — is 
some  2,000  years  old. 

Through  tens  of  thousands  of  challenges,  God 
fights  to  keep  this  family  together  and  intact. 
By  Matt.  1:12 — just  before  Jeconiah,  at  the 
time  of  the  Babylonian  exile — there  was  just 
one  surviving  possibility  to  keep  the  Davidic 
line  alive.  The  only  possibility  rested  with  Zede- 
kiah  (2  Kings  24),  and  he  was  in  exile  with  his 
eyes  put  out.  Yet  God  worked  things  out. 


The  genealogy  that  we  often  avoid  reading 
can  remind  us  of  the  family  line  God  is  creating. 
It  can  remind  us  of  our  place  within  it  and  our 
commitment  to  invite  others  to  join  the  family. 

Bob  Tice  is  pastor  of  Westside  Church  of  the 
Living  Word  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  and  adjunct 
professor  in  Houghton  College's  pastoral  and 
church  ministries  program.  He  also  serves  as  a 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  urban  ministry 
director.  He  is  married  to  Polly  and  has  two 
children,  Matt  and  Jessie. 


This  December  Twenty-Six  Morning,  or  On  Rising 


I  imagine  Christ  cried  on  rising  in  his  tomb; 
like  John  the  Baptist  must  have  cried 
on  baptizing  this,  the  Messiah. 
This  Messiah  whom  John  spent  many  late  nights 
in  the  Judean  desert  region  preaching, 
"After  me  will  come  one  more  powerful  than  I,  the  thongs 
of  whose  sandals  I  am  not  worthy  to  stoop  down  and  untie." 

I  imagine  Christ  cried  on  rising  in  his  tomb; 
like  his  father  Joseph  must  have  cried  on  holding 
in  his  strong,  tempered  arms  this  newborn, 
and  on  naming  his  newborn  Immanuel. 

I  imagine  Christ  cried  on  rising; 
like  his  mother  Mary  must  have  cried  after 
the  visit  from  the  angel  who  informed  her 
of  her  impregnation  with  the  Christ-child. 

I  imagine  Christ  cried  on  rising; 
like  Job  must  have  cried  on  learning  of  the  death 
of  his  seven  sons  and  three  daughters,  mourning 
"Naked  I  came  from  my  mother's  womb,  and  naked 
I  will  depart.  The  LORD  gave  and  the  LORD  has 
taken  away;  may  the  name  of  the  LORD  be  praised." 

I  imagine  Christ  cried  on  rising; 
like  David  must  have  cried  while  penning 
the  twenty-third  psalm,  "Yea,  though  I  walk 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 


even  when  I  am  lost  in  the  darkest  of  my  valleys, 
you  restore  my  soul  and  I  am  comforted." 

I  imagine  Christ  cried  on  rising  in  the  tomb; 
like  Moses,  Holy  Moses  must  have  cried  when  his  God 
told  him  he  would  not  enter  the  promised  land  of  his 
people,  the  promised  land  of  Moses. 

I  imagine  Christ  cried  on  rising  in  his  tomb; 
like  Lot  must  have  cried  while  fleeing  Sodom, 
and  after  his  wife  was  turned  to  a  pillar 
of  salt  by  his  God,  for  disobedience. 

I  imagine  Christ  cried  on  rising  in  his  tomb; 
like  Noah  must  have  cried  when  the  dove 
returned  to  him,  and  their  ark,  in  the  evening, 
in  its  beak  caressing  a  freshly  plucked  olive  leaf. 

I  imagine  Christ  cried  on  rising  in  his  tomb; 
like  Adam  and  Eve  must  have  cried  when 
banished  and  put  out  from  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
driven  out  by  their  Creator. 

Like  the  Creator  must  have  cried  on  placing  cherubim 
and  a  flaming  sword  in  front  of  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
to  guard  the  way  to  the  tree  of  life. 

I  imagine  Christ  cried  on  rising; 
like  we  all  must  cry  someday. 

— Jeremy  Frey 
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Keeping  our  minds  on  the  right  liberates 
us  from  the  narrowness  of  the  present 
moment  and  the  tyranny  of  the  painful. 


And,  finally  (11): 

We 

become 
what  we 
think 

by  Nate  Showalter 


Finally,  my  friends,  keep  your 
minds  on  whatever  is  true, 
pure,  right,  holy,  friendly, 
and  proper.  Don't  ever  stop 
thinking  out  what  is  truly 
worthwhile  and  worthy  of 
praise.—  Phil.  4:8,  CEV 


Finally,  it's  the  time  for  last  words.  Paul 
has  written  a  letter  to  encourage  the 
young  church  in  Macedonia,  the 
northern  province  of  Greece.  Now  he 
must  say  good-bye. 
Paul  was  in  jail  in  Rome;  he  didn't  know 
when  he'd  be  released  or  even  if  he'd  be  re- 
leased. Yet  his  heart  was  overflowing  with 
gratitude  for  businesswoman  Lydia  and  other 
friends  in  Philippi.  They  had  been  so  faithful 
and  generous  in  supporting  him  financially  in 
the  years  since  his  brief  visit  there.  It  was  a 
small  church  with  a  big  heart.  Finally.  What  do 
you  say  to  people  who  care  so  much? 

We  become  what  we  think,  so  let's  think  about 
things  that  arc  true.  Keep  your  minds  on  what 
God  is  saying.  Paul  remembered  the  vision  that 
took  him  on  his  first  missionary  trip  to  Europe. 
He  dreamed  of  someone  standing  in  Macedonia 
and  pleading  with  him,  "Come  over  to  Mace- 
donia and  help  us"  (Acts  16:9).  No  doubt  about  it: 
God  was  calling  them  to  leave  Asia  for  Greece. 

This  was  a  small  step  for  an  intrepid  church 
planter  and  a  giant  leap  for  the  church.  From 
Asia  to  Europe,  the  good  news  of  Jesus  is  mov- 


ing towards  the  barbarians  in  the  west  and 
north — Germans,  Celts,  Normans,  Anglo- 
Saxons — who  will  give  a  decisive  shape  to  the 
church  for  thousands  of  years  into  the  future. 

Let  us  keep  our  minds  on  the  true,  especially 
on  God's  call.  When  our  minds  are  on  God's 
truth,  even  small  steps  have  giant  implications. 

We  become  what  we  think,  so  let's  think  about 
things  that  are  true  and  pure.  Paul  remembered 
the  slave  girl  in  Philippi  and  the  men  who  were 
exploiting  her.  She  used  her  uncanny  spiritual 
power  to  predict  the  future  and  exploited  her 
spiritual  connections  with  the  dark  side  to  pad 
their  bank  accounts. 

Paul  could  see  clearly  that  this  young  girl 
was  trapped.  Her  spiritual  sensitivities  were 
being  prostituted.  There  seemed  to  be  no  hope 
or  future  for  her.  So  Paul  took  action.  In  Jesus' 
name,  he  ordered  the  evil  spirit  to  leave  the 
young  woman.  She  was  now  free. 

When  we  keep  our  minds  on  the  pure,  we  are 
able  to  act  courageously  on  behalf  of  those  who 
are  trapped  and  exploited. 

We  become  what  we  think,  so  let's  think  about 
things  that  are  true  and  pure  and  right.  The  girl 
was  free  from  spiritual  oppression  and  ex- 
ploitation, but  her  owners  were  livid.  They 
hauled  Paul  and  Silas  into  court  and  had  them 
whipped  and  thrown  into  jail.  Paul  and  Silas 
refused  to  back  down;  they  knew  they  had  done 
the  right  thing.  Sitting  in  that  Philippian  jail, 
they  refused  to  be  discouraged.  They  were  in 
jail,  but  she  was  free.  At  midnight  they  were 
still  wide  awake,  "praying  and  singing  praises 
to  God  while  the  other  prisoners  listened"  (Acts 
16:25). 

Keeping  our  minds  on  the  right  liberates  us 
from  the  narrowness  of  the  present  moment, 
the  tyranny  of  the  painful. 

We  become  what  we  think,  so  let's  think  about 
things  that  arc  true  and  pure  and  right  and  holy. 

Paul  and  Silas  were  singing  when  an  earth- 
quake came.  The  doors  of  the  jail  flew  open,  and 
the  chains  fell  from  all  the  prisoners.  The  jailer, 
knowing  that  his  life  was  on  the  line  if  the 
prisoners  escaped,  pulled  his  sword.  He  was 
ready  to  commit  suicide. 

"Don't  harm  yourself.  No  one  has  escaped," 
Paul  shouted  (Acts  16:28). 

When  the  earthquake  came,  Paul  and  Silas 
could  have  made  a  dash  for  freedom.  They 
shouldn't  have  been  in  jail  in  the  first  place,  but 
their  minds  were  on  the  larger  picture:  the 
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needs  of  the  jailer  and  his  family.  They  wanted 
them  to  know  the  liberating  power  of  Christ. 

When  we  focus  on  the  holy,  we  begin  to  see 
liberation  in  a  larger,  more  inclusive  way. 

Wc  become  what  we  think,  so  let's  think  about 
things  that  arc  true  and  pure  and  right  and  holy  and 
friendly.  The  jailer  went  for  a  torch.  He  was 
shaking  all  over.  Quite  literally,  he  had  been  one 
step  away  from  death.  "What  must  I  do  to  be 
saved?"  he  asked  (Acts  16:30).  Before  dawn  that 
morning,  Paul  was  baptizing  the  jailer  and  every- 
one in  his  home. 

Paul  and  Silas  stayed  in  jail,  but  they  made  a 
friend.  Through  their  friendships,  the  jailer  and 
his  household  found  friendship  with  God.  A 
focus  on  friendship  makes  us  evangelists  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word. 

We  become  what  wc  think,  so  let's  think  about 
things  that  are  true  and  pure  and  right  and  holy  and 
friendly  and  proper.  The  next  morning  the  local 
officials  "sent  some  police  with  orders  for  the  jailer 
to  let  Paul  and  Silas  go."  That's  not  proper,  Paul 
responded.  "We  are  Roman  citizens,  and  the 
Roman  officials  had  us  beaten  in  public  without 
giving  us  a  trial.  They  threw  us  in  jail.  Now  do 
they  think  they  can  secretly  send  us  away?"  (Acts 
16:37).  So  the  officials  came  and  apologized  to  Paul 
and  Silas,  respectfully  led  them  out  of  prison,  and 
asked  them  to  please  leave  town  quietly. 

When  we  focus  on  the  true,  pure,  right,  holy, 
and  friendly,  we  will  know  what  is  proper,  and 
we  will  challenge  others  to  act  with  propriety. 

We  become  what  we  think,  so  let's  never  stop 
thinking  about  things  that  are  truly  worthwhile  and 
worthy  of  praise.  Finally  it's  happening.  The  two 
biggest  chunks  of  North  American  Mennonites 
are  merging.  Is  it  uniting  or  reuniting?  The 
answer  depends  on  your  view  of  church  history. 

From  where  I  sit,  the  big  story  this  year  is 
not  that  the  Mennonites  are  reuniting,  but  that 
the  Chinese  are.  Hong  Kong  has  been  reab- 
sorbed into  China.  This  is  clearly  a  case  of  re- 
uniting a  people  who  used  to  be  together.  These 
people  were  together  until  the  British  took  a 
piece  of  land  from  China  so  they  could  pedal 
drugs  more  successfully  to  those  same  Chinese. 

Hong  Kong  is  sometimes  called  the  belly 
button  of  China.  Six  million  Hong  Kong  Chi- 
nese rejoined  more  than  a  billion  of  their  com- 
patriots. One  country,  two  systems,  the  Chinese 
say.  Six  million  and  a  billion. 

Ours  is  a  merger,  a  marriage.  Sixty-five  thou- 


sand General  Conference  Mennonites  are 
merging  with  ninety-five  thousand  Old  Menno- 
nites. This  represents  not  quite  half  of  the 
400,000  Mennonites  in  North  America,  but  it  is 
a  significant  marriage  all  the  same. 

Some  applaud  the  reunification  of  Hong  Kong 
and  China.  It's  the  redressing  of  an  old  wrong, 
the  return  of  the  six  million  to  the  motherland. 
Others  protest  the  conditions  of  the  return  and 
the  government  that  now  embraces  them.  Most 
wait  to  see  what  will  happen.  With  the  Menno- 
nite  merger,  it's  about  the  same:  some  applaud, 
some  protest.  Most  wait  to  see  what  will  happen. 

It  does  matter  what  we  think — even  what  we 
think  about  organizational  issues.  We  speak 
our  minds,  and  we  never  stop  thinking  about 
things  that  are  truly  worthwhile.  We  share  our 
hearts,  and  we  never  stop  thinking  about 
things  worthy  of  praise. 

Finally,  the  new  church  that  God  is  making 
doesn't  belong  to  the  GCs  or  to  the  MCs;  it 
belongs  to  Jesus  Christ.  Paul  tells  us  to  have 
the  mind  of  Christ.  Christ  became  a  slave, 
clothed  with  humility,  who  accepted  even  a  hu- 
miliating execution  as  a  criminal  (Phil.  2:1-11). 

Paul  also  reminds  us  to  not  to  take  pride  in 
our  Mennonite  culture.  "You  know  my  pedigree: 
a  legitimate  birth,  circumcised  on  the  eighth 
day;  an  Israelite  from  the  elite  tribe  of  Benja- 
min; a  strict  and  devout  adherent  to  God's  law. 
.  .  .  The  very  credentials  that  [some]  people  are 
waving  around  as  something  special,  I'm  tear- 
ing up  and  throwing  out  with  the  trash.  .  .  . 
And  why?  Because  of  Christ.  Yes,  all  the  things 
I  once  thought  were  so  important  are  gone  from 
my  life.  Compared  to  the  high  privilege  of 
knowing  Christ  Jesus  as  my  Master,  firsthand, 
everything  I  once  thought  I  had  going  for  me  is 
insignificant"  (Phil.  3:4-9,  The  Message). 

If  we  could  join  Paul  in  dumping  our  past  into 
the  trash,  if  we  could  merge  our  separate  Menno- 
nite identities  in  a  more  passionate  love  for 
Christ,  then  we  might  be  born  again  to  flourish  in 
the  new  millennium. 

That's  the  last  word.  Except  for  this:  "Finally, 
my  friends,  keep  your  minds  on  whatever  is  true, 
pure,  right,  holy,  friendly,  and  proper.  Don't  ever 
stop  thinking  about  what  is  truly  worthwhile  and 
worthy  of  praise." 

Nate  Skowalter  is  senior  pastor  of  Taipei  Inter- 
national Church  in  Taiwan,  where  he  and  his 
wife,  Christina,  and  son,  Eli,  have  lived  for  eight 
years.  Showalter  previously  worked  for  Eastern 
Mennonite  Missions  in  Kenya  and  Massachusetts. 


When  we  keep  our  minds  pure,  we  can  act  courageously  on 
behalf  of  those  who  are  trapped.  When  we  focus  on  the  holy, 
we  begin  to  see  liberation  in  a  larger,  more  inclusive  way. 
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(continued        can  only  preach,"  says  one  young  CEFMC 
from  page  3)     leader,  echoing  a  common  sentiment. 

Some  institutions  are  changing.  The  Kikwit 
Bible  Institute,  for  instance,  recently  added 
courses  on  human  rights,  agriculture,  and 
leadership  to  its  curriculum  because  "the  coun- 
try is  changing,"  according  to  headmaster  Shin- 
dany  Vincent. 

But  conference  leaders  say  their  meager 
financial  resources  prevent  them  from 
doing  much  more  than  they  presently  do. 
"Our  biggest  challenge  is  money,"  says  Gan- 
vunze.  "The  church  is  not  able  to  build  buildings 
or  support  the  work  necessary  to  help  the  church 
become  stronger." 

That  leads  to  the  question  asked  in  one  form 
or  another  by  many  Congolese  Mennonites: 
where  are  their  affluent  brothers  and  sisters  in 
North  America  during  this  time  of  crisis? 

"We're  making  an  effort  to  solve  our  problems 
here,"  says  Leonard  Lumeya.  "Minor  problems 
we  can  handle.  When  we  have  major  problems, 
we  want  to  report  those  problems  to  [Menno- 
nites in]  North  America  and  Europe." 

Leaders  in  Congo  are  well  aware  of  the  history 
that  forced  Mennonite  Brethren  Missions/  Ser- 
vices (MBM/S)  and  Africa  Inter-Mennonite 
Mission  (AIMM)  to  rethink  their  strategy  when 
the  country  gained  independence  from  Belgium 
in  1960.  They  also  know  that  with  a  history  of 
more  than  60  years,  they  are  no  longer  a  "mis- 
sion" church.  They  are  aware  of  North  American 
fears  about  creating  dependency  in  overseas 
churches.  But  the  question  lingers. 

"We  feel  abandoned,"  says  Kiwoma  A.  Galun- 
ga,  a  77-year-old  CEFMC  pastor  who  fondly 
recalls  the  involvement  of  well-trained  and  well- 
funded  North  American  missionaries.  "Because 
of  our  social  and  political  situation,  we  don't  feel 
the  church  can  grow  properly.  The  church  of 
Congo  is  affected  by  war — not  just  guns,  but  life 
[in  the  aftermath]  is  a  permanent  situation." 

The  affluence  of  North  American  Mennonites 
is  not  lost  on  Congolese  believers.  Neither  is  the 


Mem  bers  of  the  Kimp- 
wanza  church  in  Kik- 
wit, a  Mennonite  Breth- 
ren congregation,  sing 
praises  during  a  service. 


apparent  generosity  with  which  the 
Catholic  church  supports  its  ministries 
in  Congo."People  here  are  told  Menno- 
nites around  the  world  are  wealthy," 
Ganvunze  says.  "When  they  come  here, 
the  people  here  are  poor,  even  compared 
to  Catholics.  To  be  Mennonite  here  is  to  be 
poor.  Congolese  are  wondering,  is  this  a 
Mennonite  church  or  something  else  be- 
cause Mennonites  [elsewhere]  are  rich." 
While  many  leaders  of  the  older  gen- 
eration envision  help  through  nostalgic  memories 
of  paternal  assistance,  a  new  generation  is  more 
interested  in  forging  a  partnership  connection 
with  North  American  brothers  and  sisters. 

The  partnership  begins  when  Congo  confer- 
ences reevaluate  their  ministry  strategies  and 
structures.  "The  economic  situation  in  the 
country  should  not  be  an  obstacle  to  funding  our 
program  in  this  country,"  says  Pakisa  Tshimika, 
who  is  the  quarter-time  regional  secretary  for 
MBM/S  in  Africa  and  a  part-time  consultant 
and  advisor  with  DESADEC.  Tshimika  says  too 
many  leaders  want  to  perpetuate  traditional  but 
unsustainable  structures  instead  of  seeking 
new,  creative  ways  to  empower  the  church. 

Despite  the  obstacles  and  challenges,  most 
Mennonite  leaders  in  Congo  are  optimistic 
about  the  future  of  the  church,  regardless  of  the 
accomplishments  or  failures  of  a  new  govern- 
ment. "I  think  the  church  will  grow,"  says  Papa 
Kiwoma.  "God  will  not  let  it  fall." 

And  neither,  hope  native  leaders,  will  their 
brothers  and  sisters  in  North  America. 
"Whether  African  or  American,  we  are  all 
one,"  Sosay  says.  "When  you  are  one,  discrimina- 
tion can  never  exist.  If  we  are  really  one,  we 
have  to  have  love  for  our  neighbor.  In  that  mo- 
ment, we  become  brothers.  A  brother  always  has 
one  ear  listening  for  what  is  happening  to  his 
brother,  through  good  times  and  bad." 

"The  North  American  churches  must  be  in- 
volved in  the  lives  of  their  brothers  and  sisters 
in  the  Congo,"  Tshimika  adds.  "It  is  not  an  op- 
tion but  a  Christian  obligation.  .  .  .  We  cannot 
be  brothers  and  sisters  without  involving  our- 
selves in  the  lives  of  each  other." 

Don  Ratzlaffis  editor  of  the  Christian  Leader,  a 
publication  of  the  Mennonite  Brethren  in  the 
United  States.  He  spent  two  weeks  in  the  Congo 
this  fall  on  a  trip  sponsored  by  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee,  Meetinghouse,  and  the  Christian 
Leader.  A  second  feature  article  about  Menno- 
nites in  Congo  will  appear  in  next  week's  issue. 
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READERS  SAY 


I am  grateful  for  people  who  have  the 
ability  to  write  and  inspire  us.  The 
articles  Blessed  Are  Those  Who 
Wrestle  with  Their  Grief  by  Rachel 
Miller  Jacobs  (Nov.  11),  Giving  Can  Be 
a  Joyful  Journey  by  Sarah  Williams 
(Nov.  18),  and  Why  I  Won't  Thank 
God  for  All  the  Things  I  Own  by 
David  Schrock-Shenk  (Nov.  25)  have 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  read  many 
times.  Thank  you  to  these  authors. 
Caralyn  Hochstetler 
Wellman,  Iowa 

Should  We  Get  Rid  of  Sharing 
Time?  ("Mennobytes,"  Nov.  25):  I 
strongly  feel  that  sharing  time  is 
the  highlight  of  our  Sunday  morning 
worship!  With  no  disrespect  to  our 
pastor,  in  my  small  Mennonite  church 
(100  people),  many  times  after  a  full 
and  inspirational  sharing  time  (espe- 
cially when  our  fantastic  youth  are 
putting  in  their  two  cents'  worth),  we  no 
longer  need  a  sermon!  We  are  inspired 
and  ready  to  meet  the  week  ahead!  If 
you  could  hear  my  Jewish  husband 
bragging  about  the  sharing  time  to  his 
relatives,  you  wouldn't  question  its  val- 
ue. It  truly  "binds  us  together  with 
cords  that  cannot  be  broken." 
Cathy  Raphael 
Oxford,  Pa. 

Thank  you  for  publishing  the 
article  The  Peace  Without  Is 
the  Peace  Within  (Oct.  7).  It 
was  refreshing.  Without  the  Prince  of 
Peace  in  our  lives,  we  cannot  have 
peace  with  ourselves  or  with  others. 

One  phrase  in  the  editorial  Out  of 
the  Strong,  Something  Sweet  ("The 
Last  Word,"  Oct.  7)  concerns  me.  As  one 
who  remembers  World  War  II  and  the 
very  real  Cold  War,  I  have  a  hard  time 
accepting  the  phrase  "the  military  beast 
we  detest."  I  did  not,  nor  could  I  now, 
participate  in  the  military.  However,  I 
believe  that  God  used  that  "military 
beast  we  detest"  to  give  us  the  peace, 
prosperity,  and  freedom  that  we  enjoy. 
Without  the  intervention  of  that  "mili- 
tary beast,"  there  is  a  very  good  chance 
that  the  editorial-writer  would  not  have 
the  freedom  to  write  what  she  did. 
Marvin  D.  Kauffman 
Albany,  Ore. 

There  are  people  in  our  congrega- 
tions who  work  Sunday  mornings 
or  need  to  sleep  during  that  time 
because  of  working  night  shift.  In  a 


society  that  works  all  hours  and  on 
Sundays,  we  can  no  longer  keep 
serving  only  the  people  who  have 
Sunday  morning  off.  We  need  to  con- 
sider starting  night  worship  services  to 
meet  the  needs  of  those  who  work 
different  shifts  in  restaurants,  stores, 
prisons,  and  hospitals. 

J.  Paul  Kauffman  Sr. 

Harrisonburg,  Va. 

I thank  God  daily  for  what  I  am 
learning  through  the  action  of  disci- 
pline toward  Germantown  Menno- 
nite Church,  of  which  I  am  a  member.  I 
learn  how  human  we  all  are  in  our 
desire  that  problems  just  go  away,  how 
hard  it  is  to  share  God's  kingdom  with 
persons  who  do  not  agree  with  me,  how 
grace  is  sufficient,  and  how  right  the 
Lord  is  when  he  tells  me  not  to  judge. 

I  am  amazed  at  the  shunning  of  an 
entire  congregation.  I  had  not  heard  of 
that  possibility  before. 
Mieke  Malandra 
Lebanon,  Pa. 

I find  it  odd  and  confusing  that  so 
many  individuals  support  the  stand 
taken  by  Germantown  Mennonite 
on  the  grounds  that  we  shouldn't  ask 
or  expect  Christians  to  adhere  to  a  life- 
style that  they  believe  is  unnatural  for 
them.  We  Mennonites  should  know 
better.  One  of  the  major  distinctions 
between  Mennonite  theology  and 
theology  espoused  by  other  Christian 
groups  is  our  position  on  peace  and 
nonresistance.  War,  violence,  and 
murder  are  as  old  as  humanity  itself 
and  are  natural  human  instincts  in  a 
fallen  world.  Yet  rightly  we  preach  a 
gospel  calling  for  humanity  to  act 
against  our  fallen  nature  and  follow  a 
better  way  of  peace.  The  beauty  of  the 
gospel  message  is  that  it  calls — even 
demands — that  we  live  not  according 
to  the  fallen  nature  of  this  world.  I 
thank  God  for  this  good  news. 
Daniel  B.  Grimes 
Goshen,  Ind. 

I am  greatly  saddened  to  hear  of  the 
expulsion  of  Germantown  Mennonite 
Church  from  the  Franconia  Confer- 
ence. The  intolerance  shown  to  Ger- 
mantown by  their  brothers  and  sisters  is 
amazing,  but  the  most  incredible  is  the 
way  the  decision  was  made.  A  mail-in 
ballot?  Was  this  convenience  or 
cowardice?  Jesus'  example  leads  us  to 
love,  not  to  judge.  If  the  congregation 


has  processed  this  matter  together  with 
study  and  prayer,  then  the  conference 
should  trust  God's  leading. 

Arlene  Hinckle  Steffen 

Fresno,  Calif. 

As  I  read  the  many  letters  re- 
sponding to  We're  Losing  More 
Than  120  Members  ("The  Last 
Word,"  Nov.  4),  which  scolded  Gospel 
Herald  for  its  bias  and  supported  the 
Franconia  Conference  vote,  I  am  left  in 
a  state  of  depression.  The  oft-repeated 
saying  that  one  ought  not  see  how 
politics  and  sausage  are  made  needs  to 
be  expanded  to  the  politics  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church.  The  current  attitude  in 
the  church,  represented  by  many  of  the 
letter  writers,  leaves  me  cold.  Debate, 
and  discussion  will  continue,  but  some 
are  being  left  out  in  the  cold.  As  the 
winter  starts  and  the  Christmas  season 
advances,  the  Anabaptist  Vision,  in  my 
view,  is  stumbling  and  falling  down. 
Steve  Dick 
Eureka,  III. 

Several  Scriptural  subjects  have  not 
been  brought  into  the  discussion  of 
homosexuality  in  the  church. 
What  about  1  Cor.  5:8-11  and  Eph.  5:10- 
15?  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  Fran- 
conia Conference  was  faithful  to  the 
Bible  references  noted  above.  Heretical 
teaching  or  practice  will  corrupt  a 
church  denomination.  Discipline  must 
be  considered  if  the  whole  church  is  to 
be  saved  from  pernicious  doctrine.  God 
bless  this  conference  for  following 
scriptural  faithfulness. 
WilmerD.  Swope 
Leetonia,  Ohio 

How  One  Congregation 
Handled  the  Subject  of  Homo- 
sexuality (Oct.  28):  According  to 
this  report,  the  statement  was  made, 
"We  can  now  say  the  word  'homosexual' 
without  stumbling  over  it."  Now  that  the 
lid  has  been  removed,  it  might  be 
expedient  to  discuss  the  mechanics  of 
gay  activity.  I  suppose  if  the  subject 
were  discussed  in  the  presence  of 
sensitive  souls,  those  people  would  feel 
repulsed.  Do  the  uninitiated  really  know 
what  homosexuality  is  all  about? 

God  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  He  did 
not  prepare  a  wide  gate  for  some  to  enter 
and  a  narrow  gate  for  others.  Everyone 
must  enter  the  same  narrow  gate. 
Amman  S.  Kauffman 
Lititz,  Pa. 
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Soon,  a  new 
magazine  will 
illuminate  your 
Christian  life! 

A  n  exciting  new  publication  will 
Z-A  debut  as  a  unified  voice  for  the 
JL         new  Mennonite  Church. 
The  Mennonite  will  blend  the  best  of 
two  predecessor  publications  along  with 
some  fresh,  new  editorial  thinking. 
The  result  will  be  a  stronger  communi- 
cation resource  for  the  church,  helping 
inspire  and  encourage  readers  in  their 
Christian  faith. 

As  in  the  past,  you'll  find  much 
insight  within  the  magazine's  pages. 
Articles  will  offer  spiritual  help,  chroni- 
cle personal  Christian  growth,  and  fos- 
ter deeper  understanding  of  the  scrip- 
tures and  the  church's  mission  as  an 
agent  of  healing  hope  in  our  world. 

The  Mennonite  will  provide  timely 
information  about  the  new  Mennonite 
Church  and  Christian  communities  in 
the  U.S.  and  around  the  world.  It  will 
keep  you  up  to  date  on  issues  facing  the 
church,  while  serving  as  a  forum  to  dis- 
cuss those  issues.  As  always,  this  new 
Mennonite  publication  is  committed  to 
preparing  persons  to  accept  Christ  as 
Savior  and  Lord. 

Your  new  magazine  will  accomplish 
those  goals  through  an  exciting  and 
informative  editorial  menu.  Look  for 
more  details  in  your  mailbox  and  the 
final  editions  of  this  magazine. 

Watch  for  the  debut  of  The 
Mennonite  in  February  1998.  It  will 
shed  new  spiritual  light  on  your 
Christian  life. 


theMennonite  J 


CHURCH  NEWS 


Peace  evangelists  named: 

Team  to  help  close  gap  between  evangelism  and  peacemaking 


Newton,  Kan.  (GCMC-MC)-Men- 
nonites  are  working  together  to  shorten 
the  gap  between  peacemaking  and 
evangelism.  Ten  peace  evangelists, 
jointly  sponsored  by  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church  (GC)  and 
the  Mennonite  Church  (MC),  will  be 
commissioned  for  service  in  early  1998, 
says  Susan  Mark  Landis,  Orrville, 
Ohio,  MC  minister  of  peace  and  justice. 

The  newly  named  peace  evangelists 
are  Addie  and  Michael  Banks,  Bronx, 
N.Y.;  Ray  and  Marilyn  Houser  Hamm, 
Altona,  Man.;  Lawrence  Hart,  Clinton, 
Okla.;  Jonathan  Larson,  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
Bek  Linsenmeyer,  Inman,  Kan.;  Gilber- 
to  Perez  Jr.,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico; 
Luzdy  Stucky,  Tucson,  Ariz.;  and 
Derek  Suderman,  Waterloo,  Ont.  The 
group  will  meet  for  training,  Jan.  22- 
24,  in  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Landis,  coordinator  for  the  peace 


evangelist  program,  says  the  10  share  a 
commitment  to  articulating  the  gospel 
of  peace.  "Their  names  are  widely  recog- 
nized," says  Landis,  "and  people  are  ex- 
cited about  the  idea.  This  program  pro- 
vides Mennonite  congregations  with  dy- 
namic speakers  who  bring  an  evangelis- 
tic fervor  to  living  Christ's  peace." 

A  passionate  purpose.  The  purpose 
of  the  peace  evangelists  is  to  encourage 
Mennonite  congregations  to  link  peace 
and  evangelism  together,  to  become 
passionate  about  peacemaking,  and  to 
see  peacemaking  as  a  way  of  life — more 
than  simply  refusing  military  service, 
according  to  Landis. 

The  idea  for  peace  evangelists  origi- 
nated with  the  MC  peace  and  justice 
committee.  It  was  first  funded  in  1995 
by  Mennonite  Central  Committee  and 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  when 
Paul  and  Ann  Gingrich  undertook  a 


two-year  assignment  to  tell  the  stones 
of  peacemakers  from  around  the  world 
to  congregations  across  North  America. 

"They  [Paul  and  Ann  Gingrich]  pro- 
vided biblical  teachings  for  peace- 
making and  called  the  church  to  take 
practical  steps  that  bring  peacemaking 
and  evangelism  together,"  Landis  says. 
"We  estimate  that  they  spoke  to  at 
least  17,000  people  over  two  years." 

"They  were  very  well  accepted  with 
their  message,"  says  Doug  Krehbiel, 
GC  director  of  peace  and  justice  re- 
sources. "The  General  Conference  de- 
cided we  wanted  to  come  on  board  as  a 
sponsor  and  help  put  together  regional 
teams  and  individuals  who  would  carry 
on  this  work  for  a  two-year  period.  We 
looked  at  a  number  of  candidates  and 
tried  to  get  diversity  in  ethnic  back- 
ground and  gender.  We  came  up  with 
what  we  think  is  a  really  strong  team." 

Although  the  new  peace  evangelists 
will  not  be  in  full-time  positions,  their 
commitment  to  their  assignments  will 
be  a  priority,  says  Landis.  Peace  evan- 
gelists will  speak  up  to  six  times  during 
three-month  periods  to  congregations 
or  groups.  Because  the  speakers  have 
limited  time,  Landis  encourages 
congregations  to  work  together  as  clus- 
ters or  to  invite  speakers  for  conference 
meetings. — Cynthia  Snider 

Greencroft  service 
moved  to  MHS  on  Jan.  1 

Goshen,  Ind. — One  of  the  services  de- 
veloped by  Greencroft,  a  retirement 
community  here,  will  become  part  of  its 
national  sponsoring  agency,  Mennonite 
Health  Services  (MHS),  on  Jan.  1,  1998. 

Greencroft's  Consulting  and  Man- 
agement Services  division  will  be 
moved  to  MHS,  according  to  a  Novem- 
ber decision  by  the  MHS  and  Green- 
croft boards.  The  change  allows  MHS 
to  "jump-start  its  consulting  service 
three  to  five  years  into  the  future  and 
provide  much  more  adequate  services 
to  our  members,"  said  Larry  Nikkei, 
chief  executive  officer  of  MHS.  During 
Greencroft  board  sessions  on  Nov.  22- 
23,  Nikkei  spoke  of  Greencroft  as  an 
"unselfish  organization." 

The  MHS  main  office  will  be  relocated 
from  Lancaster,  Pa.,  to  a  new  Goshen  ad- 
dress by  Jan  31,  1998.  All  current  full- 
time  staff  members  of  the  Greencroft  di- 
vision will  become  employees  of  MHS. 
The  current  MHS  office  staff  in  Lancas- 
ter chose  not  to  transfer  to  Goshen. 


Riot's  cause  under  investigation: 

Indonesian  Mennonite  church  building  burned 


In  the  past  two  years,  more  than  100 
church  buildings  have  been  burned  in 
Indonesia.  In  late  November,  for  the 
first  time,  a  Mennonite  church  was  de- 
stroyed by  rioters. 

On  Nov.  25,  the  Mennonite  church  in 
the  village  of  Bayursari  Karyatani,  in 
central  Lampung,  was  burned  by  a 
crowd  of  300-350  people,  according  to 
reliable  Indonesian  sources.  The  group 
of  rioters  traveled  about  seven  miles 
from  another  town  on  Sumatra  Island. 
They  were  apparently  looking  for 
church  leaders.  The  pastor  of  the 
church  was  out  of  town  at  the  time,  but 
a  pastoral  intern  was  in  the  church. 
The  man  was  chased  by  about  20  of  the 
rioters,  armed  with  knives  and  sabers, 
but  he  escaped.  The  pastor,  the  intern, 
and  their  families  have  sought  refuge, 
since  the  situation  is  not  yet  safe  for 
them  to  stay  in  their  homes. 

•  •  • 

At  least  one  man  was  injured  during 
the  attack.  He  was  beaten  with  a  crow- 
bar and  log  when  the  house  of  a  church 
member  across  the  street  also  became 
the  target  of  the  rioters.  The  wife  in 
that  house  was  intimidated  to  repent 
from  Christianity,  and  the  wall  of  her 
house  which  was  decorated  with  a  cross 
was  struck  down. 

The  pastor's  motorcycle  and  all  the 
equipment  and  tools  kept  in  the  church 
were  damaged.  The  cost  estimate  for 


the  damage  is  $6,500,  the  equivalent  of 
the  total  annual  income  of  all  the 
households  in  the  church. 

•  •  • 

Government  officials  were  called 
after  the  riot  began,  but  police  didn't 
arrive  until  1  1/2  hours  after  the  distur- 
bance started,  too  late  to  prevent  the 
damage.  The  military  has  promised  to 
investigate  who  ordered  the  burning 
and  what  the  motive  was.  The  pastor 
has  sent  letters  to  national  leaders  and 
is  being  helped  by  the  Bureau  of  Law 
Advocacy  of  the  regional  branch  of  the 
Communion  of  Churches. 

But  the  members  of  the  church  do 
not  seem  frightened  by  the  incident.  On 
Dec.  7,  the  church  conducted  a  revival 
service  and  baptized  27  new  members. 

In  the  last  two  years,  105  Christian 
churches  were  reported  destroyed  by 
burnings  in  Indonesia.  Others  may 
have  been  burned  but  not  reported. 

According  to  the  most  recent  Menno- 
nite World  Conference  census,  there 
are  about  160  Mennonite  congregations 
in  Indonesia,  with  approximately 
63,000  members. 

Churches  or  individuals  wishing  to 
offer  financial  support  can  send  contri- 
butions to  Mennonite  World  Confer- 
ence and  designate  it  for  the  church 
burned  in  Lampung. — Mennonite 
World  Conference  release  by  Marshall 
V.  King 
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African  churches  call 
for  Jubilee  year,  renewal 

Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia  (MCQ— Eco- 
nomic renewal  was  at  the  heart  of  the 
7th  General  Assembly  of  the  All  Africa 
Conference  of  Churches  (AACC)  which 
met  in  Addis  Ababa  on  Oct.  4-10.  "We 
recommend  that  the  year  2000  be  ob- 
served as  the  Jubilee  year"  in  which  all 
debts  and  mortgages  are  canceled,  as- 
serted AACC  president  Desmond  Tutu. 

This  Jubilee  would  apply  specifically 
to  the  cancellation  of  all  debts  and  pay- 
ments under  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  World  Bank's  structural  ad- 
justment programs.  Tutu  described  these 
as  "immoral,"  calling  on  financiers  not  to 
impose  suffering  on  millions  of  people. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  sup- 
ports the  work  of  AACC  member 
churches  in  various  parts  of  Africa. 
Many  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  churches  in  Africa  are  members 
of  the  national  Christian  councils,  which 
have  associate  status  with  the  AACC. 

•  •  • 

Gathered  under  the  theme  "Troubled 
but  Not  Destroyed,"  over  600  church 
leaders,  women,  and  youth,  and  over- 
seas partners  took  a  hard  look  at 
Africa's  many  problems  and  gifts  in  an 
attempt  to  come  up  with  a  plan  of  action 
for  the  third  millennium.  Speakers  de- 
cried the  image  of  Africa  as  a  place  of 
continual  war,  famine,  human  rights 
abuses,  and  corruption.  Acknowledging 
that  these  are  recurring  problems  on  the 
continent,  they  also  pointed  to  countries 
that  now  have  peace  and  democracy. 

Keynote  speaker  Mercy  Amba  Oduy- 
oye,  a  Ghanaian  theologian,  was  the 
first  woman  ever  to  address  an  AACC 
assembly.  Oduyoye  lamented  the  fact 
that  the  church  has  been  implicated  in 
so  many  of  the  problems  facing  Africa. 
Yet  the  church  has  also  sustained 
Africa  and  Africans  through  many  diffi- 
culties by  offering  hope  and  faith. 

•  •  • 

Church  leaders,  women,  and  youth 
alike  called  for  the  church  to  take  a 
leading  role  in  promoting  peace,  eco- 
nomic development,  and  social  services 
throughout  the  continent. 

The  All  Africa  Conference  of  Church- 
es is  an  ecumenical  body  headquar- 
tered in  Nairobi,  Kenya.  Its  members 
include  150  national  denominational 
bodies  and  Christian  councils  repre- 
senting all  the  major  denominations  in 
Africa  today. — Roma  Quapp 


Away  in  a  (Laotian)  manger.  Vientiane,  Laos  (MCC) — "I  like  this  work  be- 
cause our  whole  family  can  be  together,"  says  Mon  Sipasert  (tight).  Over  the 
past  year  she  and  sons,  Bounthanom  (center)  and  Som  Nuk  (left) — along  with 
two  other  family  members — sawed,  hammered,  and  wove  some  1,000  minia- 
ture thatched-roof  stables.  The  wooden  stables,  fashioned  after  traditional 
Laotian-style  houses,  are  part  of  creche  sets  available  in  many  North  American 
stores  that  sell  Ten  Thousand  Villages  products. 

Like  most  Laotians,  Mon  Sipasert  and  her  family  are  Buddhist,  but  they  say 
they  have  heard  how  Jesus  was  born  in  a  stable.  After  several  bad  harvests, 
the  family  left  their  farm  to  find  jobs  near  the  city.  So  far  a  better  life  has  evad- 
ed them,  but  their  work  building  stables  gives  them  hope.  Jan  Fong  Sin- 
nachack,  Sipasert 's  husband,  says  with  the  money  they  earn  he  dreams  of  buy- 
ing some  chickens  and  maybe  eventually  a  rice  field. 


Joint  publisher  meetings  take  steps  toward  merger 


Newton,  Kan.  (GCMC-MO— The  two 
publishing  houses  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  (MC)  and  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church  (GC)  are  working 
toward  becoming  one. 

Editorial  and  administrative  staff 
from  the  Commission  on  Education 
(COE)  and  Faith  &  Life  Press  and  Men- 
nonite Publishing  House-Herald  Press 
have  an  established  history  of  meeting 
together.  The  most  recent  meeting  was 
hosted  by  COE  and  Faith  &  Life  Press 
at  their  offices  in  Newton  on  Oct.  27-28. 

"It  was  a  very  positive,  constructive 
time,"  says  Dennis  Good,  Faith  &  Life 
publisher.  "In,  around,  and  under  it  all 
was  the  whole  element  of  integration. 
Our  conversation  focused  largely  on 
what  we  can  do  now  in  cooperation,  to 
anticipate  what  might  happen  with  in- 
tegration. We're  [eventually]  going  to 
be  a  single  publisher,  so  we're  saying, 
Let's  work  on  what  we  can  do  jointly 
now,  in  a  positive  way.'  " 


One  of  the  agreements  that  came  out 
of  the  meeting  was  to  work  on  common 
pricing  and  discount  policies  for  congre- 
gational literature.  Once  these  are  es- 
tablished, sometime  after  the  first  of 
the  year,  each  publisher  will  put  the 
other's  congregational  literature  prod- 
ucts in  their  catalogues.  "One  of  the 
values  of  us  getting  together  was  to 
talk  about  common  needs  that  we  have 
to  meet.  For  example,  how  can  we 
study  and  adjust  our  distribution  meth- 
ods to  avoid  duplication — to  work  as 
though  we  have  one  inventory?"  asked 
Robert  Ramer,  Mennonite  Publishing 
House  publisher. 

Although  not  many  decisions  result- 
ed from  this  meeting,  Good  says  that 
"the  positive  spirit"  was  an  important 
outcome.  "I  really  didn't  pick  up  any 
negatives,"  he  says.  "When  there  were 
differences,  we  were  able  to  disagree 
agreeably." 

— Melanie  A.  Zuercher 
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MDS  staff  facing  major  changes  in  1998 


Akron,  Pa.  (MDS)— There  will  be 
changes  in  all  the  staff  positions  at 
Mennonite  Disaster  Service  (MDS) 
headquarters  staff  in  1998,  according 
to  decisions  made  by  the  MDS  board  of 
directors.  The  board  met  in  Chicago, 
III.,  on  Nov.  22-23. 

Tom  Smucker,  Smithville,  Ohio,  will 
replace  current  executive  coordinator 
Lowell  Detweiler,  Akron,  Pa.,  when  he 
retires  in  April  1998.  Smucker  is  cur- 
rently the  MDS  assistant  field  program 
coordinator. 

Carla  Hunt  of  Reinholds,  Pa.,  the 
current  personnel  and  resource 
coordinator,  has  been  promoted  to  as- 
sistant coordinator,  a  newly  created  po- 
sition. In  their  new  positions,  Smucker 
and  Hunt  will  work  as  a  team. 

A  gifted  team.  "Tom's  greatest 
strength  and  love  is  field  work,  and 
Carla  brings  expertise  and  skill  to 
the  office  side  of  things.  Their  gifts 
mesh  well,"  says  board  chair  Eldon 
King. 

In  the  early  1990s,  when  MDS  was 


still  part  of  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee (MCC),  Hunt  worked  as  an  MCC 
administrative  assistant  and  then 
began  working  for  MDS  in  1994. 

MDS  headquarters  staff  also  in- 
cludes an  administrative  assistant,  a 
position  currently  filled  by  Marilyn 
Godshalk  of  Akron,  Pa.  She  will  con- 
clude her  time  with  MDS  in  May  1998. 

Putting  differences  aside.  MDS  is 
a  coalition  of  Mennonites,  Brethren  in 
Christ,  Mennonite  Brethren,  Old  and 
New  Order  Amish,  and  Old  Order 
Mennonites  from  across  North  Ameri- 
ca who  volunteer  to  help  victims  of 
disasters.  According  to  Smucker,  MDS 
is  unique  because  it  brings  a  "broad 
spectrum  of  Anabaptists  together,  de- 
spite our  differences,  to  help  people 
caught  in  disasters." 

These  transitions  come  right  before 
the  50th  anniversary  of  MDS  in  2000. 
After  his  retirement  in  April,  Detweiler 
plans  to  begin  work  on  a  book  about 
MDS  and  help  organize  activities  for 
the  anniversary. 


The  small  Swedish  village  of-Jokk- 
mokk,  just  norl.h  of  the  Arctic  Circle, 
doesn't  soo  III'-  miii  from  mid  I  >ecember 
until  mid-January.  How  do  people  cope 
with  the  darkness?  "By  burning  lots  of  can- 
dles and  having  a  window  light  in  every 
window  of  the  house,"  says  Tom  Kutsch- 
man,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  worker 
in  Jokkmokk.  "During  the  Advent  season 
these  window  lights  are  often  in  the  shape 
of  a  star  or  angel,"  he  says. 

"People  hang  their  Christmas  curtains 
and  change  their  tablecloths  to  make  the 
season  festive.  Since  people  mostly  do  their 
own  baking,  you  smell  the  cinnamon,  clove, 
and  ginger  pepparkaka  throughout  the  sea- 
son as  you  visit  people."  In  the  predom- 
inantly Lutheran  tradition  in  Sweden, 
Saint  Lucia's  feast  day  is  celebrated  Dec. 
13.  "[Her  feast  day]  is  a  big  celebration  of 
light,"  Rutschman  says.  "Early  in  the 
morning,  people  go  around  Christmas 
caroling,  serving  coffee  and  pepparkakor. 
They  dress  all  in  white  and  wear  a  crown  of 
candles." — Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 

South  Hutchinson  (Kan.)  Mennonite 
Church  has  taken  the  parable  of  the  talents 
from  the  book  of  Matthew  seriously  over  the 
past  year.  Congregational  leaders  took 
$2,000  that  the  church  had  to  invest,  broke 
it  down  into  five  dollar  bills,  and  filled  the 
offering  plates.  Then  the  plates  were  passed 
around  and  the  congregation  was  asked  to 
take  "seed  money"  out  of  the  offering  plate — 
five,  10,  or  15  dollars.  The  idea  was  to  invest 
the  money  in  whatever  way  they  liked  and 
to  bring  the  proceeds  back  in  six  months. 

After  investment  in  things  like  crafts, 
livestock,  agriculture,  and  baking  projects, 
over  $8,500  was  returned  to  the  church. 
The  congregation  is  still  deciding  how  to 
use  the  money. — Carrie  Yutzy 

Four  Goshen  College  students  spent 
their  fall  break  serving  with  a  Mennonite 
Disaster  Service  (MDS)  team  in  College 
Station,  Ark.  Karla  Hernandez,  Eric  Ben- 
ner,  Charlotte  Gingerich,  and  Peter  Setia- 
wan  joined  10  Amish  volunteers  from  Mis- 
souri and  MDS  unit  staff  in  cleaning  homes, 
taking  out  carpet,  and  putting  up  drywall. 

"There  was  a  big  mix  of  people,"  says 
Hernandez.  "We  had  an  African-American 
family,  the  Amish  men,  and  people  from 
different  states  and  countries — the  U.S., 
Canada,  Indonesia,  and  Honduras." 

"One  night  a  woman  from  College 
Station  was  talking  about  losing  her  home 
and  her  husband,"  Hernandez  recalls.  "The 
older  Amish  man  sitting  beside  her  took 
her  hand  and  said,  'I  understand.'  He  had 
lost  his  wife  in  an  accident.  Those  were  two 
very  different  people  who  found  they  had 
something  in  common  and  could  under- 
stand and  help  each  other.  That,  to  me,  is 
to  see  God." — Goshen  College 


Service  Adventure  unit  hits  the  ground  running.  South  Bend,  Ind. 
(MBM)— Laura  Classen  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  (second  from  right)  tutors  children  at 
The  Learning  Center  in  South  Bend's  Near  Northwest  neighborhood.  The 
center,  which  offers  tutoring  to  students  two  nights  a  week,  is  a  joint  initia- 
tive of  St.  Paul  Bethel  Baptist  Church  and  Kern  Road  Mennonite  Church, 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

Classen  is  one  of  seven  participating  in  the  South  Bend  Service  Adventure 
unit,  a  program  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  The  program  provides  young 
adults,  ages  18-20,  with  a  10-month  adventure  in  service,  learning,  and  spiri- 
tual growth.  The  effort  began  in  the  fall  of  1996,  when  Kern  Road  members 
began  to  discuss  ways  to  support  its  existing  ministries  in  South  Bend,  partic- 
ularly in  the  Near  Northwest  neighborhood. 

Volunteers  live  in  a  household,  test  possible  career  interests,  and  participate  in 
a  Mennonite  church.  They  also  engage  in  group  study  of  the  Bible,  social  issues, 
and  areas  of  personal  growth  under  the  guidance  of  a  unit  leader.— Tom  Price 
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Mennonite  volunteer  options  limited  due  to  student  loans 


Newton,  Kan.  (GCMC-MBM) — Many 
new  college  graduates  who  want  to  do 
voluntary  service  increasingly  struggle 
with  whether  work  without  pay  is  prac- 
tical and  affordable,  especially  in  light 
of  student  loans. 

"Prospective  volunteers — 
many  from  Mennonite 
colleges — very 
quickly  tell  ^ 
you  that  they 
still  have  student 
loans,  and  they  ask 
whether  we  have  any 
way  of  helping  them 
pay  those  off," 
says  Brad  Rei- 
mer,  Mennonite 
Voluntary  Ser- 
vice (MVS)  associ 
ate  director  for  Cana-    Dynamic  Graphics 
da. 

Case  in  point.  One  couple  from  Cal- 
gary, Alta.,  recently  addressed  the 
issue  themselves.  Lilli  Janzen- 
Williams  and  her  husband,  Stewart, 
sent  a  check  to  the  MVS  office  in  Win- 
nipeg designating  the  money  solely  for 


student  loans.  Lilli,  an  MVSer  in  Seat- 
tle from  1990  to  1992,  says  the  check 
was  a  repayment  for  her  own  student 
loan,  which  MVS  had  paid,  plus  in- 
terest. "I  think  that's  the  first  time  any- 
one has  done  a  thing  of  such  magni- 
tude," says  Rei- 
mer.  "It's  obvi- 
ously a  big 
help." 

Janzen-Wil- 
liams  says  she 
has  kept  track  of 
MVS's  pay- 
ments on  her 
loan.  "I  real- 
ly did  feel 
that  was 
my  respon- 
sibility and 
that  it  was  a 
loan,"  she  says. 
"I  saw  it  as  a  way 
of  helping  me  out.  I  think 
it's  important  that  [MVS]  help  people 
like  they  did  me  and  that  they  continue 
to  do  that  for  other  young  adults  who 
are  stuck  with  their  student  loans." 


One  way  MVS  has  tried  to  stretch  its 
limited  student  loan  money  is  to  work 
with  local  MVS  sites,  says  Reimer, 
spreading  the  monthly  repayment  cost 
between  the  sponsoring  congregation, 
the  agency  where  the  volunteer  works, 
and  MVS.  "Our  goal  is  to  at  least  pay 
the  interest,"  he  says,  so  MVSers  are 
not  further  in  debt  than  they  were  pre- 
viously. 

Larger  questions.  "I'm  hoping  this 
will  bring  up  some  larger  debates  about 
student  loans.  I  think  a  lot  of  people 
give  to  the  conference,  but  the  money 
that  we  get  budgeted  for  us  is  for  run- 
ning our  program.  Most  of  that  does  not 
allow  us  to  even  help  in  paying  off  the 
loans." 

Janzen- Williams  is  currently  a 
classroom  teacher  at  Menno  Simons 
Christian  School  in  Calgary.  She 
hopes  to  get  back  into  working  with 
needy  children  as  she  did  in  her  MVS 
placement.  "My  work  with  the  home- 
less children  made  me  feel  like  there 
was  a  real  need  for  people  to  reach  out 
to  kids  like  that  who  fall  through  the 
cracks,"  she  says. — Cynthia  Snider 


28  participate  in  MCC 
November  orientation. 

Akron,  Pa.  (MCC)—  Twen- 
ty-eight workers  participat- 
ed in  orientation  for  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee 
from  Nov.  4  to  14.  Nine  of 
the  participants  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Mennonite 
Church  or  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church. 

They  are  (front  row,  left  to 
right):  Danny  Begaye,  Hes- 
ston,  Kan.,  to  Newton, 
Kan.;  Jae  Kauffman  Port- 
land, Ore.,  to  Portland; 
Sarah  Buhler,  Osier,  Sask., 
to  Winnipeg,  Man.;  and 
Marion  Dueck  (with  Rachel) 
Swift  Current,  Sask.,  to 
Seminole,  Tex. 

Back  row:  Michael  and 
Kimberly  Martin  of  Fleet- 
wood, Pa.,  to  Ebensburg, 
Pa.;  Curt  Bueckert  of  Mac- 
Gregor,  Man.,  to  Washing- 
ton, D.C.;  Anne  Froese, 
Mitchell,  Man.,  to  Stein- 
bach,  Man.;  and  Barry 
Krieder,  Halle,  Germany,  to 
Lancaster,  Pa. 
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Dutch  agency  rejects  offer 
of  $500,000  a  year  from  lottery 

Dutch  Interchurch  Aid,  a  major 
church  agency  coordinating  relief  and 
aid  for  developing  countries,  has 
turned  down  an  offer  from  a  major 
Dutch  lottery  for  donations  of  over 
$500,000  a  year.  Dutch  Interchurch 
Aid  is  the  Netherlands'  main  agency 
channeling  church  money  to  those  af- 
fected by  poverty  and  disasters  in  the 
developing  world.  The  Dutch  Reformed 
churches,  who  operate  the  organization 
refused  the  money  from  the  Dutch 
Postcode  Lottery,  a  privately-run  na- 
tional lottery.  Although  the  aid  agency 
did  not  condemn  people  who  took  part 
in  lotteries,  its  decision  to  refuse  the 
money  was  based  on  its  concept  of  di- 
akonia,  the  service  work  of  the  church. 
Dutch  Interchurch  Aid  believes  it 
would  be  inappropriate  for  church 
agencies  to  benefit  from  the  lottery.  Be- 
sides the  risk  of  becoming  addicted  to 
gambling,  taking  part  in  lotteries  could 
in  fact  cause  poverty,  according  to  a 
church  spokesperson. 

— Ecumenical  News  International 

Texas  law  allows  guns  in  church 
unless  sign  is  posted  to  ban  them 

Citizens  of  Texas  who  have  a  license 
to  carry  a  concealed  weapon  can  take 
their  pistols  into  churches  unless  there 
is  a  sign  on  the  church  door  forbidding 
it,  according  to  Associated  Baptist 
Press.  The  latest  edition  of  Texas  Con- 
cealed Handgun  Laws  states  that 
churches  are  now  required  to  put  up 
notices  if  they  wish  to  prohibit  con- 
cealed handguns  on  their  property.  The 
law  states  that  a  property  owner  or 
someone  acting  with  authority  on  be- 
half of  the  owner  must  provide  notice 
"by  oral  or  written  communication"  to 
ban  concealed  weapons.  In  practical 
terms,  this  means  that  a  church  must 
place  clearly  visible  signs  at  its  en- 
trances if  it  wishes  to  ban  guns  in  its 
buildings. 

— Ecumenical  News  International 

Church  attendance  hasn't  changed 
and  small  groups  are  gaining  ground 

Church  attendance  in  the  U.S.  has 
remained  virtually  unchanged  in  the 
past  five  years,  according  to  the  Barna 
Research  Group. 

The  median  number  of  adults 
attending  a  Protestant  church  on  a  typ- 
ical Sunday  is  now  100 — a  slight 
change  from  102  in  1992.  With  an  aver- 


age weekly  attendance  of  about  150 
adults,  primarily  black  churches  tend 
to  be  larger  than  mostly  white  church- 
es,whose  median  attendance  is  89 
adults,  says  the  study. 

While  more  than  nine  out  of  10 
churches  still  have  a  Sunday  school 
program  intact,  small  groups  and  cell 
ministries  are  becoming  increasingly 
important  in  the  churches  surveyed. 
More  than  70  percent  of  churches  have 
some  type  of  small  group  ministry. 
Overall,  the  typical  church  has  10  per- 
cent of  the  congregation  involved  in 
small  groups.  Only  6  percent  have  at 
least  half  of  the  adult  base  active  in  a 
small  group.  The  types  of  churches 
which  have  experienced  the  greatest 
levels  of  small  group  participation  are 
those  with  two  or  more  full-time  min- 
istry professionals  on  the  payroll; 
churches  in  the  western  U.S.;  and  sub- 
urban churches. 

Belfast  service  affirms 
Presbyterian  Gaelic  tradition 

In  what  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
time  this  century,  Presbyterians  in  Ire- 
land have  held  a  service  in  Gaelic,  re- 
viving their  own  tradition  as  well  as  af- 
firming the  culture  of  the  entire  divid- 
ed island. 

The  service  brought  together  Presby- 
terians, Roman  Catholics,  and  others 
who  were  attending  a  Gaelic-language 
festival  in  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 
Gaelic  is  the  indigenous  language  of 
Ireland,  although  in  both  the  south  and 
the  north  of  the  island  it  has  been 
largely  replaced  by  English.  In  North- 
ern Ireland,  learning  Gaelic  is  com- 
monly linked  to  nationalism,  which 
wishes  to  see  a  united  Ireland.  Protes- 
tantism, on  the  other  hand,  is  often 
seen  as  being  associated  with  union- 
ism, which  wants  to  maintain  the  cur- 
rent status  of  Northern  Ireland  as  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  So  when  the 
Presbyterians,  who  are  mainly  also 
unionists,  held  their  Gaelic  service,  the 
decision  "raised  some  eyebrows,"  says 
Derek  Poots,  acting  general  secretary 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland. 
"We  respect  the  Gaelic  culture  of  the  is- 
land just  as  we  respect  the  Protestant- 
English  culture." 

Gaelic  was  used  in  the  Presbyterian 
church  up  to  the  19th  century.  Until 
around  1850,  students  for  the  Presby- 
terian ministry  were  required  to  learn 
Gaelic. 

— Ecumenical  News  International 
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our  pluralistic  world 


A  conference  to  equip 
disciples  of  Jesus  for  the 
21  st  century,  featuring 
Lesslie  Newbigin,  veteran 
missions  leader  and  scholar. 

Explore  alternatives  to  the 
traditional  approaches  of 
American  evangelicalism 
and  mainline  Protestantism. 
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Five  of  a  kind.  Goshen,  Ind.  (GC) — During  her  sophomore  year  at  Goshen  College,  Eliz- 
abeth C.  Miller,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  (above  right)  was  one  of  a  kind.  This  year,  she  has  com- 
pany. Of  the  34  registered  students  with  the  surname  Miller,  five  have  the  first  name 
Elizabeth  or  Elisabeth.  Only  three  other  women  named  Elizabeth  Miller  grace  the  GC 
alumni  list,  which  dates  back  to  the  turn  of  the  century.  "I  was  the  only  one  named  Eliza- 
beth Miller  here  last  year,  and  I  came  back  and  there  were  five  of  me!"  says  Elizabeth  C. 
Miller,  shown  here  with  Elizabeth  A.  Miller  of  Scottdale,  Pa.  "I  wanted  to  see  who  these 
people  were."  So  the  interdisciplinary  major  called  the  first  meeting  of  the  Elizabeth 
Miller  club. 

Though  none  seem  to  be  related,  they  soon  learned  one  of  them  goes  by  Liz  and  another 
answers  to  Beth  (who  appended  her  maiden  name,  Kanagy,  to  her  newly  acquired  mar- 
ried name,  Miller).  Yet  another  differentiates  herself  by  spelling  her  name  with  an  "s" 
rather  than  a  "z."  That  leaves  Elizabeth  C.  Miller  and  Elizabeth  A.  Miller,  both  of  whom 
prefer  not  to  have  a  nickname. 

"Four  of  us  share  a  mailbox,"  explains  Elizabeth  C.  Miller.  "It  can  be  awkward — espe- 
cially when  magazines  are  stuffed  in  there — but  it's  kind  of  fun  and  unique." 

The  Elizabeth  Miller  scenario  is  not  the  first  time  Goshen  has  seen  such  name  duplicity. 
In  the  fall  of  1966,  there  were  five  women  named  Kathy  Yoder. — Rachel  Lapp 


•  AMBS  calls  for  scholarship 
applications.  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary 
is  inviting  applications  for 
the  Church  Leadership 
Award  scholarship  program 
for  the  1998-99  academic 
year. 

The  AMBS  Church  Leader- 
ship Award  assists  students 
who  demonstrate  strong  po- 
tential for  serving  in  leader- 
ship roles  in  the  church.  Ap- 
plicants must  be  members  of 
a  congregation  in  the  Gener- 
al Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  Mennonite  Church. 


or  a  related  Mennonite 
group.  The  Church  Leader- 
ship Award  provides  a  full- 
tuition  scholarship  to  one  in- 
coming student  each  year  in 
the  Master  of  Divinity  pro- 
gram. More  information  is 
available  from  Andrew  Krei- 
der,  800  964-2627. 

•  MBM  seeks  volunteers  to 
build  a  Mennonite  church 
in  Ghana.  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  is  searching  for 
two  teams  of  four  people  each 
to  help  build  a  Mennonite 
Church  in  Ghana  during  vis- 


its in  April  1998.  Each  team 
will  work  two  weeks  in  the 
West  African  nation  to  help 
construct  a  new  church  build- 
ing for  the  Edwinase  Menno- 
nite Church.  With  more  than 
400  members,  the  congrega- 
tion is  the  largest  in  the 
Ghana  Mennonite  Church. 
More  information  is  available 
from:  Lori  Hershberger,  219 
294-7523. 

•  Bethel  College  museum  re- 
ceives $1,000  grant.  The 

Netherland-America  founda- 
tion of  New  York  has  granted 


$1,000  to  the  Kauffman  Muse- 
um at  Bethel  College,  North 
Newton,  Kan.,  to  support  the 
exhibition  Menno  Simons: 
Image,  Art,  and  Identity.  The 
exhibition  will  be  seen  in 
museums  and  galleries  in  the 
U.S.  and  Canada  and  is  ex- 
pected to  tour  for  three  years. 

The  exhibit  was  on  display 
in  the  Kauffman  Museum  a 
year  ago  to  celebrate  the 
500th  birthday  of  Menno  Si- 
mons. Through  art,  the  exhib- 
it focuses  on  the  ways  Simons 
has  been  represented  since 
his  death  in  1561.  One  of  the 
earliest  works  in  the  exhibi- 
tion is  an  early  17th-century 
engraving  by  Christoffel  van 
Sichem;  another  is  a  1681 
etching  by  Jan  Luyken,  who  is 
known  for  his  Martyrs  Mirror 
illustrations.  Other  parts  of 
the  exhibit  depict  the  Dutch 
culture  in  which  Mennonites 
lived. 

•  Herald  Press  sells  rights 
for  book.  Herald  Press, 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  has  sold  the 
rights  for  a  Korean  edition  of 
Family  Violence:  The  Compas- 
sionate Church  Responds  by 
Melissa  A.  Miller.  Miller,  of 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  is  a  member 
of  Mannheim  Mennonite 
Church.  The  Korean  edition 
will  be  published  by  Hanul- 
sadari  Press  in  Seoul. 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

Donna  Shenk  was  ordained  at 
Akron  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church  on  Nov.  9. 

•  Coming  events: 

Event  to  celebrate  ordination  of 
women,  Jan.  26,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
A  luncheon  and  meeting  prior 
to  the  start  of  Pastor's  Week 
at  Associated  Mennonite  Bib- 
lical Seminary  will  celebrate 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
ordination  of  women  for  con- 
gregational pastoral  ministry 
in  the  Mennonite  Church. 
Contact:  219  296-6207. 

•  Job  openings: 

Administrator,  Hinkletown  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  School.  Graduate 
degree  and  a  minimum  of  six 
years  of  adminstrative  or 
teaching  experience  required. 
Send  resume  to  Jim  Shenk,  37 
Third  Street,  Akron,  PA 
17501. 

Claims  department  manager, 
Sharing  Programs  of  the  Lan- 
caster (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Conference,  Inc.  Responsibili- 
ties include  supervising  a 
staff  of  ten  and  settling  prop- 
erty and  auto  claims.  Experi- 
ence in  a  property  /  casualty 
insurance  setting  is  preferred. 
Contact:  800  222-2455. 
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Director  of  maintenance,  Tel  Hai 
Camp  &  Retreat,  Honey 
Brook,  Pa.  Full-time  responsi- 
bilities include  general  build- 
ing maintenance  and  repairs, 
grounds  work,  vehicle  mainte- 
nance, and  building  projects. 
Salaried  position  includes 
housing,  utilities,  and  bene- 
fits. Contact:  610  273-3969. 

Faculty  position,  Associated 
Mennonite  Bibilcal  Seminary, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  Full-time  pasto- 
ral care  and  counseling  posi- 
tion requires  doctoral  level 
studies,  expertise  in  pastoral 
care  and  counseling,  and 
teaching  skills.  Applicants 
should  be  competent  in  at 
least  two  of  the  following: 
family  and  marital  therapy, 
the  church's  healing  ministry, 
conflict  transformation,  and 
spiritual  formation.  Contact: 
219  296-6207. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Barrville,  Reedsville,  Pa.: 

Alma  Yoder. 

Belmont,  Elkhart,  Ind.:  Jeff 
Shenk  and  Dan  Searles. 

Berkey  Avenue  Fellowship, 
Goshen,  Ind.:  Eleanor  Stuck- 
ey  Nafziger,  John  Nussbaum, 
Nancy  Ryan  Nussbaum,  Ezra 
Hochstetler,  Patricia  Hoch- 
stetler,  and  Renae  Yoder. 

Charlottesville,  Va.:  Patricia 
Fuentes,  Lynn  Russell, 
Chuck  Gaylord,  and  Adela 
Fuentes. 

East  Bend,  Fisher,  111.:  Amy 
Slagell  Schrock,  Jasper  Roth, 
and  Delorez  Roth. 

Faith,  Minneapolis,  Minn.: 
Anna  Dick,  Sara  Dick,  and 
Douglas  Mack. 

First  of  New  Bremen,  Low- 
ville,  N.Y.:  Janet  Beck,  Micah 
Clemens,  Robert  Lantz,  Susan 
Pierce,  Cole  Widrick,  and 
Deborah  Pitts- Widrick. 

Franconia,  Pa.:  Miriam  Auker, 
James  Davies,  Nadine  Davies, 
Tracy  Derstine,  Ruth  Det- 
wiler,  Brent  Halteman, 
Louise  Halteman,  Andrew 
Martin,  Lois  Meighan,  Sherry 
Michener,  Charity  Nyce, 
David  Sadler,  Rebecca  Sadler, 
Jason  Stefanowicz,  Craig 
Weaver,  and  Judy  Weaver. 

Friendship,  Bedford  Heights, 
Ohio:  Bill  Pierce  and  Fran 
Pierce. 

Harrisonburg,  Va.:  Phillip 
Kauffman,  Michelle  Weaver, 
Clair  and  Doris  Basinger, 
Cynthia  Brunk,  and  Marvin 
and  Leslie  Weaver. 

Kingview,  Scottdale,  Pa.: 
Susan  Nisly. 

Landisville,  Pa.:  Gerald  and 
Rose  Baer,  Rachel  Heistand, 
Raymond  and  Melissa  Leh- 


man, Lamar,  Patricia,  Brian, 
and  Benjamin  Myers,  and 
William  and  Mary  Weaver. 

Listowel,  Ont.:  Janel  Carter, 
Ian  Ellison,  Kim  Hallman, 
Christa  Helmka,  Wendy  Mar- 
tin, and  Rhonda  Wideman. 

New  Holland,  Pa.:  Dawn  Hess, 
Rebekah  Kratz,  Carrie  Mar- 
tin, Valerie  Sauder,  and  Nate 
Zimmerman. 

North  Suburban,  Mundelein, 
111.:  David  and  Connie  Baugh- 
man,  Jonathan  and  Kelly 
Ecke-Hoge,  Kent  and  Anita 
Grote,  and  Keith  and  Carrie 
Moser. 

Portland,  Ore.:  Bernadette 
Solano,  Joanne  Barta,  Mike 
Bauerlein,  Andrew  Eby, 
LaRee  Eby,  Doug  Heishman, 
and  Krista  Heishman. 

Powhatan,  Va.:  Dawn  Mills. 

Prescott,  Ariz.:  Chris  Jensen. 

Southside  Fellowship, 
Elkhart,  Ind.:  Angie  Gunden 
and  Anne  Gerber. 

Stahl,  Johnstown,  Pa.:  Carol 
LaRocca. 

West  Clinton,  Wauseon, 
Ohio:  Bill  Holsopple,  Beth 
Holsopple,  Tammi  Reynolds, 
and  Ralph  Taylor. 

Yellow  Creek,  Goshen,  Ind.: 
Trisha  Bontrager,  Erin  Bran- 
deberry,  Matt  Gongwer, 
Christy  Hartman,  Tony  Hart- 
man,  Chris  Martin,  Lamar 
Miller,  Justin  Ramer,  Brad 
Stutzman,  and  Brandon 
Stutzman. 


MARRIAGES 


Baumann-Staker:  Lynn  Bau- 
mann,  Greenwood,  Ind. 
(Catholic),  and  Quentin  Stak- 
er,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  (First  of 
Morton),  Nov.  22. 

Burke-Rush:  Mark  J.  Burke, 
Telford,  Pa.  (Catholic),  and 
Charlene  F.  Rush,  Perkasie, 
Pa.  (Blooming  Glen),  Nov.  15, 
by  David  A.  Stevens. 

Edwards-England:  James  Ed- 
wards, Mountville,  Pa.  (Lan- 
disville), and  Amy  England, 
Mount  Joy,  Pa.  (Landisville), 
Nov.  15,  by  Sam  Thomas. 

Gering-Kuch:  Jennifer  Gering, 
Ritzville,  Wash.  (Menno),  and 
Ryan  Kuch,  Odessa,  Wash., 
Oct.  11,  by  Duncan  Smith. 

Gouldey-Heintzelman:  Randy 
M.  Gouldey,  Lederach,  Pa. 
(Souderton),  and  Denise  E. 
Heintzelman,  Lebanon,  Pa. 
(United  Church  of  Christ), 
Oct.  10,  by  Johnnie  Lengel. 

Friesen-Seitz:  Mary  Friesen, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  (Faith), 
and  Del  Seitz,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  Nov.  29,  by  Kay  Welsch. 

Hieser-Roberts:  Melissa 
Hieser,  Springfield,  111.  (East 
Bend),  and  Troy  Roberts, 


Springfield,  111.  (Catholic), 
Sept.  27,  by  Paul  King. 

Rolston-Stutzman:  Chrisan- 
dra  Rolston,  New  Paris,  Ind., 
and  Eric  Stutzman,  Goshen, 
Ind.  (Clinton  Frame),  Nov.  15, 
by  Robert  Lee  Shreiner. 

Stotler-Swartzentruber: 
Gretchen  Stotler,  Normal,  111. 
(Church  of  Christ),  and 
Joshua  Swartzentruber,  Fish- 
er, 111.  (East  Bend),  Oct.  18,  by 
Michael  Dean. 


BIRTHS 


Denny,  Wendy  Evans  and 
Chad,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  Jake  Curtis  (second 
child),  Nov.  12. 

Fry,  Christine  Evans  and  Free- 
man, Middlebury,  Ind.,  Carlton 
Bryce  (fourth  child),  Nov.  5. 

Gross,  Joyce  Brenneman  and 
Doug,  Nampa,  Idaho,  Joel 
Douglas  (third  child),  Oct.  7. 

Hogan,  Dianne  Kehr  and  John, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Holly  Kathleen 
(first  child),  Dec.  1. 

Kauffman,  Sharon  Yutzy  and 
Kenneth,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Haley  Dakota  (second  child), 
Nov.  7. 

Kenagy,  Wenda  Eberly  and 
Randy,  Thurmont,  Md., 
Rachel  Elizabeth  (first  child), 
Nov.  4. 

King,  Sharon  Geigley  and  Mar- 
tin, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  An- 
drew Michael  (third  child), 
Nov.  18. 

Neuhauser,  Faith  and  Tim, 
Morton,  111.,  Molly  Claire 
(third  child),  Nov.  3. 

Oswald,  Rebecca  Steiner  and 
Michael,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Shaylla  Rose  (third  child), 
Nov.  9. 

Peachey,  Savilla  King  and 
Lowell,  Mill  Creek,  Pa.,  Grace 
Olivia  (fourth  child),  Nov.  19. 

Sauder,  Karen  Bender  and 
Randy,     Archbold,  Ohio, 


Amber  Joshay  (first  child), 
born  May  5,  1997,  in  China, 
adopted  Nov.  13. 
Yoder,  Anita  Miller  and  Randi, 
Middlebury,  Ind.,  Danielle 
Erin  (second  child),  Nov.  12. 


DEATHS 


Broadwater,  Alta  Lucretia 
Orendorf,  91,  Jennings,  Md. 
Born:  May  26,  1906,  Grants- 
ville,  Md.,  to  Christian  and 
Annie  Beitzel  Orendorf.  Died: 
Nov.  17,  1997,  Accident,  Md. 
Survivor — sister:  Mary  Miller. 
Predeceased  by:  Lee  Broadwa- 
ter (second  husband)  and 
Jesse  Burkholder  (first  hus- 
band). Funeral:  Nov.  20,  New- 
man's Funeral  Home,  by  Earl 
Yoder.  Burial:  Glade  Menno- 
nite Church  Cemetery. 

Eichelberger,  Mildred  E. 
Zehr,  78,  Fisher,  111.  Born: 
Dec.  9,  1918,  East  Bend  Twp., 
111.,  to  Dan  P.  and  Molly 
Birkey  Zehr.  Died:  Nov.  21, 
1997,  Urbana,  111.,  of  heart 
failure.  Survivors — husband: 
Clarence  L.  Eichelberger; 
sons:  Larry  and  Roger  Gross; 
brothers:  Clarence  and  Milo 
Zehr;  11  grandchildren,  2 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Ethan  Allen  Gross 
(first  husband).  Funeral:  Nov. 
25,  East  Bend  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Michael  Dean  and 
Cal  Kaufman.  Burial:  East 
Bend  Memorial  Gardens. 

Fisher,  Clifford  G.,  91, 
Goshen,  Ind.  Born:  Aug.  21, 
1906,  Kalona,  Iowa,  to  Daniel 
J.  and  Ida  Miller  Fisher.  Died: 
Nov.  14,  1997,  Goshen,  Ind. 
Survivors — daughter:  Judith 
Ann  Fisher  McCann;  sisters: 
Mabel  Mininger,  Emma 
Maust,  Ruth  Fisher,  Virginia 
Hershberger;  one  grandchild. 
Predeceased  by:  Charlotte 
Sonn  Fisher  (wife).  Funeral: 


Graduate  Counseling 
Program 


. .  .professional  training 
in  a  Christian  context 


1-800-710-7871 

counseling@emu.edu 

www.emu.edu 

Harrisonburg,  Virginia  22802 
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Summer 
School 


June  1-12 

Expository  Preaching 

David  Greiser,  Ph.D., 

pastor,  Souderton,  Pa. 
Religious  and  Psychological 
Assessment 

Ruth  Lesher,  Ph.D., 

clinical  psychologist, 

Lancaster,  Pa. 
Contemporary  Spirituality 

Marcus  G.  Smucker,  Ph.D., 

AMBS 

Foundations  of  Old  Testament 
Exposition:  Hebrew  Prophets 

Perry  Yoder,  Ph.D.,  AMBS 
(Course  begins  May  26) 

June  15-26 

Luke-Acts:  Biblical  Foundations 
for  Mission 

Mary  H.  Schertz,  Ph.D.,  AMBS 

Clergy  Ethics 

Joe  Kotva,  Jr.,  Ph.D., 
pastor,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Aging  and  Pastoral  Care 
David  Brunner,  D.Min., 
chaplain,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Anabaptist  History  and 

Theology 

Arnold  Snyder,  Ph.D., 

Conrad  Grebel  College 

Karl  Koop,  Ph.D.  cand.,  AMBS 

June  26-July  3 

Conflict,  Communication, 
Conciliation 

John  Paul  Lederach,  Ph.D., 
Eastern  Mennonite  University 

July  24-30 

Creation  and  Spiritual  Renewal 

Perry  Yoder,  Ph.D.,  AMBS 
Includes  canoe  trip  in 
boundary  waters. 


Associated 
Mennonite 
Biblical 
Seminary 


3003  Benham  Avenue 

Elkhart,  IN  46517 

219  295-3726 

1  +  800  964-AMBS 

registrar@ambs.edu 
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Nov.  18,  College  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Firman  Gingerich 
and  Nancy  Kauffmann.  Buri- 
al: Violett  Cemetery. 

Harbold,  Lloyd  E.,  77,  East 
Berlin,  Pa.  Born:  Mar.  1. 
1920,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  to 
Chester  and  Clara  Smyser 
Harbold.  Died:  Nov.  4,  1997. 
Survivors — wife:  Kathryn  R. 
Anderson  Harbold:  children: 
James  L.,  Phyllis  Stevens;  sis- 
ters: Eunice  Luckenbaugh, 
Lois  Zartman;  4  grandchil- 
dren. Congregational  mem- 
bership: Faith  Community 
Church  of  the  Brethren.  Fu- 
neral: Nov.  7,  Feiser  Funeral 
Home,  by  James  A.  Burkhold- 
er.  Burial:  Mummert's  Church 
of  the  Brethren  Cemetery. 

Horst,  Mary  Ellen  Martin,  75, 
Sarasota,  Fla.  Born:  Jan.  8, 
1922,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  to 
Abraham  and  Bertha  Myers 
Martin.  Died:  Nov.  20,  1997, 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  of  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver.  Survivors — hus- 
band: Amos  E.  Horst:  chil- 
dren: Ephraim,  Norman, 
James,  Isaac,  Ira,  G.  Edward, 
Elmer  Lee,  Mary  Ellen  Eshel- 
man;  26  grandchildren,  5 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Nelson  (son).  Con- 
gregational membership: 
Community  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral:  Nov.  24, 
Maugansville  Bible  Brethren 
Church,  by  Otho  Horst,  Lewis 
M.  Coss,  and  James  Horst. 
Burial:  Clear  Spring  Menno- 
nite Church  Cemetery. 

Kenagy,  Emma  Lois,  80,  Al- 
bany, Ore.  Born:  Mar.  24, 
1917,  Albany,  Ore.,  to  Urie  E. 
and  Bertha  Neuschwander 
Kenagy.  Died:  Oct.  10,  1997, 
Albany,  Ore.  Survivors — 
brothers  and  sisters:  Ivan, 
Clifford,  Percy,  Ben,  Agnes 
Schrock,  Mildred,  Pauline 
Miller.  Funeral  and  burial: 
Oct.  14,  Fairview  Mennonite 
Church,  by  John  Willems  and 
Russell  Gerig. 

King,  Herbert  L.,  77,  West 
Liberty,  Ohio.  Born:  Oct.  19, 
1920,  Logan  County,  Ohio,  to 
Elba  L.  and  Elsie  Yoder  King. 
Died:  Nov.  17,  1997,  West  Lib- 
erty, Ohio.  Survivors — wife: 
Mary  Lou  Hostetler  King; 
children:  David  L.,  Gayle  Ann, 
Patricia  L.  King  Yore;  4 
grandchildren,  one  great- 
grandchild, 2  stepgrandchil- 
dren.  Funeral  and  burial: 
Nov.  20,  South  Union  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Randy  Re- 
minder and  Howard  Schmitt. 

Miller,  Abraham,  77,  Con- 
neaut  Lake,  Pa.  Born:  Feb.  28. 
1920,  Ohio,  to  Abner  and  Bar- 
bara Yoder  Miller.  Died:  Apr. 
4,  1997,  Meadville,  Pa.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Malinda  Miller; 


children:  Joseph,  Leander, 
Mervin,  Barbara  Carpenter, 
Mary  V.;  sisters:  Emma, 
Katie;  9  grandchildren,  3 
great-grandchildren.  Funeral 
and  burial:  Apr.  7,  Sunnyside 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Robert 
Esh. 

Miller,  Elnora  Kate,  76, 

Springs,  Pa.  Born:  Nov.  23, 
1920,  Springs,  Pa.,  to  Myron 
G.  and  Grace  Moser  Miller. 
Died:  Nov.  7,  1997,  Grants- 
ville,  Md.,  of  Parkinson's  dis- 
ease. Survivors — brothers: 
Blaine,  Richard,  Gary.  Fu- 
neral: Nov.  9,  Springs  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Steven 
Heatwole.  Burial:  Springs 
Cemetery. 
Miller,  Fern  Hostetler,  92, 
Dundee,  Ohio.  Born:  Jan.  28, 
1905,  Holmes  County,  Ohio, 
to  Ammon  and  Malinda 
Hershberger  Hostetler.  Died: 
Nov.  5,  1997,  Walnut  Creek, 
Ohio.  Survivors — children: 
Delon,  Doyle,  Dorothy  Gerber; 
sister:  Opal  Mast;  8  grandchil- 
dren, 11  great-grandchildren, 
one  great-great-grandchild, 
one  stepgreat-great-grand- 
child.  Predeceased  by:  Yost  S. 
Miller  (husband)  and  an  in- 
fant son.  Funeral  and  burial: 
Nov.  9,  Walnut  Creek  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Ross  A.  Miller 
and  Matt  Hamsher  (grand- 
son). 

Miller,  Ruth  E.  Sheneman, 

81,  Sugarcreek,  Ohio.  Born 
Aug.  3,  1916,  Holmes  County 
Ohio,  to  Thomas  and  Emma 
Gardner  Sheneman.  Died 
Nov.  4,  1997,  Sugarcreek 
Ohio.  Survivors— children 
Maurice,  Philip,  Miriam 
Weaver,  Janice  Hershberger: 
12  grandchildren,  one  great 
grandchild.  Predeceased  by 
Ralph  Miller  (husband).  Fu- 
neral: Nov.  8,  Berlin  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Ross  A.  Miller 
and  Ernie  Hershberger.  Buri- 
al: Walnut  Creek  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Moser,  Elmer,  87,  Lowville, 
N.Y.  Born:  Apr.  8,  1910, 
Croghan,  N.Y.,  to  John  B. 
and  Mary  Yousey  Moser. 
Died:  Nov.  2,  1997,  Lowville, 
N.Y.  Survivors — wife:  Mabel 
Martin  Moser;  children:  Cur- 
tis, Clayton,  Nevin,  Sharon 
Garber;  brothers  and  sister: 
Michael,  Solomon,  Ralph, 
Clara  Zehr;  13  grandchil- 
dren, 7  great-grandchildren. 
Funeral  and  burial:  Nov.  6, 
Croghan  Mennonite  Church, 
by  John  Martin,  Darrell  Rog- 
gie,  Julius  Moser,  and 
Richard  Zehr. 

Reesor,  Jonathon  Alan,  6, 
Markham,  Ont.  Born:  Nov. 
13,  1990,  Scarborough,  Ont., 
to  Paul  and  Ann  Roth  Reesor. 
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Died:  Nov.  4,  1997,  Markham, 
Ont.,  in  a  traffic  accident. 
Survivors — parents;  brothers: 
Christopher,  Matthew.  Funer- 
al: Nov.  8,  Rouge  Valley  Men- 
nonite  Church,  by  Stephen 
Drudge.  Burial:  Reesor  Ceme- 
tery. 

Sauder,  Lillian  M.  Nafziger, 

83,  Wauseon,  Ohio.  Born: 
Feb.  23,  1914,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  to  Charley  and  Malin- 
da  Rufenacht  Nafziger. 
Died:  Nov.  10,  1997,  Arch- 
bold,  Ohio.  Survivors — hus- 
band: Ray  E.  Sauder;  son: 
Jim;  brothers  and  sister: 
Earl  and  Vern  Nafziger, 
Pauline  Rossman;  3  grand- 
children. Predeceased  by: 
Rosalyn  Sauder  (daughter). 
Funeral:  Nov.  13,  Central 
Mennonite  Church,  by 
Wayne  Pipkin  and  Mary  Jo 
Rossman  Bray.  Burial:  Pet- 
tisville  Cemetery. 
Schulz,  Marie  Erna  Fischer, 
71,  Walsenburg,  Colo.  Born: 
Nov.  17,  1925,  Dallas,  Ore.,  to 
Abram  and  Agnes  Hildebrand 
Fischer.  Died:  Nov.  1,  1997, 
Pueblo,  Colo.,  of  breast  can- 
cer. Survivors — husband:  Eu- 
gene Schulz;  children:  Melvin, 
Elaine  McDonald,  Robert; 
brother  and  sisters:  Marion 
Fischer,  Martha  Loewen,  Lil- 
lian Cobb;  7  grandchildren. 
Funeral:  Nov.  5,  Walsenburg 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Don 
Rehling  and  Washington  Her- 
bert. Burial:  Fairview  Ceme- 
tery. 

Servin,  Louise  E.  Pearson, 

65,  Souderton,  Pa.  Born: 
Dec.  5,  1931,  Haycock,  Pa., 
to  Edward  and  Emily  Re- 
ichert  Pearson.  Died:  Nov. 
20,  1997,  Souderton,  Pa.,  of 
cancer.  Survivors — hus- 
band: R.  Walter  Servin; 
children:  Crystal  J.  Moyer, 
Kenneth  R.,  Timothy  D.; 
brothers  and  sister:  Joseph 
E.  and  Jacob  D.  Pearson, 
Elizabeth  Koch;  7  grand- 
children. Funeral  and  buri- 
al: Nov.  23,  Towamencin 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Rus- 
sell M.  Detweiler  and 
Steven  C.  Nyce. 

Smith,  Mabelle,  89,  Eureka, 
111.  Born:  Feb.  22,  1908, 
Roanoke  Twp.,  111.,  to  Chris- 
tian H.  and  Mary  Imhoff 
Smith.  Died:  Nov.  7,  1997, 
Peoria,  111.  Survivor — sister: 
Delia  Ulrich.  Funeral  and 
burial:  Nov.  10,  Roanoke  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Rick  Troyer 
and  Elmer  Wyse. 

Staker,  Lydia  "Wink"  Knapp, 
86,  Tremont,  111.  Born:  Dec.  6, 
1910,  Tremont,  111.,  to  Jacob 
and  Fredericka  Lindaurer 
Knapp.  Died:  Nov.  9,  1997, 
Peoria,  111.  Survivors — daugh- 


ter: Phyllis;  sister:  Elsie  Stak- 
er; 2  grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Peter  N.  Staker 
(husband).  Funeral:  Nov.  12, 
First  Mennonite  Church  of 
Morton,  by  Doane  Brubaker. 
Burial:  Pleasant  Grove  Ceme- 
tery. 

Stalter,  Lloyd  S.,  84,  Eureka, 
111.  Born:  Jan.  24,  1913, 
Chenoa,  111.,  to  Daniel  D.  and 
Alice  Miller  Stalter.  Died:  Oct. 
16,  1997,  Eureka,  111.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Celestia  Wagner 
Stalter;  son:  Larry;  brother 
and  sisters:  Milo,  Fern  Yordy, 
Marjorie  Summers,  Virginia 
Krider;  3  grandchildren,  one 
great-grandchild.  Funeral  and 
burial:  Oct.  20,  Roanoke  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Rick  Troyer 
and  Elmer  Wyse. 

Stutzman,  Clem,  84,  Goshen, 
Ind.  Born:  Aug.  12,  1913, 
Comins,  Mich.,  to  Harvey  and 
Pearl  Miller  Stutzman.  Died: 
Nov.  23,  1997,  Goshen,  Ind. 
Survivors — wife:  Edna  Hoff- 
man Stutzman;  children: 
Betty  Miller,  Beverly  Snyder, 
Jonathan,  Eugene,  Benjamin; 
sisters:  Esther  Grover,  Agnes 
Wenger,  Doris;  7  grandchil- 
dren. Funeral:  Nov.  26,  Clin- 
ton Frame  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Robert  Shreiner 
and  Terry  Diener.  Burial:  For- 
est Grove  Cemetery. 

Werner,  J.  Mark,  69,  Belle- 
ville, Pa.  Born:  Feb.  6,  1928, 
to  Henry  and  Sadie  Eshelman 
Werner.  Died:  Nov.  4,  1997, 
Lewistown,  Pa.,  of  a  heart  at- 
tack. Survivors — wife:  Marie 
Yoder  Werner;  children: 
Teena  Marie  Gehman,  Steven 
M.,  Tracey  Werner-Wilson, 
Henry  R.;  10  grandchildren. 
Funeral:  Nov.  7,  Maple  Grove 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Ivan 
Yoder  and  Paul  Stoltzfus. 
Burial:  Allensville  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Whisler,  Walter  A.,  95, 
Hanover,  Pa.  Born:  Jan.  4, 
1902,  York  County,  Pa.,  to 
Henry  and  Amelia  Wetzel 
Whisler.  Died:  Oct.  26,  1997, 
Hanover,  Pa.  Survivors — 
daughter:  Lois  E.;  2  grand- 
children, one  great-grand- 
child. Congregational  mem- 
bership: Hostetter's  Menno- 
nite Church.  Predeceased  by: 
Lottie  E.  Keagy  Whisler  (wife) 
and  Walter  D.  (son).  Funeral: 
Oct.  29,  Bair's  Mennonite 
Meetinghouse,  by  Richard  K. 
Herr,  John  J.  Forry,  and 
David  Keller.  Burial:  York 
Road  Cemetery. 

Widrick,  Kenneth  E.,  63, 
Croghan,  N.Y.  Born:  Aug.  5, 
1934,  Croghan,  N.Y.,  to  Allen 
and  Anna  Herzig  Widrick. 
Died:  Nov.  24,  1997,  Croghan, 
N.Y.  Survivors — wife:  Lila 


Gingerich  Widrick;  children: 
Kenneth,  Randy,  Robin 
Tabolt;  brothers  and  sisters: 
Royal,  Richard,  Gordon, 
Wayne,  Dorothy  Zehr,  La- 
Verne  Terrillion;  8  grandchil- 
dren. Funeral  and  burial: 
Nov.  26,  Croghan  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Julius  Moser, 
Richard  Zehr,  Darrell  Roggie, 
and  John  Martin. 

Williams,  Joan  Mae,  58, 
Chicago,  111.  Born:  Mar.  8, 
1939,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  to 
Clyde  and  Vera  Nafziger 
Williams.  Died:  Oct.  29,  1997, 
Chicago,  111.  Congregational 
membership:  Zion  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral:  Nov.  6,  Cen- 
tral Mennonite  Church,  by 
Wayne  Pipkin.  Burial:  Pet- 
tisville  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Florence  Croyle 
Thomas,  91,  Hollsopple,  Pa. 
Born:  June  28,  1906,  Thomas 
Mills,  Pa.,  to  John  Henry  and 
Emma  Jane  Thomas  Croyle. 
Died:  Nov.  16,  1997,  Johns- 
town, Pa.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: Arden  L.,  Janet  Blough; 
5  grandchildren,  4  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Kermit  C.  Yoder  (hus- 
band). Funeral  and  burial: 
Nov.  19,  Thomas  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Ellis  B.  Croyle  and 
Donald  Speigle. 

Yoder,  Francis  H.,  89,  Parnell, 
Iowa.  Born:  Aug.  19,  1908, 
Centralia,  Mo.,  to  Henry  and 


Barbara  Guengerich  Yoder. 
Died:  Nov.  17,  1997,  Wellman, 
Iowa.  Survivors — brother  and 
sisters:  Orville,  Erma  Swartz- 
endruber,  Esther  Steckley. 
Funeral  and  burial:  Nov.  20, 
West  Union  Mennonite 
Church,  by  David  Boshart. 
Yoder,  Robert  Truman,  78, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  Born: 
Nov.  16,  1918,  Walkarusa, 
Ind.,  to  Ray  F.  and  Clara 
Smeltzer  Yoder.  Died:  Aug. 
29,  1997,  of  cancer.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Doris  Bowman 
Yoder;  children:  Janice  White, 
Richard,  Bruce,  Judith  Skelly, 
Tonia  Bahner;  brothers  and 
sisters:  Sanford,  John  Mark, 
Clayton,  Wayne,  Pauline  Am- 
stutz,  Martha  Miller,  Lenore 
Snody;  9  grandchildren,  one 
great-grandchild,  2  step- 
grandchildren.  Memorial  ser- 
vice: Colorado  Springs 
Chapel. 

Zimmerman,  Clair  V.,  44, 

Elizabethtown,  Pa.  Born:  Nov. 
14,  1952,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  to 
Vernon  R.  and  Mary  Jane 
Kready  Kopp  Zimmerman. 
Died:  Oct.  28,  1997,  Akron, 
Pa.  Survivors — sisters:  Lois 
M.  Good,  Veronica  K.  Ranck 
Herr,  Nancy  Z.  Garber,  M. 
Grace  Erb,  Ruth  Ann  Martin. 
Funeral  and  burial:  Nov.  1, 
Elizabethtown  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Dan  E.  Hoellwarth 
and  Richard  H.  Frank. 


PLANNED  GIVI 

Avoid  a 

HEFT 

tax  bill 


Donate  your  appreciated  stock  and 
real  estate  to  Mennonite  Central 
Committee.  Avoid  capital  gains  tax 
entirely,  gain  a  tax  deduction  and 
receive  annual  cash  payments. 

You'll  help  hurting  people  and  stretch 
your  dollars. 

To  learn  more,  contact  MCC  or  your 
;        Mennonite  Foundation  representative. 


Mennonite  Central  Committee  717  859-3889 
Mennonite  Foundation  800  348-7468 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


From  Zorobabel  to  Kisare 


With  tongue-twisting  phrases  like  "Jechonias 
begat  Salatheil,  and  Salatheil  begat  Zorobabel, 
and  Zorobabel  begat  Abiud.  .  .  ,"  the  genealogy 
of  Christ  in  Matthew  1  is  rather  daunting,  as 
Bob  Tice  points  out  in  this  week's  issue.  Who 
can  blame  us  for  moving  right  to  the  star-  and 
angel-spangled  drama  of  the  Christmas  event? 

One  technicality  intrigues  me  every  time  I  look 
at  this  passage,  however.  Matthew  traces  Jesus' 
royal  Davidic  lineage  through  Joseph — even 
though  Joseph  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with 
Christ's  conception.  Wouldn't  an  accurate  tracing 
of  Jesus'  bloodline  follow  Mary's  ancestry? 

Already  in  his  birth,  Jesus  came  to  us  outside 
human  ways  of  defining  him  and  outside  of  the 
dominant  genealogy.  Once  again,  the  Messiah 
circumvents  expectations  for  a  flawlessly  royal 
pedigree  and  tidy  political  takeover.  This  pas- 
sage prepares  us  for  the  later  "holy  irregulari- 
ties," as  some  commentators  put  it,  that 
Christ's  life  will  hold. 

But  many  of  us  Mennonites  don't  seem  to 
have  learned  our  lesson.  In  the  May  2,  1995, 
issue  of  Gospel  Herald,  Dorca  Kisare  Ressler 
wrote  about  her  feelings  of  being  an  outsider 
among  North  American  Mennonites.  As  the 
daughter  of  an  influential  Tanzanian  Menno- 
nite  bishop,  she  grew  up  believing  she  would 
feel  right  at  home  anywhere  in  the  world  with- 
in the  Mennonite  community. 

That's  not  what  she  found.  "What  I  didn't 
realize  is  that  with  all  the  good  intentions  of 
the  Mennonite  global  community,  it  does  make 
a  difference  if  you  are  not  a  descendant  of  Euro- 
pean Mennonites,"  she  wrote.  Her  citizenship 
in  the  U.S.  had  not  given  her  a  passport  into 
Mennonite  circles  here;  instead,  she  found  a 
tentative  welcome  and  aloof  stares. 

With  a  perhaps  naive  dash  of  hope,  I  called 
Dorca  last  week  to  find  out  if  anything  had 
changed  in  the  two  years  since  she  wrote  the 
article.  While  she  believes  that  the  Mennonite 
Church  as  a  whole  is  moving  toward  inclusion 
of  people  of  all  backgrounds,  and  while  she  has 
strong  friendships  with  some  Mennonites, 
Dorca  says  there  is  still  a  sense  of  being  outside 
the  circle.  "It's  not  rejection  and  not  accep- 
tance," says  Dorca.  "It's  like  you're  in  limbo 
somewhere  in  between." 


At  another  level,  our  preoccupation  with 
genealogy  shows  itself  in  the  language  that 
accompanies  integration.  The  jokes  about  in- 
tegration are  countless:  most  refer  to  GCs 
speaking  their  minds  because  of  their  Russian 
background  and  MCs  deferring  to  others  be- 
cause of  their  Swiss-German  heritage. 

But  only  54  percent  of  new  Mennonite 
churches  (those  begun  between  1985-1995)  are 
composed  primarily  of  white  people,  according 
to  data  from  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 
Today's  new  Mennonite  churches  consist  of 
Hispanics  (22  percent),  blacks  (9  percent), 
Asian  and  Pacific  Islanders  (7  percent),  and 
Native  Americans  (3  percent),  among  others.  In 
addition,  only  61  percent  of  these  congregations 
use  English  as  their  language  of  worship. 

In  light  of  these  numbers,  any  talk  about 
Swiss-German  and  Russian  integration  lacking 
acknowledgment  of  other  ethnicities  among  us 
is  not  only  insensitive  but  inaccurate.  Indeed,  if 
integration  were  the  uniting  of  two  ethnic 
traditions,  we  could  simply  form  a  folk  culture 
preservation  society  and  hold  joint  borscht  and 
shoo-fly  pie  festivals. 

Are  those  of  us  belonging  to  the  dominant 
genealogies  of  the  church  ready  to 
recognize  those  who  seem  to  be  "irregu- 
larities" as  sisters  and  brothers?  If  we  were  to 
meet  the  Mennonites  in  Congo  and  Sudan 
whom  we  read  about  in  this  week's  and  next 
week's  issues  of  Gospel  Herald,  would  they 
sense  the  same  aloofness  that  Dorca  and  others 
have  experienced  in  North  American  Menno- 
nite circles?  Indeed,  can  we  grasp  the  fact  that 
Mennonites  with  last  names  like  Weaver  are 
now  the  "irregularities"  in  this  new  and 
thriving  worldwide  genealogy  formed  of  Ana- 
baptist belief  and  practice  rather  than  blood? 

Certainly,  ethnicity  and  history  should  not  be 
subverted  or  ignored.  God  speaks  to  us  through 
stories  of  ancestors  and  the  peculiar  traditions 
of  faith,  family,  and  culture.  Yet  the  comfort  of 
the  Advent  genealogy  is  that  it  includes  every- 
one, even  when  certain  ethnic  genealogies 
prevail.  Realizing  that  Jesus  himself  slipped 
into  the  house  of  David  through  the  back  door 
may  help  us  finally  understand  that. — usw 
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Homemakers  and  explorers: 

What  if  'bias'  isn't 
a  bad  word  after  all? 

Imagine  if  not  every  clash  of  biases  were 
cause  for  suspicion  of  each  other.  Ima- 
gine if  we  asked  instead,  Is  your  preju- 
dice something  that  could  complete  me?' 


^ou're  too  authoritarian,  conservative,  le- 
galistic,"  charges  one  group.  "You  value 
-1-  rules  over  God."  "And  you're  too  liberal, 
worldly,  even  heretical,"  worries  the  other.  "You 
forget  to  say,  'Go  and  sin  no  more.'  "  They  split. 
All  the  dim  half -know ledges  of  this  life  will  pass.  For  500  years,  Anabaptists  have  stressed 

No  gift,  no  stance  will  endure.  Only  love,  which  faithful  living  and  community.  Sadly,  we  have 

never  ends,  will  allow  us  to  cherish  each  other's  often  been  true  to  our  ethical  stances  while  vio- 

prejudices  as  well  as  our  own.  When  love  spreads         lating  our  vision  of  mutual  accountability.  Re- 
among  us  maybe  we'll  see  splitting  as  a  detour  peatedly  we  have  disagreed  regarding  how  to 

around  the  work  of  being  completed  by  each  other.        be  faithful.  Frequently  we  have  resolved  the 

clash  by  affirming  our  own  stand  at  the  ex- 

  pense  of  continuing  fellowship.  We  see  this  in 

ALSO  IN  THIS  ISSUE  ^e  hist°ry  Qf  splits  in  denominations,  confer- 

  ences,  congregations,  and  even  families. 

Is  there  another  path?  Is  there  a  peacemaking 
And,  finally  (12):  way  that  allows  us,  members  of  a  historic  peace 

First  and  finally,  church,  not  to  hate  but  to  love  the  enemies  we 

let  us  pray  6     make  of  each  other?  Is  there  a  way  to  be  true  to 

our  deepest  commitments  without  splitting  from 
Education  administrators  those  whose  passions  don't  match  ours? 

admit  changes  may  be  needed  9        Seeking  ways  to  live  together  without  losing 

our  own  understandings  of  the  gospel  has  been 
EMM  researches  needs  one  of  my  goals  during  graduate  school.  Some 

of  urban  churches  10     of  what  I've  learned  through  studying  the  work 


by 

Michael 
A.  King 


of  Hans-Georg  Gadamer,  a  German  Christian 
philosopher,  might  be  helpful  in  learning  how 
to  both  honor  our  own  perspectives  and  be 
blessed  by  other  viewpoints. 

Seeing  prejudices  as  treasures. 

One  of  Gadamer's  key  points  involves  prejudice. 
We  often  see  prejudice  as  a  bad  thing  that  we 
must  replace  with  an  objective  view  of  whatever 
is  in  front  of  us.  For  Gadamer,  however,  preju- 
dices are  simply  initial  pre-judgments — un- 
avoidable "biases  of  our  openness  to  the  world." 
He  means  we  never  see  exactly  what's  before 
us;  rather,  we  see  through  the  lenses  of  our 
histories,  backgrounds,  peeves,  and  loves. 

It  has  to  be  this  way,  according  to  Gadamer. 
We  can  see  only  through  the  lenses  of  who  we 
are.  Our  biases  spring  from  our  beings  and 
from  the  lenses  through  which  we  see  our 
world.  These  lenses  are  God's  gift,  and  we  can't 
take  them  off  any  more  than  we  can  change  our 
personhood.  People  aren't  microscopes  or  in- 
struments which  relay  impersonal  data.  People 
see  by  drawing  on  a  rich  mix  of  relationships 
and  thoughts  and  feelings  and  memories. 

But  Gadamer  isn't  done.  Yes,  as  initial  lenses, 
prejudices  are  treasures,  but  to  stop  there  would 
be  tragic.  Then  we'd  be  locked  into  observing  only 
what  we  first  see,  and 
there  would  be  no  way  for 
our  understandings  of  each 
other,  the  church,  the 
Bible,  and  God  to  grow. 


friends,  then  prejudices  we  treated  as  reasons  for 
splitting  we  might  instead  see  as  dear  to  us.  Ima- 
gine if  every  clash  of  prejudices  were  not  cause 
for  suspicion.  Imagine  if  we  asked  instead,  "Is 
your  prejudice  something  that  could  be  dear  to 
me,  complete  me?" 

Gadamer  tells  us  there  is  a  way  to  be  true  both 
to  ourselves  and  to  each  other.  That  way  requires 
us  first  to  cherish  our  own  prejudices.  It  then  re- 
quires us  to  treasure  the  other's  prejudices.  If  all 
sides  of  a  potential  split  truly  make  these  two 
moves,  they  begin  to  step  back  from  the  fissure. 

This  remains  a  big  "if,"  however.  Both  sides 
must  honor  both  sets  of  prejudices.  Often  only 
one  condition  is  met:  we  value  our  prejudices. 
This  in  itself  is  right;  I  must  be  faithful  to  my 
truth  for  it  to  complete  you.  The  problem  occurs 
when  I  don't  meet  the  second  condition  of  de- 
lighting in  and  risking  being  enlarged  by  your 
prejudices.  Then  our  positions  harden. 

Becoming  dear  in  Christ's  body. 

What  might  soften  our  positions?  It's  time  to  ask 
Paul,  who  in  1  Corinthians  12  and  13  anticipated 
Gadamer.  We  may  not  squabble  over  exactly  the 
spiritual  gifts  Paul  focuses  on,  yet  our  theological 
and  moral  stances  can  be  seen  as  gifts  Paul  also 
helps  us  manage.  For  Paul,  Christians  are  alike 


Dear  friends.  We 

grow  by  becoming  friends. 
A  friend  isn't  just  like  me. 
If  you  and  I  are  entirely 
alike,  we're  boring  blobs  of 
sameness.  "Opposites  at- 
tract," we  say.  But  my  best 
friend  will  probably  not  be 
an  enemy  completely  un- 
like me.  True  friendship  is 
a  blend;  friends  have 
enough  in  common  to  want 
to  journey  together.  But  as 
your  friend,  I'm  also  drawn 
to  the  part  of  you  that  is 
unlike  me  and  that  I  sense 
can  help  me  become  a  bet- 
ter person.  Gadamer  calls 
that  part  of  you  which  can 
enlarge  and  complete  me 
"dear." 

If  we  saw  each  other  as 
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ponder 

how,  in 

changing 

times, 

food  and 

light  can 

still 

stream 

into 

church 

homes. 


Conserving 
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traditions 
and  clari- 
fying boun- 
daries; 
these  are 
the  gifts  of 


Home 


as  members  of  Christ's  body. 
Yet  God  gives  us  different 
gifts.  We're  as  unlike  as 
hands,  noses,  and  feet.  Paul 
joins  our  common  affir- 
mations and  different  gifts  by 
emphasizing  that  no  gift  can 
survive  alone  any  more  than 
a  foot  can.  As  parts  of  the 
same  body,  we're  all  dear  to  each  other. 

Paul  stresses  that  now  "we  know  only  in  part," 
we  see  only  "in  a  mirror,  dimly"  (1  Cor.  13:12). 
All  the  parts,  all  the  dim  half-knowledges  of  this 
life,  will  pass.  No  gift,  no  stance — no  matter  how 
sure  we  are  that  we're  God's  prophets — will  en- 
dure. Only  one  thing  never  ends;  it  is  that  which 
allows  us  to  cherish  what  is  dear  in  each  other. 
"Love  never  ends"  (1  Cor.  13:8). 

Love,  which  never  ends  because  it  lives  and 
moves  and  has  its  being  in  God,  may  soften  us.  If 
love  does  spread  among  us,  maybe  we  will  trea- 
sure the  other's  prejudices  as  well  as  our  own. 
Maybe  we'll  see  splitting  as  a  detour  around  the 
work  of  being  completed  by  the  other. 

Homemakers  and  explorers,  one 

way  to  begin  is  to  give  each  other  names 
springing  from  friendship  rather  than  labels 
arising  from  enmity.  Two  names  highlight  what 
in  each  other's  prejudices  we  might  see  as  the 
hand,  arm,  or  leg  which  could  become  dear  to  us. 

One  name  could  be  homemaker.  Many  amidst 
today's  chaos  ache  for  home.  In  his  latest  book, 
The  Longing  for  Home,  Frederick  Buechner 
talks  about  our  love  for  earthly  homes  and  that 
great  home  toward  which  we're  traveling.  Some 
opponents  of  homemakers  label  them  as  conser- 
vative, legalistic,  and  rigid.  What  if  as  friends 
we  named  them  homemakers? 

What  if  we  saw  that  we  all — without  those 
prejudices  through  which  homemakers  make 
church  home — would  be  homeless?  My  prejudice 
has  been  to  focus  on  the  dangers  of  line-drawing, 
but  homemakers  are  teaching  me  much.  What  if 
we  saw  drawing  lines,  clarifying  boundaries,  and 
conserving  tradition  as  the  callings  of  homemak- 
ers? What  if  we  saw  we  can  no  more  have  church 
homes  without  such  things  than  we  can  have 
physical  homes  without  walls  and  roofs? 

But  what  if  our  longing  for  home  grew  obses- 
sive? What  if  we  only  hunkered  down?  Someday 
the  food  would  be  gone,  the  lights  would  go  out, 
the  roof  would  cave  in,  and  the  walls  would 
tumble.  There,  at  home,  we  would  die. 

We  need  a  second  group.  What  if  we  named 
them  explorers?  Their  antagonists  call  them  lib- 


eral, worldly,  heretics — and  indeed  the  labels  hint 
at  explorer  tendencies  to  scrimp  on  home  mainte- 
nance. But  what  if  as  friends  we  saw  them  as 
scouts  sent  out  to  explore  the  territory  and  to  pon- 
der how,  in  changing  times,  food  and  light  can 
still  stream  into  church  homes? 

What  if  we  applied  such  renaming,  for  instance, 
to  divorce  and  remarriage?  Homemakers  stress 
the  holiness  of  marriage  bonds,  the  consequences 
of  breaking  them,  and  the  danger  that  easy 
remarriage  will  cheapen  all  marriage.  But  they 
risk  making  the  divorced  the  church's  homeless. 
Explorers  want  to  update  old  church  homes  with 
the  track  lighting  of  God's  forgiveness.  But  they 
risk  weakening  the  walls  which  sustain  marriage. 

Homemakers  and  explorers  can  complete  each 
other,  however.  This  is  the  consensus  emerging 
in  some  congregations.  Homemakers  are  bol- 
stering church  walls  with  "divorce-is-tragic"  pol- 
icies requiring  members  to  process  divorce  and 
remarriage  in  congregational  accountability 
structures.  Explorer  emphases  are  present  in 
the  move  from  eviction  from  the  church  to  faith 
that  amazing  grace  shines  even  amid  this  sin. 

Homemakers  and  explorers;  the  names  over- 
simplify. All  of  us  are  more  complex  than  any  one 
name  can  capture.  But  seeing  one  another  through 
these  or  similar  names  may  help  us  begin  to  grasp 
how  dear  we  are  to  each  other.  Together,  we  can 
both  maintain  home  and  bring  in  food  and  light  if 
we  can  learn  one  thing:  true  love  from  God,  which 
endures  all  things,  never  ends. 

Michael  A.  King,  Telford,  Pa.,  is  interim  pastor 
of  Spring  Mount  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  and  a 
doctoral  candidate  in  rhetoric  communication 
at  Temple  University.  He  owns  Pandora  Press 
U.S.,  which  publishes  Anabaptist-Mennonite 
books,  and  InterLink  Communication  Services. 
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Arise,  shine;  for  your  light  has 
come,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  has  risen  upon  you.  .  .  . 
Nations  shall  come  to  your 
light,  and  kings  to  the 
brightness  of  your  dawn. 

— Isa.  60:1-3 
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The  Gospel  Requires  Both 
Urgency  and  Patience  (Dec.  9): 
David  Stevens  writes  that  "the 
good  news  of  the  New  Testament  is 
none  other  than  the  good  news  of  Jesus 
Christ."  What  does  that  mean? 

What  do  I  share  when  my  phone 
rings  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  it's 
a  woman  calling  for  help  because  her 
young  husband  has  just  died?  What  do 
I  say  when  my  friend  calls  in  tears 
because  his  wife  is  out  getting  drunk? 

Is  the  good  news  just  grunting  hard 
enough  to  follow  the  lifestyle  of  the 
local  Mennonite  social  circle?  If  it  is, 
we  are  in  trouble  because  my  friends 
and  family  don't  fit.  We  don't  think, 
act,  or  talk  like  you.  Is  there  a  Menno- 
nite alive  who  can  tell  us  what  the 
good  news  is — beyond  being  nice 
people  who  use  proper  language  and 
espouse  peace  and  justice? 
Gil  Reed 
Nappanee,  Ind. 

I want  to  heartily  commend  you  for 
publishing  David  Schrock-Shenk's 
provocative  lead  article  Why  I 
Don't  Thank  God  for  All  the  Things 
I  Own  (Nov.  25).  It  is  critical  that 
North  American  Christians  become 
aware  of  how  to  be  ethical  consumers. 

It  is  critical  that  we  also  become 
ethical  investors.  Schrock-Shenk  talks 
about  how  easy  it  is  for  us  to  "get  rich 
without  even  trying."  This  is  especially 
true  when  we  play  the  stock  market. 
Wall  Street  has  been  booming  for  some 
five  years  now.  Many  Mennonites  have 
invested  in  mutual  funds,  often  out  of 
legitimate  concerns.  But  returns  of  15-25 
percent  are  the  direct  result  of  exploi- 
tation— of  people  or  of  nature,  and  usu- 
ally of  both.  Are  we  exercising  Christian 
stewardship  when  we  turn  over  our 
money  to  corporate  investors  and  money 
managers,  thus  abdicating  personal 
responsibility  for  its  use?  Mutual  funds 
may  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but 
Christians  have  broader  ethical  concerns 
than  the  military,  tobacco,  and  alcohol. 
Have  we  become  "unequally  yoked"  to  a 
worldly  system  of  exploitation? 
Kent  Davis  Sensenig 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

First,  a  big  thank-you  and  amen  to 
David  Schrock-Shenk  for  Why  I 
Won't  Thank  God  for  All  the 
Things  I  Own  (Nov.  25).  It  is  long 
past  time  for  public  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  our  "abundance"  is  more  often 


a  gift  from  the  Pentagon  and  starving 
Haitians  than  a  gift  from  God. 

On  a  related  note,  it  appears  that  a 
sizable  segment  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  is  prepared  to  label  homosexu- 
ality a  "sin"  based  on  the  biblical  evi- 
dence available.  And  it  appears  that  a 
sizable  segment  is  also  prepared,  based 
on  this  judgment,  to  exclude  fellow 
believers  from  the  church  community. 

It's  hardly  debatable  that  biblical 
texts  regarding  wealth  and  injustice  are 
clearer  and  more  thematic  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  than  are  texts  re- 
garding homosexuality.  Where  is  the 
cry  in  favor  of  expelling  or  disciplining 
churches  that  accept  unrepentant 
wealthy  people  (on  a  world  scale,  that's 
most  of  us)  into  membership? 

Carl  Meyer 

Goshen,  Ind. 

We  appreciated  David  Schrock- 
Shenk's  article  Why  I  Won't 
Thank  God  for  All  the 
Things  I  Own  (Nov.  25)  and  how  it 

calls  us  to  be  aware  of  how  consumer- 
ism impacts  the  rest  of  the  world.  Jesus 
addresses  this  sin  of  greed  by  warning 
against  idolatry  of  money  and  posses- 
sions five  times  as  often  as  he  speaks 
about  prayer  in  the  New  Testament. 
Prayer  is  a  very  important  part  of 
Christian  life;  should  not  a  conscien- 
tious life  of  stewardship  be  important  as 
well?  If  we  were  to  approach  the  issue  of 
greedy  Christians  in  our  churches  as  we 
are  now  dealing  with  gay  and  lesbian 
Christians  in  our  churches,  how  would 
this  change  our  community?  Why  have 
we  decided  that  gay  and  lesbianism  is 
more  despicable  in  God's  eyes  than 
greed  and  materialism? 

Jesus  accepted  all  people  at  his  table, 
many  of  whom  the  church  leaders  of  the 
day  and  Jesus'  disciples  scorned.  God 
have  mercy  on  us  as  we  strive  to  under- 
stand his  will  more  fully. 

Sara  and  Steve  Godshall 

Mount  Joy,  Pa. 

For  the  past  number  of  weeks, 
letters  in  the  Gospel  Herald  have 
expressed  disappointment  with  the 
Franconia  decision  regarding  German- 
town.  I  am  encouraged  that  Gospel  Her- 
ald and  its  loyal  constituents  will  prevail. 

The  moral  issue  of  tolerance  of  homo- 
sexual marriage  and  the  role  of  homo- 
sexuals in  future  church  leadership  will 
most  surely  be  resolved,  with  Gospel 
Herald  being  the  communication  forum 
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which  articulates  this  position's  justifi- 
cation and  defense.  Gospel  Herald  con- 
tinues to  serve  a  most  useful  purpose  in 
unifying  Mennonite  churches  in  the 
U.S.  and  Canada  which  agree  with  or 
can  live  with  this  perspective. 

Conferences,  churches,  and  individ- 
uals who  don't  share  the  Gospel  Herald 
view  of  the  Mennonite  Church  in 
North  America  will  just  "fade  away" 
with  no  rancor,  nor  will  there  be  a 
major  schism.  It  is  most  likely  that  we 
are  witnessing  the  birth  of  a  strong, 
unified  combination  of  congregations 
and  conferences  that  share  a  vision  for 
church  polity  and  biblical  interpre- 
tation. Keep  up  the  good  work! 

Wilson  P.  Yoder 

Berlin,  Ohio 

In  a  letter  in  the  Dec.  9  issue,  a  read- 
er called  the  expulsion  of  German- 
town  (an  expulsion,  we  should  note, 
of  not  just  an  entity  called  a  congrega- 
tion but  of  human  beings)  a  "cleansing 
spring  rain."  A  more  appropriate  com- 
parison, I  think,  is  "acid  rain." 
Laura  H.  Weaver 
Evansville,  Ind. 

Some  years  ago,  my  husband  and  I 
were  touring  with  a  group  that  wor- 
shiped with  Germantown  Menno- 
nite on  a  Sunday  morning.  Homosexual 
couples  were  in  charge  of  the  service  that 
morning.  They  did  it  all — music,  Scrip- 
ture, prayers,  sermon.  I  found  it  to  be  one 
of  the  more  moving  services  I  had  ex- 
perienced. Franconia  Conference  has 
drawn  a  circle  to  shut  out  some  of  God's 
people.  Jesus  opened  his  circle  wide  to 
draw  in  all  who  wanted  to  follow  him. 
Maxlyn  Schmidt 
Pawnee  Rock,  Kan. 

Gospel  Herald  has  recently  been 
flooded  with  letters  about  the 
decision  of  Franconia  delegates 
to  remove  the  Germantown  church 
from  the  conference.  What  troubles  me 
is  the  failure  of  both  sides  to  see  the 
limitations  of  their  own  self-righteous- 
ness.  There  is  an  African  proverb  that 
may  offer  some  important  lessons:  a 
poisonous  snake  is  a  dangerous  snake, 
whether  it  is  a  baby  or  an  adult.  Sins 
come  in  many  shapes  and  forms,  but 
all  sins  are  poisonous  and  dangerous. 
When  will  the  Franconia  delegates 
vote  to  remove  churches  within  their 
conferences  that  have  accepted  mem- 
bers who  are  racists? 


All  of  us  have  fallen  short  of  the  glory 
of  God.  As  Christians,  our  faith  should 
not  be  merely  empty  words.  Our  true 
identity  as  a  people  who  follow  Christ 
places  upon  us  demands  that  are  diffi- 
cult but  that  are  at  the  core  of  what  it 
truly  means  to  be  a  Christian. 

Fred  M.  Kisare 

Dublin,  Ohio 

We  think  the  vote  to  expel  Ger- 
mantown is  highly  suspect — 
how  many  delgates  really 
voted  their  consciences,  and  how  many 
were  told  how  to  vote? 

To  be  sure,  gay  and  lesbian  issues  are 
related  to  many  knotty  problems.  Some 
of  these  include  biblical  interpretation, 
the  nature  of  sin,  the  locus  of  authority 
within  a  denomination,  the  possibility 
of  ongoing  revelation,  and  the  power  of 
the  majority  to  enforce  moral  standards. 
These  issues  also  include  ethics,  biologi- 
cal bases  for  homosexuality,  a  biblical 
basis  of  celibacy,  and  whether  even  celi- 
bate gays  and  lesbians  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  church  membership.  If  we 
correctly  interpret  Kauffman  and  Dried- 
ger  in  Mennonite  Mosaic,  52  percent  of 
Mennonite  would  not  accept  even  celi- 
bate gays  into  church  membership,  and 
92  percent  wouldn't  allow  such  persons 
to  assume  positions  of  leadership.  So 
when  is  a  denomination  considered 
homophobic?  Are  we  in  for  a  renewed 
round  of  legalism? 

Carl  and  Gladys  Keener 
State  College,  Pa. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  about 
how  the  church  should  respond  to 
blatant,  unrepented  immorality  of 
all  sorts.  "This  is  love,  that  we  walk 
according  to  his  commandments.  ...  If 
anyone  comes  to  you  and  does  not  bring 
this  doctrine,  do  not  receive  him  into 
your  house  nor  greet  him,  for  he  who 
greets  him  shares  in  his  evil  deeds" 


(2  John  6,  10-1 1 ).  Heresy  distorts  the 
map  that  leads  the  world  to  salvation. 
Study  carefully  1  Corinthians  5  to  realize 
that  excommunication  for  immorality  is 
an  indispensable  part  of  the  Christian 
teaching.  An  article  that  I  wrote  on  1  Co- 
rinthians and  sent  to  Gospel  Herald  was 
rejected  by  Valerie  Weaver.  Sound  exe- 
gesis is  ignored.  Personal  opinions,  warm 
fuzzies,  and  make-up-your-own-politi- 
cally-correct  religion  is  what's  in.  Thank 
you,  Franconia  Conference,  for  your 
courage  to  act  on  the  truth. 

Jose  Solano 

Hillsboro,  Ore. 

The  removal  of  the  Germantown 
church  from  the  Franconia  Con- 
ference has  troubled  me  deeply.  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  Jesus  way. 
Margaret  ha  Ediger 
Mission,  B.C. 

I am  appalled  at  the  flood  of  negative 
responses  to  the  courageous  discipli- 
nary action  taken  by  the  Franconia 
Conference  on  the  homosexual  issue  at 
the  Germantown  church.  The  cries  for 
tolerance  and  dialogue  remind  me  of  one 
of  Nehemiah's  experiences  with  San- 
ballat  and  Geshem  when  Nehemiah  said 
"No"  to  their  appeal  for  dialogue  down 
on  the  plains  of  Ono.  Where,  oh  where, 
has  our  Mennonite  Church  gone? 
George  R.  Brunk  II 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 

I was  disappointed  that  Valerie 
Weaver's  name  did  not  appear  on 
the  list  of  the  staff  for  the  new  peri- 
odical, The  Mennonite.  I  appreciate 
Valerie's  careful  work  and  stimulating 
editorials  in  Gospel  Herald.  I  hope  she 
will  continue  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  use  her  gifts  to  contribute  to  Menno- 
nite periodicals. 
Susan  Balzer 
Hesston,  Kan. 
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And,  finally  (12): 


First  and  finally,  let  us  pray 


by  Bob  Tice 

Finally,  brothers  and  sisters,  pray  for  us,  so  that 
the  word  of  the  Lord  may  spread  rapidly 
and  be  glorified  everywhere, 
rpjjg  — 2Thess.  3:1 


first  call  of 
the  individual 
Christian  and 
the  church  is 
prayer.  But  prayer 
that  only  requests 
things  and  fails  to 
recognize  God's 
goodness  is  self- 
centered. 


First  of  all,  then,  I  urge 
that  supplications,  prayers, 
intercessions,  and  thanks- 
givings be  made  for 
everyone. — 1  Tim.  2:1 


Sometimes  "final" 
things  are  the  same  as 
"first"  things.  That  is 
the  case  with  these  two 
verses;  Paul's  words 
"first"  and  "finally"  point 
to  the  same  priority  of 
prayer.  On  the  verge  of  in- 
tegration of  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite 
Church  and  the  Mennonite 
Church,  what  could  be  more 
important  than  to  call  us — first 
and  finally — to  that  priority? 
The  Greek  word  prototokos  behind  the  English 
word  "first"  in  1  Tim.  2:1  is  very  special.  It 
doesn't  so  much  mean  first  in  time  as  it  means 
the  most  important,  preeminent,  greatest  thing. 
It's  not  as  if  Paul  were  casually  saying,  "I  want 
to  say  several  things  in  this  letter,  and  prayer 
just  happens  to  be  the  first  one  I  list.  I  could  just 
as  well  start  with  any  one  of  these  other  things." 
Paul  is  saying  that  prayer  is  of  primary  impor- 
tance among  activities  such  as  establishing  and 
building  local  churches. 

The  first  call  of  the  individual  Christian  and 
the  church  is  prayer.  Rush  off  to  evangelism 
without  it — without  the  dependence  on  God 
that  prayer  represents  and  the  empowerment 
that  prayer  offers — and  it  will  be  outreach  in 
our  own  flesh.  Try  to  work  through  the  impor- 
tant matter  of  men  and  women  in  relationship 
in  God's  church  without  prayer,  and  we  will 
wind  up  in  the  middle  of  the  gender  wars  that 
trap  so  many.  Attempt  to  identify  leaders  and 
build  the  church's  vision  and  structures  without 
prayer,  and  one  is  headed  for  merely  a  human 
organization  at  best  and  for  disaster  at  worst. 
Is  prayer  a  priority  in  our  lives,  our  churches, 
and  our  denomination? 

It  is  also  impressive  to  note  the  dimensions  of 
prayer  that  1  Tim.  2:1  calls  us  to  exercise:  sup- 


plications, prayers,  intercessions,  and  thanks- 
givings. On  the  one  hand,  we  need  to  be  careful 
that  we  do  not  try  to  slice  up  these  four  words 
too  finely.  Many  of  the  different  words  for 
prayer  in  the  New  Testament  overlap  and  are 
used  interchangeably.  On  the  other  hand,  Paul 
does  not  simply  use  four  different  words  merely 
to  be  repetitive.  Prayer  has  rich  dimensions 
that  all  serious  Christians  should  understand 
and  practice. 

Supplications.  Supplication  is  an  old-fash- 
ioned sounding  word.  Some  translations  try 
"requests" — which  is  okay — but  the  Greek 
word,  deomai,  is  much  more  emotionally  power- 
ful. It  is  based  on  the  idea  of  being  in  dire  need, 
being  in  want,  or  being  deficient.  The  root 
means  "to  lack."  Variations  on  this  word  can  be 
translated  "to  beg"  or  "to  beseech."  A  helpful 
way  to  paraphrase  the  first  part  of  the  verse 
would  be,  "First  of  all,  then,  I  urge  that  cries  for 
help  be  made  for  everyone." 

Do  we  truly  recognize  our  need?  Are  we 
willing  to  be  honest  with  God  and  cry  out  to 
God  for  help?  Will  we  cry  out  for  others  and  for 
the  situations  all  around  us — in  our  cities, 
among  the  nations — and  confess  that  we  are 
utterly  powerless  before  them  without  the  help 
of  God?  The  place  of  deomai  prayer  is  therefore 
both  liberating  and  frightening — frightening 
because  one  must  come  to  the  end  of  one's  self, 
and  liberating  because  one  doesn't  have  to  be 
analytical  or  eloquent  to  pray  effectively.  We 
must  only  recognize  our  own  needs  and  the 
needs  of  others  to  cry  out  to  God  about  them. 

Prayers.  The  original  word  is  proseuchomai. 
This  word  sometimes  refers  to  prayer  in  its  most 
general  sense,  but  it  also  is  often  used  in  rela- 
tion to  specific  prayers.  One  of  the  better  trans- 
lations is  "petitions."  All  good  petitions  contain  a 
very  specific  statement  as  to  exactly  what  one  is 
signing.  So  too,  one  dimension  of  a  fruitful  life  of 
prayer  is  specific,  petitionary  prayer. 

Why  should  our  prayers  be  specific?  For  one 
(as  the  saying  goes),  how  are  you  going  to  know 
that  you  hit  something  unless  you  know  exactly 
what  you  are  aiming  at?  A  prayer  life  that  in- 
cludes specific  petitions  opens  our  spirits  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  so  that  God  can  speak  to  these  re- 
quests and  sometimes  adjust  them.  On  numer- 
ous occasions,  I  have  started  out  with  very  spe- 
cific petitions.  Sometimes  God  has  fine-tuned 
my  petitions,  sometimes  adjusted  them,  and 
sometimes  changed  them  completely. 

Specific  petitions  also  move  us  from  a  casual 
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approach  to  prayer  to  a  serious,  involved,  careful 
partnership  with  God.  Proseuchomai  prayer  can- 
not be  a  quick  word  or  two.  God  invites  us  into  the 
serious  business  of  shaping  redemptive  history! 

Intercessions.  The  Greek  word  for  interces- 
sions, the  third  concept  in  1  Tim.  2:1,  is  enteu- 
xis,  which  means  "to  be  in  between  two  things." 
Intercessory  prayer  means  to  go  between  God 
and  others.  The  ministry  of  intercessory  prayer 
calls  us  into  the  exciting  yet  costly  space  be- 
tween God  and  a  needy,  sinful,  and  rebel- 
lious world.  Psalm  106:23  provides 
the  classic  image  of  intercessory 
prayer  by  describing  Moses  as 
standing  in  the  "breach"  or 
"gap."  To  intercede  in 
prayer  is  to  place  oneself 
in  the  space  between 
God  and  people,  cities, 
or  nations,  and  then  to 
call  out  to  God  on 
their  behalf. 

Ezek.  22:30-31 
powerfully  portrays 
this  ministry  of  in- 
tercession: "Stand 
in  the  gap  before 
me  on  behalf  of  the 
land,  so  that  I  may 
not  destroy  it."  God 
desires    to  work 
through  even  one 
person  who  will  stand 
in  the  breach.  Some 
say  this  passage  de- 
scribes a  mean-spirited 
God  of  cruel  judgment, 
but  I  see  in  this  text  an  ex- 
ample of  how  God  is  passion- 
ately looking  for  a  way  to  exer- 
cise mercy. 

As  an  urban  ministry  director  with 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  I  recently 
visited  the  new  Ethiopian  Mennonite  Church  in 
Rochester,  N.Y.  It  was  thrilling  to  hear  the  story 
of  how  this  gathering  place  for  a  group  of  believ- 
ers formed.  Five  years  ago,  a  highrise  apart- 
ment complex  on  the  Genesee  River  just  outside 
of  downtown  Rochester  was  drug-infested  and 
crime-controlled,  and  no  Christians  lived  in  the 
complex.  Then  one  Ethiopian  believer  moved 
into  the  building  and  began  to  intercede  for  both 
the  innocent  tenants  and  the  resident  perpetra- 
tors. Month  after  month,  this  person  would 
stand  openly  in  the  large  parking  lot  and  in- 


tercede before  God  with  uplifted  arms,  talking 
with  anyone  he  could  about  the  love  of  Jesus. 

Today,  25  Ethiopian  believers  gather  there  for 
prayer  and  Bible  study  on  a  weekly  basis,  and  one 
of  the  elders  of  this  new  church  was  converted 
just  four  years  ago  by  this  lone  intercessor.  The 
hired  watchmen  in  the  complex  are  now  Chris- 
tians. All  this  is  the  legacy  of  intercession. 

Thanksgivings.  This  word  may  point  us  in 
two  directions.  One  is  that  all  true  prayer  is 
characterized  not  just  by  what  we 

want  God  to  do  but  by  what  God 
has  already  done  and  is  doing. 
Prayer  that  only  requests 
and  fails  to  recognize 
God's  goodness  is  self- 
centered.  This  word 
also  points  us  in  the 
direction  of  faith- 
filled  prayer.  One 
who  prays  with 
thanksgiving 
prays  with  con- 
viction, belief, 
and  trust  that 
God  desires  to 
work  through 
our  persistence 
in  prayer.  So  we 
recognize  the 
things  God  has 
done  through 
praise  and 
thanksgiving,  and 
we  anticipate  what 
God  will  do  through 
belief  in  God's  good- 
ness. 

Are  we  as  individuals 
and  churches  being  re- 
newed in  prayer?  In  this 
crucial  time  of  integration,  with 
its  Vision:  Healing  and  Hope  state- 
ment, let  us  not  merely  pay  lip  service  to  its 
first  stated  objective:  "to  follow  Jesus  Christ 
more  faithfully  we  are  called  to  enrich  our 
prayer."  First  and  finally  then,  let  us  pray! 

Bob  Tice  is  pastor  of  Westside  Church  of  the 
Living  Word  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  and  adjunct 
professor  in  Houghton  College's  pastoral  and 
church  ministries  program.  He  also  serves  as  a 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  urban  ministry 
director.  He  is  married  to  Polly  and  has  two 
children,  Ma  tt  and  Jessie. 
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MBE  makes  multicultural  inclusiveness  a  priority: 

Education  administrators  admit  changes  may  be  needed 


Phoenix,  Ariz.  (MBE) — Mennonite 
Board  of  Education  (MBE)  and  its 
member  schools  should  not  assume 
that  MBE's  policies  are  normative  for 
what  is  to  come  with  the  integration  of 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  (GC)  and  the  Mennonite 
Church  (MC).  That's  according  to  Paul 
Lederach,  former  MBE  president,  who 
spoke  at  a  mid-November  meeting  of 
administrators  and  representatives 
from  Mennonite  educational  insti- 
tutions and  programs  sponsored  by 
MBE. 

"We  must  admit  that  there  are 
enough  shortcomings  in  our  ways  of 
conducting  higher  education  that  we 
need  to  be  open  to  new  and  more  effec- 
tive ways,"  said  Lederach.  However, 


"the  Mennonite  Church  has  constantly 
recognized  the  need  for  broad  church 
involvement,  even  if  tension  resulted 
between  boards  and  schools  or  among 
schools.  Tensions  .  .  .  often  result  in 
new  and  creative  ways  of  working." 

MBE  is  currently  evaluating  how  to 
integrate  with  GC  educational  pro- 
grams when  the  two  conferences 
merge  in  1999.  GC  and  MC  education- 
al programs  are  not  exactly  parallel; 
the  GC  Higher  Education  Committee 
does  not  have  the  same  level  of  policy- 
making power  as  MBE  does.  One  par- 
ticipant noted  that  it  may  not  be  by  ac- 
cident that  there  is  no  MBE  in  the  GC 
system — GCs  tend  to  do  things 
through  congregations  rather  than 
through  a  central  board. 


Program  boards  forge  working  relationships 


Breslau,  Ont.  (MCGB)— More  than 
35  church  leaders  from  the  Mennonite 
Conference  of  Eastern  Canada 
(MCEC)  and  the  Mennonite  Church 
gathered  at  the  Breslau  (Ont.)  Menno- 
nite Church  on  Dec.  13.  The  leaders, 
from  conference  and  denominational 
program  boards  and  agencies,  met  to 
talk  about  their  future  working  rela- 
tionships. 

•  •  • 

Staff  and  commission  chairs  spent 
much  of  the  day  discussing  five  key 
questions,  the  first  of  which  related 
to  education.  "As  an  area  conference 
college,  what  is  Conrad  Grebel  Col- 
lege's role  among  [Mennonite]  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education?"  asked 
Darrel  Toews,  chair  of  the  Conrad 
Grebel  board  of  overseers,  Waterloo, 
Ont. 

Representatives  from  Eastern  Men- 
nonite University,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
and  Goshen  (Ind.)  College  were  also 
concerned  about  the  future  of  MCEC 
students  at  U.S.  church  colleges.  All 
agreed  that  there  is  greater  need  for 
clarity  of  relationships,  increased  coop- 
eration, and  coordination  between  all 
church  schools.  "Our  focus  should  be 
on  the  future  of  Mennonite  education, 
not  on  competition  between  our 
schools,"  said  Ester  Neufeldt,  MCEC 
staff  member. 

Though  they  expressed  impatience 
with  the  slow  integration  process  of  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church 
(GC)  and  Mennonite  Church  (MC),  con- 


ference representatives  supported  MC 
program  board  efforts  to  merge  pro- 
gram activities  with  GC  commissions. 
"Live  in  the  future  and  function  as  if  in- 
tegration has  already  happened,"  coun- 
seled Sam  Steiner,  an  MCEC  represen- 
tative. 

"How  can  we  strengthen  grassroots 
connections  between  MCEC  congrega- 
tions and  conference  and  churchwide 
agencies?"  asked  MCEC  moderator 
John  Cornies  as  he  introduced  a  third 
area  of  conversation. 

MCEC  mission  and  service  commis- 
sion chair  Amzie  Brubacher  and  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  president 
Stanley  Green  led  a  discussion  on  in- 
creasing partnerships  for  mission. 
Green  noted  the  presence  of  a  strong  vi- 
sion for  mission  among  MCEC  congre- 
gations. According  to  Brubacher,  the 
conference  is  trying  to  increase  dia- 
logue with  younger  generations  about 
the  relevancy  of  missions. 

•  •  • 

MCEC  prayer  coordinator  Ann 
Weber  Becker  briefed  participants  on 
the  progress  of  MCEC's  year  of  prayer. 
"The  Vision:  Healing  and  Hope  vision 
helped  challenge  us  to  find  ways  to  be 
faithful  followers  of  Christ  in  the  next 
decade,"  said  Becker. 

Nelson  Kraybill,  president  of  Associ- 
ated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary, 
noted  that  MCEC's  efforts  to  renew  its 
prayer  life  are  part  of  a  wider  trend 
among  Anabaptists, 
r.  Ron  Byler 


Participants  in  the  meeting  includ- 
ed MBE  board  and  staff;  board  mem- 
bers and  administrators  of  the  MC  col- 
leges and  seminaries;  and  representa- 
tives of  the  MC  General  Board,  the  GC 
Higher  Education  Council,  and  the 
Mennonite  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

Multicultural  awareness.  During 
the  MBE  board  of  directors  meeting — 
held  separately  from  the  MBE  meet- 
ing— the  group  heard  from  Carlos 
Romero,  the  former  director  of  the 
High-Aim  Advisory  Committee 
(HAAC).  The  committee  was  created 
to  address  racial  and  ethnic  issues  in 
Mennonite  educational  institutions.  In 
1996,  MBE  approved  a  committee 
recommendation  that  the  High-Aim 
program  end.  "The  High-Aim  program 
has  been  successful  and  has  achieved 
its  primary  goals.  Mennonite  high 
schools  have  embraced  the  importance 
of  having  a  diverse  population  as  well 
as  the  importance  of  working  at  multi- 
cultural issues  as  a  way  of  helping 
their  students  have  better  global  un- 
derstanding," said  Romero. 

Since  the  1996  decision,  HAAC  has 
further  developed  its  recommendation 
that  High-Aim  funds  be  reallocated  to  a 
new  group.  According  to  Romero,  this 
group  should  have  a  mandate  to  ad- 
dress racial  and  ethnic  issues  more 
generally  in  Mennonite  schools. 

In  response  to  the  HAAC  report,  the 
MBE  board  of  directors  agreed  that 
they  "own  the  problem  of  a  lack  of 
multicultural  inclusiveness  in  the 
church  and  [commit  to  being]  a 
prophetic  voice  in  areas  of  influence." 
This  includes  board  members'  immedi- 
ate responsibilities  and  also  their  roles 
in  the  wider  church. 

Good  and  bad  news.  According  to 
MBE  staff  member  Don  Garber,  enroll- 
ment trends  were  both  positive  and 
negative  this  year.  Overall,  the  college- 
age  population  increased  about  2.5  per- 
cent in  1997,  yet  the  enrollment  of 
Mennonite  students  at  MC  colleges  is 
down  about  5  percent  from  last  year, 
and  down  24  percent  from  1988.  More 
students  from  the  western  U.S.  are  en- 
rolled, but  there  are  fewer  students 
from  eastern  and  mid-western  regions. 
The  overall  enrollment  of  students  at 
MBE  secondary  schools  and  seminaries 
rose  in  1997,  but  the  rate  of  increase 
was  higher  among  non-Mennonites 
than  among  Mennonites  in  both  cases. 
Tessica  King  with  MBE  reports 
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Lindsey  Robinson  (right),  pastor  of  Locust  Lane  Mennonite  Church,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  tells  Graham  Cyster  about  the  needs  of  his  church  and  community.  Cyster  is 
conducting  a  90-day  research  project  for  Eastern  Mennonite  Missions  Home  Min- 
istries to  assess  the  needs  of  urban  and  African-American  church  planting. 


EMM  researches  needs  of  urban 

and  African-American  church  plantings 


A  recent  cross-cultural  trip  to  Cuba  by 

19  students  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Univer- 
sity (EMU),  Harrisonburg,  Va.  was  the 
first-ever  organized  trip  to  the  island  nation 
for  EMU  students.  EMU  professors  Ray  and 
Vi  Horst  led  the  fall-semester  trip  to 
Central  America,  which  included  time  in 
Guatemala  as  well  as  Cuba.  The  group  was 
able  to  spend  two  weeks  in  Cuba  because  of 
a  license  from  the  U.S.  government  which 
allows  academic  groups  to  enter  the  coun- 
try. Cubans  welcomed  the  group  warmly, 
say  the  Horsts,  adding  that  Cubans  blame 
the  U.S.  government  and  not  U.S.  citizens 
for  the  sanctions  that  have  been  imposed  on 
the  communist  country  for  some  30  years. 

Through  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
(MCC)  the  Horsts  connected  with  the 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Baptist  conference 
center,  which  hosted  the  group.  When  the 
Horsts  heard  that  the  U.S.  was  granting 
licenses  for  academic  visits  to  the  island, 
they  worked  with  MCC  and  the  center  to 
make  plans  for  their  two-week  visit.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Horsts,  the  Baptist  churches  are 
"flourishing — with  people  of  all  ages  and 
skin  colors  involved." 


Ten  Hawaiians  on  the  Bethel  College 
campus  make  up  the  "largest  contingent 
of  Polynesian  football  players  east  of 
Utah,"  says  head  Bethel  football  coach 
George  Papageorgiou.  Papageorgiou  has 
made  two  recruiting  trips  to  Oahu  and 
Maui  in  an  attempt  to  bring  more 
Hawaiian  students  to  the  North  Newton, 
Kan.,  college.  "Most  of  the  players  who 
come  to  the  mainland  stay  on  the  West 
Coast.  [The  Hawaiians]  came  here  because 
they  liked  the  idea  of  a  private  liberal  arts 
education,"  says  the  coach. 

Sophomore  offensive  lineman  James 
Earle  Ikaika  Bird — who  plays  the  ukelele  in 
addition  to  keeping  up  with  his  studies  and 
playing  on  the  85-member  team — has 
helped  Papageorgiou  recruit  other  Hawai- 
ians. "If  you  want  a  chance  to  play  college 
football  and  get  a  good  education,  go  to 
Bethel,"  Bird  says. 

— Bethel  College  release 


Over  23,319  creches  have  been  sold  by 

Mennonite  Central  Committee's  Ten 
Thousand  Villages  stores  over  the  past 
year.  Manger  scenes  first  became  popular 
among  17th-century  European  priests  who 
used  them  as  missionary  tools  to  tell  the 
story  of  Christmas. 

Ten  Thousand  Villages'  North  American 
creche  sales  amounted  to  more  than 
$317,000  this  year.  They  included  nearly  80 
styles  of  creches,  including  sets  made  of 
thorns  from  Nicaragua,  bread  dough  from 
Ecuador,  and  olive  wood  sets  from  the  West 
Bank. 

— Mennonite  Weekly  Review 


Salunga,  Pa.  (EMM)— Eastern 
Mennonite  Missions  (EMM)  has 
launched  a  new  90-day  assignment  to 
assess  the  needs  and  issues  of  urban 
ministry  and  African- American 
church  planting.  Both  areas  need  to  be 
strengthened,  according  to  both  EMM 
Home  Ministries  staff  and  urban 
church  leaders. 

Over  the  next  three  months,  Gra- 
ham Cyster,  a  South  African  who  now 
resides  in  Lititz,  Pa.,  will  visit  five  of 
seven  regions  where  Eastern  Menno- 
nite Missions  (EMM)  Home  Min- 
istries engages  in  church  planting. 
Cyster  began  visiting  pastors  and 
church  leaders  in  New  England,  New 
York,  the  Delaware  Valley,  the  south- 
ern U.S.,  and  eastern  Pennsylvania 
on  Nov.  10  and  will  continue  until 
Feb.  10. 

Information  from  fellowship.  In 

the  "unorthodox  research  project,"  Cys- 
ter does  not  maintain  a  set  of  standard 
questions  for  those  he  meets  with.  In- 


stead, he  aims  to  glean  information  in 
the  course  of  fellowship.  He  is  employ- 
ing an  African  tradition  called  indaba, 
which,  he  says,  is  talking  through  the 
issues  until  something  emerges.  "It's  a 
case  of  wanting  to  hear  people's  hearts 
more  than  their  heads,"  he  says. 

Seeing  God's  grace.  Cyster  brings 
experience  in  church  planting  and 
racial  reconciliation  from  South  Africa 
and  England.  He  and  his  wife,  Dorcas, 
founded  and  operated  Broken  Wall 
Community,  a  ministry  to  encourage 
racial  reconciliation  and  healing  in 
Capetown,  South  Africa.  His  experi- 
ences in  counseling  and  conflict  resolu- 
tion have  taught  him  "the  ability  to  lis- 
ten, ask  the  right  questions,  and  spot 
where  God's  grace  is  present,"  explains 
Cyster. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  study,  Cys- 
ter plans  to  present  a  proposal  for  in- 
creased, effective  ministry  among 
urban  and  African-American  communi- 
ties to  EMM. — Carol  L.  Wert 
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Mennonite  Church  coordinating  council  meets 


Hampton,  Va.  (MCGB)— "You  can't 
continue  to  do  the  same  things  and  ex- 
pect different  results,"  Leslie  W.  Fran- 
cisco III,  pastor  of  Calvary  Community 
Church,  Hampton,  Va.,  told  the  Menno- 
nite Church  (MC)  coordinating  council 
during  its  quarterly  meeting  at  Fran- 
cisco's church  on  Dec.  8. 

Francisco,  president  of  the  African- 
American  Mennonite  Association, 
serves  on  the  MC  coordinating  council 
with  the  heads  of  MC  program  boards, 
associate  groups,  and  MC  general 
board  executives. 

Integration  talk.  The  meeting  was 
peppered  with  discussions  related  to 
MC  integration  with  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church  (GC). 
George  B.  Stoltzfus,  general  secretary  of 
the  MC  general  board,  updated  the 


council  on  plans  to  bring  the  MC  and  GC 
general  boards  and  delegate  bodies  to- 
gether by  the  July  1999  Mennonite  as- 
sembly in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Council  mem- 
bers expressed  concern  about  the  limit- 
ed presence  of  people  of  color  on  the  In- 
tegration Committee  and  related  sub- 
groups. Others  noted  the  unique  oppor- 
tunity integration  gives  the  Mennonite 
Church  to  reshape  its  identity. 

In  other  discussion,  the  council  reaf- 
firmed the  importance  of  conference 
consultations  for  keeping  the  lines  of 
communication  open  between  church- 
wide  agencies  and  conferences.  They 
also  heard  an  update  about  progress  to- 
ward integration  with  the  General 
Conference,  and  they  agreed  to  review 
the  status  of  MC-sponsored  or  autho- 
rized committees. — J.  Ron  Byler 


Transforming  Bible  study: 

South  African  women  put  Scripture  in  their  context 


Newton,  Kan.  (GCMC)— When  a 
group  of  educated,  professional  women 
pronounced  themselves  "biblically  illit- 
erate," something  unique  was  born  in 
South  Africa. 

In  1987,  five  South  African  women 
were  driving  the  500  miles  from  Johan- 
nesburg to  Umtata  after  attending  a 
conference  sponsored  by  the  South 
African  Council  of  Churches.  According 
to  Jean  Isaac,  who  works  in  Umtata 
under  the  Commission  on  Overseas 
Mission  of  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church,  "Even  though  the 
women  went  to  church  all  their  lives, 
they  felt  biblically  illiterate.  They  decid- 
ed to  start  a  Bible  study  group.  They 
wondered  if  the  Bible  had  a  particular 
message  for  women,  so  they  began  look- 
ing at  the  Bible  that  way."  From  the 
Bible  study,  the  Umtata  Women's  The- 
ology group  was  eventually  founded. 

Booklets  a  basis.  One  of  the  women 
was  a  lecturer  in  biblical  studies  at  the 
University  of  Transkei.  She  offered  to 
write  a  basic  Bible  study  that  included 
Scripture  passages  about  women  and 
to  bring  it  to  the  group's  monthly  meet- 
ing. Out  of  this  process  came  the  book- 
let, Women,  the  Bible  and  the  Contem- 
porary Church,  the  first  in  what  is  cur- 
rently an  eight-volume  series  of  Bible 
studies  for  women  in  southern  Africa. 
Three  additional  booklets  scheduled  for 
publication  in  1998. 


In  1989,  Isaac  was  invited  to  a  meet- 
ing at  the  same  time  that  they  were  look- 
ing for  someone  to  coordinate  and  help 
edit  the  Bible  studies.  Nelda  Thelin,  a 
Mennonite  who  served  with  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  in  Umtata,  writes 
the  studies.  Isaac  soon  began  working 
with  the  group  and  editing  the  booklets. 

Teamwork.  The  material  comes  from 
the  group,  which  meets  regularly  to  brain- 
storm topics  and  assign  them  to  teams  of 
two  women.  The  teams  choose  biblical 
texts  and  develop  questions,  and  then  the 
whole  group  studies  the  text  together. 

Although  the  group  consists  largely 
of  educated,  professional  women,  their 
vision  for  the  Bible  studies  is  to  make 
them  as  widely  accessible  as  possible. 
In  order  to  do  so,  members  of  the  group 
are  working  on  translating  the  studies 
into  four  of  South  Africa's  languages. 

Through  the  Bible  study,  "the  women 
say  they  have  come  to  understand  the 
Bible  better,"  Isaac  says.  "It  has  broad- 
ened my  viewpoint  considerably.  The 
Council  of  Churches  has  always  empha- 
sized the  role  of  women,  and  I  am  much 
more  aware  of  what  African  women  are 
facing.  When  I  talk  to  women  [in  the 
U.S.],  I  discover  that  we're  facing  many 
of  the  same  issues — such  as  marriage, 
family  and  parenting  issues,  and  espe- 
cially the  place  of  women  in  the  church. 
We're  just  standing  on  different 
stages." — Melanie  A.  Zuercher 


practicing 
truth 

confident  witness  in 
our  pluralistic  world 


A  conference  to  equip 
disciples  of  Jesus  for  the 
21  st  century,  featuring 
Lesslie  Newbigin,  veteran 
missions  leader  and  scholar. 

Explore  alternatives  to  the 
traditional  approaches  of 
American  evangelicalism 
and  mainline  Protestantism. 


march  26-28 

Harrisonburg,  Virginia 


For  a  brochure,  call 
540-432-4260 
or  e-mail  stutzmal@emu.edu 
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MCC  aid  saved  lives 
but  shortages  remain 

Akron,  Pa.  (MCC)— Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  (MCC)  aid  adminis- 
trator Willie  Reimer  monitored  MCC's 
food  aid  to  North  Korea  and  assessed 
needs  in  that  country  during  a  Nov. 
11  to  18  trip.  The  aid,  distributed  in 
1996  and  1997,  was  valued  at  more 
than  $2.5  million  U.S.  ($3.7  million 
Cdn.). 

Lives  saved.  With  a  group  of  four 
others,  Reimer  traveled  throughout  two 
North  Korean  provinces,  Kangwon  and 
North  Hwanghae.  Numerous  people  ex- 
pressed gratitude  for  the  international 
food  aid  that  has  saved  thousands  of 
lives,  he  says.  In  one  area  Reimer  visit- 
ed, people  said  they  were  receiving  a 
rice  ration  equal  to  about  1,000  calories 
a  day.  North  Korean  officials  told  the 
delegation  that  the  fall  1997  rice  and 
corn  harvest  was  only  50  percent  of 
what  the  country  needs,  and  that  April 
and  May  1998  will  be  "hunger  months" 
as  food  supplies  run  out. 

"In  North  Korea  there  is  little  food. 
However,  everyone  gets  a  little  bit  of 
what's  available,  and  everyone  seems 
to  share  in  the  shortages,"  Reimer  says. 
This  is  due  to  North  Korea's  public  food 
distribution  system  that  had  been  in 
place  before  the  current  crisis,  and  is 
now  used  to  channel  international  food 
aid. 

North  Korea's  government  is  helping 
MCC  and  other  aid  agencies  transport 
relief  food.  "Usually  MCC  pays  on  aver- 
age $130  U.S.  ($180  Cdn.)  for  the  in- 
land transport,  storage,  and  handling 
of  one  ton  of  food.  In  North  Korea  we 
paid  only  $5  U.S.  ($7  Cdn.)  a  ton,  and 
this  went  to  pay  workers  to  bag  the 
grain,"  says  Reimer.  The  North  Korean 
government  paid  other  costs. 

No  work  with  churches.  Interna- 
tional agencies  are  not  permitted  to 
work  directly  through  North  Korean 
churches.  An  estimated  50,000  Protes- 
tants and  3,000  Catholics  live  in  North 
Korea,  which  was  once  a  vibrant  center 
of  Christianity  in  Asia.  However,  MCC 
and  other  Christian  agencies  are  mak- 
ing efforts  to  be  in  contact  with  Chris- 
tians. MCC  is  planning  further  aid, 
timed  to  arrive  in  North  Korea  by  April 
or  May  1998,  when  food  is  expected  to 
be  especially  low.  MCC  will  also  send 
seed,  fertilizer,  and  other  supplies 
North  Koreans  need  to  grow  their  own 
food. — Pearl  Sensenig 


Argentina  is  just  a 
smile  away.  Ephra- 
ta,  Pa.  (MCC) — Sil - 
vana  Ferro  came 
north  last  summer — 
her  first  trip  away 
from  her  home  in 
Cordoba,  Argentina. 
She  is  participating 
in  the  year-long  Men- 
nonite Central  Com- 
mittee (MCC)  Inter- 
national Visitor  Ex- 
change Program  and 
works  as  an  aide  at 
the  Hinkletown  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  School. 
Language  barriers 

quickly  disappeared  as  Ferro  began  her  new  tasks,  which  include  teaching  Span- 
ish in  the  newly  created  Spanish  language  program.  Ferro  wanted  to  come  to  the 
U.S.  to  improve  her  English  and  gain  experience  working  with  children.  She  easi- 
ly empathized  with  a  Laotian  kindergartner  who  was  also  immersed  in  English 
for  the  first  time,  and  they  explored  the  language  together. 

Hinkletown  Mennonite  School  has  been  using  the  talents  of  international 
teacher  trainees  to  educate  their  students  for  more  than  16  years. — Jan  Landes 
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Affordable  excellence  just  got  more  affordable 


Alumni  Grant  Program 
One  Thousand  Sibling  Dollars 


The  Goshen  College  alumni  grant  is  new  and  improved. 

Beginning  this  fall,  having  a  sibling  who  is  a  current  GC  student  or  who  has  attended  GC  for  at 
least  24  credit  hours  joins  having  a  parent  who  attended  as  ways  to  be  eligible  for  the  Goshen 
College  Alumni  Grant.  Notify  your  admissions  counselor  of  your  relative  who  attended  GC,  and 
you'll  be  eligible  for  a  $1 ,000  grant  for  your  first  year  of  study  at  GC. 

For  more  information: 

Admissions  Office 
Goshen  College,  Goshen,  IN  46526 
Phone:  (800)  348-7422  or  (219)  535-7535 
E-mail:  admissions@goshen.edu 
World-Wide  Web:  hltp://www.goshen.edu 
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•  John  Howard  Yoder  dies. 

Mennonite  theologian,  author, 
and  professor  John  Howard 
Yoder  died  on  Dec.  30  from  an 
apparent  heart  attack.  Yoder 
was  author  of  the  popular  The 
Politics  of  Jesus,  among  other 
works.  He  was  president  of 
Goshen  (Ind.)  Biblical  Semi- 
nary from  1970-1973  and 
served  on  the  faculty  of  Asso- 
ciated Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary  for  20  years.  Yoder 
was  70  years  old. 

•  World  Fellowship  Sunday 
planned.  Mennonite  World 
Conference  (MWC)  has  select- 
ed Jan.  25  as  World  Fel- 
lowship Sunday  to  commemo- 
rate the  first  Anabaptist  bap- 
tism, which  took  place  on  that 
day  in  1525  in  Zurich,  Swit- 
zerland. 

World  Fellowship  Sunday 
helps  Mennonites  and  Breth- 
ren in  Christ  think  about 
what  it  means  to  be  contem- 
porary Anabaptists,  says 
Larry  Miller,  MWC  executive 
secretary.  World  Fellowship 
Sunday  also  provides  an  op- 
portunity to  recognize  the 
growth  of  the  Anabaptist- 
Mennonite  faith  around  the 
world. 

"The  church  in  the  South  is 
becoming  our  center  of  gravi- 
ty," says  Miller.  "In  1900,  less 
than  1  percent  of  our  mem- 
bers lived  in  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Central  and  South  America. 
Today  55  percent  of  our  mem- 
bership call  those  continents 
home." 

•  Cut-off  date  set.  Announce- 
ments of  births,  marriages, 
new  members,  and  deaths 
will  be  accepted  for  publica- 
tion in  Gospel  Herald  only 
until  Jan.  12.  A  decision  is 
pending  on  which,  if  any,  of 
these  will  be  carried  in 
Gospel  Herald's  successor, 
The  Mennonite. 

•  New  appointments: 

Barb  Beachy  Yoder,  assistant 

dean  of  admissions,  Goshen 

(Ind.)  College. 
Jim  Caskey,  regional  director  of 

development,  Goshen  (Ind.) 

College. 

Janice  M.  Cunningham,  assis- 
tant director  of  degree  com- 
pletion programs,  Goshen 
(Ind.)  College. 

Susan  L.  Edwards,  director  of 
alumni  and  parent  relations, 
Goshen  (Ind.)  College. 

Rachel  Lapp,  assistant  director 
of  public  relations,  Goshen 
(Ind.)  College. 

Sue  Plank,  admissions  coordina- 
tor for  degree  completion  pro- 
grams, Goshen  (Ind.)  College. 


Julie  Zimmerman,  assistant  di- 
rector of  public  relations, 
Goshen  (Ind.)  College. 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

Randy  Coblentz  was  licensed 
as  a  young  adult  and  congre- 
gational outreach  minister 
at  Huntington  Mennonite 
Church,  Newport  News,  Va., 
on  Jan.  4. 

•  Coming  events: 

Building  Bridges  Across  a 
Chasm  of  Silence,  Mar.  20-22, 
Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.  The 
retreat  for  families  with  gay 
and  lesbian  members  aims  to 
be  a  time  to  share  common 
concerns  regarding  homo- 
sexuality. Contact:  Gwen 
Peachey,  717  354-7001. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Missions 
Voluntary  Service  exhibit. 
Mar.  22,  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Men- 
nonite High  School.  A  2,400- 
square-foot  interactive  exhibit 
will  commemorate  the  past  50 
years  of  traditional  EMM  Vol- 
untary Service.  Time  lines, 
period  actors,  slides,  video 
clips,  and  photos  will  all  be 
part  of  the  exhibit.  Contact: 
Timm  Wenger,  717  898-2251 
or  800  876-2251. 

Midwest  Giving  Project  gather- 
ing, Mar.  27-28,  Wichita,  Kan. 
Weekend  gathering  is  de- 
signed to  help  individuals  and 
congregations  experience 
God's  generosity.  Contact:  219 
296-6236. 

50th  anniversary  celebration. 
Mar.  28-29,  Sandy  Hill  Men- 
nonite Church,  Coatesville, 
Pa.  Groundbreaking  for  a  new 
sanctuary  will  also  be  cele- 
brated. Contact:  610  857- 
3959. 

Central  States  Giving  Project 
gathering,  Apr.  3-4,  South 
Bend,  Ind.  Contact:  219  296- 
6236. 

East  Giving  Project  gathering, 
Apr.  17-18,  Perkasie,  Pa.  Con- 
tact: 219  296-6236. 

Manitoba  Giving  Project  gather- 
ing, Apr.  24-25,  Winnipeg, 
Man.  Contact:  219  296-6236. 

West  Giving  Project  gathering. 
May  1-2,  Fresno,  Calif.  Con- 
tact: 219  296-6236. 

Northwest  Giving  Project  gath- 
ering, May  15-16,  Abbotsford, 
B.C.  Contact:  219  296-6236. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Missions 
Festival  of  Culture,  July  11, 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
High  School.  The  festival  in- 
cludes exhibits,  food,  artifacts, 
music,  drama,  and  story- 
telling from  around  the  world. 
Contact:  717  898-2251. 

Gathering  of  Jacob  Hochstetler 
descendants,  July  18,  Grants- 
ville,  Md.  The  third  gathering 


of  the  descendants  of  the  1738 
Amish-Mennonite  immigrant 
includes  seminars,  meals,  and 
drama.  Contact:  219  533- 
7819. 

100th  anniversary  celebration, 
Aug.  15-16,  Lindale  Menno- 
nite Church,  Linville,  Va.  Spe- 
cial events  and  exhibits  are 
planned.  Contact:  Rebecca 
Plank  Leichty,  540  433-0827. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Beth-El,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.:  Marija  Dubrick, 
Josephine  Jones,  Clay  Allison, 
Sharon  Miller,  Kathrine  Rem- 
pel,  Ed  Rempel,  Carol  Har- 
nish,  Bob  Harnish,  Rod  Pauls, 
Fern  Groff,  and  Bob  Groff. 

Blough,  Hollsopple,  Pa.: 
Mary  Sala  and  Rheda  Sala. 

Erisman,  Manheim,  Pa.: 
Jared  Alan  Nissley. 

Pueblo,  Colo.:  Marvin  and 
Sandy  Brubaker. 

Ridgeway,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.:  Jimmy  Foltz,  Mandy 
Inch,  Everett  Kauffman, 
Denise  and  Tom  Oberholtzer, 
Andrew  Shelley,  and  Bonnie 
and  Mike  Shelley. 

Rocky  Ford,  Colo.:  Rick  and 
Joan  Grooms. 

Trinity,  Glendale,  Ariz.:  Amy 
and  Ken  Bontrager,  Angie 
and  Rich  Ganger,  Karen  and 
Stephen  Intagliata,  Dorothy 
Luker,  David  and  Mona 
Mann,  and  Kathy  and  Lee 
Swartzentruber. 

Whitestone,  Hesston,  Kan.: 
Gary  Franz,  Mary  Franz, 
Amy  Schmidt,  Matt  Schmidt, 
Lou  Isla  Unruh,  Raymond 
Unruh,  Lois  Fenton,  Walter 
Fenton,  Judy  Reimer,  Roger 
Reimer,  Gwendolyn  Roth,  and 
Jeff  Roth. 

Williamsburg,  Va.:  Jacob  Mu- 
sick  and  Todd  Musick. 

Witmer  Heights,  Lancaster, 
Pa.:  Barbara  Boyer,  Anita 
Martin,  and  Pearl  Joy 
Gehman. 

Yoder,  Haven,  Kan.:  Allen 
Beachy,  Lindsey  Miller, 
Nicholas  Oswald,  Nathan  Os- 
wald, and  Brian  Stutzman. 


BIRTHS 


Angeloni,  Connie  and  Ben,  Wa- 
terloo, Ont.,  Rachel  Jessica 
(third  child),  Oct.  14. 

Beachy,  Linda  Meader  and 
Dean,  Walnut  Creek,  Ohio, 
David  Albert  (third  child), 
Dec.  3. 

Diller,  Kay  and  Jerold,  Cape 
Coral,  Fla.,  Thomas  Lynn 
(second  child),  Nov.  20. 


Eby,  Rachel  Nussbaum  and 
Rick,  Union,  Mich.,  Nathan- 
ael  LaMarr  (first  child),  Oct. 
15. 

Gerber,  Tracy  Quinn  and 
Bryan,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  Lind- 
say Madison  (first  child),  Oct. 
18. 

Hunsberger,  Connie  Anders 
and  Galen,  Schwenksville, 
Pa.,  Lanae  Catherine  (fourth 
child),  Dec.  5. 

Keegel,  Lisa  Geiser  and 
Daryl,  Apple  Creek,  Ohio, 
Michael  David  (fourth  child), 
Nov.  16. 

Martin,  Sue  Gingerich  and 
Brent,  New  Hamburg,  Ont., 
Daniel  Isaiah  (first  child), 
Oct.  22. 

Norton,  Sharon  Brugger  and 
Steve,  Psullendorf,  Germany, 
Katja  Suzzane  (first  child), 
Sept.  1. 

Wenger,  Glenda  Metzler  and 
Kevin,  Manheim,  Pa.,  Aubrey 
Danielle  (first  child),  Dec.  3. 

Wenger,  Andrea  Schrock  and 
Delbert,  Whitesburg,  Ky.,  Leah 
June  (second  child),  Dec.  1. 

Wolfe,  Deneen  and  Jason, 
Lititz,  Pa.,  Christian  William 
(third  child),  Nov.  20. 


MARRIAGES 


Bates-Boschmann:  Scott 
Bates,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and 
Tonya  Boschmann,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.  (First),  Oct.  11,  by  Stan 
Shantz. 

Bauer-Kuepfer:  Ivan  Bauer, 
Windsor,  Ont.,  and  Tracey 
Kuepfer,  Hanover,  Ont. 
(Hanover),  Oct.  25,  by  Fred 
Lichti. 

Bauman-Douthett:  Keith  Bau- 
man,  Toledo.  Ohio  (Toledo), 
and  Judy  Douthett,  Toledo, 
Ohio  (Toledo),  Sept.  6,  by  Phil 
Ebersole. 

Blosser-Hall:  Robert  L.  Bloss- 
er,  Scottdale,  Pa.  (Midway), 
and  Lara  J.  Hall,  Elkhart, 
Ind.  (Zion),  Dec.  5,  by  James 
E.  Horsch. 

Bowman-Medina:  Deena  Bow- 
man, Pueblo,  Colo.  (Pueblo), 
and  Phillip  Medina.  Pueblo, 
Colo.  (Pueblo),  Nov.  22,  by 
David  Foncannon. 

Buckwalter-Matsuishi:  John 
Buckwalter,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 
(Trinity),  and  Pam  Matsuishi, 
Scottsdale,  Ariz.  (Trinity), 
Nov.  29,  by  Stan  Shantz. 

Fox-Martin:  Mike  Fox  and 
Pam  Martin,  Bowmansville. 
Pa.  (Akron),  Nov.  8. 

Sheldon-Treleaven:  Kevin 
Sheldon.  Williamsburg,  Va., 
and  Jaime  Treleaven, 
Williamsburg,  Va.  (Williams- 
burg), Nov.  22,  by  Kenneth 
Stevanus. 
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DEATHS 


Bast,  Glenn  Allan,  63,  Shake- 
speare, Ont.  Born:  Aug.  18, 
1934,  South  Easthope  Twp., 
Ont.,  to  Ezra  and  Lena  Stere 
Bast.  Died:  Nov.  12,  1997, 
Stratford,  Ont.,  of  cancer.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Patricia  Ruby 
Bast;  sisters:  Laurene  Zehr, 
Audrey  Steinman,  Mary  Ellen 
Ruby,  Phyllis  Lichti,  Sharon 
Gingerich.  Funeral  and  buri- 
al: Nov.  14,  East  Zorra  Men- 
nonite  Church,  by  Delmer 
Epp. 

Bast,  Mattie  Leis,  95,  Cam- 
bridge, Ont.  Born:  Apr.  1, 
1902,  Wellesley,  Ont.,  to 
Jacob  and  Elizabeth  Kennell 
Leis.  Died:  Nov.  18,  1997, 
Cambridge,  Ont.  Survivors — 
children:  Harold,  Irmgarde 
Miller,  Howard;  10  grandchil- 
dren, 22  great-grandchildren, 
one  great-great-grandchild. 
Predeceased  by:  Simon  Bast 
(husband)  and  Walter  (son). 
Funeral  and  burial:  Nov.  22, 
First  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Rudy  Baergen. 

Borntrager,  Elmer,  86,  Wood- 
burn,  Ore.  Born:  Aug.  6,  1911, 
Bloomfield.  Mont.,  to  Glen 
and  Cora  May  Chupp  Born- 
trager. Died:  Nov.  24,  1997, 
Woodburn,  Ore.  Survivors — 
wife:  Effie  Miller  Borntrager; 
children:  Nolan,  Wes,  Janice 
Iverson,  Lois  Swartzendru- 
ber,  Colleen  Garland,  Diane 
King;  brothers  and  sisters: 
Floyd,  Mahlon,  Lena  Boese, 
Esther  Kauffman;  15  grand- 
children, 9  great-grandchil- 
dren. Funeral  and  burial: 
Nov.  28,  Red  Top  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Fred  Kanagy  and 
Ottis  Yoder. 

Engler,  Geraldine  L.,  74, 
Maumee,  Ohio.  Born:  Feb.  1, 
1923,  Maumee,  Ohio,  to  Roy 
and  Georgette  Cassaubon 
Engler.  Died:  Sept.  21,  1997, 
Maumee,  Ohio.  Congrega- 
tional membership:  Toledo 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral: 
Sept.  23,  Sunshine  Children's 
Home,  by  Phil  Ebersole. 
Burial:  Swan  Creek  Ceme- 
tery. 

Harshbarger,  Helen  V.  Set- 
tle, 87,  Granville,  Pa.  Born: 
June  13,  1910,  Bratton  Twp., 
Pa.,  to  George  and  Elizabeth 
Moist  Settle.  Died:  Dec.  2, 
1997,  Granville,  Pa.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Audrey 
Stinnett,  Nancy  Yoder,  Deb- 
bie Miller,  Linda  Bailey, 
Carol  Gonzalez,  Rosalie 
Freed,  Russell,  Marlin, 
Delmer,  Larry,  Dennis, 
Thomas;  brother  and  sister: 
Bruce.  Mabel  Rhodes;  32 
grandchildren,  33  great- 


grandchildren, 2  great-great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  John  I.  Harshbarger  (hus- 
band), and  Glen  and  John 
(sons).  Funeral:  Dec.  5,  Mat- 
tawana  Mennonite  Church, 
by  M.  Leon  Yoder.  Burial: 
Pleasant  View  Cemetery. 

Hartman,  Harold  F.,  75, 
Louisville,  Ohio.  Born:  Dec. 
21,  1921,  Staunton,  Va.,  to 
Lewis  and  Grace  Good  Hart- 
man.  Died:  Dec.  6,  1997,  Can- 
ton, Ohio.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: Franklin,  Nancy 
Schneider,  Grace  Martin, 
Emily  Hartman-McNeil; 
brother  and  sisters:  Paul, 
Ruth  Weaver,  Anna  Mae 
Hostetler,  Rosalie  Eshleman; 
7  grandchildren,  one  great- 
grandchild. Predeceased  by: 
Laura  Miller  Hartman  (wife). 
Funeral  and  burial:  Dec.  9, 
Beech  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Ron  Blough. 

Hofstetter,  Ida  P.  Sommer 
Lehman,  99,  Kidron,  Ohio. 
Born:  Jan.  19,  1898,  Kidron, 
Ohio,  to  Isaac  and  Elizabeth 
Sommer.  Died:  Dec.  6,  1997, 
Orrville,  Ohio.  Survivors — 
children:  Marvin,  Florence 
Schumacher,  Vilas,  John; 
stepchildren:  Ellen  Lehman, 
Richard  Hofstetter;  10  grand- 
children, 10  great-grandchil- 
dren, 15  stepgrandchildren, 
36  stepgreat-grandchildren, 
10  stepgreat-great-grandchil- 
dren.  Predeceased  by:  Reuben 
Hofstetter  (second  husband). 
Simon  Lehman  (first  hus- 
band), Marion  (son),  Ben- 
jamin Hofstetter  (stepson) 
and  an  infant  daughter.  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  Dec.  8, 
Kidron  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Terry  Shue,  Herman  Myers, 
and  Bill  Detweiler. 

Miller,  Esther  Lehman,  79, 
Akron,  Pa.  Born:  Nov.  12, 
1918,  North  Lima,  Ohio,  to 
Edwin  C.  and  Mary  Basinger 
Lehman.  Died:  Nov.  22,  1997, 
Akron,  Pa.,  of  pancreatic  can- 
cer. Survivors — children:  Ed, 
Jan,  Jill  Miller  Frey,  Connie; 
brother  and  sisters:  John  C. 
Lehman,  Hazel  Schmucker, 
Wilma  Blosser,  Flossie  Yoder; 
10  grandchildren,  one  great- 
grandchild. Predeceased  by: 
Albert  W.  Miller  (husband). 
Funeral  and  burial:  Nov.  25, 
Akron  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Urbane  Peachey. 

Morris,  Paul,  69,  New  Ham- 
burg, Ont.  Born:  July  16, 
1928,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  to 
John  and  Daisy  Corkum  Mor- 
ris. Died:  Nov.  26,  1997,  New 
Hamburg,  Ont..  of  a  heart  at- 
tack. Survivors — wife:  Eva 
Sears  Morris;  children:  Karen, 
Donna  Heasman,  Ronald, 
Mark,    Carol  Patterson, 


Catharine  Evenden;  brothers 
and  sisters:  Jack,  Harold, 
Murray,  Ralph,  Mary,  Muriel; 
6  grandchildren.  Funeral  and 
burial:  Nov.  29,  First  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Dan  Epp- 
Tiessen. 

Moss,  Beulah  Snyder,  95, 
Cambridge,  Ont.  Born:  Nov. 
7,  1901,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  to 
Jacob  and  Angeline  Groff 
Snyder.  Died:  Feb.  11,  1997, 
Cambridge,  Ont.,  of  heart 
failure.  Survivors — daughter: 
Ruth  Moss  Dettweiler;  sis- 
ters: Cora  and  Eileen.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Clayton  Moss 
(husband)  and  Myrtle 
(daughter).  Funeral:  Feb.  14, 
Stirling  Avenue  Mennonite 
Church,  by  David  T.  Martin. 
Burial:  First  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Plummer,  Maurice  Philip, 
88,  Cambridge,  Ont.  Born: 
Apr.  10,  1909,  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  to  Philip  and  Alice  R. 
Smith  Plummer.  Died:  Dec.  2, 
1997,  Cambridge,  Ont.,  of  a 
heart  attack.  Survivors — son: 
James  Riley;  brother:  Oliver; 
11  grandchildren,  5  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Mary  Luella  Weber  Plum- 
mer (wife)  Phyllis  Teichroeb 
(daughter)  and  Paul  (son).  Fu- 
neral: Dec.  8,  Stirling  Avenue 
Mennonite  Church,  by  David 
T.  Martin.  Burial:  Woodland 
Cemetery. 

Schumm,  Edna  Catherine 


grandchildren.  Predeceased 
by:  Henry  Schumm  (husband) 
and  Ray  (son).  Funeral  and 
burial:  Nov.  5,  East  Zorra 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Delmer 
and  Elsie  Epp  and  Gerald 
Schwartzentruber. 

Shantz,  Ruby  Catharine 
Cressman,  87,  Cambridge, 
Ont.  Born:  July  29,  1910, 
Breslau,  Ont.,  to  Noah  and 
Catharine  Brubacher  Cress- 
man.  Died:  Nov.  21,  1997, 
Cambridge,  Ont.  Survi- 
vors— sons:  John,  Robert; 
brothers:  Eben,  Cecil;  6 
grandchildren,  3  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Oliver  Shantz  (husband). 
Funeral  and  burial:  Nov.  26, 
First  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Rudy  Baergen. 

Stutzman,  Melvin,  81,  Mil- 
ford,  Neb.  Born:  Jan.  21, 
1916,  Milford,  Neb.,  to  David 
J.  and  Phoebe  Stauffer  Stutz- 
man. Died:  Dec.  3,  1997,  Mil- 
ford,  Neb.  Survivors — wife: 
Hazel  Rediger  Stutzman; 
children:  Pauline  Eigsti, 
Bruce,  Brenda  Meyer;  sisters: 
Violet  Roth,  Mary  Burkey, 
Edna  Oswald;  6  grandchil- 
dren. Funeral:  Dec.  8,  Bell- 
wood  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Marlin  Kym.  Burial:  Blue 
Mound  Cemetery. 

Zehr,  Merrill  J.,  76,  Lockport, 
N.Y.  Born:  Oct.  14,  1921, 
Lowville,  N.Y.,  to  John  and 
Susan  Gascho  Zehr.  Died: 


Schlegel,  92,  New  Hamburg, 
Ont.  Born:  June  15,  1905, 
South  Easthope  Twp.,  Ont.,  to 
Christian  and  Annie  Yantzi 
Schlegel.  Died:  Nov.  2,  1997, 
New  Hamburg,  Ont.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Ruby  Wag- 
ler,  Dale,  Glen,  Clare  S.,  Joyce 
Zehr,  Feme  Bender,  James  S., 
Laird  S.,  Sandra  Schwartzen- 
truber, Ruth  Kropf;  brother 
and  sisters:  Omer  Schlegel, 
Erma  Lichti,  Ada  Bender;  39 
grandchildren,   34  great- 


Nov.  11,  1997,  Lockport,  N.Y. 
Survivors — wife:  Eleanor  Lyn- 
daker  Zehr:  children:  Lauren 
Albrecht,  Sharmon,  Wayne  L., 
Ernest  L.,  Darcy  O'Brien; 
brother  and  sisters:  Carl,  Vio- 
let Jantzi,  Elsie  Lyndaker, 
Dorothy  Rohrer,  Fern 
Coblentz;  3  grandchildren. 
Funeral:  Nov.  14,  Clarence 
Center-Akron  Mennonite 
Church,  by  W.  Roy  Walls  Jr. 
Burial:  Alden  Union  Ceme- 
tery. 
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Dutch  report  shows  widening  gap 
in  citizens'  opinions  of  church 

Most  Dutch  people  want  churches  to 
play  a  significant  role  in  society  even 
though  they  find  the  churches  less  and 
less  important  in  their  personal  lives, 
according  to  a  report  published  in  De- 
cember in  the  Netherlands.  The  report, 
published  by  a  Roman  Catholic  broad- 
casting organization,  also  showed  that 
while  the  number  of  Dutch  people  who 
describe  themselves  as  religious  has  re- 
mained stable,  the  number  who  actual- 
ly attend  church  continues  to  fall. 

The  report  said  that  rather  than 
being  seen  as  vital  to  the  faith  of  their 
members,  churches  were  regarded  as 
public  institutions  which  play  construc- 
tive roles  in  society.  About  65  percent  of 
all  Dutch  people  believe  that  churches 
are  a  reliable  source  of  information 
about  social  and  political  questions — 
more  reliable  than  the  media,  trade 
unions,  government,  or  politicians.  A 
large  number  of  Dutch  people  believe 
that  it  is  the  task  of  the  church  to  speak 
out  on  social  and  political  questions,  and 
80  percent  believe  that  the  churches 
have  to  speak  out  on  the  issue  of  pover- 
ty.— Ecumenical  News  International 

Church  service  continues  to  aid 
famine-stricken  North  Korea 

As  famine  continues  in  North  Korea, 
Church  World  Services  (CWS)  recently 
contributed  $200,000  (U.S.)  worth  of 
blankets  for  the  winter  months.  The 
initiative  is  a  collaboration  with  the 
United  Nations  International  Chil- 
dren's Emergency  Fund.  CWS  director 
Rodney  Page  says,  "In  a  society  where 
everything  is  in  short  supply,  these 
blankets  will  save  lives  by  providing 
much-needed  warmth." 

At  the  same  time  that  the  blankets 
were  donated,  a  delegation  from  Inter- 
faith  Hunger  Appeal  visited  North 
Korea  to  bring  aid.  The  group  consists 
of  Church  World  Service,  the  American 
Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee, 
Lutheran  World  Relief,  and  Catholic 
Relief  Services. 

In  the  past  two  years,  CWS  has  pro- 
vided more  than  $2.2  million  worth  of 
rice,  corn,  barley,  beef,  antibiotics, 
blankets,  and  clothing  to  North  Kore- 
ans.— Church  World  Services 

Inmates  to  give  back  to  society 

Inmates  at  the  Buena  Vista  (Colo.) 
Correctional  Facility  have  begun  a 
partnership  with  quadriplegic  Joni 


Eareckson  Tada  to  restore  donated 
wheelchairs.  The  "Wheels  for  the 
World"  repair  shop  at  the  medium  se- 
curity prison  opened  in  mid-November. 

Tada  presented  the  vision  for 
"Wheels  for  the  World"  to  a  church  in 
Colorado  Springs  three  years  ago.  The 
director  of  Academic  Education  for  the 
Colorado  Department  of  Corrections 
was  at  the  meeting.  He  realized  that 
the  project  could  be  an  opportunity  for 
prisoners  to  give  something  back  to  so- 
ciety. 

Since  the  meeting,  a  refurbishing 
center  has  been  created  with  a  current 
capacity  to  restore  600  wheelchairs  an- 
nually with  the  work  of  six  employees. 
When  the  center  is  fully  staffed  with  12 
inmates,  it  is  estimated  that  they  will 
be  able  to  restore  about  2,000  wheel- 
chairs a  year.  According  to  the  World 
Health  Organization,  over  18  million 
wheelchairs  are  needed  worldwide. 

—^JAF  Ministries 

Young  people  speak  up  for  their 
peers  to  African  church  leaders 

Theresa  Silla,  16,  was  one  of  six 
African  adolescents  leading  a  presen- 
tation called  "Let  the  Children  Speak," 
during  the  7th  general  assembly  of  the 
All  Africa  Conference  of  Churches  held 
in  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia  on  Oct.  4-10. 

Silla  told  the  assembly  that  one- 
third  of  the  13  million  children  who  die 
every  year  from  malnutrition  and  pre- 
ventable diseases  are  African.  She  also 
told  the  assembly  that  of  the  10  million 
school-age  children  who  do  not  attend 
school,  "two  thirds  of  them  are  girls." 

Angolan  Ilda  Kuleba  told  the  assem- 
bly that  in  the  past  decade,  two  million 
children  were  killed  in  armed  conflicts 
around  the  world  and  some  five  million 
were  seriously  wounded  or  handi- 
capped. According  to  Kuleba,  a  1995 
study  found  that  60  percent  of  Angolan 
children  have  seen  a  murder  take 
place. 

Silla  noted  that  the  statistics  shared 
with  the  assembly  showed  that  the 
United  Nations  Convention  on  the 
Rights  of  the  Child,  signed  in  1997  by 
governments  worldwide,  was  not  re- 
spected. The  convention  guarantees 
children's  rights  to  survival  and  health 
care,  to  protection  from  exploitation 
and  abuse,  and  to  education  and 
development.  Silla  reminded  the  group 
that  the  convention  applied  to  churches 
and  parents — not  just  governments. 

— Ecumenical  News  International 


Men  protest  South  Africa's 
abuse  of  women  and  children 

Led  by  church  officials  and  public  fig- 
ures, more  than  1,000  men  took  part  in  a 
march  in  Pretoria,  South  Africa,  to  high- 
light the  abuse  of  women  and  children. 
The  late  November  march  aimed  to  chal- 
lenge  the  "false  notion  of  masculinity," 
according  to  march  organizer  Jacqui 
Boulle. 

According  to  the  South  African  Non- 
Governmental  Organizations  Coalition, 
a  woman  or  girl  in  South  Africa  is  raped 
every  25  seconds.  Nearly  24,000  rapes 
were  reported  during  a  six-month  peri- 
od in  1996,  with  an  average  of  35  rapes 
going  unreported  for  each  that  is.  One 
in  six  women  experiences  domestic  vio- 
lence, more  than  100  women  are  sexual- 
ly assaulted  every  day,  and  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1997,  9,376  cases  of  child 
abuse  were  reported. 

Kumi  Naidoo,  director  of  the  coalition, 
says,  "We  want  to  get  the  message  across 
that  religious  leaders  have  a  key  role  to 
play  to  provide  moral  leadership  around 
the  issue.  The  slogan  of  the  march,  'Real 
men  do  not  abuse  women  and  children,' 
was  conceptualized  to  challenge  the  false 
notion  of  masculinity — aggressiveness, 
abusive  behavior,  and  authoritarian- 
ism— prevalent  in  society." 

— Ecumenical  News  International 

Bethlehem's  new  academy  to  pro- 
mote interreligious  relationships 

A  new  academy  for  interreligious  and 
intercultural  studies  has  opened  in 
Bethlehem  and  is  expected  to  promote 
relationships  between  Christians  and 
Muslims.  Known  as  Dar  Al-Kalima 
(House  of  the  Word),  the  academy  aims 
to  serve  Christians  and  churches  in  pri- 
marily Muslim  countries  in  Asia  and 
Africa  by  researching  the  theology  and 
church  practices  of  these  Christian  com- 
munities. The  academy  also  provides  in- 
formation about  the  Palestinian  people. 

The  academy  opened  in  temporary 
premises  in  1997,  but  will  have  special- 
ly designed  new  quarters  by  Christmas 

1999.  The  new  buildings  are  part  of  a 
renewal  of  Bethlehem  for  the  year 

2000.  President  of  the  Palestine'  Na- 
tional Authority  Yasser  Arafat  says  the 
new  academy  is  especially  welcome  in 
Bethlehem.  He  has  taken  a  personal  in- 
terest in  the  development  of  the  acade- 
my which,  he  says,  would  provide  "cul- 
tural interchange  and  links  among  peo- 
ples and  civilizations." 

— Ecumenical  News  International 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


Caveat  lector  (Let  the  reader  beware) 


This  is  a  confession — and  a  warning.  Since, 
Lord  willing,  I  will  be  working  on  the  maga- 
zine— -to  be  called  The  Mennonite — most 
readers  of  Gospel  Herald  will  be  reading  come 
February  1998,  it's  only  fair  to  apprise  you  of 
some  of  my  biases. 

I've  chosen  four  of  them,  though  I  have  others 
(just  ask  my  wife,  my  friends,  and  my  family). 
But  as  I  looked  back  over  my  five-plus  years  as 
editor  of  (the  current)  The  Mennonite,  these 
four  biases  stood  out  to  me: 

Jesus.  One  thing  that  drew  me  some  20  years 
ago  to  what  I  called  Anabaptist  theology  was  its 
focus  on  Jesus.  I  became  a  Christian  in  high 
school,  and  in  college  I  became  involved  in  evan- 
gelical churches  and  groups.  In  my  study  of  Scrip- 
ture, I  gave  more  of  my  attention  to  Paul's  writing 
than  to  the  Gospels,  largely  because  of  my  milieu. 
I  grew  troubled,  however,  by  the  failure  of  the 
church  to  follow  the  teaching  and  example  of  its 
Lord.  Books  like  John  Howard  Yoder's  Politics  of 
Jesus  helped  me  see  that  following  Jesus — as 
communities  and  as  individuals — is  at  the  core  of 
who  we  are  as  Christians. 

While  I  do  not  denigrate  other  parts  of  the 
New  Testament,  I  find  myself  drawn  more  often 
to  the  Gospels  as  I  think  about  how  we  as 
Mennonites  should  approach  certain  issues. 

Prayer.  If  Jesus  is  at  the  core  of  our  life  as 
Christians,  then  prayer  is  at  the  heart  of  how 
we  live  close  to  that  core.  I  do  not  limit  prayer 
to  intercession  or  to  spoken  prayers  or  to 
thinking  about  God.  Prayer  is  an  expression  of 
our  dependence  on  and  y^eldedness  to  God. 
Such  expression  may  take  the  form  of  words, 
music,  movement,  silence,  groaning,  weeping, 
laughing,  or  breathing.  It  may  be  expressed 
privately  or  corporately. 

I  do  not  see  prayer  as  an  escape  from  the  world 
but  an  embrace  of  the  world  in  which  we  live.  It 
is  both  deed  and  desire,  joy  and  lament,  awesome 
and  ordinary.  Prayer  enables  us  to  see  the  reality 
of  God's  presence  in  the  world  and  awakens  us  to 
a  deeper  love  of  all  that  God  has  created. 

Justice.  One  of  my  first  encounters  with 
Mennonites  occurred  when  a  tornado  hit  my 


hometown  of  Emporia,  Kan.,  in  1974.  I  went 
out  the  next  day  to  help  clean  up,  and  I  found  a 
group  of  people  hard  at  work.  Their  work 
seemed  cheerfully  ordinary,  something  they 
had  done  before.  A  few  years  later  I  would  join 
a  Mennonite  congregation  and  learn  more 
about  these  people. 

Part  of  what  I  learned  was  that  a  large  part 
of  who  Mennonites  are  comes  from  the  desire 
for  and  the  practice  of  justice.  I  connect  this 
with  the  emphasis  on  the  life  and  teachings  of 
Jesus,  who  is  our  great  example  of  a  just  life. 
The  greatest  commandment  is  to  "love  the  Lord 
your  God  with  all  your  heart,"  soul,  mind,  and 
strength,  and  the  second  is  to  "love  your  neigh- 
bor as  yourself  (Mark  12:30-31).  This  is  at  the 
heart  of  our  call  to  pursue  justice  for  all  of 
God's  creation. 

Jesus  also  says,  "Blessed  are  those  who 
hunger  and  thirst  for  righteousness  [justice], 
for  they  will  be  filled"  (Matt.  5:6).  Ministries 
like  Christian  Peacemaker  Teams,  conciliation 
services,  and  prison  visitation  manifest  this  call 
to  justice.  I  affirm  such  work. 

Art.  In  a  recent  editorial  I  wrote  that  "art  can 
help  deepen  our  experience  of  God."  Yet  I  hesi- 
tate to  even  mention  art  as  utilitarian,  because 
it  is  often  denigrated  by  being  forced  to  serve 
some  purpose.  Art  is  an  expression  of  who  we 
are.  Humans  were  created  in  God's  image  (Gen. 
1:27),  and  since  God  is  creative,  humans  are  to 
be  creative. 

Art  can  be  elusive.  It  may  display  beauty  or 
confront  us  with  the  ugliness  and  brutality  of 
injustice.  It  is  not  always  nice,  yet  it  must  re- 
flect who  we  are  to  be  as  humans  made  in  God's 
image.  Otherwise,  if  it  is  art,  then  it  is  bad  art. 

These  biases  may  seem  lofty,  so  I  must  also 
confess  that  I  am — surprise! —  fallible.  Still,  by 
naming  these,  I  express  my  desire  to  follow 
Jesus,  pray,  seek  justice,  and  help  promote 
beauty  in  our  world.  Pray  for  me. 

— Gordon  Houser 

Gordon  Houser  will  serve  as  associate  editor  for 
features  for  the  integrated  magazine,  The  Men- 
nonite, which  begins  publication  in  February 
1998. 
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Author  David  Morrow  (left)  and  Doroteo  Rivera  were 
once  "enemies"  in  El  Salvador;  now  they're  both  Men- 
nonite  ministers  at  sister  churches  in  Washington. 
Through  a  number  of  unsettling  encounters,  Morrow's 
anger  toward  Rivera  turned  into  love  for  a  brother. 
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When  God  keeps 
sending  the  enemy 
to  your  house 

Theologically  I  was  a  pacifist,  but  psy- 
chologically I  had  become  a  participant  in 
the  war  by  dehumanizing  our  'enemy. ' 
Then  God  sent  that  'enemy*  to  our  house. 


Many  years  ago,  while  pastoring  a  Pres- 
byterian church  in  Arkansas,  I  led  a 
Bible  study  on  Matthew's  injunction  to 
love  our  enemies.  I  began  by  asking,  "Who  are 
your  enemies?"  No  response.  I  pressed  them  fur- 
ther. Were  they  being  honest  about  their  feelings? 

I  asked  myself  the  same  question.  Who  are 
my  enemies?  I  couldn't  think  of  anyone  either. 
I  was  a  nice  guy.  Everyone  liked  me.  I  didn't 
have  any  enemies. 

Then  I  went  to  El  Salvador,  a  country  at  war 
where  enemies  seemed  to  abound.  Most  of  the 
war's  victims  were  civilians  whom  the  army 
had  labeled  "enemies."  Before  beginning  our 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  (MCC)  assign- 
ment in  El  Salvador,  my  wife,  Irene,  and  I  read 
about  the  army's  treatment  of  "enemies."  We 
knew  their  record  of  torture,  assassination,  and 
massacre.  We  decided  who  our  enemy  would 
be.  Our  enemy  would  be  the  army. 

While  we  never  suffered  the  army's  repres- 
sion as  did  our  Salvadoran  neighbors,  we  did 
experience  irritation  and  minor  abuse.  The  day 
we  moved  into  our  home  in  the  little  town  of 
Sesori,  we  found  a  platoon  of  soldiers  in  our 
backyard.  Throughout  our  four  years  there, 
soldiers  were  in  and  around  our  house.  At  night 


by 

David 
Morrow 


J  was  baptized  at  the  same  beach  where 
Doroteo  had  been  baptized  six  months  earlier. 
As  I  rose  out  of  the  baptismal  waters,  I  felt  I 
had  new  life,  a  new  opportunity  for  something. 


they'd  lie  outside  singing,  swearing,  and  smok- 
ing marijuana — a  gang  of  stoned  teenagers  with 
automatic  weapons  camped  on  our  doorstep. 

The  army  was  understandably  suspicious  of 
us.  What  were  a  couple  of  gringos  with  a  baby 
doing  in  the  middle  of  a  war  zone?  We  could  only 
be  guerrillas  or  guerrilla  sympathizers,  so  they 
repeatedly  stopped  and  questioned  us.  Occasion- 
ally they  came  to  our  house  to  investigate. 

One  afternoon  when  Irene  and  baby 
Nathan  were  alone  in  the  house,  some- 
one knocked.  It  was  a  sergeant  and  a 
private,  sent  by  their  colonel.  They  asked  the 
usual:  Who  are  you?  For  whom  do  you  work? 
Do  you  ever  go  into  the  countryside?  Irene  re- 
plied in  the  cool,  brusque  manner  with  which 
we  usually  addressed  soldiers.  Then  Nathan 
awakened  from  his  nap.  "Que  chulo!  (How 
cute!)"  the  soldiers  exclaimed.  No  more  ques- 
tions. They  spent  the  rest  of  their  visit  oohing 
and  aahing  over  Nathan — it  was  a  common 
reaction,  but  not  one  Irene  expected  from  sol- 
diers. She  didn't  expect  the  normal  human 
response  to  a  baby  from  them.  Quite  frankly,  it 
irritated  her.  Their  reaction  contradicted  her 
image  of  soldiers  as  brutes  incapable  of 
warmth,  affection,  tenderness.  The  prime  stra- 
tegy in  war  is  to  dehumanize  the  enemy;  that  is 
what  both  she  and  I  had  done.  Theologically  we 
were  pacifists,  but  psychologically  we  had 
become  participants  in  war. 

El  Salvador  was  still  at  war  when  we  re- 
turned to  the  States  in  1990.  We  did  not  have 
peace  in  our  lives;  we  had  grown  personally 
and  spiritually,  we  had  learned  much  from 
Salvadoran  Christians  about  faith  amid 
suffering.  But  the  war  had  left  within  us  a 
residue  of  anger  and  bitterness — anger  at  the 
violence  and  injustice  and  bitterness  toward 
those  who  perpetrated  it. 


We  began  working  with  refugees  in  Harlin- 
gen,  Tex.,  in  a  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
assignment.  One  Sunday  we  were  invited  to 
give  a  presentation  on  El  Salvador  at  Iglesia 
Menonita  del  Cordero,  the  Mennonite  church  in 
Brownsville,  Tex.  After  the  service,  a  friend 
introduced  Irene  to  a  Salvadoran  man.  Irene 
greeted  him  warmly  and  explained  where  we 
had  lived  in  El  Salvador. 

"I  know,"  he  said.  "I  remember  you.  You  lived 
in  the  house  next  to  the  Baptist  church.  You 
had  a  cute  little  boy  you'd  push  around  town  in 
a  little  wooden  cart.  I  used  to  be  a  sergeant  in 
the  army,  and  I  came  to  your  house  one  day." 
This  was  the  soldier  who  had  cooed  over 
Nathan  some  four  years  earlier,  the  soldier  we 
had  dismissed  as  our  enemy — and  God's.  His 
name,  which  Irene  hadn't  bothered  to  find  out 
that  afternoon,  was  Doroteo. 

That  evening  Doroteo  phoned.  His  political 
asylum  hearing  was  coming  up;  could  I  trans- 
late for  him?  "Can't  someone  else  do  it?"  I 
asked.  No,  no  one  else  could. 

"I  really  can't  translate  for  you  without  first  - 
hearing  your  story,"  I  protested.  He  would  be 
happy  to  meet  with  me.  He  would  come  to  my 
house — tomorrow. 

This  encounter  with  Doroteo  was  strange 
and  unsettling.  I  didn't  want  him  in  our 
house!  I  felt  like  Ananias  when  the  Lord 
told  him  to  go  and  meet  Saul  after  Saul  had 
been  blinded.  No,  Lord!  I  know  this  man's  past! 
He's  a  man  of  violence!  And  Doroteo  had  been  a 
man  of  violence.  His  battalion  had  a  horrible 
record  of  atrocities.  Doroteo  was  my  enemy. 

The  next  morning  I  greeted  Doroteo  a  little 
more  warmly  than  Irene  had  in  Sesori.  He  sat 
down  and  related  his  story.  Doroteo  had  joined 
the  military  in  1980  and  became  a  member  of 
one  of  the  elite  special  forces  battalions  trained 
by  the  U.S.  military.  Whenever  his  battalion 
was  in  the  Sesori  area,  Doroteo's  job  was  to  spy 
on  us.  He  staked  out  our  house,  watched  our 
movements,  investigated  what  we  were  doing. 

Doroteo  had  come  to  our  home  twice.  By  his 
second  visit,  he  was  convinced  we  were  affiliated 
with  the  guerrillas  and  had  reported  this  to  his 
commander.  After  learning  Irene  was  a  nurse, 
Doroteo  presumed  we  were  health  workers 
supporting  a  clinic  that  treated  wounded  guer- 
rillas. Actually,  Irene  trained  church  health 
promoters  and  worked  in  a  small  rural  pharmacy. 

In  1989,  Doroteo  was  critically  wounded  in  a 
battle  right  outside  our  town.  During  his 
months  of  convalescence,  he  decided  to  get  out 
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of  the  army.  He  asked 
three  times  to  be  re- 
lieved of  his  duties; 
three  times  he  was  de- 
nied. Clearly  his  supe- 
riors didn't  want  him  to 
leave  the  army — alive. 
He  knew  too  much. 
Doroteo  feared  that 
when  he  returned  to 
the  battlefield,  the 
army  would  find  a  way 
to  kill  him. 

So  he  deserted,  but 
not  out  of  Christian 
conviction.  Doroteo  was 
not  a  Christian.  In  ad- 
dition to  participating 
in  the  violence,  Doroteo 
had  lived  a  life  of  drugs, 
alcohol,  and  carousing. 
Yet  he  had  a  desire  to 
change  and  recognized  that  only  God  could  do 
the  changing. 

So  he  left  El  Salvador  with  the  hope  of  finding 
both  safety  and  conversion.  After  a  six-month 
journey  through  Mexico,  he  crossed  the  Rio 
Grande  into  Brownsville,  where  he  met  Irma  and 
Juan  Arambaru  of  the  Mennonite  church  there. 
They  invited  him  to  services.  He  stopped  drinking 
and  doing  drugs  and  committed  his  life  to  Christ. 
He  even  experienced  a  call  to  the  ministry. 

Something  about  Doroteo's  story,  something 
about  his  humble  manner,  rang  true.  Not  only 
did  I  agree  to  translate  for  his  asylum  hearing, 
but  Irene  and  I  also  began  to  visit  with  him  at 
church.  We  were  privileged  to  attend  his  baptism 
in  January's  icy  waters  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

About  that  time  I  decided  to  search  for  a  pas- 
torate in  the  Mennonite  Church.  As  a  Presby- 
terian I  had  never  received  believers  baptism, 
so  I  asked  our  pastor  to  baptize  me.  He  did  so 
at  the  same  beach  where  Doroteo  had  been 
baptized  six  months  earlier.  My  own  rebirth  in 
Christ  had  occurred  15  years  earlier.  Yet  as  I 
rose  out  of  the  baptismal  waters,  I  felt  I  had 
new  life,  a  new  opportunity  for  something. 

Later  that  year  we  moved  to  Warden,  Wash., 
where  I  had  accepted  a  call  to  pastor  a  Mennonite 
church.  About  the  same  time,  Doroteo  moved  to 
Kansas  to  work  and  study  at  the  Anabaptist  Bib- 
lical Institute.  We  kept  in  touch,  and  several  times 
Doroteo  said  he  might  like  to  move  to  Washington. 
We  doubted  he  would  ever  really  do  so. 

Then  last  summer,  the  phone  rang  early  one 
Sunday  morning.  It  was  Doroteo,  calling  from  a 


The  astounding  story  below  of 
reconciliation  between  former  enemies 
isn't  quite  finished — and  its  ending 
might  not  be  an  entirely  happy  one. 

Rivera,  who  was  licensed  for  ministry 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  Mennonite 
Conference  (PNMC)  in  September,  found 
out  in  October  that  his  final  appeal  for 
political  asylum  was  denied.  He  was 
given  an  order  of  deportation  or  30  days 
to  leave  the  United  States  voluntarily. 

Rivera  has  now  applied  for  a  religious 
worker  visa,  which  would  allow  him  to 
stay  in  the  U.S.  for  three  years.  David 
Morrow  says  that  they  should  know 
within  six  months  whether  Rivera  has 
been  approved  for  the  visa. 

Rivera  was  denied  asylum  because 
the  1992  peace  accords  in  his  home 
country  of  El  Salvador  meant  that  he 
was  no  longer  in  danger  from  the 
government  or  any  organized  guerrilla 
group.  Nevertheless,  says  David  Mor- 
row, Rivera  fears  his  life  would  be  in 


danger  because  of  individuals  with  per- 
sonal vendettas  against  him  from  the 
years  of  war. 

PNMC  is  helping  Rivera  apply  for  the 
visa,  and  individuals  in  the  conference 
are  also  raising  money  to  pay  the  legal 
fees.  Morrow  estimates  that  Rivera's 
case  will  cost  $10,000. 

Morrow  says  that  he  senses  that 
members  of  PNMC  are  becoming  com- 
mitted to  helping  others  in  their  confer- 
ence who,  like  Rivera,  are  trying  to  navi- 
gate the  tightening  spaces  of  the  immi- 
gration law.  "People  have  to  see  the  effect 
of  it  [the  1996  immigration  law]  before 
they  respond,"  he  says.  "Now  they  can  see 
that  this  is  a  Mennonite  pastor  [facing 
possible  deportation]." — Editor 

Checks  earmarked  for  Doroteo  Rivera's 
legal  fees  can  be  made  out  to  Pacific 
Northwest  Mennonite  Conference  and 
sent  to  Loren  Hart  man,  Treasurer,  4734 
NE  Everett,  Portland,  OR  97213. 


pay  phone  about  six  blocks  away.  He  had 
finally  decided  to  move  to  Washington  and 
asked  if  he  could  stay  with  us  for  awhile. 

Over  the  following  days,  Irene  and  I  spent 
hours  with  Doroteo,  reminiscing  about  El  Sal- 
vador and  hearing  more  of  his  story.  Those  con- 
versations helped  Irene  find  healing  for  much 
of  the  residual  bitterness  from  our  El  Salvador 
years.  And  I  began  to  understand  the  new 
opportunity  God  had  given  me  at  my  baptism. 


I; 


"t  was  an  opportunity  to  love  my  enemies  as 
God  loved  me.  As  Irene  put  it,  "God  has  sent 
.the  enemy  to  our  house."  God  sent  him  to 
our  house  in  El  Salvador,  God  sent  him  to  our 
house  in  Texas,  and  God  sent  him  to  our  house 
here  in  Washington.  God  keeps  sending  the 
enemy  to  our  house  until  we  learn  to  love  him. 

A  year  has  passed,  and  Doroteo  has  started  a 
Hispanic  congregation  at  our  church.  As  for  me, 
I  still  feel  like  Ananias.  But  now  I  feel  like  Ana- 
nias when  he  met  Saul  for  the  first  time  and 
greeted  him  with  the  words,  "Brother  Saul!" 

Ananias  had  learned  what  I  now  have 
learned.  There  are  many  biblical  reasons  to  love 
my  enemy,  but  perhaps  the  most  simple  is  that 
my  enemy  today  may  one  day  be  my  brother. 

David  and  Irene  Morrow  served  in  El  Salvador 
with  MCC  from  1986  to  1990.  David  now  pas- 
tors Warden  (Wash.)  Mennonite  Church,  and 
Irene  is  a  family  nurse  practitioner  at  a  migrant 
health  center.  Doroteo  Rivera  pastors  Mision 
Evangelica  Manantiales  de  Vida  in  Warden. 
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The  Holy  Spirit  descended 
upon  him  [Jesus]  in  bodily 
form  like  a  dove.  And  a  voice 
came  from  heaven,  "You  are 
my  Son,  the  Beloved;  with  you 
I  am  well  pleased." 
—Luke  3:21-22 
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READERS  SAY 


The  Scandal  of  the  Incarnation 
("The  Last  Word,"  Dec.  16)  by 
Valerie  Weaver  gently  reminds 
us  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
Anabaptist  and  fundamentalist  under- 
standings and  methods  of  evangelism. 
This  is  not  to  suggest  that  God  cannot, 
or  does  not,  save  by  different  under- 
standings and  methods  of  evangelism. 

But  it  is  embarrassing  to  see  Menno- 
nites  and  Brethren  in  Christ  uncritically 
joining  up  with  every  new  "triumphalist 
strategy"  of  evangelism  that  comes 
along.  We  have  as  a  model  "the  scan- 
dalous miracle  of  a  God  who  became  one 
of  us."  Let's  use  it.  This  vulnerability  of 
the  incarnation  is  the  good  news,  and  it 
does  not  separate  peace  and  evangelism. 
These  are  not  two  things  which  should 
be  kept  together;  they  are  one  thing 
which  should  not  be  divided. 

Bruce  Shelly  says  in  Church  History 
in  Plain  Language,  "Christianity  is  the 
only  major  religion  to  have  as  its  cen- 
tral event  the  humiliation  of  its  God." 
At  some  point,  it  might  be  necessary  to 
ask  whether  triumphalist  versions  of 
Christianity  that  seem  embarrassed  by 
the  humiliation  of  God,  Jesus,  and  the 
church  are  really  Christianity  or  some- 
thing else. 

John  K.  Stoner 
Akron,  Pa. 

I enjoyed  Valerie  Weaver's  editorials, 
How  Pot  Holders  and  Tin  Cans 
Might  Save  Us  (Nov.  18)  and  We're 
Losing  More  Than  120  Members 

(Nov.  4).  Perhaps  "enjoyed"  is  under- 
stating how  I  felt  about  the  second  one. 
As  one  of  those  members  lost,  I  appre- 
ciated your  willingness  to  speak  your 
mind  in  a  public  forum  during  a  very 
political  time.  I  know  many  are  not 
willing  to  speak  out.  I  know  that  jobs 
are  up  in  the  air  with  integration,  and 
to  be  cautious  may  be  the  path  to  con- 
tinued church  employment. 

I  was  disappointed  that  your  name 
was  not  among  those  for  the  new  The 
Mennonite.  I  hope  you  will  continue  to 
have  a  role  with  the  Mennonite  press. 
Thank  you  for  your  courage  and  for 
exercising  your  ability  to  speak  truth 
with  grace. 

Ruth  Sutter 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  current  conversations  on 
homosexuality  often  emphasize 
either  "doing  what  is  right"  or 
"acting  through  love."  The  Bible  does 


not  separate  the  two.  1  John  3:10 
states,  "This  is  how  we  know  who  the 
children  of  God  are  and  who  the 
children  of  the  devil  are:  Anyone  who 
does  not  do  what  is  right  is  not  a  child 
of  God;  nor  is  anyone  who  does  not  love 
his  brother."  Christian  living  is  living 
in  loving  obedience  to  God  and  his 
work  and  loving  brother  and  sister. 

Ephesians  4  calls  for  "building  up 
the  body  of  Christ"  and  for  speaking 
"the  truth  in  love."  The  passage  further 
declares  that  we  are  not  to  be  tossed 
about  by  false  doctrine  but  to  speak 
and  live  the  truth  in  a  loving  spirit. 

Irvin  Nussbaum 

Elkhart,  Ind. 

I can  no  longer  remain  quiet  about  the 
homosexual  issue.  Whenever  one  is  a 
part  of  a  group,  club,  or  church,  one  is 
to  abide  by  the  rules,  guidelines,  cove- 
nant, or  vision  statement.  Germantown 
left  the  Franconia  Conference  because  of 
their  actions  and  disregard  for  the  confer- 
ence guidelines.  After  encouragement  by 
the  lay  constituency,  the  Franconia  Con- 
ference got  off  the  fence  and  made  official 
Germantown's  leaving  of  the  conference. 

I  am  almost  ashamed  of  being 
known  as  a  Mennonite.  We  used  to 
stand  for  faith,  truth,  and  service  ac- 
cording to  Jesus'  directives.  Where  did 
we  go  wrong?  Have  we  become  so  in- 
telligent that  the  simple  truth  cannot 
penetrate  our  being? 
Bill  Wolfgang 
Sellersville,  Pa. 

I am  disappointed  as  I  read  the  re- 
sponses to  the  disciplinary  action 
that  took  place  in  the  Franconia 
Conference  regarding  the  Germantown 
congregation.  I  am  a  delegate  to  confer- 
ence and  was  part  of  the  process  that 
resulted  in  the  removal  of  Germantown. 
The  Franconia  Conference,  in  accord 
with  the  Mennonite  Church,  has 
adopted  the  stance  that  homosexual 
activity  is  sin.  The  Germantown  con- 
gregation has  stated  that  they  disagree 
with  the  conference  on  this  issue.  The 
delegates  asked  Germantown  to  dis- 
associate itself  from  the  conference  be- 
cause of  a  theological  difference.  Fran- 
conia Conference  is  a  voluntary  asso- 
ciation of  like-minded  churches.  We  did 
not  cast  Germantown  into  the  outer 
darkness.  We  merely  asked  them  not  to 
be  a  part  of  our  group  of  churches. 

Now  is  the  time,  while  the  separation 
from  Germantown  is  fresh  in  our  minds, 
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READERS  SAY 


to  examine  our  lives  and  find  what  is 
sinful.  The  lesson  we  tried  to  teach  Ger- 
mantown  will  be  lost  on  ourselves  if  we 
do  not  take  this  opportunity  to  remove 
the  sin  we  find  in  our  hearts. 

Steven  P.  Hunsberger 

Telford,  Pa. 

About  the  divisive  issue  of  Ger- 
mantown:  Aside  from  all  differ- 
ences about  the  "clear  and 
simple"  Word  of  God,  there  is  one  thing 
I  especially  do  not  understand.  How 
many  readings  can  there  possibly  be  of 
Jesus  sharing  the  Last  Supper  with 
Judas,  about  whose  sin  there  was  no 
question?  Is  this  the  one  case  in  which 
Jesus  should  not  be  our  example? 
Ruth  Eitzen 
Barto,  Pa. 

Focusing  the  church  membership 
question  on  whether  homosexual 
behavior  is  sin  misses  the  center 
of  the  Christian  gospel:  the  shocking 
mercy  for  sinners  which  God  has  made 
known  and  acted  upon  through  the 
crucified  Christ. 

Entirely  apart  from  whether  same- 
sex  sexual  relationships  are  inherently 
sinful,  non-celibate  gays  and  lesbians 
can  become  true  members  of  Christ's 
church  the  same  way  the  rest  of  us 
sinful  people  can:  in  absolute  depen- 
dence on  God's  grace.  Categorically 
barring  from  membership  all  non- 
celibate  gays  and  lesbians  has  little  to 
do  with  following  Jesus,  who  empha- 
sized an  obedience  to  God  in  all  of  life, 
which  included  the  scandalous  accep- 
tance of  sinful  people.  As  a  sinner 
reconciled  to  God  by  the  grace  God 
offers  in  Christ,  and  as  a  Mennonite 
pastor,  I  publicly  recognize  my  lesbian 
sisters  and  gay  brothers — those  who 
are  willing  to  accept  it — as  fellow  mem- 
bers of  the  body  of  Christ.  To  affirm 
the  approach  of  Germantown  Menno- 
nite Church  is  not  to  affirm  sin;  it  is  to 
affirm  the  good  news  of  Jesus  Christ. 
John  Zimmerman 
Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 

Having  just  returned  from  the 
annual  meeting  of  conference 
ministers  of  the  Mennonite 
Church,  I  want  to  solicit  prayers  for 
those  who  have  responsibility  in  calling 
and  ministering  to  pastors  and  leaders 
in  our  congregations.  I  appreciate  the 
commitment  and  desire  of  conference 
ministers  to  be  faithful  in  that  role. 


May  we  also  pray  with  deep  concern 
for  those  we  are  convinced  have  incor- 
rect hermeneutics  of  the  Word  and 
God's  will  for  life  and  conduct.  Let  us 
pray  and  yearn  with  compassion  for 
the  descendants  of  Isaac  and  Ishmael, 
as  well  as  of  Ham  and  Japheth,  who 
have  not  yet  accepted  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah  and  Redeemer  of  humankind. 

Glen  I.  Birky 

Detroit  Lake,  Minn. 

In  a  survey  of  nine  issues  of  Gospel 
Herald  from  Oct.  21  to  Dec.  16,  1997, 
I  find  33  letters  on  homosexuals  or 
the  Germantown  church  being  expelled 
from  conference  membership.  Of  the  33 
letters,  only  13  are  in  favor  of  expelling 
gays  from  membership.  Of  the  other  20, 
very  few  use  Scripture  to  support  their 
views.  I  don't  think  we  should  crucify 
the  homosexual  or  burn  him  at  the 
stake,  but  we  should  follow  biblical  in- 
structions, such  as  1  Corinthians  5, 
which  tells  us  what  to  do  with  immor- 
ality. 2  Thess.  3:14  tells  us  what  to  do 
with  the  offender. 
Ralph  Yoder 
Adair,  Okla. 

I would  like  to  affirm  the  article  by  J. 
Robert  Charles,  'Lest  One  Good 
Custom  Should  Corrupt'  ("Per- 
spective," Dec.  16).  Mainstream  white 
Mennonite  churches  tend  to  have  a  low 
tolerance  for  overt  conflict.  With  the 
overwhelming  surge  of  mediation  and 
conflict  resolution  programs  around 
the  country,  we  can  easily  satisfy  our 
tendency  to  jump  quickly  to  a  solution 
without  careful  assessment. 

We  assume  that  the  next  step  to 
conflict  is  mediation.  For  some  conflicts, 
mediation  may  be  a  helpful  tool,  but 
there  is  no  way  to  know  that  without 
examining  the  conflict.  In  fact,  an  analy- 
sis may  reveal  that  the  conflict  itself  is 
not  the  problem,  but  a  symptom. 
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Conflict  can  create  change  and 
growth,  whether  in  an  interpersonal 
relationship  or  in  an  entire  denomina- 
tion. As  mentioned  in  the  article,  social 
conflict  may  work  to  bring  about  justice. 
While  mediation  is  one  tool  that  we  use 
often  in  conflict,  Mennonite  Conciliation 
Service  maintains  the  importance  of 
using  justice  as  our  measuring  stick 
rather  than  the  absence  of  conflict. 

Mennonite  Conciliation  Service  has 
sought  to  ground  our  peacemaking 
work  in  our  faith  and  spirituality.  If  we 
remain  open  to  the  complexities  and 
intricacies  of  the  Spirit's  leading,  per- 
haps then  we  can  see  when  our  favor- 
ite custom  begins  to  corrupt. 

Cheryl  Swartley 

Akron,  Pa. 

Calvin  Shenk's  article  No  Room  in 
Bethlehem  for  Arrogance, 
Argument  (Dec.  16)  mentions  the 
inability  of  Jews  and  Muslims  to  accept 
the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  but  it 
does  not  mention  the  fact  that  there 
have  always  been  Christian  believers 
who  have  never  accepted  the  doctrine  of 
the  incarnation.  Arius,  in  the  fourth 
century,  taught  that  Jesus  was  God's 
son,  the  Holy  Spirit  was  the  spirit  of 
God,  and  the  Father  was  the  one  and 
only  God.  Then  at  the  Nicene  Council  in 
325,  it  became  official  Christian  ortho- 
doxy to  believe  that  three  equal  and 
eternal  processes  made  up  the  one  God. 

Every  Scripture  cited  as  proof  that 
Jesus  was  God  incarnate  has  had  an 
alternate  interpretation.  Jesus  was 
God's  chief  mouthpiece,  and  he  incar- 
nated God's  character.  To  confuse  him 
with  the  one  and  only  God,  his  Father, 
is  polytheistic.  This  false  and  unbibli- 
cal  doctrine  is  correctly  rejected  by 
Jews  and  Muslims,  and  it  should  be 
rejected  by  Christians. 
Jerry  Stanaway 
Lombard,  III. 
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Mennonite  immigrants  and  the  1996  immigration  law: 

'The  fear— always  looking  over 
one's  shoulder— is  tremendous9 


Undocumented  Mennonites  have  been 
living  in  fear  since  a  harsh  revamping 
of  immigration  laws  in  1996.  Raids  on 
workplaces,  the  threat  of  deportation, 
and  ever-shifting  laws  turn  the  plight 
of  these  immigrants  into  a  large-scale 
crisis.  How  will  their  church  respond! 

by  Steve  Kriss  and  Valerie  Weaver 

ot  far  from  the  shadow  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  with  its  inscription  of  welcome  to 
immigrants,  hundreds  of  undocumented 
immigrants  have  come  to  live  and  work.  Hiding 
among  the  rowhouses  and  tenements  of  New  York 
City's  multi-ethnic  neighborhoods,  they  blend  into 
the  rich  diversity  of  the  city.  At  least  100  of  these 
so-called  "illegal  aliens"  in  the  city  are  Menno- 
nites, according  to  Ray  Pacheco,  moderator  of  the 
New  York  City  Council  of  Mennonite  Churches. 

Isabel  Mendoza  (not  her  real  name)  came  to  the 
United  States  from  Honduras  five  years  ago.  She 
wanted  a  better  life  for  her  sons — Carlos,  now  21, 
and  Manuel,  now  13.  As  a  single  mother  in  Hon- 
duras, she  had  difficulty  finding  work.  After  eight 
years  of  struggling  to  manage  life  on  her  own,  she 
decided  to  seek  a  better  life  in  the  United  States. 

"I  am  a  woman  of  my  own  means,"  says  Isabel. 
"I  have  to  fight  alone."  She  made  the  journey 
from  Central  America  through  Mexico, 
swimming  across  the  Rio  Grande  River  at  3  a.m. 
Isabel  first  settled  in  Houston,  but  later  a  friend 
from  Brooklyn  invited  her  to  come  to  New  York. 
That  friend  is  an  elder  in  one  of  New  York  City's 
Mennonite  churches. 

After  settling  in  Brooklyn,  Isabel  sent  for  her 
sons.  She  paid  the  approximately  $2,000  fee  to 
have  the  young  men  escorted  by  a  guide  from 
Honduras  to  the  United  States.  Manuel  de- 
scribes the  journey  as  a  horrible  one.  More 
than  100  people  were  packed  into  the  back  of  a 
tractor  trailer  to  drive  across  Guatemala  and 
Mexico.  A  bus  took  all  of  them  to  the  Phoenix 
airport  where  they  could  depart  to  different 
locations  across  the  U.S. 

When  Manuel  and  Carlos  arrived  in  New  York, 


Carlos  got  a  job  working  construction  and  Manuel 
began  to  attend  school.  The  life  of  promise  that 
Isabel  had  hoped  for  seemed  to  be  taking  shape. 
Isabel  became  involved  in  a  Mennonite  church  in 
her  neighborhood.  She  became  a  Christian. 

The  dream  has  now  been  interrupted,  how- 
ever. Carlos  was  forced  to  return  to  Honduras 
because  he  didn't  have  legal  immigrant  status. 
Isabel  now  rents  out  half  of  her  Brooklyn  apart- 
ment to  pay  the  rent.  She  lives  with  another 
family,  dividing  the  residence  with  curtains. 
They  share  the  kitchen. 

Isabel  weeps  when  telling  about  the  struggles 
she  has  been  through  and  the  struggle  ahead. 
Carlos  will  likely  not  be  able  to  return  to  the 
States  for  over  a  year.  He  insists  that  he  will  wait 
until  he  can  return  legally,  refusing  to  go  through 
the  hellish  process  of  traveling  illegally  through 
Mexico  and  the  Arizona  desert. 

Isabel  does  domestic  work  to  try  to  survive. 
She  is  paid  far  below  what  most  workers  would 
earn;  no  record  of  her  work  is  kept,  and  her  em- 
ployers can  pay  her  as  little  as  they  wish. 

Though  the  woman  in  the  harbor  beckons 
welcome  to  all  the  tired  and  the  poor,  many  im- 
migrants like  Isabel  feel  nervous  in  Brooklyn. 
Most  undocumented  Mennonite  immigrants 
live  in  fear  as  a  result  of  a  harsh  revamping  of 
immigration  laws  in  1996,  says  Pacheco.  "The 
fear — always  having  to  look  over  your  shoul- 
der— is  tremendous." 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
(INS)  raids  of  workplaces  have  become  more 
common  since  the  Illegal  Immigration  Reform 
and  Immigrant  Responsibility  Act  of  1996  was 


Carlos  and  Elena  Gomez,  with  children  Adriana  and 
Carlos  Jr.,  stand  with  Ron  Collins  (at  right)  in  fron  t  of 
their  church,  Iglesia  Menonita  del  Buen  Pastor  in  Goshen, 
Ind.  Collins  lias  been  hired  by  the  Goshen-area  Mennonite 
churches  to  work  with  immigrants  lilze  the  Gomezes. 
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How  can  other 
churches  help? 

Following  are  some  practical  steps  individuals 
and  congregations  can  take  to  express  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  toward  immigrants  or  refugees.  This  list  is 
excerpted  from  "A  Christian  Response  to  Refugees 
and  Immigrants, "  adopted  by  West  Coast  Menno- 
nite  Central  Committee  on  Sept.  11,  1994. 

1.  Learn,  to  know  immigrants  and  refugees  by  name. 

2.  As  much  as  possible,  avoid  thinking  and  saying 
"we"  and  "them." 

3.  Attend  a  church  service  where  the  dominant 
ethnic  group  is  different  from  yours.  Take  a 
youth  group  to  attend  service. 

4.  Try  to  learn  another  language. 

5.  Pick  one  particular  refugee  or  immigrant 
group  and  learn  more  about  them.  Read,  attend 
cultural  celebrations,  go  to  church,  etc. 

6.  Never  generalize  when  talking  about  another 
ethnic  group. 

7.  In  church,  try  to  learn  songs  from  another  eth- 
nic group. 

8.  In  church,  read  Scripture  in  another  language. 

9.  Invite  a  guest  speaker  from  a  refugee  or  immi- 
grant group,  providing  a  translator  as  necessary. 


10.  Plan  joint  meals  where  people  from  various 
ethnic  groups  gather  to  eat. 

11.  See  the  movie  El  Norte  (especially  good  for 
youth  groups). 

12.  Participate  in  the  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee grocery  bag  project. 

13.  Sponsor  a  refugee  or  refugee  family. 

14.  Volunteer  for  a  local  agency  that  works  with 
refugees  and  immigrants. 

15.  Learn  your  own  history.  Why  did  your  family 
immigrate,  when  did  they  do  it,  what  are  some  of 
the  stories  in  your  family  from  that  time?  Tell  or 
write  these  stories  for  the  next  generation. 

16.  Write  your  representatives  about  legislation 
that  adversely  affects  refugees  and  immigrants. 

17.  Be  informed  about  misrepresentation  of  immi- 
grants as  drains  on  schools,  hospitals,  and  public 
facilities.  (In  fact,  most  economists  believe  that 
immigrants  do  not  burden  but  benefit  the  economy.) 

18.  Support  efforts  to  build  more  just  societies  in 
other  countries. 

19.  Volunteer  to  provide  transportation  to  church 
or  the  doctor  for  a  refugee  or  immigrant. 

20.  Hold  a  grocery  shower,  a  baby  shower,  or  a 
household  shower  for  a  newly  arrived  immigrant. 

21.  Host  exchange  students. 


passed.  Even  though  undocumented  immi- 
grants come  from  diverse  backgrounds,  work- 
place raids  by  the  INS  target  labor-intensive 
industries  that  attract  Asians  and  Latin  Amer- 
icans, according  to  Virgil  Wiebe,  an  attorney  in 
New  York  City  and  member  of  Manhattan 
Mennonite  Fellowship.  Last  year,  the  INS 
raided  factories  in  Goshen,  Ind.,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  and  other  towns,  looking  for  "illegal 
aliens."  In  the  process,  the  INS  incarcerated 
legal  U.S.  residents. 

The  raids  prompted  Mennonites  in 
Indiana  and  Virginia  to  get  involved. 
Samuel  and  Mayra  Pagan,  Mennonite 
pastors  in  Harrisonburg,  helped  to  form  the 
Interdenominational  Coalition  for  Justice  in 
February  1997.  The  network  of  400  area 
citizens  organized  to  become  a  support  group 
for  families  affected  by  this  raid. 

In  Indiana,  members  of  Christian  Peace- 
maker Teams  have  committed  themselves  to 


hold  a  vigil  outside  the  Elkhart  (Ind.)  County 
Courthouse  in  Goshen  the  day  following  any 
future  raid.  In  addition,  the  Goshen- area  Men- 
nonite churches  have  hired  Ron  Collins,  pastor 
of  La  Iglesia  del  Buen  Pastor,  to  work  on  immi- 
gration concerns  in  their  community.  Collins 
works  with  families  and  individuals  who  are 
being  threatened  with  deportation,  is  organizing 
a  response  system  to  support  families  in  the 
case  of  an  INS  raid  at  their  workplaces,  and  is 
educating  Anglo  churches  about  how  to  help. 

Lancaster  and  Atlantic  Coast  Conference 
leaders  in  New  York  City  have  also  put  immi- 
gration at  the  top  of  their  list  of  concerns. 
Attorney  Wiebe  met  with  them  in  November  to 
discuss  how  the  New  York  churches  might  ad- 
dress the  needs  of  immigrants  among  them. 
They're  considering  hiring  a  paralegal  to  pro- 
vide immigration  counseling  and  help  immi- 
grants with  documentation.  Such  a  person 
could  protect  people  from  being  swindled  by 
unscrupulous  lawyers,  who  sometimes  take  on 
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'Before  the  [immigration]  law,  your  main  focus  [as  a 
Mennonite  pastor]  was  helping  people  come  to  the 
Lord,'  says  Ray  Pacheco.  'Now  you're  more  involved  in 
feeling  their  pain  and  suffering  and  trying  to  help  them.9 


a  case  when  their  client  is  obviously  not  eligible 
for  certain  services  and  then  demand  high  fees. 

Stories  abound  of  Mennonite  immigrants  being 
returned  to  their  countries  of  origin  because  of 
the  1996  law.  One  man  in  Ron  Collins'  congrega- 
tion, who  came  from  El  Salvador  to  the  U.S. 
under  political  asylum  because  he  left  the  armed 
forces,  married  a  Mennonite  woman  in  Collins' 
church.  Now  that  the  war  in  his  home  country  is 
over,  the  ex-soldier  was  required  to  return.  The 
law  stipulates  that  if  people  leave  voluntarily, 
they  can  apply  to  return  in  a  year;  if  they  are 
deported,  they  cannot  reapply  for  five  years.  The 
man  returned  to  El  Salvador  "voluntarily"  in 
August.  Collins  says  his  wife,  who  remains  in 
Goshen,  cries  herself  to  sleep  at  night. 

"This  is  Goshen  in  1997!"  says  Collins.  "It's 
frustrating  that  all  I  can  do  is  walk  with 
people.  .  .  .  When  it  comes  down  to  it,  it's  com- 
pletely out  of  my  hands." 

Indeed,  "crisis"  isn't  too  strong  a  word  to  de- 
scribe the  situation  of  undocumented  Menno- 
nite immigrants,  according  to  Iris  de  Leon 
Hartshorn,  director  of  Peace  and  Justice  Minis- 
tries for  Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S. 
Undocumented  immigrants  make  up  the  major- 
ity of  several  Mennonite  churches  in  Chicago  and 
Los  Angeles,  she  says.  "I  haven't  had  a  week  go 
by  without  three  or  four  calls  about  this  issue." 

Hartshorn  recently  traveled  around  the  U.S. 
collecting  information  on  immigration  and 
evaluating  the  best  way  to  respond.  She  has  put 
together  a  recommendation  for  action  which 
Hispanic  church  leaders  are  now  reviewing.  The 
three-pronged  recommendation  includes 
training  for  immigrants  on  their  rights;  instruc- 
tion for  Anglo  churches  on  holding  information- 
al meetings  for  immigrants  and  connecting 
them  to  resources  in  their  area;  and  education  of 
MCC  constituents  on  advocating  for  immigrant 
rights  to  their  representatives. 

With  the  intricate  details  of  U.S.  immigration 
law  constantly  shifting,  the  futures  of  immi- 
grants like  Isabel  and  Manuel  can  change 
drastically  with  the  passing  of  each  new  dead- 
line and  the  signing  of  each  new  provision. 
Congress  has  backpedaled  on  certain  points  of 
the  1996  law,  at  points  in  response  to  pressure 
from  church  and  immigrant  rights  groups. 
Before  adjourning  in  1997,  it  passed  last- 
minute  legislation  that  allows  immigrants  who 
entered  the  country  illegally  but  who  otherwise 
are  eligible  for  legal  residency  to  stay  in  the 
country  while  their  applications  are  pending. 
The  Senate  and  House  agreed  on  a  compromise 


in  November  that  gives  people  until  Jan.  14  to 
apply  for  legal  residency.  After  that  date,  they 
will  have  to  leave  the  U.S.  to  apply. 

A  part  of  the  law  that  denied  Supplemental 
Security  Income  (SSI)  to  many  residents,  which 
Wiebe  calls  the  "most  draconian  part  of  the 
welfare  law,"  was  repealed  in  1997  because  of  an 
outpouring  of  anger  from  citizens.  Congress 
restored  SSI  benefits  to  immigrants  who  were  in 
the  U.S.  before  the  law  was  passed.  These  and 
other  changes  show  that  concerned  people  can 
make  a  difference,  maintains  Wiebe. 

Arden  Shank,  a  Mennonite  who  works  for  a 
community  development  organization  in  Goshen, 
says  that  it's  important  to  address  two  common 
misconceptions.  First,  not  all  Hispanic  people  in 
the  U.S.  are  immigrants — many  families  of 
Latino  descent  have  lived  in  the  States  for  gener- 
ations. Second,  not  all  immigrants,  documented  or 
undocumented,  are  Hispanic.  For  example,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  undocumented  Europeans 
are  living  in  New  York  City,  according  to  attorney 
Wiebe.  When  they  overstay  their  visas,  "they 
blend  in  and  can  more  easily  pass  for  U.S.  citizens  . 
or  residents,"  he  adds. 

The  immigration  issue  is  a  race  issue,  agrees 
Hartshorn,  pointing  to  a  plethora  of  abuses  oc- 
curring daily  at  the  Mexican-US.  border.  "People 
need  to  know  that  the  Hispanic  community  is 
being  targeted,"  says  Samuel  Lopez  of  New  Hol- 
land, Pa.,  head  of  the  Hispanic  Mennonite  Coun- 
cil. "The  government  has  a  racist  bias." 

Do  the  tightening  immigration  laws  change  how 
Mennonite  pastors  function  in  areas  with  high  im- 
migrant populations?  Absolutely,  says  Pacheco. 
"Before  the  law,  your  main  focus  [as  a  Mennonite 
pastor]  was  helping  people  come  to  the  Lord,"  he 
says.  "Now  you're  more  involved  in  feeling  their 
pain  and  suffering  and  trying  to  help  them." 

Meanwhile,  Isabel  doesn't  regret  her 
decision  to  leave  Honduras  and  come 
to  the  U.S.  Manuel  says,  "For  me, 
what  I  have  learned  is  that  I  need  to  study 
harder  to  get  a  good  job  to  support  my  mom. 
And  that  it's  not  easy  to  live  like  this  without  a 
green  card." 

For  now,  Isabel  and  Manuel  wait  in  their 
crowded  Brooklyn  apartment,  hoping  the  dreams 
of  a  good  life  may  someday  become  a  reality. 

Steve  Kriss  is  pastor  of  Carpenter  Park  Mennonite 
Chu  rch,  Davidsville,  Pa.,  and  a  graduate  student 
at  Duquesne  University  in  Pittsburgh.  Valerie 
Wea  ver  is  managing  editor  of  Gospel  Herald  and 
a  member  of  Kingview  Mennonite  Church. 
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MCC  assists  displaced  Mexicans  in  violence-plagued  Chiapas 


Akron,  Pa.  (MCC)— Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  (MCC)  will  provide  an 
immediate  $1,500  U.S.  ($2,100  Cdn.)  to 
help  supply  food,  clothing,  and  medi- 
cine to  some  of  the  2,200  families  dis- 
placed by  violence  in  rural  Chiapas, 
Mexico.  The  aid  will  be  distributed 
through  existing  women's  and  religious 
groups  already  assisting  the  "internal 
refugees."  MCC  worker  J.  Eduardo 
Rodriguez,  who  lives  in  San  Cristobal, 
the  capital  of  Chiapas  state,  will  moni- 
tor the  distribution. 

•  •  • 

Increasing  numbers  of  indigenous 
people  in  Chiapas — Mexico's  southern- 
most state — are  leaving  their  villages 
and  seeking  refuge  in  San  Cristobal  be- 
cause of  recent  violence.  On  Dec.  22, 
paramilitaries  associated  with  Mexico's 
ruling  political  party  massacred  45  dis- 
placed indigenous  persons  who  had 
sought  refuge  from  earlier  violence  in 
the  Chenalho  area  of  the  Chiapas  high- 
lands. The  victims  were  members  of  a 
peasant  organization  called  "The  Bees." 
The  group's  views  and  politics  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  Zapatista  guerrillas, 
but  its  members  do  not  support  armed 
struggle. 

The  refugees  were  attending  mass 
when  the  shooting  started.  Witnesses 
said  the  group  of  refugees  was  attacked 
from  several  sides  to  prevent  their  es- 
cape. The  Mexican  Red  Cross  reported 
45  deaths,  including  nine  men,  21 
women,  14  children,  and  one  infant. 
Nineteen  others  were  wounded. 

•  •  • 

The  massacre  was  part  of  a  wave  of 
violence  in  the  Chenalho  area  in  recent 
months  that  has  killed  and  wounded 
dozens  of  people  and  displaced  thou- 
sands. While  the  killings  are  blamed  on 
well-armed  paramilitaries  affiliated 
with  Mexico's  ruling  party,  human 
rights  monitors  say  the  violence  often 
takes  place  within  sight — and  some- 
times with  the  outright  support — of  the 
Chiapas  state  police. 

"We  are  really  concerned  about  the 
growing  tension  in  Chiapas,"  says 
Sara  King,  MCC  Mexico  co-director. 
"The  poorest  of  the  poor  are  getting 
hit,  and  we  don't  see  much  response 
from  the  government.  I  am  still  trying 
to  understand  the  hatred  that  would 
drive  these  60  men  to  arm  themselves, 
enter  a  church,  and  shoot  women  and 
children  in  their  backs  as  they 
prayed." 

— Sherri  Enns 


Mennonite  Central 
Committee  (MCC)  Mexi- 
co co-director  Sara  King 
arranges  an  ornament 
in  the  hair  of  4-year-old 
Gloria  Luis  Jimenez,  an 
indigenous  Tzotzil  girl 
in  the  town  of  Las 
Maravillas,  Chiapas. 
Paramilitary  groups  as- 
sociated with  Mexico's 
government  have  been 
systematically  oppress- 
ing and  murdering 
groups  of  indigenous 
people  since  1994.  The 
violence  is  coming  ever 
closer  to  Las  Maravil- 
las, reports  King.  MCC 
is  providing  immediate 
aid  to  some  of  the  2,200 
families  displaced  by  vi- 
olence in  Chiapas. 

The  most  recent  wave 
of  violence  came  on  Dec. 
22,  when  paramilitaries 
massacred  45  indige- 
nous people  while  they 
were  attending  mass. 


Biblical  bytes: 

AMBS  receives  grant  to  enhance  technology 


Elkhart,  Ind.  (AMBS)— Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  has  been  awarded  a  $200,000 
grant,  the  school's  largest  since  its  be- 
ginnings in  1946. 
Awarded  by  the  Lilly 
Endowment,  Inc.  It  will 
be  used  over  the  next 
three  years  to  update 
the  school's  technologi- 
cal capabilities. 

Earlier  this  year 
AMBS  was  one  of  31  the- 
ological schools  in  the 
U.S.  to  receive  a  $10,000 
planning  grant  to  pre- 
pare proposals  for  the 
endowment.  The  $6.8 
million  Lilly  Endow- 
ment program  aims  to  encourage  coop- 
eration among  librarians,  faculty 
members,  computer  technicians,  media 
specialists,  and  administrators  to  de- 
velop new  ways  to  enhance  theological 
education. 

AMBS  will  use  the  grant  money  to 
make  fuller  use  of  computer  technolo- 


"Our  goal  is  to  make 
AMBS  a  richer 
educational 
environment  for  the 
preparation  of  pastors 
and  other  church 
leaders. " 

— Eileen  K.  Saner 
project  leader 


gies  already  available  on  campus  and 
to  add  some  new  capabilities.  Web  page 
creation,  educational  use  of  electronic 
communication,  and  the  incorporation 
of  multimedia  resources 
into  classroom  presen- 
tations will  be  possible. 
Resources  from  the 
grant  will  also  be  used 
to  enhance  existing  In- 
ternet access  and  to 
promote  more  effective 
use  of  electronic  library 
materials. 

"Professors  at  AMBS 
have  a  keen  interest  in 
using  computer  tech- 
nology to  enhance 
learning.  Significant 
steps  have  already  been  taken  in  this 
area,  especially  in  biblical  studies 
courses,"  says  project  team  leader 
Eileen  K.  Saner.  "Our  goal  is  to  make 
AMBS  a  richer  educational  environ- 
ment for  the  preparation  of  pastors 
and  other  church  leaders." 
— Susan  E.  Janzen 
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Israelis  and  Palestinians  find  common  ground  at  Bethlehem  retreat 


Bethlehem,  West  Bank  (MBM)  — 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  worker 
Garry  Denlinger  recently  arranged  a 
meeting  between  37  Messianic  Jews 
and  20  Palestinian  Christians  in  Beth- 
lehem. Camouflaged  in  an  Arab  tour 
bus  with  a  Japanese  tour  guide,  37 
Messianic  Jewish  students  and  faculty 
from  the  King  of  Kings  College  in  Tel 


Aviv,  Israel,  met  on  Nov.  25  with  20 
Palestinian  Christians  at  Bethlehem 
Bible  College  (BBC). 

According  to  Denlinger,  such  precau- 
tionary steps  were  necessary  to  bypass 
Israeli  checkpoints  that  could  have  pro- 
hibited a  third  retreat  between  the  two 
schools,  whose  students  experience  on- 
going conflict  and  hatred. 


As  the  dean  of  the  Tel  Aviv  campus, 
Denlinger  has  worked  to  arrange  what 
he  hoped  would  become  an  annual 
event,  but  the  Middle  East's  political 
realities  have  often  prevented  the  day- 
long retreat  from  taking  place.  "The  re- 
treat was  a  small  step  in  promoting 
bridge-building  and  in  helping  Pales- 
tinian and  Messianic  Jewish  believers 
to  look  beyond  the  barriers  and, 
through  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
enjoy  the  unity  to  which  all  are  called," 
Denlinger  says.  "As  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
prayers  flowed  freely  and  profusely,  we 
witnessed  a  living  demonstration  of 
Christ's  new  order,  the  kingdom  of  God. 
The  reconciling  power  of  the  gospel  was 
evidenced  in  this  fellowship." 

Real  reconciliation.  According  to 
Denlinger,  reconciliation  was  a  focus  of 
the  event.  One  student,  a  Palestinian 
Arab  whose  father  was  killed  by  Israeli 
soldiers,  was  introduced  to  a  Messianic 
Jewish  student  who  had  completed  his 
required  Israeli  army  service.  The  Mes- 
sianic Jew  apologized  to  the  Palestin- 
ian and  embraced  him.  "A  better  way 
exists  than  the  hatred  and  division  that 
so  characterize  relations  between  the 
two  peoples  in  the  Middle  East,"  says 
Denlinger.  "At  one  time,  these  students 
were  on  different  sides  of  two  peoples 
who  are  enmeshed  in  sin,  polarization, 
and  conflict.  Now,  they  were  coming  to- 
gether for  worship,  singing,  eating,  and 
praying,"  Denlinger  says.  "If  peace  is  to 
be  practically  expressed  in  Israel,  the 
believing  community  must  be  an  active 
bridge  builder  between  Palestinians 
and  Jews.  What  better  way  than  to 
begin  with  Messianic  Jewish  and 
Palestinian  Christian  students?" 

Three  in  five  years.  The  first  retreat 
between  the  two  schools  took  place  on 
Mar.  9,  1993,  during  the  intifada,  the 
Palestinian  uprising  against  continued 
Israeli  occupation  of  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  Strip.  It  took  place  in  Tel  Aviv  on  a 
"strike  day"  in  the  occupied  territories,  a 
day  in  which  BBC  students  had  a  forced 
break  from  their  studies.  BBC  students 
learned  only  days  before  the  event  that 
they  would  be  able  to  make  the  32-mile 
trip  to  Tel  Aviv. 

In  1994,  King  of  Kings  students  trav- 
eling in  Arab  taxis  were  able  to  bypass 
checkpoints  outside  Bethlehem  and  ar- 
rive at  the  BBC  campus  for  the  retreat. 
In  1995  and  1996,  tensions  connected 
with  suicide  bombings  and  other  events 
prevented  the  two  student  groups  from 
meeting. 


Growing  in  the  midst  of  oppression: 

Leader  finds  east  Asian  Mennonites  optimistic 

schools  have  no  curriculum — they  mostly 


Newton,  Kan.  (GCMC-MBM) — Men- 
nonite churches  in  eastern  Asia  are 
"forward  and  optimistic,"  according  to 
Sheldon  Sawatzky,  the  East  Asia  ad- 
ministrator for  the  Commission  on 
Overseas  Mission  of  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church  (GC)  and 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 
Sawatzky  visited  China,  Hong  Kong, 
and  Macau  from  Oct.  23  to  Nov.  13. 
•  •  • 

The  main  purpose  of  Sawatzky 's  visit 
to  China  was  to  make  contact  with 
churches  there  that  have  historic  Men- 
nonite connections  "in  order  to  learn 
about  the  current  situation  of  the 
churches,  encourage  the  believers,  and 
discern  how  we  can  assist  the  churches 
in  their  ministries,"  he  says.  Sawatzky 
was  part  of  a  nine-member  touring 
group  that  included  representatives 
from  China  Educational  Exchange,  two 
pastors  from  the  Fellowship  of  Menno- 
nite Churches  in  Taiwan,  and  the  exec- 
utive secretary  of  the  Conference  of 
Mennonites  in  Hong  Kong. 

According  to  Sawatzky,  the  church  in 
China  has  grown  dramatically  in  the 
past  15  years,  following  the  1966-1979 
Cultural  Revolution  during  which 
churches  were  officially  banned.  In  re- 
cent years,  as  restrictions  on  religion  re- 
laxed, some  Christian  churches,  includ- 
ing several  built  by  GC  missionaries  be- 
fore the  revolution,  have  had  buildings 
and  property  confiscated  by  the  govern- 
ment returned  to  them.  Sawatzky  took  a 
copy  of  the  deed  for  a  Mennonite  church 
building  in  Nanle,  Henan  province,  along 
to  China.  All  the  deeds  for  the  property 
once  owned  by  the  General  Conference 
for  its  mission  work  in  China  are  housed 
at  the  Mennonite  Library  and  Archives 
in  North  Newton,  Kan.  The  Nanle  church 
hopes  to  use  the  copy  of  the  deed  to  get 
church  property  returned. 

Two  particular  needs  Sawatzky  identi- 
fied are  training  for  leaders  and  resources 
for  churches.  For  example,  Sunday 


consist  of  telling  Bible  stories.  "Sunday 
school  is  basically  illegal  according  to  Chi- 
nese law,"  Sawatzky  says.  "It's  illegal  to 
give  religious  instruction  to  anyone  under 
age  18  or  to  ask  them  to  commit  them- 
selves to  belief  or  faith  before  age  18." 

"We  hope  that  pastors  and  Bible 
teachers  from  Hong  Kong  and  Taiwan 
might  be  willing  to  serve  short-term 
teaching  missions  in  China,"  says 
Sawatzky.  "We  also  hope  there  might  be 
donations  of  resource  materials,  books, 
and  equipment."  One  of  the  pastors  from 
Taiwan  and  his  congregation  have  al- 
ready given  more  than  $500  (U.S.)  to- 
ward a  copy  machine  and  training  litera- 
ture for  churches  in  China.  Sawatzky 
also  reported  that  a  Chinese  lawyer  from 
Beijing  with  Mennonite  connections  is 
editing  and  publishing  a  booklet  by 
Sawatzky  called  Mennonite  Faith  and 
Life,  for  use  in  China. 

•  •  • 

Among  Hong  Kong  Mennonite 
church  leaders  with  whom  Sawatzky 
met  previously,  there  has  been  a  "no- 
table shift"  in  the  general  mood.  "There 
are  now  goals  and  visions  for  what  the 
church  in  Hong  Kong  can  do.  There 
have  been  recent  conversions  and  bap- 
tisms. ...  It  seems  more  forward-look- 
ing and  optimistic,"  he  says. 

Sawatzky  also  sees  the  presence  of  a 
Eastern  Mennonite  Missions  Youth 
Evangelism  Service  (YES)  team  in 
Hong  Kong  as  a  boost  for  the  vision  of 
the  church.  The  team  teaches  English, 
assists  the  church,  and  spends  consid- 
erable time  in  prayer  for  Hong  Kong. 

"There  are  some  exciting  things  hap- 
pening in  the  East  Asia  and  China  re- 
gions," Sawatzky  says.  "China,  including 
Hong  Kong,  will  continue  to  develop  and 
expand  quickly  [and  become]  the  center 
of  the  world  in  the  next  century.  So  for 
the  church  to  be  in  that  kind  of  milieu 
and  to  witness  the  gospel  is  of  paramount 
importance." — Melanie  A.  Zuercher 
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Mennonites  get  'out  of  the  pews  and  into  the  streets.'  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
(EMM) — When  their  annual  missions  festival  rolled  around  in  November, 
members  of  the  Hess-Landis  Valley  District  of  the  Mennonite  Church  decided 
to  "get  out  of  the  pews  and  into  the  streets." 

Lester  and  Miriam  Weaver  of  Leola,  Pa.,  (pictured  here)  were  among  the  53 
people  who  participated  in  the  Nov.  8  service  project  at  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Dis- 
cipleship  Center.  The  training  center  prepares  young  adults  for  short-term  as- 
signments with  Eastern 
Mennonite  Missions.  "We 
spend  a  lot  of  time  focusing 
on  missions,  but  we  do  very 
little  hands-on  activity," 
says  Tom  Horst,  pastor  of 
Landis  Valley  Mennonite 
Church,  who  served  on  the 
district's  missions  festival 
planning  committee.  "Hope- 
fully, this  will  whet  the  ap- 
petite for  people  to  do  more." 

The  Weavers  served 
lunch  to  homeless  men  at 
Bethesda  Mission  and  also 
cleaned  up  leaves  and 
trash  as  part  of  the  city's 
Adopt-A-Block  Program. 
"We  really  enjoyed  the  day. 
It  was  good  to  meet  and 
talk  with  the  men.  It  was  a 
real  eye-opener  for  us," 
Miriam  Weaver  says. 


Step  by  step: 

Workers  learn  unwritten  language  to  share  gospel 


Newton,  Kan.  (GCMC)— Two  Menno- 
nite mission  workers  in  N'Dorola, 
Burkina  Faso,  are  translating  the  Bible 
into  a  language  that,  until  recently, 
had  never  been  written.  Carol  and  Phil 
Bergen,  serving  under  the  Commission 
of  Overseas  Mission  of  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church  and  sev- 
eral other  mission  agencies,  are  work- 
ing with  Nanerige,  a  tribal  tongue  spo- 
ken by  about  50,000  Burkinabe. 

The  Bergens'  co-workers,  Dan  and 
Kathy  Petersen,  were  appointed  by 
Africa  Inter-Mennonite  Missions  in 
1982  to  learn  Nanerige  and  develop  a 
writing  system  for  it.  They  struck  a 
partnership  with  Maliki  Outara,  a 
Nanerige  man  who  learned  the  writing 
system  developed  by  the  Petersens. 
Outara  is  now  able  to  transcribe  spo- 
ken Nanerige  into  written  form. 

The  first  thing  the  Petersens  did 
when  they  came  to  N'Dorola  was  to  visit 
the  Nanerige  tribal  elders  and  ask  them 
for  permission  to  translate  the  Bible 
into  their  language.  The  chiefs  agreed, 
with  the  stipulation  that  they  be  the 
first  to  hear  the  translated  Scriptures. 


When  the  Bergens  arrived  in  1992,  the 
Petersens  immediately  took  them  to 
meet  the  two  chiefs  of  the  village.  "The 
Petersens  were  upfront  from  the  begin- 
ning," says  Phil  Bergen.  "They — and 
we — are  committed  to  participating  in 
the  community  as  respectful  guests." 

A  resource  of  words.  Now,  12  years 
after  the  Petersens  began  their  work, 
there  is  a  dictionary  of  Nanerige  words 
and  a  collection  of  tapes  and  written 
transcripts  in  Nanerige  of  selected  Scrip- 
tures. "Everything  needed  for  evange- 
lism has  been  translated,"  says  Phil 
Bergen,  "and  we  have  begun  sharing  this 
with  the  elders.  These  same  elders,  who 
have  been  resistant  to  past  evangelism 
'campaigns,'  have  greeted  the  coming  of 
God's  Word  with  enthusiasm.  The  Word 
alone  ...  is  powerful  and  clear." 

Preparing  themselves  to  share  this 
message  has  been  valuable  for  the  two 
families.  "We  hear  about  people  doing 
'pre-evangelism'  as  though  preparing 
people  to  hear  the  message,  when  it 
should  be  preparing  the  messenger  to 
communicate,"  says  Phil  Bergen. 

— Melanie  A.  Zuercher 


An  archaeological  ditf  in  Nazareth  is  pro- 
viding a  glimpse  of  young. Jesus  for  those 
working  on  I      project  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Nazareth  Hospital.  The  dig  is  pari,  of  a 
feasibility  study,  headed  by  Mennonite  Hoard 
of  Missions  worker  Michael  I  lo.s1.el  ler,  for  a 
replica  of  a  Nazareth  village  at  the  time  of 

•Jesus. 

The  dig  began  in  April  1997,  with  support 
from  the  hospital  and  local  volunteers.  The 
team  has  uncovered  two  agricultural  ter- 
races, the  bases  of  five  watchtowers  in  the 
fields,  and  stone  irrigation  channels  from  a 
now-dry  spring  to  lower-lying  terraces.  Ac- 
cording to  archaeologist  Stephen  Pfann,  in 
Jesus'  fellow  villagers  made  their  living  by 
growing  grapes,  olives,  and  grain  on  the 
terraces  cut  into  the  limestone  hills.  At 
harvest  time,  all  300  villagers — Jesus  likely 
included — would  stomp  grapes  to  extract 
juice  and  huddle  in  watchtowers  at  night  to 
guard  their  produce  against  thieves. 

Such  scenes  from  his  boyhood  found 
their  way  into  his  teachings — in  references 
to  vineyards,  sowing  seeds,  and  harvesting 
grain.  "The  teachings  that  came  down  to  us 
reflect  what  Jesus  observed  as  a  child.  He 
understood  that  within  the  natural  and 
social  world  of  his  audience  was  somehow 
encapsulated  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the 
principles  of  his  kingdom,"  says  Pfann. 

— Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 


A  Mennonite  Brethren  employee  at  one 

of  the  largest  television  stations  on  Can- 
ada's west  coast  influenced  his  employer  to 
drop  late-night  advertising  campaigns  for 
1-900  phone-sex  lines  and  psychic  network 
infomercials.  James  Mackintosh  of  Vancou- 
ver, B.C.,  had  witnessed  the  impact  such 
things  could  have  on  people  when  a  friend 
became  addicted  to  calling  the  1-900  num- 
bers and  his  marriage  dissolved. 

Mackintosh  decided  to  approach  the  sta- 
tion's programming  manager,  who  took  his 
concerns  to  the  station  management  team 
the  next  morning.  That  morning,  the  com- 
pany president  canceled  the  ads,  with  in- 
structions that  the  station  would  not  nego- 
tiate future  contracts  of  the  material.  "We 
are  called  to  take  a  stand  on  issues  we 
know  are  destructive  in  God's  eyes,"  says 
Mackintosh. — Mennonite  Brethren  Herald 


On  her  nationally  syndicated  network 
radio  show,  "Dr.  Laura"  Schlesinger  quoted 
"Pontius'  Puddle,"  Mennonite  artist  Joel 
Kauffmann's  syndicated  cartoon  seen 
regularly  in  some  200  Mennonite,  Christian, 
and  secular  publications  in  North  America. 

Pontius  says:  "Sometimes  I'd  like  to  ask 
God  why  he  allows  poverty,  famine,  and  in- 
justice when  he  could  do  something  about  it." 

Jogger:  "Why  don't  you?" 

Pontius:  "I'm  afraid  God  might  ask  me 
the  same  question." 
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A  new  day  is 
dawning  for 
Mennonite 
readers! 

7"  our  new  magazine,  The  Mennonite, 
will  be  a  key  communication  resource 
for  the  soon-to-be-integrated  Mennonite 
Church  and  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church.  Blending  the  best  of  Gospel  Herald 
and  the  former  The  Mennonite,  the  new  The 
Mennonite  will  continue  to  inspire  and 
encourage  readers  in  their  Christian  faith. 

It  will  do  this  through  an  exciting  editorial 
menu.  Each  issue  will  include  feature  articles 
focusing  on  biblical  insight,  Mennonite  issues 
and  trends,  and  faith  stories.  You'll  also  find 
timely  news  stories  covering  the  Mennonite 
church  in  the  U.S.  and  around  the  globe. 

The  Mennonite  will  also  keep  you  up  to 
date  on  Mennonite  agencies  and  groups, 
churchwide  events,  and  missionary  activity. 
Columns  and  reviews,  editorials,  and  letters 
from  readers  will  address  important  topics  and 
issues,  augmenting  your  Christian  growth. 
Watch  the  final  edition  of  this  magazine  for 
more  details. 

Best  of  all,  as  a  current  Gospel  Herald  or 
The  Mennonite  subscriber,  your  subscription  to 
the  new  The  Mennonite  is  automatic.  No 
forms  to  fill  out  and  no  extra  fees  to  pay! 

Just  like  its  predecessors,  The  Mennonite 
will  be  committed  to  preparing  persons  to 
accept  Christ  as  Savior  and  Lord. 

The  Mennonite  debuts  in  February  1998. 
It  will  be  the  dawning  of  a  new  day  in 
Mennonite  readership — and  in  your 
Christian  life. 


theMennonite 
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Dramatic  duo  celebrates  10  years.  Harrisonburg, 
Va. — Ted  Swartz  (front)  and  Lee  Eshleman  stage  a  scene 
from  "Solomon  de  Bergerac,"  part  of  their  tenth  anniver- 
sary celebration  in  November.  The  pair  of  comedic  Men- 
nonites  from  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  have  performed  in  25 
states  and  two  Canadian  provinces  during  the  past 
decade.  They  work  primarily  with  Mennonite  audiences, 
but  have  gained  acceptance  among  other  denominations 
as  well. 

Both  Swartz  and  Eshleman  plan  to  continue  refining 
and  performing  "Fish-Eyes,"  their  portrayal  of  disciples 
Peter  and  Andrew.  They  also  plan  to  write  new  material 
and  expand  their  audience  "without  compromising  their 
Christian  convictions."  Yet,  according  to  Swartz,  "We 
don't  believe  that  everything  we  do  has  to  be  overtly 
Christian  to  have  meaning  and  power  in  the  wider  com- 
munity. To  be  able  to  do  what  you  love  to  do  ...  is  a  rare 
gift." — Jim  Bishop 


•  Phone  survey  planned.  The 

General  Boards  of  the  Gener- 
al Conference  Mennonite 
Church  and  the  Mennonite 
Church  (MC)  will  be  conduct- 
ing a  phone  survey  of  1,200 
North  American  Mennonites. 
The  survey  will  include  Men- 
nonites from  both  conferences, 
Canada,  the  U.S.,  men, 
women,  young  adults,  elderly, 
and  members  of  various  eth- 
nic groups. 

Beginning  the  week  of  Jan. 
19,  Parkwood  Research  Asso- 
ciates, Allentown,  Pa.,  will  be 
conducting  a  survey  to  "find 
out  who  Mennonites  are,  what 
they  believe,  and  what  their 
hopes  and  dreams  are  for  the 
new  Mennonite  Church,"  ac- 
cording to  MC  associate  secre- 
tary Ron  Byler. 

A  letter  will  be  mailed  out 
to  7,000  Mennonites  prior  to 
the  calls.  Calls  will  be  made 
to  1,200  letter  recipients. 
Persons  with  questions 
should  contact  their  general 
board. 

•  Choice  Books  sells  over  2 
million  books  in  one  year. 

Choice  Books,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  doubled  its  sales  over  the 
past  six  years.  After  29  years 
of  business,  Choice  Books, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  sold  one 
million  books  in  1991.  They 
reached  the  2-million  mark  in 
1997. 

The  Christian  book  compa- 
ny was  started  by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  35  years 
ago  and  became  independent 
on  Jan.  1.  There  are  now 
Choice  Books  locations  in 
large  stores  in  non-Menno- 
nite  areas,  including  68  Army 
and  Air  Force  Exchange 
Stores  on  U.S.  military  bases 
and  in  international  airports 
like  Miami,  New  Orleans, 
Pittsburgh,  and  JFK  in  New 
York. 

•  Video  to  be  sold  in  edu- 
cational and  secular  mar- 
kets. TMW  Media  Group,  an 
independent  video  distributor 
which  specializes  in  educating 
children,  will  market  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
(MBM)  video  Rhythms  of 
Peace  to  educational  and  secu- 
lar markets. 

"Early  on,  we  knew  this 
video  had  the  potential  to  be 
distributed  far  beyond  the 
Anabaptist  family,"  says  Allen 
Angell,  MBM  marketing  di- 
rector. 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

John  King  retired  from  the  pastor- 
ate of  Beth-El  Mennonite 
Church,  Milford,  Neb.,  on  Jan.  1. 


Louis  Lehman  was  installed  as 
associate  pastor  of  Sweet 
Home  Mennonite  Church,  Al- 
bany, Ore.,  on  Dec.  7. 

•  Coming  events: 

Kindergarten  open  house.  Locust 
Grove  Mennonite  School, 
Smoketown,  Pa.,  Feb.  4-5. 
Contact:  717  394-7107. 

School  open  house,  Locust  Grove 
Mennonite  School,  Smoke- 
town,  Pa.,  Feb.  24.  Contact: 
717  394-7107. 

Agents  of  Healing  and  Hope: 
The  Mission  of  Young  Adults 
in  the  Church  and  the  World, 
Denver,  Colo.,  May  7-10. 
Planned  by  the  Young  Adult 
Network  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  the  Young  Adult 
Reference  Council  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  Mennonite 
Church.  Contact:  Dawn  Ranck, 
540  564-2464. 

Conference  on  Mennonite- Ana- 
baptist international  develop- 
ment, Eastern  Mennonite 
University,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  Oct.  1-4.  The  conference 
will  include  panel  discus- 
sions, keynote  speakers, 
seminars,  open  discussion, 
and  an  international  food 
festival.  Contact:  540  432- 
4986. 

•  Job  openings: 

Teacher,  Belleville  (Pa.)  Menno- 
nite School.  Requirements  in- 
clude teaching  secondary  sci- 
ence during  the  1998-99  term. 
Contact:  Ray  Baker,  717  935- 
2184. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Ambler,  Pa.:  John  Cruz. 

Aurora,  Ohio:  Rachel  Beale, 
Brooke  Birkey,  Glenn  Holmes, 
Brina  Stutzman,  and  Amanda 
Williams. 

Avon,  Stratford,  Ont.: 
Bernard  Mason,  Sherry 
Mason,  and  Lester  Loree. 

Carpenter  Park,  Davidsville, 
Pa.:  J.  Scott  Hostetler,  Tricia 
Hostetler,  and  Rhonda  Yourich. 

First,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.:  Frank  LaMoreaux. 

Holyrood,  Edmonton,  Alta.: 
Debbie  Neufeld;  Diane  and 
Ken  Reddekopp;  Kathy  and 
Vic  Thiessen;  Robyn,  Joyce, 
and  Peter  Thiessen;  and  Lam- 
ont  Reddig. 

Lititz,  Pa.:  Rick  and  Kelly  Ro- 
mantic. 

Perkiomenville,  Pa.:  Katie 
Baker,  Heidi  German,  Tanya 
German,  Amber  Hagerich, 
Clark  Hagerich,  Brian  Jones, 
Devon  Levengood,  Malarie 
Levengood,  Stephen  Rich, 


Lisa  Rothermel,  and  Danielle 
Seelhorst. 
Plato,  LaGrange,  Ind.:  Mattie 
Miller. 

Rockhill,  Telford,  Pa.:  Janine 
Bergey,  Rachel  Bergey,  Reni- 
ta  Cassel,  Dennis  Derstine, 
Rosanna  Derstine,  Nicole 
Kiser,  James  Landis,  and  Jen- 
nifer Moyer. 

Scottdale,  Pa.:  Margaret  Fox, 
Molly  Hurst,  Dirk  Kaufman. 
Mary  Kaufman,  Hallie  Pritts, 
Jodie  Stoner,  Jane  Ritten- 
house,  Don  Rittenhouse,  and 
Kimberly  Turrill. 


South  Hutchinson,  Kan.:  Clay 
Bontrager  and  LaDonna  Bon- 
trager. 

Waterford,  Goshen,  Ind.: 

Gary  Berkey,  Colin  Burkhold- 
er,  Jason  Heatwole,  Julie 
Landis,  Matt  Miller,  and 
Derek  Wentorf. 
Zion,  Archbold,  Ohio:  Katie 
Beck,  Kari  Britsch,  Matthew 
Britsch,  Jason  Nofziger. 
Hope  Nyce,  Matthew  Nyce, 
Christopher  Short,  Lacy 
Short,  Joshua  Storrer,  Jen- 
nifer Yoder,  and  Nicholas 
Yoder. 
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Mission  and 
Evangelism 
I  nstitute 


June  15-26 

Luke-Acts:  Biblical  Foundations  for 
Mission 

Mary  H.  Schertz,  Ph.D.,  AMBS 

July  24-31 

Worship  and  Mission 

Eleanor  Kreider,  M.  Mus.,  and 
Alan  Kreider,  Ph.D.,  Regent's 
Park  College, Oxford,  England; 
mission  workers  in  England 

Weekend  conference: 

Worship  and  Mission,  July  24-26 
For  more  information,  call 
the  number  below. 

July  27  -  August  7 

Contemporary  Theologies  of  Mission 

Wilbert  Shenk,  Ph.D.,  Fuller 
Theological  Seminary 
Holistic  Community  Development 

Boyd  Johnson,  Ph.D.,  Indiana 
Wesleyan  University 

July  31- August  7 

Turn-around  Strategies  for  Declining 
Churches 

Art  McPhee,  Ph.D.  cand.,  AMBS 

August  7-8: 
Weekend  symposium 

Proselytism  and  Evangelization 

Walter  Sawatsky  Ph.D.,  AMBS 
Fr.  Leonid  Kishkovsky 

Ecumenical  Office  for  the 

Orthodox  Church  in  America 
Linford  Martin,  Eastern 

Mennonite  University 
David  Shenk,  Eastern  Mennonite 

Missions 
Wilbert  Shenk,  Fuller  School  of 

World  Mission 
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Associated     3003  Benham  Avenue 
Mennonite      Elkhart,  IN  4651 7 
Biblical  219  295-3726 

Seminary        1  +  800  964-AMBS 
registrar@ambs.edu 
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BIRTHS 


Alderfer,  Donna  Phillips  and  J. 
Todd,  Telford,  Pa.,  Tyler 
James  (second  child),  Dec.  28. 

Arnel,  Joanne  Abbott  and 
Jonathan,  Ailsa  Craig,  Ont., 
Kevin  Abbott  (first  child),  Dec.  3. 

Birky,  Beth  and  Craig,  Kouts, 
Ind.,  Jared  Alan  (third  child), 
Dec.  26. 

Cahill,  Tara  Jean  deVries  and 
Robert  David,  Greencastle, 
Pa.,  Ruth  Linenna  (fourth 
child),  Nov.  12. 

Eichelberger,  Jenny  Saltzman 
and  Scott,  Geneva,  Neb.,  Eliz- 
abeth Kate  (third  child),  Nov. 
15. 

Graber,  Karen  Miller  and  Joe, 
Stryker,  Ohio.  Megan  Marie 
(fourth  child),  Dec.  9. 

Kilmer,  Karilyn  Kauffman  and 
Kevin,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Katelyn 
Hope  (second  child),  Nov.  1. 

Martin,  Anna  Mary  Esh  and 
Steve,  Middlebury,  Ind., 
Dylan  Michael  (second  child), 
Nov.  14. 

Oberholtzer,  Sheri  Shenk  and 
Steven,  Lititz,  Pa.,  David  Har- 
rison (first  child),  Nov.  19. 

Parker,  Tracie  Averill  and 
David,  Blue  Bell,  Pa.,  Cole 
Alexander  (first  child),  Dec.  3. 

Ramer,  Natasha,  Goshen,  Ind., 
Nathan  Christopher  (first 
child),  Dec.  4. 

Reist,  Lisa  Thompson  and 
Willis,  Ryley,  Alta.,  Katie 
Marie  (third  child),  Nov.  11. 

Smucker,  Faith  King  and  Jeff, 
Bird  in  Hand,  Pa.,  Jonas  Paul 
(third  child),  Nov.  10. 

Wald,  Karen  Troyer  and  Larry, 
Dalton,  Ohio,  Gretchen  Ann 
(third  child),  Dec.  14. 

Wenger,  Andrea  Schrock  and 
Delbert,  Whitesburg,  Tenn., 
Leah  June  (second  child),  Dec. 
1. 


MARRIAGES 

Allshouse-Moorman:  Tim 

Allshouse,  Blue  Springs,  Mo. 
(Metamora),  and  Tiffany 
Moorman,  Blue  Springs,  Mo., 
Dec.  27,  by  Robert  Nolt. 

Carlson-Moore:  Jennifer  Carl- 
son, Hatfield,  Pa.  (Plains), 
and  Chad  Moore,  Elkins  Park, 
Pa.  (Plains),  Dec.  13,  by 
Michael  A.  Meneses. 

Dowdy-Schrock:  Brett  Dowdy, 
Evanston,  111.,  and  Anna 
Schrock,  Evanston,  111.  (Lock- 
port),  Dec.  13,  by  Allen  Rutter 
and  Mark  Whited. 

Heiser-Zehr:  Edith  Heiser, 
Fisher,  111.  (East  Bend),  and 
Melvin  Zehr,  Ludlow,  111. 
(East  Bend),  Nov.  29,  by 
Michael  Dean. 


Leichty-Niemeyer:  Sheila 
Leichty,  Coralville,  Iowa  (West 
Union),  and  John  Niemeyer  III, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  July  12. 


 DEATHS  

Bontrager,  Katie  Ann  Troy- 
er, 82,  Topeka,  Ind.  Born: 
Feb.  17,  1915,  Kokomo,  Ind., 
to  Hiram  and  Amanda 
Hochstetler  Troyer.  Died:  Dec. 
8,  1997,  LaGrange,  Ind.,  of 
congestive  heart  failure.  Sur- 
vivors— husband:  Iris  Bon- 
trager; son:  Neal;  brother: 
Henry  Troyer.  Predeceased 
by:  Herman  Ray  (son).  Con- 
gregational membership: 
Plato  Mennonite  Church.  Fu- 
neral: Dec.  10,  Howard-Miami 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Henry 
Plant.  Burial:  Hershberger 
Cemetery. 

Cook,  Ivan  Hvle,  70,  Milford, 
Neb.  Born:  Mar.  31,  1927, 
Bloomfield,  Neb.,  to  Ernest 
and  Ada  Hall  Cook.  Died: 
Dec.  13,  1997,  Milford,  Neb. 
Survivors — wife:  Donna 
Jantze  Cook;  children:  Mike, 
Dixie,  Wendy  Lohmeier; 
brothers  and  sisters:  Ernest, 
Keith,  Feme  Wamberg, 
Lylas  Korthouse,  Roena 
Wamberg.  Arlyce  Spader, 
Karen  Brown,  Naomi  Griff- 
en;  6  grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Joseph  (son)  and 
Deanna  (daughter).  Funeral: 
Dec.  16,  Beth-El  Mennonite 
Church,  by  John  C.  King. 
Burial:  Milford  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Cressman,  Margaret  Roberts 
Cressman,  83,  New  Ham- 
burg. Ont.  Born:  Jan.  17, 
1914,  Wilmot  Twp..  Ont.,  to 
Leander  and  Jessie  Oliver 
Cressman.  Died:  Nov.  26, 
1997,  New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  of 
pneumonia.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: Kathryn  Wagler,  Judy 
Rivers,  Margaret  Campbell, 
John:  brothers  and  sisters: 
Jim,  Allen,  and  Isabel  Cress- 
man, Marie  Shantz;  8  grand- 
children. Predeceased  by: 
Clarence  Cressman  (hus- 
band). Funeral  and  burial: 
Nov.  29.  Nith  Valley  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Bruce  Keown 
and  Gerald  Schwartzentru- 
ber. 

Crossgrove,  Mieka  Sue,  16, 

Archbold,  Ohio.  Born:  Jan.  1, 
1981,  Montpelier,  Ohio,  to 
Nancy  S.  Crossgrove.  Died: 
Dec.  9,  1997,  Archbold,  Ohio, 
in  an  automobile  accident.  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  Dec.  12, 
Lockport  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Allen  Rutter,  Mark  Miller, 
Wendy  Miller,  and  Charles 
Gautsche. 
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DeLeon,  Ruben  Jr.,  35,  Lans- 
dale,  Pa.  Born:  Sept.  6,  1962, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  Ruben 
and  Sol  Rodriguez  DeLeon  Sr. 
Died:  Dec.  6,  1997,  Mont- 
gomery County,  Pa.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Carol  Swartley 
DeLeon;  daughter:  Yolanda 
Renee;  brothers  and  sisters: 
Josue,  William,  Eileen  Luyan- 
do,  Ruth  Rosa,  Wendolyn,  Jar- 
itza.  Funeral  and  burial:  Dec. 
10,  Plains  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Michael  A.  Meneses  and 
Hubert  Schwartzentruber. 

Fry,  Donald  K.,  65,  Morton,  111. 
Born:  Feb.  13,  1932,  Carlock, 
111.,  to  Clarence  A.  and  Idella 
M.  Zimmerman  Fry.  Died: 
Dec.  7,  1997,  Morton,  111.,  of 
cancer.  Survivors — wife: 
LaRelda  Nafziger  Arnett  Fry; 
children:  Greg,  Delia  Kallina; 
stepchildren:  Dana  Arnett, 
Maria  Grimm;  one  grand- 
child, 2  stepgrandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Esther  L. 
Birky  Fry  (first  wife).  Funer- 
al: Dec.  10,  First  Mennonite 
Church  of  Morton,  by  Doane 
Brubaker.  Burial:  Pleasant 
Grove  Cemetery. 

Harrington,  Roger  R,  64,  Mor- 
ton, 111.  Born:  July  18,  1933, 
Princeton,  111.,  to  Rait  and  Viola 
Thulean  Harrington.  Died:  Dec. 
1,  1997,  Morton,  111.  Sur- 
vivors— wife;  Marilyn  E.  Yordy 
Harrington;  children:  Randy, 
Janet  Rentsch;  8  grandchil- 
dren. Funeral:  Dec.  5,  First 
Mennonite  Church  of  Morton, 
by  Doane  Brubaker.  Burial: 
Pleasant  Grove  Cemetery. 

Hartzler,  Cora  Viola  Book,  96, 
West  Liberty,  Ohio.  Born:  July 
28,  1901,  Sterling,  111.,  to  Mar- 
tin and  Eliza  Jane  Detwiler 
Book.  Died:  Nov.  22,  1997, 
West  Liberty,  Ohio.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Melburn, 
Emerson,  Carol  Miller,  Evelyn 
Kenagy,  Audrey  Snyder,  Hilda 
Kinghorn,  Lucille  Allen;  21 
grandchildren,  18  great-grand- 
children. Predeceased  by:  Em- 
mett  J.  Hartzler  (husband).  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  Nov.  25,  Oak 
Grove  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Larry  Augsburger  and  Ken- 
neth Kinghorn. 

Hauder,  Nellie  L.  Schrock, 
85.  Born:  June  14,  1912,  Mil- 
ford,  Neb.,  to  Lydia  and  Joe 
Schrock.  Died:  Oct.  2,  1997, 
Riverside,  Calif.,  of  renal  fail- 
ure. Survivors — husband: 
Floyd  Hauder;  son:  Dawain; 
brothers  and  sister:  Lee,  Joe 
Jr.,  Harry,  Robert,  Wilma 
Schrock;  2  grandchildren,  2 
great-grandchildren.  Congre- 
gational membership:  Moun- 
tain View  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  and  burial:  Oct.  6, 
Belleview  Mausoleum,  by 
Jonas  I.  Miller. 


Hofstetter,  Leona,  85,  Woos- 
ter,  Ohio.  Born:  Feb.  14,  1912, 
Kidron,  Ohio,  to  Simon  and 
Sarah  Nussbaum  Hofstetter. 
Died:  Dec.  12,  1997,  Wooster, 
Ohio.  Survivors — brother  and 
sisters:  Lester,  Ida,  Anna, 
Sylvia  Gerig.  Burial:  Kidron 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery, 
by  Terry  Shue  and  William 
Valentine. 

Imhoff,  Erma  L.  Haekman, 
86,  Smithville,  Ohio.  Born: 
Nov.  24,  1911,  Orrville,  Ohio, 
to  Ray  and  Clara  Haekman. 
Died:  Dec.  14,  1997, 
Smithville,  Ohio.  Survivors — 
children:  Maurice,  Ray, 
Dorothy  Otto,  Hazel  Leichty, 
Norma  Trotter;  sister:  Velma 
Carter;  11  grandchildren,  10 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  John  W.  Imhoff 
(husband).  Funeral:  Dec.  17, 
Oak  Grove  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Norma  Duerksen, 
Dennis  Schmidt,  and  Richard 
Ross.  Burial:  Crown  Hill  Men- 
nonite Church  Cemetery. 

Klopfenstein,  Arthur  B.,  91, 
Wauseon,  Ohio.  Born:  Oct.  7, 
1906,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  to 
Aaron  and  Jemima  Aeschli- 
man  Klopfenstein.  Died:  Dec. 
16,  1997,  Archbold,  Ohio.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Donna 
Gautsche,  Pauline  King,  Dale, 
Phyllis  Yoder,  Marlin,  Linda 
Riegsecker;  sisters:  Mabel 
Stuckey,  Doris  Klopfenstein; 
19  grandchildren,  32  great- 
grandchildren, 7  stepgrand- 
children, 8  stepgreat-grand- 
children.  Predeceased  by: 
Alice  Merillat  Klopfenstein 
(wife)  and  Delmer  (son).  Fu- 
neral: Dec.  20,  Central  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Wayne  Pip- 
kin and  Charles  Gautsche. 
Burial:  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Kurtz,  Christian  "Christy", 
85,  Chesapeake,  Va.  Born: 
Norfolk  County,  Va.,  to 
Samuel  D.  and  Rebecca  Culp 
Kurtz.  Died:  Dec.  4,  1997, 
Chesapeake,  Va.  Survivors — 
children:  Kenneth  P.,  Nelson 
L.,  Ruby  Kurtz  Blankenship; 
5  grandchildren,  2  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Olus  Troyer  Kurtz  (wife). 
Funeral  and  burial:  Dec.  7, 
Mt.  Pleasant  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Harold  Bergey. 

Linder,  Nannie  S.  Gnagey, 
74,  Silverwood,  Mich.  Born: 
May  3,  1923,  Bay  Port,  Mich., 
to  Simon  D.  and  Esther  C. 
Swartzendruber  Gnagey. 
Died:  Oct.  18,  1997,  Marlette, 
Mich.  Survivors — husband: 
Earl  Howard  Linder;  children: 
Robert,  Earl,  Dale  Howard, 
Dennis  Jay,  Jonathan  Ray, 
Dwight  Alfred,  Faith  Marie 
Esch,  Janet  Irene  Foster, 
Charity  Sue  Forsyth;  brother 


and  sister:  Fred  S.  Gnagey; 
Salina  S.  Eberly;  13  grand- 
children. Funeral  and  burial: 
Oct.  22,  Pineview  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Thomas  W.  Berlin. 
Longacre,  Daniel  K.,  83, 
Spring  City,  Pa.  Born:  Jan.  23, 

1914,  Spring  City,  Pa.,  to  Isaac 
S.  and  Ada  Kolb  Longacre. 
Died:  Dec.  12,  1997,  Dry  Run, 
Pa.,  from  an  automobile  acci- 
dent. Survivors — wife:  Miriam 
E.  Reeser  Longacre;  children: 
Melvin,  Rhoda  Sanders,  David; 
6  grandchildren.  Predeceased 
by:  Joyce  Ann  Brubaker 
(daughter).  Funeral  service: 
Dec.  15,  Shady  Pine  Menno- 
nite Church.  Funeral  and  buri- 
al: Dec.  17,  Vincent  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Marlin  A.  Neil, 
Samuel  Sollenberger,  J.  Otis 
Yoder,  and  Garland  L.  Meyers. 

Maurer,  Marjorie  Race,  73, 
Reedley,  Calif.  Born:  Canton, 
Ohio.  Died:  Oct.  1,  1997, 
Reedley,  Calif.  Survivors — 
husband:  Ivan  Maurer;  chil- 
dren: Lyle,  Ellis,  Michael, 
Twyla  Pauls,  Lenette 
Burkhart,  Elaine  Wiens; 
brothers  and  sisters:  Carl,  Ed, 
Dave,  Clyde,  Ronnie,  Bob, 
Helen  Race,  Rosemary  Ben- 
nett. Funeral:  Oct.  7,  Dinuba 
Mennonite  Brethren  Church. 
Burial:  Reedley  Cemetery. 

Sears,  William  D.  "Bill",  47, 
Greenwood,  Del.  Born:  July 
28,  1950,  Peoria,  111.,  to  Duane 
and  Kay  Kennell  Sears.  Died: 
Sept.  27,  1997,  of  cancer.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Violet  Bowman 
Sears;  son:  Joshua  D.;  broth- 
er: Ronald;  foster  sister: 
Sharon  Helmers;  grandmoth- 
er: Bessie  Mae  Kennell.  Fu- 
neral: Oct.  1,  Greenwood  Men- 
nonite Church  School.  Burial: 
Cannon  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Seiler,  Ralph  Edward,  82, 
Auburn,  Ind.  Born:  Oct.  9, 

1915,  Archbold,  Ohio,  to 
Simon  and  Sarah  Stamm  Seil- 
er. Died:   Dec.   15,  1997, 


Auburn,  Ind.  Survivors — wife: 
Delilah  Anna  Liechty  Seiler; 
■sons:  Edward,  Ronald,  Larry, 
Roland,  Ralph,  Allen;  brother: 
Simon  Jr.;  14  grandchildren,  7 
great-grandchildren.  Funeral: 
Dec.  18,  North  Leo  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Douglas  Zehr  and 
Charles  DeSanto.  Burial:  Leo 
Memorial  Park. 

Wingard,  Harley  J.,  68,  Mid- 
dlebury,  Ind.  Born:  Mar.  16, 
1929,  LaGrange  County,  Ind., 
to  Jacob  J.  and  Nora  Kauff- 
man  Wingard.  Died:  Nov.  12, 
1997,  Goshen,  Ind.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Betty  Yoder 
Wingard;  children:  Sharon 
Wyse,  Terry,  Debra,  Jimmy; 
brother  and  sister:  Olen,  Ida 
Bontrager:  6  grandchildren. 
Funeral:  Nov.  15,  First  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Linford 
Martin  and  Jeff  Kauffman. 
Burial:  Grace  Lawn  Cemetery. 

Wireman,  Ella  Mae  Freed,  89, 
Souderton,  Pa.  Born:  Jan.  10, 
1908,  Franconia,  Pa.,  to  John 
L.  and  Elizabeth  Halteman 
Freed.  Died:  Dec.  15,  1997, 
Souderton,  Pa.  Survivors — 
sons:  Curtis,  Harold;  13 
grandchildren,  22  great- 
grandchildren, 3  great-great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Curtis  Wireman  (hus- 
band) and  Dennis  (son).  Fu- 
neral: Dec.  19,  Souderton 
Mennonite  Homes,  by  Gerald 
Clemmer  and  David  Greiser. 
Burial:  Souderton  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Leslie  J.,  78,  Tofield, 
Alta.  Born:  May  13,  1919, 
Tofield,  Alta.,  to  Henry  and 
Lavina  Kauffman  Yoder. 
Died:  Nov.  13,  1997,  Edmon- 
ton, Alta.  Survivors — wife: 
Naomi  Wideman  Yoder;  sons: 
Larry,  Paul,  Ervin;  brother 
and  sister:  Lloyd,  Velma 
Lehman;  10  grandchildren,  2 
great-grandchildren.  Funeral 
and  burial:  Nov.  18,  Salem 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Dan 
Graber. 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


Is  our  wealth  unwelcoming? 


According  to  Webster's,  to  welcome  means  "to 
receive  with  delight,  especially  in  response  to 
need."  Throughout  the  Bible,  we  read  stories 
like  those  of  David  Morrow  and  the  Mennonites 
in  Indiana,  Virginia,  and  New  York — people  in 
positions  of  stability  in  societies  who  welcome 
those  who  aren't.  In  Deut.  10:18,  the  God  who 
"loves  the  strangers,  providing  them  with  food 
and  clothing,"  calls  us  to  do  the  same.  In  Heb. 
13:2,  we  learn  that  by  welcoming  strangers, 
"some  have  entertained  angels  without  know- 
ing it."  Despite  this  undeniable  admonition — 
this  call  to  a  life  of  welcome — many  of  us 
refrain  from  receiving  those  in  need  "with 
gladness  and  delight,"  if  we  receive  them  at  all. 

During  my  studies  at  a  Mennonite  college, 
cross-cultural  education  was  strongly  en- 
couraged. Within  my  circle  of  friends,  we  man- 
aged to  cover  several  continents  and  numerous 
countries.  One  thing  that  we  often  found  as  a 
commonality  was  the  hospitality  shown  to  us  by 
those  who  have  less  than  we  do. 

Elaine  Shenk,  a  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee (MCC)  worker  in  New  Mexico,  writes  in  The 
Mennonite,  "I  am  perplexed  by  the  fact  that 
often  the  richest  nations  are  the  most 
inhospitable  to  foreigners,  while  people  with 
tremendous  needs  of  their  own  welcome  stran- 
gers into  their  homes  and  towns."  I  wonder 
about  this — how  affluence  contradicts  hospi- 
tality— that  the  more  we  have,  the  more  we 
fear  others.  Perhaps  those  we  don't  understand 
might  take  away  our  things,  our  security,  our 
positions.  When  we  race  through  "rough  neigh- 
borhoods," when  we  cross  the  street  to  avoid  the 
young  men  on  our  side,  or  when  we  fret  that 
possessions  may  be  stolen  from  our  homes  and 
vehicles,  we  are  afraid  of  losing  what  belongs  to 
us.  We  are  so  fearful  that  we  avoid  seeing  the 
faces  of  the  young  men  we  pass,  the  homeless 
folks  on  the  corner  to  whom  certain  car  con- 
tents could  mean  a  day's  food,  and  the  folks 
who  live,  work,  and  make  their  lives  in  the 
neighborhoods  we  would  rather  not  pass 
through. 

Is  this  how  we  feel  about  immigrants  and 
welcoming  them  into  our  countries?  Do  we  fear 
that  they  will  take  what  is  "rightly  ours" — the 
things  we've  worked  for?  We  sit  by  as  their  em- 


ployers are  raided  by  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  and  as  laws  are  passed 
to  limit  what  they  can  "take"  from  our  systems. 
Many  of  us  may  have  dusted  off  our  hands  and 
said,  "There's  a  limit  to  what  we  can  do."  But  as 
MCC  staffperson  J.  Daryl  Byler  says,  "Cer- 
tainly the  U.S.  cannot  absorb  all  the  world's 
suffering  people,  but  we  probably  have  not 
come  close  to  exhausting  the  welcome  that  God 
invites  us  to  offer." 

Jesus  so  often  admonished  us  to  not  be  con- 
sumed with  material  goods — "where  your  trea- 
sure lies,"  etc.  If  our  hearts  are  no  longer  with 
those  "angels  we  are  called  to  entertain,"  we 
need  to  recognize  what  we're  afraid  of  losing. 

Welcome  is  important  in  another  current 
issue  in  the  Mennonite  Church.  For  the 
first  time,  the  number  of  Anabaptist - 
Mennonites  has  surpassed  1  million  worldwide, 
according  to  Mennonite  World  Conference. 
Along  with  the  growing  numbers  is  a  shift  in  the 
Anabaptist  centers  of  gravity.  Some  582,000 
members  live  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Central  and 
South  America — the  developing  southern  hemi- 
sphere. Some  477,000  Anabaptists  live  in  North 
America  and  Europe,  the  traditional  hubs  of 
Mennonite  life.  But  according  to  MWC  executive 
secretary  Larry  Miller,  before  the  middle  of  the 
next  century,  churches  in  the  South  will  play 
the  primary  role  in  shaping  the  direction  of  the 
Anabaptist-Mennonite  movement.  We  Nor- 
therners need  to  recognize  our  power  and  our 
fear  of  losing  it  while  welcoming  others  into 
positions  of  leadership. 

Henri  Nouwen  wrote,  "Only  when  we  fully 
claim  that  God  loves  us  in  an  unconditional 
way  and  look  at  'those  other  persons'  as  equally 
loved  can  we  begin  to  discover  that  the  great 
variety  in  humanity  is  an  expression  of  the 
richness  of  God's  heart." 

In  not  opening  our  communities — to  stran- 
gers, immigrants,  and  those  who  are  "other" — 
we  are  indeed  limiting  the  richness  of  God's 
heart.  When  we  listen  to  the  insistent  voices 
that  tell  us  to  protect  our  power,  influence,  or 
possessions,  we  begin  to  lose  focus  on  that 
which  truly  matters — the  welcome  we  receive 
in  the  body  of  Christ. — jfk 
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Can  Martin  Luther  King 
be  rescued  from  the 
taming  of  pop  culture? 

King  has  become  a  comfortable  myth — 
so  much  so  that  many  don't  know 
how  strongly  he  spoke  out  against 
racism,  poverty,  injustice,  and  war. 


,  „  ,  ^^^^^^^B^^^^^l    "|\  /T alcolm  X  is  held  up  as  the 

^''"^IwBffl  preeminent  hero  to  young 

m&r-imm*  wm   v,        J^^^^W^^^^^^^SSfm        V  Apeople  in  the  United  States 
-l^^^^^^ffiftH^  &\  m8$m  '•■   ''     "  -     1311  today,  especially  young  African 

<■  s'"  -  "  \  '*   "       1         moricans.  I  k>  is  (juoU'd  ronimuiilly 

Dynamic  Graphs  m  public  dialogue  about  race  rela- 

The  myth  of  progressive  race  relations  says  that  tions-  Hollywood  has  made  movies  about  him, 

people  of  color  were  wronged  in  the  past  but  that  the       and  his  name  and  insignia  are  emblazoned  on 
"problem"  of  race  relations  is  now  "solved."  Martin         baseball  caps,  T-shirts,  even  tennis  shoes.  Even 
Luther  King  has  become  a  symbol  of  that  myth.  though  he  was  assassinated  32  years  ago,  his 

Christian  discipleship  requires  that  we  dismantle  influence  is  so  important  in  U.S.  society  that  he 

that  myth  and  find  out  who  King  really  was.  seems  like  a  living  presence 

  There  are  good  reasons  to  admire  the  com- 

ALSO  IN  THIS  ISSUE  mitments,  vision,  and  career  of  Malcolm  X.  But 

  his  public  prominence  today  raises  a  question: 

what  happened  to  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.? 
And,  finally  (13):  Why  don't  young  people,  especially  young  Afri- 

Finally,  love  one  another  can  Americans,  take  their  bearings  from  him? 

and  be  humble  6     Why  doesn't  he  attract  the  admiration  and 

emulation  of  angry  young  people? 
Mennonites  make  neighbors  The  reason  is  that  Martin  Luther  King  has 

of  Bosnian  refugees   9     been  tamed.  He's  been  defanged,  rendered 

harmless  and  impotent  by  mass  culture  and 
Conferences  draft  statements  mass  mythology.  We  all  know  about  King,  of 

regarding  homosexuality   10     course,  but  so  deeply  has  his  presence  been 
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Perry 
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Q  ^^%ur  only  hope  today  lies  in  our  ability  to  cap- 
I   Bture  the  revolutionary  spirit  and  go  out  into 
a  sometimes  hostile  world,  declaring  eter- 
nal hostility  to  poverty,  racism,  and  militarism.9 


enshrined  in  American  popular  culture  that 
now  we  know  him  like  we  know  George 
Washington  and  Patrick  Henry.  He  has  be- 
come one  of  the  major  deities  of  American 
civil  religion.  He  is  the  only  American  other 
than  Washington  and  Lincoln  (Presidents' 
Day)  to  have  a  national  holiday  in  his  honor. 
His  picture  graces  the  walls  of  thousands  of 
classrooms,  and  streets  and  public  buildings 
are  named  after  him.  I  almost  expect  my 
children  to  come  home  telling  me  stories 
they  learned  in  school  of  King  splitting  rails  or 
King  throwing  a  dollar  across  the  Potomac. 

King  has  been  thoroughly  co-opted  by  Ameri- 
can popular  culture;  he  has  become  an  Amer- 
ican myth.  Like  all  myths,  his  is  serviceable  to 
those  interested  in  social  stability  and  public 
conformity.  Becoming  a  myth  is  a  worse  fate 
than  King  deserved.  Christian  discipleship  re- 
quires that  we  dismantle  this  myth  about  who 
Martin  Luther  King  was. 

King's  public  career  took  place  just  as  a  num- 
ber of  events  had  conspired  to  bring  this  national 
mythology,  this  civil  religion,  under  direct  attack. 
The  1960s  was  such  a  difficult  time  for  the 
United  States  because  the  period  revealed  a  cen- 
tral tension  at  the  heart  of  American  mytholo- 
gies. In  the  1960s,  the  greatest  single  hypocrisy 
of  the  United  States  was  unmasked. 

That  hypocrisy  was  this:  For  200  years,  the 
U.S.  had  celebrated  itself  as  the  world's 
leading  light  of  freedom  and  democracy,  the 
embodiment  of  the  democratic  ideal.  U.S.  citizens 
are  committed  to  the  idea  that  all  people  are 
created  equal  and  have  inalienable  legal,  civil, 
and  human  rights.  The  U.S.  has  said  this  for  200 
years,  all  the  while  knowing  deep  in  its  national 
heart  that  American  race  relations  have  revealed 
these  vast  platitudes  to  be  a  blatant  lie.  While 
these  lofty  ideals  have  been  repeated,  people  of 
color  have  been  brutalized,  deprived  of  basic 
rights,  and  confined  to  a  secondary  and  in- 
herently unequal  place  in  society. 

In  the  1960s,  that  lie  was  exposed,  finally,  for 
everyone  to  see.  In  response,  the  national  myth- 
makers  constructed  a  new  "myth  of  the  progres- 
sive race  relations."  It  goes  something  like  this: 
"Mistakes  were  made  in  race  relations.  People 
of  color  have  been  wronged,  mostly  by  a  few  bad 
people,  most  of  them  in  the  South.  But  we've 
recognized  these  wrongs,  and  as  the  truly  great 
society  we  are,  we're  moving  to  address  them." 

Prodded  by  the  civil  rights  movement,  the 
U.S.  did  address  some  of  these  wrongs  by 
passing  some  civil  rights  bills  and  a  voting 


rights  bill,  pumping  money  into  the  inner 
cities,  and  addressing  certain  injustices  in 
schooling  and  hiring. 

In  calling  this  a  myth,  I  do  not  mean  to  im- 
pugn the  heroism  and  commitment  of  the  young 
people  who  struggled  to  bring  these  changes.  A 
number  of  courageous  Americans  struggled  hard 
for  these  small  advances.  Some  of  them  gave 
their  lives.  But  it  is  important  to  pay  attention  to 
the  myth  constructed  around  these  small  gains. 

This  myth  has  been  extremely  functional 
for  the  powerful.  If  they  can  reinforce  a 
massive  consensus  that  racial  problems 
have  been  "solved,"  except  for  a  few  minor  ad- 
justments, most  people  will  believe  that  major 
changes  in  society  aren't  needed.  Entrenched 
individuals  who  like  to  maintain  the  status  quo 
have  a  lot  invested  in  maintaining  this  myth  of 
progressive  race  relations. 

As  a  symbol  that  this  blemish  has  been 
erased  and  the  "problem"  of  American  race 
relations  has  been  "solved,"  American  civil 
religion  has  admitted  one  symbol  of  the  racial 
struggle  into  its  pantheon  of  national  deities. 
That  symbol  has  been  Martin  Luther  King. 

Admittedly,  since  King's  day  we've  seen  some 
developments  that  support  this  progressive 
reading  of  race  relations:  the  black  middle  class 
has  grown,  as  has  African- American  political 
power.  In  so  many  other  ways,  however,  race  rela- 
tions have  steadily  gotten  worse  since  King's  day. 

Since  the  1960s,  for  example,  both  jobs  and  the 
black  middle  class  have  been  vanishing  from 
inner  cities,  leaving  behind  an  urban  underclass 
trapped  in  poverty  and  forced  to  subsist  mostly 
on  illegal  activities  and  welfare  payments. 

By  nearly  every  significant  statistical  mea- 
surement of  progress  and  quality  of  life — infant 
mortality  rates,  wages,  quality  of  housing,  life 
expectancy,  mortality  rates — African  Americans 
still  lag  substantially  behind  whites.  The  gap  is 
growing  rather  than  narrowing.  Public  schools 
are  more  racially  segregated  today  than  they 
were  at  the  time  of  the  Brown  decision  in  1954. 

Since  King's  day,  the  U.S.  government  has 
become  increasingly  hostile  toward  the  poor  in 
general  and  the  black  poor  in  particular.  In- 
deed, society  has  established  criminals  as  the 
new  scapegoats  upon  which  to  blame  many 
complex  problems.  For  a  number  of  reasons, 
the  face  of  this  criminal  in  the  national  con- 
sciousness almost  always  is  a  black  face. 

As  a  result,  today  there  are  more  African- 
American  men  in  prison  than  in  college;  Afri- 
can Americans  are  four  times  more  likely  than 
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whites  to  be  arrested  on  drug  charges,  even 
though  both  groups  use  drugs  at  about  the 
same  rate.  An  African-American  man  is  seven 
times  more  likely  to  go  to  prison  than  a  white 
man,  and  blacks  make  up  a  disproportionate 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  death  row. 

Obviously,  the  myth  of  progressive  race  rela- 
tions is  just  that:  a  myth.  To  dismantle  this 
fable,  we  must  strip  away  some  of  the  myths 
from  the  figure  of  Martin  Luther  King. 

Though  it  would  have  been  convenient  to  the 
mythmakers,  King's  life  did  not  end  after  the 
March  on  Washington  in  1963.  Instead,  he  took 
the  civil  rights  movement  North  in  the  mid- 
1960s  and  thundered  to  the  U.S.  that  racism 
wasn't  just  a  Southern  problem.  It  was  a  nation- 
al problem,  and  we  needed  to  deal  with  it. 

As  the  nation's  cities  dissolved  into  spasms  of 
rioting  and  as  the  government  responded 
with  force,  King  moved  in  increasingly 
radical  directions.  He  called  the  gains  of  the  early 
1960s  only  the  beginning  of  the  changes  that 
were  needed.  He  alienated  himself  from  the 
political  establishment  by  refusing  to  silence  his 
conscience  and  say  nothing  about  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. Instead  he  called  the  U.S.  government  "the 
greatest  purveyor  of  violence  in  the  world  today"; 
he  denounced  the  war  and  uncovered  the  links 
between  racism  and  militarism.  By  doing  so,  he 
brought  down  on  his  head  the  wrath  of  many  of 
his  former  political  allies;  they  told  him  to  stick  to 
racial  matters  and  leave  foreign  policy  to  experts. 

He  worked  hard  to  form  a  common  coalition  of 
interests  between  the  civil  rights  and  the  labor 
movements.  By  the  end  of  his  life,  King  had  be- 
gun to  call  for  direct  and  massive  civil  disobe- 
dience to  focus  the  nation's  attention  on  a  num- 
ber of  problems.  Right  before  he  died,  he  was 
actively  engaged  in  planning  such  a  nonviolent 
confrontation  with  those  people  in  power  who 
had  lots  of  money  for  a  war  in  Vietnam  but  little 
for  a  war  on  poverty  at  home.  He  had  planned  to 
lead  an  array  of  poor  people  to  Washington,  D.C., 
in  the  spring  of  1968.  They  would  throw  their 
bodies  into  the  streets  and  block  the  nation's 
business  until  it  addressed  the  injustices  of 
American  society.  He  would  offer  this  witness, 
he  said,  in  the  name  of  the  risen  Lord,  who 
hated  injustice  and  loved  mercy. 

"Our  only  hope  today,"  he  thundered,  "lies  in 
our  ability  to  recapture  the  revolutionary  spirit 
and  go  out  into  a  sometimes  hostile  world,  de- 
claring eternal  hostility  to  poverty,  racism,  and 
militarism." 

When  the  high  priests  of  American  civil  reli- 


gion call  us  to  honor  King,  it  is  not  this  King 
they  want  us  to  remember.  This  King  is  too 
dangerous,  too  radical;  this  King  we  should 
leave  safely  buried  in  the  history  books. 

As  people  devoted  to  peace  and  justice  today, 
we  need  to  dismantle  these  myths  around  Martin 
Luther  King.  I  think  Martin  Luther  King  would 
tell  us  to  knock  the  halo  off  his  head  and  remem- 
ber what  he  said  about  injustice  and  war.  I  think 
he  would  want  us  to  explain  why  we  find  millions 
of  dollars  for  the  needs  of  the  Pentagon  but  com- 
plain that  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  homeless 
will  break  the  national  budget!  I  doubt  that  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  would  want  a  national  holiday; 
he'd  want  a  national  referendum  for  justice. 

That's  our  task  today  on  campuses,  in 
churches,  and  in  society.  We  must  throw  out 
these  comfortable,  numbing,  paralyzing  myths 
and  remember  the  work,  commitments,  and 
vision  of  Martin  Luther  King. 

Perry  Bush  is  associate  professor  of  history  at 
Bluffton  (Ohio)  College.  This  article  is  adapted 
from  a  presentation  he  gave  last  year  at  Bluffton. 
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How  precious  is  your  steadfast 
love,  O  God!  All  people  may 
take  refuge  in  the  shadow  of  your 
wings.  They  feast  on  the  abun- 
dance of  your  house. . . .  For  with 
you  is  the  fountain  of  life;  in  your 
light  we  see  light. — Psalm  36:7-9 
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READERS  SAY 


On  Christmas  morning  I  stum- 
bled across  Nancy  Heisey's  su- 
perb article  on  the  giving  and 
receiving  of  good  and  bad  touch 
(Faithful  Touch  Says  No  to  the 
Power  of  Evil,  Sept.  30).  Heisey  chal- 
lenges several  popular  but  indiscrim- 
inate categorisations  on  abuse  without 
even  having  to  name  them.  The 
opening  statement  illustrates  this 
well.  The  writer's  first-person  refer- 
ence identifies  herself  positively  as 
female,  along  with  the  unequivocal  ac- 
knowledgment that  she  neither  has  a 
monopoly  on  providing  good  touch  nor 
is  free  of  giving  bad  touch.  Within  a 
few  more  courageous  strokes,  she 
makes  it  clear  that  good  touch  is  a 
faith  action  amidst  a  sea  of  faith- 
lessness. She  concludes  by  focusing  on 
specific  inappropriate  behaviour  while 
providing  a  universal  admonishment. 
"Faithful  touch  .  .  .  challenges  powers 
that  humiliate  .  .  .  and  is  offered  in  a 
way  that  strengthens  the  communities 
of  love  and  of  justice  to  which  we  have 
been  called." 

I  find  a  tentativeness  in  Heisey's 
article,  as  one  who  is  still  on  the  way 
and  not  yet  arrived.  This  strength  from 
weakness  adds  powerfully  to  her  wit- 
ness. Many  thanks  to  both  the  author 
and  publisher  of  this  piece. 
Eduard  Hiebert 
St.  Francois  Xavier,  Man. 

We  noted  with  concern  the  news 
report  on  the  consultation  on 
short-term  services  held  in 
Chicago  in  December  {Participants 
Benefit  Most  from  Short-term  Mis- 
sions, Dec.  30).  Although  neither  of  us 
were  present,  we  were  quoted  as 
calling  for  "a  three-year  moratorium  on 
short-term  service  projects  in  which 
youth  groups  travel  beyond  their  local 
communities." 

We  think  some  clarification  is  nec- 
essary. Our  original  proposal  was 
given  to  General  Conference  and  Men- 
nonite Church  conference  youth  min- 
isters encouraging  them  to  opt  for 
local  service  opportunities  because 
that  is  where  sustainable  relation- 
ships are  possible.  This  is  the  best 
way  we  know  of  to  move  beyond  the 
giver-receiver  paradigm  that  tradi- 
tional short-term  service  opportuni- 
ties set  up. 

We  believe  the  findings  of  this  con- 
sultation point  us  collectively  toward 
renewing  efforts  to  develop  relation- 


ships that  are  mutually  accountable 
and  in  which  all  involved  benefit. 

Regina  Shands  Stoltzfus 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Tobin  Miller  Shearer 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Why  I  Won't  Thank  God  for 
All  the  Things  I  Own  (Nov. 
25):  David  Schrock-Shenk 
gives  a  new  and  very  needed  view  on 
the  wealth  we  enjoy  as  North  Amer- 
icans. He  tells  us  that  we  have  pros- 
perity in  a  large  part  because  we  are 
part  of  an  economic  system  that  is 
based  on  exploiting  those  who  are  more 
vulnerable  than  we  are. 

While  on  a  study  tour  to  Central 
America  a  few  years  ago,  we  were  struck 
by  the  abject  poverty  of  some  of  the 
people  there.  Someone  startled  us  by 
saying,  "They  live  like  they  do  because 
we  live  like  we  do!"  Most  of  us  feel  help- 
less to  do  anything  about  "the  system," 
but  at  the  end  of  the  article,  the  writer 
does  give  us  some  small  steps  we  can 
take  to  counteract  the  inequity. 

We  live  among  many  Russian  Men- 
nonites  here  in  western  Canada.  One 
woman  recently  acknowledged  that 
much  of  the  persecution  brought  upon 
their  people  before  they  left  Russia 
was,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
had  lived  in  prosperity  for  many  years 
with  little  concern  for  the  peasant 
Russian  people  around  them. 

May  we  continue  to  dialogue  on  our 
response  to  the  fact  that  we  are  con- 
tinuing to  prosper  in  North  America  while 
the  standard  of  living  is  deteriorating  in 
many  developing  countries  of  our  world. 
Ted  Walter 
Peachland,  B.C. 

Since  the  explosion  of  dialogue  in 
the  Gospel  Herald  about  Fran- 
conia  Conference  and  the  Ger- 
mantown  congregation,  seemingly  ev- 
ery issue  has  letters  referring  to  homo- 
sexuality as  a  sexual  sin.  When  I  have 
sought  safe  forums  for  listening  and 
honest  dialogue,  I  have  consistently 
heard  these  responses:  "Mennonites 
aren't  ready  yet  for  this  discussion!" 
"It  is  too  emotional  an  issue  for  us!" 
"We  are  afraid  that  it  will  split  us 
apart!"  Too  emotional  an  issue  to  talk 
about,  but  not  apparently  too  emo- 
tional an  issue  to  vote  on.  I  know  of  no 
more  effective  way  of  dividing  than 
when  we  vote  on  an  emotional  issue 
that  we  know  beforehand  we  disagree 
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on.  Voting  disempowers  the  minority. 

Christian  theologians  (Mennonite  in- 
cluded) are  sharply  divided  in  their  con- 
clusions. The  flood  of  letters  to  the  Gos- 
pel Herald  in  recent  months  makes  it 
clear  that  we  Mennonites  are  not  in 
agreement  on  this  subject.  Can  we 
please  agree  not  to  vote  again  on  this 
issue?  Could  we  demand  instead  that  we 
listen  to  each  other,  pray  together,  wel- 
come dialogue,  and  search  for  consensus? 
The  threat  of  removal  of  congregations, 
leaders,  and  lay  members  from  member- 
ship in  the  Mennonite  church  thwarts 
any  attempt  at  consensus  building. 

Brad  Moyer 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

All  the  letters  about  the  German- 
town  congregation  leave  me  more 
than  a  little  perplexed.  Both  sides 
use  words  implying  that  the  Bible  clearly, 
plainly,  and  obviously  supports  their 
position.  At  least  for  me,  that  implies 
that  it  is  not  clear,  plain,  or  obvious. 

Maybe  a  change  of  topic  would  help 
to  clarify  our  thinking.  More  than  a 
few  Christians  believe  that  the  typical 
North  American's  consumptive  life- 
style violates  the  eighth  command- 
ment: Thou  shalt  not  steal.  Do  the 
facts  make  this  obvious  or  not?  Maybe 
we  can  discuss  this  issue  when  we  tire 
of  Germantown.  Or  would  that  be 
hitting  too  close  to  home?  Would  it  be 
more  than  a  speck  in  our  eye? 

I  was  wondering  how  I  would  react  if 
a  congregation  was  expelled  for  accept- 
ing overconsumers.  Would  that  be  a 
good  day  or  a  bad  day  for  the  church? 
Ken  Harnly 
Manheim,  Pa. 

In  light  of  the  decision  for  some  in 
our  church  to  oust  the  people  at 
Germantown  Mennonite  Church 
from  our  defined  fold,  I  think  of  some 
things  I  learned  when  I  was  in  figure 
drawing  class  at  Bethel  College. 

One  of  our  classes  had  12  students 
drawing  from  the  same  model.  There 
were  always  12  interpretations  of  that 
model,  and  none  of  them  were  "wrong." 
The  process  and  struggles  the  artists 
went  through  were  utterly  their  own. 

At  times  I  had  to  discard  what  I  had 
begun — difficult  as  it  was  to  let  go — 
and  start  over.  That  process  was  not  a 
waste  of  time  but  was  necessary  for  a 
greater  learning  to  happen. 

I  am  sad  when  I  hear  of  people  who 
are  defined  by  other  people  as  "wrong," 


as  cut  off  from  our  oh-so-human  pro- 
cess. If  God  were  the  model  in  the  mid- 
dle of  art  class,  would  there  not  be  some 
wonderful,  wild,  imaginative  interpre- 
tations of  this  Creator?  Would  not  God 
encourage  us  to  continue  the  hard  work 
of  our  own  process  not  by  making  an 
idol  out  of  what  has  been  dotted  and 
crossed  by  others  before  us  but  by 
discovering  truth  for  ourselves?  We 
each  must  take  responsibility  to  learn 
what  it  means  to  "draw  God."  Only  then 
can  we  learn  how  to  be  community. 

On  a  final  note:  thank  you  to  Valerie, 
Jess,  and  Lome  for  their  individual 
"interpretations"  in  Gospel  Herald. 
Because  I  have  enjoyed  reading  the 
voices  of  recent  and  current  women 
editors  of  Gospel  Herald,  especially  their 
editorials,  I  am  disappointed  that  there 
were  no  women  appointed  to  full-time 
editorial  positions  for  the  new  magazine. 

Given  Stamm 

Scottdale,  Pa. 

No  Room  in  Bethlehem  for 
Arrogance,  Argument  (Dec. 
16):  This  good  article  certainly 
gives  hope  to  all  who  are  concerned  for 
helpful  conversation  with  Jews  and 
Muslims.  Believing  that  God  has  in- 
deed become  the  God  of  our  salvation 
by  reconciling  the  world  to  God  in 
Christ,  even  Jesus,  may  we  believe 
that  Jesus  will  return  to  be  the  leader 
of  redeemed  people? 

Shenk  writes,  "Christians  believe 
total  redemption  will  be  accomplished 
when  Jesus  Christ  returns."  Christians 
need  to  filter  out  the  teachings  of  the 
Christian  religion  to  discover  the  mes- 
sage of  God.  "Every  knee  will  bow  and 
every  tongue  will  confess  him  as  Lord": 
this  happens  when  comprehension 
happens.  Comprehension  brings  the 
experience  of  God  is  love.  Correct  in- 
formation to  the  mind  and  the  working 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  bring  recognition  and 


acceptance  of  the  truth  of  Christ  Jesus 
to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father. 

Betty  Lou  Olson 

Calico  Rock,  Ark. 

I was  surprised  to  see  Valerie  Weaver 
taking  a  crack  at  the  proposed  1 999 
Easter  Advance  in  her  editorial,  The 
Scandal  of  the  Incarnation  ("The 
Last  Word,"  Dec.  16).  The  Christmas 
story,  too,  includes  the  fanfare  of  angels. 
Neither  did  Joseph  refuse  the  visit  of  the 
wise  men,  who  must  have  been  wealthy 
and  probably  ostentatious. 

Valerie  says  that  the  1999  Easter 
effort  is  not  relational.  Does  she  really 
know?  This  seems  to  be  a  criticism  of  a 
brother  in  Christ  who  for  years  has  min- 
istered in  Africa  and  Europe  with  follow- 
up  strategies  for  local  churches.  Should 
we  not  rather  come  down  on  the  side  of 
Jesus'  command  to  go  into  all  the  world 
and  preach  the  gospel?  I'm  sure  Valerie 
has  no  qualms  about  using  the  computer 
or  Mennonite  printing  presses — both  of 
which  were  foreign  to  Bethlehem.  Why 
the  criticism  of  a  brother  using  the 
printed  page  to  advance  the  kingdom? 
Mark  Lehman 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 

We  have  read  the  Gospel  Herald 
with  great  interest  for  many 
years.  However,  we  are  a  bit 
puzzled  concerning  the  question,  is  homo- 
sexuality a  sin?  We  have  been  looking  for 
some  scriptural  answers  from  readers. 
Instead,  many  opinions  have  been  given. 

So  we  decided  to  look  in  God's  word 
for  his  answer,  clearly  stated  in  both 
Lev.  20:13  and  1  Cor.  6:1-11.  So  why 
the  controversy?  Has  the  teaching  of 
our  church  been  negligent  on  this 
issue?  Are  we  deceived  by  sentimental 
love?  Or  are  we  being  misled  by  the 
philosophy  of  man? 

Edna  and  Paul  Slabaugh 
Quakertown,  Pa. 
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And,  finally  (13): 


'  _     n_   I  live  in  the  desert.  From  almost  any 
point  in  the  city  in  which  I  live,  I  can 
turn  my  head  and  take  in  a  wrap- 
around sky  alive  with  varying  shades 
of  light,  depending  on  the  time  of  day.  This  may 
be  the  situation  of  the  Mennonite  Church  at 
this  point  in  our  history:  we  are  taking  a  long 
look  in  all  directions,  standing  as  we  are  on  the 
cusp  of  integration.  Peter's  admonition  is  a 
timely  reminder  of  the  importance  of  unity  and 
a  fitting  summary  of  those  attitudes  Christians 
ought  rightly  to  display  toward  one  another. 

Perhaps  we  are  still  learning  to  get  along  in 
the  ordinary  moments  of  living  as  partners  in 
conversation  and  service.  Our  theology  will 
probably  continue  to  lead  us  to  differing  ex- 
pressions of  faith,  even  as  the  Mennonite 
church  is  blacks,  Hispanics,  Asians,  Latin 
Americans,  and  as  people  with  Swiss  and  Teu- 
tonic names  are  increasingly  in  a  minority. 
Such  cherishing  of  one  another  across  confer- 
ence lines  ripples  beyond  our  immediate  circles 
to  an  intently-watching  world,  a  world  where 
racism,  sexism,  and  tribalism  seek  to  divide 
and  destroy.  What  better  time  for  the  "tender 
heart"  and  "humble  mind"  of  which  Peter 
speaks? 

We  need  not  face  the  future  with  lowered 
heads.  If  we  survey  the  horizon,  we  can  see 
what  Thomas  Merton  identified  as  grace — "the 
power  and  the  light  of  God  in  us." 

Betti  Erb 

Yakima,  Wash. 

s |  Peter  has  come  a  long  way.  The  years 

have  softened  his  impulsive  tongue 
and  judgmental  spirit.  His  propensity 
to  speak  first  and  think  later  has 
given  way  to  thoughtful,  gentle  words.  The 
fervency  remains,  but  the  tone  has  mellowed. 

Some  of  us  have  spoken  or  written  hurtful, 
judgmental  words  about  people  whose  practice 
or  beliefs  differ  from  our  own.  One  wonders  if 
we  have  learned  from  our  history.  Past  differ- 


love  one 


ences  over  issues  such  as 
language,  Sunday  schools,  cloth- 
ing, television,  divorce,  and  re- 
marriage have  caused  division 
after  division  among  us  as  we 
have  felt  compelled  to  assume  the 
role  of  judge.  Like  Peter,  do  we 
find  ourselves  rebuked  by  Jesus 
for  our  shortsightedness?  Will  we, 
too,  hear  the  lesson  Peter  learned  in 
the  house  of  Cornelius — not  to  ex- 
clude those  whom  God  includes? 
Charles  B.  Longenecker 
New  Holland,  Pa. 


Finally,  after  many  years  of  enjoyable 
reading,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
ministry  of  creative,  provocative  jour- 
nalism. In  the  present  climate  of  cyn- 
icism even  in  the  church,  the  Gospel  Herald  has 
remained  positive  and  refreshing.  You  have 
provided  a  wonderful  blend  of  spiritual  encour- 
agement and  relevant  information,  pastoral  care 
and  prophetic  musings.  In  these  days  when  the 
culture  wars  threaten  our  life  together  in  the 
church,  your  work  is  very  important.  May  God 
empower  you  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  carry  on. 
Joe  Haines 
Ambler,  Pa. 


A  famous  person  said,  "People  are  liberal 
at  20  if  they  have  hearts;  they  are  con- 
servative at  50  if  they  have  brains."  A 
friend  wondered  if  it  is  possible  to  have 
both  a  heart  and  a  brain.  This  thought  occurred  to 
me  when  reading  Peter's  desire  for  unity  of  spirit, 
a  tender  heart,  and  a  humble  mind. 

Disagreements  in  the  church  often  seem  to 
reflect  "liberal"  and  "conservative"  viewpoints, 
categories  which  distort  the  discussion.  Each  of 
us  has  a  heart  and  a  brain,  though  we  do  not  all 
exercise  those  metaphorical  organs  in  the  same 
way.  I  tend  to  allow  thinking  to  dominate  over 
feeling;  another  person  responds  in  a  feeling 
way  more  than  by  mental  processes. 

So  if  the  heart  and  mind  can  occupy  the  same 
spiritual  body,  why  not  the  same  personal  body? 
My  journey  toward  Christ-likeness  will  draw  me 
beyond  my  mental  categories  into  more  em- 
pathy. Another  disciple's  journey  takes  her  or 
him  from  subjective  feeling  toward  more  ob- 
jective reflection.  Within  the  church  and  within 
each  person,  the  tender  heart  and  humble  mind 
both  appreciated  draw  us  toward  unity  in  Christ. 
Wayne  Speigle 
Glen  Allen,  Va. 
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another  and  be  humble 


s_    A  Six  of  us  crowded  around  the  galley 

table  in  our  rented  canal  boat.  Moored 
in  a  remote  Welsh-English  border 
area,  we  focused  our  evening  medita- 
tion around  1  Peter  3:8.  With  an  ocean  between 
us  and  GC-MC  integration,  we  agreed  to  ad- 
dress the  Gospel  Herald  editors'  question. 

1.  This  passage  sets  forth  qualities  for  a  new 
denomination  truly  inclusive  of  great  diversity. 
With  these  characteristics,  the  yearning  of  the 
young  adults  at  Orlando  97  would  be  realized — 
that  the  future  church  be  inclusive. 

2.  Finally,  the  planning  and  programs  for  in- 
tegration will  only  be  effective  to  the  degree 
that  these  from-the-heart  qualities  are  present. 
In  "unity  of  spirit,"  we  have  agreed  on  the 
basics  of  our  faith  and  on  a  vision  for  healing 
and  hope.  In  "humble  mind,"  we  can  confer  and 
defer  as  we  negotiate  our  separate  ways  of 
doing  and  being. 

3.  This  summary  verse  caps  a  passage 
speaking  to  marriage.  How  appropriate  for  in- 
tegration! The  words  of  Norman  Kraus  four 
decades  ago  (at  the  wedding  of  one  of  us  cou- 
ples) ring  true  for  all  of  us  as  integration  oc- 
curs: "Marriage  is  not  a  50-50  proposition,  but 
90-10.  And  each  of  you  should  assume  you  need 
to  give  the  90  percent." 

Doris  and  Carl  Metzler,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Alice  and  Willard  Roth,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
Eileen  and  Royce  Roth,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

s      i_  The  basis  of  our  unity  cannot  be 
institutional,  organizational,  or 
historical.  It  must  be  a  unity  that 
flows  from  a  common  commitment  to 
Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  and  Savior  and  the  truths 
of  the  Christian  faith  as  revealed  in  Scripture. 
Some  in  the  church  mistakenly  believe  that  we 
can  have  a  least-common-denominator  stan- 
dard of  beliefs  and  behavior  and  still  have 
unity.  They  assert  that,  even  if  we  disagree 
with  each  other  on  cardinal  points  of  Christian 
doctrine  and  ethics,  if  we  can  at  least  agree  to 
be  together  and  be  polite  to  one  another  when 
we  meet,  eventually  we  will  achieve  some 
experience  of  unity.  This  is  false;  civility  is  not 
unity.  Unity  is  a  spiritual  quality  in  the  body  of 
Christ,  and  we  can  only  be  unified  as  we  share 
in  a  commitment  to  Jesus  and  his  way. 
Lindsey  Robinson 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

C»         Finally:  With  one  heart  and  voice  and 
jj^r     common  confession,  we  are  responding 
to  God's  call  upon  our  lives.  With  one 


vision  of  healing  and  hope,  God's  power  is 
flowing  through  us  to  the  world. 

Our  competition,  suspicion,  and  separateness 
is  giving  way  to  celebration,  trust,  and  commu- 
nion. Our  common  commitment  to  Christ  in 
mission,  peace,  service,  and  evangelism  is 
creating  joint  programs,  staff,  and  boards. 

Our  children  can  transcend  denominational 
boundaries,  traditions,  and  taboos  as  they 
shape,  engage,  and  define  the  future. 

Anxiety  is  giving  way  to  anticipating, 
hubris  to  humility,  and  condemnation  to 
conciliation. 

Jim  S.  Amstutz 

Quakertown,  Pa. 

s_         As  we  accomplish  a  task  for  which  the 
^^^r    struggle  seemed  so  hard  and  long,  the 
cry  rises  in  a  sigh:  "Finally!"  For  those 
dealing  with  the  details  of  making  a 
merger  work  on  a  daily  basis,  the  battle  isn't 
over.  There  will  be  struggles,  tough  choices  to 
make,  lessons  to  be  learned,  and  witnesses  to 
be  made. 

Others  will  be  watching  us  during  this  time; 
what  a  perfect  opportunity  to  show  them  the 
love  demonstrated  by  Christ.  What  a  perfect 
time  to  show  others  that  we  take  his  message 
seriously,  that  we  can  work  together  despite 
differences,  that  we  can  finally  say,  "We  are 
one!" 

Todd  Moyer 

Lititz,  Pa. 

S  During  this  exciting  time  of  integra- 

~^Jr  tion,  we  arc  faced  with  internal  divi- 
M^'        sion  in  our  congregations  and  confer- 
ences. We  must  seek  the  Holy  Spirit 
for  discernment  so  that  we  may  truly: 

•  finally,  accept  people  for  who  they  are  and 
where  they  are  in  their  journey. 

•  finally,  encourage  people  to  take  risks  to 
allow  them  to  achieve  their  full  potential. 

•  finally,  always  question  the  status  quo. 

•  finally,  realize  our  own  limited  knowledge 
of  God  and  that  we  don't  always  have  the  right 
answer. 

•  finally,  listen  to  the  voice  of  God  so  that  we 
may  fellowship  with  our  brothers  and  sisters  in 
the  spirit  of  koinonia. 

•  finally,  when  it  is  all  said  and  done,  be 
united  as  God's  people,  in  fellowship  with  love 
for  one  another,  with  open  and  humble  minds, 
seeking  God's  will. 

The  Gospel  Herald  Sunday  school  class 
Souderton  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church 
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s  If  the  church  takes  on  an  attitude  of 

^^^r    "sympathy,"  it  may  result  in  feeling 
the  pain  of  those  who  feel  estranged, 
misunderstood,  or  inadequate  in  the 
new  structures  and  relationships.  When  the 
church  chooses  to  "love  one  another,"  people 
may  realize  that  they  already  have  the  gifts 
they  need  for  whatever  situations  they  find 
themselves  in.  When  the  church  exercises  a 
"tender  heart,"  it  will  assert  itself  without  over- 
whelming, suppressing,  or  squelching  others. 
When  the  church  displays  a  "humble  mind,"  its 
integrity  will  be  clarified  through  open  conver- 
sations to  expose  its  blind  spots  and  its  eternal 
tendency  to  be  self-deceptive. 

When  the  Mennonite  Church  religiously  pur- 
sues what  Peter  set  forth  in  a  nutshell,  the  Lord's 
name  will  be  glorified.  What  a  sight  to  behold! 

Willis  Hartman 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

How  many  parents,  upon  seeing  a  son 
^^^r   or  daughter  off  to  college  or  making 

other  life  change,  have  given  a  catalog 
of  instructions  or  advice  ending  with, 
"And  finally  .  .  ."?  Those  parents  did  not  intend 
to  minimize  the  previous  instructions  or  to 
imply  that  the  final  words  were  all-inclusive. 

When  the  Spirit  said  these  words  to  Peter,  he 
was  not  suggesting  that  the  things  that  instruc- 
tions given  before  were  not  important.  Included 
in  those  instructions  were  avoidance  of  malice, 
hypocrisy,  jealousy,  and  slander;  obedience  to 
the  government;  slave  and  master  relations; 
behavior  of  wives  in  submission  to  husbands 
and  the  personal  ornamentation  of  a  gentle  and 
quiet  spirit;  and  the  responsibility  of  husbands 
toward  their  wives. 

The  Mennonite  Church  needs  to  recognize  and 
practice  the  lifestyle  of  the  Scripture,  not  only 
the  human  relations  spoken  of  in  this  verse. 
Verle  Hoffman 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

<■'_  ,  If  we  want  God  to  hear  our  prayers  and 
^^^r   bless  our  church,  we  need  to  commit 

ourselves  to  showing  tender  love,  cour- 
tesy, and  humility  to  one  another.  Not 
only  is  God  watching  how  we  treat  our  sisters 
and  brothers  in  the  church,  the  world  is  also  scru- 
tinizing our  lives,  looking  for  any  inconsistencies. 
We  must  not  only  refuse  to  repay  evil  for  evil,  we 
repay  with  a  blessing!  We  don't  just  turn  from 
evil  and  do  good,  we  seek  peace  and  pursue  it! 

As  we  become  a  new  Mennonite  Church,  we 
need  to  replace  any  feelings  of  superiority, 


pride,  selfishness,  and  division  with  humility, 
sympathy,  love,  and  peace.  Finally,  ultimately, 
our  church's  relationship  with  God,  our  witness 
to  unbelievers,  and  our  well-being  as  a  part  of 
the  body  of  Christ  will  depend  on  how  each  of 
us  applies  Peter's  teaching. 

Susan  Miller  Balzer 

Hesston,  Kan. 

s      —   Keeping  in  mind  Peter's  recommenda- 
^^^r    tions  is  helpful.  Peter's  five  words  are 
kept  for  a  healthy  relationship;  it  will 
help  us  to  overcome  some  difficult 
times  that  are  sure  to  come. 

The  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church 
and  Mennonite  Church  have  a  committed  rela- 
tionship. Our  friendship  has  been  based  on  a 
long  journey,  learning  to  love  and  appreciate 
each  other.  Our  courtship  was  delivered,  al- 
though it  took  some  deciding  to  be  sure  we  be- 
longed together.  We  will  soon  give  birth  to  a 
new  child:  The  Mennonite.  Surely  we  will  give 
birth  to  many  new  ideas. 

Any  good  marriage  needs  dedication  and  is 
hard  work.  We  will  experience  some  disap- 
pointments along  the  way,  but  we  will  feel  that 
it  is  meant  to  be.  After  all,  it's  just  the  beginning. 

Elizabeth  Soto 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

s _     ,    "Ministry  means  first  of  all  searching 
^^^r    for  God  where  people  are  lost,  con- 

fused,  broken,  and  poor,"  writes  Henri 
Nouwen  in  Grdcias.  "Often  I  have 
gone  to  such  people  to  bring  them  back  to  God 
and  to  the  church.  But  that  is  acting  as  if  God 
is  where  I  am  and  as  if  my  first  task  is  to  bring 
others  to  my  place.  When,  however,  God  is  with 
the  poor  and  marginal,  then  I  have  to  dare  to  go 
there,  live  there,  and  find  him  there."  What 
better  way  to  convey  a  humble  mind? 

The  five  qualities  in  Peter's  exhortation  are 
best  expressed  by  the  incarnation  and  the 
suffering  Christ.  None  of  us  knows  what  the 
new  millenium  will  bring,  but  may  God  grant 
us  the  grace  to  open  our  hearts  and  minds  to 
this  new  incarnation  and  this  new  way  of  doing 
missions.  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come. 

Keith  Eugenio  Hess 

San  Salvador,  El  Salvador 

This  is  the  last  installment  in  a  series  of  articles 
about  statements  in  the  Bible  beginning  with 
"finally. "  Gospel  Herald  readers  were  invited  to 
send  in  reflections  on  the  1  Peter  3:8  passage,  and 
the  pieces  above  are  excerpted  from  those  responses. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


A  response  to  genocide: 

Mennonites  make  neighbors  of  young  Bosnian  refugees 


Mennonites  are  aiding  the 
victims  of  the  war  in  the  for- 
mer Yugoslavia,  not  just  by 
sending  aid  or  trekking  to 
Bosnia  but  by  taking  stu- 
dents into  their  homes. 

Doug  Hostetter,  a  former 
Hesston  (Kan.)  College  and 
Eastern  Mennonite  College 
student,  has  been  the  direc- 
tor of  the  U.S. -based  Bosnian 
Student  Project  (BSP),  which 
brings  displaced  high  school 
and  college  students  from  the 
former  Yugoslavia  to  U.S. 
schools.  Hostetter,  employed 
by  the  Fellowship  of  Recon- 
ciliation in  Nyack,  N.Y.,  de- 
scribes the  beginnings  of  the 
project  as  "a  miracle  God  has 
performed." 

Goshen  (Ind.)  College  hosted  one  of 
the  first  BSP  students  soon  after  it 
started  in  1993.  More  recently,  Bluffton 
(Ohio)  College  became  "the  real  hero  of 
Mennonite  Colleges,"  says  Hostetter. 
With  the  influence  of  Bluffton  professor 


Bluffton  College  professor  Jim  Satterwhite  and  Bosnian  student 
Fatima  Mujcinovic  flank  Dean  and  Joanne  Niswander  (center), 
Mujeinovic's  U.S.  host  parents,  at  her  Bluffton  graduation. 

Jim  Satterwhite,  who  worked  in  Bel- 
grade, Serbia  with  Christian  Peace- 
maker Teams,  Bluffton  has  hosted  at 
least  four  Bosnian  students  a  year 
since  1994.  For  the  college,  hosting  stu- 
dents includes  providing  full-tuition 
scholarships. 


Leading  Anabaptist  theologian  dies  at  age  70 


Elkhart,  Ind. — John  Howard  Yoder,  a 
Mennonite  theologian  whose  writings 
on  Christianity  and  politics  had  a  major 
impact  on  contemporary  Christian 
thinking  about  the  church  and  social 
ethics,  died  on  Dec.  30  in  South  Bend, 
Ind.  He  had  turned  70  the  day  before. 

In  his  1972  book  The  Politics  of  Jesus, 
Yoder  argued  that  Jesus'  life,  death,  and 
proclamation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  had 
radical  political  implications.  But  accord- 
ing to  The  New  York  Times,  Yoder  devel- 
oped his  position  in  a  distinctive  way 
that  reflected  his  Mennonite  heritage. 

"He  articulated  a  theology  and  ethic 
that  has  defined  and  shaped  who  Men- 
nonites are  and  how  they  think  of 
themselves,"  said  Keith  Graber  Miller, 
Goshen  College  professor  of  Bible,  reli- 
gion, and  philosophy,  quoted  in  Menno- 
nite Weekly  Review.  "More  than  anyone 
else,  he  has  been  the  spokesperson  for 
Mennonite  thought." 

Yoder  insisted  that  a  central  norm  of 
Christian  life  was  nonresistant  love, 
and  therefore  nonviolence  and  pacifism. 
"After  World  War  II  and  the  criticism  of 
pacifism,  Christian  nonviolence  had 
lost  credibility,"  said  Stanley  Hauer- 
was,  a  Christian  ethicist  influenced  by 
Yoder.  "Yoder  turned  that  around,"  said 
Hauerwas  in  The  New  York  Times. 


"I'm  impressed,  when  I  move  in  non- 
resistant  circles,  with  the  respect  there 
is  for  John  Howard  as  a  theologian  and 
as  a  defender  of  Anabaptist  convic- 
tions," said  George  R.  Brunk  III,  vice- 
president  and  dean  of  Eastern  Menno- 
nite Seminary,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Yoder's  ministerial  credentials  were 
suspended  in  1992  following  his  confes- 
sion of  crossing  inappropriate  sexual 
boundaries  with  several  women.  After 
a  disciplinary  process  with  the  Indiana- 
Michigan  Conference,  an  accountabili- 
ty group  reported  that  Yoder  "gained 
greater  awareness  of  and  appreciation 
for  the  complexity  and  importance  of 
forgiveness  in  the  faith  community." 

In  the  mid- 1940s,  Yoder  completed 
the  four-year  program  at  Goshen  Col- 
lege in  two  years  and  earned  a  gradu- 
ate degree  in  theology  at  Goshen  the 
next  year. 

From  1965  to  1984,  Yoder  taught  at 
Goshen  Biblical  Seminary,  which  later 
became  AMBS,  where  he  was  president 
from  1970  to  1973.  He  joined  the  facul- 
ty at  Notre  Dame  in  1977.  He  returned 
to  AMBS  in  1997  as  a  part-time 
teacher.  Yoder  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Anne  Marie,  and  six  children. 

— from  Mennonite  Weekly  Review 
and  The  New  York  Times 


The  students  are  hosted 
with  the  understanding  that 
they  will  take  their  education 
and  return  to  their  home 
countries,  says  Hostetter. 
The  problem  now,  even 
though  the  war  is  over,  is 
that  "many  don't  have  homes 
to  go  back  to.  We  need  to  wait 
to  see  if  peace  will  take  hold," 
he  says.  Since  1993,  the  pro- 
gram has  hosted  over  150 
students.  In  May  1997,  BSP 
leaders  decided  not  to  bring 
additional  students  and  in- 
stead concentrate  on  sup- 
porting the  education  of 
those  already  in  the  program. 

Hostetter's  desire  to  do 
something  for  the  victims  of 
this  war  stems  directly  from  his  experi- 
ence as  a  Mennonite  and  his  work  with 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  (MCC)  in 
postwar  Vietnam.  "Bosnia  makes  a  grim 
kind  of  sense  to  me,"  he  says.  "Many  of 
my  [Mennonite]  forbears  [were]  perse- 
cuted and  killed  by  other  Christians  in 
their  day  for  deserting  the  state  church 
and  refusing  to  join  armies.  The  victims 
in  Bosnia  were  often  targeted  for  the 
sole  crime  of  coming  from  a  religious 
tradition  different  from  that  of  the  offi- 
cial state  church  of  the  occupying  army." 

Seeing  the  effects  of  the  Vietnam  War 
and  spending  time  in  conflict-plagued 
areas  around  the  world  shaped  Hostet- 
ter's vision  of  helping  those  in  need. 
"Seeing  war  leaves  an  indelible  print  on 
your  soul,  but  you  realize  that  there  are 
always  things  to  be  done,"  he  says. 
"MCC  threw  me  [into  Vietnam]  and  said 
'Find  something  constructive  to  do.'  It's 
the  same  principle  with  Bosnia." 

Interreligious  effort.  According  to 
Hostetter,  the  program  works  because 
Christian,  Muslim,  and  Jewish  families 
in  the  U.S.  open  their  homes  to  the 
mostly  Muslim  students.  High  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities  make  educa- 
tion possible  with  scholarships  and 
grants.  Hostetter's  interest  in  getting 
families  of  different  religious  traditions 
to  host  the  students  stemmed  from  the 
teachings  of  Jesus,  he  says.  He  cites 
the  example  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
and  the  idea  that  others  are  neighbors 
simply  because  they  are  part  of  the 
human  family.  "This  type  of  inter- 
religious cooperation  shows  that  what 
happened  in  Bosnia  doesn't  have  to 
happen  [anywhere  else],"  Hostetter 
says. — Jessica  King 
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Many  conferences  draft  their  own  statements  about  homosexuality 


Since  a  statement  on  human  sexual- 
ity was  passed  at  the  Purdue  87  Men- 
nonite  Church  (MC)  General  Assem- 
bly, almost  half  of  the  21  MC  confer- 
ences have  adopted  their  own  state- 
ments regarding  the  issue  of  homosex- 
uality and  membership  in  the  Menno- 
nite  Church. 

The  Purdue  statement,  "A  Call  to 
Affirmation,  Confession,  and  Cov- 
enant Regarding  Human  Sexuality," 
explicitly  affirms  human  sexuality, 
confesses  imperfection  in  "our  sexual 
attitudes  and  practices,"  and  outlines 
an  understanding  that  biblical  teach- 


ings "preclude  premarital,  extramari- 
tal, and  homosexual  genital  activity." 
The  statement  also  says,  "We 
covenant  with  each  other  to  mutually 
bear  the  burden  of  remaining  in  lov- 
ing dialogue  with  each  other  in  the 
body  of  Christ." 

What  about  membership?  While 
the  Purdue  statement  says  nothing 
about  homosexuality  and  church  mem- 
bership, many  of  the  conference  state- 
ments do.  For  instance,  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Conference  drafted  a  statement  in  1997 
that  echoes  the  official  MC  statement 
but  adds  "congregations  who  justify  ho- 


Mennonites  provides  safe  haven  for  Bosnian  teen 


The  following  is  the  story  of  Edin 
Omerajic,  a  student  from  Sarajevo, 
Bosnia.  His  host  family,  Helena  Whitty, 
Ken  Albone,  and  their  two  daughters, 
are  members  of  West  Philadelphia  Men- 
nonite  Church. — Editor 

Edin  had  arrived  a  few  days  be- 
fore, in  January  of  1995.  His  clothes 
were  still  streaked  with  light  brown 
mud  "from  the  tunnel  under  the  air- 
port in  Sarajevo,"  he'd  told  us  in  bro- 
ken but  understandable  English. 
"There  were  soldiers  in  front  of  me 
and  soldiers  behind  me.  I  had  to 
stoop  for  the  whole  distance;  it  was  a 
low  tunnel,  like  this."  He  measured 
waist-high  with  his  hand,  and  I  tried 
to  imagine  this  six-foot-tall  teen 
bending  over  for  such  a  long  period  of 
time. 

•  •  • 

I  wondered  at  this  likeable,  self-as- 
sured, observant  young  man  sitting  at 
my  table.  He  was  already  part  of  my 
family,  and  I  knew  we'd  do  whatever 
was  in  our  power  to  help  him.  Right 
now,  what  he  seemed  to  need  most  was 
good  food.  He  drank  whole  milk  by  the 
gallon  and  ate  bread  with  grateful  sat- 
isfaction. We  could  provide  food  and  a 
safe  place  to  recover  from  the  scars  of 
war.  "Did  you  hear  the  street  sweeper 
last  night?"  I  asked  Edin.  "It  sounded 
like  the  tanks  going  through  the 
street,"  he  told  me.  His  nightmares 
began  the  first  night  he  was  out  of 
Sarajevo,  in  the  relative  safety  of  Za- 
greb, while  he  waited  for  his  student 
visa  to  the  U.S. 

We  had  said  we  would  host  him  as  a 
high  school  exchange  student  for  the 
next  five  months,  while  he  attended 


high  school  as  a  senior.  I  don't  remem- 
ber if  he  asked  why  we  were  willing  to 
take  him  into  our  middle-class 
home — this  young  Muslim  teen  from 
Sarajevo,  a  place  we  knew  very  little 
about. 

•  •  • 

Almost  a  year  earlier,  we'd  looked 
into  the  Fellowship  of  Reconcilia- 
tion's (FOR)  Bosnian  Student  Project, 
which  targeted  Bosnian  high  school 
and  college  students  for  placement  in 
U.S.  schools  if  host  families,  support 
groups,  and  financial  assistance 
could  be  arranged.  I  had  been  struck 
by  the  comparison  made  in  the  FOR 
literature,  comparing  this  task  with 
that  of  saving  Jews  under  the  Hitler 
regime  in  World  War  II.  My  mother, 
an  Austrian  Jew,  escaped  the  Holo- 
caust in  Hitler-occupied  Vienna  be- 
cause a  friend  in  England  agreed  to 
sponsor  her.  All  of  her  remaining 
family  members  were  killed  in  the 
gas  chambers. 

•  •  • 

I  wanted  to  tell  Edin  how  I'd  been 
struck  by  the  comparison  of  that  event 
with  this,  with  the  opportunity  I  had  to 
repay  that  debt  of  kindness  with  a  sim- 
ilar  one  more  than  50  years  later. 
"Someone  helped  her  get  out,"  I  ex- 
plained. Would  he  understand,  with  his 
limited  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage? "And  so,"  he  said,  smiling,  "God 
gave  you  to  me!"  I  smiled,  and  knew 
again,  as  I  had  since  he  first  set  foot  in 
our  home,  that  he  belonged  with  us. 
God  prepared  us  in  many  ways  to  open 
our  home  to  a  young  exchange  stu- 
dent— a  refugee — in  need  of  a  safe 
haven  from  war. 

— Helena  Whitty 


mosexual  acts  preclude  themselves 
from  continued  fellowship"  in  the  con- 
ference. 

"Persons  wanted  to  know  where  the 
local  body  stood  rather  than  just  the 
broader  Mennonite  Church,"  says 
Joanne  Dietzel  of  Lancaster  Confer- 
ence, to  explain  why  the  group  drafted 
their  own  statement. 

Jim  Sauder,  director  of  the 
Brethren/Mennonite  Council  for  Gay 
and  Lesbian  Concerns,  told  Mennonite 
Weekly  Review,  "I'm  disappointed  to 
see  that  the  [Lancaster  Conference] 
statement  precludes  any  openness  to- 
ward churches  doing  further  discern- 
ment. It  basically  says  there  is  no 
room  for  dialogue  to  happen,  there  is 
no  space  for  conversation." 

A  divisive  issue.  North  Central 
Conference  also  recently  drafted  a 
statement  on  homosexuality.  Confer- 
ence moderator  Fred  Kanagy  says,  "We 
see  Purdue  as  giving  us  a  good  eye  to 
where  the  Mennonite  Church  is,  and 
we're  taking  it  the  next  step  further  to 
how  we  apply  it."  Kanagy  says  his  con- 
ference made  this  statement  to  "deal 
with  a  potentially  divisive  issue  before 
it  becomes  a  problem  that  is  difficult  to 
address.  We  were  able  to  look  at  it  and 
discuss  it  objectively  without  emotional 
attachment." 

One  of  the  nine  conferences  who 
have  not  drafted  a  statement,  the  Ohio 
Conference  is  currently  discussing 
what  to  do  when  congregations  and 
conferences  disagree  on  issues  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  the  issue  of  ho- 
mosexuality. 

Though  not  in  agreement  on  the 
issue,  another  group  that  has  not  is- 
sued a  statement  is  the  Pacific  South- 
west Conference.  "We  don't  think  the 
reason  to  gather  is  to  tell  one  another 
what  to  do,"  says  Duane  Ruth-Heffel- 
bower  of  the  conference.  "We're  inter- 
ested in  the  business  of  inclusiveness." 

Members  want  action.  If  confer- 
ence statements  are  a  sign  of  confer- 
ence sentiment,  things  may  have  not 
changed  in  the  past  three  years.  John 
Ruth  from  Franconia  (Pa.)  Confer- 
ence said  in  1995,  "In  40  years  of 
ministry,  I  have  never  heard  as  often 
and  with  the  same  tone:  'If  you  con- 
ference leaders  don't  do  something 
about  this,  that's  it!'  Many  people  are 
not  too  concerned  about  other  slip- 
pages, but  on  homosexuality  it's 
make  or  break." 

— Jessica  King 
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Indonesian  Mennonites  and  MCC 
help  provide  relief  in  Irian  Jaya 


In  the  Kebar  Valley,  Indonesia,  Yusak  displays  an  airplane 
he  fashioned  from  sago  palm  wood,  modeled  after  the  planes 
that  fly  to  his  village,  which  is  accessible  only  by  aircraft. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  and  Indonesian  Mennonite 
Churches  are  contributing  $11,000  in  aid  to  the  drought 
stricken  province  where  Yusak  lives  and  half  of  the  money 
will  go  to  help  Mission  Aviation  Fellowship  fly  relief  supplies 
into  the  central  highlands. 


Akron,  Pa.  (MCC)— Men- 
nonite Central  Committee 
(MCC)  and  Indonesian  Men- 
nonites together  are  con- 
tributing over  $11,000  (U.S.) 
in  aid  to  drought-stricken 
Irian  Jaya,  Indonesia.  Half 
of  the  aid  will  go  to  help  Mis- 
sion Aviation  Fellowship 
(MAF)  fly  relief  supplies  into 
the  central  highlands  of 
Irian  Jaya.  The  other  $5,500 
will  be  given  to  the  Evangeli- 
cal Church  of  Irian  Jaya  to 
help  provide  medicine  and 
food  for  some  89,000  people. 

An  estimated  653  people 
have  died  in  largely  roadless 
Irian  Jaya  as  gardens  and 
rivers  have  dried  up.  Accord- 
ing to  Wally  Wiley,  MAF 
Irian  Jaya  program  manag- 
er, diseases  such  as  malaria, 
pneumonia,  and  diarrhea 
are  becoming  increasingly 
deadly  as  people  are  weak- 
ened by  malnutrition.  Some 
observers  blame  the  lack  of 
rain  on  El  Nino,  a  warm 
ocean  current  said  to  cause 
drought  in  some  parts  of  the 
world  and  storms  in  others. 

In  normal  times,  mission- 
aries— including  some  MCC 
workers — rely  on  MAF  to  fly 


them  to  work  sites,  often 
using  landing  strips  that  are 
little  more  than  clearings  in 
the  forest.  Now  the  MAF  is 
using  its  planes  to  bring  re- 
lief items.  "There  is  no  other 
way  to  get  supplies  to  the 
people,  other  than  by  air- 
craft .  .  .  which  is  obviously  a 
big  expense,"  says  Wiley. 

Water  is  scarce.  Most  of 
MCC's  agriculture  and 
health  work  in  Irian  Jaya  is 
in  the  western  part  of  the 
province.  MCC  workers  re- 
port very  dry  conditions 
there,  but  they  say  it  is  not 
yet  an  emergency  situation. 
In  Demini,  a  water  system 
that  MCC  helped  install  sev- 
eral years  ago  continues  to 
supply  water,  although  vil- 
lagers have  begun  rationing 
it.  In  Kebar  Valley,  the  river 
still  has  some  water. 

Most  Indonesian  Mennon- 
ites live  on  the  island  of 
Java,  far  from  Irian  Jaya. 
However,  Indonesian  Men- 
nonites have  visited  MCC 
projects  in  Irian  Jaya  and 
have  shipped  clothing  and 
medicines  to  this  impover- 
ished part  of  their  country  in 
the  past. 


Franconia  Mennonites  fo 

Lansdale,  Pa. — In  Towamencin  (Pa.) 
Township,  home  to  many  Franconia 
Conference  Mennonites,  the  median  in- 
come is  approximately  $50,000.  Amidst 
this  middle-class  affluence  are  100 
units  of  government-subsidized  hous- 
ing for  families  earning  an  average  of 
$12,000  annually. 

The  100-unit  complex,  Dock  Village, 
was  built  on  the  edge  of  a  group  of  Menno- 
nite retirement  homes  called  Dock  Woods 
Community.  The  families  who  live  in 
Dock  Village  are  mostly  headed  by  single 
parents,  usually  mothers.  Those  who 
make  up  the  rest  of  the  Village  include  a 
few  senior  citizens  and  some  disabled  per- 
sons. They  mostly  depend  on  modest  So- 
cial Security  incomes. 

Making  connections.  According  to 
Dock  Woods  Community  executive  direc- 
tor, Edward  Brubaker,  the  board  has 
had  an  ongoing  vision  about  how  to 


je  relationships  with  theii 

make  more  connections  between  the  two 
neighboring  groups.  Hiring  Randall 
Krupp  to  facilitate  those  connections  was 
the  most  recent  part  of  that  vision. 
"Many  of  the  people  who  live  here  may 
not  have  the  kind  of  support  that  Men- 
nonites might  have  through  their 
churches  and  extended  families,"  says 
Krupp.  "Part  of  my  job  is  to  provide  re- 
sources and  set  up  relationships  and  net- 
works that  could  be  nurturing." 

Dock  Village  was  not  part  of  the  origi- 
nal vision  for  the  community,  whose 
need  for  a  new  nursing  facility  moved 
them  to  pioneer  plans  for  the  larger 
Dock  Woods  Community  in  1984.  The 
Village  was  intended  for  use  by  senior 
citizens,  including  subsidized  housing 
for  those  who  could  not  afford  the  stan- 
dard fees.  At  the  time,  Montgomery 
County  risked  losing  its  government 
housing  grants  unless  it  could  guaran- 


backyard  neighbors 

tee  more  subsidized  housing.  Dock  Vil- 
lage was  then  created  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  would  be  open  to  not 
just  seniors  but  also  to  families  from  the 
county  in  need  of  subsidized  housing. 

Bridging  a  gap.  "There  has  often 
been  a  cultural  and  a  socio-economic 
chasm  between  [the  groups]"  says 
Krupp.  "But  we  believe  that  a  two-way 
relationship  could  be  valuable  for  those 
on  both  sides.  Dock  Village  residents 
don't  need  paternalism,  but  they  need 
nurturing,  restorative  friendships  with 
persons  who  could  model  a  Christian 
lifestyle.  The  children  could  benefit 
from  relating  to  healthy,  nurturing 
men  and  women.  And  we  could  learn  to 
break  our  own  stereotypes,  stretch  our 
boundaries,  and  grow  in  our  abilities  to 
relate  to  others  different  from  our- 
selves." 

— Franconia  Conference  News 
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Over  the  past  year,  Mennonite 
Housing  has  repaired  homes  for  773 
families  with  the  help  of  over  3,000  vol- 
unteers. According  to  Mennonite  Housing 
president  Thomas  Bishop,  of  these  families, 
68  percent  of  the  households  are  headed  by 
women,  and  78  percent  are  over  age  60 
with  an  average  annual  income  of  $8,826. 

The  number  of  families  served  by  Men- 
nonite Housing  increased  by  13  percent 
since  1996,  and  53  percent  more  people 
volunteered  their  time  to  repair  the 
homes. 

-  ^  ■ 

Goshen  (Ind.)  College  Bible  professor 
Don  Blosser  was  recently  published  in 
China.  Blosser's  Dictionary  of  the  Liter- 
ature of  the  Bible  was  first  published  in 
1994  in  English  by  Sichuan  People's  Press. 
In  December,  Blosser  received  a  copy  of  his 
recently  translated  book  from  Zhou  Ping 
and  Shuai  Peitian,  English  professors  from 
China. 

"This  is  basically  an  interpreter's  dic- 
tionary of  the  Bible,  intended  to  provide 
accurate  but  not  theological  terminology  for 
people  who  do  not  have  a  [Western]  theo- 
logical background,"  Blosser  says. 

When  Ping  and  Peitian  first  asked 
Blosser  whether  he  would  be  willing  to 
write  a  dictionary  of  biblical  people,  places, 
and  ideas  for  publication  in  China,  Blosser 
agreed  to  write  a  100-page  dictionary-type 
book.  When  Sichuan  publishing  house 
heard  the  idea,  they  asked  Blosser  to  write 
an  additional  400  pages  with  some  3,000 
entries.  For  the  dictionary,  Blosser  took 
religious  words  and  tried  to  think  about  the 
applications  of  that  word  in  everyday 
conversations.  For  example,  he  says,  the 
word  "conversion"  might  be  used  to  say, 
"Joe  converted  from  a  Ford  to  a  Chevy." 
From  the  perspective  of  a  Bible  scholar,  the 
word  has  a  different  connotation,  such  as 
deciding  to  follow  Jesus'  teachings. 

— Goshen  College 


Thinking  about  moving  to  Nappanee, 
Ind.?  "Hell-raisers  need  not  apply,"  advises 
Time,  calling  the  little  burg  in  northern 
Indiana's  Amish  country  "a  devout  town." 

As  part  of  its  Dec.  8  cover  story  on 
Americans  fleeing  suburbia  for  small 
towns,  the  magazine  spotlighted  the  once- 
struggling,  now-flourishing  town  of  5,500 
residents.  Among  the  reasons  to  move  to 
Napanee,  according  to  Time:  Depot  Plaza, 
where  Amish  shoppers  park  their  horses 
and  buggies;  and  John's  Butcher  Shop, 
where  500  meat  lockers  store  food  for 
Amish  who  shun  electricity. 

In  addition  to  the  2,500-member  Amish 
community,  the  area  is  also  home  to  10 
Mennonite,  Brethren  in  Christ,  and  Beachy 
Amish  congregations. 

Mrnnnmlc  W'rrhly  /iVi  /c/r 
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Survey  provides  pastor  profile 

According  to  a  recent  survey  of  601 
Protestant  pastors,  nine  out  of  10 
churches  have  at  least  one  full-time  paid 
pastor.  Only  four  out  of  10  churches  have 
two  or  more  full-time  paid  ministry  staff 
(excluding  administrative  support  staff). 

Compared  to  the  American  population 
at  large,  Protestant  pastors  are  more 
likely  to  be  highly  educated,  married, 
male,  and  loyal  to  their  spouses  and  pro- 
fessions. They  earn  roughly  the  national 
average  income  in  spite  of  their  higher 
than  average  educational  achievement 
and  extensive  professional  experience. 

Only  5  percent  of  all  pastors  are 
women — a  slight  increase  from  1992, 
when  only  3  percent  of  pastors  were 
women.  Unmarried  pastors  number  as 
few  as  women  pastors — less  than  5  per- 
cent are  single.  Only  one  out  of  every 
eight  pastors  has  been  divorced,  and 
most  have  remarried. 

While  just  two  out  of  10  churchgoers 
possess  a  college  degree,  nine  out  of  10 
pastors  have  a  college  degree,  and  near- 
ly two-thirds  are  seminary  graduates. 

The  typical  pastor  has  been  involved 
in  full-time  paid  ministry  for  an  aver- 
age of  17  years  and  has  been  at  his  or 
her  current  church  for  five  years.  Long 
pastorates  are  becoming  increasingly 
uncommon — only  6  percent  of  the  pas- 
tors have  been  at  the  same  church  for 
more  than  20  years 

— Barna  Research  Group,  Inc. 

Taking  communion  causes  stir 

Irish  President  Mary  McAleese  cre- 
ated a  stir  when  she  received  commu- 
nion at  a  Church  of  Ireland  service. 
McAleese,  a  practicing  Catholic  from 
Northern  Ireland,  received  communion 
at  the  Anglican  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral 
in  Dublin  in  December.  Denis  Faul,  a 
Catholic  priest  from  Northern  Ireland, 
said  McAleese  broke  church  law.  "You 
can't  be  in  communion  with  two  or 
three  churches,"  he  said. 

In  a  letter  to  The  Irish  News,  James 
McEvoy,  a  Catholic  professor  at  St. 
Patrick's  College,  said  that  while  the 
president  should  attend  religious  ser- 
vices to  which  she  is  invited,  she  "is  in- 
hibited by  the  nature  of  her  office  from 
pursuing  any  private  agenda  she  may 
happen  to  have;  she  is  no  longer  a  pri- 
vate citizen.  She  has  infringed  upon 
this  condition  by  receiving  communion 
in  a  Protestant  church." 

Valerie  Jones,  a  spokeswoman  for 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  said,  "Anyone 


who  has  been  baptized  in  the  Christian 
church  is  welcome  to  take  communion 
with  us.  It  is  an  absolutely  normal  and 
everyday  thing  for  any  member  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  who  wishes  to 
do  so." — National  Catholic  Reporter 

Castro  okays  Christmas  in  Cuba 

Forty  days  before  Pope  John  Paul 
IPs  scheduled  visit  to  Cuba,  Cuban 
president  Fidel  Castro  cleared  the  way 
for  the  first  legal  Christmas  celebra- 
tions in  his  country  in  nearly  three 
decades. 

At  the  final  session  for  the  year  of 
the  Cuban  National  Assembly  on  Dec. 
13,  Castro  announced  that  he  would 
make  an  "exception"  and  reinstate  the 
holiday.  John  Paul  had  personally  re- 
quested this  step  during  Castro's  No- 
vember 1996  visit  to  the  Vatican. 

Castro  explained  in  his  speech  that 
he  had  ruled  out  Christmas  observa- 
tions for  28  years  ago  because  they  in- 
terfered with  economic  activities  such 
as  the  harvesting  of  sugar  cane. 

He  added  that  this  Christmas,  reli- 
gious leaders  would  have  free  access  to 
state  television  and  radio,  which  is  nor- 
mally prohibited,  and  that  the  pope's 
Christmas  message  would  be  printed  in 
its  entirety  in  national  newspapers. 

— National  Catholic  Reporter 

More  Americans  believe  in  God 

More  Americans  are  voicing  a  belief 
in  God  and  miracles,  according  to  a 
new  poll  conducted  by  the  Pew  Re- 
search Center  as  reported  by  Religion 
News  Service. 

In  1997,  71  percent  of  Americans 
said  they  have  never  had  moments  of 
doubt  about  the  existence  of  God.  In 
1987,  60  percent  of  respondents  said 
they  had  such  confidence.  The  number 
of  Americans  who  said  that  God  is  the 
power  behind  miracles  rose  to  61  per- 
cent in  1997,  up  from  47  percent  10 
years  ago. 

Those  who  describe  prayer  as  an  im- 
portant part  of  their  daily  lives  increased 
during  the  past  decade  from  41  to  53  per- 
cent. The  poll  also  found  that  64  percent 
believe  everyone  will  be  called  before 
God  to  answer  for  their  sins.  In  1987,  the 
number  was  52  percent. 

The  poll  comes  at  a  time  when  books 
about  angels  and  spirituality  are  popu- 
lar and  Hollywood's  treatment  of  reli- 
gion in  movies  and  television  is  gaining 
prominence. 

— Mennonite  Weekly  Review 
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•  Twice  as  many  Iraqi  chil- 
dren to  receive  treatment.  A 

Jordanian  pharmaceutical  com- 
pany has  lowered  its  prices,  en- 
abling Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee (MCC)  to  provide  lifesav- 
ing  medicines  to  over  50  Iraqi 
children  suffering  from  leuke- 
mia. This  is  twice  the  number  of 
children  that  MCC  originally 
planned  to  help.  MCC  is  supply- 
ing 10  different  leukemia  medi- 
cines to  Iraq's  main  pediatric 
hospital.  With  the  price  reduc- 
tion, a  two-year  treatment  will 
now  cost  about  $2,000  U.S. 
($2,860  Cdn.)  per  child. 

The  owner  of  the  Jordanian 
pharmaceutical  company,  a 
Muslim,  said  he  cut  the  prices 
because  he  believes  in  God 
and  in  serving  other  people. 

•  Church  emerges  in  war- 
torn  Bosnia.  A  small  evan- 
gelical church  in  Jajce, 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  is  grow- 
ing as  a  handful  of  Christians 
have  begun  to  meet  for  wor- 
ship on  Sunday  mornings  and 
Bible  study  during  the  week. 
The  core  team  is  a  blend  of 
people  with  Bosnian,  Croat- 
ian, and  Muslim  backgrounds, 


along  with  a  German  and  a 
North  American — Eastern 
Mennonite  Missions  (EMM) 
worker  Andrea  Birdsall.  She 
joined  the  team  in  April  1996. 

"The  churches  are  the  only 
viable  peacemaking  communi- 
ties in  the  region,"  says  EMM 
Overseas  Ministries  director 
David  Shenk.  "[The  core  team 
members]  .  .  .  seem  to  be  quite 
aware  of  the  obstacles  before 
them,  but  they  believe  God 
wants  to  bring  forth  a  church 
in  Jajce  just  as  he  is  doing  in 
other  parts  of  Bosnia:  a 
church  that  includes  Serbs, 
Croats,  and  people  from  Mus- 
lim backgrounds,"  he  says. 

•  December  best-sellers.  The 

five  best-sellers  for  Provident 
Bookstores  in  December  are: 
Ideals  Christinas  1997,  Ideals 
Publishing;  Chicken  Soup  for 
the  Christian  Soul,  Health 
Communications,  Inc.;  Cosmic 
Christmas  by  Max  Lucado, 
Thomas  Nelson  Publishing; 
Chicken  Soup  for  the  Teenage 
Soul,  Health  Communi- 
caitons,  Inc.;  and  The  Great 
House  of  God  by  Max  Lucado, 
Word  Publishing. 


•  New  appointments: 

David  Helmuth,  overseer,  Igle- 
sia  del  Buen  Pastor,  Goshen, 
Ind. 

Lamar  Myers,  vice  president. 
Eastern  Mennonite  Missions, 
Salunga,  Pa. 

•  Pastor  transitions: 

Rafael  Barahona  and  Betty  Lou 
and  Ron  Collins  were  installed 
as  members  of  the  pastoral 
team  at  Iglesia  del  Buen  Pas- 
tor, Goshen,  Ind.,  on  Dec.  7. 

Brent  Bontrager  was  licensed  as 
pastor  of  Coldsprings  Menno- 
nite Church,  Mancelona, 
Mich.,  on  Oct.  19. 

Given  and  Les  Gustafson-Zook 
began  a  pastorate  at  Faith 
Mennonite  Church,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  on  Nov.  17. 

Adonna  Nissley  began  an  inter- 
im pastorate  at  Beldor 
Mennonite  Church,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  in  November. 

Wayne  North  began  an  interim 
pastorate  at  the  Mt.  Clinton 
Mennonite  Church,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  on  Jan.  1. 

Terry  Zehr  began  a  pastorate  at 
Sunnyside  Mennonite 
Church,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  on  Dec. 
14. 


•  Missionary  transitions: 

Floyd  and  -Janet  Blosser,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  have  finished 
15  years  of  work  in  Sicily  with 
Virginia  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions. 

Lynette  Thacker,  Springfield, 
Ohio,  began  a  two-year  term 
with  Mennonite  Voluntary 
Service  in  Richmond,  Va. 

•  Coming  events: 

Open  house,  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  High  School,  Feb. 
2.  Activities  include  tours,  dis- 
plays, and  meetings  with  fac- 
ulty. Tuition  discounts  are 
available  for  students  who 
register  early  for  1998-99 
classes.  Contact:  717  299- 
0436. 

Inter-conference  worship  sym- 
posium, Neffsville  (Pa.)  Men- 
nonite Church,  Feb.  27-28. 
Sponsored  by  Atlantic  Coast 
Conference  and  Lancaster 
Conference  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  the  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church,  the 
theme  of  the  symposium  is 
"Celebrating  God  Among  Us." 
The  conference  includes  over 
48  workshops  as  well  as  pre- 
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sentations  by  Dennis  P. 
Hollinger,  David  Eller,  Rebec- 
ca Slough,  Marlene  Kropf,  and 
Myron  Augsburger.  Preregis- 
tration  is  encouraged.  Con- 
tact: 717  293-5246. 

•  dob  openings: 

Administrative  assistant,  Locust 
Grove  Mennonite  School, 
Smoketown,  Pa.  Qualifica- 
tions include  interpersonal, 
organizational,  and  secretarial 
skills.  Contact:  717  394-7107. 

Biology  professor,  Eastern  Men- 
nonite University,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.  Doctorate  degree  re- 
quired with  a  specialization  in 
human  anatomy.  Responsi- 
bilities include  research  and 
teaching  in  human  anatomy, 
electron  microscopy,  introduc- 
tory biology  courses,  and  ad- 
vising of  preprofessional 
health  majors.  Send  letter  of 
application,  vitae,  transcripts, 
and  three  references  to  Wil- 
liam Hawk,  Eastern  Menno- 
nite University,  Harrison- 
burg, VA  22802. 

Computer  science  professor, 
Eastern  Mennonite  Universi- 
ty, Harrisonburg,  Va.  Qualifi- 
cations include  specialization 
in  operating  systems,  artifi- 
cial intelligence,  computer 
networks,  fire  walls,  or  data- 
base. Doctoral  degree  and 
experience  in  object-oriented 
analysis,  design,  and  UNIX 
are  preferred.  Send  letter  of 
application,  vitae,  transcripts, 
and  three  references  to  Wil- 
liam Hawk,  Eastern  Menno- 
nite University,  Harrison- 
burg, VA  22802. 

Hospitality  persons,  Bethany 
Ministries  Retreat  Center, 
Hong  Kong.  Responsibilities 
include  cooking,  housekeep- 
ing, maintenance,  and  gar- 
dening. Accommodation  and 
food  provided.  Contact:  Ike 
Thomas  in  Hong  Kong:  852 
2981-7114  or  via  email  at 
bethany@hk.super.net 

Network  administrator,  Eastern 
Mennonite  University.  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  Year-long,  full- 
time  position  requires  under- 
graduate degree  in  computer 
science  and  at  least  one  year 
of  experience.  Responsibilities 
include  operating  a  600-node 
network.  Contact:  540  432- 
4108. 

Social  work  professor,  Eastern 
Mennonite  University,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  Human  behav- 
ior and  social  environment 
specialization,  doctoral  stud- 
ies, and  experience  in  class- 
room teaching,  senior  field 
practice  coordination,  and 
student  advising  are  pre- 
ferred. Send  letter  of  ap- 
plication, vitae,  transcripts, 
and  three  references  to  Wil- 


liam Hawk,  Eastern  Menno- 
nite University,  Harrison- 
burg, VA  22802. 

Social  work  professor,  Goshen 
(Ind.)  College.  Qualifications 
include  graduate  degree  in  so- 
cial work,  a  minimum  of  two 
years  post-graduate  expe- 
rience in  direct  practice  and 
an  earned  doctorate  in  social 
work  or  related  field.  Respon- 
sibilities include  teaching  in 
the  areas  of  human  behavior 
and  social  work  practice,  field 
liaison  activity,  and  academic 
and  professional  advising  of 
students.  Send  letter  of  appli- 
cation, curriculum  vita,  and  at 
least  three  references  to:  Paul 
Keim,  Goshen  College, 
Goshen, IN  46526. 

Strings  professor,  Goshen  (Ind.) 
College.  Qualifications  in- 
clude a  graduate  degree  and 
college-level  teaching  experi- 
ence. A  doctorate  is  pre- 
ferred, and  certification  or 
experience  as  a  K-12  music 
educator  is  strongly  desired. 
Responsibilities  include  ap- 
plied strings  instruction  with 
additional  duties  drawn  from 
courses  in  music  theory,  mu- 
sic education,  and  ensemble 
leadership.  Send  letter  of 
application,  curriculum  vita, 
and  at  least  three  profession- 
al references  to  Paul  A.  Keim, 
Academic  Dean,  Goshen  Col- 
lege, Goshen, IN  46526. 

Voice  professor,  Goshen  (Ind.) 
College.  Qualifications  in- 
clude a  graduate  degree  and 
college-level  teaching  experi- 
ence. A  doctorate  is  preferred 
and  certification  or  experi- 
ence as  a  K-12  music  educa- 
tor is  strongly  desired.  Re- 
sponsibilities include  applied 
vocal  instruction,  courses  in 
music  education,  ensemble 
leadership,  and  opera  work- 
shop and  production.  Send 
letter  of  application,  curricu- 
lum vita,  and  at  least  three 
professional  references  to 
Paul  A.  Keim,  Academic 
Dean,  Goshen  College,  Go- 
shen, IN  46526. 

Woodwinds  professor,  Goshen 
(Ind.)  College.  Qualifications 
include  a  graduate  degree  and 
college-level  teaching  experi- 
ence. A  doctorate  is  preferred 
and  certification  or  experience 
as  a  K-12  music  educator  is 
strongly  desired.  Responsibili- 
ties include  applied  woodwind 
instruction  with  additional 
duties  drawn  from  courses  in 
music  theory,  music  educa- 
tion, and  jazz  ensemble  lead- 
ership. Send  letter  of  appli- 
cation, curriculum  vita,  and  at 
least  three  professional  refer- 
ences to  Paul  A.  Keim.  Acade- 
mic Dean,  Goshen  College, 
Goshen,  IN  46526. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Doylestown,  Pa.:  Rosa  Chris- 
tiansen, Rob  Christiansen, 
Robbin  Lewis,  and  Joyce 
Wildman. 

Hudson  Lake,  New  Carlisle, 
Ind.:  Janice  Collins. 

Huntington,  Newport  News, 
Va.:  Milton  Janzen,  Ethel 
Bowen,  Doris  Burnette,  Donna 
Fochler,  Ernest  and  Martha 
Godshall,  and  Dale  Harris. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Chesapeake, 
Va.:  Kathy  Yoder,  Loyd  and 
Hazel  Saunders,  and  Rob  and 
Margaret  Smith. 

Salem,  Ore.:  Don  Reimer-Berg 
and  Jennifer  Reimer-Berg. 

Science  Ridge,  Sterling,  111.: 
Brian  Miles  Jackson,  Stacie 
Marie  Long,  and  Kristin  Rae 
Long. 

Shalom,  Newton,  Kan.:  Tom 

Szambecki  and  Dell  Vandever. 
Warsaw,  Ind.:  Alan  and  Amy 

Sparrow. 
Yoder,  Haven,  Kan.:  Raymond 

and  Judy  Petersheim. 


MARRIAGES 


Brubaker-Keller:  Brenton 
Brubaker,  Mount  Joy,  Pa. 
(Mount  Joy),  and  Kathy  Keller, 
Lancaster,  Pa.  (Brethren  in 
Christ),  Dec.  20,  by  Joe  Bare. 

Cruz-Ortiz:  John  Cruz,  Blue 
Bell,  Pa.  (Ambler),  and  Joan 
Ortiz,  Blue  Bell,  Pa.  (Norris- 
town  New  Life),  July  26,  by 
Henry  Ortiz. 

Dewey-Miller:  Rosemarie 
Dewey,  Wauseon,  Ohio 
(Tedrow),  and  Christopher 
Miller,  Wauseon,  Ohio 
(Tedrow),  Dec.  27,  by  Randall 
K.  Nafziger. 

Greiner-Yoder:  Jennifer 
Greiner,  Wellman,  Iowa 
(Catholic),  and  Marlow  Yoder, 
Wellman,  Iowa  (West  Union), 
Nov.  27,  by  David  Boshart. 


Landis-Landis:  Matthew  Lan- 
dis,  Harleysville,  Pa.  (Franco- 
nia),  and  Tana  Landis,  East 
Greenville,  Pa.  (Bally),  Dec. 
20,  by  John  Ehst. 

Lieferman-Springer:  Rachelle 
Lieferman  (Hopedale),  and 
Joe  Springer,  Hopedale,  111. 
(Hopedale),  Nov.  8,  by  H. 
James  Smith. 

Skinner-Waidelich:  Dwight  A. 
Skinner,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
(Zion),  and  Keri  L.  Waidelich, 
Archbold,  Ohio  (West  Clin- 
ton), Dec.  20,  by  Ellis  B. 
Croyle. 


BIRTHS 


Fair,  Kelly  Stoll  and  Eric, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  Austin  Mor- 
gan (second  child),  Dec.  18. 

Glick,  Diane  Yoder  and  Mike, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Connor  Mikel 
(second  child),  Dec.  29. 

Graber,  Carrie  Trocchio  and 
Karl,  New  Paris,  Ind..  Shelby 
Lynn  (third  child),  Dec.  18. 

Hershey,  Lorie  Lapp  and 
Brent,  Ronks,  Pa.,  Dillon  Mae 
(first  child).  Dec.  7. 

Krabill,  Sally  Thomas  and 
Tony.  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Paul 
Anthony  (first  child),  Dec.  27. 

Mullet,  Jossie  Camacho  and 
Willie,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Katie 
Beth  (second  child),  Dec.  12. 


DEATHS 


Dillon,  Patricia  White,  56, 

Yorktown,  Va.  Born:  Jan.  13, 
1941,  Perquiman's  County, 
N.C.,  to  Archie  B.  and  Vir- 
ginia W.  White.  Died:  Dec.  27, 
1997,  Yorktown,  Va.,  of  can- 
cer. Survivors — husband:  Eu- 
gene H.  Dillon;  children: 
Ricky,  Patrick,  Dawn  Slabach; 
mother;  brother  and  sisters: 
Lyndon  White,  Mary  Frances 
Twiddy,  Thelma  Skinner, 


Prepare  for  a  career 
in  church  ministry,.. 

...in  a  campus  community  that  is  warm  and  caring 
as  well  as  academically  and  spiritually  rigorous 

Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  •  1-800-71 0-7871 

Harrisonburg,  VA  22802  •  www.emu.edu 
E-mail:  yoderda@emu.edu 
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Marjorie  Casey;  3  grandchil- 
dren. Funeral:  Dec.  30,  War- 
wick River  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Gordon  Zook. 
Body  donated  to  medical  re- 

Gerber,  Floyd,  88,  Walnut 
Creek,  Ohio.  Born:  July  7, 
1909,  Holmes  County,  Ohio, 
to  Ira  and  Emma  Crilow  Ger- 
ber. Died:  Dec.  24,  1997,  Wal- 
nut Creek,  Ohio,  of  pneumo- 
nia. Survivor — brother: 
Clement.  Graveside  service 
and  burial:  Dec.  27,  Walnut 
Creek  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery,  by  Ross  A.  Miller. 

King,  Edna  E.  Hartzler,  89, 
Belleville,  Pa.  Born:  Jan.  3, 
1908,  Belleville,  Pa.,  to  Joseph 
K.  and  Annie  Kauffman 
Hartzler.  Died:  Dec.  23,  1997, 
Belleville,  Pa.  Survivors — 
children:  Annabelle  Yoder,  I. 
Robert;  4  grandchildren,  9 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Irvin  J.  King  (hus- 
band). Funeral  and  burial: 
Dec.  26,  Allensville  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Philip  Barr 
and  Paul  Bender. 

Kooker,  Marjorie  Ruth  Det- 
weiler,  62,  Souderton,  Pa. 
Born:  May  23,  1935,  Sell- 


ersville,  Pa.,  to  David  D.  and 
Irene  Moyer  Detweiler.  Died: 
Dec.  27,  1997,  Souderton,  Pa., 
of  cancer.  Survivors — hus- 
band: Richard  H.  Kooker;  chil- 
dren: Dale,  Donald,  Amanda 
Reiff;  brother:  David  Kent 
Detweiler;  3  grandchildren. 
Funeral  and  burial:  Dec.  30, 
Souderton  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Gerald  A.  Clemmer. 

Metzler,  Mary  Bucher 
Kready,  96,  Manheim,  Pa. 
Born:  Jan.  9,  1901,  Rapho 
Twp.,  Pa.,  to  Benjamin  B. 
and  Anna  Bucher  Kready. 
Died:  Dec.  21,  1997,  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.,  of  heart  failure.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Earl  K.,  Eu- 
gene K.,  Richard  K.,  Glenn 
K.,  Carl  K.,  Joann  M.  Herr; 
brother:  Norman  Kready;  19 
grandchildren,  22  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  John  N.  Metzler  (hus- 
band). Funeral  and  burial: 
Dec.  24,  Erisman  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Donald  Good  and 
Eric  B.  Henderson. 

Miller,  Floyd  O.,  88,  New 
Paris,  Ind.  Born:  Apr.  8, 
1909,  Elkhart  County,  Ind., 
to  James  and  Viola  Miller 
Miller.  Died:  Dec.  14,  1997, 


Goshen,  Ind.  Survivors — 
wife:  Agnes  Rosetta  Hahn 
Miller;  children:  Doris  Eber- 
sol,  Lavern,  Keith,  Kenneth; 
brother  and  sister:  Harold, 
Fern  Neuhouser;  10  grand- 
children, 16  great-grandchil- 
dren, one  great-great-grand- 
child. Congregational  mem- 
bership: Waterford  Menno- 
nite Church.  Funeral:  Dec. 
18,  Goshen,  Ind.,  by  Joseph 
Miller,  Marvin  Yoder,  and 
Lloyd  L.  Miller.  Burial:  Olive 
Cemetery  West. 
Miller,  Ruth  L.  Longenecker, 
87,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.  Born: 
Oct.  5,  1910,  Lower  Swatara 
Twp.,  Pa.,  to  Daniel  and  Alice 
Zimmerman  Longenecker. 
Died:  Dec.  20,  1997,  Denver, 
Pa.  Survivors — children: 
Elmer  S.,  Samuel  L.,  Glenn 
S.,  James  L.Ernest  L.,  Anna 
Ruth  Ressler,  Martha  M. 
Kreider,  Orpha  L.,  Naomi  M. 
Sensenig,  Marian  M.  Nissley; 
42  grandchildren,  56  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  Raymond  K.  Miller  (hus- 
band) and  Mary  M.  Sweigart 
(daughter).  Funeral:  Dec.  24, 
Good  Mennonite  Church,  by  J. 
Nelson  Bechtold  and  Russell 


J.  Baer.  Burial:  Elizabeth- 
town  Mennonite  Cemetery. 
Newcomer,  Franklin  A.,  80, 
Sarasota,  Fla.  Born:  Oct.  22, 
1917,  Goshen,  Ind.,  to  John 
and  Pearl  Maust  Newcomer. 
Died:  Dec.  15,  1997,  Sarasota, 
Fla.  Survivors — wife:  Maxine 
Myers  Newcomer;  children: 
Myrna  Gerber,  Donald,  Keith, 
Gene;  brother  and  sister:  Mar- 
vin, Ruby  Hartman;  8  grand- 
children, 6  great-grandchil- 
dren. Funeral  and  burial:  Dec. 
19,  Shore  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Carl  Horner  and  Brent 
Eash. 

Sauder,  Huldah  M.,  87,  Arch- 
bold,  Ohio.  Born:  Nov.  20, 
1910,  to  Joseph  and  Katie 
Schrock  Baer.  Died:  Dec.  28, 
1997,  Wauseon,  Ohio.  Sur- 
vivors— husband:  Floyd  Saud- 
er; sons:  David,  Charles, 
James;  sisters:  Cora  Baer, 
Rosella  Schell;  7  grandchil- 
dren, 10  great-grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Marie  Sauder 
(daughter).  Funeral:  Dec.  31, 
Central  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Wayne  Pipkin,  Dale  Wyse, 
Charles  Gautsche,  and  Jim 
Roynon.  Burial:  Pettisville 
Cemetery. 


Mennonite 

Central 

Committee 


Mennonite  Central  Committee  and  MCC  U.S. 

21  South  12th  Street,  PO  Box  500,  Akron,  PA  17501-0500 
(71 7)  859-1 151  (717)  859-3889 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada 

134  Plaza  Drive,  Winnipeg.  MB  R3T  5K9 
(204)261-6381 


lm  Chhieng  (right)  and  her  neighbors  in 
impoverished  Mesang  district,  Cambodia, 
operate  a  bank — a  rice  bank. 

MCC  helped  them  construct  a  warehouse, 
provided  start-up  rice  and  taught 
bookkeeping.  When  villagers  run  low  on 
food — typically  just  before  harvest — they 
can  borrow  rice  from  the  bank.  After 
harvest,  they  return  the  rice,  plus  some 
extra  to  sustain  the  bank. 

"I'm  so  happy  with  this  system,"  says  MCC 
partner  lm  Chhieng,  pictured  here  with 
daughter,  Rie  Auk,  collecting  several  sacks 
of  rice.  The  rice  bank  helps  keep 
Cambodian  villagers  fed  and  out  of  debt. 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


When  pages  fray  and  opinions  crumble 


When  I  rise  up  /  let  me  rise  up  joyful  /  like  a 
bird.  When  I  fall  /  let  me  fall  without  regret  / 
like  a  leaf. — Wendell  Berry,  from  "Prayers  and 
Sayings  of  the  Mad  Farmer" 

While  thumbing  through  the  yellowing  pages 
of  old  Gospel  Heralds  recently,  in  preparation 
for  next  week's  final  issue,  I  was  amazed  at 
what  90  years  of  air  and  moisture  can  do  to 
fibers  that  were  once  as  robust  as  those  of  this 
page.  Even  though  the  old  magazines  are  bound 
in  sturdy  black  covers,  the  pages  have  become 
thin  and  brittle  as  onion  skin,  and  they  crumble 
if  you  even  look  at  them  the  wrong  way.  De- 
spite extreme  care,  I've  ripped  more  of  them 
than  I  care  to  count. 

Ninety  years  have  also  taken  their  toll  on  the 
strong  opinions  and  words  anchored  in  ink  to 
those  fraying  pages.  Editors'  vigorous  diatribes 
against  lace  curtains  and  musical  instruments 
and  neckties  and  wristwatches  make  most  of  us 
smile  almost  a  century  later.  So  do  articles  like 
one  by  Jacob  H.  Mellinger  in  1933,  which  ad- 
vises against  using  nicknames  in  print  because 
they  lack  in  "Christian  dignity."  "We  would 
resent  hearing  the  mothers  of  John  and  Jesus 
referred  to  as  'Liz'  and  'Moll,'  and  we  would 
hardly  like  to  hear  the  apostles  referred  to  as 
'Pete'  and  'Andy'  and  'Jack'  and  'Jim'  and  'Phil' 
and  'Tom,'  and  so  on,"  he  wrote  with  conviction. 

Other  pieces  evoke  chagrin  or  horror  rather 
than  amusement.  One  article  cautions  against 
interracial  marriage,  another  makes  a  joke 
about  "Reformed  (or  deformed)  Jews,"  and 
another  decries  the  fact  that,  because  they  were 
filling  jobs  formerly  held  only  by  men,  "women 
of  today  are  losing  their  feminine  attractive- 
ness, that  which  caused  men  to  respect  them." 

To  say  that  our  predecessors  failed  to  be  pro- 
phetic on  certain  issues  is  an  understatement. 
Even  when  we  try  to  make  sense  of  our  church's 
tainted  history  by  recognizing  that  it  was 
tangled  in  the  prejudices  of  its  time,  it's  enough 
to  make  one  run  far  away  from  the  magazine 
that  could  promulgate  such  views. 

It's  also  enough  to  give  an  editor  pause.  Will 
what  I've  written  in  these  two  and  half  years — 
on  this  page  so  confidently  called  "The  Last 
Word" — provide  hilarity  for  college  students 


with  a  Mennonite  history  assignment  in  2098? 
What  sermonic  pettiness  will  make  them  call  to 
each  other,  "Listen  to  this!"  and  then  laugh 
hysterically?  Worse  yet,  what  in  my  language 
and  logic  will  make  them  ashamed  of  their 
church  and  those  who  have  gone  before  them? 

These  thoughts  can  be  crippling — probably 
like  the  worry  of  parents  that  their  child  will  be 
emotionally  scarred  forever  because  they 
scolded  her  too  much  or  too  little. 

Yet  there's  also  a  strangely  comforting 
rhythm  that  pulses  deep  down  in  these  aged 
volumes  of  Gospel  Herald,  way  down  below  the 
20-year  strain  of  my  memory  or  even  the  50- 
year  memories  of  my  parents.  It's  the  rhythm  of 
one  generation  giving  way  to  another  giving 
way  to  another — each  looking  at  the  other 
slightly  askance,  each  critiquing  the  other,  yet 
each  somehow  loving  the  other  in  all  its  sinful- 
ness and  struggles  and  moments  of  goodness. 

Knowing  that  history  will  judge  our  sins  and 
smile  on  our  trifling  obsessions  in  the  same  way 
that  we  critique  those  gone  before  actually  frees 
us  to  "rise  up  joyful  like  a  bird"  and  "fall  with- 
out regret  like  a  leaf,"  as  Berry  writes.  Each 
morning  when  I  wake  up,  each  night  when  I 
fall  into  bed — and  each  time  I  preach  about  the 
evils  of  neckties  or  lace  curtains  or  some  such 
sin — I  am  rising  and  falling  and  speaking 
somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  vast  rise  and 
fall  of  generations  before  and  after  me.  I  am 
saved  from  the  burden  of  having  to  speak  "the 
last  word"  on  anything. 

This  is  not  to  say  we  aren't  accountable  for 
our  sins;  we  are,  just  as  our  forebears 
were  accountable  for  theirs.  We  are  re- 
sponsible to  learn  from  the  sins  of  our  parents; 
indeed,  we  must  even  take  steps  to  correct 
them  when  past  actions  or  inactions  still  hurt 
or  oppress. 

Yet  there  is  comfort  in  believing  that  God 
builds  the  church  more  often  in  spite  of  our 
attempts  than  because  of  them.  There  is  relief  in 
forgiving  other  generations,  because  we  too  will 
need  to  be  pardoned.  There  is  peace  in  knowing 
that  when  our  brawny  arguments  wither  and 
our  magazine  pages  turn  yellow,  we  can  fall  onto 
the  firm  ground  of  God's  timeless  grace. — usw 
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BO  years 
of  history 

"I  saw  the  gospel  herald  go  .  .  ." — line  from  "Jesus  Is  All,"  110, 
Church  and  Sunday  School  Hymnal  (1902) 

he  story  of  Gospel  Herald,  sweeping  across  almost  the 
entire  20th  century,  begins  and  ends  with  a  merger.  The 
convergence  of  two  magazines — Gospel  Witness  and  The 
Herald  of  Truth— birthed  Gospel  Herald  90  years  ago.  The 
merger  of  two  denominations — the  General  Conference  and 
Mennonite  Church — is  ending  it  today.  Even  though  those  two 
events  are  separated  by  90  years,  and  even  though  the  Menno- 
nite Church  today  may  bear  little  resemblance  to  the  church  in 
1908,  the  same  deep  currents  of  Anabaptist  faith,  tradition, 
mission,  and  peacemaking  still  undergird  our  church  on  the 
eve  of  its  intersection  with  another  Mennonite  group. 

Before  that  occurs,  however,  we  must  take  the  time  to  contem- 
plate this  passing  era.  For  many  of  us,  the  changing  story  of  Gospel 
Herald  has  echoed  the  transformations  that  have  occurred  in  our 
own  lives.  Its  pages  have  captured  our  angst  about  the  break- 
throughs and  crises  of  this  century,  our  attempts  to  live  like  Christ, 
and  our  debates  about  how  to  be  the  church  in  a  fragmented  world. 

This  final  issue  contains  historical  accounts 
and  analyses  of  Gospel  Herald's  produc- 
tion and  content,  profiles  of  the  editors 
and  eras  of  the  magazine,  and  even 
a  poet's  song  of  the  "passing  of 
gospel  heralds."  Neatly  wrapping 
up  these  90  years  of  history  in  32 
pages  would  be  impossible — un- 
desirable, actually.  For  while 
the  era  of  Gospel  Herald  has 
waned,  the  memories  of  its  in- 
fluence on  our  lives  and  our 
church  will  linger. — Editors 


From  Judge  to  Statesman  to  Pastor  to  Scholar  to  Provocateur: 

One  magazine,  five  editors, 
and  90  years  of  journalism 


or  the  ivlonnumte  Church  from  1908  to 
1998  spoke  to  everything  from  Sunday 
drives  to  the  Vietnam  War  to  denomi- 
national mergers.  What  do  their  words 
tell  us  about  ourselves  and  our  church? 


by  J.  Daniel  Hess 

The  Daniel  Kauffman  Era: 
1 908-1 943.  Upon  revisiting  the 
work  of  each  editor,  I  tried  to  find 
one  noun  to  describe  the  editor's 
journalistic  point  of  view.  The  word 
for  the  first  editor  is  Judge. 

A  stern  bishop  from  Missouri, 
Kauffman  complimented  a  meeting 
for  the  "earnestness  manifested." 
One  can  find  very  little  humor  in 
his  publication.  Kauffman  was  at 
the  ready  to  expose  errors  of  which 
there  seemed  to  be  many — worldly 
attire,  salaried  ministers,  and 
church  architecture  ("not  a  cent 
should  be  spent  for  display").  He 
lived  with  a  strong  suspicion  of  the 
world  around  him,  believing  that 
his  people  were  vulnerable  to  "the 
trends  of  the  times." 

Much  of  the  contents  of  the  Kauff- 
man magazine  came  from  his  own 


pen — editorials,  expository  essays, 
and  homilies.  His  writing  tended  to- 
ward two  kinds — the  first  were 
interpretations  of  Scripture  which 
served  as  a  "defense  and  confirma- 
tion of  the  Gospel";  the  second  were 
exhortations  on  how  people  should 
live.  He  even  wrote  an  advice  col- 
umn called  "Question  Drawer." 

The  reportage  in  Gospel  Herald 
came  closer  to  folk  exchange  than  to 
formal  journalism.  Letters  from 
correspondents,  some  of  them 
women,  tell  of  "those  who  stopped 
with  us  to  preach."  An  item  recom- 
mended a  peach  seed  remedy  for 
heart  trouble.  And  "Herald  readers 
living  in  sections  where  apples  are 
needed  might  write  Noah  D.  Sho- 
walter,  Broadway,  Va."  Kauffman 
commented  freely  on  news  items.  A 
note  about  the  opening  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike  deplored  that  the 
road  would  encourage  Sunday  drives. 

The  writing  style  favored  vague 
generalities.  "The  work  here  is  pro- 
gressing about  as  usual."  Another 
writer:  "The  harvest  is  past,  and 
threshing  has  begun."  A  writer  who 
proposed  to  be  "frank  on  this  sub- 
ject" called  sex  "the  mystery  of  life." 

When  using  the  vantage  of  later 
20th-century  journalism,  I  find 
Kauffman's  Gospel  Herald  similar, 
not  to  the  journalism  of  his  time, 
but  to  the  much  earlier  partisan 
journalism  during  the  early  years 
of  the  American  republic,  more 
specifically  in  the  1790s.  That  jour- 
nalism never  proposed  to  be  ob- 
jective; it  was  fired  with  a  purpose. 


The  Paul  Erb  Era:  1944-1962. 

The  word  describing  Erb  is  States- 
man. The  twinkle  in  his  eye  and  in 
his  journalism  revealed  his  gentle 
nature.  His  editorial  voice  was  soft, 
not  dogmatic.  "It  is  a  triumph  of 
Christian  brotherhood  that  many 
people  from  many  different  congre- 
gations and  conferences,  with  some 


differences  of  background  and  of 
local  emphasis,  can  meet  together  in 
a  general  church  assembly,  discuss 
without  bitterness,  and  agree  with- 
out schism." 

He  was  not  given  to  scolding.  For- 
merly an  English  professor  at  Go- 
shen College,  he  broadened  the 
scope  of  Gospel  Herald  with  his  own 
inquisitive  interests.  He  gave  an  en- 
tire front  page  to  an  Edna  Beiler 
poem.  He  wrote  about  books,  even 
fiction,  in  a  regular  column  called 
"Bookshelf,"  and  included  ads  for 
books  "Your  Editors  Recommend." 

I  notice  that  more  materials 
come  from  women:  expository 
essays,  poetry,  the  prayer,  letters, 
and  Sunday  school  lesson  helps. 

The  breadth  of  Erb's  interest  can 
readily  be  found  in  his  more  cosmo- 
politan spectrum  of  news  items,  even 
the  microfilming  of  an  archives. 

During  Erb's  tenure,  the  news 
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brief  expanded  into  the  news  fea- 
ture: a  new  Mennonite  hospital  in 
Greenburg,  Kan.,  Rabanal  Clinic  in 
Puerto  Rico,  the  new  Mennonite 
Community  magazine.  Erb  pushed 
out  from  provincial  boundaries.  He 
thought  it  news  that  Guy  Hersh- 
berger  was  in  Switzerland  studying 
the  legal  position  of  conscientious 
objectors.  He  wrote  about  Marinus 
Van  Weele,  the  first  missionary  doc- 
tor to  receive  his  full  salary  from 
the  American  Mission  to  Lepers, 
and  he  referred  to  CARE  as  "a  wor- 
thy organization."  I  saw  no  Erb 
item  that  could  be  labeled  fiery. 

The  John  Drescher  Era:  1962- 
1 973.  Before  John  Drescher  be- 
came editor,  he  was  a  pastor.  After 
he  became  editor  he  continued  to  be 
Pastor.  Drescher's  Gospel  Herald 
was  pulpit,  counselor's  office,  and 
study.  His  magazine  and  the  Bible 
were  related.  He  gave  a  priority  to 
congregational  nurture  and  offered 
pastoral  homilies. 

Drescher  was  considerably  youn- 
ger than  the  outgoing  Erb.  As  an 
editor  of  the  1960s,  he  addressed 
topics  Erb  might  have  been  rather 
cautious  to  tackle.  "Some  in  our 
brotherhood  seem  bothered  that  we 
are  speaking  so  much  to  the  Viet- 
nam concern."  Whatever  resistance 
came  his  way,  he  nonetheless 
asked,  "Dare  we  pay  taxes  for  war?" 

In  an  editorial  he  quoted  a  poem 
by  Don  Luce,  former  director  of 
International  Voluntary  Service  in 
Vietnam:  "Can  you  hear  the 
screams  and  the  agony  of  war?"  He 
printed  Gene  Stoltzfus:  "When 
America  is  judged  by  history  for  its 
bumblings  in  Vietnam,  each  one  of 
us  who  claims  American  citizen- 
ship stands  to  be  judged  as  well." 

Drescher  sought  alternatives:  an 
essay  by  Millard  Osborne  arguing 
for  a  radical  discipleship,  a  different 
standard  of  living,  and  a  diminished 


dependence  upon  material  security; 
many  pages  of  space  to  the  Confer- 
ence on  the  Concept  of  the  Believers 
Church  in  Louisville,  an  assembly 
that  addressed  contemporary  issues 
as  a  call  to  faithfulness. 

Gospel  Herald  had  a  more  ar- 
tistic look — a  front  page  woodcut, 
pictorial  features,  and  some  new 
designs,  but  the  publication  contin- 
ued to  suffer  from  long  gray  essays. 
Perhaps  it  was  my  sample,  but  I 
didn't  encounter  as  many  female 
contributors. 

The  Daniel  Hertzler  Era:  1973- 
1 990.  After  the  Judge,  Statesman, 
and  Pastor  comes  an  editor  I'll 
label  Scholar,  although  it's  difficult 
to  put  Hertzler  into  a  word  box. 
Precise.  Thorough.  Thoughtful.  An 
editor  with  a  doctoral  degree. 

Only  a  scholar  would  publish  a 
series  of  articles  on  famous  Chris- 
tian thinkers  and  their  influence. 
Lawrence  Burkholder  wrote  it  and 
featured  the  likes  of  Soren  Kierke- 
gaard. 

The  Scholar  gave  a  priority  to 
journalism  by  installing  Dave 
Hostetler  as  news  editor.  Without 
a  doubt,  Hostetler's  training  and 

(continued  on  page  4) 


For  jus  I  as  the  body  is  one  and 
has  many  members  ...  so  it  is 
with  Christ.  For  in  the  one 
Spirit  we  were  all  baptized  into 
one  body .  .  .  and  we  were  all 
made  to  drink  of  one  Spirit. 

—1  Cor.  12:12-13 
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upon  a 
time- 
line .  . 


The  Wright  Brothers  achieve 
first  powered  airplane  flight. 


John  F.  Funk's 
Mennonite  Pub- 
lishing Company 
begins  publishing 
Herald  of  Truth 
and  the  German- 
language  version, 
Herold  der 
Wahrheit. 


Gospel  Witness 
begins  with 
Daniel  Kauffman 
as  editor.  The 
magazine  is 
meant  to  serve 
the  Mennonite 
General  Confer- 
ence and  the 
newly-organized 
church  boards 
and  grows  partly 
out  of  increasing 
dissatisfaction 
with  Funk's 
Herald  of  Truth. 


The  (iosi'EL  Witness 


1905 


The  Menno- 
nite General 
Conference  is 
organized. 


Model  T 
Ford  auto- 
mobile 
appears. 


191- 


Fire  strikes  Funk's  Mennonite 
Publishing  Company  in  Elkhart, 
Ind.  Funk  has  already  experienced 
great  financial  loss  because  of  a 
bank  failure.  Also,  a  new  "publica- 
tion committee"  decides  that  "the 
church  ought  to  own  and  control  its 
own  publishing  house." 


Mennonite 
Central  Com- 
mittee is  World 
formed.  War  II 


-World 
War  I 


Gospel  Herald  Gos^m™ss 

 _ — ,   and  Herald  of 

Truth  merge  into  Gospel  Herald  with  Daniel  Kauff- 
man as  editor.  "It  shall  be  the  aim  of  the  Gospel 
Herald  to  defend  and  promulgate  the  doctrines  of 
the  Bible  and  of  the  Mennonite  Church  ...  to  serve 
as  a  medium  through  which  the  whole  brotherhood 
may  keep  informed  as  to  the  condition,  work  and 
progress  of  the  church,"  wrote  Kauffman  in  his  first 
editorial.  He  was  paid  $200  his  first  year  as  editor. 


Wall 

Street 
crashes 
and  the 
Great 
Depres- 
sion 
begins. 


1 


Paul  Erb 
becomes 
editor. 


944 


.- 


Harold  Bender's 
essay,"The  Ana 
baptist  Vision," 
published, 
marking  a  dram 
tic  change  in  tht 
Mennonite  view 
the  Bible. 


One  magazine,  five  editors,  and  90  years  of  journalism 


(continued  from  page  4) 

experience  raised  the  level  of  jour- 
nalism in  Gospel  Herald  well  above 
other  church  papers. 

Church  agencies,  which  had 
grown  rapidly  during  the  Erb  and 


■  


Drescher  years,  were  catching  on 
to  the  usefulness  of  public  relations 
departments.  Gospel  Herald  began 
receiving  lots  of  news  releases  from 
the  institutions — camps,  schools, 
program  boards,  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee,  historical  soci- 
eties, and  others.  Unfortunately, 
the  glut  of  institutional  press 
releases  tended  to  push  out  the 
less  professional  congregational 
news. 

Hertzler  and  Hostetler  pre- 
vailed, however,  by  writing  openly 
of  the  problem.  "When  a  church 
becomes  an  organizational  struc- 
ture ministering  to  its  own  needs, 
is  it  not  vain  worship?" 

The  magazine's  scope  of  news 
continued  to  broaden.  While  the 
news  pages  featured  the  reward  of 
a  physical  science  professor,  it 
could  also  tell  of  a  congregation 
celebrating  its  150  birthday. 


The  news  was  fairer  to  women: 
an  account  of  the  All-Mennonite 
Women's  Council  in  Kansas,  the 
appointment  of  a  woman  to  MCC 
Canada. 

I  have  always  enjoyed  Hertzler 's 
feisty  humor  that  was  slipped  be- 
tween lines  of  his  editorials;  in  "Hear, 
Hear!"  a  column  for  candid  sugges- 
tion; and  in  "Sisters  and  Brothers,"  a 
comic  strip  by  Joel  Kauffmann. 

The  J.  Lome  Peachey  Era: 
1990-1998.  J.  Lome  is  Provo- 
cateur. He  arouses,  stimulates,  and 
incites  into  action.  The  provocation 
arises  from  a  philosophy  and  style 
of  journalism  applied  to  a  restless 
moment.  Peachey 's  training  in 
journalism  and  his  experience 
editing  a  college  newspaper  and 
later  a  youth  publication  (With) 
convinced  him  that  a  journalism 
that  conceals  is  a  phony  journal- 
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John  Howard 
Yoder's  book,  The 
Politics  of  Jesus,  is 
printed  and  becomes 
a  landmark  theo- 
logical statement  of 
Christian  pacifism. 


Mennonite  Publishing  House  begins  to  convert  from  the 
letterpress,  which  used  slugs  of  type  (left),  to  offset 
printing,  which  uses  plates  made  from  negatives  (right). 


1953-54 


Dan  Hertzler 
becomes  editor. 


1973 


Arab  oil 
embargo — 
energy  crisis 
deepens. 


More-with- 
Less  Cook- 
book is 
published. 


Chernobyl 
accident 


Berlin 
Wall  falls. 


/ 

1979 


191  9 


Apartheid 
ends  in 
South 
Africa. 


1993 


Gospel  Herald  ends;  a  new 
publication,  The  Menno- 
nite, begins  for  the  inte- 
grated Mennonite  Church 
and  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church. 

I 


1998 


1954 


1962 


1965 


mes  Lark 

comes  the 

U.S  Supreme 

st  Afri- 

Court  rules  that 

n-Amer- 

school  segrega- 

m minis- 

tion  is  uncon- 

• in  the 

stitutional. 

jnnonite 

lurch. 

1990 


John 
Drescher 
becomes 
editor. 


U.S. 
combat 
troops 
enter 
Viet- 
nam. 


Emma 
Richards 
becomes  the 
first  ordained 
woman  in  the 
Mennonite 
Church. 


AIDS  is 
identified. 


J.  Lome  Peachey 
becomes  editor. 


World  Wide 
Web  is 
introduced. 


General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite 
Church  and  Men- 
nonite Church 
decide  to  merge. 
They  also  adopt  a 
common  vision 
statement  and 
confession  of  faith. 


ism.  One  should  look  for  the  truth 
and  tell  the  truth. 

Peachey  is  a  succinct  writer. 
Tight,  well-crafted  sentences  don't 
usually  put  people  to  sleep.  If  some- 
one calls  Peachey  "outspoken,"  they 
probably  mean  that  in  his  edito- 
rials he  doesn't  waste  words. 

Put  this  approach  to  journalism 
into  Gospel  Herald  when  sexual 
misconduct  of  church  leaders  is 
exposed,  when  the  denomination 
wrestles  with  attitudes  and  policies 
concerning  homosexuality,  when 
institutions  get  caught  in  financial 
pyramid  schemes,  and  when  the 
denomination  is  discussing  a  mer- 
ger with  another  denomination  and 
you'll  get  what?  A  very  active 
"Readers  Say"  section. 

Over  the  years,  several  jour- 
nalistic elements  have  remained: 
listings  of  new  members,  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths.  The 


editorial,  on  the  back  page  since 
Hertzler's  era,  remains  prominent. 

Many  things  have  changed.  Peach- 
ey's  Gospel  Herald  is  international, 
inter-Mennonite,  and  edited  by  a 
staff  that  includes  women.  Much  of 
the  church  news  is  presented  in  fea- 
ture form.  Frequently  the  editors  use 
a  picture  and  extended  caption  in 
place  of  a  long  gray  article.  "Pontius 
Puddle,"  Joel  Kauffmann's  comic 
strip  that  has  gone  national,  is  given 
prominence.  The  design  is  sprightly 
and  the  photos  current.  There  is 
commerce  in  Gospel  Herald  these 
days:  numerous  ads  from  church 
agencies  and  two  active  columns:  job 
openings  and  new  appointments. 

But  mine  isn't  "the  last  word." 
Time  will  continue  to  modify  how  the 
church  remembers  the  Judge,  the 
Statesman,  the  Pastor,  the  Scholar, 
and  the  Provocateur  and,  even  more 
importantly,  how  it  remembers  what 


are  five  significant  voices  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  in  the  20th  century. 

J.  Daniel  Hess  is  an  organizational 
communication  consultant  living  in 
Indianapolis.  His  latest  book  from 
Herald  Press  is  Gifts  Handed  Down. 
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Linotype  and  letterpress  . . 


by  Stuart  W.  Show  alter 


When  Gospel  Herald  was  first 
published  on  Apr.  4,  1908, 
the  Mennonite  Publishing 
House  (MPH)  owned  one  cylinder 
press,  one  paper  folder,  a  power  cut- 
ting machine,  and  some  other  equip- 
ment, all  valued  at  $10,164.  Six 
months  later,  MPH  had  added  its 
first  Linotype  machine  (which  had 
been  patented  just  24  years  earlier), 
a  machine  which  sped  up  the 
production  process  considerably.  To 
publish  Gospel  Herald  almost  90 
years  ago,  a  small  community  of 
specialists  was  required  to  transform 
human  symbols — written  words  al- 
most without  exception — into  arti- 
cles, news  stories,  and  editorials. 

By  contrast,  in  1998  the  Gospel 
Herald  editors  themselves  did  most 
of  the  pre-print  production  work  for 
this  final  issue,  relying  primarily  on 
computers  and  assorted  peripher- 


als— modems,  optical  scanners, 
fiber  optic  cables,  and  specialized 
programs  for  generating  and  editing 
words,  photos,  and  graphic  ele- 
ments and  for  laying  out  pages. 
Next,  the  editors  sent  the  pages  in 
an  electronic  instant  to  the 
production  staff,  who  created  nega- 
tives and  then  "burned"  plates  and 
affixed  them  to  a  high-speed  offset 
press.  Whoosh — the  15,500  copies  of 
Gospel  Herald  were  printed  in  four 
hours.  Then  the  magazines  traveled 
through  automated  equipment  that 
folded,  trimmed,  and  addressed 
each  copy,  enabling  the  magazine  to 
enter  the  postal  system  a  mere  10 
hours  after  the  editors  had  dotted 
their  final  "i's"  and  crossed  their 
final  "t's."  The  current  value  of  all 
the  production  equipment  at  MPH, 
only  some  of  which  was  used  for 
printing  Gospel  Herald,  is 
estimated  at  $1.3  million. 

Dramatic  changes  indeed  came  to 
printing  in  the  20th  century,  and 


a  religious  maga- 
zine changed 
dramatically  in  the 
20th  century.  The 
goals  remained  the 
same,  however:  to 
effectively  trans- 
form ideas  into 
publishing  symbols 
and  to  propagate 
Mennonites9  under- 
standing of  faith. 

Gospel  Herald  adopted  the  key  inno- 
vations in  order  to  produce  a  high- 
quality  religious  magazine.  MPH 
switched  from  letterpress  to  offset 
printing  in  1953-54,  changed  from 
Linotype  to  computer-based  type- 
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The  Linotype  machines  used  hot  metal  to  form  the  letters  that  the  operators  keyed 
in  (above  in  1941  photograph,  from  left,  are  Henry  Hartman,  Lillian  Hernley, 
Martha  Mumaw,  and  Henry  Hernley).  The  slugs  of  type,  as  they  were  called,  were 
then  formed  into  rows  of  copy,  called  galleys,  that  editors  checked  and  designers 
laid  out  as  pages.  Corrections  were  extremely  difficult  to  make.  Today,  the  type- 
setting, composing,  and  layout  processes  are  done  entirely  on  computers. 


setting  in  1967,  and  integrated  elec- 
tronic mail  and  other  computer- 
based  processes  into  the  editorial  and 
production  mix  in  the  early  1990s. 
Technology  alone  could  not  build 
a  stable  institution  like 


the  official  voice  of  an  entire  deno- 
mination. Editors  realized  from  the 
beginning  that  they  needed  to 
attract  loyal,  supportive  readers  to 
provide  the  financial  base  needed 
to  upgrade  equipment  and  employ 


competent  staff  members.  Sur- 
viving in  a  competitive  communi- 
cation climate  required  marketing 
acumen  as  well  as  an  efficient 

(continued  on  page  8) 


90  years  ago 


00 

o 

0) 


/      How  can 
those  who 

mm^    r-   profess  to 

have  given 
^  ^       their  all  to  the 
Lord  .  .  .  continue 
to  change  the  style  of  their 
hats,  collars,  coats,  and  other 
articles  of  apparel  as  the 
fashions  of  the  world 
change? — Daniel  Kauffman 

■  There  are  things,  and 
sinful  things  in  which  many 
Christian  professors  claim 
right  to  indulge,  simply  be- 
cause Jesus  said  nothing 
about  them  directly.  No  true 
Christian  will  uphold  the 
modern  theatre,  dance,  • 


brothel,  and  gambling  on  the 
grounds  that  Jesus  never 
spoke  against  them  fully  and 
directly. — J.E.  Hartzler 

■  Twenty-one  precious  souls 
made  the  good  confession. 
Among  them  were  some 
children  for  which  we  were 
made  to  rejoice,  but  sorry  to 
say  that  some  parents  com- 
pelled their  children  to  stay 
away  from  the  meetings.  Oh, 
may  we  as  Christian  workers 
pray  for  such  that  they  may 
receive  light.  We  are  glad  to 
say  that  some  of  these  con- 
verts are  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  good  work.  We 
also  expect  to  receive  some 


by  letter  soon. — Ira  C.  Yoder, 
Chief,  Mich. 

■  Information  wanted. 

About  the  year  1804,  two 
brothers  by  the  name  of 
Reimer  came  to  this  country 
from  Germany.  They  settled 
somewhere  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States 
where  they  went  into  the 
milling  business,  building  a 
large  flour  mill.  One  of  the 
brothers  was  married  but 
died  without  children;  the 
other  was  accidently  killed  in 
the  mill.  They  were  members 
of  the  Mennonite  Church. 
The  name  may  have  been 
Americanized  to  Raymor, 
Ramer,  or  Rymer.  Any  infor- 
mation as  to  the  location  of 


the  home  of  these  brothers, 
or  any  of  their  family  con- 
nection will  be  thankfully 
received  at  this  office. 

■  The  truth  is  that  the  very 
rich  need  to  have  the  claims 
of  the  Gospel  pressed  upon 
them  even  more  than  the 
very  poor;  for  among  the 
poorest  of  the  people  there 
are  many  humble  believers 
living  true  lives  to  the  glory 
of  God,  while  the  religion  of 
the  very  rich,  when  they  have 
any  religion,  is  apt  to  be  very 
superficial.  If  it  was  much 
more  than  skin-deep  it  would 
find  its  way  into  their  pockets 
and  make  a  big  hole  in  their 
bank  accounts. — Anna  E. 
Steiner,  Bluffton,  Ohio 
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(continued  from  page  7) 

operation.  So  the  editors  and  pub- 
lishers of  the  Gospel  Herald  de- 
voted some  attention  to  building 
circulation  in  order  to  thrive  in 
MPH's  pay-your-own-way  financial 
environment. 

The  quotations  which  follow 
reflect  both  some  of  the  pro- 
duction history  of  Gospel  Her- 
ald and  its  emphasis  on  relating 
directly  to  readers  as  the  magazine 


stands,  we  will  appreciate  your 
hearty  co-operation." 

General  Manager's  Report  by 
Aaron  Loucks,  May  9,  1918,  p.  108: 

"The  net  worth  of  the  publication 
business  of  the  Church  as  of  April 
30,  1918,  is  $113,723.37.  The  Gos- 
pel Herald  subscription  list  stands 
now  at  11,533,  an  increase  during 
the  year  of  1,084." 

General  manager's  report  by 
Aaron  Loucks,  May  24,  1928,  p.  174: 

"Among  the  improvements  made 
during  the  year  were  the  installation 


attempted  to  strengthen  the  mission 
of  the  Mennonite  Church.  An 
analysis  of  the  magazine's  pages 
demonstrates  that  the  staff  paid 
attention  to  both  production  and 
marketing  issues: 

Editorial  by  Daniel  Kauffman 
from  Apr.  8,  1908,  p.  1: 

"The  Gospel  Herald  being  devot- 
ed exclusively  to  the  cause  of 
Christ,  no  paid  advertisements  will 
be  admitted  to  its  columns.  With 
the  good-will  and  loyal  support  of 
our  brethren  we  hope  soon  to  see 
the  paper  self-sustaining. 

"We  invite  your  careful  consider- 
ation of  the  contents  and  scope  of 
the  paper.  If  you  are  in  harmony 
with  the  principles  for  which  it 


of  4  Monomelts  on  the  Linotype  ma- 
chines, whereby  the  cost  of  labor  for 
remelting  type  metal  is  saved,  and 
the  life  of  the  metal  is  increased,  as 
it  is  only  remelted  one-half  as  often 
as  by  the  former  method. 

"Your  Publishing  House,"  by  A.  J. 
Metzler,  May  24,  1953,  p.  287: 

"Our  Production  (printing)  Divi- 
sion is  in  some  respects  our  largest 
area  of  work.  At  Scottdale  it  uses 
about  half  of  the  floor  space,  most 
of  the  machinery  and  equipment, 
above  40  percent  of  the  workers, 
and  accounts  for  nearly  half 
($502,764)  of  our  total  sales. 

"Since  the  establishment  of  our 
Production  Office  seven  years  ago 
with  Ralph  Hernley  in  charge,  this 


division  has  become  one  of  the  best 
organized  areas  of  our  operations.  It 
has  helped  to  make  possible  higher 
quality  and  increased  production." 

"Special  Centennial  Issue,"  by 
John  Drescher,  editor,  Feb.  4, 
1964,  p.  91: 

"At  this  mark  in  our  history  [the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Herald  of  Truth]  let  us  dedicate 
ourselves  to  prayer  for  the  literature 
program  of  the  church,  for  those  who 
serve  in  the  production  of  Christian 
literature,  and  for  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel  throughout  the  world 
through  this  another  one  of  God's 
means  of  witnessing  to  the  Truth." 

"What  the  Gospel  Herald  Brings 
to  You"  by  Ellrose  D.  Zook,  Feb.  4, 
1964,  p.  98: 

"For  many  years  the  Gospel  Her- 
ald did  not  carry  any  pictures  ex- 
cept in  its  Mission  Supplement, 
now  no  longer  published.  No  one 
seemed  to  know  the  reason  for  this 
except  that  it  seemed  to  be  an  ed- 
itorial tradition. 


T 


loday  at  the  encourage- 
ment of  many  readers 
the  editor  not  only  uses 
pictures  but  attempts  to  plan  an 
attractive  arranged  paper.  As 
rapidly  as  the  budget  will  permit, 
steps  will  be  taken  to  improve  the 
appearance  of  the  paper." 

"High  Tech,"  editorial  by  Daniel 
Hertzler,  Nov.  1,  1988,  p.  764: 

"Technology  is  a  genie  which  has 
been  let  out  of  the  bottle.  Nobody 
can  put  it  back,  but  we  do  well  to 
view  it  with  a  jaundiced  eye  and 
raise  pointed  questions.  Is  any  tech- 
nique useful  in  the  long  run?  Will  it 
contribute  to  the  good  of  mankind? 
Or  will  it  develop  a  momentum  of 
its  own  which  no  one  can  stop 
before  it  takes  us  all  over  a  cliff?" 

E-mail  message  from  J.  Lome 
Peachey,  editor,  Dec.  30,  1997: 

"Our  whole  production  process 
has  changed  in  the  past  three 
years.  We  now  do  directly  from 
computer  screen  to  negative  (some- 
day it  will  be  computer  screen  to 
print  cylinder).  This  means  the 
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editor  has  control  of  the  process 
until  the  final  step — negatives.  It 
also  means  cutting  lead  time  consid- 
erably. For  example,  if  something 
major  happens  in  the  Mennonite 
Church,  I  know  that  I  can  make 
changes  in  Gospel  Herald  as  late  as 
2  p.m.  on  a  Thursday  in  an  issue 
that  goes  on  the  press  at  4  p.m. 
That's  pretty  good,  I  think." 

So  the  goal  of  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively transforming  ideas  into  pub- 
lished symbols  has  remained 
constant,  with  improvements  in  the 
production  process  evolving  grad- 
ually throughout  Gospel  Herald's 
history.  Now  Gospel  Herald  has 
ended  to  be  reborn  soon  as  part  of 
the  new  The  Mennonite.  Editors  and 
production  staff  will  continue  to  face 
production  challenges,  such  as  how 
to  present  the  magazine  on  the 
World  Wide  Web.  They  will  need  to 
make  new  decisions  about  the  best 
ways  to  keep  scattered  church  mem- 
bers connected  with  each  other  and 
to  propagate  Mennonites'  unique 
understandings  of  Christian  faith. 

Stuart  W.  Showalter  is  professor  of 
communication  at  Goshen  College, 
Goshen,  Ind. 


CO 
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The 
shock- 
ing 
and 
obscene 
news  of 
the  slaughter 
of  Israeli  athletes  by 
zealots  in  Munich  should 
give  every  Christian 
serious  pause. 

Munich  is  no  more 
than  a  breath  away  from 
My  Lai.  Whenever  war  is 
declared  the  zealot  has  a 
field  day.  He  now  has  a 
license  for  the  use  of 
power,  for  the  ultimate 
solution — kill.  When  all 
the  jingoism  and  phony 
patriotism,  the  irrespon- 
sible political  speeches, 
the  racism  and  the  plain 


years  ago 

barharism  always 
present  in  the  human 
spirit  are  removed,  what 
always  remains  is  the 
logical  extension  of 
power,  simple  solutions 
which  eventuate  in  the 
slaughter  of  innocents. 
Our  shock  at  the  Munich 
violence,  at  racism,  or 
any  other  obscenity  is  a 
pathetic  bleating  when 
as  a  nation  our  bombers 
create  a  fiery  hell  every 
single  day  in  Indochina, 
or  our  youth  bomb  our 
university  centers. 
— Norman  R.  DePuy 

■  Fifteen  Mennonite 
Central  Committee 
(MCC)  workers  illegally 
ordered  by  Selective 


Service  to  perform  alter- 
native service  have 
chosen  to  continue  their 
MCC  work. 

The  1  7  men  who  were 
in  the  First  Priority 
Selection  Group  in  1970 
or  1971  had  been  sent 
work  orders  in  1971.  In  a 
Washington,  D.C.,  district 
court's  view,  ordering 
these  men  to  civilian 
work  at  a  time  when  no 
one  was  being  ordered  to 
report  for  military  service 
was  illegal.  The  action 
clearly  violated  the 
Selective  Service  Act 
which  states  that 
conscientious  objectors 
may  be  ordered  to  per- 
form civilian  work  only 
"in  lieu  of  induction." 


Gospel  Herald  pages  were 
put  together  on  a  stitcher  and 
required  numerous  hands 
(shown  in  the  1950s  photo- 
graph at  left).  Today,  Ben 
Anderson  (at  right)  runs  the 
stitcher-trimmer  machine 
that  gathers,  staples,  and 
trims  each  magazine. 
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Portraits  of  women  in  Gospel  Herald: 

Decades  tell  the  stoty  of  women's 
activities — from  sewing  circles  to  ministry 


by  Beth  Graybill 


This  article  paints,  in  very 
broad  strokes,  the  role  of 
women  as  portrayed  through 
the  pages  of  Gospel  Herald  over  90 
years  of  publication.  The  roles  open 
to  individual  Mennonite  women 
during  any  given  time  period  var- 
ied. For  example,  single  women 
were  generally  accorded  greater 
latitude  than  married  women  in 
what  was  considered  appropriate 
church  service,  and  greater  promi- 
nence in  writing  and  speaking  was 
generally  available  to  the  wives  of 
preeminent  church  leaders  than  to 
lay  women.  However,  some  chrono- 
logical trends  become  obvious.  As 
we  will  see,  over  the  lifespan  of 
Gospel  Herald,  the  portrayal  of 
women  ranged  from  glorified  moth- 
ers, to  servants  in  God's  mission 
field,  to  equal  participants  in 
church  ministry,  to  advocates 
against  family  violence. 


2_S 


1908  through  the  1930s; 

The  cry  of  the  suffragist  is  equal  rights  for 
women,  and  there  are  many  who  believe 
that  the  cure  for  society's  ills  lies  in  giving 
the  vote,  and  political  power  to  women. 
We  do  not  need  to  go  farther  than  our  own 
American  Continent  to  see  the  result  of 
the  wider  sphere  for  women.  Home  life  is 
decaying  at  an  alarming  rate,  and  as  the 
home  fails  the  morals  of  the  rising 
generation  fail,  and  juvenile  delinquency 
and  crime  increase.  It  is  after  all  the  hand 
that  rocks  the  cradle,  that  rules  the  world. 
Woman's  greatest  power  is  in  line  with  the 
sphere  in  which  God  intended  her  to 
serve. 

— Mabel  Groh,  Dec.  16.  1926 


An  article  in  the  premier  issue 
of  Gospel  Herald,  published  on  Apr. 
4,  1908,  set  the  tone  for  the  por- 


trayal of  women  during  this  time 
period.  In  "Normal  Life  of  Woman," 
author  N.  E.  Byers  argued  that 
although  the  church  "will  always 
need  a  small  percentage  of  women 
to  serve  mankind  as  teachers, 
nurses,  missionaries,  and  perhaps  in 
a  few  other  callings,  yet  I  believe 
that  the  normal  life  of  woman  is 
that  of  intelligent  and  skillful  home- 
making  and  affectionate  and  self- 
sacrificing  motherhood."  Mabel 
Groh,  quoted  above,  argued  much 
the  same  thing  20  years  later  when 
she  wrote  that  "motherhood  will 
continue  to  be  woman's  sphere  to 
the  end  of  time"  since  "the  truly 
Christian  home  is  the  nearest  repre- 
sentation of  heaven  that  earth 
contains." 

In  the  magazine's  first  issue, 
editor  Daniel  Kauffman  introduced 
what  was  to  be  a  regular  feature  for 
some  50  years;  entitled  "Family 
Circle,"  this  column  was  "devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  Christian 
home."  It  was  in  these  pages — as 
well  as  in  a  second  regular  column 
developed  during  the  1920s  and 
1930s  entitled  "For  Our  Shut- 
in's" — that  the  vast  majority  of 
women's  writing  was  to  be  found 
during  the  magazine's  early  years 
of  publication.  Women  addressed 
such  topics  as  Christian  marriage, 
child  rearing,  family  devotions,  and 
personal  piety,  usually  authored  by 
name  but  sometimes  anonymously 
"by  a  Sister."  Poetry  by  women, 
usually  related  to  domestic  con- 
cerns or  a  validation  of  mother- 
hood, was  frequently  included  in 
these  columns  as  well.  In  fact, 
while  women  have  always  written 
for  Gospel  Herald,  poetry  was 
women's  primary  voice  in  the  mag- 
azine until  at  least  mid-century. 

Nonconformity  and  women's 
plain  dress — as  well  as  the  need  for 
strict  limits  to  preserve  these  prin- 
ciples— were  recurring  themes  dur- 
ing the  1920s  and  1930s.  In  an  edi- 


torial arguing  for  more  vigilant 
"legislation  against  unscriptural 
clothing,"  Daniel  Kauffman  noted 
in  Apr.  11,  1929,  "So  far  as  we 
have  any  record,  dress  was  the 
first  thing  mentioned  after  the  fall 
of  man."  J.  S.  Shoemaker  argued  in 
a  Mar.  6,  1930,  article  that  flesh- 
colored  hose  were  Satan's  inven- 
tion and  blamed  mothers  for  the 
"sin  of  worldly  conformity  in  [their 
daughters']  dress." 

One  other  aspect  of  women's 
church  involvement  during  this  time 
period  related  to  missionary  activity. 
Even  in  the  magazine's  early  years, 
women  occasionally  wrote  about 
their  involvements  on  the  mission 
field  for  Gospel  Herald.  By  April 
1933,  Gospel  Herald  had  established 
a  regular  "Sewing  Circle  Corner." 


1940s  and  1950s: 

Women  are  nurturers  and  cherishers  of 
life.  And  so  it  is  natural  for  girls  to 
choose  work  in  which  they  can  love, 
nurture,  and  care  for  others.  Examples  of 
these  vocations  are  teaching,  dietetics, 
nursing,  social  work,  and  all  kinds  of 
work  with  children.  But  we  should  not  be 
too  rigid  in  our  ideas  of  what  is  "women's 
work"  or  "men's  work."  As  Elise  Boulding 
points  out,  no  man  should  be  kept  from 
kindergarten  teaching  if  this  is  really  his 
calling  any  more  than  a  woman  should 
be  kept  form  teaching  math  in  graduate 
school  if  that  is  her  gift.  Yet  most  often 
women  make  the  best  kindergarten 
teachers  and  men  the  best  advanced 
mathematics  teachers. 

The  Christian  woman's  place  in  the 
world  then  is  wherever  the  Lord  calls  her 
to  go.  That  may  be  anywhere!  To  do 
almost  anything. 

— Elaine  Sommers  Rich.  Jan.  14.  1958 


World  War  II  was  a  watershed 
for  Mennonite  women,  as  well  as 
men.  As  evidenced  in  Gospel  Her- 
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aid,  women's  roles  in  church  service 
expanded  rapidly,  which  the  quote 
above  signifies.  News  items  noted 
Mennonite  women  who  served 
alongside  men  in  Civilian  Public 
Service  as  nurse-matrons  and 
dietitians  and  who  participated  in 
the  first  summer  service  units  for 
women,  which  later  were  developed 
into  the  Voluntary  Service  program. 

Women  were  writing  more  and  on 
more  topics  in  the  pages  of  Gospel 
Herald;  Lillie  Shenk  Kaufman 
wrote  a  thoughtful  article  entitled, 
"The  Role  of  College  Women  in 
Christian  Service"  (Aug.  3,  1954), 
in  which  she  stressed  education  as 
preparation  for  service.  Most 
notably,  Alta  Mae  Erb  (wife  of  then 
editor  Paul  Erb)  began  writing  a 
weekly  Sunday  school  lesson  in  the 
early  1950s  that  was  included  in 
every  issue  of  Gospel  Herald  for 
the  next  10  years. 

Thematically,  motherhood  and 
homemaking  continued  to  be  im- 
portant. The  Jan.  25,  1946,  issue 
initiated  a  series  of  articles  by 
Miriam  Sieber  Lind  on  "A  Virtous 
Woman,"  covering  the  following 
topics:  being  a  wife,  hospitality, 
motherhood,  virtuous  speech,  good 
housekeeping,  and  good  works  in 
the  church.  Articles  on  women's 
roles  in  Feb.  5,  1952,  and  Jan.  14, 
1958,  acknowledged  women's  abili- 
ty to  serve  in  teaching,  writing, 
and  evangelism — so  long  as  they 
did  not  usurp  male  headship  by  as- 
suming authority  over  men  or 
abandoning  the  prayer  veiling. 

1960s  to  early  1970s: 

American  women  are  fighting  against 
their  natures.  They  are  discarding  their 
innate  feminine  qualities  and  trying  to 
create  in  themselves  the  qualities  of 
manhood.  And  Mennonite  women  are 
included.  God  created  woman  for  man, 
not  man  for  woman.  She  is  commanded 
to  accept  a  position  of  quietness  and 
submission.  She  ought  to  enjoy  it! 
—Susan  Martin  Weber,  Apr.  25,  1967 

While  many  changes  were 
affecting  the  Mennonite  church 
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during  this  time  period,  discussion 
of  women's  roles  was  largely  absent. 
Key  themes  were  peace  and  ser- 
vice, the  Vietnam  War,  the  gen- 
eration gap,  sexual  chastity,  and 
change. 

Excerpts  from  the  Mennonite 
Family  Census  were  published 
weekly  during  1965  showing, 
among  other  findings,  that  Menno- 
nite women  tended  to  be  more  edu- 
cated than  Mennonite  men. 

Large  numbers  of  women  con- 
tinued to  serve  in  various  mission 
capacities,  especially  Voluntary 
Service  (described  in  a  Sept.  1, 
1964,  article  as  "the  most  influ- 
ential of  the  renewal  movements 

World  War  II  was  a 
watershed  for  Men- 
nonite women:  their 
roles  in  church  work 
expanded,  they 
worked  alongside  of 
men  in  Civilian 
Public  Service,  and 
they  wrote  more 
often  and  on  more 
topics  in  the  pages 
of  Gospel  Herald. 

in  the  Mennonite  Church").  The 
weekly  column,  "Your  Overseas 
Missionary  of  the  Week"  pictured 
roughly  two-thirds  missionary 
families  and  one-third  single  wom- 
en missionaries  during  these 
years. 

During  this  decade,  articles  on 
women's  dress  and  disciplinary 
standards  gave  way  to  articles 
against  legalism  and  advocating 
general  biblical  principles,  as  in 
"The  Dilemma  of  Discipline"  by 
James  Fairfeld  (July  12,  1966). 
John  Drescher's  Apr.  25,  1967, 
editorial  linked  rule  making  with 
the  Pharisees  for  the  spiritually 
immature,  instead  calling  for 
guiding  principles  and  "spiritual 
stamina"  in  Christ. 
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Early  1970s  to  late  1930s: 

But  what  bothers  me  most  is  that  seldom 
when  I  was  growing  up  did  anyone  at 
church  or  school  encourage  me  to  make 
the  best  of  my  life,  to  find  the  deepest 
fulfillment  for  my  particular  gifts — and 
really  mean  it.  It  was  always  assumed 
that  God  was  leading  me  (and  every 
other  little  girl)  to  become  a  nurse  or 
teacher  or  mother.  Why  dare  we  be  so 
assured  that  God  doesn't  give  girls  other 
gifts  that  we  have  blatantly  ignored  or 
overlooked  or  suppressed? 
—Phyllis  Pellman  Good,  Jan.  9,  1973 

Debate  over  women's  roles  in  the 
church  moved  front  and  center  in 
Gospel  Herald  during  this  time  peri- 
od. While  women's  roles  were  not  the 
only  recurring  theme  during  these 
decades — abortion,  the  family,  and 
divorce  and  remarriage  were  also 
frequent  topics — it  dominated.  View- 
points ranged  from  "Not  Liberated 
and  I  Love  It,"  by  Cena  King  (Feb.  4, 
1975)  to  "The  Bible  Sets  Women  Free 
for  Ministry"  by  Wesley  Gross  (Sept. 
10,  1985).  Comprehensive  articles 
wrestled  with  biblical  reinterpre- 
tation,  among  them  Dorothy  Yoder 
Nyce's  three-part  series  in  August  of 
1973,  "Women:  In  God's  Plan  and 
Man's  World."  In  addition,  many  of 
Katie  Funk  Wiebe's  frequent  articles 
during  these  years  on  such  topics  as 
singleness,  Christian  feminism,  and 
wives  in  the  workforce  kept  the  issue 
of  women's  roles  before  readers. 

In  the  early  to  mid-1970s,  auth- 
ors maintained  the  position  that 
men  and  women  had  different  roles 
and  natures,  as  in  Glendon  Blos- 
ser's  "God's  Design  for  the  Sexes" 
(Nov.  9,  1971),  but  they  argued  that 
this  should  lead  not  to  divisiveness 
but  to  equality  and  mutuality. 

While  some  authors  blamed  the 
church  for  being  unduly  influenced 
by  the  women's  movement  in  the 
wider  culture,  others,  like  Norman 
Shenk  in  a  Dec.  8,  1970,  article, 
acknowledged  that  the  Mennonite 
church  bore  some  responsibility  for 
its  "overemphasis  upon  'wives  sub- 
mit' without  a  consistent  positive 

(continued  on  page  12) 


(continued  from  page  11) 

unselfish  emphasis  on  'husbands 
love.'  "  Buelah  Kauffman,  writing 
in  Jan.  8,  1974,  attributed  Men- 
nonite  interest  in  this  topic  to  Lois 
Gunden  Clemens'  churchwide 
lecture  series  in  1970  on  the  role  of 
women  in  the  church,  as  well  as  the 
1969  election  of  the  first  women 
delegates  to  Mennonite  General 
Conference.  Women's  employment 
outside  the  home  may  have  been 
another  impetus.  According  to 
J.  Howard  Kauffman,  writing  in 
May  8,  1973,  Mennonite  women 
were  employed  outside  the  home  at 
roughly  the  same  rate  as  the 
national  average  of  40  percent. 

During  this  time  period,  women 
were  increasingly  serving  on  church 
boards  or  in  pastoral  roles  and  were 
training  at  Mennonite  seminaries. 
In  addition,  Emma  Richards' 
ordination  to  the  ministry  in  1973 
fueled  the  debate  in  Gospel  Herald 
over  women  in  ministry.  Editor 
Daniel  Hertzler,  writing  on  Jan.  29, 
1985,  concluded  that  "the  dilemma 
of  women  in  leadership"  ought  to  be 
resolved  on  a  congregation-by- 
congregation  basis. 
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Late  1980s  and  1990s: 

Our  Mennonite  schools  and  colleges  are 
not  so  safe  as  they  may  seem.  For  the 
sake  of  our  daughters  and  grand- 
daughters, our  sisters  and  peers,  we 
must  end  the  ignorance  and  naivete  that 
contribute  to  women  students'  vulnerabil- 
ity to  assault. 

—Cathleen  Hockman,  Sept.  10,  1991 

While  articles  on  abortion  and 
women  in  leadership  continued  to 
surface  periodically  through  the 
1990s — and  the  theme  of  homo- 
sexuality in  the  church  came  to  the 
fore  in  later  years — the  major 
theme  running  through  the  pages 
of  Gospel  Herald  during  this  dec- 
ade has  been  the  church's  confron- 
tation with  sexual  abuse  and  fam- 
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city 
daily  of 
'       recent  date 
there  is  an  editorial 
telling  us  that  the  great 
World  War  was  due  to 
the  failure  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  to  properly 
function. 

If  the  war-sick  nations 
of  Europe  are  again 
plunged  into  war  it  will 
be  because  professional 
soldiers  have  failed  to 
heed  the  warnings  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  have  persistently 
taught  war  as  a  glorious 
profession.  Aside  from 
all  consideration  of 


years  ago 

right,  where  is  the 
common  ordinary  sense 
of  continually  training 
young  men  the  ideas  of 
fear,  suspicion,  hatred, 
and  military  glitter,  and 
then  expecting  them  to 
love  peace  and  righ- 
teousness a  decade 
later? — J. A.  Ressler 

m  Weekly  News  Letter 
From  South  America 

For  the  Gospel  Herald 

Dear  Herald  Readers: — 
Greeting  in  the  Name  of 
Him  who  has  given  His 
life  for  us. 

In  a  letter  from  Carlos 
Caseres  we  read,  that 
the  meetings  are  very 
well  attended  and  much 


interest  manifested, 
altho  a  group  of  young 
boys  have  been  mo- 
lesting them  by  their 
continual  running  in  and 
out  of  the  hall  during 
the  prayer  and  sermon. 

Bro.  Hershey  has  been 
invited  to  preach  here 
tonight  and  I  suppose 
that  he  will  tell  the  boys 
in  his  vigorous  way  that 
they  must  behave  or 
stay  outside. 

Little  Loida  Lauver 
has  developed  a  case  of 
measles  and  is  very  sick. 
Bro.  and  Sister  Lauver 
have  their  hands  full 
and  need  your  prayers 
as  the  work  is  very 
heavy. — D.  Parke  Lantz 


ily  violence.  Many,  though  not  all, 
of  these  articles  on  such  subthemes 
as  domestic  violence,  campus  rape, 
and  childhood  sexual  abuse  have 
been  authored  by  women.  Espe- 
cially notable  were  Carolyn  Hold- 
erread  Heggen's  article,  "Working 
Toward  a  Theology  of  Sexuality" 
(Sept.  22,  1992)  and  Ted  Koontz's 
personal  report  of  a  men-con- 
fronting-violence  workshop,  "I  Met 
the  Risen  Christ  in  Colorado"  (Aug. 
4,  1992).  News  items  during  this 
period  have  noted  six  or  more 
stories  of  sexual  misconduct  by 
Mennonite  leaders. 

In  a  March  15,  1994  editorial  ex- 
plaining why  Gospel  Herald  per- 
sists in  publishing  on  this  issue, 
J.  Lome  Peachey  addressed 
common  questions  from  readers, 
noting  that  such  stories  are 
printed  out  of  a  sense  of  accounta- 
bility, as  a  deterrent  to  future 
misuses  of  power,  and  to  legitimate 
the  "thousands  of  Mennonite 
women  [who]  have  had  to  live  with 
dreadful  secrets  for  years." 


This  time  period  included  a 
number  of  historic  firsts  for 
women  as  reported  in  the  Gospel 
Herald  news  section  and  noted  in 
the  masthead.  With  Peachey's 
editorship,  editorial  consultants 
were  added  to  the  masthead,  in- 
cluding the  first  woman.  Signifi- 
cantly, Peachey  also  hired  the  first 
female  assistant  editor,  when 
Cathleen  Hockman  assumed  re- 
sponsibilities in  September  1992 
(later  suceeded  by  Valerie  Weaver 
in  October  1995  and  Jessica  King 
in  1997).  Women  had  previously 
been  noted  in  the  masthead  (or 
their  clerical  duties  lauded  by 
editors)  but  only  as  editorial 
assistant,  assistant  to  the  editor, 
or  secretary — valuable  but  largely 
under-recognized  services. 

Beth  Graybill,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  teaches 
part-time  while  working  toward  her 
doctorate  in  American  Studies  / 
Women's  Studies.  She  and  her  hus- 
band are  members  of  Community 
Mennonite  Church  of  Lancaster. 
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A  Time  To  Go 


cour 


Anna  Wenger  late  of  Groffdale  could  get  tickled 
at  the  old  black  Church  and  S.S.  Hymnal 
(Copyright  1902)  whenever  the  congregation  began 


that  Anna  Wenger  found  amusing. 
Well,  we  will  sing  again  of  passing 
gospel  heralds  (ourselves  committed  to  be  witnesses) 


to  sing  the  fourth  stanza  of  Number  110: 

"I  saw  the  gospel  herald  go  .  .  ." — even  though 

she  supported  missionaries  going  to  Tanganyika 


and  smile  approvingly  at  calendars:  new  hymnals 
bear  new  rubrics.  Intersecting  stories  will  compel  us 
as  we  meet  the  mail  with  slightly  trembling  hands. 


or  the  Belgian  Congo.  She  never  doubted  that 
the  Gospel  Herald  would  see  her  going,  too, 
Editor  John  Drescher  noting  it  in  the  obituaries. 


It's  time  to  go  and  hear  that  quaint  saint 

call  again  into  the  coach,  "Is  Menno  Simons  here?" 

And  Anna  Wenger's  daughters  then  with  eagle  eyes 


For  years,  whole  families  of  Old  Mennonites  have  met 
the  Gospel  Herald  when  they  saw  the  mailman  go — 
the  staunch,  mid-weekly  visitor  almost  as  welcome  as 

the  Words  of  Cheer  or  as  the  YCC,  where 
newest  cries  of  stricken  Lucy  Winchester 
lay  buried.  Straight  from  Scottdale, 

it  has  borne  the  story  of  our  comings/goings, 

we  subscribers  to  its  gospel  vision.  Today, 

we  taunt  our  diaries  with  the  imminence  of  the  line 


can  see  the  Gospel  Herald  go — 

and,  musing, 

prophesy. 


— Jay  B.  Landis 


This  poem  was  com- 
missioned for  this  final 
issue  of  Gospel  Herald. 
Landis  is  an  English 
professor  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  University, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  He  is 
married  to  Peggy. 


50  years  ago 


Oh, 
how 
sad  to 
see  a 
girl  half 
clad  like 
the  world,  with 
light  stockings  and  fancy- 
trimmed  clothes  and  a 
covering  stretched  out  of 
shape  to  try  to  get  it  over 
the  back  of  her  head!  .  .  . 
And  then,  after  this  de- 
scription, they  want  to  be 
called  Mennonites." 
— Dorothy  G.  Brunk 

■  World  War  II  is  now 
history.  Thousands  of 
American  young  men 
have  again  returned  to 
their  homes.  .  .  .  Many 
were  deluded  by  the 
false  propaganda  that  a 
war  was  being  waged  to 


end  wars  and  establish  a 
permanent  peace  on  the 
earth. 

I  fear  that  too  many  of 
us  who  believe  in  and 
stand  for  the  principle 
of  nonresistance  have 
taken  the  attitude  that 
in  the  veteran  we  have 
a  "man-killer."  We  evi- 
denced great  concern  for 
our  young  men  who 
refused  military  service. 
.  .  .  But  how  much 
money,  time,  and  effort 
did  we  spend  in  trying 
to  get  the  Gospel  mes- 
sage to  the  serviceman, 
while  he  too  was  going 
through  one  of  the  most 
trying  periods  of  his 
life? — John  S.  Hiestand 

■  Some  writers  point  out 
that  the  Jew  is  entirely 


wrong  in  his  attitude, 
and  is  therefore  himself 
responsible  for  the  ill 
treatment  he  receives. 
But  why  does  he  persist 
in  this  attitude?  It  is  not 
because  of  inferior 
intelligence  for  they  are 
recognized  among  the 
most  intellectual.  .  .  . 
Neither  is  it  lack  of 
ability:  only  try  to 
compete  with  him.  He 
has  initiative,  for  he 
actually  achieves.  Per- 
haps the  opinion  of 
another  group  of  writers 
is  worthy  of  consider- 
ation, namely  that  the 
Jew  is  not  assimilable. 
The  opinion  ...  is  based 
on  the  authenticity  and 
infallibility  of  the 
Bible. — S.  C.  Brubacher, 
Ayr,  Out. 


In  black  and  white: 


Non-ethnic  Mennonite  voices 
gain  strength  through  decades 


by  Janneken  Smucker 


I  ennonites  have  tradition- 
ally built  distinct  bound- 
aries to  separate  them- 
selves from  the  world.  As  these 
boundaries  have  expanded,  altered, 
and  faded  during  the  20th  century, 
a  new  kind  of  Mennonite  has 
emerged:  the  non-ethnic  Mennonite. 
This  oft-used  title  implies  that  Men- 
nonites are  an  ethnic  group  rather 
than  a  group  of  believers  and 
continues  to  separate  some  Menno- 
nites into  the  category  of  "other." 

Since  the  founding  of  Gospel  Her- 
ald in  1908,  these  non-ethnic  Men- 
nonites have  played  various  roles 
in  the  publication.  Initially  non- 
ethnic  Mennonite  voices  were  ab- 
sent, but  later  they  emerged  as 
voices  of  testimony.  Non-ethnic 
Mennonite  voices  have  challenged 
and  guided  "ethnic  Mennonites"  on 
difficult  issues.  In  more  recent 
years  non-ethnic  Mennonite  voices 


have  been  included  in  Gospel  Her- 
ald, not  as  the  token  multicultural 
point  of  view,  but  rather  as  a  Men- 
nonite voice  equal  and  comple- 
mentary to  other  Mennonite  voices. 
Non-ethnic  Mennonite  voices  are 
diverse  and  variable,  as  are  the 
voices  of  traditional  Mennonites. 

During  the  first  40  years  of  Gospel 
Herald,  non-ethnic  Mennonites 
existed  mainly  as  updates  on  the 
Mission  News  pages.  The  mission 
reports  found  in  Gospel  Herald  came 
from  both  the  home  missions  of  cities 
such  as  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and 
Kansas  City,  and  the  early  foreign 
missions  in  India  and  Argentina. 

The  articles  dealing  with  mission 
work  often  stressed  the  need  for  the 
conversion  of  unbelievers.  A  May  16, 
1918,  article  read,  "The  education  and 
conversion  of  the  negro  is  a  supreme- 
ly urgent  task.  It  would  mean  much 
for  the  future  of  that  race." 

After  World  War  II  and  the 
experience  of  many  Mennonites  in 
Civilian  Public  Service  units  and 


foreign  relief  work,  Mennonites 
took  a  new  international  and  mul- 
ti-racial approach  to  mission,  re- 
lief, and  church  planting  work. 
Gospel  Herald  reflected  this  shift 
with  an  increase  in  articles  about 
and  occasionally  written  by  non- 
ethnic  Mennonites. 


R; 


!  eaders  found  the  new  empha- 
sis in  articles  such  as  "Work 
[Among  the  Colored  in  Chica- 
go," in  the  Mar.  9,  1948,  issue.  The 
article  highlighted  the  work  of 
James  and  Rowena  Lark.  James 
became  the  first  African-American 
minister  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
when  he  was  ordained  in  1946. 

Individual  testimonies  and  stories 
from  mission  and  relief  work  char- 
acterized the  treatment  of  non-ethnic 
Mennonites  in  Gospel  Herald  during 
the  post-war  period.  The  June  2, 
1953,  issue  carried  a  testimony  from 
Puerto  Rican  Mennonite,  Aurelio  Bo- 
nilla  y  Rivera.  Gospel  Herald  devoted 
several  additional  articles  in  this 
issue  to  Mennonites  in  Puerto  Rico. 

In  the  1960s,  new  voices  found 
their  way  onto  the  pages  of  Gospel 
Herald — those  of  African-American 
Mennonites  addressing  the  issue  of 
civil  rights.  Vincent  Harding  was 
one  of  the  primary  authors  on  this 
subject.  In  an  Aug.  6,  1963,  article, 
"The  Christian  and  the  Race  Ques- 
tion," Harding  wrote,  "Sometimes,  of 
course,  we  salve  our  consciences  by 
setting  up  a  'mission'  Sunday  School 
or  church  a  few  blocks  or  miles  away 
from  'our'  church,  but  no  one  is 
really  deceived  by  this."  He  called 
Mennonites  to  examine  their  inter- 
action with  people  of  different  races: 
"We  condemn  drinking,  but  condone 
segregation,  and  the  latter  evil  is  at 
least  as  great  as  the  former."  An- 
other article  by  Harding  in  the  June 
18,  1968,  issue,  "The  History  of  a 
Wall,"  delineated  the  history  of 
racism  in  America. 

In  the  Nov.  12,  1968,  issue, 
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another  African- American  Menno- 
nite,  Lee  Roy  Berry  Jr.,  wrote  an 
article  called  "An  Extra  Mile  of 
Love"  critiquing  the  Mennonite 
voluntary  service  programs  and 
articulating  the  specific  challenges 
of  VS  units  in  urban  ghetto  areas. 

By  the  1970s,  non-white,  non- 
ethnic  Mennonites  made  up  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  all  Mennonites. 
In  an  Apr.  24,  1973,  article,  "We 
Need  Each  Other,"  Hubert  Brown 
stressed  the  necessity  of  the  Cross- 
Cultural  Theological  Consultation, 
a  meeting  of  Mennonites  from  vari- 
ous ethnicities.  Brown  wrote  that 
"approximately  one  third  of  all 
Mennonites  are  non- white.  The 
evangelization  activity  of  Old  Men- 
nonites has  given  rise  to  an  op- 
pressed third  generation  of  people. 
Therefore,  it  almost  becomes  im- 
perative that  we  dialogue  together." 

Up  until  the  late  1970s,  most 
articles  written  by  non- 
ethnic  Mennonites  had  a 
specific  non-ethnic  slant.  The  auth- 
ors wrote  about  their  conversion 
experiences  or  challenged  the 
church  to  be  more  inclusive.  In  the 
late  1970s,  articles  appeared  with 
non-ethnic  Mennonite  bylines  but 
without  an  emphasis  on  the  writer's 
ethnicity.  The  presence  of  such 
articles  offset  the  many  articles  of 
the  early  1980s  addressing  Menno- 
nite and  Anabaptist  history  that 
excluded  non-ethnic  Mennonites. 

In  the  1980s,  Gospel  Herald 
featured  many  of  the  new  churches 
in  North  America  and  abroad.  Ar- 
ticles highlighted  the  unique  ex- 
periences of  the  African-American, 
Native  American,  Vietnamese,  and 
other  varieties  of  the  Mennonite 
Church.  Gospel  Herald  also  shared 
how  Mennonites  around  the  world 
celebrated  International  Menno- 
nite Peace  Sunday. 

In  the  1990s,  Mennonite  voices 
raised  new  concerns,  with  non- 


What  happens  when 
the  editor  is  away? 

Question:  How  do  editors 
travel  all  around  the  church  and 
still  meet  weekly  deadlines? 

Answer:  Secretaries. 

The  secretaries  and  administra- 
tive assistants  for  Gospel  Herald 
through  the  years  weren't  often 
consulted  on  editorial  matters. 
But  with  hectic  travel  schedules, 
before  the  age  of  e-mail,  some- 
times no  one  else  was  around  to 
make  the  call. 

During  one  six-month  period 
that  editor  Paul  Erb  spent  in 
India,  secretary  Catherine  Hern- 
ley  Glenn,  who  was  fresh  out  of 
college,  did  the  daily  work  of 
Gospel  Herald.  Her  responsibil- 
ities expanded  beyond  typing 
manuscripts  and  births,  marriag- 
es, and  deaths  to  writing  some 
articles,  copyediting,  and  making 
the  necessary  editorial  judg- 
ments to  get  the  magazine  in 
mailboxes  every  week.  Glenn's 
title  was  eventually  changed  to 
"editorial  assistant." 

Though  a  six-month  trip  was 
longer  than  usual,  it  wasn't  rare 
for  the  editor  to  be  away.  Elva 
Yoder,  who  worked  for  Gospel 
Herald  over  25  years  and  says 
that  she  was  "only  a  secretary," 
admits  that  "when  the  editor  was 
away,  it  [the  work  load]  was  a  lot." 

Yoder,  who  retired  in  1991  and 
now  lives  in  Goshen,  Ind.,  worked 
for  four  Gospel  Herald  editors — 
Paul  Erb,  John  Drescher,  Dan 
Hertzler,  and  J.  Lome  Peachey. 
Adjusting  to  the  work  styles  and 
personalities  of  each  editor  kept 


Dotty  An- 
derson, Gos- 
pel Herald 
secretary, 
will  work  for 
The  Menno- 
nite. 


her  on  her  toes,  she  says,  as  did 
adapting  to  the  changing  tech- 
nology of  magazine  production. 

The  job  of  the  Gospel  Herald 
secretary  today,  Dotty  Anderson, 
hardly  resembles  that  of  Glenn 
when  she  began  in  1946.  An- 
derson types  manuscripts  only 
rarely  anymore;  most  come  into 
the  office  via  e-mail  or  floppy 
disk  or  can  be  scanned  in.  The 
task  of  keeping  the  office  going, 
however,  remains  enormous.  "I 
wish  readers  could  sit  in  on  a  day 
of  work  at  Gospel  Herald,"  says 
Anderson  with  a  laugh.  "They 
could  see  we're  not  just  sitting 
here  waiting  for  their  phone 
calls!" 

Anderson  will  stay  on  part-time 
with  The  Mennonite,  as  will  Mel- 
anie  Mueller  from  the  current  The 
Mennonite  staff.  The  ending  of  the 
magazine  was  the  furthest  thing 
from  her  thoughts  until  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  says  Anderson. 

It  was  the  same  for  Yoder. 
"The  idea  that  it  [Gospel  Herald] 
would  end  never  entered  my 
mind,"  she  says.  "I  thought  it 
would  go  on  eternally!" 


ethnic  members  often  leading  the 
way.  A  June  8,  1993,  article  by 
Michael  Banks  with  Stanley  Green, 
titled  "Mennonites  in  the  City:  Vio- 
lence, Prayer,  and  a  Community  of 
Peace,"  voiced  concern  for  the  vio- 
lence in  urban  areas.  Banks  noted 
the  paradox  that  Mennonites  were 
greatly  concerned  about  the  Gulf 
War  because  it  required  "little  di- 
rect action,"  while  violence  occurred 
daily  in  U.S.  cities. 

Now  that  white  North  American 
Mennonites  are  in  the  minority 


worldwide,  the  voices  of  non-ethnic 
Mennonites  should  become  stronger 
and  stronger  in  church  publications. 
The  Mennonite  boundaries  have  ex- 
panded to  distances  that  include 
Mennonites  of  many  ethnicities.  All 
members,  whether  of  Native  Amer- 
ican, Argentine,  Indian,  or  European 
descent,  have  voices  worth  hearing 
and  a  challenge  to  offer  the  church. 

Janneken  Smucker  is  a  senior  at 
Goshen  (Ind.)  College  with  a  history 
major  and  women's  studies  minor. 
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Mennonites  in  the  20th  century: 

Revitalizing  the  center  rather 
than  shoring  up  the  boundaries 


by  Al  Keim 

■  t  was  July  19,  1957.  Sitting  in 
I  deck  chairs  aboard  the  <S.  <S. 
I  Saxonict,  Elizabeth  and  Harold 
Bender  were  enjoying  the  cool  sea 
breeze.  The  ship,  plowing  through 
the  North  Atlantic  out  of  Montreal, 
was  taking  the  couple  to  the  sixth 
Mennonite  World  Conference  in 
Karlsruhe,  Germany. 

It  was  a  special  day:  Harold's 
sixtieth  birthday.  When  Elizabeth 
drew  a  brown  paper-wrapped  pack- 
age from  her  handbag  and  handed 
it  to  him  with  the  remark,  "Harold, 
here  is  a  little  something  for  you," 
he  assumed  it  was  a  birthday  gift.  It 
was,  but  the  content  of  the  package 
was  a  complete  surprise.  It  con- 
tained the  first  copy  of  The  Recovery 
of  the  Anabaptist  Vision  ,  a  360-page 
festschrift  in  Bender's  honor  by  his 
colleagues  and  students. 

The  year  1957  marks  a  near  mid- 
point between  the  present — 1998 — 
and  the  year  the  Gospel  Herald 
began  publication  in  1908.  In  1908 
the  20,000  members  of  the  Menno- 
nite Church  (MC)  were  in  the  midst 
of  a  remarkable  revitalization 
which  historian  Beulah  Hostetler 
has  called  "defensive  structuring." 
Mennonites  were  responding  to 
larger  societal  changes  which  had 
begun  to  invade  the  rural  sectarian 
Mennonite  communities,  and  they 
were  doing  so  by  creating  a  host  of 
new  institutions,  by  defining  a  new 
theology  encapsuled  in  Gospel 
Herald  editor  Daniel  Kauffman's 
book  Bible  Doctrine,  and  by  devel- 


oping new  standards  of  nonconfor- 
mity to  the  world.  This  defensive 
structuring  would  define  MC  Men- 
nonite life  for  half  a  century. 

The  publication  of  The  Recovery 
of  the  Anabaptist  Vision  in  1957  sig- 
naled that  the  era  of  "defensive 
structuring"  was  coming  to  an  end. 
Professor  Paul  Toews  has  observed 
that  MC  Mennonites  in  the  20th 
century  have  basically  responded  to 
the  larger  American  culture  in  two 
ways:  by  shoring  up  the  boundaries 
(defensive  structuring),  or  by  revi- 


Elizabeth  and  Harold  Bender  sailed  to 
Europe  in  1923  for  an  annual  conference 
of  a  church  renewal  movement.  Some  30 
years  later,  on  another  voyage  to  Europe, 
Elizabeth  gave  Harold  the  first  copy  of 
The  Recovery  of  the  Anabaptist  Vision, 
written  by  his  colleagues  and  students. 


talizing  the  center.  In  the  50  years 
before  1957,  Mennonites  sought  to 
shore  up  the  boundaries.  The  Recov- 
ery of  the  Anabaptist  Vision  was  an 
effort  to  revitalize  the  center. 

The  changes  which  the  book 
represented  had  begun  earlier, 
most  directly  in  1943  with  Harold 
Bender's  now-famous  essay  "The 
Anabaptist  Vision."  The  essay  had 
emphasized  what  Bender  called  the 
"lordship  of  Christ" — an  idea 
which,  in  time,  shifted  the  Menno- 
nite understanding  of  the  Bible 
from  a  verbal,  inerrant,  plenary 
definition  to  the  idea  that  the  Bible 
"contained"  the  word  of  God.  In 
1959  Harold  Bender  made  the 
point  succinctly  in  a  major  address 
at  the  MC  General  Conference.  "We 
must  speak  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is 
the  center  of  Scripture  and  who  is 
Himself,  as  no  book  can  ever  be,  the 
supreme,  final,  and  complete  reve- 
lation of  God  to  men.  In  this  sense 
the  New  Testament,  in  bringing 
Christ  to  us,  contains  God's  Word." 
This  was  a  dramatic  change  in  the 
Mennonite  view  of  the  Bible. 

But  the  book  about  Bender's  writ- 
ings also  signaled  the  emergence  of  a 
rich  new  Mennonite  theological  con- 
cept, discipleship,  best  captured  by 
the  German  phrase  Nachfolge 
Christi.  In  his  chapter  in  the  fest- 
schrift, J.  Lawrence  Burkholder  de- 
scribed discipleship  as  the  duplica- 
tion of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus. 

This  new  discipleship  theology 
came  in  the  context  of  an  enormous 
expansion  of  Mennonite  relief  and 
service  activity  during  the  1940s 
and  1950s.  Nearly  3,000  Menno- 


in  the  early  1 900s  created  a  host  of  new  institutions  to  defend  them- 
selves against  outside  forces.  A  rich  new  discipleship  theology,  as 
well  as  relief  and  service  work  after  World  War  II,  shifted  their  focus 
from  shoring  up  the  boundaries  to  trying  to  closely  follow  Jesus. 
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'Gospel  Herald  and  I 
matured  together' 


nites  served  in  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  relief  work 
during  those  two  decades.  Soon 
every  Mennonite  community  in 
the  country  had  people  who  had 
served  abroad. 

Thus,  during  the  1940s  and 
1950s,  the  new  theology  of 
discipleship  was  linked 
with  the  commitments  and 
experiences  of  thousands  of 
Mennonites,  most  of  them  young 
people.  These  young  people  re- 
turned to  their  communities 
with  a  life-changing  service 
experience  and  a  rich  new 
theological  language  which  ex- 
plained and  made  sense  of  their 
experience.  The  effect  changed 
the  Mennonite  church. 

Why  did  Mennonites  opt  for 
defensive  structuring  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century  and 
revitalizing  the  center  after 
World  War  II?  One  explanation 
lies  in  the  dramatic  social 
changes  which  engulfed  Menno- 
nites in  the  postwar  era:  a  huge 
increase  in  college  educated 
Mennonite  laity;  a  substantially 
better  educated  ministry;  a  shift 
by  Mennonites  from  agriculture 
to  industry  and  service  occupa- 
tions; and  the  suburbanizing  of 
Mennonite  communities.  Amid 
such  social  transformations,  de- 
fensive structuring  became 
nearly  impossible. 

The  early  20th-century  Menno- 
nite consensus  had  assumed  a 
rural  religious  community.  For 
200  years,  Mennonites  in  Amer- 
ica had  lived  within  a  rural  ethnic 
and  sectarian  community  frame- 
work. In  the  1950s,  that  geo- 
graphical community  began  to 
disappear.  The  new  "Anabaptist 
Vision"  consensus  assumed  a 
community  based  on  a  fellowship 
of  believers  which  did  not  require 
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a  geographical  community.  That 
new  understanding  of  the  church 
could  not  have  been  more  timely. 

The  Recovery  of  the  Ana  baptist 
Vision  book  reflected  a  shift  in 
Mennonite  theology  and  polity 
from  a  fundamentalist  sectar- 
ianism to  a  new  theology  which 
matched  the  needs  of  late-20th- 
century  Mennonite  experience.  In 
the  absence  of  such  an  alternative, 
Mennonites  might  quite  naturally 
have  embraced  resurgent  post- 
World  War  II  evangelicalism. 
Certainly  many  Mennonites  were 
tempted.  What  diverted  them  was 
the  availability  of  another  way — 
"The  Anabaptist  Vision" — which 
not  only  allowed  them  to  identify 
with  a  heroic  past  (in  the  midst  of 
stressful  cultural  change),  but 
gave  them  convincing  theological 
categories  which  seemed  appro- 
priate to  their  new  circumstances. 

By  the  mid-1960s,  Recovery 
of  the  Anabaptist  Vision 
understandings,  focused 
around  the  theology  of  disciple- 
ship, had  become  the  common 
property  and  the  theological 
meeting  place  for  Mennonites  of 
virtually  all  theological  orienta- 
tions. Mennonites  might  disagree 
about  the  applications  of  non- 
resistance  or  the  nature  of  the 
church,  but  about  the  centrality  of 
discipleship  in  the  life  of  the  be- 
liever there  could  be  no  dispute. 
Without  that  common  theological 
ground,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  the 
newest  historic  turn  in  Mennonite 
polity:  the  merger  of  General  Con- 
ference and  MC  Mennonites. 

Al  Keim  teaches  history  and 
political  science  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite University  in  Harrison- 
burg, Va.  His  biography  of  Har- 
old Bender  will  be  published  by 
Herald  Press  later  this  year. 
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As  I  copyedited  the  last  Gospel 
Herald  article,  I  wiped  a  couple  tears. 
However,  part  of  me  wanted  to  sing 
606 — oops,  118 — to  celebrate  this 
major  step  in  integration.  I  have 
mixed  feelings,  because  Gospel  Her- 
ald has  always  been  part  of  my  life. 

I  tried  to  read  Gospel  Herald 
before  I  could  understand  it.  I 
thought  I'd  be  grown-up  when  I 
knew  where  all  the  missionaries 
lived  and  could  understand  what 
those  preachers  and  teachers 
wrote.  When  I  was  in  grade  school, 
we  got  our  mail  at  the  post  office; 
sometimes  I  would  read  Gospel 
Herald  as  I  walked  home. 

Gospel  Herald  was  a  link  to  the 
Mennonite  Church  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Sometimes  it  was  like 
letters  from  relatives  who  had  moved 
away  or  from  friends  we  had  not  yet 
met.  When  missionaries,  preachers, 
and  other  church  leaders  visited  our 
church  and  home  in  Plain  City,  Ohio, 
we  greeted  them  as  friends  because 
we  had  read  about  them. 

In  my  adult  years,  Gospel  Herald 
has  continued  to  be  a  source  of  infor- 
mation about  people  and  activities. 
Gospel  Herald  and  I  have  changed 
and  matured  together.  I've  responded 
to  articles,  letters,  and  editorials  with 
approval,  indifference,  and  dismay. 
I'm  sure  some  things  were  written 
just  for  me  and  at  just  the  right  time! 
When  I've  been  thoroughly  disillu- 
sioned by  church  politics,  power 
plays,  and  other  hypocrisies,  Gospel 
Herald  has  often  reminded  me  of  the 
strengths  of  our  church. 

Gospel  Herald  has  been  a  good, 
reliable  friend.  Now  we  need  The 
Mennonite  to  help  us  serve  God  in  a 
new  family  setting.  God  bless  you, 
Lome,  Rich,  and  Gordon,  as  you 
edit  it  for  us! 

Carol  Garber  is  a  copyeditor  at  Men- 
nonite Publishing  House.  She  and 
her  husband,  Dave,  are  members  of 
Mennonite  Church  of  Scottdale  (Pa.). 


An  editor's  musings  (1): 

The  end  of  the  beginning 


by  Daniel  Hertzler 


I  don't  recall  that  it  ever  occurred 
I  to  me  during  the  17  years  I  was 
I  editor  of  Gospel  Herald  that  the 
magazine  might  sometime  cease 
publication.  When  I  orchestrated  a 
75-year  anniversary  in  1983  with  a 
special  issue  of  the  Gospel  Herald 
(April  5)  and  a  special  book,  Not  By 
Might,  I  expected  that  there  would 
be  a  100th  anniversary  in  2008. 
But  the  Gospel  Herald  is  going  out 
just  short  of  its  90th  birthday. 

As  with  its  ending,  the  beginning 
of  the  Herald  was  related  to  a  spe- 
cific set  of  circumstances  among 
Mennonites.  The  Gospel  Herald 
rode  in  on  a  wave  of  institutional- 
ization and  internationalization 
within  the  Mennonite  Church.  Our 
first  foreign  missionaries  had  gone 
to  India  in  1899.  Mennonite  Gener- 
al Conference  had  held  its  first 
session  in  1898.  Daniel  Kauffman, 
who  was  to  become  the  editor  of  the 
Gospel  JTerald,  served  as  moderator 
of  the  first  three  biennial  sessions 
of  the  conference  and  preached  the 
conference  sermon  for  the  fourth. 

A  glance  at  the  first  issue  of  Gospel 
Herald  indicates  the  sort  of  publica- 
tion it  was  to  become.  Editorials 


appeared  on  the  first  page,  a  practice 
that  continued  throughout  Daniel 
Kauffman's  editorship  of  more  than 
35  years.  The  first  issue  includes  10 
editorials,  several  as  short  as  three 
lines.  It  was  as  if  the  editor  published 
his  personal  ruminations,  letting  the 
readers  in  on  what  went  through  his 
mind  during  the  week. 

In  1923,  35  percent  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Mennonite  Church  sub- 
scribed to  the  Gospel  Herald.  Sub- 
scriptions have  not  reached  that 
percentage  since  then.  The  pro- 
fessional level  of  the  writing  has 
continued  to  improve  as  writing 
skills  have  developed  in  the 
church,  but  the  percentage  of  per- 
sons who  are  included  in  the  "con- 
versation" has  declined. 

Recent  editors  have  sought  to  be 
more  journalistic  and  less  churchly 
than  Kauffman,  who  once  served 
on  22  church  committees  and 
boards.  They  perceive  that  more 
sophisticated  tastes  among  the 
readers  call  for  this,  but  they  have 
not  been  able  to  overshadow  the 
church  in  the  Kauffman  manner. 

Gospel  Herald  is  going  out  as  it 
came  in,  on  a  wave  of  denomina- 
tional change.  In  contrast  to  the 
Herald  of  Truth  which  preceded  it, 
the  Gospel  Herald  accepted  the 
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Much 
reli- 
~~  gious 
life  is 
little  more 
than  a  "feel- 
goodism"  which  ...  is 
the  level  desired  by 
people  who  "are 
following  their  own 
agenda  and  not 
Christ's."  People  are 
interested  in  religion  as 
a  release  from  depres- 
sion, but  not  as  a 


years  ago 

request  for  discipleship. 

— John  M.  Drescher 


■Even  in  church-related 
hospitals,  some  people  with 
AIDS  have  had  their  food 
trays  left  in  the  hallways; 
staff  were  afraid  to  enter 
patient  rooms. . . .  The  care 
givers  in  some  cases  seem 
more  like  robots  than  like 
people. — Bernie  Wiebe 

■The  words  of  a  hymn  are 
just  as  important  as  the 


notes.  So  when  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Hymnal 
Council  adopted  their  first 
major  statement  on  the 
use  of  language,  there  was 
. . .  celebration.  [The  state- 
ment] represents  a  com- 
promise on  the  contro- 
versial issue  of  inclusive 
language.  Many  hymns, 
influenced  by  old  English 
traditions,  refer  to  God  as 
"he"  and  to  Christians — 
both  male  and  female — as 
"brothers." 


burden  of  integration  with  the 
official  organized  Mennonite 
Church.  In  1971  when  Mennonite 
General  Conference  was  succeeded 
by  the  Mennonite  Church  General 
Board  and  General  Assembly,  the 
Gospel  Herald  adapted  nicely  to 
the  new  organization.  Now  that 
the  church  itself  is  to  merge  with 
another  that  has  had  its  own  pub- 
lication, the  task  which  the  Gospel 
Herald  set  out  to  accomplish  is 
finished. 

For  those  of  us  who  grew  up  with 
and  worked  for  the  magazine, 
there  is  a  kind  of  sadness  in  this. 
But  we  cannot  linger  long  over  it. 
The  point  of  concern  is  to  have  a 
continued  medium  for  communica- 
tion among  us.  We  are  assured 
that  this  is  so  by  the  fact  that  the 
next  issue  of  the  new  The  Menno- 
nite is  due  within  a  month. 

Given  the  pressure  of  alien 
messages  which  seek  to 
divide  us  on  the  basis  of 
local  or  other  selfish  agendas,  it  is 
appropriate  for  us  to  have  a  me- 
dium of  exchange  among  us.  Until 
some  more  efficient  medium  be- 
comes available,  we  can  see  this 
need  fulfilled  in  The  Mennonite. 
Given  the  nature  of  pending 
changes  in  our  society,  it  does  not 
seem  likely  that  The  Mennonite  will 
survive  for  even  90  years.  Either 
way,  the  important  thing  is  to  have 
a  medium  for  the  exchange  of  infor- 
mation and  the  articulation  of 
conviction.  I  pray  this  will  continue. 

Dan  Hertzler,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  edited 
Gospel  Herald  from  1973  to  1990.  He 
is  an  instructor  in 
the  Pastoral 
Studies  Distance 
Education  pro- 


gram,  a  correspon- 
dence course  for 
Mennonite  minis- 
ters and  other 
church  workers. 
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Un- 
til 
we 
can 
think 
and  talk  as 
passionately  about 
receiving  and  being  as  we 
do  about  strategizing  and 
doing,  until  we  get  as 
passionate  about  praise 
and  prayer  as  we  do  about 
social-political  analysis,  we 
will  remain  spiritually 
impoverished.  ...  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  Anabaptist 
vision  theologians  gave  no 
attention  to  these  topics  . . . 
But  I  sense  that  through- 
out our  behavior-oriented 
emphasis  of  the  past  few 
decades,  many  of  us  have 
been  sustained  by  deep 


reserves  of  theological  and 
spiritual  capital  that  we 
have  drawn  from  past 
generations  without  re- 
plenishing them  for  the 
next. — Stephen  Dintaman 

m  I'm  not  calling  for  a  re- 
turn to  head  coverings  and 
untrimmed  beards.  Even 
without  these,  a  few 
seasoned  Mennonites 
among  us  swear  (or  affirm, 
anyway)  that  they  can  pick 
a  Mennonite  out  of  a  crowd. 
It  makes  me  think  of  spies 
and  secret  handshakes  and 
decoder  rings.  I  imagine  a 
scene  like  in  a  nonviolent 
James  Bond  flick.  Two 
people  catch  each  others' 
eyes  and  unobtmsively  slip 
into  a  quiet  corner.  One 


mutters,  "Six-o-six?"  "One- 
eighteen"  the  other  replies. 
Both  give  a  subtle  little 
nod.  "Keep  the  peace,"  they 
whisper,  and  go  their  sepa- 
rate, shalom-making  ways. 
— Cathleen  Hockman 

■  In  the  summer  of  my 
eighth  year,  Mother  paid 
me  a  penny  for  each  fly  I 
killed.  My  salary  was  soon 
cut  back  to  a  penny  for 
each  10  flies  if  they  were 
outside.  Now  it  was  a  bit 
confusing — learning  in 
Sunday  school  that  God 
said  not  to  kill  and  being 
paid  to  kill  by  my  mother. 
But  I  didn't  want  to  bring 
up  the  question  and  jeo- 
pardize my  income. — San- 
dra Drescher-Lehman 


An  editor's  musings  (2): 

'Someone  got  the  wrong  number  .  .  .  ' 


by  John  M.  Drescher 

After  37  years  the  words  still 
seem  as  clear  as  if  the  call 
came  yesterday.  "This  is  A.  J. 
Metzler,  publishing  agent  at  Menno- 
nite Publishing  House.  I'd  like  to 
stop  by  in  a  few  days  and  talk  with 
you.  Mennonite  Publication  Board 
has  decided  to  invite  you  to  be  the 
next  editor  of  Gospel  Herald." 

After  hanging  up  the  phone,  my 
wife,  Betty,  asked,  "What  was  that 
call  about?"  "Someone  got  the 
wrong  number,"  I  replied. 

I  did  end  up  accepting  the  edi- 
torship, at  the  age  of  32.  At  that  time 
Gospel  Herald  was  a  32-page  weekly 
with  a  part-time  editor  and  a  secre- 
tary. With  the  exception  of  the  first 
year,  my  work  included  other  edito- 
rial jobs.  The  secretary  was  first  Ber- 
tha Nitzsche  and  later  Elva  Yoder. 
The  secretary  not  only  typed  up  all 
the  material  each  week  but  also  did 
the  first  pasteup  in  the  office. 


The  job  required  me  to  be  out  in 
the  church  at  least  half  the  time. 
Traveling  continually  to  different 
conferences,  serving  on  denomina- 
tional boards  and  committees, 
holding  renewal  services,  and  speak- 
ing at  all  kinds  of  meetings  were 
considered  parts  of  the  editor's 
work.  It  was  assumed  that  such  was 
vital  to  keep  one  in  contact  with  the 
grass  roots  and  to  give  an  awareness 
of  the  denomination  as  a  whole. 

In  those  days  it  was  stressed  that 
Gospel  Herald  was  the  official  organ 
of  the  Mennonite  Church.  The 
magazine  was  expected  to  promote 
Mennonite  faith  and  doctrine. 
Official  denominational  statements 
and  reports  on  the  work  of  the 
boards  and  committees  in  the 
church  were  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  church  through  Gospel 
Herald.  During  my  years  as  editor, 
I  introduced  the  "discussion  page," 
which  attempted  to  open  for  discus- 
sion some  areas  of  church  life  which 
needed  to  be  thought  about,  even  if 


there  were  differing  viewpoints. 

My  goal  was  to  communicate  to 
the  average  person  in  the  congre- 
gation. This  meant,  at  times,  that 
some  of  our  scholars  had  difficulty 
writing  for  Gospel  Herald.  My  joy 
was  to  find  pastors  who  were  good 
communicators  and  writers  as  well 
as  solid  theologians. 

The  decade  of  the  1960s  was 
one  of  the  most  divisive  dec- 
ades of  all  Mennonite  history. 
As  usual,  the  church  took  on  the 
mood  of  the  times.  Our  nation  was 
divided  over  Vietnam,  and  our 
congregations  were  torn  apart.  New 
conferences  and  independent  con- 
gregations and  groups  formed.  I  was 
often  invited  to  speak  on  Christian 
unity  throughout  the  church.  One  of 
the  great  challenges  was  to  produce 
a  periodical  which  spoke  clearly  to 
the  issues  of  the  day,  believing  that 
Christ  and  his  word  had  something 
to  say  about  all  of  life. 

Today  I  see  Gospel  Herald  as  a 
better-edited  periodical  in  many 
respects.  It  is  half  the  size  with  an 
editorial  staff.  According  to  the 
masthead,  Gospel  Herald  is  for 
analysis  and  discussion  of 
decisions  and  issues  facing  the 
church.  I  see  less  emphasis  placed 
on  representing  the  official 
positions  of  the  denomination. 

Some  challenges  in  joining  The 
Mennonite  and  Gospel  Herald  will 
be  building  confidence,  loyalty,  and 
a  sense  of  ownership  on  the  part  of 
the  integrated  groups. 

John  M.  Drescher  of  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  was  editor  of  Gospel  Herald 
from  1962  to 
1973.  He  has 
served  as  a 
pastor,  overseer, 
and  teacher,  and 
he  has  written  37 
books.  He  and 
Betty  have  five 
children  and  12 
grandchildren. 
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MDS  aids  farmers  in  ice-damaged  parts  of  Canada  and  northern  U.S. 


Akron,  Pa.  (MDS) — Mennonite  Dis- 
aster Service  (MDS)  volunteers  and 
staff  are  aiding  victims  of  the  ice  storm 
that  hit  the  northeastern  U.S.  and 
parts  of  Quebec  during  the  first  week  of 
January. 

In  northern  New  York,  four  counties 
suffered  damage  and  extensive  power 
outages  from  downed  power  lines.  MDS 
Region  I  director  Paul  Brubacher  re- 
ports that  while  power  companies  have 
focused  on  getting  towns  and  industry 
up  and  running,  many  dairy  farmers 
did  not  have  the  electricity  they  urgent- 


ly needed  to  feed,  water,  and  milk  cows 
and  to  keep  milk  cool. 

In  those  hard-hit  counties,  MDS  vol- 
unteers have  provided  some  70  genera- 
tors for  farmers  to  use.  The  generators 
have  mainly  been  loaned  by  other  New 
York  farmers,  many  from  the  Finger 
Lakes  region.  Mennonite  farmers  from 
Pennsylvania's  Weaverland  and  Groff- 
dale  Mennonite  conferences  "took 
truckloads  of  generators  up  there," 
says  Brubacher.  Local  Mennonites  in 
the  hardest-hit  areas  worked  with 
county  services  to  locate  farmers  who 


needed  power.  Some  generators  are 
being  used  by  as  many  as  five  farmers 
in  rotation. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  begun  sending  out  generators  to 
help  farmers,  reports  MDS  volunteer 
Bob  Widrick  of  Lowville,  N.Y.  But  for 
dairy  cattle,  which  must  be  milked  regu- 
larly, the  immediate  MDS  response  was 
crucial.  Some  farmers  were  forced  to 
milk  only  once  a  day,  he  says.  According 
to  Brubacher,  the  storm  came  at  a  bad 
time  for  dairy  farmers,  as  milk  prices 
were  down.  The  quick  MDS  response 
has  helped  prevent  cattle  loss  so  farm- 
ers could  stay  financially  sound,  he  says. 

Transportation  difficult.  While 
storm  damage  was  not  uniform  in  the 
region,  Widrick  reports  that  many  areas 
had  more  than  three  inches  of  ice,  caus- 
ing extensive  tree  and  power  line  dam- 
age and  making  many  roads  inacces- 
sible due  to  downed  power  lines.  Some 
areas  have  received  more  than  eight 
inches  of  snow  on  top  of  the  ice,  making 
work  treacherous.  "Our  New  York  unit 
has  done  a  great  job,"  says  MDS  director 
Lowell  Detweiler.  "They  found  this  area 
of  unmet  needs  and  have  the  resources 
and  ability  to  deal  with  it." 

MDS  crews  have  also  helped  with 
some  clearing  of  downed  tree  limbs,  but 
Detweiler  says  most  houses  had  little 
structural  damage.  MDS  does  not  an- 
ticipate a  major  long-term  project  in 
the  region. 

Canadian  aid.  Abe  Ens  of  MDS  Re- 
gion V  reports  that  unlike  the  situation 
in  New  York,  Quebec  dairy  farmers  are 
being  helped  by  dairy  organizations 
and  provincial  milk  boards  that  have 
data  on  what  farmers  need,  how  many 
cows  they  have,  and  who  needs  genera- 
tors in  an  emergency.  The  organiza- 
tions also  have  arrangements  for  trans- 
port and  agreements  for  use  or  pur- 
chase of  generators. 

Like  New  York,  power  line  damage 
in  Quebec  is  severe,  Ens  says,  with  vir- 
tually all  power  lines  down  in  some  of 
the  areas  he  visited.  Though  Montreal 
and  smaller  surrounding  cities  are 
"shut  down,"  according  to  Ens,  struc- 
tural damage  is  nonexistent.  MDS  is 
not  sending  in  work  crews  as  the  area 
is  without  water  or  power,  and  addi- 
tional workers  would  not  be  helpful  at 
this  point.  Weather  and  conditions  do 
not  allow  for  any  immediate  cleanup, 
but  MDS  may  need  volunteers  "in  an- 
other month  or  so,"  Ens  says. 

— Ardell  Stauffer 


A  win-win  situation: 

Mennonites  in  Vietnam  assist  typhoon  victims 


Ho  Chi  Minh  City,  Vietnam 
(EMM)— When  Mennonites  in  Ho  Chi 
Minh  City  heard  about  a  typhoon  disas- 
ter that  hit  the  southern  coast  of  Viet- 
nam, they  quickly  organized  a  24-hour 
relief  effort  to  assist  the  victims.  In- 
stead of  meeting  for  worship  on  Dec. 
14,  Mennonite  church  leaders  traveled 
to  the  southern  coast  of  the  Mekong 
Delta,  where  Typhoon 
Linda  claimed  lives,  de- 
stroyed villages,  and 
washed  away  fishing 
boats  on  Nov.  2. 

Using  $1,500  (U.S.) 
provided  by  Eastern 
Mennonite  Missions 
(EMM)  relief  funds  and 
an  additional  $300  col- 
lected from  the  Menno- 
nite group,  a  39-member 
team  provided  medical 
and  relief  assistance  in 
My  Long,  Tra  Vinh 
Province.  The  group  in- 
cluded eight  doctors, 
eight  nurses,  and  seven  pharmacists. 
The  excursion  lasted  only  24  hours,  but 
according  to  EMM  worker  Gerry  Keen- 
er, well-organized  preparations  allowed 
them  to  accomplish  much  in  a  short 
time. 

After  a  10-hour,  150  kilometer  bus 
ride  to  the  village,  the  medical  team 
began  their  work — examining  and 
treating  about  250  people  and  giving 
polio  vaccinations  to  some  300  children. 
Rice,  various  food  items,  soap,  and 
clothing  packages  were  distributed  to 
over  160  families  which  were  identified 
by  local  authorities  as  the  poorest  in 
the  area.  The  team  carried  all  relief 
supplies  with  them  from  Ho  Chi  Minh 


"/  was  greatly 

impressed  with  how 

much  relief  and 

medical  treatment 

was  provided  with  so 

little  money. " 

— Gerald  Keener 
EMM  Vietnam 


City  except  the  rice,  which  was  pur- 
chased locally  to  support  village  farm- 
ers. 

The  typhoon  killed  21  people  in  My 
Long,  a  farming  and  fishing  village. 
Nineteen  others  were  reported  missing, 
presumably  dead.  Many  of  the  thatched 
houses  had  been  blown  over  by  the  ty- 
phoon, but  by  the  time  the  relief  team  ar- 
rived, the  houses  had  all 
been  repaired  or  rebuilt 
by  volunteers.  Fishing 
equipment  and  two  fish- 
ing boats  were  also  lost. 
"I  think  the  Mennonite 
group  was  greatly  en- 
couraged by  this  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  to 
the  local  officials  what 
they  could  do  when 
given  an  opportunity," 
says  Keener.  He  and  fel- 
low worker  Ervie  Glick 
were  the  only  Americans 
invited  by  the  group  to 
join  the  relief  effort. 
After  receiving  permission  from  au- 
thorities to  organize  a  relief  operation 
to  the  typhoon  victims,  Mennonites  in 
Ho  Chi  Minh  City  sent  people  to  ex- 
plore needs  in  two  different  provinces. 
After  consulting  with  local  pastors, 
they  chose  My  Long.  Town  officials  ad- 
vertised the  operation,  so  that  villagers 
were  aware  of  the  medical  services  and 
supplies.  "It  was  a  win-win  situation 
for  everybody — the  government  offi- 
cials, [Mennonites],  and  the  medical 
volunteers,"  says  Keener.  "I  was  great- 
ly impressed  with  how  much  relief  and 
medical  treatment  was  provided  with 
so  little  money." 
— Carol  L.  Wert 
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A  lifetime  of  music  teaches  Oyer  how  to  learn.  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa. — Mari- 
lyn Houser  Hamm,  Mary  Oyer,  and  Ken  Nafziger,  (left  to  right)  inspect  Oyer's 
eight-keyed  Ugandan  instrument.  Hamm,  a  Mennonite  music  and  worship 
resource  person,  and  Nafziger,  an  Eastern  Mennonite  University  music  pro- 
fessor, joined  close  to  200  people  at  Laurelville  Retreat  Center  to  celebrate 
over  50  years  of  Oyer's  contributions  to  music  in  the  Mennonite  Church.  Oyer 
taught  music  and  fine  arts  at  Goshen  (Ind.)  College,  traveled  and  studied 
music  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  was  a  leader  in  the  Hymnal  project,  and 
currently  teaches  music  at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries, 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

During  a  trip  to  Africa  in  the  1970s,  Oyer  heard  someone  playing  an  instru- 
ment similar  to  the  one  pictured  here.  During  that  trip,  Oyer  realized  that  she 
"had  been  missing  something  musically  important."  She  sought  out  a  Ugandan 
teacher  and  learned  to  play  the  instrument  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  formal  training  and  no  printed  music  to  follow.  "I  developed  a  healthy  re- 
spect for  oral  tradition  and  learning.  I  began  to  notice  aspects  of  music  which 
my  strictly  classical  education  had  bypassed,"  Oyer  says. 


CPT  group  accused  of  te 

Hebron,  West  Bank  (CPT)— On  Jan. 
18,  members  of  a  Christian  Peacemak- 
er Team  (CPT)  in  Hebron,  West  Bank, 
were  directly  threatened  by  an  Israeli 
group  which  has  been  classified  by  both 
the  U.S.  and  Israeli  governments  as  a 
terrorist  organization. 

CPT  Hebron  member  Kathleen  Kern 
received  a  message  sent  to  her  home 
e-mail  and  CPT's  Internet  news  list 
with  the  heading  "Swift  Punishment." 
The  message  was  from  Kach,  a  former 
Israeli  political  party  created  by  the 
late  Rabbi  Meir  Kahane.  It  stated,  "It 
has  been  learned  that  three  of  your 
members  help  and  assist  Arab  terror- 
ists in  smuggling  explosives  used  in 
bombings  of  the  Hebron  Jewish  Com- 
munity in  Israel.  For  their  safety,  [the] 
above-mentioned  terrorists  are  advised 
to  depart  from  the  land  of  Israel  to 
their  own  countries  in  the  next  96 
hours,"  the  message  concluded. 


orism  in  West  Bank 

CPT  director  Gene  Stoltzfus  received 
a  similar  telephone  message  at  the  CPT 
offices  in  Chicago.  It  added,  "We  ask  you 
to  evacuate  [the  CPTers]  from  Israel  be- 
fore Wednesday.  After  Wednesday  their 
lives  will  be  in  jeopardy.  This  is  a  warn- 
ing. This  is  a  last  warning." 

An  Anabaptist  response.  Kern  re- 
sponded to  the  message  and  says,  "We 
believe  that  all  human  beings  were  creat- 
ed in  the  image  of  God,  and  loved  by  God, 
and  that  no  one  has  the  right  to  harm 
any  human  being  for  that  reason.  Partici- 
pating in  any  action  that  would  physical- 
ly harm  a  human  being  for  us  is  trayf  (the 
opposite  of  kosher  or  "unclean")." 

The  team  plans  to  remain  in  Hebron, 
says  Stoltzfus.  "We  are  taking  precau- 
tions, and  we  plan  to  continue  out- 
work," he  says.  "In  this  deeply  divided 
situation,  this  is  the  time  to  stand  with 
our  Israeli  and  Palestinian  friends  and 
co-workers." 


For  a  Hereford,  Pa.,  Mennonite  pastor, 
a  recent  Film,  The.  Titunic,  touch<-  <  \<,  <■ 
to  home.  Robert  Gerhart  remembers 
childhood  stories  about  Annie  C.  Funk,  a 
pioneer  missionary  from  his  church  who 
died  on  l,he  ship  in  1 !)  I  2. 

According  to  Gerhart,  in  1906  Funk 
traveled  to  India  to  help  start  a  girls'  school 
and  stayed  until  she  received  a  message 
that  her  mother  was  ill  with  tuberculosis. 
Funk  made  her  way  to  England  where  she 
was  scheduled  to  cross  the  Atlantic  on  the 
Haverford.  But  due  to  a  coal  strike,  no  coal 
was  being  loaded  on  any  of  the  coal- 
burning  steam  engine  ships  except  the 
Titanic.  The  shipping  agent  told  Funk  that 
the  Titanic  was  going  to  sail  and  Funk 
would  be  home  before  other  ships  left 
England.  Because  she  wanted  to  see  her 
mother,  she  accepted  the  help  of  several 
friends  to  pay  the  extra  cost  of  her  third- 
class  ticket  and  boarded  the  ship. 

On  Apr.  10,  1912,  the  Titanic  departed 
port  with  2,223  passengers  and  crew.  On 
Apr.  12,  Funk  celebrated  her  38th  birthday 
on  board,  and  two  days  later,  the  ship 
struck  an  iceberg  and  sank  within  two 
hours  and  40  minutes.  After  her  death,  a 
letter  from  a  survivor  reached  India,  claim- 
ing that  Funk  gave  up  her  seat  in  a  lifeboat 
for  another  passenger  and  her  child. 

—The  Morning  Call 


In  October  1996,  women  sorting  dona- 
tions to  the  Brandon  (Ont.)  Thrift  Store 
found  a  money  belt  filled  with  $100  bills 
and  several  smaller  bags  containing  rolls  of 
$100  bills.  After  contacting  police,  the 
money  was  deposited  in  a  bank  account, 
and  police  conducted  an  investigation. 

After  one  year,  no  one  had  claimed  the 
money  and  it  was  turned  over  to  the  Bran- 
don Thrift  Store.  The  store  recently  sent  a 
check  for  $45,000  (Cdn.)— the  entire 
amount  found — to  Mennonite  Central 
Committee. — The  Canadian  Mennonite 


Each  year,  the  distance  between  Bethel 
College,  North  Newton,  Kan.,  and  Hesston 
(Kan.)  College  narrows.  They  remain  seven 
miles  apart,  but  the  two  Mennonite  institu- 
tions are  closer  than  ever. 

For  many  years,  students  have  transferred 
from  Hesston  to  Bethel,  but  for  the  first  time 
in  recent  years,  more  graduates  from  Hess- 
ton's  two-year  program  are  coming  to  Bethel 
than  are  coming  from  any  other  school. 

Credit  for  these  transfers  goes  in  part  to 
positive  relations  between  administrators 
and  faculty  at  both  colleges  as  well  as  new 
openness  because  of  integration  between  the 
Mennonite  Church  and  the  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church.  "Rather  than  com- 
pete for  the  same  students,  we  can  find 
program  connections  that  allow  more  stu- 
dents to  come  to  Hesston  and  . .  .  Bethel." 
Penner  says. — Bethel  College  release 
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•  New  information.  The  Men- 
nonite,  a  magazine  for  the  in- 
tegrated Mennonite  Church, 
will  begin  publication  on 
Feb.  17.  Announcements  of 
births,  marriages,  and 
deaths  will  continue  as  part 
of  the  new  magazine.  The 
new  e-mail  address  for  The 
Mennonite  is: 

themennonite@mph .  org 

•  New  Hymnal  material.  The 
Hymnal  Subscription  Ser- 
vice is  calling  for  new  mate- 
rial. Send  hymns,  tunes, 
worship  resources,  and  ar- 
rangements to  Ken  Nafziger, 
EMU,  1200  Park  Road,  Har- 
risonburg, VA  22802.  For 
more  information,  contact: 
800  245-7894. 

•  New  appointments: 

Barbara  Moses,  administrator 
and  principal,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  High  School. 

•  Coming  events: 

Youth  Ministry  '98,  Camp  He- 
bron, Halifax,  Pa.,  Mar.  6-8. 
The  weekend  retreat  for 
adult  youth  workers  is  spon- 
sored by  Camp  Hebron  in  as- 
sociation with  the  Lancaster, 
Franconia,  and  Atlantic 
Coast  Conferences  of  the 
Mennonite  Church.  Activi- 
ties include  workshops,  wor- 
ship, and  keynote  speaker 
Stan  Deen.  Contact:  800 
864-7747. 

Imagination  and  Reflection 
for  Church-Related  Higher 
Education,  Goshen  (Ind.) 
College,  Apr.  17-18.  The 
conference  is  part  of  a  larg- 
er project  to  study  colleges 
in  the  U.S.  which  relate 
strongly  with  their  spon- 
soring church.  It  will  focus 
on  the  history,  genius,  and 
future  of  church-related 
higher  education  in  the 
Mennonite  Church.  Contact: 
Theron  F.  Schlabach,  219 
535-7108. 

Office  '98,  Lebanon  (Pa.)  Valley 
College,  May  28-30.  The  gath- 
ering of  support  staff  from 
Mennonite  agencies  and  con- 
gregations will  focus  on  a 
"Journey  of  Joy"  and  includes 
presentations  by  Jep  and 
Joyce  Hostetler.  Contact: 
Carol  E.  Kauffman,  717  273- 
8871. 

Second  MCC  Black  Hills  Bike 
Trip,  Black  Hills,  S.D., 
Sept.  10-14.  Trip  includes 
visits  to  Mt.  Rushmore,  the 
Crazy  Horse  Monument, 
Civilian  Public  Service  pro- 
jects from  World  War  II, 
and  the  Pine  Ridge  Res- 
ervation. Contact:  605  925- 
4859. 


•  Job  openings: 

Administrative  assistant,  Phila- 
delphia (Pa.)  Mennonite  High 
School.  Full-time  position  is 
available  immediately.  Con- 
tact: 215  831-1116. 

Development  director,  Philadel- 
phia (Pa.)  Mennonite  High 
School.  Part-time  position  be- 
gins Feb.  1.  Contact:  215  831- 
1116. 

Director  of  Multicultural  Pro- 
grams, Eastern  Mennonite 
University,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
Ten-month,  full-time  position 
requires  a  graduate  degree  in 
human  services  or  an  under- 
graduate degree  and  three 
years  of  experience.  Responsi- 
bilities include  providing  lead- 
ership to  the  multicultural 
program.  Commitment  to 
multicultural  issues  and  skills 
in  mediation,  communica- 
tions, and  administration  are 
preferred.  Contact:  540  432- 
4108. 

Director  of  Pastoral  Ministries 
Program,  Hesston  (Kan.)  Col- 
lege. Full-time  position  in- 
cludes administrative  re- 
sponsibilities, formation 
seminar  leadership,  and  a 
teaching  load  of  one  to  two 
courses  per  term.  Qualifica- 
tions include  pastoral  experi- 
ence, administrative  skills, 
connection  to  the  Mennonite 
Church,  and  a  graduate  or 
doctoral  degree.  Contact:  316 
327-8207. 

Horsemanship  director,  Camp 
Hebron,  Halifax,  Pa.  Full- 
time, salaried  position  in- 
cludes housing.  Responsibil- 
ities include  caring  for  15 
horses  and  horse  stable, 
supervising  year-round  trail 
rides,  and  planning  and  im- 
plementing summer  horse- 
manship program.  CHA  cer- 
tification preferred.  Contact: 
800  864-7747. 

Music  director,  Neffsville  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  Church.  Part-time 
position  requires  experience 
in  a  related  area.  Send  resu- 
me to:  Music  Search  Com- 
mittee, 605  Otsu  Road,  Wil- 
low Street,  PA  17584. 

Building  project  manager,  Phil- 
adelphia (Pa.)  Mennonite 
School.  Nine-month,  part- 
time  position  available  imme- 
diately. Contact:  215  831- 
1116. 

Teachers,  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  School.  Three  full- 
time  equivalent  positions  are 
available  beginning  Aug.  1. 
Contact:  215  831-1116. 

Technical  support  specialist , 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid,  Go- 
shen, Ind.  Responsibilities  in- 
clude assembling,  trouble- 
shooting, and  repairing  com- 
puters, and  providing  support 


for  Novell,  NT  server,  and 
Win95.  Requirements  include 
an  undergraduate  degree  and 
computer  assembly  and  main- 
tenance experience.  Send  or 
fax  resume  to:  Mennonite  Mu- 
tual Aid,  Human  Resources 
Department,  PO  Box  483,  Go- 
shen, IN  46527;  Fax:  219  533- 
5264. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Dayton  Fellowship,  Dayton, 
Ohio:  Kristi  Diller,  Alyssa 
Kreider,  and  Kara  Kreider. 

Marion,  Chambersburg,  Pa.: 

Nick  Landaverde,  Bob  High, 
Ann  High,  Paul  Holderman, 
Tina  Holderman,  Andrew 
Mishler,  Mark  Mishler,  Brent 
Nafziger,  and  Rosie  Nafziger. 

Neffsville,  Lancaster,  Pa.: 
Greta  Alex,  Amy  Transue, 
Carrie  Dagen,  Marta  Wissler, 
Lois  Espensen,  Jill  Erb,  Eric 
Buckwalter,  Leroy  Saylor, 
Randy  Nolt,  Shandra  Yoder, 
Shawn  Kreider,  Nicole 
Schmitt,  Benjamin  Fickinger, 
Joanne  Fickinger,  Jesse 
Bemis,  and  Jonathan  Hobbs. 

Park  View,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.:  Pierre-Andre  LeChot, 
Ruth  LeChot,  Karen  Baer, 
Tony  Brunk,  Eric  Clymer, 
Arthur  Kraybill,  and  Rachel 
Kraybill. 

Salford,  Harleysville,  Pa.: 
Jason  Alderfer  and  Laura 
Moyer. 

Sharon,  Plain  City,  Ohio: 

Chauncey  Headings  and  Ger- 
tie Headings. 

Smithville,  Ohio:  Anna  Seko, 
Craig  Mast,  Patrick  Mease, 
and  Clifford  Sanders. 

Sunnyside,  Lancaster,  Pa.: 
Andrew  Gilger,  Audrey 
Gilger,  Bryan  High,  Melissa 
High,  Todd  Shertzer,  Twila 
Shertzer,  and  Dalina  Winter. 

Waynesboro,  Va.:  Loretta  Ann 
Kennedy  Deal,  Rebecca  Deal 
Fitzgerald,  Jonathan  Lilley, 
Virginia  Hays,  and  Herb 
Hays. 


BIRTHS 


Cross,  Darlene  Miller  and 
Steve,  Margate,  Fla..  Harri- 
son Tate  (first  child),  Dec.  17. 

Davis,  Angela  Laird  and  Timo- 
thy. Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Mary 
Katherine  (third  child),  Nov. 
15. 

Fransen,  Vonda  Litwiller  and 
Robert,  Aptos,  Calif..  Ethan 
Kei  Fran  (first  child),  Oct.  7. 

Gerbrandt,  Laurel  Dyck  and 
Ron,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Samuel 
James  Ross  (first  child),  Oct.  4. 


Hoyt,  Mary  Hostetler  and 
Peter,  Middletown,  Conn., 
Miriam  Ariane  (first  child), 
Dec.  28. 

Lapp,  Sandra  Shenk  and  John 
F.,  Goshen,  Ind.,  John  Ethan 
(third  child),  Nov.  4. 

Lederach,  Lisa  Herr  and  Phill, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Elijah  John  Anji 
(sixth  child),  born  Feb.  16, 
1996,  received  for  adoption 
Dec.  22. 

Martin,  Brenda  North  and 
Stan,  Cary,  N.C.,  Anali  (sec- 
ond child),  Aug.  26. 

Martin,  Linda  and  Jim,  Apex, 
N.C.,  Joshua  Walter  (second 
child),  Nov.  15. 

Miller,  Michele  Kelly  and  Alan, 
Waterloo,  Wis.,  David  Alan 
(second  child),  Dec.  23. 

Mumaw,  Lisa  Martin  and  Paul, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  Ben  Martin 
(first  child),  Sept.  1. 

Plyler,  Anne  Bender  and  Steve, 
Mitchellville,  Md.,  Melanie 
Steinmann  (first  child),  Aug. 
26. 

Showalter,  Ruth  E.  Sollenberg- 
er  and  Linden,  Waynesboro, 
Pa.,  Petra  Rose  (fifth  child), 
Nov.  2. 

Springer,  Cindy  Braden  and 
Doug,  Delavan,  111.,  Grace 
Elizabeth  (first  child),  Jan.  4. 

Swartley,  Shelby  Landis  and 
David,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Maria 
Iveth,  born  Nov.  3,  1996  and 
Rebecca  Bernardina,  born 
May  8,  1997,  adopted  Dec.  23. 

Vink,  Charlotte  Jones  and  Gre- 
gory, Chambersburg,  Pa., 
Bailee  Anna  (first  child, 
adopted).  Mar.  29. 


MARRIAGES 


Castaneda-Spangler:  Mary 
Castaneda,  New  Holland,  Pa. 
(New  Holland  Spanish),  and 
Dean  Spangler,  East  Peters- 
burg, Pa.,  Jan  2,  by  George  T. 
Miller. 

Geyer- Yoder:  Dave  Geyer,  Ox- 
ford, Iowa  (West  Union),  and 
Anna  Yoder,  Iowa  City  (West 
Union),  Dec.  27,  by  David 
Boshart. 

Hershberger-Swanner: 
Joshua  Hershberger,  Olds, 
Iowa  (Bethel),  and  Jessica 
Swanner,  Crawfordsville. 
Iowa  (Bethel),  Dec.  20,  by  Phil 
Slabaugh. 

Kenagy-Simpson:  Karla  Ke- 
nagy,  Hesston,  Kan.  (First), 
and  Alan  Simpson,  Hesston 
(First),  Jan.  10,  by  Peter  E. 
Hartman. 

Lopez-Peifer:  Vanessa  Lopez, 
Gurabo,  P.R.  (Iglesia  Cris- 
tiana  Emmanuel),  and  Jason 
Peifer,  Mount  Joy,  Pa.  (East 
Petersburg),  Nov.  29,  by  Nel- 
son Perez. 
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Refugees  in  former  Yugoslavia  receive  bundles  "with  faces 
aglow."  Akron,  Pa.  (MCC) — "I  wish  you  could  see  the  refugees'  glow- 
ing faces  when  they  receive  the  bundles,"  says  Harold  Otto,  Menno- 
nite  Central  Committee  (MCC)  worker  in  Belgrade,  Serbia.  More 
than  7,200  "Comfort  'n  Joy"  bundles  prepared  by  MCC  supporters  in 
Canada  and  the  U.S.  were  distributed  to  refugees  from  the  former 
Yugoslavia  (one  man  is  shown  here)  in  mid-December.  Toiletries,  a 
towel,  candy,  and  a  toy  were  wrapped  in  a  comforter  or  blanket. 
MCC  partner  agency  Bread  of  Life  distributed  the  packets  to 
refugees  with  special  needs — the  elderly,  those  with  disabilities,  and 
single  parents  with  children. 

While  the  war  is  over,  other  crises  continue.  Suicide,  family  vio- 
lence, and  alcohol  abuse  are  on  the  rise  among  Serbia's  half  million 
refugees  from  Bosnia  and  Croatia.  According  to  Otto,  many  have  lost 
hope  for  the  future. 

"I  am  overwhelmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  Mennonites  simply 
doing  something  that  all  Christians  should  be  doing,"  says  Bread  of 
Life  co-director  Jasmina  Tosic.  "I  try  to  convey  to  believers  here  that 
Christians  should,  as  a  habit  and  a  duty,  act  together  to  show  that 
God  is  concerned  for  the  world.  You  are  helping  us  grow  in  this  un- 
derstanding of  what  Christian  care  should  look  like." 

Tosic  also  expressed  appreciation  for  MCC's  commitment  to  the  re- 
gion. "Because  of  your  presence  over  the  last  several  years,  people  now 
know  your  testimony,"  she  says.  "It  is  the  seed  of  the  gospel  in  us." 


DEATHS 


Bender,  Ruth  E.  Steinmann, 

66,  Goshen,  Ind.  Born:  July  8, 
1931,  New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  to 
Abraham  and  Mary  Roth 
Steinmann.  Died:  Dec.  13, 
1997,  Goshen,  Ind.  Sur- 
vivors— husband:  Ross  T. 
Bender;  children:  Ross  Lynn, 
Elizabeth  Barker,  Michael, 
Deborah  Lenore  Challenger, 
Anne  Plyler;  brothers  and  sis- 
ters: Reuben,  Arthur,  Ervin, 
David,  Walter,  Mabel  Kennel, 
Irene  Bender,  Dorothy 
Schwartzentruber;  7  grand- 
children. Funeral:  Dec.  17, 
College  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Firman  Gingerich  and  Nancy 
Kauffmann.  Burial:  Violett 
Cemetery. 

Briskey,  Emma  S.  Good,  81, 
Pryor,  Okla.  Born:  Feb.  17, 
1916,  Bainbridge,  Pa.,  to 
Clayton  and  Dora  Good.  Died: 
Dec.  31,  1997,  Pryor,  Okla.,  of 
heart  failure.  Survivors — hus- 
band: William  Briskey;  chil- 
dren: William  A.  Jr.,  Nancy 
Miller,  Darlene  Neuen- 
schwander;  brother  and  sis- 
ter: Paul  Good,  Florence  Zea- 
ger;  7  grandchildren,  3  great- 
grandchildren. Funeral  and 
burial:  Jan.  3,  Zion  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Duey  Matthews. 

Burri,  Lewis  Franklin,  78, 
Nampa,  Idaho.  Born:  May  5, 
1919,  Nampa,  Idaho,  to 
William  and  Geneva  Burri. 
Died:  Nov.  14,  1997,  Nampa, 
Idaho.  Survivor — brother: 


George.  Funeral:  Nov.  19, 
Alsip  Funeral  Chapel,  by 
Robert  Garber.  Burial:  Lower 
Fairview  Cemetery. 

Gehman,  Leverne  S.,  88,  Mor- 
wood,  Pa.  Born:  Oct.  26,  1909, 
Morwood,  Pa.,  to  Sylvanus 
and  Alice  Souder  Gehman. 
Died:  Dec.  31,  1997,  Morwood, 
Pa.  Survivors — children: 
Janet  Getz,  Ralph  L.;  brother: 
Wilbur  S.;  4  grandchildren,  3 
great-grandchildren.  Prede- 
ceased by:  Edith  Landis 
Gehman  (wife).  Funeral:  Jan. 
6,  Franconia  Mennonite  Meet- 
inghouse, by  Steven  E.  Landis 
and  John  M.  Ehst.  Burial: 
Franconia  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Gingerich,  Delilah  Mae 
Kaufman,  64,  Millersburg, 
Ohio.  Born:  Nov.  11,  1933,  to 
Daniel  and  Beulah  Miller 
Kaufman.  Died:  Jan.  5,  1998, 
Millersburg,  Ohio.  Sur- 
vivors— husband:  Atlee  M. 
Gingerich;  sons:  Timothy, 
Titus;  brother  and  sisters: 
Dean  Kaufman,  Celesta 
Zuercher,  Gladys  Miller.  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  Jan.  8,  Mar- 
tins Creek  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Carl  L.  Wiebe  and  Chris 
Mast. 

Hartzler,  Irene  Mayercik,  86, 
Goshen,  Ind.  Born:  Feb.  28, 
1911,  Chicago,  111.,  to  John 
and  Susanne  Bellak  Mayer- 
cik. Died:  Dec.  12,  1997, 
Goshen,  Ind.  Survivors — hus- 
band: Levi  C.  Hartzler;  chil- 
dren: Carol  Grieser,  Ronald 
Lee;  sister:  Julia  Habrle;  4 


grandchildren,  2  stepgrand- 
children.  Funeral:  Dec.  15, 
College  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Nancy  Kauffmann,  Firman 
Gingerich,  and  Rosemary 
Widmer.  Burial:  Violett 
Cemetery. 

Heisey,  Menno  W.,  85,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.  Born:  Sept.  27, 
1912,  Lancaster  County,  Pa., 
to  Alvin  Ruhl  and  Susan 
Wenger  Heisey.  Died:  Dec.  29, 
1997,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Anna  Florence 
Frank  Heisey;  children:  Es- 
ther, Miriam  Leaman, 
Martha,  Rachel  Pessalano, 
Menno  F.;  brother  and  sister: 
Warren,  Margaret  Sensenig; 
10  grandchildren,  7  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  John  (son).  Funeral:  Jan. 
2,  Mennonite  Home,  by  Karl 
Steffy  and  Glen  Sell.  Burial: 
East  Petersburg  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Hershey,  Mary  Elizabeth,  88, 
Hesston,  Kan.  Born:  Oct.  4, 
1909.  LaJunta.  Colo.,  to 
Elmer  J.  and  Nora  Wenger 
Hershey.  Died:  Jan.  1,  1998, 
Hesston,  Kan.  Congregational 
membership:  Hesston  Menno- 
nite Church.  Funeral:  Jan.  6, 
Schowalter  Villa,  by  Mary 
Dyck  and  Cheryl  Hershberg- 
er.  Burial:  East  Lawn  Ceme- 
tery. 

Hostetler,  Ruth  Irene  Hoo- 
ley,  91,  Topeka,  Ind.  Born: 
Mar.  28,  1906,  Shipshewana, 
Ind.,  to  Milo  and  Clara  Blough 
Hooley.  Died:  Dec.  22,  1997, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  of  congestive 


heart  failure.  Survivors — chil- 
dren: Carolyn  Troyer,  Joyce 
Murphy,  Joanne  Yoder, 
Rosanna  Miller,  Paul  Jr., 
Ernest;  brothers  and  sister: 
Roy  and  Leonard  Hooley, 
Weltha  Miller;  21  grandchil- 
dren, 47  great-grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Paul 
Hostetler  Sr.  (husband).  Fu- 
neral: Dec.  26,  Emma  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  John  C.  Mur- 
ray. Burial:  Shore  Cemetery. 
Hostetter,  Daniel  Edwin  Jr., 
67,  Ivor,  Va.  Born:  Nov.  13, 
1930,  Warwick  County,  Va.,  to 
Daniel  E.  Sr.  and  Virgie 
Kraus  Hostetter.  Died:  Dec. 
18,  1997,  Suffolk,  Va.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Gladys  Shad- 
dinger  Hostetter;  brother  and 
sisters:  J.  Virgil,  Pearl  H. 
Johnson,  Hazel  V.  Funeral 
and  burial:  Dec.  21,  Warwick 
River  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Gordon  Zook  and  Lewis 
Kraus. 

Reschly,  Ann  L.  Lengacher, 

54,  Goshen,  Ind.  Born:  Nov.  2, 
1943,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  to 
Amos  and  Fannie  Miller 
Lengacher.  Died:  Dec.  13, 
1997,  Goshen,  Ind.  Sur- 
vivors— husband:  Richard 
Reschly;  sons:  Tom,  Jim;  sis- 
ters: Lois  Delagrange.  Donna 
Ramer.  Funeral:  Dec.  17,  Col- 
lege Mennonite  Church,  by 
Nancy  Kauffmann  and  Fir- 
man Gingerich.  Burial:  Vio- 
lett Cemetery. 
Rissler,  Isaac  M.,  78.  Sarasota. 
Fla.  Born:  Sept,  2,  1919.  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  to  John  and 
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Poverty's  reality  provides  difficult  lessons.  Champaign,  III.  (MBM) — Jennifer  Dick 
of  Winnipeg,  Man.,  restocks  shelves  at  the  Champaign,  111.,  Salvation  Army  food  pantry. 
The  pantry  is  part  of  the  emergency  social  services  desk  where  Dick  works  through  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions'  Service  Adventure  program.  Although  her  work  with  home- 
less and  poor  people  is  challenging,  Dick  acknowledges  that  she  is  seeing  the  truth  about 
those  issues  for  perhaps  the  first  time. 

"Injustice  was  discussed  in  my  social  issues  class  in  my  private  Mennonite  high  school, 
and  I  had  very  strong  feelings  on  the  subject,"  Dick  says.  "Certainly,  I  agreed  that  the  so- 
cial imbalance  needed  to  be  addressed,  the  wrongs  needed  to  be  put  right.  I  also  discov- 
ered that  it  was  easier  to  preach  than  to  put  those  feelings  into  practice." 

"I  don't  know  if  I  am  going  to  be  able  to  be  able  to  live  the  'good  life'  again,  to  exist  on  the  side 
of  the  economic  border  I  have  become  accumstomed  to  with  such  a  clear  conscience,"  she  says. 


Martha  Martin  Rissler.  Died: 
Dec.  24,  1997,  Sarasota,  Fla. 
Survivors — wife:  Anna  Zim- 
merman Rissler;  children: 
Mary  J.  Tetrick,  Ruth  Weiler, 
Karl,  Isaac,  .John:  brothers  and 
sisters:  John,  Paul,  Martin, 
Martha  Garman,  Edna  Horn- 
ing, Bertha  Martin;  14  grand- 
children, one  great-grandchild. 
Funeral:  Dec.  30,  Bahia  Vista 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Barry 
Loop  and  Gerald  Mininger. 
Burial:  Palms  Memorial  Park 
Cemetery. 

Rollins,  Austin  Jr.  "Teddy," 
82,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  Born: 
Nov.  9,  1915,  Shiloh,  Va.,  to 
Austin  T.  and  Florence  Lee 
Rollins,  Sr.  Died:  Dec.  30, 
1997,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Pearl  Eaton 
Rollins;  children:  Mary  Eliza- 
beth Hinkle,  Margaret  Lee 
Kreider;  brother  and  sister: 
Warren,  Mary  Ernest;  2 
grandchildren,  3  stepgrand- 
children.  Memorial  service: 
Lindale  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Dwight  Heatwole,  Mike 
Rollins,  and  Warren  Rollins. 

Schumm,  Daniel  Leroy,  69, 
Tavistock,  Ont.  Born:  May  4, 
1928,  East  Zorra  Twp.,  Ont., 
to  William  and  Solena  Yantzi 
Schumm.  Died:  Dec.  24,  1997, 
Tavistock,  Ont.,  of  a  stroke. 
Survivors — wife:  Rita  Barbara 
Schultz  Schumm;  children: 
Bruce,  Wayne,  Paul,  Virginia 
Mucuk,  Mary  Trachsel:  broth- 
er and  sisters:  Lamar,  Fannie 
Mae  Schwartzentruber,  Gene- 
va Lichti;  11  grandchildren. 
Congregational  membership: 
Tavistock  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  and  burial:  Dec.  28, 
East  Zorra  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Julie  Ellison  and  Fred 
Lichti. 

Steiner,  Orpha  Geiser,  87, 

Kidron,  Ohio.  Born:  Mar.  3, 
1910,  Kidron,  Ohio,  to  Ben- 
jamin and  Anna  Lehman 
Geiser.  Died:  Dec.  30,  1997, 
Millersburg,  Ohio,  of  conges- 
tive heart  failure.  Survivors — 
husband:  Levi  Steiner;  chil- 
dren: Lois  Holdsclaw,  Mar- 
garet Yoder,  Palmer,  Ethel 
Hoffman,  Kathy  Ramer; 
brothers:  Irvin,  Ben,  and 
Clayton  Geiser;  16  grandchil- 
dren, 12  great-grandchildren. 
Predeceased  by:  Leslie  (son) 
and  Daniel  (stillborn  son).  Fu- 
neral and  burial:  Jan.  2,  Son- 
nenberg  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Dennis  R.  Kuhns. 
Stutzman,  Roman,  81,  Goshen, 
Ind.  Born:  Sept.  1,  1916, 
Woodriver,  Neb.,  to  Ivan  and 
Kate  Stutzman  Stutzman. 
Died:  Dec.  30,  1997,  Goshen, 
Ind.  Survivors — wife:  Marianna 
Re  iff  Stutzman:  son:  Ronald; 
sisters:  Fern  Gerig,  Alverta 


Nofziger;  3  grandchildren.  Fu- 
neral: Jan.  3,  College  Menno- 
nite Church,  by  Firman  Gin- 
gerich  and  Nancy  Kauffmann. 
Burial:  Prairie  Street  Cemetery. 
Voth,  LeRoy  Weslev,  63,  Hess- 
ton,  Kan.  Born:  July  11,  1934, 
McPherson,  Kan.,  to  George 
and  Elizabeth  Neufeld  Voth. 
Died:  Jan.  4,  1998,  Wichita, 
Kan.  Survivors — children: 
Tamera  Wells,  Michael,  Patri- 
cia: sister:  Loretta  Froese;  2 
grandchildren.  Predeceased 
by:  Ruth  Sommerfeld  Voth 
(wife).  Funeral:  Jan.  7,  Hes- 
ston  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Mary  Dyck  and  Cheryl  Hersh- 
berger.  Burial:  First  Menno- 
nite Church  of  Christ  Ceme- 
tery. 

Wahls,  Irvin  E.,  86,  LeRoy,  111. 
Born:  Aug.  25,  1911,  Chenoa, 
111.,  to  John  C.  and  Irene 
Phillips  Wahls.  Died:  Dec.  31. 
1997,  Morton,  111.  Survivors — 
daughter:  Mary  Irene  Beltz; 
brothers  and  sister:  Glenn  J., 
Earl.  Mildred  Thompson;  2 


grandchildren,  6  stepgrand- 
children.  Predeceased  by: 
Helen  Curry  Wahls  (wife). 
Congregational  membership: 
Hopedale  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral:  Jan.  3,  Calvert-Be- 
langee-Bruce  Funeral  Home, 
by  Bruce  Badger.  Burial:  Oak 
Grove  Cemetery. 

Witmer,  Paul  D.,  91, 
Columbiana,  Ohio.  Born: 
Sept.  4,  1906,  Columbiana, 
Ohio,  to  Issac  and  Mamie 
Leigler  Witmer.  Died:  Oct.  29, 
1997.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  from  an 
automobile  accident.  Sur- 
vivors— children:  Dean, 
Martha  Mercer,  Robert;  9 
grandchildren,  19  great- 
grandchildren. Predeceased 
by:  LaRue  Longanecker  Wit- 
mer (wife)  and  Paul  (son).  Fu- 
neral: Nov.  2,  Leetonia  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Robert  D. 
Yoder.  Burial:  Midway  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Wyse,  Philip  Eugene  Fox,  40, 
Stryker.  Ohio.  Born:  June  23, 
1957,  Montpelier.  Ohio,  to 


Mahler  and  Virgie  Schmucker 
Wyse.  Died:  Dec.  20,  1997, 
Findlay,  Ohio,  in  a  plane 
crash.  Survivors — wife:  Re- 
becca Wyse;  daughter:  Seneca 
Fox  Wyse;  ;  brothers  and  sis- 
ters: Tom,  Ed,  Dana  Stalter, 
Jeannie  Stuckey,  Anne  Bok. 
Funeral:  Dec.  24,  Lockport 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Allen 
Rutter,  Mark  Miller,  and 
Wendy  Miller.  Cremated. 
Yoder,  Robert  Truman,  78, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  Born: 
Nov.  16,  1918,  Wakarusa, 
Ind.,  to  Ray  F.  and  Clara 
Smeltzer  Yoder.  Died:  Aug. 
29,  1997,  of  cancer.  Sur- 
vivors— wife:  Doris  Bowman 
Yoder;  children:  Janice  White, 
Richard,  Bruce,  Judith  Skel- 
ley,  Tonia  Bahner;  brothers 
and  sisters:  Sanford,  John 
Mark,  Clayton,  Wayne, 
Pauline  Amstutz,  Martha 
Miller,  Lenore  Snodey;  9 
grandchildren,  one  great- 
grandchild, 2  stepgrandchil- 
dren. 
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Welcome  a  bright 
new  resource 
for  the  unified 
Mennonite 
churches. 

/  W  f  he  Mennonite  is  coming  on  February  17. 

/  This  new  magazine  will  be  an  important 
JL.   communication  tool  as  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  come  together  into  one  unified  body. 
Gospel  Herald  and  the  former  The  Mennonite 
have  served  their  individual  denominations  well. 
Now,  a  single  new  publication  will  bring  you 
the  best  from  those  predecessors  plus  exciting 
new  editorial  thinking.  The  new  The  Mennonite 
will  strengthen  our  long-standing  publishing 
tradition  of  inspiring  and  encouraging  readers  in 
their  Christian  faith. 

The  Mennonite  will  be  highly  interactive. 
We'll  continually  seek  ways  to  engage  readers. 
Editors  will  present  questions  .  .  .  invite  opinion 
.  .  .  and  suggest  ways  to  put  ideas  into  practice  in 
daily  life.  You'll  also  notice  a  more  graphic  look 
to  the  magazine.  Whenever  possible,  relevant 
material  will  be  presented  in  visual  ways  such  as 
photos,  charts,  and  graphs. 

In  short,  The  Mennonite  will  work  hard  to 
nurture  your  Christian  growth.  Our  editorial 
mix  will  affirm  and  encourage  your  faith  while 
helping  you  think  about  theology  in  new  ways. 
As  always,  The  Mennonite  will  be  committed 
to  preparing  persons  to  accept  Christ  as  Savior 
and  Lord. 

As  a  subscriber  to  Gospel  Herald  or  the  for- 
mer The  Mennonite,  you  will  automatically 
begin  receiving  the  new  The  Mennonite, 
debuting  February  17.  It  will  be  a  bright,  new 
resource  for  our  unified  church  and  your 
Christian  life. 
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3:18,6 
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How  to  discover  life  is  more  than  rules 

and  money,  4:15,  2 
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The  service  of  vulnerability  (editorial), 
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From  cowboy  hat  to  Sikh  turban  (edito- 
rial), 3:11,  16 

No  room  in  Bethlehem  for  arrogance, 
argument,  12:16,  1 

The  Middle  East  and  the  year  2000, 
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Who  do  we  blame  for  Jesus'  death?  3:25, 
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Christians  in  Sudan 

Pacifism  offers  hope  to  war-torn  Sudan, 
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Christians  in  the  United  States 

Learning  to  ask  the  right  questions 

(editorial),  2:25,  16 
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Violent  rebel  or  valuable  servant?  (Per- 
spective), 11:11,6 
Church  and  the  world 

What  do  these  Russian  stones  mean? 
9:23,  6 
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Can  the  church  and  the  college  trust  each 
other?  5:6,  1 
Church  controversies 
How  one  congregation  handled  the  issue 

of  homosexuality,  10:28,  6 
Might  we  have  found  our  way  through? 

(editorial),  5:6,  16 
Print  exactally  as  is  (editorial),  6:10,  16 
What  if  'bias'  isn't  a  bad  word  after  all?  1 
(1998):6,  1 
Church  discipline 

Disciplining  each  other  with  gentleness 

and  love,  4:1,  6 
Upside-down  discipline  (editorial) ,  7:1, 
16 

We're  losing  more  than  120  members 

(editorial),  11:4,  16 
Church  finances 

Is  it  home  mission — or  is  it  provincialism? 

11:18,4 

Putting  your  church's  money  where  its 

mission  statement  is,  4:8,  6 
When  was  the  last  time  your  church  was 
on  TV?  (editorial),  4:8,  16 
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From  seekers  to  saints,  members  to 
ministers,  9:9,  1 
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Finding  God's  way  in  a  confusing  urban 

world,  1:14,  4 
It  is  not  a  social  experiment,  9:16,  3 
No  hill,  no  college,  but  dreams  for  the 
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Being  married  makes  it  easier,  1:14,  6 
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Surviving  freedom,  even  in  marriage, 
2:11,  1 
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Practicing  those  things  that  make  for 
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Blessed  are  those  who  wrestle  with  their 

grief,  11:11,  1 
What  happened  when  I  prayed  for  Newt 
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Perspective 
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another'  12:16,  8 
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Turning  abusive  conflict  into  opportuni- 
ties for  reconciliation,  5:27,  6 
Conflict — religious  aspects 

Who  set  me  to  be  a  judge  over  you?  (Q6), 
5:27,  1 
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When  our  earthly  accounts  are  closed 
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Key  to  self-discipline  (editorial),  1:7,  16 
Divorce 

Facing  the  storm  called  divorce,  1:21,  1 
Dominican  Republic 

The  service  of  vulnerability  (editorial), 
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The  earth  is  more  to  God  than  scenery  for 
humans,  7:22,  1 
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Euthanasia 

Human  dignity  does  not  depend  on 
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Evangelism 

The  gospel  requires  both  urgency  and 

patience,  12:9,  1 
Peace  and  evangelism — 'It's  all  one 

package,'  8:26,  8 
The  scandal  of  the  incarnation  (editorial), 

12:16,  16 

Failure 
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Who  are  my  mother  and  my  brothers? 
(Qll),  7:1,  1 
Fear 

Why  are  you  so  afraid?  (Ql),  4:22,  1 
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world,  1:14,  4 
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Fiction 

Long  dry  season  (excerpt),  10:14,  7 
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Freedom 

Surviving  freedom,  even  in  marriage, 

2:11,  1 
Future  life 

When  our  earthly  accounts  are  closed 

(F8),  11:18,  6 
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At  the  borderlands  of  language  (editorial), 
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General  Conference  Mennonite 
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No  Mennonite  Church  for  two  years 

(editorial),  7:29,  16 
Tale  of  integration  gets  a  new  chapter,  7:8,  2 
What  shall  we  call  ourselves?  (editorial), 

1:21,  16 
Gideon  Project 
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other?  5:6,  1 
Molding  college  campuses  into  commu- 
nities of  grace,  7:1,  6 
Sending  them  off  to  college  with  full 

confidence,  6:3,  1 
Gingerich,  Paul  and  Ann 

Peace  and  evangelism — 'It's  all  one 

package,'  8:26,  8 
Click,  Del 
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God — will 
Derailing  from  the  usual,  railing  onto  the 

possible,  10:14,  1 
What  do  you  want  me  to  do  for  you?  (Q4), 

5:13,  1 
Gospel  Herald 
From  Gospel  Herald  to  The  Mennonite 

(editorial),  8:26,  16 
Remember  the  year  of  'the  bulldog' 

(editorial),  9:23,  16 
Gospel  Herald — historv 

A  time  to  go  (poem),  1  (1998):27,  13 

Dot  the  T  but  don't  cross  the 't'  (editorial), 

1  (1998):27,  32 
From  Linotype  and  letterpress  to  computers 

screens  and  scanners,  1  (1998):27,  6 
Non-ethnic  Mennonite  voices  gain  strength 
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'Someone  got  the  wrong  number,'  1 
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The  end  of  the  beginning,  1  (1998):27,  18 
When  pages  fray  and  opinions  crumble 

(editorial),  1  (1998):20,  16 
Government 

Violent  rebel  or  valuable  servant?  (Per- 
spective), 11:11,6 
Grace 

In  at  the  exits,  out  at  the  entrances,  8:5,  1 
When  employees  become  family,  they 
seem  to  care  more,  1:28,  6 
Grief 

Blessed  are  those  who  wrestle  with  their 
grief,  11:11,  1 

Handicapped 

A  chess  match  in  the  wilderness,  6:10, 
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Healing 

Do  you  want  to  be  healed?  (Q10),  6:24,  6 
Is  it  lawful  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath? 
(08),  6:10,  1 
Heaven 

Making  heaven  happen  while  we  wait 

(editorial),  12:9,  16 
Holy  Spirit 

By  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (1),  2:4,  1 
By  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (2),  2:11,  6 
Derailing  from  the  usual,  railing  onto  the 

possible,  10:14,  1 
Homosexuality 

How  one  congregation  handled  the  issue 

of  homosexuality,  10:28,  6 
Might  we  have  found  our  way  through? 

(editorial),  5:6,  16 


We're  losing  more  than  120  members 
(editorial),  11:4,  16 
Humility 

Coming  with  humility  to  heaven's  gate 
(editorial),  4:29,  16 
Hunger 

How  Herman's  howl  helped  the  hungry 

(editorial),  4:15,  16 
Hungering  for  a  change  (editorial),  1:28,  16 
In  as  much  as  you  did  it  to  the  least  of 

these,  4:15,  6 
Living  with  enough  will  bring  great  joy, 

4:15,  1 

Immigrants — United  States 

'The  fear — always  looking  over  one's 

shoulder — is  tremendous,'  1  (1998):13,  6 
'For  I  was  an  immigrant .  .  .  '  (editorial) , 
5:20,  16 
Incarnation 
The  scandal  of  the  incarnation  (editorial), 
12:16,  16 
Integrity 
Turning  ourselves  inside  out  (editorial), 
1:14,  16 

Jacob  and  Esau  (biblical  characters) 

What's  wrong  with  this  family?  (Fl),  9:9,  4 
The  worst  and  best  stitched  together  (F2), 
9:16,6 

Jesus  Christ — crucifixion 

Who  do  we  blame  for  Jesus'  death?  3:25,  6 
Jesus  Christ — genealogy 

Please  don't  make  me  read  the  genealo- 
gies! 12:23,  4 
Jesus  Christ — miracles 

Do  you  want  to  be  healed?  (10),  6:24,  6 
Faithful  touch  says  no  to  the  powers  of 

evil,  9:30,  1 
How  to  win  an  argument  with  God,  5:13,  6 
What  is  your  name?  (Q12),  7:15.  1 
Jesus  Christ — parables 

Do  we  have  poor  vision — and  do  we  even 

know  it?  (F7),  11:4,  6 
The  gospel  according  to  the  landowner, 
(F6),  10:28,  1 
Jesus  Christ — passion 

Could  you  not  keep  watch  one  hour?  (Q9), 
6:17,6 

Jesus  Christ — person  and  offices 

No  room  in  Bethlehem  for  arrogance, 

argument,  12:16,  1 
The  scandal  of  the  incarnation  (editorial), 

12:16,  16 

Who  do  you  say  that  I  am?  (Q7),  6:3,  6 
Jesus  Christ — resurrection 

One  day  we  will  find  Jesus  'with  his  skin 
on,' 4:1,  1 

Joy 

Rejoicing  in  the  face  of  unknown  futures: 
And,  finally  (11),  12:16,  6 
Justice 

Restorative  justice  hits  big  time  .  .  .  but 
can  it  stay  true  to  its  roots?  6:17,  1 

Law  and  gospel 

When  employees  become  family,  they 
seem  to  care  more,  1:28,  6 
Legion,  demoniac  of  Garasene  (Biblical 
character) 

What  is  your  name?  (Q12),  7:15,  1 
Lord's  Supper 

That  reminds  me  (editorial).  3:18,  16 
Love 

Do  you  love  me  more  than  these?  (Q2), 
4:29,  6 

To  put  God  first  is  to  love  the  enemv  (1 ), 
3:18,  1 
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F  =  23  Finally  series 
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IVIarriage 

Surviving  freedom,  even  in  marriage, 
2:11,  1 

Mass  media — religious  aspects 

Portraits  of  ourselves  (editorial),  9:16,  16 
Remember  the  year  of  'the  bulldog' 

(editorial),  9:23,  16 
Why  be  Mennonite?  (editorial)  11:11,  16 
McFadden,  Dwight,  Jr. 

McFadden  says  prayers  will  enable  him 

to  do  the  work  of  moderator,  8:26,  10 
Mediation 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt 

another  (Perspective),  12:16,  8 
Who  set  me  to  be  a  judge  over  you?  (Q6), 

5:27,  1 
Mennobytes  (column) 

Might  Jesus  again  be  writing  in  the  sand? 

8:5,  8 

Should  we  get  rid  of  sharing  time  on 

Sunday  morning?  11:25,  6 
The  end  is  not  for  us  to  know,  3:25,  8 
What  does  it  mean  to  be  a  servant  leader? 

6:24,  8 

When  God  invades  my  comfort  zones, 
4:29,  8 

Will  we  forget  the  uniqueness  of  our 
nonresistance  testimony?  1:28,  8 
Mennonite  authors 

Beyond  the  blushes  of  Song  of  Songs 

(editorial),  10:14,  16 
A  reader's  guide  to  Mennonite  literature, 
10:14,4 
Mennonite,  The  (GC) 

From  Gospel  Herald  to  The  Mennonite 
(editorial),  8:26,  16 
Mennonite  Central  Committee 
A  Common  Place  (following  p.  8),  3:11,  8; 
9:9,  8 
Mennonite  Church 

Learning  to  act  as  an  interdependent 

body,  3:4,  1 
New  name,  new  periodical,  8:12,  2 
What  the  international  church  is  trying  to 

tell  us  (editorial),  3:4,  16 
Why  be  Mennonite?  (editorial),  11:11,  16 
Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly, 
Orlando,  1997 

And  now  for  a  word  from  the  associates, 
7:8,  8 

Bible  studies  call  adults  to  remember, 

move  on,  8:12,  8 
Children  walk  through  a  whale,  dance  to 

African  music,  8:12,  18 
Connections  made,  connections  missed, 

8:12,  17 

Delegates  offer  counsel  on  merger,  8:12,  3 
Giving  down  but  churchwide  work 

continues,  7:8,  6 
God  calls  us  .  .  .  7:8,  1 
God  calls  us  .  .  .  beyond  illusion  (edi- 
torial), 8:12,  24 
Hopes  and  fears  of  the  past  two  years,  7:8,  4 
It's  time  to  stop  being  MC  or  GC  (edito- 
rial), 7:8.  20 
New  name,  new  periodical,  8:12,  2 
No  hill,  no  college,  but  dreams  for  the 

future.  8:12,  23 
Orlando  seminars  take  on  a  wide  range  of 

subjects,  8:12,  9 
Service  projects  help  to  show  Mennonites 

the  real  Orlando,  8:12,  10 
Statements  and  reports,  8:12,  4 
Tale  of  integration  gets  a  new  chapter,  7:8,  2 
Walk  in  God's  kingdom  beyond  illusions, 

youth  challenged,  8:12,  12 
What  else  is  going  on  at  Orlando  97,  7:8,  10 


Whispers,  crosses,  and  paper  doves,  8:12,  6 
Witness  against  low  Disney  wages  at- 
tracts press,  8:12,  11 
Youth  convention  to  be  largest  gathering 
of  Mennonite  young  people  ever,  7:8,  16 
Mennonite  Church — mergers 

Delegates  offer  counsel  on  merger,  8:12,  3 
It's  time  to  stop  being  MC  or  GC  (edito- 
rial), 7:8,  20 
The  key  to  integration  (editorial),  10:21,  16 
No  Mennonite  Church  for  two  years 

(editorial),  7:29,  16 
Tale  of  integration  gets  a  new  chapter, 
7:8.  2 

Mennonite  Church — publications 

From  Gospel  Herald  to  The  Mennonite 

(editorial),  8:26,  16 
New  name,  new  periodical,  8:12,  2 
Mennonite  Church — race  relations 
Space  in  the  organization  but  no  room  in 
the  heart,  7:15,  6 
Mennonite  Church — United  States 
What  the  international  church  is  trying  to 
tell  us  (editorial),  3:4,  16 
Mennonite  Church — unity  and  plu- 
rality 

From  Zorobabel  to  Kisare  (editorial), 
12:23,  16 
Mennonite  Church — mergers 

What  shall  we  call  ourselves?  (editorial), 
1:21,  16 

Mennonite  World  Conference,  (13th: 
1997:  Calcutta,  India) 

The  best  tea  in  India,  2:25,  12 
Brightening  the  week  with  joy  and 

insight,  2:18,  7 
Examing  how  the  gospel  fits  into  many 

culture,  2:25,  10 
Fortunate  few  able  to  immerse  themselves 

in  the  culture  of  Calcutta,  2:18,  10 
From  many  tongues  to  one  language 

(editorial),  3:25,  16 
Getting  out  of  the  ivory  tower,  2:18,  11 
How  Herman's  howl  helped  the  hungry. 

(editorial),  4:15,  16 
I  didn't  ride  an  elephant,  2:25,  8 
In  as  much  as  you  did  it  to  the  least  of 

these,  4:15,  6 
In  the  still  small  voice  since  Calcutta, 

(editorial),  2:18,  16 
India  1997  was  more  than  I  bargained 

for,  2:25,  11 
Learning  to  act  as  an  interdependent 

body,  3:4,  1 
Learning  to  ask  the  right  questions 

(editorial),  2:25,  16 
Learning  the  shape  of  true  international 

partnership,  2:18,  6 
Listening  to  the  Spirit  in  Calcutta,  2:18,  1 
Memories  of  India  1997  stretch  long 

beyond  the  conference,  2:25,  8 
One  Lord,  one  faith,  one  shamiana,  2:18,  12 
Only  a  person  called  by  God  could  succeed 

here,  2:25,  12 
Pieces  of  God's  crazy  quilt,  2:18,  10 
Rediscovering  what  it  means  to  be 

Mennonite,  2:18,  5 
Resisting  the  forces  of  evil  and  oppres- 
sion, 2:18,  8 
Struggling  to  live  among  diverse  reli- 
gions, 2:18,  6 
Summarizing  what  we  heard  in  Calcutta, 

2:18,  9 

We  faint  not,  we  do  not  lose  heart,  2:25,  1 
What  did  the  Spirit  say  to  the  Anabap- 
tists of  India.  4:22,  4 
What  the  international  church  is  trying  to 
tell  us  (editorial),  3:4,  16 


What  we  heard  the  Spirit  say  in  Calcutta, 

2:25,  6 

Where  visitors  were  greeted  with  gener- 
osity and  joy,  2:25,  10 
Mennonites  and  literature 

Beyond  the  blushes  of  Song  of  Songs, 
10:14,  16 

A  reader's  guide  to  Mennonite  literature. 
10:14,  4 

Mennonites  in  Congo  (Zaire) 

Out  of  the  soil  of  adversity  grows  a 
thriving  church;  Mennonites  in  Congo 

(1)  ,  12:23,  1 

We  live  by  miracles;  Mennonites  in  Congo 

(2)  ,  12:30,  2 
Mennonites  in  Europe 

Rediscovering  what  it  means  to  be 
Mennonite,  2:18,  5 
Mennonites  in  Latin  America 

Resisting  the  forces  of  evil  and  oppres- 
sion, 2:18,  8 
Mennonites  in  North  America 
From  Zorobabel  to  Kisare,  12:23,  16 
Learning  the  shape  of  true  international 
partnership,  2:18,  6 
Mennonites — Africa 

Brightening  the  week  with  joy  and 
insight,  2:18,  7 
Mennonites — Honduras 
How  can  we  be  church  during  this 
desecration?  3:11,  4 
Mennonites — India 
What  did  the  Spirit  say  to  the  Anabap- 
tists of  India?  4:22,  4 
Mercy 

Upside-down  discipline  (editorial),  7:1,  16 
Mission  of  the  church 

Living  with  enough  will  bring  great  joy, 
4:15,  1 

Putting  your  church's  money  where  its 

mission  statement  is,  4:8,  6 
When  was  the  last  time  your  church  was 

on  TV?  (editorial),  4:8,  16 
Missions 

Is  it  home  mission — or  is  it  provincialism? 

11:18,  4 
Mourning 
Blessed  are  those  who  wrestle  with  their 

grief,  11:11,  1 

Nonresistance 

Eating  breakfast  with  Mennonite  sol- 
diers, 9:2,  6 

Whoever  claims  to  live  in  him  must  walk 
as  Jesus  did,  5:20,  7 

Will  we  forget  the  uniqueness  of  our  nonre- 
sistance testimony?  (Mennobytes),  1:28,  8 
Nonviolent  resistance 

By  faith  we  choose  the  path  of  resistance, 
3:11,  1 

Pacifism 

Pacifism  offers  hope  to  war-torn  Sudan, 
12:30,  1 

When  God  keeps  sending  the  enemy  to 
your  house,  1-98:13,  1 
Peace 

Now  I  live  in  a  setting  where  peace- 
making is  the  norm,  1:7,  6 

Peace  and  evangelism — 'it's  all  one 
package,'  8:26,  8 

Peace,  peace  .  .  .  and  there  is  peace 
(editorial),  7:22,  16 

The  peace  without  is  the  peace  within, 
10:7.  1 

Practicing  those  things  that  make  for 

peace,  6:24,  1 
To  put  God  first  is  to  love  the  enemy  ( 1 ),  3: 18, 1 
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Persecution 

By  faith  we  choose  the  path  of  resistance, 
3:11,  1 

How  can  we  be  church  during  this  dese- 
cration? 3:11,  4 
Perspective  (column) 

Does  Utopia  belong  on  our  maps?  9:23,  8 

If  Judaism  is  to  be  saved  from  Israel,  5:13,  4 

Violent  rebel  or  valuable  servant?  11:11,  6 
Poetry 

A  time  to  go,  1  (1998):27,  13 

After-communion  thoughts,  3:25,  2 

Brauda  Friesen  and  the  rich  Mennonites, 
10:14,6 

Candle,  6:24,  7 

Communion,  11:11,8 

Every  blessing,  5:27,  4 

Genetic  facts,  9:2,  7 

Green  Market,  New  York,  10:14,  5 

Harbor,  12:16,  7 

Heaven  and  things,  12:9,  7 

An  interesting  body,  9:30,  3 

Lazarus'  testimony,  10:14,  8 

Letter  to  Dean  scrawled  inside  his  new 
book,  10:14,  8 

Lord,  6:24,  8 

Midnight  psalm,  8:5,  8 

October,  10:7,  7 

Overflow,  10:14,  6 

Parturition,  12:9,  6 

This  December  twenty-six  morning,  or  On 

rising,  12:23,  5 
Tulip  fields,  12:16,  7 
Political  participation 

When  God  invades  my  comfort  zones 
(Mennobytes),  4:29,  8 
Poverty 

How  in  the  world  can  we  help  Ruthie 

Phillips?  (Mennobytes),  5:27,  8 
How  many  loaves  do  you  have?  (Q5),  5:20,  1 
Hungering  for  a  change  (editorial),  1:28,  16 
Living  with  enough  will  bring  great  joy,  4:15, 1 
Out  of  the  soil  of  adversity  grows  a 

thriving  church;  Mennonites  in  Congo 

(1),  12:23,  1 
Why  I  won't  thank  God  for  all  the  things  I 

own,  11:25,  1 

We  become  what  we  think  (F12),  12:23,  6 
Prayer 

By  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (1),  2:4,  1 
By  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (2),  2:11,  6 
Caveat  lector  (Let  the  reader  beware) 

(editorial),  1  (1998):6,  16 
Could  you  not  keep  watch  one  hour?  (Q9), 

6:17,6 

First  and  finally,  let  us  pray  (F12),  1 
(1998):6,  6 

How  to  win  an  argument  with  God,  5:13,  6 
Lord,  teach  us  to  pray  (editorial),  11:25,  16 
A  pastor  pleads  for  prayer,  10:21,  8 
What  happened  when  I  prayed  for  Newt 
Gingerich,  11:11,  5 
Prophecy 
The  end  is  not  for  us  to  know  (Menno- 
bytes), 3:25,  8 
Public  prayer 

Should  we  get  rid  of  sharing  time  on 
Sunday  morning?  (Mennobytes),  11:25,  6 
Public  welfare 

How  in  the  world  can  we  help  Ruthie 
Phillips?  (Mennobytes),  5:27,  8 
Public  worship 

Congregation  at  the  airport,  10:28,  4 

I  didn't  want  to  go  to  church  last  Sunday 

(editorial),  9:9,  16 
Isn't  church  more  than  a  fast-food  res- 
taurant? 9:30,  8 
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Should  we  get  rid  of  sharing  time  on 
Sunday  morning?  (Mennobytes),  11:25,  6 

^/uestions  Jesus  asked  (series) 

Could  you  not  keep  watch  one  hour?  6:17,  6 
Do  you  love  me  more  than  these?  4:29,  6 
Do  you  want  to  be  healed?  6:24,  6 
How  many  loaves  do  you  have?  5:20,  1 
Is  it  lawful  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath?  6:10,  1 
What  do  you  want  me  to  do  for  you?  5:13,  1 
What  is  your  name?  7:15,  1 
Who  are  my  mother  and  my  brothers?  7:1,  1 
Who  do  you  say  that  I  am?  6:3,  6 
Who  set  me  to  be  a  judge  over  you?  5:27,  1 
Who  touched  me?  5:6,  6 
Why  are  you  so  afraid?  4:22,  1 
Why  did  Jesus  ask  so  many  questions? 
(editorial)  6:3,  16 

Race  relations 

Can  Martin  Luther  King  be  rescued  from 

the  taming  of  pop  culture?  1  (1998):20,  1 
It  is  not  a  social  experiment,  9:16,  3 
Not  only  under  white  hoods  (editorial), 
5:13,  16 

Where  Jesus  would  have  lived,  9:16,  1 
Racism 

Not  only  under  white  hoods  (editorial), 
5:13,  16 

Raleigh  (N.C.)  Mennonite  Church 

It  is  not  a  social  experiment,  9:16,  3 
Portraits  of  ourselves  (editorial),  9:16,  16 
Where  Jesus  would  have  lived,  9:16,  1 

Reparation 

Healing  for  the  nations,  3:11,  8 
Restorative  justice  hits  big  time  .  .  .  but 
can  it  stay  true  to  its  roots?  6:17,  1 

Ruth  (biblical  character) 

Your  people  shall  be  my  people,  whether 
Moabite  or  Mexican,  1:14,  1 

^Jabbath 

Is  it  lawful  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath? 
(Q8),  6:10,  1 
Samson  (biblical  character) 
Hero  by  a  hair  (F4),  10:7,  6 
Out  of  the  strong,  something  sweet 

(editorial),  10:7,  16 
Samson  knew  God  better  in  death  than  in 
life  (F3),  9:30,  6 
Saul  (biblical  character) 
There  is  no  'Leadership  Anonymous'  (F5), 
10:21,  1 
Self-control 

Key  to  self-discipline  (editorial),  1:7,  16 
Simplicity — religious  aspects 

A  smaller  slice  is  indeed  good  news,  4:15,  4 
Sin 

When  righteous  people  do  stupid  things 

(editorial),  4:1,  16 
Social  acceptance 

'For  I  was  an  immigrant  .  .  .  '  (editorial), 

5:20,  16 

Space  in  the  organization  but  no  room  in 

the  heart,  7:15,  6 
Who  are  my  mother  and  my  brothers? 

(Qll),  7:1,  1 
Your  people  shall  be  my  people,  whether 

Moabite  or  Mexican,  1:14,  1 
Social  justice 

'We're  the  ones  who  can  do  something,' 

3:11,  7 
Spiritual  direction 

Sisters  and  brothers  to  keep  us  faithful  on 

the  way,  4:29,  1 
Spiritual  directors 
Learning  to  see  traces  of  God's  leading, 

4:29,  4 
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Moving  beyond  self-deception,  4:2'.), 
Sisters  and  brothers  to  keep  us  faithful  on 
the  way,  4:29,  1 
Storytelling — religious  aspects 

Stories  and  how  they  shape  our  lives,  :J:1X,  6 
That  reminds  me  (editorial),  3:18,  16 

Temptation 

Samson  knew  God  better  in  death  than  in 
life  (F3),  9:30,  6 
Thanksgiving 

Why  I  won't  thank  God  for  all  the  things  I 
own,  11:25,  1 
Tolerance 

How  it  seems  is  not  always  how  it  is 
(editorial),  12:30,  16 
Touch 

Faithful  touch  says  no  to  the  powers  of 

evil,  9:30,  1 
Who  touched  me?  (Q3),  5:6,  6 
Tradition 

Ocean  of  constancy,  tides  of  change 
(editorial),  10:28,  16 
Trust 

Hero  by  a  hair  (F4),  10:7,  6 
How  to  win  an  argument  with  God,  5:13,  6 
One  day  we  will  find  Jesus  'with  his  skin 
on,' 4:1,  1 

What  do  you  want  me  to  do  for  you?  (Q4), 
5:13,  1 

Why  are  you  so  afraid?  (Ql),  4:22,  1 

Unity  and  plurality 

From  many  tongues  to  one  language 

(editorial),  3:25,  16 
Setting  boundaries  in  light  of  the  mission 

of  the  church  (2),  3:25,  1 
Universities  and  colleges — Mennonite 
Can  the  church  and  the  college  trust  each 

other?  5:6,  1 
Molding  college  campuses  into  commu- 
nities of  grace,  7:1,  6 
Sending  them  off  to  college  with  full 

confidence,  6:3,  1 
What  we  try  to  teach  our  students  about 

the  Bible  (1),  1:28,  1 
What  we  try  to  teach  our  students  about 

the  Bible  (2),  2:4,  6 

Violence 

Are  we  victims  of  the  Mean  World  Syn- 
drome? (editorial) ,  6:17,  16 

'We're  the  ones  who  can  do  something,' 
3:11,  7 

Wealth 

A  smaller  slice  is  indeed  good  news,  4:15,  4 
Do  we  know  when  to  stop?  (editorial),  9:2,  16 
How  many  loaves  do  you  have?  (Q5),  5:20,  1 
Is  our  wealth  unwelcoming?  (editorial),  1 

(1998):13,  16 
Why  I  won't  thank  God  for  all  the  things  I 

own,  11:25,  1 
Wit  and  humor 

What  do  you  expect?  10:21,  7 

You  just  might  be  a  Mennonite  .  .  .  1:28,  7 

Zionism 

If  Judaism  is  to  be  saved  from  Israel 

(Perspective) ,  5:13,  4 
The  Middle  East  and  the  year  2000,  8:26,  1 


This  subject  index  was  prepared  by  David 
Alleman,  printing  services  assistant  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  University,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.  It  is  based  on  the  U.S.  Library  of 
Congress  indexing  system. 
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THE  LAST  WORD 


Dot  the  €V  but  don't  cross  the 't' 


Even  before  I  became  editor  of  Gospel  Herald, 
I  learned  I  might  have  to  write  its  final  edito- 
rial. A  month  before  I  took  over  these  pages,  I 
met  with  the  Integration  Exploration  Com- 
mittee. "What  would  be  the  benefits  of  inte- 
gration?" the  committee  was  asking.  "We  would 
have  one  denominational  publication,"  someone 
exclaimed.  The  committee  looked  at  me  and 
smiled.  I  smiled  back.  After  all,  surely  I'd  still 
have  a  good  10  years  with  Gospel  Herald. 

I've  had  seven.  They  have  been  good  ones.  But 
now  here  we  are,  with  the  last  issue,  eight  weeks 
short  of  celebrating  Gospel  Herald's  90th  birthday. 

How  do  you  commemorate  the  passing  of  this 
part  of  our  church's  history?  How  do  you  dot  the 
final  "i"  and  cross  the  last  "t"?  One  way  is  to 
reflect  on  what  this  attempt  at  communication 
has  done  for  the  church. 

"It  shall  be  the  aim  of  the  Gospel  Herald  .  .  . 
to  serve  as  a  medium  through  which  the  whole 
[church]  may  keep  informed  as  to  its  condition, 
work,  and  progress,"  Daniel  Kauffman  wrote  in 
his  editorial  of  the  first  issue.  So  how  have  we 
done?  Have  we  kept  the  church  informed?  Have 
we  pointed  out  its  condition  and  progress? 

That  depends  on  whom  you  ask.  Some  readers 
might  say  that  Gospel  Herald  has  "defended  and 
promulgated  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  and  the 
church,"  another  of  Kauffman's  goals.  Readers 
have  told  me  that  this  publication  has  helped 
them  to  new  understanding  of  the  Bible  and  the 


Thanks  Val,  Jess,  and  Betty: 

With  this  last  issue,  three  persons  also  end  their  staff  assignments. 
Valerie  Weaver  came  to  this  magazine  in  September  1995.  She  served  for 
two  years  as  assistant  editor  and  took  over  as  managing  editor  in  Septem- 
ber 1997  to  free  the  editor  to  begin  working  on  Gospel  Herald's  successor. 
Valerie  plans  to  move  to  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  to  pursue  a  job  in  adult  education. 

Jessica  King  came  to  the  Gospel  Herald  office  for  a  six-month  assign- 
ment to  help  Valerie  with  news  editing.  Jess  is  returning  to  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  where  she  becomes  co-director  of  Pittsburgh  Urban  Leadership  Ser- 
vice Experience  (PULSE). 

For  over  seven  years,  Betty  Stouffer,  Normalville,  Pa.,  has  worked  in 
the  Gospel  Herald  office  one  day  a  week  typing  new  members,  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths. 

Thanks  Val,  Jess,  and  Betty.  Your  service  for  the  kingdom  through  the 
work  of  Gospel  Herald  will  be  remembered  and  appreciated. 

— J.  Lome  Peachey,  Editor,  Gospel  Herald 


church.  Some  say  they've  made  up  their  minds 
about  various  issues  facing  the  church  based  on 
what  they've  read  in  these  pages. 

But  there  are  those  in  the  church  who  have 
found  this  magazine  more  a  problem  than  a 
benefit.  They  tell  me  our  constant  attention  to 
issues  and  diversity  tends  to  divide  rather  than 
unite  the  church.  As  the  magazine  has  dared  to 
push  out  and  question,  they  wonder  if  Gospel 
Herald — or,  more  specifically,  its  editor — really 
does  believe  in  the  church,  or  whether  he  has 
some  personal  agenda  he's  pushing. 

Today,  as  it  has  been  for  every  editor  of 
Gospel  Herald,  the  tension  for  the  church 
journalist  is  between  showing  the  church 
as  it  is  and  the  church  as  it  wants  to  be.  While 
Kauffman  could  well  have  the  goal  of  "keeping 
the  church  informed  as  to  its  condition,"  he,  like 
the  rest  of  us  editors,  discovered  that  many  in 
the  church  want  a  vision  of  what  can  be,  not  a 
description  of  what  is.  Yet  the  faithful  church 
journalist  must  show  both. 

As  Gospel  Herald  looks  back  on  its  90-year- 
history,  those  of  us  involved  in  its  production 
can  take  some  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  we 
have  done  both.  Imperfectly,  to  be  sure.  We 
have  tried  to  be  true  to  the  revelation  of  God  as 
we've  understood  it,  given  in  the  Bible,  inter- 
preted in  the  believers  community. 

But  even  as  we  dot  the  "i"  of  Gospel  Herald's 
history,  let's  not  cross  that  final  "t."  For  while 
one  phase  of  our  life  as  the  Mennonite  Church 
is  ending,  another  is  about  to  begin.  In  two 
weeks,  Gospel  Herald  with  its  90-year-history 
will  join  with  the  112-year-old  The  Mennonite, 
the  denominational  publication  of  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church.  On  Feb.  17, 
1998,  a  new  publication,  also  to  be  called  The 
Mennonite,  will  debut. 

One  of  the  most  humbling  experiences  of  my 
life  has  been  to  be  asked  to  edit  this  new 
magazine.  As  this  new  editor,  I'm  dedicated  to 
continuing  the  best  of  the  traditions  of  both 
Gospel  Herald  and  the  current  The  Mennonite. 

It's  been  a  good  90  years  for  Gospel  Herald.  I 
invite  you  to  join  us  in  reading  the  new  The 
Mennonite  for  what  I  hope  will  be  a  long  history 
of  dotting  "i's"  and  crossing  "t's"  for  the  new, 
united  Mennonite  Church. — jlp 
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